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Are  You  Teaching? 
Are  You  Learnine? 


the 

Self  Starting 
Typewriter 

This  is  the  Up-to-date 
question  that  confronts 
every  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  Self  Starting  Type- 
writer adds  25%  to  the 
speed  of  the  typist. 

It  is  the  only  machine 
on  which  perfect  touch 
typewriting  is  possible. 

It    is    the   latest    model 


Remington 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


Success  of  Another  Bennett  Graduate 

Many  students  have  passed  tlie  C.  P.  A  and 
otlier  examinatioDB  as  a  result  of  tlic  Bennett  cour- 
ses.    Heie  is  the  latest : 


"I  take  pleasure  in  lettins  you  know  that  1  passed 
No.  1  on  examination  for  Junior  Accountant,  Grade 
7,  held  for  the  State  Industrial  Commission,  with  a 
ratine  of  93.80^,^.  This  gives  me  another  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  that  my  success  was  due,  in  good 
part,  to  your  excellent  course." 

GEORGE  H.  TOBLER, 
July  20.  1916.  New  York  City. 


Students  receive  the  Personal  Service  of  R.  J. 
Bennett,  Director,  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute. 
Circulars  sent  on  request.     No  solicitors. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1425  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BLISS 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE 


A  complete  course  in  seven  sets,  coveiing  the 
entire  field  of  Bookkeeping.  Can  be  used  with  from 
one  to  .<eveu  offices.  Scores  of  Higli  Schools  and 
Piivatr  ,'^rlioois  are  now  putting  in  our  OFFICE 
PRACTICE  COURSE.  Put  your  school  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  CoUege.s  by  making  it  a 

Bliss   System    School 

Make  your  Commercial  Department  popular  by 
introducing  a  system  that  is  practical,  interesting 
and  correct  from  tlie  Accountant's  standpoints. 


other  Texts 

SCIENTIFIC    TOUCH    TYPEWRITING 

NATIONAL  DICTATION 

Furnished  with  Graham,  Pitman  or  Gregg 


THE  P.  H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,    MICHIGAN 


'A  SYSTEM 
^OF  TYPEWRITING 

THAT  RECORDS 
RAPID  DICTATION 

Byrne  Steno  -Typewriting 

Stt^no  typewriting  is  a  .'system  of  typewriting  that  teaches 
liow  to  take  rapid  dictation  on  the  typewritijr,  as  well  as  how 
to  turn  out  a  nice  typewritten  letter.  Steno- type  writing  is 
the  logical  method  of  note  taking.  It  possesses  many  advan- 
tages and  no  disadvantages;  the  superiority  of  the  typewriter 
over  the  pencil  to  record  dictation  is  greater  than  its  super- 
iority over  the  pen  in  transcril.ing  the  dictation.  It  takes  no 
longer  to  learn  typewriting  and  Steno-typewriting  by  our 
method  than  it  does  typewriting  by  any  other  method.  Steno- 
typewriting  outlines  are  printed  so  full  and  complete  that 
students  read  their  notes  backwards  more  rapidly  than  they 
read  shorthand  forv/ard.  Steno-typewriting  relieves  mental 
tat-igue  in  reporting,  as  does  the  adding  machine  in  handling 
long  columns  of  figures.  Many  of  our  large  schools  are  teach 
ing  Steno-typewriting,  sixty  introduced  it  last  month.  Steno 
typing   has   a   most    successful    two    years'    record    back    of   it. 

Fill  in  and  mail  for  d-scriptive  circular.  Byrne  Pub.  Co., 
27   E.   Monroe   St.,   Chicago.   111. 

Xame     

Occupation     

Add^e^s 


BIND  YOUR 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR 


B.  E.  BINDER 

"Can't  you  furnish  me  a  binder  for  The  Business  Educator? 
Vour  journal  is  too  good  to  be  disposed  of  after  reading,  and 
ii  bound  the  volumes  would  become  very  valuable  as  the 
years  go  by." 

Words  like  the  above  have  be 
<:rs  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
ti.deavors  to  find  a  good  binder 
to  furnish  ar.ything  of  the  kir 
that  heretofore  wc  have 


/hil 


ing  to  us  from  subscrib- 

e  have  been  alert  in  our 

we  have  never  before  oflfered 

to    our    subscribers,    for   the 

ever  found  a  binder  that  was 


simple 
nds  to 


eady 


satisfactory  to  us.  Now  we  think  we  have  it.  It  is 
and  is  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  B.  E.  Bindei 
in  corstriction  and  operation,  requiring  but  a  few 
insert  or  extract  magazines.  No  punching  of  hole: 
sary.  Just  a  slight  slit  with  a  knife  where  the 
folded,  the  insertion  of  a  metal  clip,  and  the  magazii 
to  be  dropped  into  place  ever  the  binding  rods, 
swung  1  uck  and,  with  a  slight  movement  of  the  fingers,  se- 
curely locked  in  the  solid  wood  1  ack.  There  is  no  chance  for 
the  mai;a:i  e  to  w..rk  loo.-e  or  uneven.  This  binder  holds 
more  il  an  a  dozen  journals  and  enables  subscribers  to  bind 
tach  copy  as  issued.  It  is  bound  in  cloth  with  the  name  of 
the  jurr;  cl  stamped  in  gold  on  the  front  cover  and  on  the 
I  ack       li    uill  last   indefinitely   and  will  adorn  a   library  sheU. 


•  while  you  think  of  i 
Bl.OO   prepaid.      Addr 


THE   BUSINESS   EDUCATOR, 

COLUMBUS.   OHIO 
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Noiv  Rea/Jv 


THE 
PHONOGRAPHIC 

AMANUENSIS 

By  JEROME  B.  HOWARD 


A  Revised  Edition 
Price?  J. 00 


A  single  examination  cooy  will    be   mailed    post- 
free  to  any  teacher  of  shorthand  or  school 
officer  for  fifty  cents. 


The  Phonographic  Institute 
Company 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Bfvn  Pitman.  hunJer 


Be  an  Expert  Accountant 

BE  ONE  OF  THE  FUTURE'S  BIG  MEN 

The  Dean  of  our  School, 

H.  WINFIELD  WRIGHT,  LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A. 

general  practitioner  and  lecturer  in  the  Dept.  of  Higher 
Accnuntinp,  Temple  University,  will  prepare  you  for  the 
C.  P.  A.  examinations  in  any  state  and  to  practice  this 
new  an.l  paying  prolessi'>n.  There  are  fewer  than  2,000 
Certified  Public  Accountants  in  the  entire  Un  ted  States. 
Their  incomes  range  from  $2,000  to  $20,000  per  annnum. 


General  Accounting  and  Systematizing 

Cost  Accounting 

Auditing  and  Special  Investigations 

Business  Management 

Business  Law 
Advanced  Bookkeeping 

Tear  out  this  announcement,  write  your  name  and 
address  on  the  margin  and  mail  TODAY.  If  interested 
in  your  future,  you  will  find  our  response  SANE,  LOGI- 
CAL AND  CONVINCING 

WRIGHT  SCHOOL  of  ACCOUNTANCY 


27  W.    Upsal  Street 


Gennantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Preferment  Shown 
Barnes  Writer 


Superior  Work 
Wins  $50 

Salary 
Increase 


Mr.  Ii^aac  M.  Johnson,  of  San  Francisco,  a  student 
of  Barnes'  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Texts,  under  the 
instruction  of  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Bailey,  writes  on  July  26, 
1916,  that  he  has  just  received 
a  salary  increase  of  $50  a  month 
and  is  now  Office  Deputy  of 
the  California  State  Oil  &  Gas 
Inspector. 

In     February,     1914,     Mr. 

Johnson  passed  the  State  Civil 

Service  examination,    and   was 

offered  two  positions  paying  the  highest  starting  salary  for 

Stenographers  under  the  State  Law. 

In  May,  1914,  he  took  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
examination  and  made  the  highest  grade  of  any  of  the 
sixty  ai>plicants. 

It  is  by  reason  of  his  superior  work  that  his  already 
high  salary  has  just  been  increased  $50  per  month. 

Mr.  Johnson  attributes  his  succe.ss  to  the  method  by 
which  Shorthand  and  Ty|iewriting  is  presented  in  the 
Barnes  texts. 

THE         13A13XT17C    PUB.  CO. 

ARTHUR  J.    r>/\I\.i\rL,0    ST.  LOUIS 
501  HOWARD  BUILDING 


Results  Guaranteed  in 
Business  English 


,id   by   obs 


traveled    widely 
that     not    more 


It  has 
among  business  colleges  and  high 
than  one  teacher  in  20  secures  more  than  4%  or  5%  improve- 
ment in  the  average  pupil  by  a  course  in  spelling,  grammar, 
or  punctuation,  from  the  poii\t  of  view  of  actual  business 
demands  (now  successfully  measured  by  the  National  Busi- 
ness Ability  Tests — see  article  in  System  Magazine  for 
August,  l)y  Sherwin  Cody).  We  will  furnish  model  tests 
free   on   application,   so   you    can   test   your   own    work. 


Mr.  Cody's  new  Minimum  Essential 
mum  Essentials  in  Punctuation  (both 
his  immensely  successful  How  to  Do 
21st  edition,  130,000  copies  sold),  and 
during  the  past   term  enabled  teach 


in  Grammar,  Mini- 
low  incorporated  in 
Business  by  Letter, 
100%  Speller  (15c) 
ily   6  to  20 


class  drill  to  secure  25%  to  50%  of  improvement  as  mi 
d  by  the  National  Tests,  and  bring  normal  pupils  i 
)ve   tne  averages  of  employees  in  the  best  business  hon 


ell 


that  any  teacher  who 
'  Handbook  and  Keys 


We  are  therefore  ready  to  guarant 
will  follow  the  directions  in  the  Teach 
supplied  free  with  Mr.  Cody's  drills  will  in  reasonable  time 
bring  ALL  NORMAL  PUPILS  up  to  business  requirements 
as  shown  by  the  National  Tests,  cost  of  books  refunded  in 
case  of  failure.  The  special  school  price  of  How  to  Do 
Business  by  Letter  with  Exercises  (facsimile  letters  to  be 
answered)  is  still  the  same,  52c  net  wholesale.  Drills  also 
form  i.art  of  English  for  Business  Uses,  complete  text  on 
correct    English,   school   price   40c   net   wholesale. 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH, 

1411  Security  Bldg.  CHICAGO 
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Two  Schools  a  Day 

On    an    Average,    Adopted 
Gregg  Shorthand  Last  Year 


Paul,    Duluth 


bringing  the  grand  total  of  schools  teaching  the 
Gregg  system  well  over  the  4000  mark. 

Many  of  these  adoptions  were  in  cities  of 
the  first  class — as  Los  Angeles  (14  out  of  16 
high  schools),  Oakland  and  Des  Moines.  The 
great  high  schools  of  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Lowell,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Tacoma,  Spo- 
kane, Seattle,  Minneapolis,  St 
and  Peoria,  teach  nothing  but 
Gregg,  and  Gregg  is  taught  in 
one  or  more  of  the  high 
schools  of  New  York  City, 
Boston,  Providence  and  In- 
dianapolis. Gregg  Shorthand 
leads  in  cities  of  the  first 
class      as      well      as      in      the      smaller      cities. 

The  significance  of  this  preference  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  nation-wide.  It  indicates  that 
commercal  teachers  everywhere  have  awakened 
to  the  superiority  of  Gregg  Shorthand  for  every 
phase  of  stenographic  work. 

They  know  that  young  Gregg  writers,  with- 
out a  day's  courtroom  experience,  have  signally 
defeated  seasoned  reporters,  setting  new  rec- 
ords for  both  speed  and  accuracy.  They  have 
studied  the  phenomenal  improvement  in 
shorthand  departments  where  Gregg  Shorthand 
has  supplanted  another  system.  They  have 
tested   it   in   their  own   classes,   and  have   noted 


Gregg 

Shorthand 


the  uniform  superiority  of  Gregg  students  over 
those  studying  one  of  the  oldtime  systems.  And 
when  they  have  adopted  it  they  have  done 
so  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they  have  been 
acting  for  the  best  interests  of  their  pupils. 

All  this  stands  for  progress  in  the  shorthand 
world.  The  greatly  increased  efficiency  of  the 
modern  stenographer  is  due  in  great  part  to 
the  spread  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand. Its  growing  use  has 
benfited  not  only  young  people, 
but  business  in  general. 

Believing  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  standing  still, 
that  not  to  progress  is  to  re- 
cede, we  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  ways 
in  which  the  teaching  of  Gregg  Shorthand  may 
be  improved — how  this  lesson  can  be  simplified, 
or  that  principle  extended. 

To  name  but  a  single  illustration  of  this  ideal 
of  betterment,  we  are  this  year  issuing  a  new 
edition  of  the.  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual.  Re- 
markable as  were  the  former  editions  from  the 
standpoint  of  simplicity  and  teachableness,  this 
new  edition  surpasses  them. 

If  you  have  not  been  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  progress  of  the  shorthand  reform,  let  us  send 
you  our  new  booklet  on  the  subject.  Mail  the 
coupon  below  to  nearest  office. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Dept.  B.  E. 

New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 

Gentlemen :     Please  send  me  your  new  booklet  "The  Progress  of  the  Shorthand  Reform.' 

Name 

Street  and  Number 


City  and  State 

■Jii.iiii.iJii.u,ij.iy.]iuiaNj|iiu.i.iitij.iiii.ii.,ij.ui.i,ii,i.i.^,ij.iiui.iimii.imu.ij 
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Announcement 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  during 

the    year    1916-1917    ONLY   the    Isaac  Pitman 

system  of  Shorthand  will  be  taught 

at  Columbia  University. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "WHY"  and  particulars 
of  a  Free  Corresponding  Course  for  Teachers 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 

Cob  Aiigelra.  (Ealtfornia 

July  7,  1916. 
Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 

Gentlemen : 

We  have  just  closed  the  first  year  with  Isaac  Pitman 
Shorthand  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School  of  Los  Angeles  with 
positive  success.   I  am  agreeably  surprised  at  what  our 
pupils  can  do  after  two  terms  of  20  weeks  each,  two  lessons 
per  week  of  45  minutes  each,  which  is  what  they  had.   We 
completed  the  first  20  lessons  the  first  terra  and  finished 
the  lessons  (to  Lesson  40)  the  second  term.   With  your  most 
excellent  text  and  supplementary  aids  the  pupils  are  able  to 
take  dictation  and  transcribe  accurately  at  a  reasonable 
ra'.e  of  speed.   We  do  not  however,  make  a  specialty  of 
spsed,  but  of  accuracy  and  good  forms  in  notes.   These 
pupils  write  accurately  having  the  principles  well  mastered. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  regular  commercial  Course  class. 
We  also  have  a  special  class  which  has  a  daily  lesson  of  H 
hours  reci tat  ion . These  pupils  complete  the  text  in  20  weeks 
and  most  of  them  are  able  to  do  good  stenographic  work  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  with  a  fairly  good  rate  of  speed.   I 
firmly  believe  that  my  next  year's  report  to  you  will  mark  a 
greater  degree  of  success  than  the  past  in  our  work  here 
with  Isaac  Pitman.  Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  H.  WAGNER. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS  ^ '^"^liSi^cW."'"''' 

ri:Uish,r,    of  "Curse   in   hnac  I'llmnn   Shorlhaml".    SI. 50:      "Pracliriil   Coursf   in    Touch    rv/>e- 
u  riling  ".  «.ir  .  "Si^  le  Book  of  Business  English  ".  85c.;  adopltd  In  thf  A'cir  York  Board  ofEducaimn 
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NUMBER    I 


The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Columbus,  O.,  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 

C.  P.  Zaxer,  -----  Editor 
E.  VV.  Bloser.  -  -  Business  Manager 
Zaner  &  Bloser,  Publishers  and  Owners 

Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  X.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows: 
Teachers"  Professional  Edition,  $1.00  a  year. 
Studenis'  Penmanship  Edition,  75  cents  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  20  cents  extra;  Canad- 
ian subscriptions  10  cents  extra). 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Aloney  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  senders  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  40  pages.  8  pages  of  which 
are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance.  Mathe- 
matics, English,  Law,  Typewriting.  Advertis- 
ing, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments  spec- 
ially suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  principal; 
and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contairs 
32  pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional 
Edition,  less  the  8  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited 
to  students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship, 
Engrossing.  Pen  Art.  and  Lesson  features  of 
the  Professional   Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interests  of  Business 
Education  and  Pt-nmanship.  It  purposes  to 
inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher, 
and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged 
in  the  W'ork,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
institutions   of   commercial    education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, lie  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  ad- 
vance, it  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many 
iournals  each  issue  through  negligence  on  the 
part  of  subscribers.  Postmasters  are  not  al- 
lowed to  forward  journals  unless  postage  is 
sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  I  y 
the  10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  applica- 
tion. The  BrsiNEss  Educathr  is  purchased  ard 
read  by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do 
among  those  interested  in  business  education 
and  penmanship  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
England,  and  nearly  every  country  on  the 
glolie.  It  circulates,  not  alone  among  tnisiness 
college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils,  but 
also  among  principals  of  commercial  depart- 
ments of  High  and  Normal  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, as  well  as  among  office  workers,  horn? 
students,  etc. 

Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.  Sample  copies  furnished  to  as- 
sist in  securing  subscriptions. 


CONSOLIDATION 

After  a  portion  of  this  number  of  The  Business  Educator  was  printed, 
arrangements  were  hastily  completed  to  take  over  the  (jood  Will,  Subscrip- 
tions, and  Prestige  of  THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL,  formerly  the  Penman's 
Art  Journal  of  New  York  City,  the  oldest  journal  in  the  commercial  teaching 
profession,  and  merge  it  with  The  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 

Subscribers  to  the  Business  Journal  will  receive  The  Business  Educator 
instead.  Those  wlio  were  on  our  books  will  have  their  subscriptions  ex- 
tended  to  correspond   witli   their  unexpired  periods. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  will  endeavor  to  continue  the  combined 
policies  of  both  journals  in  such  manner  as  to  warrant  the  co-operation  of 
all   who  have  befriended  and  supported  either  or  both   in   the  past. 

The  October  issue  will  be  better  and  larger  than  this,  and  will  contain 
contributions  prepared  for  the  Business  Journal.  Your  support  and  patron- 
age are  earnestl)'  solicited  to  aid  us  in  making  it  worthy  of  the  past,  present, 
and  future. 

The  increased  cost  of  paper,  printing,  and  engraving,  makes  it  imperative 
that  we  utilize  them  in  a  high  grade  service  and  that  YOU  respond  with 
subscriptions,  advertising  and  contributions. 

Here's  a  Hearty  Welcome  to  alH     .-Vnd  an  earnest  desire  to  serve. 

ZANER   &  BLOSER. 

To  the  Subscribers  to  The  Business  Journal  and  The  Business  Educator: 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Mr.  Healey  and  I  have  reluctantly  decided 
to  discontinue  the  publication  of  The  Business  Journal.  It  may  be  that  we 
have  too  ambitiously  made  it  a  ma.tjazine  for  the  future  rather  than  for 
present  day  demands;  but  we  have  both  other  duties  that  weigh  heavily  upon 
us  and  have  concluded  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  devote  to  its  upbuild- 
ing the  time  and  money  needed. 

The  Business  Educator  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  succeed  to  our  goodwill 
and  will  fill  out  such  subscriptions  as  do  not  e.xpire  with  the  August  number. 
They  will  publish  (some,  most)  of  the  excellent  articles  we  had  hoped  to 
present  to  our  subscribers  during  the  coming  year.  We  commend  its 
managers,  Messrs.  Zaner  &  Bloser,  to  our  subscribers  and  advertisers,  and 
bespeak  for  them  your  support  and  subscriptions. 
Yours  very   truly, 

HORACE  G.  HEALEY, 
THOMAS    CONYNGTON. 
New  York  City.  August  12,   1916. 


OUR  NEW  SIZE 

Simplicity,    Efficiency,    Economy, 

Convenience 

Are  the  motives  which  have  impelled 
the  new  dress  and  proportions  of  the 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  How  do 
the  changes  strike  you? 

If  this  number  prints  up  as  cleanly 
as  we  anticipate,  it  will  be  the  cleanest 
number  we  have  issued  since  starting 
twenty-one  years  ago. 

Qualit\'  will  be  a  little  more  our  aim 


than  ever  before.  To  that  end  we 
invite  your  best  thought  and  skill  in 
contribution   and   illustration. 

Paper  and  engraving  and  printing 
all  cost  about  double  wdiat  they  did 
when  we  began  the  publishing  of  this 
journal.  As  a  consequence  we  need 
double  the  subscription  and  advertis- 
ing patrona.ge. 

.Appreciating  the  co-operation,  sup- 
port, and  patronage  of  the  past,  we 
hope  to  reta'n  it  by  improving  out 
product. 
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"You  write  with  ease  to  show  your 
breeding. 

But  easy  writing's  curst  hard  read- 
ing." — Sheridan 

The  poet  as  quoted  above  antici- 
pated very  accurately  a  great  deal  of 
modern  "muscular"  movement  writ- 
ing, for  there  is  too  little  mind  in  it 
to  make  it  easily  read. 

In  other   words,   there   is   too  much 

bad    writing    that    is    labeled    "good" 

simply  because   it  was  done   by  some 

theory  or  rule  or  fad  of  action  called 

■  muscular  movement. 

Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"the  process  is  more  important  than 
the  product,"  which  is  to  say  that  the 
manner  of  one's  writing  is  niore  im- 
portant than  the  result.  Whereas,  the 
result  is  the  end  and  the  manner  but 
the  means. 

In  teaching,  tliere  are  times  when 
the  process  is  important;  more  im- 
portant than  the  product,  but  in  the 
end  or  in  real  life  results  count,  not 
mannerisms — unless  you  are  a  stage 
artist. 

Movement  is  all  rig'ht  in  its  time 
and  place,  but  form  is  equally  import- 
ant. Good  writing  is  a  composite  of 
mental  and  manual  qualities,  and  not 
the  product  of  any  one  pet  theory  or 
action. 

Let  us  call  writing  good  only  when 
it  is  plain,  and  good  only  when  it  is 
written  with  comparative  ease. 

Not  style,  nor  manner,  but  style  and 
manner  combined  count,  because  they 
are  the  complement  of  each  other  and 
serve  alike  writer  and  reader. 


When  you  are  are  writing  what  do 
you  see?     W.  E.  B. 

\  ou  see  much  or  little,  generality 
or  detail,  depending  upon  what  you 
are  thinking  or  looking  for.  If  you 
are  thinking,  looking  for,  or  concerned 
about  turns,  then  turns  are  what  you 
will  see.  What  is  true  of  turns,  is 
also  true  of  angles,  loops,  slant,  spac- 
ing, particular  letters,  size,  alignment, 
quality  of  line,  symmetry  of  form  in 
capitals,  proportion,  initial  and  final 
strokes,  etc..  etc. 

Should  a  child  be  excused  from  the 
daily  writing  drill  when  he  has  learn- 
ed to  write  a  legible  hand  with  rea- 
sonable speed?     Zella  Richter. 

The  answer  depends  upon  general 
school  policy  with  other  studies.  And 


it  depends  upon  what  is  meant  by 
"legible."  If  by  "legible"  is  meant 
unsightly  though  decipherable  writ- 
ing, the  answer  is  no.  If,  however, 
"legible"  means  plain  and  sightly  writ- 
ing, then  the  answer  is  yes. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  ex- 
cuse a  pupil  from  a  given  subject  only 
when  he  does  it  better  than  his  other 
subjects.  But  mere  legibility  is  no 
more  excusable  than  "slobbering 
speech,"  for  poor  enunciation  and 
pronunciation  may  be  understandable, 
yet  not  excusable  from  further  in- 
struction. 

-A  well  muzzled  mouth  outside  of 
the  classroom  is  the  best  instrument 
for  correct  speech;  likewise  care  in 
all  written  work  is  the  secret  of  ex- 
cellence. Neither  of  these  conditions 
are  excuses.  They  are  successes. 
They  can  therefore  dispense  with  the 
teacher. 

Instruction  should  b'e  aimed  at  the 
weak  places.  A  hand  writing  is  an 
evidence  of  training  or  the  lack  of  it, 
depending  upon  its  quality.  The  busi- 
ness world  rates  a  good  hand  rather 
high.  As  a  rule  the  average  business 
man  sees  more  of  training  and  char- 
acter in  handwriting  than  in  the  face, 
and  will  pay  more  for  one  who  writes 
well  than  for  one  who  writes  poorly. 
Teachers  sometimes  excuse  pupils 
too  early,  not  knowing  that  a  good 
handwriting  is  worth,  in  earning  pow- 
er, a  thousand-dollar  bank  account. 


FUNDAMENTAL    PRINCIPLES 
OF  PENMANSHIP  PEDA- 
GOGY AND  PRACTICE 

By  C.  P.  Zaner 

Blackboard   Writing 

The  first  essential  qualification  of 
the  Teacher  is  ability  to  write  well 
upon  the  blackboard.  Without  knowl- 
edge and  skill  to  illustrate  form  and 
demonstrate  motion,  the  teacher  can- 
not criticise  form  constructively  or 
inspire  rig'ht  motor  activity. 

Position 

The  prime  essential  of  the  Learner 
is  healthful  posture  and  adjustment  of 
arm,  hand  and  paper  in  accordance 
with  the  mechanics  of  efficiency.  Un- 
less position  is  taught  and  maintained, 
movement  cannot  be   mastered. 

Movement 

Facility  in  writing  is  the  result  of 
arm  instead  of  finger  movement.  Ac- 
tuation of  fundamental  motor  co-or- 
dinations from  the  beginning,  by 
means  of  enlarged  primary  writing 
and  exercises,  avoid  retardation  or  re- 
learning.  Start  right  and  keep  on 
going. 

Form 

Legilibity  as  concerns  such  details 
as  turns,  angles,  retraces,  loops  and 
endings  is  the  first  essential  of  form. 


Uniformity  as  concerns  such  gener- 
alities as  size,  slant  and  spacing  is  the 
second  essential.  Grace  rather  than 
accuracy  is  the  new  and  true  ideal  of 
form  and  movement. 

Speed  and  Counting 
Rhythm  is  the  basis  of  ease  in  ac- 
tion, and  ease  is  fundamental  to 
rapidity.  Rhythmic  counting  promotes 
relaxation,  increases  activity,  and  in- 
duces harmonious  co-ordination.  Rate 
of  speed  should  be  commensurate  with 
age,  capacity  and  need. 

Learning  Through  Doing 

Larger  writing  for  children  than  for 
adults  makes  it  possible  to  promote 
health,  serve  written  language  expres- 
sion, and  cultivate  correct  motor 
habits.  It  is  through  writing  and  not 
mere  mechanical  drill  that  the  great- 
est progress  is  made. 

Plan  of  Practice 

Exercises  for  freedom.  Letter-forms 
for  plainness,  and  Words  and  Sen- 
tences for  application,  comprise  the 
plan  of  practice.  This  trinity  makes 
for  writing  that  is  legible  and  rapid. 
More  practice  upon  exercises  is  need- 
ed in  the  beginning  than  at  the  close 
of  the  term. 

Grading  Writing 
Since      Position,      Movement,      and 

Form  are  all  essential  and  need  about 
equal  emphasis  in  teaching,  all  should 
be  considered  in  determining  the 
value  or  grade  of  a  pupil's  product. 
Each  pupil  should  be  rated  according 
to  health  and  efficiency  of  posture, 
plainness  of  form,  and  freedom  of. 
movement. 


PENMANSHIP  CONVENTION 

The  third  .\nnual  Convention  of  the 
Zanerian  Penmanship  .\ssociation, 
Columbus,  O.,  Hotel  Virginia,  June 
28,  29,  30,  1916,  was  largely  attended 
and   splendidly   successful. 

Twenty-seven  states  were  repre- 
sented by  membership.  The  program 
covered  two  and  one-half  days  and 
two  evenings.  A  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  is   published. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Root,  Elyria,  O.,  is  the 
president  and  Mr.  Fred  Berkman,  508 
Borland  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  the 
secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  Dennis  Dinner 

A  complimentary  dinner  was  re- 
cently given  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Dennis,  the 
Engrosser  of  Brooklyn,  by  the  follow- 
ing professional  brethren:  Messrs. 
J.  W.  C.  Gilman,  Veteran  Penman  and 
.■\uthor;  Raymond  G.  Laird,  Principal 
of  the  Boston  Clerical  School;  Geo. 
L.  Hoffacher,  of  the  Boston  Clerical 
School;  Frank  B.  Davis,  Head  En- 
grosser of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Ins.  Co..  and  E.  L.  Wakefield, 
Howard  C.  Mills,  J.  R.  Rosen,  J.  C.  C. 
Harris,    Frank    Martin,    Engrossers. 
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Lessons  in 

Practical    Penmanship 

C.  E.  DONER,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Penman  Eastern  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools 


Lesson   One.     Materials. 

"A  workman  is  known  by  his  tools." 
These  are  not  necessarily  the  most 
expensive.  A  good  carpenter  uses 
good  material,  always  keeping  it  in 
the  best  of  condition,  and  he  never 
botches  a  piece  of  work  even  though 
he  has  to  do  it  in  haste.  Use  good 
material  and  always  keep  it  in  good 
condition.  A  pen  with  a  medium 
point  is  best,  not  coarse  or  fine.  One's 
judgment  should  be  exercised  in  the 
matter  of  using  pens.  A  new  pen  sel- 
dom writes  well  without  first  moisten- 
ing it  with  ink  and  then  wiping  it.  A 
wet  sponge  is  best  for  keeping  the  pen 
clean.  Penwipers  made  of  cotton 
cloth  are  good.  A  chamois  skin 
makes    a    .good    penwiper;    it    becomes 


Lesson  Two.     Position. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  look 
carefully  at  all  the  illustrations.  The 
position  in  which  the  best  results  in 
writing  are  secured  is  one  that  con- 
cerns both  health  and  efficiency.  The 
secret  of  doing  efficient  work  in  im- 
proving one's  writing  is  to  sit  in  an 
easy,  natural,  healthful  position.  The 
feet  should  be  flat  on  the  floor  and 
slightly  separated.  One  should  sit 
well  back  in  the  chair  and  bend 
slightly  forward  from  the  hips — 
not  from  the  waist.  Do  not  lean 
against  the  desk.  The  shoulders 
should  be  erect  and  square  and  the 
back  straight.  Both  arms  should  rest 
on  the  desk  with  the  elbows  at  the 
edge  and  far  enough   away  from   the 


the  muscle  in  front  of  the  elbow.  The 
wrist  should  be  kept  free  from  the 
desk.  The  arm  revolves  on  this  mus- 
cle in  writing  with  .^rm  Movement. 

Step  1.  Let  the  full  weight  of  the 
right  arm  rest  on  the  desk.  Close  the 
right  hand.  See  Illustration  2.  This 
swells  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  el- 
bow. Center  your  thought  on  these 
muscles,  not  at  the  hand.  With  the 
hand  closed  this  way,  move  the  arm 
freely  on  the  muscle  in  front  of  the 
elbow  in  and  out  of  the  sleeve  to  the 
count  of  1-2-3-4-O-6-T-8-9-10  for  each 
pull  motion,  and  at  the  rate  of  200  pull 
motions  per  minute;  then  roll  the 
arm  on  the  muscle  circling  the  closed 
hand  toward  the  left  at  the  same  rate; 
then  reverse  the  movement  with  the 
closed  hand  circling  toward  the  right 
at  the  same  rate.  These  movements 
are  (1)  push-and-pull  (2)  direct  oval 
(3)  reverse  oval.  They  should  be 
practiced   thoroughly. 

Caution.  The  arm  and  sleeve  must 
not  slip  on  the  desk  or  be  lifted  from 
the  desk. 

Step  2.  Now  open  the  hand  out  flat 
as  in  Illustration  3.  Keep  the  wrist 
and   hand   free   from   the   desk.     Prac- 


greasy  by  handling.  \  pen  should  al- 
ways be  well  moistened  by  dipping  it 
into  the  ink  just  above  the  little  hole 
in  the  pen.  Any  good  fluid  ink  is 
recommended  so  long  as  it  flows  eas- 
ily from  the  pen.  A  wooden,  cork- 
tipped  or  rubber-tipped  penholder  is 
best  and  should  be  of  medium  size. 
Never  use  a  small  metal-tipped  pen- 
holder for  the  reason  that  it  requires 
gripping,  and  gripping  prevents  ease 
and  freedom  in  writing.  Any  kind  of 
small-grip  penholder  should  never  be 
used.  The  paper  should  be  uniform  in 
ruling,  size  about  8xl0i/<  inches,  and 
the  lines  should  be  from  three-eighths 
to  one-half  inch  apart.  One  inch  or 
one-half  inch  margins  should  be  ob- 
served on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


body  to  be  comfortable.  The  left 
forearm  should  be  at  right  angles  to 
tl^  right  forearm.  The  left  hand  is 
slightly  above  the  right  hand  in  posi- 
tion for  holding  the  paper  above  the 
writing  line.  The  essentials  of  posi- 
tion should  be  reviewed  often  enough 
until  one  can  automatically  assume 
for  his  daily  writing  the  correct  way 
of  sitting.  For  it  must  be  understood 
at  the  beginning  that  unless  the  me- 
chanical conditions  are  correct,  man- 
ual excellence  is  out  of  the  question. 
As  Mr.  Zaner  says,  "You  can't  grow- 
straight  by  sitting  crooked." 
Lesson  Three.  How  to  Begin  Prac- 
tice in  the  Arm  Movement. 
First  Three  Important  Steps. 
First  study  Illustration  1.  This 
shows    how    the    arm    should    rest    on 


tice  the  same  three  movements  to  the 
same  count  and  at  the  same  rate. 
Watch  the  tips  of  the  fingers  to  see 
that  they  circle  when  practicing  the 
oval  movements. 

Step  3.  Now  place  the  thumb 
against  the  forefinger  about  at  the 
first  joint.  Curve  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers  under  the  hand,  bend  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  and  practice  rapidly 
the  same  three  movements — push-and- 
pull,  direct  oval  and  reverse  oval — to 
the  same  count  and  at  the  same  rate. 
See  Illustration  4.  The  third  and 
fourth  fingers  must  glide  freely  on  the 
desk  in  the  three  directions.  When 
practicing  with  the  hand  in  a  writing 
position  in  this  way,  the  wrist  must 
not  touch  the  desk  or  paper.  Look 
again  at  the  Illustration.  The  cloth- 
in,g  of  the  forearm  should  be  loose  so 
as  to  give  freedom  to  the  movement. 
Vou  are  now  ready  for  Lesson  4, 
providing  Lesson  3  is  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. 
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Lesson   Four.      Position  with 
Penholder. 

The  practice  on  tliis  lesson  is  to  be 
done  with  dry  pen.  First  study  Illus- 
tration 5.  This  gives  the  correct  posi- 
tion at  the  deslc.  The  left  hand 
should  hold  and  adjust  the  paper  and 
should  be  held  at  the  top.  Tip  the 
paper  so  that  the  right  forearm  and 
the  right  edge  of  the  paper  are  nearly 
parallel.  Study  Illustrations  5,  6,  7 
and  9.  Place  the  forefinger  nearly  at 
the  end  of  the  holder  and  bend  it  out- 
ward. Study  Illustration  5.  The  end 
of  the  thumb  should  be  on  the  holder 
and  back  of  the  forefinger.  The  joint 
of  the  thumb  must  bend  outward. 
■  Curve  the  third  and  fourtli  fingers 
'under  the  hand  so  tliat  they  will  slide 
freely  on  the  nails.  See  Illustrations 
5  and  7.  Refer  also  to  Illustration  10. 
A  good  way,  also,  is  to  have  the  first 
joint  of  the  little  finger  slide  on  the 
paper.  The  third  and  fourth  fingers 
should  slide  over  the  paper  the  same 
as  the  pen — this  is  important.  Hold 
the    penholder    in    the    crease    at    the 


lar.ge  knuckle.  See  Illustration  5.  Get 
a  firm  hold  on  the  penholder,  but  do 
not  grip  it.  The  wrist  must  be  free 
from  the  paper  or  desk  and  should  be 
nearly  level  on  top  —  just  tipped  a 
little  to  the  right.  See  Illustrations  6, 
8  nd  9.  The  penholder  points  toward 
the  right  arm  anywhere  between  the 
shoulder  and  elbow,  preferably  toward 
the  shoulder.  See  Illustration  9.  Be 
sure  that  Lesson  4,  which  deals  with 
position  and  penholding,  is  thorough- 
ly understood  before  taking  up  Lesson 
5. 

Lesson  Five.  Practice  with  Dry  Pen. 
See  that  you  now  put  info  daily 
practice  the  instructions  in  the  fore- 
.going  lessons.  Study  again  Illustra- 
tions 5,  6  and  7.  Dry  pen  practice  is 
for  the  purpose  of  touching  the  pen 
lightly  to  tlie  paper,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  gives  correct  movements  for 
making  the  exercises  with  ink.  Move- 
ment exercises  or  letters  are  the  pic- 
tures or  photographs  of  certain  move- 
ments.    Therefore,   if  the   movements 


with  dry  pen  are  made  correctly  and 
lirought  under  control,  the  exercises 
or  letters  will  represent  good  pictures 
when  ink  is  used.  First  practice  the 
push-and-puU  movement  to  the  count 
of  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10,  at  the  rate  of 
200  downward  strokes  per  minute. 
This  count  is  for  the  downward 
strokes  only.  At  this  rate  400  counts 
should  fill  one  line,  two  spaces  high, 
progressing  slowly  across  the  paper. 
Practice  in  quarter  spaces  as  shown 
in  Lesson  7.  Two  spaces  is  between 
three  blue  lines.  Important.  In  prac- 
ticing the  push-and-puU  movement, 
push  and  pull  the  pen  directly  away 
from  and  toward  the  center  of  the 
body.  This  determines  the  correct 
slant  for  exercises  and  letters.  The 
fingers  must  not  act;  they  are  used 
only  for  holding  the  penholder.  Also 
practice  with  dry  pen'  the  direct  oval 
and  the  reverse  oval  movements.  In 
practicing  these  movements,  the  wrist 
must  be  free  from  the  paper,  the  third 
and   fourth   fin.gers   must   glide   freely, 
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and  the  hand  must  be  in  a  standing- 
up,  easy  working  position.  You  are 
now  ready  to  use  ink,  but  understand 
Lesson  5  thoroughly  l^efore  beginning 
on  the  drills.  You  will  get  out  of  this 
work  just  what  you  put  into  it. 

Lesson  Six 
Some   Important   Points   To   Be   Con- 
sidered before   Proceeding 
Further. 

Muscular  Relaxation.  When  prac- 
ticing with  dry  pen  or  with  ink  the 
muscles  must  be  loose,  free  and  re- 
laxed, not  held  stiff  or  rigid.  The 
movement  e.xercises  in  this  course 
are  only  a  means  to  an  end.  By  prac- 
ticing them  with  a  free,  light,  elastic 
movement,  stififness  and  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  will  be  overcome  and  con- 
trol will  be  established  which  makes 
writing  a  pleasure. 

Preliminary  Movement.  There 
should  be  motion  of  the  pen  before 
touching  the  paper,  especially  in  mak- 
ing movement  exercises  and  capital 
letters.  This  makes  writing  light, 
free,  forceful  and  shows  freedom  of 
Arm  Movement. 

Study  and  Practice.  First  get  a 
clear  mental  picture  of  the  correct 
form  of  letter,  figure,  or  exercise,  so 
that  you  can  see  it  in  the  mind's  eye. 
Then  train  the  muscles  to  make  these 
forms,  through  constant  repetition, 
until  you  can  write  a  free,  easy,  flow- 
ing style  of  penmanship  and  write  it 
automatically.  Form  and  freedom, 
study  and  practice  should  go  to- 
gether. 


What  Arm  Movement  Is. 

The  propelling  or  driving  force  in 
using  Arm  Movement  conies  from  the 
muscles  situated  in  the  upper  arm  and 
around  the  shoulder.  The  right  fore- 
arm has  two  rests  —  the  muscle  in 
front  of  the  elbow  and  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers.  Both  the  muscle  rest 
and  the  third  and  fourth  finger  rest 
serve  to  control  the  movement.  The 
muscle  rest  never  glides,  but  the  fin- 
.ger  rest  always  glides.  Arm  Move- 
ment is  used  when  the  right  forearm 
is  propelled  in  and  out  of  the  sleeve 
on  the  muscle,  when  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers  glide  freely,  when  the 
wrist  is  kept  free,  and  when  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  are  not  allowed  to 
act,  except  in  a  minor  way.  .\  com- 
bined action  of  arm  and  fingers,  with 
arm  action  always  predominating,  is 
the  true  process  of  writing. 

Plate  B. 

These  are  the  principles  of  which  the 
letters  are  composed.  They  should 
be  referred  to  and  practiced  frequent- 
ly  while   pursuing   the   course    of   les- 

lUustration  12. 

The  purpose  of  this  illustration  is 
to  show  the  scale  of  slant  on  which 
the   writing   in    these   copies   is   based. 


Downward  strokes  are  on  the  main 
slant  of  sixty  degrees,  and  the  upward 
strokes  on  the  connective  slant  of 
twenty-five  degrees.  If  one's  writing 
varies  a  little  from  this  slant,  either 
more  or  less,  in  the  author's  opinion 
it  is  not  serious,  so  long  as  all  down- 
ward strokes  are  on  the  same  slant. 
L'niformity  of  slant  is  important,  but 
the  exact  degree  of  slope  may  vary 
sli.ghtly  with  different  individuals. 
Use  this  scale  as  a  help  in  securing 
uniformity  of  slant  in  your  writing. 

Study  Illustration  11   Carefully. 

Here  the  correct  position  of  the 
•paper  on  the  desk  is  shown,  also  the 
(Correct  position  of  the  arms  on  the 
desk  and  their  right  relation  to  the 
paper.  Number  1  illustrates  the  desk, 
number  2  the  elbows  at  the  edge  of 
the  desk,  number  3  the  position  of  the 
left  hand  holding  the  paper,  number 
4  the  position  of  the  penholders  in  the 
hand  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
right  shoulder,  number  5  the  direction 
in  which  the  pen  is  pushed  and  pulled 
directly  away  from  and  toward  the 
center  of  the  body  which  determines 
■correct  slant.  The  important  point  is 
to  have  the  right  forearm  and  the 
right  edge  of  the  paper  nearly  paral- 
lel, as  plainly  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. 


12  ^     f^^^u^n^U^^^i&u^i/i^      ^ 

Lesson  7.  This  is  the  push-and-pull  drill.  First  divide  the  line  into  quarter  spaces  as  shown  by  the  check  marks. 
The  drill  is  to  be  made  two  spaces  high  to  the  count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10  —  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-20  and  so  on  by  lO's  to 
100  at  a  rate  of  speed  of  from  180  to  200  downwrd  strokes  a  minute.  At  the  completion  oi  each  of  the  first  three 
sets  move  the  paper  a  little  to  the  left  with  the  left  hand,  keeping  this  hand  just  above  the  writing  line.  The  count 
may  vary  to  suit  the  teaching,  but  it  must  be  rhythmical.  Descriptive  counting  is  good.  Of  course  position  and  pen- 
holding  must  be  correct.  The  muscles  must  be  relaxed,  the  penholder  held  loosely  pointing  toward  the  shoulder, 
and  the  pen  touching  the  paper  lightly.  Practice  this  drill  thoroughly.  Your  success  in  learning  to  write  well 
will  depend  upon  mastering  the  fundamental  movements. 

Now  the  push-and-pull  drill  should  be  made  continuous  across  the  page,  remembering  to  shift  the  paper  from 
two  to  three  times.  Count  by  lO's,  or  by  saying  down,  down,  down;  or,  light,  light,  light  at  the  rate  of  from  180 
to  200  downward  motions  a  minute.  Keep  the  movement  even  and  the  touch  light.  The  eye  of  the  pen  should 
face  toward  the  top  of  the  page,  thus  bringing  both  nibs  e/en  on  the  paper. 


Lesson  8.  This  is  the  direct  compact  oval.  Divide  the  line  into  quarter  spaces  indicated  bj'  the  check  marks. 
Make  the  drill  two  spaces  high  to  the  count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10  —  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-20  and  so  on  to  100  for  each 
quarter.  Shift  the  paper  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  first  three  drills,  then  return  it  to  its  former  position. 
Write  several  lines  of  this  drill,  improving  each  one  as  much  as  possible.     Be  thorough. 

Now  try  the  direct  compact  oval  making  it  continuous  across  the  page.  Always  note  the  arrows  for  direction. 
Direct  means  the  opposite  way  the  hands  go  on  a  clock,  reverse  is  the  way  the  hands  move  on  a  clock.  Count  by 
lO's  to  100,  then  repeat  for  at  least  40O  counts  for  the  line.  At  first  this  number  cannot  be  reached.  In  time  not 
only  400  counts  can  be  reached  to  the  line,  but  as  many  as  600  or  1000  counts.  The  number  per  line  should  be 
increased  as  one  becomes  more  proficient. 


Lesson  9.  The  retraced  oval,  which  can  be  made  either  direct  or  reverse  as  shown  by  the  figures,  should  be 
made  to  the  count  of  10  for  each  one,  making  three  in  each  quarter  space.  To  do  this  easily,  make  check  marks 
as  indicated.     Be  watchful  of  position,  practice  intelligently,  and  let  the  movement  be  free  and  elastic. 

Practice  both  large  and  small  drills,  the  small  drills  helping  more  in  the  control  of  the  movement.  Count  8  for 
each  single  oval  given  in  the  third  quarter.  For  the  last  drill  count  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-glide  —  1-3-3-4-5-6-7-8-glide — 
1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-glide  —  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-glide  —  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-glide.  Swing  well  below  the  line  in  connecting  the 
ovals. 


f^J^ud/n^M^^;£[u^i/h^      ^ 
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Lesson  10.  These  drills  being  one  space  in  height  are  more  nearly  the  size  of  capital  letters  and  practice  on 
them  will  help  to  control  the  movement.  Direct  your  practice  intelligently  and  thoughtfully.  Make  up  a  suitable 
and  rhythmical  count  for  each  drill. 

The  drills  in  number  2  should  receive  considerable  practice,  especially  the  last  line,  for  they  lead  up  to  the 
making  of  the  capital  A.  For  drill  number  6  count  l-2-3-4-o-6-7-S-glide  —  i-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-down.  Curve  the  stroke  on 
the  count  down.  For  number  7  count  1-2-3-4-5-6,  1-2-3.  Make  the  oval  in  6  counts,  and  the  A  on  the  count  1-2-3. 
Drop  ending  stroke  a  little  below  the  base   line  and  curv..'  it  to  the  right,  lifting  the  pen  while  in  motion. 


Lesson  11..  This  lesson  should  receive  considerable  practice.  These  are  specific  drills  leading  directly  to  let- 
ters. Count  8  for  each  oval  in  number  1.  For  number  2  count  l-2-3-4-5-(;,  1-2-3.  For  number  3  count  1-2-3-4-3-6- 
loop.  For  number  4  count  down-Ioop-1-2-3-4-5-6.  In  the  second  D  drill  under  number  4  count  down-loop-1-2-3- 
4-5-loop.  For  the  first  C  drill  in  5  count  loop-1-2-3-4-5-6,  and  for  the  second  drill  count  1-2-3-4-swing.  The  first  E 
drill  in  6  count  dot-1 -2-1-2-3-4-5-6.     For  the  second  E  drill  count  dot-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8. 


jD  jO'  jO^  jO^  jO"  jO^  £rJd^ 

n  n  0OO(3<3(^(^(^(^ 


Lesson  12.  Make  two  ovals  and  two  .\"s  in  each  qua.ter  space.  They  should  not  be  a  lull  space  in  lieipht. 
Count  8  for  each  oval  and  1-2-3  for  the  A.  The  beginning  stroke  of  A  should  be  the  highest  point.  It  should  be 
closed  at  the  top,  and  the  ending  stroke  should  extend  a  little  below  the  base  line  curved  to  the  right.  Lift  the  pen 
in  ending  vvhile  in  motion. 

VVrite  these  words  with  a  free  movement.  Counting  can  be  done  by  naming  the  letters  thus  capital  A-n-n-u-m. 
Write  from  10  to  12  words  a  minute,  increasing   the  speed  as  you  become  more  proficient. 

The  sentence  should  be  written  several  times  at  the  rate  of  12  to  15  words  a  minute.  Keep  your  writing  uni- 
form in  slant,  spacing  and  height. 


i2M-jziz.a  a  a  a  a  (^c^(^  (^(^^  ^ 


Cyf..'-'€^^<^  ^^-z'—z^—t^    ^^T'-z^-i-ii^--^^^^^^ 
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Practical  Business  Writing 

E.  A.  LUPFER 

Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Send  Specimens  with  Return  Postage  for  Free  Criticism 


Are  You  Working  for  a 

Business  Educator 

Certificate  ? 


Penmanship  is  one  of  the  important  commercial  subjects,  and  if  you  are  alert  to  the  needs  of  business,  you 
will  not  neglect  your  handwriting.  Begin  this  lesson  with  renewed  determination  to  win.  Work  systematically  and 
carefully.  You  should  make  many  copies  of  the  sentence  below.  Do  not  give  up,  for  if  you  have  average  ability 
you  can  succeed.  Are  you  watching  your  position?  Unless  your  position  is  correct  and  your  tools  are  in  good 
shape,  you   cannot  hope   to   succeed. 


You  should  be  able  to  write  good  commercial  papers.     Study  the  arrangement.     Notici;  the  size  of  capitals  and 
small  letters.     Be  careful  not  to  make  the  little   "e's"  too  large. 


;^^^^?^    ///•  ^--^-  '^^^^^^^-^^-'^T^zi^^^^^^'^'Z-^ 


Unfortunate  is  he  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  receive  a  good  education.  If  you  have  not  received  in- 
struction in  penmanship,  or  have  neglected  it,  now  is  the  time  to  try  to  inake  amends.  Try  each  line  separately  until 
you  can  write  it  with  confidence.  Practice  separately  any  words  or  letters  you  are  weak  in.  Do  a  little  practicing 
each  day.     System  is  the  thing  we  need. 


^     f^^^u^/n^^ia^i^iu^i^h-      ^ 
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Let  us  watch  the  down  strokes.  They  are  straight  and  pulled  towards  the  center  of  the  liody.  If  you  get  in  the 
correct  position  and  move  the  paper  two  or  three  times  i  i  writing  across  the  page  you  should  not  be  troubled  with 
irregular  slant.     Study  as  much  as  you  practice. 


vyaa^^ 


/^.A^5^  ^^^..^.^^ 


Effort  in  any  line  is  always  rewarded  in  some  way,  and   if  you   master   penmanship   jou   surely   can   use   it   to- 
advantage,  for  good  writing  is  required  more  today  than  ever  before  in  spite  of  typewriters,  etc. 


y^^^^^J^  '-^^^p^^i.d.i^i;:^!^^^  ,^yA.iZ^c^^f--Z^£^<^-!^. 


Read  the  following  carefully  and   consider  it.     Review  the  letters  you  are  weak  in  and  also  the  exercises  used 

in  developing  them. 


^S<::^.^6'0. 
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EDITOR'S    PAGE 

PENMANSHIP  EDITION 

Our  Policy:  Better  Writing  Through 
Improved  Teaching  and  Methods. 
Form  with  Freedom  frona  the  Start. 

SIZES  AND  EXERCISES 

The  philosophy  and  mechanics  of 
learning  to  write  most  efficiently  are 
promoted  thiough  different  sizes  of 
letter  forms  and  by  means  of  exer- 
cises. 

Exercises  are  given  be'-iuse  they 
are  easier  than  letters,  i:  irticularly 
with  adults  who  are  re-forming  their 
writing  habits. 

Because  exercises  proved  their 
value  in  business  colleges  with  adults, 
many  have  concluded  that  they  are 
equally  necessary  and  efficient  on  the 
part  of  children  who  have  no  habits  to 
re-form. 

Specalists  in  other  subjects  and  of 
child  nature  long  since  discovered 
that  the  child  way  or  method  of  learn- 
ing differs  from  adult  methods  in 
many  particulars.  Because  of  imma- 
turity and  lack  of  capacity,  the  child 
cannot  practice  the  exercises  with  the 
intensity  of  effort  supplied  by  adults 
and  as  a  consequence  he  cannot  prac- 
tice them  with  the  same  ratio  of  pro- 
fit. 

Large  writing  is  less  intensive  than 
technical  e.xercises  and  means  more  to 
the  child  because  he  associates  it  with 
and  employs  it  in  language  expres- 
sion, which  is  not  true  of  exercises. 

Large  writing  makes  it  possible  to 
employ  large  muscles,  thus  function- 
ing fundamental  activity  from  the 
start,  which  means  from  the  large  to 
the  small,  and  from  the  easy  or  simple 
to  the  difficult  and  complex. 

.\ny  one  who  writes  with  arm  will 
make  more  progress  than  by  practic- 
ing exercises.  ff  "learning  through 
doing"  is  good  in  anything,  it  is  good 
in  writing.  It  is  only  through  large 
writing  in  the  beginning  that  the  child 
can  learn  to  do  correctly  through 
writing. 

Size  in  writing  is  more  important 
from  the  child's  point  of  activity  than 


e.xercises  because  less  difficult  and 
more  interesting  and  meaningful.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  tliat  there 
should  be  no  practice  upon  exercises 
on  the  part  of  children  but  that  large 
writing  should  serve  as  the  basis  of 
practice  with  e.xercises  of  secondary 
importance. 

It  has  been  found  that  large  writing 
is  also  good  for  adults,  but  second  in 
importance  to  exercises.  In  the  sec- 
ond and  third  grades,  size  of  writing 
and  exercises  are  of  about  equal  im- 
portance. 

Thus  sizes  and  exercises  serve  as 
the  basis  for  learning  writing,  the  for- 
mer as  the  mode  in  the  beginning 
for  children  and  the  latter  of  value  in 
the  end  for  adults. 


PREPAREDNESS 

An  army  of  500,000  or  more  of 
young  men  and  young  women  are  en- 
listing in  the  war  on  inefficiency  by 
enrolling  in  the  commercial  courses 
of  our  high  and  commercial  schools 
preparing  for  the  commercial  defense, 
success,  and  prosperity  of  our  country. 

,\nd  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  as  patriotic  and  determined 
to  serve  as  are  those  who  have  en- 
listed in  other  armies  of  defense  and 
preparedness. 

May  one  and  all  comprehend  and 
appreciate  that  they  are  real  soldiers 
battling  for  betterment  by  learning  to 
serve  themselves  efficiently  in  order 
that  they  may  serve  others  with  like 
enthusiasm  and  skill. 

Our  best  wishes  are  with  one  and 
all  for  the  service  of  humanity  in  the 
office,  factory,  or  field.  Not  where  but 
how  did  you  serve  will,  be  the  final 
question  which  will  determine  one's 
preparedness  and  patriotism. 


TEACHER  TRAINING 

This  is  the  day  of  the  normal  school 
and  supervisor  for  both  are  for  the 
purpose  of  training  teachers  to  serve 
pupils  more  and  more  efficiently.  For 
it  is  not  now  as  it  once  was  a  matter 
of  graduation,  but  of  continually  grad- 
uating by  constantly  trying  to  do 
better. 


Writing  being  an  artificial  art,  its  efficient  acquisition  requires  some  thought. 
Consequently  it  is  well  at  some  time  or  period  of  the  learning  to  think 
movement  or  manner  or  process  in  order  to  train  and  acquire  the  right  ac- 
tivity. This  is  the  second  stage  of  learning — the  HOW;  the  first  stage  being 
the  what.  Movement  is  a  Third  and  Fourth  grade  problem,  speaking  from 
the  point  of  view  or  development  of  the  child,  but  it  is  a  Grammar  Grade  or 
a  High  School  or  a  Business  College  problem  when  it  has  not  been  solved 
(acquired)  below  or  before  these  stages  of  growth.  To  sensitize  and  thus 
train  the  muscles  of  the  arm  constitutes  the  movement  problem  in   writing. 


As  a  supervisor  of  writing  are  you 
planning  the  best  year's  work  in 
teacher  training  or  merely  pupil  drill- 
ing? Or  are  you  merely  drilling  both 
teacher  and  pupil? 

Grilling,  drilling,  and  training  are 
synonomous  terms  witli  a  few,  but 
the  last  is  the  only  one  worth  while 
because  it  includes  the  second  and 
makes  the  first  unnecessary. 

Train  and  supervise — both  mean  the 
highest  efficiency. 


Federation    Affairs 

The  affairs  of  the  Federation  are 
coming  along  splendidly.  Every  room 
at  our  disposal  for  exhibition  has  been 
sold  and  all  the  booths  in  the  Crystal 
room  except  seven.  The  committee  is 
fast  completing  a  pretentious  outline 
for  symosism  on  a  bookkeeping 
course,  a  business  English  course,  and 
a  stenographic  course.  We  believe 
this  will  created  a  round  table  discus- 
sion more  valuable  than  the  Conven- 
tion has  ever  experienced  before. 
OTIS  I..  TRENARY. 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

The  above  from  one  of  Mr.  Tre- 
nary's  letters  liespeaks  a  successful 
gathering  ne.xt  holidays.  It  promises 
to  be  the  best  and  largest  ever  held. 
Make  it  so  and  yourself  happier  by 
being  there.  For  membership  ad- 
dress. W.  H.  Gilbert,  Secretary,  Mar- 
shalltown,   la 
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PROFESSIONAL  EDITION    MEANDERINGS 


A  Forum  for  the  Expression  of 
Convictions  and  Opinions  Re- 
lating to  Commercial  Education 


FEDERATION   INTERESTS 

Two-Dollar    Membership — Number    5 

After  a  miniber  of  years  of  trial  and 
experiment,  tlie  Federation  adopted  a 
Hat  rate  membership  of  $2.00  a  year. 

The  $3.00  initial  membership  fee 
and  $1.50  annual  fee  did  no_t  accom- 
plish as  much  as  desired  by  way  of 
holding  old  members,  and  it  had  a 
tendency  to  discourage  local  regis- 
tration. 

V\'e  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
$2.00  for  one  and  all  will  prove  more 
popular  and  profitable  than  the  old 
$:!.00,  $t..50,  and  7.5c  memberships. 

Another  move  on  the  part  of  the 
last  Convention  people  was  good  and 
needs  to  be  encouraged  and  enforced. 
We  refer  to  admission  to  meetings 
and  banquets  by  badge.  There  were 
fewer  this  year  than  heretofore  who 
attended   without   registering. 

Membership  is  an  evidence  of  re- 
spect and  esteem  for  one's  callin.g  and 
one's  self.  Let  us  encourage  these 
.good  (|ualities  by  requiring  all  to  aid 
in  supporting  the  Federaton  who 
would  partake  of  it  by  attending  or 
reading  the  proceedings. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  enroll  if  you 
are   not  a  member. 


DOUBLE  OPPORTUNITY 

The  business  college  lias  ever  been, 
and  must  continue  to  be  in  no  mean 
measure,  the  poor  man's  high  school, 
college,  and  university.  It  has  been 
.the  short  cut  to  efficiency  and  com- 
pensation. To  the  over-age.  to  the 
mature,  to  the  ambitious,  to  the  needy, 
it  will  continue  to  serve  as  in  the 
past. 

The  commercial  high  school  is  like- 
wise the  poor  man's  business  college, 
providing  preparedness  in  commercial 
efficiency  to  the  young  who  need  four 
years  to  mature  in  order  to  go  directly 
into  business  life  or  into  college  or 
university  for  more  thorou.gh  prepar- 
ation. 

Circumstances  should  and  will  de- 
termine which  institution  can  best 
serve  the  youth's  need.  Each  is  doing 
work  the  other  cannot  so  well  per- 
form and  thus  each  is  serving  equally 
well  ia  the  cause  of  qualification. 

Not  infrequently  both  serve  the 
same  individual,  the  one  to  start  and 
the  other  to  finish  his  educational 
career. 

The  world  is  the  better  for  both  in- 
stitutions and  those  engaged  in  each 
are  the  better  because  of  the  other. 
For  salaries  are  better  and  courses  are 
stronger  because  of  the  competition 
and  co-operation. 


CARL  C.  MARSHALL 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

The  Starting  things   off  is 

First-Termers  always  an  inspiring 
operation,  whether  it 
is  a  school  boy's  foot  race,  the  open- 
ing of  the  baseball  season,  or  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Presidential  finger  upon 
the  button  which  sets  in  motion  the 
machinery  of  a  world's  fair.  A  keener 
interest  always  attaches  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  thing  than  to  its  finish.  Part 
of  this  is  what  the  boys  call  "a  sport- 
ing interest."  It  is  a  sort  of  gamble 
as  to  whether  the  thing  will  succeed. 
In  ancient  times,  the  sooth-sayers,  or 
augurs,  were  always  called  in  w-hen 
any  important  enterprise  was  started, 
and  plied  their  mysteries,  to  find  out 
whether  the  thing  w-ould  succeed  or 
fail,  looking  for  "signs"  in  the  entrails 
of  birds,  the  courses  of  the  stars,  or 
other  mysterious  things  of  nature. 
Hence  our  word,  "inaugurate." 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
school  teachers,  who  come  back  from 
the  lakes,  the  mountains,  the  sea 
shore,  or  mayhap,  the  summer  schools, 
to  "inaugurate"  the  work  of  the  1916- 
17  school  year,  will  wonder  about  the 
outcome,  even  if  they  do  not  consult 
the  "signs."  To  many  it  will  be  their 
first  attempt,  and  will  mean  the  great- 
est test  their  personality  has  ever  un- 
dergone. How  vividly  my  own  mem- 
ory harks  back  to  that  autumn  day  in 
1873  when  I  "faced  the  music"  in  my 
first  school.  Not  once  since  that  far 
away  time  have  I  had  such  a  tense 
and  trying  experience.  It  seemed  to 
nie  that  the  merry  eyes  of  that  little 
l)unch  of  prairie-raised  Kansans  could 
see  clear  through  me  to  the  back  but- 
tons of  my  coat.  What  would  they 
conclude  about  me?  How  should  I 
come  out?  Would  I  "give  satisfac- 
tion," or  would  there  be  a  "board 
meetin' "  a  little  later  to  decide  that 
I  "hed  no  disipplin'  "  and  would  have 
to   quit? 

Some  witty  dietarian  has  observed 
that  there  is  no  more  tragic  sight  in 
this  world  than  the  spectacle  of  a  fat 
man  eating  a  potato.  But  tragic  as 
this  may  be,  it  isn't  a  circumstance  to 
the  spectacle  afforded  by  a  man  trying 
to  teach  school  when  nature  did  not 
intend  him  for  the  job.  Successful 
teachers  are  "born"  quite  as  surely  as 
poets.  But  how  is  one  to  tell  whether 
he  is  a  "born  teacher?"  Believe  me, 
it  won't  take  long,  and  the  signs  are 
rather  sure.  Perhaps  the  liest  test  is, 
"Do  you  like  it?"  If  you  find  that 
teaching  bores  you,  irritates  you  and 
chloroforms  vour  enthusiasm,  get  out 


as  soon  as  you  decently  can,  for  you 
will  fail.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  couldn't  become  successful  teach- 
ers in  a  million  years.  It  is  not  their 
fault,  of  course,  any  more  than  it  is 
their  fault  if  they  cannot  compose  a 
sonato,  or  paint  a  landscape.  It  is 
only  tlieir  fault  if  they  keep  at  it.  I 
don't  mean,  of  course,  that  the  born 
teacher  will  never  have  any  trouble, 
and  will  always  be  self-satisfied  and 
happy.  There  will  be  plenty  of  per- 
plexity and  discontent,  but  it  will  be 
discontent  with  your  own  methods, 
not  with  the  job  itself — a  discontent 
that  always  cries  for  better  results, 
and  will  not  be  satisfied.  It  is  this 
keen  difficidty  of  the  problem  that 
makes  teaching  so  interesting  to  the 
right  person. 

So  here's  wishing  bon  voyage  for 
all  those  who  are  to  launch  their  boats 
in  the  pedagogic  sea  about  the  time 
when  the  September  Educator  ap- 
pears. May  you  avoid  the  rocks  and 
cross  currents,  escape  the  mines  and 
submarines,  be  too  busy  to  get  sea 
sick,  and  finish  the  cruise  next  spring 
without  wishing  you  had  staid  on 
shore. 


The  Verdun  Twenty  -  five  hundred 
Cost  Sheets  dollars  would  be  for 
most  of  us  a  rather  nice 
little  capital.  For  one  thing,  in  many 
parts  of  our  country,  it  would  buy  a 
forty-acre  farm  with  enough  stock 
and  implements  to  yield  a  comfortable 
and  peaceful  living  for  an  ordinary 
family.  For  another  thing,  it  would 
equip  a  snug  little  corner  grocery  with 
a  two-thousand  dollar  stock  and  an 
extra  $500  of  capital  to  take  care  of 
emergencies.  Many  a  prosperous 
business  school  with  a  good  living  in 
it  for  one  man  and  his  family  could 
be  bought  for  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  in  hard  cash.  As  another  and 
more  luxurious  investment,  it  would 
buy  an  up-to-date  seven-passenger 
touring  car  with  all  the  latest  wrin- 
kles, or  it  would  buy  a  cozy  home  in 
most  any  suburb  or  small  town,  for  a 
family  with  not  too  expensive  tastes. 
There  are  other  good  things  that 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  would  do 
for  most  any  of  us. 

I  am  moved  to  these  reflections  by 
reading  in  a  war  article  that  the  new 
forty-centimeter  shells  which  the 
French  are  hurling  at  the  Germans 
every  minute  or  so  at  \'erdun  cost  the 
French  government  just  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  apiece.  It  is  said 
that  when  one  of  these  monster  ex- 
plosives goes  off  in  the  German  lines, 
it  instantly  kills,  by  the  shock  alone, 
every  man  within  a  radius  of  one 
hundred  feet.  With  ordinary  luck  it  is 
counted  that  each  shell  is  .good  for  at 
least  fifty  of  the  poor  "bodies."  This 
would  amount  to  $50  a  man  for  the 
killing  power  of  each  shell  thrown. 
No  douljt  it  is  good  business  for  the 
French  to  put  the  Germans  out  of 
commission  at  the  rate  of  $50  apiece. 
Of  course  the  Germans  are  putting 
their  millions  into  the  same  kind  of 
investment  with  respect  to  the  French. 
Queer   work   for   Christians,    isn't    it? 

(Concluded  on  page  34) 
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MATHEMATICS 


O.  S.    SMITH 

High  School  of  Commerce,  Delr 


AS  IT  WAS 


One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  any 
trade  or  profession  is  custom.  The 
life  of  every  person  is  tremendously 
influenced  by  this  most  peculiar 
power.  We  think,  act,  believe,  and 
worship  as  our  ancestors  or  those 
about  us  have  thought,  acted,  believed, 
and  worshipped.  Sometimes  there  is 
reason  to  follow  custom  and  some- 
times it  is  folly  to  do  so.  The  old 
is  not  essentially  good  because  it  is 
old  and  the  new  wron.g  because  it  is 
new,   or  vice   versa. 

The  habit  of  blindly  following  cus- 
tom is  exceedingly  well  established  in 
many  phases  of  our  educational  life. 
We  commonly  rant  at  others  for  be- 
ing so  bound  to  tradition,  but  there 
are  very  few  educators  that  have  any 
reason  for  this  attitude  toward  other 
professions. 

While  we  have  made  wonderful 
progress  in  extending  education  and 
multiplying  the  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring it,  we  have  not  made  the  pro- 
gress that  we  should  in  the  different 
courses  of  study  and  in  the  text  books 
from  which  these  courses  are  given  to 
the  student. 

These  few  remarks  are  intended  to 
cover  only  certain  situations  in  com- 
mercial education  in  general  and  com- 
mercial arithmetic  in  particular. 

To  begin  vifith  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  private  commercial  schools 
sprang  up  largely  because  the  public 
schools  were  not  exactly  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  public.  This  was 
clearly  seen  by  some  several  years 
ago  and  the  result  is,  that  we  now 
have  the  commercial  courses  firmly 
established  in  the  high  schools  of 
nearly  all  cities,  and  a  great  many  uni- 
versities are  giving  attention  to  this 
particular  branch  of  education.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  uni- 
versity instead  of  being  a  leader  in 
this  movement  has  fallen  into  line 
more  or  less  sullenly  with  a  great 
many  protests,  but  withal  as  grace- 
fully as  their  stolid  dignity  would  per- 
mit. 

The  natural  thing  of  course  has 
happened.  The  text  books,  courses 
of  study,  methods  and  in  large  part, 
the  teachers  themselves,  were  taken 
from  the  private  commercial  schools 
and  transplanted  in  the  high  schools 
and  in  some  instances  in  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges.  This  transplanting 
has  not  altogether  been  successful, 
though  it  has  met  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  success  than  had  been  pre- 
dicted. 


The  weakest  parts  in  this  process  of 
transplantation  were  the  courses  of 
study,  text  books,  and  methods.  This 
is  so,  not  because  the  private  commer- 
cial school  was  all  wrong  but  because 
conditions  were  vastly  different,  es- 
pecially in  the  high  school. 

When  the  private  commercial 
school  first  came  into  existence  it 
found  its  adherents  mostly  among 
men  who  were  in  business  and  felt  a 
need  of  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping 
and  arithmetic  together  with  a  good 
hand  writing.  These  men  were  not 
essentially  business  men,  but  among 
the  number  was  a  goodly  proportion 
of  clerks  and  bookkeepers  who  want- 
ed a  more  complete  knowledge  of  ac- 
counts. Bookkeeping,  arithmetic  and 
penmanship  constituted  the  subjects 
in  which  instruction  was  given  in  the 
early  commercial  schools.  Shorthand 
came  later  and  following  it,  the  type- 
writer. 

In  commercial  schools  in  the  early 
days  young  men  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age  were  the  exceptions,  as 
many  of  the  students  were  thirty  or 
even  forty  years  of  age.  Many  of 
these  people  as  a  matter  of  fact  had 
only  a  very  limited  education,  but  they 
were  mature  and  had  lear?ied  many 
things  by  experience  and  therefore 
brought  with  them  a  rather  substan- 
tial foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
commercial   education. 

It  was  necessary  to  prepare  text 
books  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
people  and  the  result  was  that  such 
books  were  prepared  and  are  still  in 
existence,  some  of  them  now  being 
used  as  text  books.  Many  of  these 
texts  were  excellent  presentations  of 
the  subject  of  arithmetic  treated  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  needs  of  busi- 
ness of  that  day  but  can  not  be  said 
to  meet  present-day  conditions. 

An  examination  of  these  old  text 
books  on  arithmetic  reveals  some 
strange  things  as  seen  through  mod- 
ern eyes. 

Previous  to  the  nineteenth  century 
there  were  only  two  or  three  books  on 
arithmetic  that  could  be  called  Ameri- 
can. All  the  other  books  in  use  were 
prepared  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  mainly  England,  France,  and 
the  Germanic  states.  However  the 
books  translated  from  the  French 
probably  stood  next  to  the  English 
books  in  popularity,  though  there  is 
nothing  in  existence  from  which  a 
definite  conclusion  could  be  drawn. 

It  was  only  natural  that  after  the 
war  of  the  revolution  when  the  colon- 
ies became  independent,  the  strong 
national  sense  that  had  been  fostered 
among  them  should  manifest  itself. 
Therefore  at  about  the  end  of  the 
second  generation  followin,g  this 
struggle  for  independence,  there  ap- 
peared a  number  of  new  books  on  the 
subject  of  arithmetic.  These  books 
made  an  appearance  from  1824  to 
about  1837,  and  included  among  others 
were   the   following: 

Schoolmasters'  Assistant,  by  Duball, 
published  in  1834.  but  the  manuscript 
seems  to  have  been  prepared  before 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as 
it  contain  a  recommendation  by  Noah 


Webster  on  Dccem]}er  12,  1799.  About 
the  same  time  appeared  Bezout's 
Arithmetic,  translated  from  the 
French  and  another  book  known  as 
the  Federal  Calculator,  or  Scholar's 
Assistant,  by  Thomas  T.  Smiley.  Mr. 
Smiley  brought  out  a  revised  edition 
of  his  book  about  1838.  To  show  the 
thought  of  the  times  the  following 
quotations  will  suffice:  By  Wm.  P. 
Smith,  Preceptor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  No.  152  South 
Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
dated  March  8,  1825,  "There  are  parts 
in  Mr.  Smiley's  work  which  are  very 
valuable:  the  rules  given  by  him  in 
Barter,  Loss  and  Gain,  and  Exchange, 
are  a  great  desideratum  in  a  new  sys- 
tem, etc.,  *  *  *  and  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  calculations  in  the  work 
are  made  in  Federal  money,  the  only 
currency  now  known  in  the  United 
States,"  etc. 

The  United  States  Gazette  said:  "In 
referring  to  the  merits  of  this  little 
work,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  a 
.greater  portion  of  its  pages  are  de- 
voted to  Federal  calculation  than  is 
generally  allowed  in  primary  works  in 
this  branch  of  study.  The  heavy  tax 
of  time  and  patience  which  our  youth 
are  now  compelled  to  pay  to  the  er- 
rors of  their  ancestors,  by  performing 
the  various  operations  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings and  pence,  should  be  remitted, 
and  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  the 
Federal  computation  is  becoming  the 
prominent  practice  of  school  arith- 
metic." 

Just  imagine!  This  statement — "be- 
coming"— was  made  more  than  sixty 
years  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  more  than  forty  years 
after  a  new  system  of  currency  had 
been  adopted  for  the  United  States, 
but  nevertheless  this  same  little  vol- 
ume contairied  a  great  many  problems 
calculated  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence. 

It  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  break 
away  from  custom,  as  at  this  day  the 
educators  and  arithmeticians  contin- 
ued to  write  dollars,  cents  and  mills 
as  they  had  written  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  It  was  customery  to  write 
.$6,325  as  6$  33c  5m.  It  would  most 
likely  be  incorrect  to  say  that  they 
did  not  understand  the  application  of 
a  decimal  system  of  calculation  as 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  they 
did,  yet  they  were  bound  by  custom. 


ACCOUNTANCY 

(Continued  from  following  page) 

head  Expense,  each  article,  made  up, 
absorbs.  He  knows  that  the  total  of 
sales  must  exceed  the  total  outlay — 
the  sum  total  paid  out  on  account  of 
Material,  Labor  and  Expense.  Ex- 
pense, we  note,  then,  is  a  necessary 
charge  to  the  cost  of  production,  and 
must  be  figured  in  consistently  before 
the  Selling  Price  can  be  accurately 
established.  The  absolute  necessity 
of  giving  Manufacturing  Expense  the 
most  careful  consideration,  when  ab- 
sorbing it  in  the  cost  of  production, 
thereby  capitalizing  it,  or  converting 
it  into  an  asset,  cannot  be  emphasized 
too   vigorously. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


WINFIELD  WRIGHT,  LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COSTING 

An  important  man  is  he  wlio  can 
figure  accurate  costs.  He  is  to  the 
twentieth  century  business  organiza- 
tion what  the  skillful  navigator  is  to 
the  ocean  grey  hound.  We  can  only 
say  at  the  final  summing  up  that  much 
depends  upon  him;  that  he  is  an  in- 
dispensable and  inseparable  part  of 
up-to-the-hour  manufacturing. 

Costing,  or  Cost  Analysis,  has  as 
its  final  aim,  the  proper  arangement 
of  systems  of  record  so  that  an  analy- 
sis of  costs  of  operation  or  of  con- 
struction may  be  readily  made.  When 
analysis  becomes  comparatively  easy 
economics  in  production  are  sure  to 
be  discovered;  the  management  is  en- 
abled to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
largest  undertaking;  and  this  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  entire  organi- 
zation, coupled  with  the  valuable  com- 
parisons which  can  be  made  between 
the  results  of  successive  periodic 
statements  enables  one  to  manage  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

To  most  of  us  a  cost-keeping  sys- 
tem means  a  few  schemes  and  tricks 
tacked  on  to  the  regular  bookkeeping 
system.  The  unitiated  of  us  are  un- 
able to  understand  how  a  mere  book- 
keeper can  develop  into  a  full-fledged 
and  successful  manager.  Mastering 
cost-keeping  works  the  metamorpho- 
sis —  the  chrysalis  becomes  a  thing 
complete — the  ordinary  clerk  becomes 
the  man  of  parts,  the  man  of  science, 
the  engineer.  Cost-keeping  and  the 
consequently  possible  cost  analysis 
involves  a  study  and  a  comparison  of 
methods  and  of  machines,  and  such 
study  and  comparison  leads  to  im- 
provements and  to  commercial  suc- 
cess. 

The  cost  analyist.  or  cost-getter,  is 
an  engineer, — a  production  and  effi- 
ciency engineer.  His  work  is  the 
management  of  the  twentieth  century 
industrial_  plant, — the  plant  which  has 
been  devised,  designed,  in  fact,  creat- 
ed bj-  the  mechanical  engineer,  who, 
while  designing  and  creating,  made 
full  use,  however,  of  the  figures  and 
statistics  of  the  cost-getter  and  one- 
time bookkeeper.  The  duty  of  the 
mechanical  engineer  ceases,  however, 
with  the  completion  of  the  plant.  He 
hands  it  over  to  the  production  en- 
gineer, the  industrial  expert,  the  cost 
analyist.  The  latter  assumes  the 
broader  and  more  profitable  function 
of  operating  the  plant  which  the 
brains  of  his  predecessor,  the  mechan- 
ical engineer,  have  created.     The  field 


is  vast  and  unlimited.  The  work  of 
the  mechanical  engineer  is  a  compar- 
atively short-lived  job  in  the  case  of 
any  one  undertaking.  The  activities 
of  the  cost  analyist  are  spread  over 
the   entire   life  of  the   concern. 

"Cost-keeping  has  for  one  of  its 
main  objects  the  determination  of  the 
efficiency  of  men.  A  proper  system 
of  cost-keeping  tells  you  daily  what 
each  workman,  or  each  gang  of  work- 
men, has  accomplished.  It  is  better 
than  a  foreman  for  it  cannot  'stand 
in'  with  the  men.  It  is  better  than  a 
foreman  for  its  costs  you  less  and 
tells  you  more.  A  proper  system  tells 
jou  who  are  your  good  men  and  who 
are  your  lazy  men.  It  tells  you  whom 
to  discharge  and  whom  to  promote. 
It  tells  you  whose  wages  are  too  high 
and  whose  are  not  high  enough.  And 
finally  it  leads  to  that  ideal  condition 
of  industrial  organization  known  as 
profit  sharing.  How  often  have  we 
read  in  novels  of  Utopia,  where  all 
men  share  in  the  profits  of  all  busi- 
ness; and  how  often  have  we  smiled 
with  incredulity  at  the  prospect?  Yet 
Utopia  is  right  here  in  America,  in 
spots;  and  it  is  a  Utopia  far  more 
rational  than  the  Utopia  of  the  dream- 
ers. There  are  many  firms  that  pay 
their  men  according  to  a  unit-price, 
or  bonus,  system.  This  is  profit- 
sharing  and  it  is  a  profit  sharing  be- 
.gotten  by  the  use  of  cost-keeping 
systems;  for,  when  a  manager  has 
learned  by  cost-keeping  that  certain 
men,  or  groups  of  men,  produce  more 
than  others,  he  soon  perceives  the  ad- 
vantage of  stimulating  them  to  futher 
use  of  brain  and  muscle  by  paying 
them  either  bonus  for  each  unit  pro- 
duced in  excess  of  a  prescribed  mini- 
mum, or  a  unit  price  for  each  price  of 
work  performed.  The  men  invariably 
respond  to  this  stimulus  and  often  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  It  is  nothing 
unusual  for  a  man  to  increase  his  out- 
put 50%  upon  the  introduction  of  a 
bonus  system  of  payment;  and  there 
are  many  instances  of  increases 
amounting  to  200%.  Each  man  then 
becomes  a  contractor  and  works  with 
the  zeal  of  a  contractor,  for  his  earn- 
ings increase  as  his  energy  and  ability 
increase.  This  is  practical  profit- 
sharing  that  any  workman  can  under- 
stand. It  is  not  something  vague  and 
intangible,  like  5%  per  annum.  It  is 
something  intensely  real  and  imme- 
diate, for  a  man  can  feel  it  in  the  pay 
envelope  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Cost- 
keeping,  then,  leads  to  better  manage- 
ment. It_  substitutes  the  record  card 
for  the  'big  stick,'  yet  the  record  card 
itself  is  the  biggest  stick  ever  de- 
vised." 

The  outline  below  shows  the  fac- 
tors which   figure   in  and  become   im- 


l>urtant  —  necessary  —  component, 
parts  of  True,  or  Real,  Cost,  i.  e.,  the 
cost  of  the  finished  article  in  the  in- 
stance of  a  manufacturing  business. 

Real  Cost 

The  cost  of  finished  goods — the  out- 
put —  comprehends,  or  covers,  far 
more  than  the  figure  of  wages  paid, 
plus  the  amount  of  material  used. 
There  must  be  some  Overhead  Ex- 
pense.' The  manufacturer  ignoring 
this  item  of  Real  Cost,  soon  finds  a 
very  plausible  explanation  for  the 
company's  business  losses  —  for  the 
yearly  deficit,  which  so  stubbornly 
continued  to  grow,  until  it  ate  up  the 
Surplus  and  then  listed  itself  among 
the  assets  on  the  Balance  Sheet  under 
the  heading  of  Deficit  .Account.  The 
company's  executive  head  finds,  we 
hope  not  too  late,  that  he  has  based 
his  Selling  Price  on  a  figure  materi- 
ally smaller  than  the  Real  Cost  of  the 
product.  The  following  outline  will 
.1,'ive  us  some  idea  of  the  many  and 
varied  kinds  of  Overhead  Expense, 
which  the  hapless  executive  has  failed 
to  figure  in  when  setting  his  Selling 
Price: 

(Foreman, 
Shop  Clerks. 
Tool    Keepers, 
etc. 


Overhead 
Expense 


In  Oftice 
Mainten- 
ance 


General 


Clerks. 
Executives' 

Salaries, 
Helpers,  etc. 

Depreciation 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Freight 

Expressage 

Cartage 

Printing 

Stationery 

Telephone 

Telegraph 

Traveling  E  x- 

pense 
Postage 
Legal 
Water 
Heat 
Lightirig 
.Advertising 
Etc.,   Etc. 

Is  it  not  evident,  then,  that  the 
question  of  Expense  is  of  vital  im- 
portance— that  it  is  certainly  a  part 
of  the  Real  Cost?  In  fact,  the  Over- 
head Expense  figure  (see  above  out- 
line) is  often  found  to  be  in  excess  of 
the  Direct  Labor  cost.  The  success- 
lul,  up-to-the-minute,  manufacturer 
knows   just   how   much   of   this   Over- 

(Concluded  on  preceding  page) 
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Giving  Letters  Life 
and  Decent  Dress 


LOUIS  VICTOR  EYTINGE 
Florence,  Arizona 

This  is  the  first  of  two  installments, 
representing  Mr.  Eytinge's  paper  read 
before  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  at  their  Toronto 
convention  two  years  ago.  It  in- 
stantly put  its  author  in  the  first  order 
of  business  English  stars.  Our  read- 
ers should  note  the  writer's  vivid  and 
well-sustained  figures  of  speech;  his 
concise  and  penetrating  style,  lucid 
and  limpid  as  spring  water.  Catch  his 
happy  use  of  alliteration  and  remem- 
ber that  his  remarkable  work  is  done 
in  his  cell,  in  the  State  Penitentiary, 
at  Florence,  Arizona,  where  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  temperature  to  reach 
120  in  the  shade.  Without  college 
training,  and  in  the  lace  of  broken 
health  and  morals,  serving  a  lite  sen- 
tence, this  young  man  set  out  to 
prove  J.  G.  Holland's  words  from 
"Gradatim": 
We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under 

our  feet, 
By  what   we    have    mastered   of   good 

and   gain; 
By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion 

slain, 
And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hour- 
ly  meet. 
Heaven    is    not    reached    at    a    single 

bound, 
But  we  build  the  ladded  by  which  we 

rise 
From  the   lowly  earth   to   the   vaulted 

skies, 
And   we   mount   to   the   summit   round 

by  round. 

If  you,  havmg  freedom,  health,  and 
a  good  mind,  have  not  made  a  useful 
place  and  a  worthy  name  for  your- 
self, let  Mr.  Eytinge's  achievements 
be  a  spur  to  you  as  you  read  his  ar- 
ticles.— The  Editor. 

The  tramp,  rather  than  the  tempor- 
arily out  of  work,  aroused  many  cities 
last  winter  to  the  problem  of  the  un- 
employed. Actually  more  than  a  mil- 
lion, products  of  our  civilization,  their 
very  numbers  and  manifest  weakness- 
■  es  awakened  a  public  conscience  to  a 
danger  menacing  the  social  structure. 
Yes — and  it  is  about  time  that  busi- 
ness men  were  aroused  to  the  danger 
that  threatens  their  most  modern 
method  of  merchandising  because  of 
the  ragged  hordes  of  letter  hoboes 
that  are  beating  their  way  through  the 
.American  mails! 

In  the  larger  cities,  these  chronic 
unemployed  were  offered  work  shov- 
eling snow  and  dirt,  but  in  most  cases 
the    human    being   refused   or   al    best 


worked  but  spasmodically.  Tliey  had 
wishbones  instead  of  backbones.  They 
lacked  stamina  and  endurance.  Each 
spurt  brought  its  weakening  reaction 
lliat  sent  them  lower  and  lower,  to 
end  as  drifting  dregs  in  poor-house 
and  prison — social  outcasts  thrown 
from  the  channels  of  lite  into  an 
empty  existence — human  derelicts  in 
the  path  of  progress.  Inasmuch  as  I 
have  at  times,  in  the  past,  associated 
with  these  tramps,  I  am  well  prepared 
to  believe  those  sociologists  who  as- 
sert that  they  number  more  than  a 
million.  If  then,  one  per  cent  of  our 
population  can  create  such  a  social 
disturbance,  why  should  not  advertis- 
ing and  business  men  become  alarmed 
when  letter  experts  insist  that  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  letters  that  are  sent 
out  are  not  doing  the  things  for  which 
they  were  brought  into  existence? 

Many  men  bewail  the  passing  ot  the 
old  hand-written  letter,  thinking  that 
the  art  of  letter-writing  is  lost.  They 
cry  out  that  the  typewriter  and  dupli- 
cating machine  have  destroyed  the 
letter  of  courtesy,  urbanity  and  hearti- 
ness. Nonesense!  Nothing  of  the 
kind!  They  have  elevated  standards 
and  given  rise  to  a  library.  It  is  true 
that  the  speeding  up  processes  in  bus- 
iness have  cast  aside  many  of  the 
formal  non-essentials  common  in 
long-ago  letters — but — it  is  also  true 
that  the  very  high  grade  form  letter, 
written  with  infinite  care  and  appeal- 
ing art,  printed  and  processed  with  re- 
gard for  typographic  beauty,  is  the 
equal  of  anything  we  had  in  unscien- 
tific olden  times. 

The  trouble  is  that  in  struggling 
after  a  higher  efficiency  in  machines 
and  methods  we  have  not  kept  pro- 
gress in  men  and  minds,  at  least  so 
far  as  we  reflect  these  in  our  letter 
work. 

In  seeking  after  those  things  that 
loomed  large  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
little  things  about  us  and  have  al- 
lowed our  letters  to  be  handled  by 
incompetents  or  to  reflect  our  own 
indifference,  and  so  —  there  has  crept 
into  our  letters  a  degeneracy  like 
unto  that  which  saps  the  soul  of  the 
tramp' 

So  many  letters  beg  for  business 
with  stammering  speech  and  halting 
gait,  or  other  congenital  disorder  that 
makes  one  lielieve  them  to  have  been 
brought  into  being  by  foolish  fathers 
wlio  neither  planned  nor  prepared  the 
way  for  their  coming.  Some  babble 
out  their  story  in  that  empty  expres- 
sionless style  employed  by  the  wan- 
dering mind.  Others  are  flabby  flesh- 
ly word  hulks  that  flop  around  with- 
out any  argumentative  facts  to  serve 
as  the  bracing  bones  for  their  bulk. 
Some  are  equally  disgusting  at  the 
other  extreme,  for  their  facts  stand  up 
as  .grisly  skeletons  without  the  grace- 
ful covering  of  courtesy.  Others 
make  splendid  starts  or  fitful  finishes 
— flaring  flashes  that  make  these 
spasms  of  activity  show  more  strik- 
ingly the  general  weakness.  What  the 
letter  world  needs — and  needs  now — 
is  a  law  of  eugenics! 

If  the  Great  Executive  thought 
enough  of  his  human  instruments  to 
make   them  "after   His  image."  surely 


we  should  think  enough  of  our  brain 
children  lo  make  them  representative 
of  their  parenthood.  As  a  wise  father 
is  careful  in  the  training  of  his  son, 
seeing  that  his  mind  acquires  only 
that  which  is  best  and  his  body  be 
fed  to  make  bone  and  brawn,  so,  too, 
should  we  plan  and  care  for  our  let- 
ters that  they  may  grow  into  etficient 
offspring.  Let  us  make  our  letters 
like  ourselves.  Let  us  take  our  bare 
bony  facts  and  so  assemble  them  that 
we  have  an  articulated  skeleton.  It 
must  be  a  working  skeleton — leg  must 
not  be  in  arm's  place — all  the  joints 
want  to  be  well  protected  and  well 
oiled,  so  that  they  neither  protrude 
too  plainly  nor  creak  in  motion.  Upon 
our  skeleton  let  us  build  a  body  of 
attractive  ideas  colored  with  carefully 
selected  words,  paying  attention  as 
we  go  along,  that  each  muscle  really 
flexes  and  that  each  word  really  pic- 
tures. One  thing  is  yet  lacking: 
LIFE.  All  that  has  been  done  is 
worthless  if  one  does  not  start  the 
heart  to  pumping  the  red  blood  of 
personality  that  gives  the  living- 
power  to  your  letter.  You  possess 
this  personality — this  magic  indefin- 
able something  that  makes  you  indif- 
ferent. Your  physical  appearance, 
your  facial  expressions,  your  carriage 
— these  are  but  small  parts  of  your 
personality.  Its  greatest  force  is 
felt  rather  than  seen  and  this  portion 
of  yourself  is  what  you  must  breathe 
into  your  letters.  Put  the  spirit  of 
yourself  —  put  SOLIL  into  your  pen 
and  paper  salesmen. 

The  trouble  with  most  business 
men,  when  they  write  letters,  is  that 
they  become  too  self-conscious  of 
their  task.  They  seem  to  get  out  of 
their  natural  state  —  to  forget  what- 
ever ability  they  may  have  had  as 
flesh-and-blood  salesmen  and  either 
sink  down  into  some  miring  rut  from 
which  the  pitifully  pipe  their  pleas  for 
business,  or  else  they  stolidly  strut 
around  on  stiff  stilts!  Is  there  any 
reason  for  other  than  naturalness  in 
our  lives,  in  our  selling  or  in  our  let- 
ters? If  we  can  be  humanly  natural 
in  our  face-to-face  selling — if  we  can 
use  crisp,  crackling,  clean  and  clear 
conversation — why  do  we  change  all 
this  when  we  write  business  letters 
and  involve  ourselves  in  floundering 
flap-doodle?  It  but  tends  to  handicap 
business  letters  in  general  and  to  a 
deterioration  of  our  letters  in  parti- 
cular, until  these  become  like  the 
tramp,  chronically  out  of  work  and 
impossibly   inefficient! 

Among  tramps  I've  met  long-haired 
ex-actors  who  were  quite  capable  of 
weaving  words,  stringing  sonorous 
phrases,  polishing  rhetoric  —  but  it 
was  all  sound  and  little  sense.  They 
were  Superficial  parasites  incapable  of 
real  acting.  Lofty  literature,  "hifalu- 
tin  spread-eagleism."  conjuring  with 
catch-phrases  and  the  like,  are  as 
much  out  of  place  in  real  result  ren- 
dering letters  as  is  deadly  dull,  drab 
conventionalism.  The  tramp  knock- 
ing at  your  back  door  has  a  negative 
personality — he  is  a  slouch  because  he 
has    been    slipping   down   rather   than 

(Concluded   on   page  24) 
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THE   STORY   OF  JACKSON 
VERSUS   SAMPSON. 

Thu  following  relates  the  case 
known  in  law  as  Jackson  vs.  Samp- 
son (the  names  are  fictitious  but  the 
facts  are  true;  and  pertains  to  a  trans- 
fer of  land  by  means  of  a  power  of 
attorney.  It  appears  that  George  B. 
Stone  purchased  certain  property  from 
H.  H.  Hammond,  who  was  acting  as 
attorney  in  fact  for  the  owner.  Maria 
Gonzola.  Some  years  after  Stone  pur- 
chased the  property,  he  died.  After  his 
death  a  suit  was  filed  against  Jackson 
as  administrator  of  the  estate  of 
Stone  to  recover  the  property.  The 
suit  was  brought  by  Maria  Sampson 
who  claimed  that  she  was  entitled  to 
the  recovery  of  the  property  because 
of  the  fact  that  she  had  married  be- 
tween the  time  when  she,  as  Maria 
Gonzola,  executed  the  power  of  at- 
torney to  Hammond,  and  the  date  of 
the  conveyance  bj'  Hammond  to 
Stone.  In  other  words  she  contended 
that  the  power  of  attorney  given  by 
her  when  she  was  single  was  annulled 
by  her  subsequent  marriage,  and  the 
deed  she  had  previously  authorized 
executed  by  her  attorney  in  fact  was 
void;  that  it  was  Stone's  business  to 
know  whether  she  was  still  single  at 
the  time.  The  court  decided  in  favor 
of  the  woman  thereby  upholding  her 
contention  as  being  correct  in  law. 
and  the  Stone  estate  lost  the  land. 

According  to  an  eminent  authority 
it  has  been  poetically  proclaimed  that 
"he  who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash," 
yet  the  statutes  of  all  civilized  states 
provide  for  sending  the  thief  to  p'-ison 
for  stealing  that  sort  of  trash.  But 
he  who  steals  land  through  the  aid  of 
a  technicality  may  be  upheld,  and  the 
loser  pay  damages  in  addition  to  pay- 
ing the  costs  of  the  suit. 

What  Is  Property? 

At  this  particular  time  it  may  be 
well  to  inquire  what  is  property,  and 
of  what  does  it  consist?  Property  in- 
cludes whatever  the  law  permits  a 
man  to  possess,  to  enjoy,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
While  nearly  everything  in  the  mater- 
ial world  may  be  owned,  the  air,  the 
seas,  and  running  water  are  some  of 
the  things  excluded  from  private 
ownership,  although  one  may  have  the 
right  to  enjoy  them  temporarily,  or  so 
long  as  they  remain  in  his  possession. 
W'ild  animals  not  in  captivity  are  not 


considered  property.  If.  after  their 
capture  they  are  not  abandoned  or 
they  escape  and  return  to  tlie  com- 
mon stock,  the  next  taker  has  a  right 
to  seize  and  enjoy  them. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of 
property  susceptible  of  individual 
ownership:  real  property,  or  realty, 
and   personal   property   or  personalty. 

The  terms  "real  property"  and  "per- 
sonal property"  were  not  originally 
selected  as  descriptive  words  of  the 
things  included  in  each  class,  b\U  are 
derived  from  Latin  names,  actio  realis 
and  actio  personalis,  applied  in  an- 
cient times  to  the  different  kinds  of 
actions  resorted  to  by  one  wno  had 
been  deprived  of  these  diti'erent 
classes  of  property.  If  one  could  re- 
cover the  real  thing  sued  for — the 
land  itself — he  used  what  was  termed 
a  "real  action;"  and  as  the  real  action 
was  brought  for  property  in  land 
only,  real  property  became  the  name 
of  property  interests  in  land,  except 
leaseholds  and  liens.  When  the  ac- 
tion would  result  in  the  recovery  of 
only  the  money  value  of  the  thing 
sued  for — and  not  in  the  specific  prop- 
erty, as  cattle  or  goods — the  action 
was  in  eflfect  against  the  person,  and 
was  known  as  a  personal  action;  and 
the  name  "personal  property"  was 
used  to  designate  the  kind  of  property 
concerning  wdiich  the  property  was 
brought. 

Real  Property. 

Real  property  is  anj'thing  of  a  li.xed, 
immovable,  and  permanent  character, 
and  consists  of  land  and  structures 
permanently  affi.xed  thereto.  Black- 
stone  classifies  real  property  as  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments;  but 
this  division  is  of  little  value,  except 
historically. 

The  word  hereditament  is  the  legal 
term  applied  to  everything  that  can  be 
inherited;  that  is  that  upon  the  death 
of  the  owner  would  pass  to  the  heir 
and  not  to  the  executor  of  the  estate. 
In  England  certain  articles  of  prop- 
erty, of  a  personal  characer.  called 
heirlooms,  or  family  jewels,  and  fur- 
niture, by  custom  descend  to  the  heir 
together  with  the  land  upon  the  death 
of  an  ancestor.  In  the  United  States 
this  distinction  is  not  so  recognized 
as  a  part  of  our  law. 

The  technical  meaning  of  tene- 
ments does  not  relate  to  buildings 
rented  to  tenants,  but,  in  its  original 
and  legal  sense  signifies  everything 
of  a  personal  nature  which  is  the  sul)- 
iect  of  a  tenure,  provided  always  that 
it  be  of  a  permanent  character.  The 
right  of  way  over  lands  of  another,  or 
an  easement,  and  the  like  are  familiar 
examples  of  a  tenement  as  defined. 
Tenure,  in  its  general  sense,  is  a  mode 
of  holding  or  occupying.  Thus  w-e 
sneak  of  the  tenure  of  an  office,  mean- 
ing the  manner  in  which  it  is  held, 
especially  with  regard  to  time,  and  of 
tenure  of  land,  in  the  sense  of  occupa- 
tion and  tenancy. 

Land. 

The  term  land,  in  its  broadest  sense, 
includes  whatever  is  above  or  beneath 
the  surface  of  tlie  earth,  or  as  the  old 


phrase  ran,  "Whoever  owns  the  sur- 
face owns  everything  up  to  the  sky 
and  everything  down  to  the  center  of 
the  earth."  It  embraces  the  soil  and 
everything  upon  it,  and  everything  at- 
tached to  it,  whether  naturally,  as 
trees,  grass,  and  water;  or  artificiallj- 
as  buildings,  fences,  and  other  per- 
manent structures.  It  also  includes' 
mines,  quarries,  mineral  lodes,  oils, 
and  gases.  The  term  land  also  com- 
prehends the  waters  which  cover  the 
land,  and  a  conveyance  of  land  so 
covered  need  not  say  so  many  acres 
of  water  but  rather  so  many  acres  of 
land  which  includes  all,  water,  whether 
of  lake  or  stream  within  its  bounds. 
The  surface  of  the  land  may  be 
separated  by  a  distinct  title  from  the 
different  strata  underneath  it,  and 
there  may  be  as  many  owners  as  there 
are  strata.  One  person  may  own  the 
first  layer  of  coal  while  another  owns 
the  remainder;  while  still  another 
may  own  the  surface. 

Ownership   of  Trees. 

The  ow-ner  of  the  land  owns  the 
trees  upon  it.  If  a  neighbor  has  a 
fruit  tree  so  close  to  the  property  line 
that  many  of  the  branches  hang  over 
the  fence,  there  are  a  number  of 
things  you  may  legally  do — there  are 
also  a  number  of  things  you  may  not 
legally  do.  Good  judgment  often  pre- 
vents this  from  being  a  friutful  source 
of  litigation,  even  though  it  often 
cause  hard  feelings  and  much  trouble. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  such  fruit  does  not  belong 
to  the  person  over  whose  land  the 
limbs  project.  But  there  are  several 
things  you  may  do  about  it.  You 
may  cut  off,  or  require  the  owner  of 
the  tree  to  cut  off  every  bough  or  twig 
that  extends  over  the  dividing  line. 
\  ou  may  even  dig  down  in  the  earth 
and  remove  every  root  that  comes  in- 
to your  land.  When  these  projecting 
roots  and  branches  have  been  re- 
moved they,  and  the  fruit  from  them, 
belong  to  the  one  upon  whose  land 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  stands.  The 
tree  and  its  product  is  the  sole  prop- 
erty of  him  on  whose  land  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  is  situated,  and  as  such  he 
is  entitled  to  its  product.  You  may. 
if  inclined  to  be  "ugly,"  refuse  to  per- 
mit the  owner  to  come  on  your  land 
to  gather  the  fruit;  you  may  refuse  to 
permit  him  to  climb  the  limbs  that 
extend  over  the  division  line;  and  you 
may  even  refuse  to  allow  him  to 
shake  the  fruit  dow-n;  but  if  you  "do 
all  these  things  you  must  gather  the 
fruit  and  give  it  to  the  neighbor — if 
he  asks  you  to  do  so.  If  you  refuse 
all  of  this  then  the  owner  may  enter 
your  property  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  his  fruit,  but  he  must  use 
no  force  and  do  no  damage,  or  he 
will  be  liable  to  a  suit  for  damages. 

When  a  tree  stands  on  the  bound- 
ary line  it  is  the  joint  property  of 
both,  and  neither  can  remove  or  in- 
jure it  without  the  consent  of  the 
fit  her. 

Water  Rights. 

The  owner  of  land  adjoining  a 
stream  not  navigable,  is  the  owner  of 

(Concluded  on  page  23) 
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VO  C ATI O  N  AL 
GUIDANCE 


•un  o^oino-  lo  be  an  engineer,  or  a  ma-  what  1  have  just  saul.  that  a  boy  lacks 

chin!st"°  1  want  to  congratulate  him  judgment,    with    proper    counsel    and 

on  bein<r  one  of  the  few  fortunate  in-  self-study,  he  can  determine  quite  ac- 

dividuall  in  this  world.     But  are  you  curately  the  vocation  for  which  he  is 

sure  that  you  want  to  be  an  engineer  best  fitted  and  prepare  forit 


F.  E.  H.  JAEGER 

East  Side  High  School.  Newark,  N.  J. 

A  TALK  WITH  THE  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS  WHO  ARE  JUST  EN- 
TERING HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Every  person  owes  a  debt  to  so- 
ciety. For  the  electric  light  we  ovve 
a  debt  to  its  inventor;  for  the  movie 
film  we  owe  a  debt  to  the  Rev.  Good- 
win, and  so  for  all  the  fine  things  we 
enjoy  in  life  we  owe  a  debt  to  some- 
one who  has  worked  hours  and  hours 
to  invent  or  perfect  them,  and  usually 
with  little  financial  reward. 

Why  do  we  hear  so  many  people 
say,  "I  wish  I  had  my  life  to  live  over 
again.  I  would  do  differently;  I 
w°ouldn't  be  a  farmer,  or  a  druggist, 
or  a  preacher!"  Because  someone 
who  was  too  narrow  advised  them  to 
take  up  whatever  work  they  are  en- 
gaged in,  as  it  happened  to  be  the 
fashion  at  the  time  to  be  a  druggist 
or  a  lawyer;  or  because  they,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  be,  just  drifted 
into  that  particular  profession  or 
trade. 

Again,  why  do  we  so  often  hear 
our  parents  or  older  friends  say,  "I 
wish  I  had  your  chance  to  go  to 
school."  Not  because  they  like  to  go 
to  school  any  more  than  you  do,  but 
knowing  now  what  vocation  they  are 
fitted  for,  realize  what  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity our  schools  offer  to  the  young 
person  who  knows  for  what  vocation 
he  wants  to  fit  himself.  You  can 
learn  almost  any  trade,  profession  or 
business  in  our  modern  schools,  and 
within  a  few  blocks  of  your  home. 

Have  you  thought  of  the  day  when 
you  will  leave  school  and  take  up 
your  life  work?  Have  you  thought  of 
the  vocation  for  which  you  are  best 
fitted?  And  if  you  have,  are  you  tak- 
ing the  course  which  will  fit  you  for 
it?  Are  you  studying  algebra  when 
you  ought  to  be  studying  arithmetic? 
Or  are  you  just  taking  a  course,  per- 
haps because  someone  told  you  it  was 
a  snap,  or  because  a  chum  is  taking 
it,  and  then  when  you  graduate,  take 
a  chance  at  getting  a  job,  and  let  that 
be  your  life  work?  Do  you  know  that 
more  than  750  out  of  every  lOOO  get 
their  jobs  in  this  way,  and  do  you 
then  wonder  that  so  many  become 
failures;  and  why  so  few  get  rich,  so 
many  remain  poor;  so  few  are  happy, 
so  many  unhappv  in  their  work? 

Carlyle  said,  "Blessed  is  he  who  has 
found  his  work;  let  him  ask  no  other 
blessedness.' 

I  haven't  much  to  say  to  the  lioy 
who  can  tell  me  with  all  sincerity,  "I 


Now,  every  boy  is  fitted  for  some 
particular  kind  of  work,  and  this  may 
apply  to  several  kinds  of  business,  or 
trades,  or  professions.  We  don't  say 
a  boy  is  fitted  to  be  only  an  auto  ex- 
pert, or  an  electrical  engineer. 

If  this  were  true,  what  about  the 
boy  of  two  hundred  years  ago  when 
there  were  no  autos  or  electricity? 
But  the  same  talent  which  to-day  de- 
signs the  auto,  perhaps  designed  the 
buggy  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  etc. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  to  find  a 
of  hard  work,  now  lost,  he  turns     boy's    bent   and    adapt   or    apply    that 


machinist?  Isn't  it  because  John 
Jones'  father  or  brother  is  one  and 
gets  so  much  per  week? 

Some  boys  want  to  be  policemen 
liecause  thev  wear  a  uniform  and  car- 
ry a  gun.  Evidently  they  have  been 
reading  some  Diamond  Dick  or  Nick 
Carter  stories. 

How  often  we  find  a  lawyer,  a  doc- 
tor or  an  accountant,  giving  up  his 
profession  for  something  else  He, 
too,  though  he  knew  what  vocation 
he  wanted  to  take  up,  but  later,  after 
years 


to  something  else. 

I  know  a  blacksmith  who  after  he 
was  forty  became  a  doctor;  also  a 
telegrapher  who  after  thirty-five  l)e- 
came  a  doctor;  a  school  teacher  who 
at  the  age  of  forty  became  a  law- 
yer. Each  thought,  as  a  young 
man,  he  had  found  his  vocation. 
Again  it  is  a  case  of  "I  thought  so," 
with  no  reason  or  analysis  to  back 
him  up. 

How  much  better  each  would  have 
been  had  he  given  careful  study  to 
his  life's  work  and  not  lost  all  those 
valuable  years. 

Don't  say,  "Perhaps  he  wanted  to 
be  a  lawyer  but  had  to  go  to  work 
early  to  earn  his  own  living."  I  know 
of  too  many  cases  like  this,  but  any 
!)oy  who  wills  can  accomplish  it  in  a 
few  short  years  now.  He  may  take  a 
year  or  two  longer,  but  that  is  not 
ten  or  fifteen.  With  all  the  fine  even- 
ing schools  in  the  cities  and  the  cor- 
respondence schools  for  the  smaller 
places,  no  boy  who  wills  has  any  ex- 
cuse. 

It  seems  hard  that  the  average  boy 
has  less  sense  and  judgment  during 
the  eight  most  important  years  of  his 
life  than  at  any  other  period.  From 
the  time  he  enters  High  School  -until 
he  graduates  from  college  he  is  m  a 
constant  mental  turmoil.  He  cuts 
classes,  goes  out  nights,  reads  trash, 
tries  to  be  a  sport;  in  short,  does 
everything  which,  in  later  years,  he 
himself  condemns. 

Yes,  you  can  talk  to  a  boy  and  he  11 
say  you  are  right,  he  knows  you  are 
right,  but  there  is  an  indefinable  some- 
thing which  goads  him  on  to  do 
wrong  anyway.  I  said  indefinable. 
Perhaps  I  should  be  frank  and  say 
that  it's  the  devil  in  him,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  some  older  fellows,  and 
you  know  a  fellow  doesn't  want  to  be 
oody-goody    when    the 


bent  to  some  vocation  of  the  present 
day. 

The  first  thing  for  the  boy  to  do, 
who  wants  to  find  his  bent  or  to  know 
what  he  shall  make  his  life  work,  is 
to  analyze  himself.  This  may  seem 
easy,  but  just  to  sit  down  a  minute  or 
two  and  say,  "I  wonder  what  I  would 
like  to  do,"  or  "I  guess  I'll  be  a  law- 
yer; it  pays  big  money,"  will  never 
do,  and  neither  is  this  self-analysis. 

I  would  sit  down  and  write  a  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  questions  and 
answer  them  in  writing.  What  ques- 
tions? Your  age,  health,  father's 
work,  whether  you  like  your  different 
studies,  and  why;  whether  you  like 
reading.  What  do  you  read?  Lec- 
tures, what  lectures;  shows,  vvhat 
shows,  why;  machinery,  what  kind, 
why;  autos;  farming,  why?  Do  you 
like  to  be  indoors,  outdoors,  winter, 
summer,  why?  What  do  you  like 
about  Grant,  I-incoln,  Wilson,  Tam- 
many, Bryan,  Hughes,  Von  Hinden- 
burg.  Napoleon?  Now  why  all  these 
questions?  Because  in  their  answers 
you  can  tell  whether  you  have  the 
stuff  in  you  that  makes  a  Napoleon, 
a  Wilson,  an  Edison  or  a  Tammany 
chief. 

Do  you  lead  your  fellow  school- 
mates, or  do  you  climb  on  the  band 
wagon  when  someone  else  yells? 

Have  you  ever  led  a  debate  and 
won  it?  Did  you  enjoy  it  or  were 
you  afraid  to  get  up  before  the  school 
and  talk?  Don't  aspire  to  be  a  Bryan 
if  you  were. 

Can  you  take  a  bicycle  apart  and 
put  it  together  again  easily?  And  dp 
you  enjoy  such  work?  If  not,  don't 
aspire  to  be  a  fine  mechanician.  Do 
you  want  the  finer  things  in  life: 
autos,  money,  short  hours,  freedom  to 
go  when  you  will?  Get  yourself 
rightly  placed  in  your  life's  work  and 


other  fellows   are   around,   or  perhaps  I  can  guarantee  all  the  above 

some  girl  chides  him.  All  these  things  My  next  advice  to  you  is  to 

influence   him   to   do   things   which   in  your    public    library    and    read    what 

later  years  he  knows  were  wrong,  and  books    you    can    find    there    on    Voca- 

which   he    would   not   do   if   he    could  tions.     Profitable    Employtnents,    etc. 

start  over      And  so  I  say  the  saddest  After  you  have  read  these  books,  and 

thin<^  in  life's  plan  is  the  lack  of  judg-  you    will    find    them    interesting     "' 


JO   to 


ask 


lent  in  the  most  important  years  of 
our  life. 

And  now  I  have  come  to  the  im- 
portant part  of  my  talk.  How  to  make 
the  decision! 

To  the  boy  who  will  take  himself 
seriously  for  a  while,  and  in   spite  of 


yourself  which  vocation  appealed  to 
you  most,  and  why.  If  you  find  one, 
then  get  into  closer  touch  with  it  by 
going  to  a  plant  where  you  can  see 
the  actual  work  performed,  talk  with 
men  in  that  vocation.  Tell  them  you 
are  thinking  of  going  into  that  trade 
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or  profession,  and  ask  them  to  tell 
you  the  ins  and  outs  of  it.  Don't  be 
hasty  in  your  decision.  Take  plenty 
of  time.  Go  to  several  plants  if  you 
can,  and  talk  with  as  many  men  in 
that  vocation  as  you  can.  If,  from  all 
that  you  have  seen  and  heard,  you 
feel  that  you  could  not  be  happier  in 
any  other  line  of  work,  and  if  you  find 
nothing  in  it  distasteful  to  you,  then 
you  are  not  making  a  mistake  in 
clioosing  that  vocation  as  your  life 
work. 


Good  and   Bad   Business 
Letters 

ROSE  BUHLIG, 

Technical  High  School,  Chicago 

Ambiguity  of  Expression 

The  letters  that  are  here  given  are 
intended  to  be  used  as  class  exercises. 
They  all  contain  mistakes  that  have 
been  explained,  mistakes  that  destroy 
the  clearness  of  the  sentence.  Some 
contain,  as  well,  stereotyped  expres- 
sions that  should  be  avoided.  In  all 
its  inaccuraces  the  first  reads — 

Gentlemen: 

Referring-  to  our  order  X-2575, 
please  be  advised  that  we  not  only' 
■wish  to  see  a  catalogue  cut  of  the 
j-egister  we  ordered,  but  also  a  sam- 
J5le.  We  ask  you,  therefore,  to'  kind- 
ly' send  us  the  sample  at  once. 

In  regard  to  your  No.  84  Ventilator, 
we  have  found  it  as  good'  or  better 
than  your  old  No.  13.  It  distriliutes 
the  air  more  evenly,  which"  is  an  im- 
portant point  in  a  ventilator.  Wc 
have  decided  on  quoting  No.  84  in  all 
pur  bids  hereafter  and  to  have'  our 
salesmen  urge  its  use  over  No.  1.'!. 
We  hope  it'  will  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval. 

Yours  truly. 

The  mistakes  numbered  al)Ove  arc 
as  follows: 

1.  Hanging   participle. 

2.  Misplaced  modifier, 

3.  Misplaced  modifier   (split   infini- 
tive). 

4.  .Stereotyped. 

!).  Omission  of  necessary  word. 

6.  Ambiguous  pronoun. 

7.  Shift  of  construction. 

8.  Indefinite  it. 

One  way  to  revise  the  letter  is — 
Gentlemen: 

In  reference  to  our  order  X-2575 
please  be  advised  that  we  wish  to  see 
not  only  a  catalogue  cut  of  the  regis- 
ter we  ordered,  but  also  a  sample. 
We  ask  you,  therefore,  to  send  us  the 
sample  at  once. 

In  regard  to  your  No.  84  \'entilator. 
we  wnsh  to  say  that  we  have  found  it 
as  good  as  or  better  than  your  old 
No.  13.  It  distributes  the  air  more 
evenly — an  important  point  in  a  ven- 
tilator. We  have  decided  to  quote 
No.  84  in  all  our  bids  hereafter  and 
to  have  our  salesmen  urge  its  use 
over  No.  13.  We  hope  this  arrange- 
ment will  meet  with  your  approval. 
Yours  truly, 

Another  letter  that. needs  consider- 
able revision  is — 


Dear  Sir; 

Your  valued'  favor'"  received''  advis- 
in.g  us  of  shipment  of  two  lots'  cher- 
ries which"  you  have  sent  us  here,  and 
same'  will  have  our  best  attention. 
From  present  indications  would'  think 
,we  will  not  have  to  sell  your  fruit 
for  less  than  $1.60  per  case"  that  is'° 
provided  the  fruit  is  choice.  Would" 
like  to  handle  5"  to  10,000  cases  this 
year  on  commission. 

Thanking"  you,"  we  remain 

Yours  truly. 

The  mistakes  indicated  above  are  as 
follows: 

1.     Stereotyped  expression. 
3.     Stereotyped  expression. 

3.  Omission  of  the  verb. 

4.  Omission  of  the  article. 

5.  Omission  of  the  preposition. 

6.  Chance   for   condensation. 

7.  Stereotyped   expression. 

8.  Stereotyped   expression. 
0.     Punctuation. 

10.  Punctuation. 

11.  Omission   of  the   subject. 
13.     Inaccuracy  of  expression. 

13.  Stereotyped   closing. 

14.  Incomplete,      inaccurate,      and 
unnecessary  ending. 

Revised  the  letter  reads — 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  your  letter  advising  us  of 
the  shipment  to  us  of  two  lots  of 
clierries,  which  will  have  our  best  at- 
tention. From  present  indications  we 
think  we  will  not  have  to  sell  your 
fruit  for  less  than  .$1.60  per  case;  that 
is,  provided  your  fruit  is  choice. 

We  would  like  to  handle  from  5000 
to  10000  cases  this  year  on  commis- 
fiion. 

Yours  truly. 

In    both    of   these    letters    I    should 
isuggest  avoiding  the  use  of  advise. 
Here  is  another  bad  letter: 

Dear  Sir: 

Relative  to  your  order  of  recent 
date,  beg'  to  say  that  we  are  tempor- 
arly  out  of  No.  173  White  Nubuck 
Pump,  so"  have^  placed  same'  on  back 
order  and  will  forward^  immediately 
upon  arrival"  in  stock. 

Thanking'  you  for  your  favor,'  we 
are 

Yours  truly. 

The  numbers  shown  above  indicate: 

1.  Stereotyped  expression. 

2.  Loose  connective. 

3.  Omission  of  subject. 

4.  Stereotyped   expression. 

5.  Omisision  of  subject. 

6.  Omission  of  pronoun   its. 

7.  Stereotyped  closing. 

S.     Stereotyped  expression. 

The  revisions  here  given  are  not  of- 
fered as  the  best  that  can  be  made 
■of  each  of  the  poor  letters,  Init  each 
■has  been  kept  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  the  original  as  correctness  would 
allow.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  class 
work  this  is  the  best  plan  to  follow. 
To  be  sure,  if  a  better  revision  seems 
within  the  power  of  the  class — a  re- 
vision showing  more  courtesy,  for  ex- 
ample— it  should  be  carefuly  consid- 
ered. For  instance,  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  the   second  letter  given  here 


for  n,vision  might  be  made  more  cour- 
teous thus: 
Dear   Sir: 

We  have  your  letter  telling  us  that 
you  have  shipped  us  two  lots  of  cher- 
ries. We  thank  you  for  the  consign- 
ment and  assure  you  that  it  will  have 
our  best  attention. 

Any  such  improvement  should  cer- 
tainly be  taken  up  after  the  class  un- 
derstands the  main  corrections  that 
have  been  made  in  the  letter. 


LAW 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

the  soil  to  the  center  line  of  the  river. 
Where  the  stream  is  described  as  a 
boundary,  the  law  will  construe  the 
grant  as  extending  to  the  center  of 
the  river.  The  proprietor  whose  title 
extends  to  the  middle  of  the  stream 
has  no  title  to  the  water.  He  does 
have  a  right  to  make  a  reasonable  use 
of  it  for  his  land  stock,  or  house, 
while  passing  over  his  land;  but  he 
must  not  in  anj-  substantial  way  di- 
minish or  impair  the  right  of  use  by 
a  lower  or  otlier  proprietor  as  it 
passes  along  his  land.  He  may  change 
its  course  on  his  own  property,  but 
he  must  not  divert  it  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  enter  his  neighbor's  land  else- 
where than  its  natural  channel.  When 
the  water  is  congealed  into  ice  and  is 
attached  to  the  soil  it  is  considered  a 
part  of  the  real  estate,  and  the  owner 
of  the  land  has  a  right  to  prevent  its 
removal  bv  another. 


C ATAL  O  G  S    & 
CIRCULARS 

"Efficiency"  is  the  title  of  a  school  hooklet 
published  by  the  pupils  of  Huntsinger  Busi 
ncss  School.  Hartford,  Conn.  It  is  breezily 
edited,  superbly  printed  in  the  office,  and 
chock  full  of  humor.  It  is  a  credit  to  all 
concerned. 

"Why  SXS  Spells  Success."  is  the  attrac- 
tive title  to  a  cream-toned  booklet,  superbly 
printed,  printed  and  issued  by  The  Spokane. 
Wash.,  Expert  School.  It  is  composed  of 
testimonials   of    Spokane    business    women   and 

"The  Clearing  House"  is  the  appropriate 
title  of  a  twelve-page  paper  issued  by  ^he 
Ooodyear  Publishing  Company,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa,  in  the  interests  of  their  publications.  It 
is.  as  might  well  be  expected,  well  written 
and  timely.  Mailed  free  to  interested  com- 
mercial teachers  and  school  people  generally. 
You're  missing  something  if  you  are  not  on 
the    wire. 

The  Summer  School  Bulletin  of  the  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y.,  Business  Institute  announces  in  a 
well  printed  booklet  of  52  pages  its  summer 
session  beginning  June  27th  and  ending  July 
29th.  The  purpose  of  the  summer  school  is 
to  give  special  training  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing commercial  subjects.  It  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  commercial  normal   school   in   the   coun- 


Brown's  Business  College.  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
celebrated^  its  fiftieth  anniversary  by  issuing 
an  attractive  hooklet  containing  some  master- 
ful specimens  of  penmanship  from  the  pen  of 
S.    N.    Falder. 

"leaching  Talent"  is  the  title  of  a  little 
leaflet  issued  by  the  Co-operative  Instructors* 
Association  of_  Marion.  Ind.,  to  prom-^te  the 
cause  of  bringing  together  school  superntend- 
ends  and  teachers,  and  so  far  as  we  '  .r.e  been 
able  to  learn,   does  it  successfully. 

Olson's  Commercial  Colleges,  Pars-ns  and 
Independence,  Kans.,  issues  a  well  printed 
catalog  of  64  pages,  profusely  illustrated  and 
attractively  printed.  It  bespeaks  a  prosperous 
institution. 
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ADVERTISING 


THOS.  E.  CUPPER,  Inc.  Acct. 
Bingen,  Ga. 

ADVERTISING  TALK  No.  6 

Some  one  lias  said  that  "Any  letter 
to  be  a  producer  must  have  the  proper 
ring."  It  would  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  not  only  true  of  let- 
ters of  various  styles  at  the  different 
stages  of  progress,  but  of  any  adver- 
tising as  well. 

There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  indi- 
viduality revealed  in  an  indescribable 
manner  in  each  and  every  letter — and 
the  recipient  who  makes  a  close  and 
careful  study  of  such  correspondence, 
knows  the  kind  of  a  reply  likely  to 
make  the  best  and  most  lasting  im- 
pression. A  letter  which  would  in- 
terest one  prospective  might  not  ap- 
peal so  readily  to  another;  therefore, 
the  same  letter  will  not  answer  in  all 
cases  with  the  same  degree  of  efifec- 
tiveness.  The  highest  productive  re- 
sults may  easily  be  traced  to  the 
house  that  infuses  high-power  effi- 
ciency in  its  methods  of  publicity,  and 
any  other  course  would  very  likely 
produce  the  opposite  efifect  which,  in 
a  way,  must  come  back  home.  Lost 
motion  or  inefficiency  has  no  place  in 
business,  and,  usually,  is  pretty  cer- 
tain to  cost  the  house  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

Every  business  should  have,  or  in- 
stall, an  effective  follow-up  system 
peculiar  to  its  individual  requirements, 
and  schools  are  no  exception  to  the 
rule — or  to  this  suggestion.  A  desir- 
able system  may  consist  of  a  series  of 
strong,  personal  letters  together  with 
attractive  and  convincing  printed  and 
other  matter,  and  mailed  out  at  such 
intervals  as  will  insure  materializa- 
tion, or  until  thoroughly  convinced — 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt — that  no 
business,  or  chance  of  a  sale,  is  there 
— and   then   try  to  ascertain   WHY. 

E.xperience  teaches  that  there  are 
many  who  can  readily  distinguish  the 
stereotype  "stock"  or  "form"  from  the 
"personal  direct"  letter:  the  former 
does  not  leave,  in  the  mind  of  the  re- 
cipient, that  satisfied  feeling  of  PER- 
SONAL TNTERE.ST  that  the  latter 
almost  always  does,  and  this  is  one 
reason  why  they  are  not  as  valuable 
in  sales-making.  While  one  may  be 
just  as  genuine  as  the  other,  as  far  as 
true  personal  interest  on  the  writer's 
part  is  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
cerned,— there  exists  an  apparent  in- 
terest-lacking principle,  and  this  ap- 
parent cause,  after  all.  is  one  which 
should  be  watched  with  utmost  care, 
and  which  may  largely  influence  the 
termination  of  a  prospective  sale. 

There  is  a  certain  fascination  about 
Fine     Penmanship     which     seems     to 


charm  and  inspire  the  average  person 
in  any  walk  of  life,  and  there  may  be 
no  question  but  that,  properly  used, 
it  is  an  excellent  drawing  card  for 
schools.  K  short  letter  written  on 
Mazarine  paper  with  white  ink,  in  or- 
namental style,  is  productive  of  e.xcel- 
Icnt  results.  Many  are  the  students 
who  have  acknowledged  that  such  a 
letter  made  the  greatest  impression, 
and  was  the  key  to  their  decision  and 

action.  

EYTINGE 
(Continued  from  page  20) 

striving  upward.  You,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  a  positive  personality,  be- 
cause you  are  constantly  climbing. 
I'here  is  then  no  reason  you  should 
indulge  in  a  Jekyll-Hyde  stunt  when 
you  write  business  letters. 

When  you  transact  business  face- 
to-face  you  link  your  product  or  your 
service  up  to  that  of  the  prospect. 
You  talk  to  him  about  that  which  you 
sell  in  such  a  way  that  he  sees  your 
proposition  in  the  light  of  his  needs, 
his  problems.  Yet  the  great  majority 
of  letters  are  interminably  We,  We, 
We-this  and  We-that,  or  Ours  and 
Mine.  Because  they  do  not  fit  in 
with  the  prospect's  business  or  his 
living  conditions,  they  fail  to  awaken 
even  his  self-interest. 

Others  (and  these  are  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  minority)  in  their 
desires  to  talk  from  the  other  man's 
viewpoint,  indulge  in  vociferous  You- 
You-You-infi  that  is  nothing  more 
than  the  rasping  racket  of  the  side- 
sliow  barker. 

When  you  meet  your  prospects  in 
person,  you  put  forward  all  that  is 
vital  and  virile  in  your  make-up.  You 
plan  your  play  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  party  to  whom  you  talk. 
You  take  hold  with  a  grit  that  grips. 
You  use  gimp  and  gumption.  You 
concentrate  and  put  your  heart  into 
it.  Do  the  same  thing  with  your  let- 
ters. Don't  grind  them  out  as  if  you 
were  some  school  kid  reciting  a  les- 
son. Talk  truthfully — for  a  lie  is  as 
quickly  recognized  in  your  letter  as 
in  your  voice.  Talk  sincerely — be- 
cause hot  air  on  paper  rarely  brings 
back  cold  coin  replies.  Talk  politely 
— for  courtesy  counts  and  neglect 
never.  Talk  vimfully  —  for  a  weak, 
slinking  letters  leans  easily  toward 
the  junkman's  alley.  Talk  simply — 
because  even  the  big  brains  that  build 
Ijusiness  are  more  receptive  to  and 
affected  by  the  simple  than  the  super- 
ficial. Talk  manfully  —  personally. 
Just  be  yourself — natural.  Visualize 
the  man  or  woman,  or  the  class  of 
people  to  whom  you  write.  Range 
them  out  in  front  of  our  mind's  eye 
and  imagine  yourself  talking  to  them. 
Talk  humanly  to  and  with  them — 
never  directly  at  them.  Use  your 
heart  as  well  as  your  head  in  this 
letter  talk.  Use  feeling  and  not  spiel- 
ing. Be  human  yourself  and  then  you 
can  do  with  your  letters  as  you  do  in 
person.  You  can  get  under  the  pros- 
pect's hide — can  get  a  grip  on  his  in- 
nards and  get  away  with  the  order. 
But  the  only  way  you  can  do  that  is 
to  GET  IN  THE  ENVELOPE  AND 
SEAL  THE  FLAP! 


MARSHALL'S  MEANDERINGS 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

Evidently    war    is   just    what    General 
Sherman  called  it. 


New  Use  for  an  .\11  of  us  who  have 
Old  Law  dabbled     ever     so 

slightly  in  elemen- 
tary physics,  knov  about  Newton's 
"Law  of  Action  and  Reaction."  This 
law  made  it  clear  to  us  that  when  we 
bumped  our  heads  against  the  bed- 
post, the  post  got  just  as  hard  a 
bump  as  we  did,  even  if  it  did  not  say- 
so  many  naughty  words.  Likewise,  it 
explained  why  we  could  not  lift  our- 
selves over  a  fence  by  pulling  on  our 
boot-straps,  or  propel  a  sail  boat  by 
means  of  a  bellows  attached  to  the 
boat.  It  also  explained  why  a  .gun 
"kicks"  and  why  a  bird  can  not  fly  in 
a  vacuum.  Altogether  it  was  a  most 
interesting  law. 

Now  comes  Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson, 
of  Wellesley  Farms,  Massachusetts, 
and  tells  us  that  this  law  of  action  and 
reaction  is  just  as  active  and  just  as 
sure  in  our  moral,  as  in  our  physical 
life.  It  accounts  for  the  rewards  of 
our  virtue  and  the  pains  of  sin,  and 
the  advantages  of  industry  over  idle- 
ness, and  it  affords  a  scientific  demon- 
stration that  virtue  is  its  own  reward. 
In  short,  Mr.  Babson  would  make  mis 
law  the  basis  of  all  character  buildmg, 
teaching  young  people  that  only  as 
they  give  can  they  receive,  and  that 
selfishness  is  not  only  unmoral,  but 
unscientific.  He  maintains  that  the 
whole  ethical  code  can  be  tau.ght  to 
the  child  through  study  of  this  law  of 
spiritual  action  and  reaction,  and  its 
operation  in  human  aft'airs.  He  claims 
that  the  really  valuable  part  of  re- 
ligion is  based  on  it,  and  that  it  sup- 
plies a  means  of  studying  human  con- 
duct, and  ethical  and  spiritual  pro- 
gress in  a  way  that  can  shock  no  one's 
religious  sensibilities.  In  other  words, 
it  puts  morals  on  a  scientific  rather 
than  a  sentimental  basis,  because  the 
operation  of  the  law  is  just  as  sure  as 
that  of  the  law  of  gravitation  or  chem- 
ical affinity,  or  the  principle  of  the 
lever. 

.\11  this  seems  almost  too  good  to 
be  true.  Many  of  us  have  long  been 
"going  it  blind"  as  to  our  morals,  and 
standing  upon  the  rather  uncertain 
liasis  of  sentiment  or  faith,  instead  of 
positive  knowledge.  If  the  value  of 
virtue  and  unselfishness  can  really  be 
demonstrated  so  as  to  convince  the 
most  skeptical  or  cynical,  it  will  be 
a  great  thing  for  the  world.  Yet  the 
plan  seems  too  mechanical  in  its  na- 
ture to  appeal  either  to  religious  mys- 
tics, or  ethical  sentimentalists.  It  is 
too  much  like  determining  the  spirit- 
ual structure  of  life  by  means  of  a 
blue-print. 

Mr.  Babson  presented  an  outline  of 
his  unique  theory  in  a  paper  read  at 
the  last  meeeting  of  the  Eastern  Com- 
mercial Teacher's  .Association,  and 
his  ideas  so  impressed  the  members  of 
that  body  that  the  address  has  been 
printed  in  pamphlet  form.  It  is  well 
worth  a   careful   reading. 
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Tales  of  A 

MELTING    POT 


CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

ALEXANDER   THE    GREAT- 
METAL  FROM  MODERN 
GREECE. 

2500  years  ago.  or  thereabouts, 
lived  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
.Alexander.  I  don't  know  what  his 
other  name  was.  but  he  came  from 
Macedonia  and  was  the  son  of  his 
father,  Philip,  king  of  that  country. 
"It  is  a  wise  child  that  knows  his  own 
father,"  says  the  old  proverb.  You 
can  generally  locate  your  mother 
pretty  close,  but  fathers  are  a  bit  of 
uncertain  quantity,  even  in  these  days. 
But  Philip  of  Macedonia  was  a  fam- 
ous fighting  man  and  his  son  a  few- 
years  later  was  going  around  sighing 
because  there  were  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer  for  he  had  licked  every- 
thing there  was  to  lick  and  then,  dis- 
couraged because  there  was  no  more 
scrapping  to  do,  he  drank  himself  to 
death  at  the  rather  early  age  of  thirty- 
three. 

Alexander  lived  too  soon,  if  he  were 
around  here  now  he  wouldn't  have  to 
sigh  for  more  worlds  to  conquer.  A 
few  months  in  the  trenches  over 
around  Verdun  or  anywhere  along 
the  crooked  line  from  Switzerland  to 
the  British  Channel  with  "Jack  John- 
sons" and  shrapnel  bursting  around 
him  would  probably  show  Alexander 
some  stunts  that  he  never  dreamed  of 
and  he  would  be  more  likely  to  sigh 
to  get  out  of  those  trenches  than  to 
find  more  of  them  to  conquer.  But 
let  that  pass.  Alexander  is  a  "has 
been,"  a  "back  number."  and  so  it 
would  appear  is  the  land  of  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  manly  grace,  classic 
scholarship  and  physical  perfection 
that   produced   this   ancient   Greek. 

Nations,  like  other  things,  are  tran- 
sitory; they  come  and  go.  2000  years 
ago  the  mailed  legions  of  Rome  shook 
the  earth  with  their  martial  tread. 
Now  the  modern  Roman  cleans  our 
streets  and  digs  our  ditches  and  shov- 
els out  foundations  for  our  cellars 
and  does  the  general  heavy  scavanger 
work  of  modern  cities,  while  the  de- 
scendants of  "Aleck  the  Great"  run 
Shoe-Shine  Parlors,  Candy  Stores, 
Ice  Cream  joints  and  Hokey  Pokey 
push  carts.  I  wonder  if  some  day  the 
descendants  of  we  English,  who  pride 
ourselves  on  our  scholarship,  our  su- 
perior business  ability,  or  we  Ger- 
mans, who  talk  about  our  kultur,  I 
wonder  if  we  will  be  doing  what  many 


of  the  descendants  of  the  Romans  and 
the  Greeks  are  doing  to-day. 

There  is  no  sculpture  in  the  world 
to  be  compared  with  the  beautiful 
statuary  of  Phidias  and  .Praxitiles, 
those  wonderful  statues  of  gods  and 
goddesses  that  mark  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient Greece.  There  is  no  architec- 
ture in  the  world  to  compare  with  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Acropolis  of  an- 
cient Athens,  and  it  is  just  a  bit  diffi- 
cult to  say  why  Greece  should  have 
fallen,  with  its  scholarship,  its  taste, 
its  skill  in  the  arts  and  its  physical 
perfection  for  it  was  the  Olympian 
games  of  Ancient  Athens  that 
brought  the  human  body  to  such  per- 
fection that  the  sculptor  could  pro- 
duce from  the  living  model  the  mach- 
less  figures  of  his  chisel. 

The  reason  of  the  decay  is  probably 
that  they  cultivated  the  mind  and 
body  without  any  regard  to  the  spirit; 
to  the  soul.  You  can  make  a  well 
trained  mind,  a  physically  perfect 
body  and  still  have  a  race  that  will 
decay,  for  the  animal  passions  will 
remain  and  burn  with  undiminished 
fire,  yes,  with  increased  fire  from  the 
very  bodily  perfection.  Witness:  Mal- 
colm Ford,  champion  college  and 
amateur  athlete  of  his  time.  It  was 
he  who  murdered  his  own  brother  in 
a  fit  of  insane  rage.  Witness:  Dr. 
Waite.  recently  convicted  of  the  dia- 
bolic murder  of  the  father  and  moth- 
er of  his  wife.  He  was  the  champion 
indoor  tennis  player  of  .\merica, 
physically  perfect  and  mentally  acute. 

The  decay  of  nations  comes  from 
causes  like  these  and  it  is  only  the 
people  that  cultivate  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body  and  the  mind,  that  will 
remain  dominant  till  the  last  trumpet 
blows. 

Metal  From  Modem  Greece. 

It  is  about  a  dozen  years  ago  that  I 
first  knew  a  young  Greek  boy  by  the 
name  of  Ale.xander  Leloudas.  My 
first  meeting  with  Leloudas  was  not 
at  all  romantic.  I  went  into  one  of 
the  usual  five-cent  shoe-shine  parlors 
and  he  bent  industriously  over  my 
large,  dusty  shoes  and  shined  them  up 
in  the  highest  style  of  Greek  art. 
Quite  a  come  down  from  the  sculp- 
ti4re  of  Phidias  and  Praxitiles.  but  he 
did  a  good  job  and  he  was  a  youth 
with  lustrous  dark  eyes,  fine  cut  nose, 
a  real  Grecian  nose,  though  a  bit 
smutty  liecause  he  had  rubbed  it  with 
his  shoeblacking  stained  hands,  and  a 
rather  wide  mouth  which  wore  an  en- 
gaging smile  as  he  thanked  me  for  the 
nickel.  It  was  my  regular  resort  when 
I  could  afford  a  nickel  for  a  shine  and 
I  frequently  met  young  Leloudas, 
who  was  very  glad  to  have  conversa- 
tion with  anybody  who  would  talk  to 
him.  He  was  an  engaging  fellow  and 
he  learned  English,  which  he  did  not 
at  first  sneak  very  w^ll,  with  surpris- 
ing rapidity. 

The  Parlor  in  which  we  met  was 
one  of  the  regular  Greek  shoe-shine 
temples  and  adorned  with  the  aston- 
ishing pictures  that  are  to  be  found 
in  all  Greek  shoe-shine  parlors.  Pic- 
tures of  the  curious  city  of  the  Monks 
of  Thelma  in  Greece  with  the  monas- 


taries  built  on  the  top  of  high  rock- 
towers,  inaccessible  to  anything  ex- 
cept birds,  aeroplanes  and  Zeppelins, 
though  there  were  no  Zeppelins  then. 
Amazing  pictures  of  Turko  -  Greek 
war,  in  w-hich  heroic  pink  and  pea 
green  Greek  warriors  rode  sky  blue 
and  royal  purple  horses  over  bright 
yellow  and  deep  orange  Turks  and 
slashed  them  all  to  pieces.  In  the 
real  war,  the  Turks  did  most  of  the 
riding  over  and  slashing,  but  why  sac- 
rifice pictorial  effect  to  cold  prosaic 
fact.  The  Greeks  meant  to  cut  them 
all  to  pieces  and  it's  a  pity  they  didn't, 
so  why  not  let  them  do  it  on  paper  if 
they  didn't  in  the  actual  field. 

I  saw  that  young  Leloudas  spent 
much  of  his  spare  time  with  a  news- 
paper, at  first  laboriously  spelling  out 
the  items  of  English  news.  A  month 
or  two  later,  he  was  struggling  with 
books,  and  in  the  fall,  he  asked  me. 
one  day,  if  ]  though  he  might  enter 
our  night  school  with  profit.  I  had 
some  doubts  of  his  capacity  to  under- 
stand instruction  in  English  but  I  told 
him  to  come  on  and  try  it.  You  never 
can  tell  if  you  don't  try,  and  so,  he 
became  a  student  in  the  nigh  school. 
A  surprisingly  good  student  he  was, 
too,  for  the  boy  had  been  well  edu- 
cated in  his  own  country  and  he  told 
me  the  story  of  why  he  came  to 
.\merica. 

I  will  try  and  give  that  story  as 
told  to  me  by  ".Alexander  the  Great," 
as  the  boys  of  our  night  school  soon 
christened  him.  He  was  a  most  lo- 
quacious young  fellow  and  delighted 
to  talk.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  re- 
prodvice,  verbatim,  the  picturesque 
English  in  which  he  told  his  story 
only  giving  a  hint  of  it.  It  took  me 
some  time  to  break  him  of  the  habit  of 
calling  me  Miss  Cragin,  He  adored 
our  good  looking  young  teacher  of 
shorthand  and  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  Miss  Fleming  and 
for  a  long  time  I  was  also  Miss.  I 
was  once  slender  enough  to  be  girlish 
in  appearance  but  am  now  a  bit  too 
full  around  the  waist  line. 

The  Story  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
"Miss  Cragin,"  said  .-Mexander,  "I 
will  tell  you."  It  was  in  answer  to  my 
inquiry  of  how  he  happened  to  come 
to  .America.  "Our  home  it  was  in  the 
inountains  of  the  North  Greece,  al- 
most out  to  the  land  of  Turkey,  where 
the  cursed  Mohammedans  lived,  those 
who  called  us  Greeks  and  all  others 
of  the  Balkan  states,  "Christian  dogs," 
and  who  killed  us  when  they  got  the 
chance.  My  father  was  a  shepherd 
and  a  farmer  of  the  hills  in  the  land 
north  of  Salonica,  where  much  of  the 
year  it  is  very  cold  and  where  he  kept 
a  herd  of  sheep  and  goats  in  the  hills 
until  the  Turkish  soldiers  and  the 
Bulgarian  thieves  stole  so  many  of 
them  that  he  could  do  it  no  longer. 
It  was  a  country,  what  you  call  wild. 
The  eagles  screamed  from  far  up  in 
the  air  over  the  mountain  tops,  and 
in  the  tall  trees  and  on  the  ledges  so 
high  hawks  and  eagles  built  their 
nests  where  no  man  could  climb.  The 
eagles  were  better  off  than  we  Greeks 
in  that  wild  North  country,  for  there 
were    bad    men    everywhere.      Men    in 
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Bulgaria  did  not  like  us  too  well  and 
Bulgaria  was  then  ruled  by  the  Tuiks, 
who  had  Turkish  soldiers  all  a.ong 
the  border  and  in  the  garrison  towns. 
Miss  Cragin,  no  girl  that  was  at  all 
beautiful  to  look  upon  was  in  any 
wise  safe,  for,  do  you  know,  those 
devils  of  Turks,  those  Turkish  offi- 
cers, would  steal  her  and  if  anyone 
tried  to  stop  them  they  would  his 
throat  cut  or  kill  him  with  their  bayo- 
nets or  their  guns.  Why,  it  was  bad 
enough  for  the  men  in  that  country 
but  for  the  girls,  for  the  young  wom- 
en, it  was  what  you  call  the  hell,  for 
a  girl  might  find  herself  one  of  the 
wives  in  a  Turkish  harem  or,  worse 
yet,  the  plaything  of  the  officers  of  a 
Turkish  garrison.  Why,  Miss— Mr. 
Cragin,  I  mean,  I  have  seen  in  the 
towns  of  Bulgaria,  along  the  border 
and  in  some  of  our  North  Greek 
towns  too,  young  girls  pretty,  young 
girls  beautiful,  who  had  their  faces 
slashed  and  crossed  with  the  sharp 
point  of  a  knife  until  they  are  no 
more  pretty  to  look  upon.  Who  did 
this,  do  you  say?  Why,  their  mothers 
did  it  so  that  they  might  not  look 
beautiful  to  the  thrice  accursed, 
beastly  Turks.  Well,  every  man  in 
that  part  of  the  Balkans  is  born,  not 
with  a  silver  spoon,  that  you  say  here, 
in  his  mouth  but  almost  born  with  a 
knife  in  his  teeth  and  the  first  thing 
they  give  him  to  play  w-ith  is  not  a 
rattle,  or  a  little  woolly  dog  or  a 
bear  of  the  Teddy,  such  as  you  give  to 
children  here  in  America  but  they  give 
him  the  knife,  the  dagger,  the  revol- 
ver that  shoots  the  bullet  that  kills. 
My  father,  he  too.  was  not  what  you 
call  a  nice  man  of  the  Sunday  School. 
He  have  had  quarrels  with  his  en- 
emies, they  have  shoot  at  him  and  he 
have  to  shoot  at  them  and  there  is 
blood  between  the  men  of  Bulgaria 
and  soldiers  of  Turkey  and  the  men  of 
my  country  in  the  wild  mountain  re- 
gion of  northern  Greece,  and  my  father 
had  two  daughters,  a  little  younger  as 
me  and  he  loved  them,  just  so  well 
as  you  here  in  America  love  your 
daughters  and  his  heart  grew  cold 
and  sick  when  saw  what  might  hap- 
pen with  them.  Why,  you  ask  if 
there  is  no  law  in  Grece?  Well, 
Greece,  she  have  a  king  then  George, 
the  Dane,  but  there  is  not  much  law 
in  Greece.  When  I  camed  away  from 
it  the  Turks  really  ruled  the  North  of 
Greece  and  if  they  did  not  the  Bul- 
garians did  and  there  was  no  safety 
for  a  female  woman  of  good  looks  in 
that  part  of  my  country  and  so  my 
father  he  sell  his  goats,  he  sell  his 
sheep,  he  sell  everything  he  could  sell, 
he  got  but  little  for  it,  and  finally  he 
sell  the  land  on  which  our  house 
stood,  the  land  where  we  had  grown 
up  and  played  among  the  rocks  and 
hills  and  valleys  of  that  mountain 
land  where  the  air,  if  it  is  cold,  is 
pure  and  sweet,  so  different  from  the 
air  of  that  great  city  of  New  York  to 
which  we  earned;  the  land  where  my 
mother  and  my  other  brother  andmy 
grandparents  are  buried  in  the  little 
open  space  under  the  cliffs  with  the 
trees  drooping  over  them.  We  went 
down   the   mountain   road   to   Salonica 


and  there  on  board  a  great  ship  we 
crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  this 
country.  I  did  read  in  the  books  of 
our  village  seminary  where  my  father 
he  send  me  to  school,  I  did  rea.d  the 
story  of  America  and  your  great 
George  Washing'ton,  so  brave,  so 
strong,  so  noble,  so  like  the  fcx,  who 
agains  such  odds  did  make  this  coun- 
try first  the  home  of  the  free.  And 
when  our  ship  came  up  through  the 
narrow  way  that  they  call  the  Am- 
brose Channel  and  I  saw,  from  the 
fore  deck  down  below  of  the  ship,  on 
the  port  side,  that  great  figure  that 
you  call  the  statue  of  Liberty,  lighting 
up  the  world,  and  on  the  starboard 
side  I  saw  your  beautiful  flag  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  streaming  free  in 
the  morning  air  over  the  green  field, 
where  the  soldiers  drilled  at  the 
Island  of  the  Governor,  my  heart  it 
thrilled,  as  it  thrills  now  always,  when 
I  see  that  flag  so  beautiful." 

In  Newr  York  City  Mountains. 

"We  landed  at  the  Castle  Garden 
and  the  inspectors  there  in  their  uni- 
forms look  us  all  over  and  pry  open 
my  eyes  with  their  thumbs  and  fin- 
gers and  the  eyes  of  my  father  and 
my  sisters  to  see  if  we  have  no  dis- 
ease of  the  eyes.  My  father  he  show 
them  that  he  have  the  money  required 
ere  you  can  come  into  this  land,  then 
we  come  on  shore  and  go  to  a  place 
where  there  are  some  more  Greeks 
from  our  part  of  the  country  and  from 
elsewhere  in  Greece.  It  is  down  in 
the  below  part  of  the  city.  Oh,  so 
different  there  from  the  wild  counry 
from  which  we  had  came.  True, 
some  of  the  houses  are  like  mountains 
high,  but  there  is  no  free  air.  There  is 
dust,  there  is  dirt,  there  is  swarms  of 
people  crowded  thick  together  in  the 
great  tenement  houses  and  it  seemed 
I  would  die  of  the  suffocation.  My 
father  he  have  a  little  money,  a  few 
hundred  dollars  and,  with  my  two  sis- 
ters, on  the  advice  of  the  priest  of 
our  Greek  Church  in  that  city  he 
opened  a  little  restaurant,  where  he 
gived  people  things  to  eat  of  the  kind 
they  are  accustomed  to  in  our  own 
land  and  there  he  is  still  with  my  two 
sisters.  But  I  could  not  bear  it  and 
when  a  young  Greek  came  down  from 
your  city  and  told  me  of  its  silver  river 
and  its  beautiful  open  parks  and  its 
place  you  call  Mountain  Park  where 
you  can  look  out  on  the  green  fields 
and  from  the  mountain  top  of  Mt. 
Tom  see  something  not  so  wild  but 
just  as  beautiful  as  in  my  own  native 
mountains.  I  said,  I  will  go  to  this 
city  on  the  Connecticut.  I  find  a 
place  to  work  in  the  shoe-shine  par- 
lors of  George  Kordus  and  I  began  at 
once  to  learn  the  English  and  now  I 
speak  it  perfect,  almost,  not  quite,  and 
I  will  take  out  my  papers  and  I  will 
become  a  citizen  of  this  United  States, 
where  everybody  has  a  chance  if  he 
will  work  and  keep  sober.  I  drink  no 
wine,  I  drink  no  beer,  I  chew  not  the 
tobacco,  I  smoke  not  the  cigarette  of 
which  you  buy  twenty  for  the  five 
cent  piece,  but  I  learn  to  read  and 
to  write  with  you  and  then  I  learn  to 
keep   the  books  and   I   will   become  a 


man  of  business  here  in  .\merica.  I 
will  never  go  back  to  the  country  of 
Greece  unless  it  be  that  she  go  to 
war  with  the  cursed  Mohammedans, 
the  Turks,  then  I  go  back.  I  fight, 
I  die  for  my  native  land  but  I  fear 
that  time  will  come  never  at  all." 
Alexander  the  Great  was  away  oft  in 
that  respect.  The  time  came  and  came 
very  soon. 

The  Begirming  of  Conquest. 

Alexander  the  Great,  son  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  began  conquest  at  fifteen 
as  a  captain  in  his  father's  army.  Our 
Ale.xander  the  Great  didn't  begin  quite 
so  early  as  that,  he  was  eighteen  or 
nineteen  when  he  made  his  first  ven- 
ture in  the  conquest  of  the  world.  He 
had  saved  a  little  money  and  took  a 
little  room  in  one  of  the  wooden  ten 
footers,  which  adorn  High  Street,  af- 
ter you  get  cut  of  the  big  block  sec- 
tion of  the  street  and  there  he  started 
a  shoe-shine  parlor  of  his  own,  with 
an  apparatus  for  cleaning  hats,  and 
for  ten  cents  he  would  make  your  hat 
smell  of  gasoline  for  a  week  or  he 
would  fix  over  a  straw  hat  for  a  quar- 
ter, first  carefully  spoiling  the  hat 
band,  so  you  would  have  to  pay  him 
twenty-five  cents  extra  for  a  new  one. 
He  was  a  good  business  man,  Ale.xan- 
der Leloudas,  surnamed  the  Great,  by 
the  boys  of  our  business  school.  At 
first  his  business  was  small  but  he 
added  cigarettes  and  pure  cabbage 
leaf  cigars  of  the  three  for  five  cents, 
two  for  a  nickel,  and  nickel  variety; 
shoe  strings,  shoe  polish  and  all  the 
accessories  that  go  with  the  outfit  of 
a  Greek  Shoe  Shine  Parlor.  Business 
gradually  increased  and  soon  Alexan- 
der was  employing  two  or  three  more 
young  Greeks  as  assistants.  And  then, 
down  on  Main  Street,  in  another  ten 
footer,  he  opened  a  second  shoe-shine 
parlor.  These  parlors  were  adorned 
with  the  same  masterpieces  of  pic- 
torial art  that  are  always  to  be  found 
in  Greek  Shoe  Shine  Parlors  and 
pretty  soon  he  had  a  third  at  the  low- 
er end  of  High  Street  in  still  another 
ten  footer.  They  were  not  imposing 
places,  just  about  big  enough  to  get 
in  and  turn  around  comfortably  and 
get  a  shine  if  your  feet  were  not  too 
large  but  he  was  making  money,  so 
he  told  me.  He  divided  his  energies 
between  the  three  places  and  was 
likely  to  skip  in  at  any  minute,  thus 
keeping  his  helpers  on  the  lookout 
and  quite  alert.  All  his  spare  time 
and  late  at  night  and  during  Sundays, 
when  the  shoe  shine  parlors  were  not 
opened  he  gave  to  reading  and  he  be- 
came quite  an  authority  on  United 
States  history  and  could  tell  you  of 
all  our  triimiphs  in  war,  both  on  land 
and  sea.  He  was  on  the  high  tide  of 
prosperity,  so  he  told  me  confidential- 
1}-.  "Why,"  said  he  "last  week,  I  put 
in  the  Bank  of  Holyoke  more  as  $22 
and  every  week,  I  put  $10,  $12,  $15 
and  sometime  $20  and  now  I  have 
more  as  $400  in  the  bank  and  soon  I 
will  open  two  more  of  the  shoe-shine 
parlors,  but  I  like  not  the  shoes  to 
shine.  When  I  make  enough  of 
money  I  will  buy  of  land  on  the  river 
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Ijaiik  and  grow  the  toljacco  and  the 
onion,  and  row  in  a  boat  and  fish  in 
the  river  and  hnnt  on  the  mountain. 
That  indeed  will  be  full  of  joy  and  I 
will  bring  my  father  and  my  sisters 
from  the  dust  of  the  city.  But  now  I 
have  the  money  to  get  and  the  Shoe- 
Shine  is  the  way  most  quick." 

In   Battle  Array. 

He  was  all  ambition,  and  then,  all 
of  a  sudden,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  as  it 
were,  Greece  declared  war  on  Turkey 
and  the  battle  cry  rang  out  to  come 
and  fight  the  Turk  and  all  the  king's 
horses  and  all  the  king's  men"  could 
not  have  held  Alexander  the  Great 
from  going  to  war.  He  sold  his  three 
shoe  shine  parlors  and  got  about  $200 
apiece  for  them.  He  bought  Iiimself 
a  regular  arsenal  of  revolvers,  and 
knives  and  a  Greek  uniform  and  fully 
equipped  for  battle  sailed  for  Salon- 
ica,  with  a  lot  of  otlier  warlike  Greeks 
on  a  Mediterranean  steamship.  He 
voluneered  at  once  under  the  flag  of 
Greece  and  prepared  to  fight  and 
bleed  and  die  "to  free  her  from  the 
dominion  of  the  thrice  accursed 
Turks.  He  came  back  to  .\merica 
six  or  eight  months  later  and  he  look- 
ed as  if  he  had  been  drawn  through  a 
knot-hole.  Not  a  big  smooth  knot-hole 
but  a  small,  ragged,  jagged,  knot-hole. 
His  face  was  thin  and  haggard.  His 
head  bore  a  long  white  groove  where 
a  Turkish  bullet  had  grazed  his  skull 
and  made  it  unnecessarj-  for  him  ever 
to  use  a  comb  again  to  part  his  hair. 
His  clothes  were  ragged  and  tattered 
and  he  was  thin  and  gaunt  but  his 
eyes  sparkled  when  he  saw  me  again 
and  his  face  lit  up  with  the  same  wide 
cheerful  smile  of  old  when  I  said, 
"Well,  Alexander,  you  didn't  do  much 
to  those  cursed  Mohammedans,  did 
you?"  "No!"  said  he,  "It  was  very 
bad!  very  bad  indeed!  The  king  he 
was  not  much  good.  The  officrs  they 
were  far  worse  than  the  king,  and  the 
soldiers  were  far  worse  than  the  ofifi- 
cers,  and  we  had  nothing  to  fight 
•with.  No  guns  that  was  any  good: 
no  swords  that  was  sharp;  no  revol- 
vers, that  would  go  oflf  when  you 
wanted  them  to  shoot;  no  powder  to 
put  in  the  cannon;  no  shot  to  put  on 
top  of  the  powder;  no  cannon  to  put 
powder  and  shot  in;  no  horses;  no 
mules;  no  nothing  to  eat,  and  the 
Turks  they  had  everything  and  they 
fight,  as  if  the  devil  he  be  with  them." 
They  did,  that  was  the  history  of 
that  brief  inglorious  war  in  which 
the  Turks  trampled  over  the  disor- 
ganized, undisciplined,  poorly  equip- 
ped Greeks  and  they  would  have 
crushed  them  back  into  their  ancient 
slavery  if  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
had  not  intervened  between  the  un- 
speakable Turk  and  his  victim  and 
given  Greece  a  chance  to  rally  for  the 
splendid  battle  she  fought  a  dozen 
years  later  in  the  liig  Balkan  war  of 
1012. 

The    Second    Campaign    of   Alexander 
the  Great. 

\  oung  Leloudas  was  somewhat 
subdued  and  chastened  for  a  little 
period    of    time,    but    only    for    a    few 


days.  He  had  still  some  money  left 
in  the  bank,  the  remainder  of  his  sav- 
ings of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his 
small  chain  of  Shoe-Shine  Parlors. 
He  made  a  visit  to  his  pcopie  in  New 
\  ork  and  there  he  got  a  new  idea.  It 
was  about  1900  and  the  first  Window 
Cleaning  Company  had  been  started 
in  lower  New  York  and  was  doing  a 
flourishing  business. 

Leloudas  was  fired  instantly.  The 
idea  appealed  to  him  and  he  came 
back  here  and  organized  the  first 
"Window  and  General  Office  and 
House  Cleaning  Company"  known  in 
Western  Massachusetts  —  an  impos- 
ing title,  that.  He  gathered  together 
a  band  of  youn.g  Greeks,  Poles, Ital- 
ians and  others,  who  were  not  above 
doing  the  dirty  work  that  must  be 
done  if  we  are  to  have  clean  windows 
and  floors  and  ceilings  and  wood  work 
of  every  description.  He  went  at  the 
task  of  canvasing  for  jobs  himself.  He 
had  plenty  of  confidence  and  in  the 
three  years  that  followed  he  organ- 
ized a  campaign  that  swept  his  serried 
host  of  cleaning  invaders  over  this 
and  four  neighboring  cities.  Of  course, 
he  had  opposition  after  a  while,  but  he 
had  learned  how  to  fight  in  boyhood, 
before  he  ever  came  to  this  countrv 
and  his  experience  in  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  war,  while  not  glorious,  had 
still  added  to  his  fighting  qualities,  for 
he  had  learned  how  to  take  defeat  and 
when  he  didn't  get  a  contract  to  keep 
a  bi.g  building  clean,  he  could  still 
keep  up  his  courage  and  go  for  the 
ne.xt  best  thing,  and  his  bank  account 
.grew  rapidly. 

The  Conquest  of  Alexander. 

But  Alexander  Leloudas.  who  had 
escaped  the  bullets  of  the  Turks,  got 
a  wound  in  this  second  campaign  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  It  was 
one  of  those  small  arrows  shot  from 
the  bow  oi  that  wicked  little  sniper 
Dan  Cupid  who  has  no  regard  for  in- 
ternational law,  and  it  struck  Alex- 
ander square  in  the  heart. 

He  encountered  in  one  of  his  office 
cleaning  forays  a  young  w^oman  of 
very  pleasing  personal  appearance,  an 
.\nierican  of  Irish  parentage.  Tall 
with  dark  hair  of  the  Irish  colleen 
and  beautiful,  rosy  cheeks,  fair  com- 
plexi'on  and  the  shining  blue-gray 
eyes,  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
many  a  beautiful  girl  of  that  nation- 
ality. She  had  been  a  student  of  our 
day  school,  and  school  experience 
furnished  a  interesting  topic  of  con- 
versation. Margaret,  we  will  call  her, 
because  that  wasn't  her  name,  had  not 
been  noted  for  special  excellence  of 
scholarship  and  she  had  been  obliged 
to  take  a  cheap  position,  where  her 
principal  duties  were  to  answer  the 
telephone,  keep  a  record  of  the  not 
over  plentiful  cash,  take  a  few  letters 
every  day  and  pound  them  out  on  the 
typewriter  w'ithout  much  regard  to 
the  English  of  the  dictator,  who  did 
not  himself  know  enough  to  notice 
any  but  the  most  glaring  errors  of 
transcription. 

A  Transaction  in  Hearts. 

By  this  time  the  young  Greek  had 
a   large  and   flourishing  business.      Its 


i<ookkceping  was  not  very  compli- 
cated and  the  letters  he  had  to  write 
were  confined  to  an  occasional  order 
for  brushes,  soap  and  polish,  but  one 
day  on  making  him  a  call  I  found 
Margaret  installed  at  a  brand  new- 
roll  top  desk  with  a  brand  new  hun- 
dred dollar  typewriter  for  her  use. 
^  Margaret  was  a  good  Catholic. 
George,  while  nominally  of  the  Greek 
church  was  not  at  all  strict  in  church 
observances  of  any  kind  and  they  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  the  consent  of 
the  church  to  the  marriage  which 
took  place  a  year  later,  when  the  bank 
account  of  .Alexander  the  Great  was 
well  U])  in  four  figures. 

The  Final  Campaign  of  Alexandei 
the  Great. 
Tragic  were  the  causes  which  le<i 
to  this  final  campaign.  It  is  said  that 
the  ancient  Greek  was  driven  to  tht 
frenzy  of  drink  which  caused  his 
death  at  ,13  because,  in  an  insane  fit 
of  drunken  passion  he  had  killed  his 
own  best  loved  friend.  My  modern 
Greek  didn't  have  any  fits  of  insane 
passion  but  he  was  devotedly  attached 
to  the  men  who  worked  for  him  and 
by  whose  eft'orts  he  made  his  modest 
fortune,  for  Leloudas  by  this  time  was 
worth  more  than  $20,000.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  padrone  or  slave 
driver  about  Leloudas,  he  was  a  good 
master  to  his  men  and  paid  them  fair 
wages.  He  sent  two  young  Italians 
down  to  a  garage  late  one  night.  The 
owner  wanted  it  thoroughly  cleaned 
up  and  they  were  to  mop  the  floor, 
clean  the  windows,  etc.  It  was  quite 
A  bi.g  garage  and  gasoline  was  sold 
in  large  quantities.  Somebody  care- 
lessly left  a  couple  of  large  pails  filled 
with  .gasoline  standing  near  the  big 
100  gallon  tank.  The  two  young  fel- 
lows came  in  and  started  alone  at  the 
work  l)v  the  electric  light.  First,  with 
brushes,  they  soaped  and  scrubbed 
the  floor,  then  they  wanted  some  wa- 
ter to  wash  oft'  suds  and  they, saw  the 
two  pails  of  gasoline  standing  there; 
it  looked  like  w-ater,  they  didn't  notice 
the  smell  because  there  was  a  strong 
smell  of  gasoline  about  the  place  any- 
way and  so  they  sloshed  it  gayly  over 
the  floor  and  then  it  occurred  to  one 
of  the  couple  that  a  smoke  was  de- 
sirable. He  had  the  makings  of  a 
cigarette  which  he  defly  rolled, 
scratcheda  match  and — that  was  the 
end  nf  him — for  the  entire  front  of 
the  garage  was  blow-n  out  in  a  terrific 
explosion  which  sent  him  mangled 
and  dying  through  the  shattered  glass 
into  the  gutter,  while  the  other  vouth, 
a  blazing  torch,  rushed  frantically  out 
of  the  rear  door  of  the  building  and 
hurled  himself  headlong  into  a  nearby 
water  tank,  thus  saving  his  life, 
though  leaving  him  scorched  and 
burned  bevond  recognition.  Alexan- 
der did  all  that  could  be  done.  He 
bou.ght  flowers:  he  gave  the  dead  a 
decent  burial;  he  paid  the  other  fel- 
low-'s  hospital  bills  and  the  tears  ran 
freely  dow-n  his  face  as  he  told  this 
story  of  the  tragedy.  It  was  no  fault 
of  his.  The  carelessness  of  the  gar- 
age owner  hiinself  relieved  him  from 
blame   but   just   as   he   was   beginning 
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to  recover  from  the  effects  of  this 
tragedy  another  of  his  employees 
leaned  back  a  little  too  much  while 
washing  windows  on  the  fifth  floor  of 
a  great  dry  goods  house,  lost  his  bal- 
ance, and  descended  five  floors  to  the 
pavement,  without  using  the  elevator 
and  narrowly  missing  the  startled  pas- 
sersby  who  leaped  aside  just  in  sea- 
son to  save  their  own  lives  and  insure 
his  death.  It  was  the  last  straw_  that 
broke  the  camel's  back  and  within  30 
days  Leloudas  sold  his  business  for 
what  he  could  get  and  was  again 
ready  to  enter  on  a  new  campaign. 

Back  To  the  Soil  Again. 

"I  will  have  no  more  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city,"  said  he,  "I  do  not 
like  it.  It  is  too  small;  it  is  narrow; 
it  is  too  much  always  for  the  money 
and  the  men  that  I  must  have  to  work 
with  me  know  but  little.  Good  fel- 
lows they  are  .  Good  men  some  of 
them  will  come  to  be  but  the  most  of 
them  spend  their  money  for  the  beer, 
for  the  whiskey,  for  the  cigarette  and 
they  know  nothing  and  they  wish  to 
know  nothing.  My  father — he  too,  is 
tired  of  the  great  New  York  and  my 
sisters  they  are  now  grown  up  young 
women  of  the  city — it  is  bad  for  them. 
I  will  buy  of  the  land  of  river  valley. 
I  will  raise  tobacco  from  which  you 
make  the  cigar  wrapper,  so  fine,  so 
like  silk  and  I  will  plant  the  onion, 
which  is  so  nice  when  pickled  into 
vinegar  ,and  I  will  live  among  the 
hills  where  the  air  is  good  and  where 
I  hear  the  hum  of  the  bee  and  the 
singing  of  the  bird  and  see  flowers  in 
the  field  and  the  fruit  on  the  tree  and 
the  grape  on  the  vine,  as  it  was  in  the 
old  mountain  land  from  which  I  came. 
I  am  a  good  American.  There  is  to 
be  war  in  the  Balkans  again  but  I 
will  not  go— not  this  time — I  am  mar- 
ried, I  have  family  of  my  own  andl 
am  American  all  the  time,  but  I  will 
send  the  money  to  help  fight  the  ac- 
cursed Turk."  And  that  is  just  what 
Alexander  did.  He  bought  for  about 
$lfl,000,  a  run-down  farm  by  the  river 
near  the  Vermont  line.  It  had  lieen  a 
tobacco  farm  but  had  been  allowed  to 
decay  and  was  in  a  poor  state  of  cul- 
tivation. I  went  up  there  a  few  weeks 
ago  on  one  of  the  occasional  decent 
days  we  have  had  this  spring  of  1916. 
It  was  a  glorious  day  and  a  glorious 
view  from  the  veranda  of  the  bunga- 
low of  Alexander  the  Great  who  was 
not  sighing  for  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer. His  wife,  a  beautiful  woman, 
was  by  his  side  and  three  healthy 
children  sported  with  a  couple  of  dogs 
on  the  lawn  which  overlooked  the 
growing  tobacco  plants  and  acres  of 
onions  stretched  down  toward  the  riv- 
er. And  on  a  tall  flagstaff  firmly  stayed 
fluttered  in  the  crisp  breeze  the  thir- 
teen brilliant  crimson  and  white 
stripes,  the  deep  blue  field  and  the 
forty-eight  silver  stars  of  the  flag 
which,  said  Alexander  the  Great, 
"makes  my  heart  to  thrill  through  and 
through  whenever  I  see  it  gleaming 
in  the  sunlight  and  streaming  in  the 
wind  of  this  all  so  good  America." 
It  made  my  leathery  old   heart   thrill 


By  Mable  Kalde,  9th  grade,  Lincoln  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Mrs.  Anna  M. 
)use.  Teacher  of  Penmanship.  Mrs.  Grouse  is  an  exceptionally  fine  penman  as  well  as 
ult-getting  teacher. 
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Written    by    Esther    Cohen,    pupil   of   F.    A.    Ashley,    Everett,    Mass.,    High    School. 


a  bit,  too,  as  my  eyes  caught  its 
gleam.  Good  metal  this  from  an- 
cient Greece. 


From  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  we 
learn  tliat  during  1916  and  1917  the 
Isaac  Pitman  system  of  Shorthand 
will  be  taught  exclusively  in  Columbia 
University,  bespeaking  popularity  at 
headquarters  of  publication. 


At  Berkeley,  Calif.,  July  17th,  the 
California  Penmanship  Supervisors' 
Association  was  organized  with  the 
following  ofiicers:  President,  A.  Kent, 
Stockton;  Vice  President,  W.  E. 
Moore,  Oakland;  Secretary,  Leta  May 
Severance,  Long  Beach.  The  associa- 
tion was  formed  for  the  betterment  of 
writing  in  California  on  the  part  of 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  We  extend 
our  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 
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onial   to   a  worthy  member   of  the   professio 
By    F.    W.    Martin.    Engrosser,    Boston. 


SHORTHAND  ON  CRUTCHES 

All  detached  vowels  and  consoiiaiils.  as  well  as  all  "DISJOINTED 
PREFIXES"  and  "DISJOINTED  AFFIXES,"  are  the  crutches  of  an 
invalid,  rheumatic  phonography — the  superstructure  of  a  weak,  imperfect 
foundation.  The  publication  of  such  an  incompetent,  fragmentary  system 
of  memory  training  should  be  suppressed  as  being  a  crime  against  the 
stenographic  efficiency  of  those  who  are  betrayed  into  bearing  the 
drudgery  which  its  long  and  ever  increasing  list  of  shreds  and  patches 
so  glaringly  imposes. 

From  now  on,  pupils  should  refuse  to  jeopardize  their  time  and 
money  by  trying  to  learn  such  a  phonography,  and  it  is  the  manifest  duty 
of  all  teachers  who  are  now  handling  such  a  system  to  immediately  place 
themselves  in  opposition  to  a  further  dissemination  of  such  egregious 
stenographic  blunders,  and  to  write  us  for  a  free  descriptive  circular  of 
"HALL'S  PERFECTED  SHORTHAND,"  a  modern,  light-line,  connec- 
tive-vowel phonography  of  the  coming  centuries. 

HALL  PUBLISHING    COMPANY,   Fall   River,   Mass. 


NEWS  ITEMS 


The  Remington  Typewriter  Com- 
pany during  the  early  summer  an- 
nounced the  policy  that  all  employees 
w-ho  were  members  of  military  organ- 
izations called  to  active  service  would 
receive  full  pay  or  have  it  paid  to 
their  families  as  they  may  elect.  This 
liberal  policy  bespeaks  a  prosperity 
and   patriotism   quite   commendable. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Hanson,  who  during  the 
past  year  has  been  teaching;  in  the 
Concordia  College,  Moorhead,  Minn., 
has  accepted  a  similar  position  in 
Aaker's  Business  College,  Fargo,  N. 
Dak.,  which  school  has  an  enrollment 
of  some  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  students.  We  compliment  Mr. 
Hanson  as  well  as  the  school. 

Mr.  \V.  H.  Redmond,  last  year  with 
the  Central  State  Normal  School,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Mich.,  is  now  in  the  com- 
mercial department  of  one  of  the 
High   Schools  of  Toledo,   O. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Root,  who  has  been 
supervisor  of  writing  in  Elyria  and 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  is  now  head  of  the  pen- 
manship work  in  the  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va.,  Schools.  Mr.  Root  is  one  of  the 
finest  fellows  in  our  profession  and 
goes  to  a  fine  system  of  schools. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Birch,  principal  of  The 
Indian  School  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  is 
instructing  in  a  series  of  institutes 
which  started  at  Haskel  in  June,  then 
transferred  to  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. ; 
then  Riverside.  Calif.;  next  Salem, 
Oregon:  and  finally  Rapid  City,  S. 
Dak.  Two  weeks  were  spent  at  a 
place  where  he  addressed  an  average 
of  two  hundred  teachers.  His  special 
subjects  were  arithmetic,  penmanship 
and  English.  Mr.  Birch,  as  many  of 
our  readers  will  recall,  is  the  author 
of  the  series  of  communications  which 
appeared  in  these  columns  a  couple 
of  years  ago  under  the  title  of  Letters 
of  a  Schoolmaster,  and  which  are  now 
published  in  book  form. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Lockhart.  head  business 
teacher  at  Haskell  Institute,  Law- 
rence, Kans.,  also  taught  in  the  insti- 
tutes held  at  Haskell.  Tomah,  Wis., 
and  at  Rapid   City,   S.   D. 

Mr.  John  S.  Griffith,  who  recently 
completed  the  combined  commercial 
course  in  Idaho  Technical  Institute 
at  Pocatello,  is  now  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Astoria,  Oregon,  Busi- 
ness College,  Mr.  A.  E.  Stossmeister, 
proprietor. 

From  Mrs.  Frances  Effinger-Ray- 
mond,  manager  of  the  Gregg  Pub. 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif,  we  learn 
that  over  five  hundred  persons  have 
been  taking  commercial  work,  com- 
prising shorthand,  bookkeeping  and 
penmanship  in  the  summer  school  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley. The  class  in  penmanship  has 
been  second  in  size  only  to  those  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  she  says, 
which  means  that  shorthand,  type- 
writing and  long  hand  are  in  demand. 
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The  widely  known  pioneer  Bryant 
&  Stratton  Business  College,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Commercial  School, 
both  of  Providence.  R.  I.,  combined 
their  school  organization  in  May  of 
this  year.  The  new  institution  is  to 
be  known  as  the  Bryant  &  Stratton- 
Rhode  Island  Commercial  School.  Mr. 
H.  L.  Jacobs  becomes  president  and 
treasurer,  Mr.  T.  B.  Stowell,  president 
emeritus,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Clemens,  vice 
president.  The  school  will  occupy 
the  rooms  of  the  Rhode  Island  Com- 
mercial School,  which  have  been  re- 
modeled and  additional  space  seemed. 
The  merging  of  these  institutions  will 
mean  a  stronger  institution  and  a 
larger  future  than  would  be  possible 
as  competitors. 

W.  C.  Wollaston.  formerly  of  the 
Port  Huron  Business  University,  Port 
Huron.  Mich.,  is  now  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  business  in  Detroit. 
Mich.  Mr.  Wollaston  has  been  in  the 
school  business  for  a  good  many 
years  and  has  turned  out  inany  well 
qualified  students.  We  regret  to  lose 
him  from  school  work,  but  wish  him 
unbounded  success  in  his  new  field. 

A  list  of  twenty  subscriptions  is 
hereby  acknowledged  from  Lewis 
Hilton,  of  the  North  Central  High 
School,  Spokane,  Wash.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  other  schools  of  Spo- 
kane, many  B.  E.  Certificates  will  be 
granted  to  the  students  of  this  school 
during  the  coming  year.  Spokane  pu- 
pils are  not  behind  those  of  any  other 
city  we  know,  of  in  the  race  for  good 
practical    penmanship. 

Mr.  John  Walter  Earle,  Director 
and  former  President  of  the  Reming- 
ton Typewriter  Company,  passed 
away  in  New  York  on  Tune  22,  in  the 
sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Earle  was  a  pioneer  in  the  Typewriter 
man.  His  entire  life  was  spent  in  th':- 
service    of    the    Remington    Company. 


Mr.  H.  F.  Ford,  who  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  business  department 
of  the  Hillsdale  College,  Mich.,  is 
now  in  the  High  School  of  Spring- 
held,  111. 

Mr.  .\.  G.  Skeeles,  of  Elwood  City, 
Pa.,  who  has  been  manager  of  the 
Darabach  Mercantile  Company  of 
that  city,  re-enters  the  teaching  pro- 
fession this  fall,  having  been  re-elect- 
ed to  head  the  commercial  depart- 
ment and  supervise  the  writing  in  Kl- 
wood   City   schools. 

Mrs.  Alice  D.  Root,  recently  of  Belt, 
Mont.,  formerly  of  Ohio,  now  super- 
vises writing  in  the  Ft.  Collins.  Colo., 
public   schools. 

Mr.  J.  .\.  Ferguson,  of  Benton  Har- 
l.or.  Mich.,  is  one  of  the  new  commer- 
cial teachers  in  the  Manual  High 
.School,   of   Indianapolis. 

Mann's  College  of  Shorthand,  E.  G. 
Mann,  proprietor,  and  Hartsough's 
Shorthand  School,  W.  H.  Hartsough. 
proprietor,  have  been  combined  into 
one  institution  under  the  proprietor- 
ship of  A.  L.  Jones,  an  experienced 
accountant  and  stenographer  of  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio.  Mr.  Mann  retires  from 
school  work,  having  acquired  a  com- 
petency sufficient  to  justify  him  doing 
so.  The  new  institution  will  include 
the  commercial  subjects  an.l  will 
therefore  be  conducted  as  a  commer- 
cial, rather  than  as  a  short,  an ;1 
school.  Mr.  Hartsough  will  have 
charge  of  the  shorthand  department. 
We  wish  the  Mann-Hartsough  Com- 
mercial  School   the   success   it   merits. 

Mr.  V.  E.  Madray,  who  has  been  in 
the  Commercial  De]iartment  of  one  of 
the  Pittsburgh  High  Schools  i*^  now 
connected  with  the  Sun  Shipbuildin.g 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  being  at 
the  head  of  the  accountancy  depart- 
ment. This  means  a  well  merited 
promotion. 


Mr.  P.  H.  O'Hara,  who  has  been 
with  the  Maiden,  Mass.,  Commercial 
School,  is  now  in  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  New  Bedford  High 
School,  under  the  direction  of  G.  W. 
Williams.  The  New  Bedford  Hig'h 
School  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Slate. 

Miss  Margerie  Woodruff,  of  Platts- 
burgh,  N.  v..  Normal  School,  has 
charge  of  the  penmanship  and  book- 
keeping of  the  Burlington,  \'t..  High 
School. 

Mr.  Gerald  Costello,  son  of  P.  W. 
Costello.  Scranton,  Pa.,  but  nineteen 
.years  of  age,  is  a  cartoonist  on  the 
Philadelphia  Press.  This  means  that 
Mr.  Costello  is  not  only  one  of  the 
fine  engrossing  artists,  but  the  father 
of  a  cartoonist  as  well. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Wiley,  of  the  Mountain 
City  Business  College,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  contracted  matrimony  June  20, 
unii,  with  Miss  Nell  Wagner,  of  East 
Lake.  Tenn. 

CATALOGS  AND  CIRCULARS 

"The  Fourth  Annual  Commercial 
Catalogue"  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Whitewater.  Wis.,  discloses 
an  unusually  strong  normal  commer- 
cial course:  A.  H.  Voder,  President; 
James  C.  Reed,  Director;  Carl  T. 
Wise.  Penmanship,  etc.  There  are 
thirteen   other   faculty   members. 

The  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  Col- 
lege Journal.  Trenton.  N.  J.,  is  one 
of  the  best  school  papers  we  receive. 
It  is  splendidly  written,  illustrated, 
.-iiid  printed. 

The  Le  Master  Institute  of  CJrange, 
N.  J.,  is  issuing  an  excellent  catalog 
containing  large  print  on  rough  paper 
and  fine  halftone  illustrations  of 
schoolroom  scenes  on  plated  paper, 
combined  in  such  3  way  as  to  create 
a  pleasing  effect  and  favorable  im- 
|)ress:nn. 


N.    Y.,   Mr.    R.    W.    Johns 
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Lessons  in 

ORNAMENTAL 

PENMANSHIP 

E.  A.  LUPFER 

Zanerian  College,  Columbus.  Ohio 

Too  frequently  students  leave  a  let- 
ter as  soon  as  they  get  one  good  one 
on  a  page,  and  as  a  result  they  do 
not  retain  what  they  have  learned. 
Better  keep  practicing  until  the  ma- 
jority of  the  letters  are  good  in  place 
of  giving  up  when  only  a  few  good 
letters  appear  on  the  page.  It  will 
take  plenty  of  good  earnest  eflfort  but 
it  is  worth  the  price — it  means  train- 
ing of  will  power  and  the  securing  of 
a  beautiful  art. 

In  this  lesson  let  us  work  for  sim- 
ple forms.  Many  are  inclined  to 
overdo  the  thing  by  adding  many  un- 
necessary, meaningless  strokes.  Sim- 
ple, accurate,  graceful  letters  are  very 
attractive  and  always  in  good  taste. 

What  others  have  done  yot:  can  do 
as  well  or  better  if  you  will  do  enough 
studying  and  practising.  Work  at 
this  plate  until  you  get  it  fine. 


The  Russell  State  College  of  Prac- 
tical Arts,  Troy,  N.  Y..  offers  a  Secre- 
tarial Course,  one  of  two  years  and 
one  of  four  years,  which  appears  to  be 
quite  practical  and  needful.  The 
course  of  study  as  outlined  presents 
some  very  excellent  material.  Anyone 
interested  would  do  well  to  apply  for 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Secretarial  De- 
partment. 

"How  To  Turn  Your  Energy  into 
More  Dollars"  is  the  embossed  title 
of  a  ver}'  appealing  catalog  issued  by 
Brown's  Business  College,  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  R.  R.  Reed,  Principal.  The  il- 
lustrations are  striking  and  the  text 
terse  and  convincing. 


ADVERTISE 

and  Patronize  Those 

Who  Advertise 

in  the 

BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR 


A   skillful   superscription,    by   D.    B.   Jones.    Paducah.    Ky. 
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Mr.  C.  A.  VVessel,  formerly  of  the 
Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich., 
and  later  of  the  Highland  Park  Nor- 
mal College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and 
recently  of  the  Joplin,  Mo.,  Business 
College,  passed  from  this  life  late  in 
July  or  early  in  August,  the  immediate 
cause  being  a  nervous  break  down. 

Mr.  Wesscl  was  a  man  who  had 
many  friends  in  our  profession.  We 
first  met  him  when  he  came  to  the 
Zanerian  to  take  work  in  penmanship 
in  1890.  He  was  the  ninety-sixth 
pupil  to  enter  the  school  after  it 
started.  As  a  consequence  of  this  ac- 
quaintanceship we  have  had  a  kindly 
interest  in  him  ever  since.  We  wish 
him  well  in  his  journey  forward  and 
upward. 
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Sincerely. 

D.   Todd. 

Quaker  City,   Ohio,   High  School,  C.  A.   Wendell,  penman   and  com- 
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Hughes   High   School. 


By   Milton   H.    Ross,   Penman,    L.    D.    S.    Bus.    Univ.,    Salt   Lake    City,    Utah. 
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WANTED  I 

College.     Liberal    t< 


KEEP 


YOUR  EYE 


ON  THE 


B.  E. 


j^^-i,,.;. 


WOULD  YOU 


bill  for  proof  of  above.     Lessons  by  mail. 

MT.   AUBURN.    CINCINNATI.   OHIO 

YOUR  "SIG"  SHOULD  ATTRACT 

In  this  day  and  age«hf  n  all  business  letters  are  tvpewrit- 
ten.  the  SIGNATURE  is  the  personal  element  and  is  of 
prime  importance.  Every  person  should  try  to  have  an 
"     "  ■   1  d  20c   (2  dimes)  and  I  will  write 

your  name  12  different 
'       Of  theael2  styles 


f'^j^^ 7-f  y  you  will,  no  doi 

/^..c^^Sr     onethatyoawill 


get  big  help  for  little  < 


You  Can  Learn  to  Write 

a  rapid,  tireless  business 
hand  in  a  short  time  at  a 
small  cost  by  the  Court- 
ney Method  of  Instruction  at  home  in  spare 
time.  Write  for  Circulars  containing  con- 
vincing proof. 

FRANCIS  B.  COURTNEY. 
Jox  G  492  Detroit.  Mich. 


CHARTS  AND  LANTERN  SLIDES 

on  Canning.  Home  Economics,  Corn.  Dairying, 
and  other  interesting  subjects.  t  Free  except  for 
express  charges.  >  Booklet'^r  Bulletins.  Leaf- 
lets, Stencils  and  other  materials  for  use  of 
teachers.     Samples  free.      Write  for  catalogs. 

EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 

International  Harvester  Company  of  N.  J.  <lncj 

CHICAGO.    ILL. 


WANTED! 


A  young 
penmen  i 


of  good  hea 

EWorld.     Add 
No.  91 

Care  Business  Educator 


1th 


>lumbus,  Ohio 


WAMTFH Live  wire  maiiairerp 

"  rtll  I  EiU  ^^  f  „  r  business  -  training 
schools;  must  be  "hustlers"  and  prepared  to 
invest  %\m  or  more;  10  per  cent  d-vidends 
guaranteed  on  the  investment;  salary,  $75  a 
month  and  two-thirds  of  the  profits.  Many, 
under  a  similar  contract,  have  made  from 
$3,000  to  $6,000  a  year.     Address 

JNO.  F.  DRAUGHON.  Nashville.  Tenn. 


The  Pratt  Teachers^  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges  and 
schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  call  s  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools 
and  business  cilleges. 

WM.    O.    PRATT.    MANAGER 


FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

28  East  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chic-<so 

Other  offices.  Boston.  New  York.  Washington.  Denver. 
Portland,  berkeley,  Los  Angeles 


Over43,OO0  Positions  Filled.  33rd  Year.  When  seek- 
ing a  teaching  position,  or  a  teacher,  come  to  htadqaar- 
ters-the  LARGEST  and  BEST  EQUIPPED  Teachers' 
Agency  in  the  United  States.  Circular  and  membership 
form  sent  on  application. 


WE  NEED  150  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  IMMEDIATELY 


Silejmanshio.  $1SW    for  school  year  of  7  mont 
Telegraphy.  SiOO  a  month;  2.>  tiich  ;r3  of    Penir 
Beginnirg     teachers,    J40    to    185;     20    Gregg 
Pitmanic.    S50   to   SlOO;   40    Principal    Co-nmerc 
Business  College  positions.  $85  up.     Write  us  i 


is;  Commercial,  Railroad  and  Wireless 
anship,  Bojkkeeping,  etc.,  $75  to  $175; 
»nd  Stenotypy,  $4U  to  $95;  12  Gregg  and 
al  Departments  High  Schools;  many 
^hat  you  want. 


CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  Marion,  Ind. 


WANTED  ^^ 


ore  Commercial  Teachers  Who  Are 
Fine  Penmen. 


"lyjTT^TT*  T~^  ■p  T^    More  Commercial  Teachers  Who  are 


"ine  Penmen. 


T\/r  t~\  "U    /\   T     •    Attend    the    Zanerian    College     and 
iVl  \J  rV  i-lJ_y  .    Learn  to  Write  Well. 


AGAIN 
Stol 


E.  E.  GAVLORD.  Manager 


Among  other  positions  we  have  recently  filled.  C.  J.  Bannick.  formerly  of 
Carbondale.  Pa..  Business  College:  later,  of  the  Rome  N.  Y..  High  School, 
and  then  of  the  School  of  Commerce  of  Northwestern  University,  was  en- 
gaged for  the  Technical  High  School.  Oakland,  California. 

In  191J,wesent  Miss  Carrie  L.  Comings,  of  Durham.  N.  H..  to  this  school;  and  in 
lyl5.  Miss  Harriet  Mason,  of  Kacine,  Wis. 

All  are  college  graduates  and  all  began  at  a  generous  salary. 

May  we  help  you?    Enrollment  free. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 


Prospeet  Hill,  Beverly.  Mass. 


"The  Best  Laid  Plans  of  Mice  and  Men" 

do  sometimes,  as  Burns  tells  us,  go  awry.  Possibly  yours  have  done 
this.  Possibly  you  have  been  expecting  to  secure  a  certain  position;  but 
find,  at  the  last  moment,  vou  cannot. 

What  .shall  you  do.=  '  HUNDREDS  of  the  best  Commercial  Teach- 
ers could  advise  you  aright.  "Enroll  with  the  'CONTINENTAL'  at 
Bowling  (ireen,  Kentucky.     They  always  have  good  openings  " 

Forget  your  troubles;  turn  your  thoughts  to  other  and  better  posi- 
tions ennJl  I.VIMEDIATELY  for  the  wider  opportunities  which  we 
can  put  before  you. 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KY 


GOOD 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 

mm 


California  to  Florida! 


Coleman  Hall  Bu^h,  author  of 
"Uniform  Business  law",  crosses  the 
continent  to  head  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  great  Duval  High 
School  of  Jacksonville.  Our  service 
covers  the  country.  Emergency  va- 
cancies now.  Accounting  in  State 
Un  versity,  SISOO;  State  Normal. 
S1600,  etc.,  on  down.   May  we  aid  you? 


THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Mgr.  316-17-18  Nicholas  Bldg.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


■  ^l|.|IM,l4ll.U.l.f.BBIfCTMIll!ff«'AyJH,.ll„U.ill.l.ll.|.*J,IJ.llUl.litlJ.IIU.IMJi 
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Am 


The  public  schools  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  are  turniriK  outi  some  fine  pen- 
manship under  the  supervision  of  C. 
E.  Chamberlin.  All  the  schools  are 
enthusiastic  in  their  endeavors  to  im- 
prove in  penmanship,  and  are  doinp; 
fine  work.  Writing  is  recognized  as 
a  subject  worth  while.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lin is  planning  a  bi.aj  penmanship  cam- 
paign for  ne.xt  year,  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  work  they  have  done 
th's  year,  they  wall  accomplish  won- 
ders. 


Penmanship    Lessons 

namentat  writing.  Write 
for    particulars.      Your 


MEMORIALS  ""^^°^^^''^"'' 


Illuminated 

Different  I 

t  of  elabor- 


JACOB  MILLER, 


York,  N     V. 


POOR  HANDWRITING 

quickly  and   easily  changed    to  ^ood.     Paticulars 
free.    Address  D.  B.  JONES.  Paducah,  Ky.,  Route  3. 

IDAHO  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
Dear  Mr.  Jones:  Pocatello,  June  19,  1916 

You  have  certainly  made  great  improvement  since 
yon  wrote  me  before.     You  have  certainly  "arrived"  this 
latest  work  places  you  among  "top  notchers*'. 
Congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  your  sui 
T.  COURTNEY. 


Mr.  H.  \  an  R'per,  for  forty-one 
years  supervsor  of  writing  and  draw- 
ing, Circleville,  O.,  resigned  his  posi- 
tion to  retire  from  active  service,  be- 
ing circumstanced  financially  to  jus- 
tify doing  so.  This  is  a  record  of 
continuous  serv'ce  probably  unequal- 
ed  in  our  profession. 

Mr.  \  an  R.pcr  is  in  splendid  health, 
but  little  past  three  score  years  of  age. 
relatively  young  in  spirt  and  initia- 
tive, and  alive  to  world  afi'airs. 

Our  con.gratulations  are  hereby  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Van  Riper,  the  modest, 
efiicent.  Christian,  long-time,  cont'nu- 
ous-term  supervisor,  and  our  well- 
wishes  for  as  many  years  of  happiness 
as  he  can  en'oj'. 


OSKALOOSA  COLLEGE 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Departments;  Graduate,  College,  Normal.  Com- 
mercial and  Preparatory  by  mail  and  in  residence. 
Decrees  confered.  Especially  of  interest  to  those 
wishing  to  complete  work  already  begun.  Credits 
accepted  from  oiher  institutions.  Prices  reasonable. 
Pay  by  installments.    Catalog. 


YES 


I    simply    must  send  Schn 
that  25  cents, 
and    lots    of 


15  CARDS 


other    fine    copies,  and  maybe 
something:  else  yet.     So  here  goes  to 

W.  A.  SCHMIDT,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 


For  Artists  and  Art  Students 

Publishers  Cash  Art  Assigr  mcnts, 


c    a    copy.  Sl.OO   per 
Send  SI  NOW.  stamp  or  bill  to 

-  STUDENTS  ART  MAGAZII 

-  Dept.  lis.         Kalamaioo.  W 


L.  MADARASZ 

had  a  reputation  as  a  fine  penman.  I  havn't,  but 
you  will  be  surprised  and  pleased  with  the  quality 
of  my  penmanship.  G 
lar  for  ten  cents. 

Ornamental  Letter.  50c. 


R.  W.  JOHNSON. 


Advertise  in  the 

BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

and  Patronize  Those  Who  Do 


E  A  BANKER 

t     Prepare  by  mail  for  thia  high  profesaion.  in  which  there  are  ureat 


;  EDGAR G.  ALCORN.. 
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a. 


'ygfi?^ 


of   roundhand    and    lettering   by    F.    W.    Martin,    of 
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ess    Educator 
2man;    Delmar 
ira   Jahn;    R. 


Wisconsin    School  of 

Accountancy     and     Stenography, 

Milwaukee. 

Top     row : 

ckbram;    Harry    S'-cll, 

Armin   Bierbaum;    Eugene  Muellc 

r.      Lower  r 

ow :     Eugene 

Ruth    Rueckheim;    Ge 

3.    Wallinger. 

BOOK   REVIEWS 


Our 


but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our   readers   to    determine    its    value. 

Copper  Plate,  Steel  Die  and  Plate  En- 
graving,   Printing    and    Embossing. 

By  W.  C.  Hackleman.  Published 
by  the  Commercial  Engraving  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Price 
.'iO  cents. 

This  is  a  work  for  those  who  wish 
to  inform  themselves  on  copper  plate 
engraving  and  printing  and  on  steel 
plate  and  die  engraving  and  printing. 
Our  readers  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  photo  engraving,  as  many  have 
had  zinc  etchings  made  of  pen  work 
or  a  half-tone  cut  of  a  photograph. 
With  the  other  kinds  of  engraving  of 
which  this  book  treats,  they  are  not  so 
familiar.  This  book,  however,  will 
supply  them  with  the  desired  infor- 
mation in  detail. 

Copper  plate  engraving  is  used 
mostly  for  social  purposes,  since  it 
is  considered  in  best  form  for  wed- 
ding and  party  invitations,  announce- 
ments, visiting  cards,  birth  and  deatli 
announcements,  business  announce- 
ments, holiday  and  season's  greetings, 
etc.  It  is  also  used  to  some  extent 
for  business  or  commercial  stationery. 
The  book  gives  a  number  of  differ- 
ent styles  of  engraving  used  for  visit- 
ing cards,  wedding  invitations,  etc.  It 
also  supplies  the  various  forms  of 
wording  used  in  wedding  invitations, 
weddin.g  announcements.  Pt  home 
cards,  wedding  and  reception  cards, 
anniversary  invitations  and  announce- 
ments, birth  announcements,  party 
and  dance  invitations,  holiday  or  sea- 
son greetings,  death  announcements, 
sympathy  acknowledgments,  etc.  Per- 
sons who  wish  help  in  preparing  the 
wording  and  arrangement  of  wedding 
invitations  and  the  like  will  find  in 
this  book  just  what  thev  are  looking 
for.  _  It  also  gives  the  correct  sizes  of 
visiting  and  business  cards,  as  well  as 


Utter  headings,  showing  the  applica- 
tion of  this  method  of  engraving  to 
such   purposes. 

Steel  plate  and  die  engravings  are 
used  mostly  for  printing  bank  notes, 
certificate  bonds,  commercial  head- 
ings, business  cards  and  other  com- 
mercial work  in  which  it  is  desired 
to  obtain  the  eflfect  of  copper  plate 
engraving  in  longer  printing  runs 
than  the  copper  will  stand. 

The  book  contains  a  full  page  steel 
plate  portrait  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  with  his  signature  and  view  of 
his  home.  It  also  contains  a  large 
number  of  suggestions  for  the  use  of 
steel   plate  and   die  work. 


Tales   of   Adventure.      By   Isaac    Pit- 
man, Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West 
4.5th  St.,  New  York.     Price  40  cents, 
88  pages,  paper  binding. 
The   volume   is   in   the   intermediate 
style  of  Pitman's  Shorthand  and.  as  is 
the  custom  of  this  publishing  concern, 
the    en,graving.    printing    and    binding 
are  admirably  done.     Of  special  inter- 
est to  Pitmanic  writers. 


The  Elements  of  Industrial  Manage- 
ment. By  J.  Russell  Smith,  Profes- 
sor of  Industry.  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  292  pa.ges.  Pub- 
lished by  T.  B.  Lippincott  Co.. 
Philadelphia'   Pa. 

This  book  presents  a  most  readable 
survey  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
industrial  management.  It  is  not  in- 
tended as  an  exhaustive  college  text, 
liut  a  Iiook  which  can  very  profitablv 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  students  and 
others  who  are  endeavorin.g  to  better 
their  positions  in  the  industrial  world. 
We  quote  the  following  from  the 
introduction   by  the   author: 

"Wliat  does  the  manager  of  an  enterprise 
do?  Chiefly  he  makes  decisions.  Then  he 
mav  or  may  not  see  to  their  carrying  out. 
Others  m.iy  do  this  for  him.  but  they  cannot 
make  the  1  i,sr  decisions  for  him. 

"How  does  a  man  learn  how  to  do  this 
decidin.e?  Chiefly  by  experience,  which  is  the 
.ffreat  and  the  expensive  teacher  of  men  in 
worldly  things.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
a  man  may  acquire  experience  much  faster  if 
he  knows  the  principles  that  underlie  his  work. 
With  the  obiect  of  training  young  men  in  the 
principles  that  underlie  the  prol  kms  that   f.-ice 


the  works  manager,  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce  in  the  University^  of 
Pennsylvania  has  for  some  years  been  giving 
a   course  called   Industrial   Management. 

"This  book  has  grown  out  of  that  course, 
and  it  is  being  published  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  of  benefit  to  young  men  who  are^  at 
work  and  have  not  the  prospect  of  attending 
this  kind  of  a  college." 

This  book  gives  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  problems  to  be  met  and  solved  if 
one  would  succeed  today  in  an  in- 
dustrial pursuit. 

Men  who  give  us  in  books  like  this 
one  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
work  given  in  a  course  by  an  institu- 
tion like  the  Wharton  School  of  Fi- 
nance and  Commerce  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  are  renderin.g  a 
great  service  to  those  of  us  who  can 
not  attend  such  an  institution.  We 
hope  that  this  work  bv  Dr.  Smith  will 
encourage  others  similarly  situated  to 
put  in  book  form  the  main  essentials 
of  the  courses  of  study  with  which 
they  are  most  familiar.  They  can 
.give  us  conclusions  that  have  been 
reached  on  manv  important  subjects 
bv  men  who  are  best  situated  to  study 
these  problems,  and  therefore  inost 
likely  to  reach  correct  conclusions. 
The  writer  of  this  review,  a  man 
sli.ghtlj'  past  fifty,  has  for  some  years 
had  a  great  desire  to  pursue  a  course 
in  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance, 
or  in  some  similar  institution,  of 
which  there  are  but  a  few.  That  being 
impossible,  such  books  are  the  best 
possible  substitute  for  such  a  course. 
K  careful  study  of  this  book  will  not 
only  acouaint  one  with  the  fundamen- 
tals of  success,  but  will  enable  him  to 
avoid  many  serious  mistakes  that  are 
likely  to  be  made  in  a  business  career. 


BEFORE    ORDERING    CARDS 


Atients  d-»  well  in  takine  '"•'iers  for  nnv  nrin'ed  Name 
C»rds.  Outfit  2c,  W  McREE.  3  Hawthorne  Ave..  West 
View  Borough.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

used  NONESUCH  INK  frr  writing  many  nf  his 
Scrapbook  specimens.  If  you  are  not  using  None- 
such or  Satin  Gloss  ink  you  are  missing  a  great 
pleasure.  A  large  4oz.  bottle  of  either  kind  sent 
for  -"^O  cts  .  postpaid. 

A  he.tntidil  S .i^iiihook    speL-imen.  in   colors,  sent  free 
with  a  lii.ll  u  ni  \'\-  t.H-  ink.     Send  stamp  for  sample  cards 

A^  W.  DAKIn!  604  W.Coiv^n  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


xo  no^lc  cri^s  Szf  noSic  ^ncans  obtains; 
i^  l^nima,  smiles  hx  c;\:iic  ov  in  chatn^, 
^ilTc  qooO  ^MurclhiS  let  kinx  rct^n  or  Glccb 


DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 


nd  self'addres: 


Pen  Work.  This  lesson  contains 
work  which  the  engrosser  must  turn 
<jff  with  speed  and  accuracy.  The 
tour  words,  "Specimen  of  Pen  Work" 
in  Old  English  were  first  pencilled 
carefully  owing  to  the  tinted-faced 
initials.  Use  a  No.  2  pen  for  short 
letters,  correcting  inaccuracies  here 
and  there  with  a  common  pen.  \  No. 
170  pen  is  best  for  tinting  relief  lines 
and    ornaments. 

The  verse  at  the  bottom  of  page  is 
entitled  "True  Greatness"  and  was 
written  with  a  No.  2^.  broad  pen  in 
the  Engrossing  Te.xt.  This  style  of 
lettering  is  often  used  in  the  body  of 
resolutions  and  when  well  made  is 
legible,  artistic  and  generally  pleasing. 


The  letters  must  be  accurately  formed 
and  well  spaced  for  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  The  lettering  was  re- 
touched with  a  No.  170  pen.  Remem- 
ber that  clean-cut  letters,  regular 
spacing  and  accurate  form  must  be 
your  constant  aim. 

Flourishing.  The  flourish  will  test 
your  skill  in  off-hand  work  and  may 
be  studied  with  beneficial  results.  No 
one  can  help  admiring  the  boldness 
and  grace  of  off-hand  flourishing  and 
who  can  deny  that  it  is  an  exercise  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  developing 
taste  and  harmony  in  the  various 
styles  of  decorative  work  used  by  the 
designer  or  engrosser.  German  Text 
and    Old    English    are    nearly    always 


^     ,^J^u^'n^U^^/iua^      ^ 
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embellished  by  flourishing  and  the 
work  must  be  executed  off-hand  for 
the  most  pleasing  results.  The  speci- 
men shown  in  this  connection  was 
executed  with  the  whole  arm  move- 
ment. A  Gillott  No.  1  pen  in  a  straight 
holder  and  India  ink.  More  delicate 
and  beautiful  flourishing  is  produced 
by  using  Arnold's  Japan  ink  properly 
diluted  to  flow  freely.  The  shades 
will  be  deep  black  while  the  light 
lines  will  have  the  fineness  of  copper 
plate.  Study  arrangement  of  the 
light  and  shaded  lines,  and  do  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  allow  one 
shade  to  cross  another. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 
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Investment  and  Speculation.    By  Louis 
Guenther,   Editor,   Financial   World, 
New  York.     Published  by  The   La- 
Salle  Extension  University,  Chicago, 
111.     290  pages.     Bound  in  limp  lea- 
ther.    Price  $3.00,  postpaid. 
In  this  new  work  the  author  shows 
that    investment    and    speculation    are 
closely    associated     with     each     other 
and   that   a   man   is   wise   if   lie   learns 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

Many    persons    think    that    if    they 
had  a  good  sum  of  monev  thev  could 


easily  invest  it  profitably  and  safely. 
But  when  they  are  put  to  the  test  it 
does  not  prove  so  easy  as  it  appears. 
It  is  estimated  by  conservative  au- 
thorities that  over  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  aie  lost  each  year  in  the 
United  States  by  credulous  investors 
who  give  their  confidence  and  cash 
to  the  modernized  American  confi- 
dence man,  who  no  longer  deals  in 
gold  bricks  and  green  goods,  but  in 
worthless  securities.  If  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  invest- 
ment and  speculation  could  be  dif- 
fused, this  enormous  waste  would  be 
stopped.  While  the  author  of  this 
volume  recognizes  both  investment 
and  speculation  as  necessary  elements 
of  modern  business,  he  does  not  en- 
courage a  man  to  speculate  in  the 
popular  meaning  of  that  term.  He 
rather  attempts  to  stimulate  prudence, 
intelligence  and  foresight  in  the  art 
of  investing.  He  is  recognized  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  invest- 
ments and  in  clear,  simple  and  in- 
tensely interesting  language  he  sets 
forth  the  fundamental  facts  in  regard 
to  the  laying-out  of  money  for  gain. 
The  volume  describes  the  various 
fields  of  investment — ^farm  lands,  city 
real  estate,  bonds  of  all  kinds,  and 
stocks.  It  explains  the  or.ganization 
and  methods  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  similar  institutions.  It 
defines  the  terms  of  stock-marketing 
and  shows  how  securities  are  bought 
and  sold.  It  gives  minute  direction 
for  investigating  the  character  and 
prospects  of  investments.    It  discusses 


the  fluctuation  of  marketing  values 
and  the  cause  and  effect  of  panics.  It 
tells  how  markets  are  manipulated  for 
private  gain  and  the  evils  that  result 
therefrom.  It  utters  a  vigorous  warn- 
ing against  the  "get-rich-quick"  lure 
and  exposes  in  detail  the  tricks  of 
those  who  use  it.  Finally,  it  lays 
down  a  few  simple,  commonsense 
rules  for  forecasting  the  movements 
of  the  market. 


Short  Talks  on  Retail  Selling.     By  S. 

Roland  Hall,  formerly  Principal  of 
the  School  of  Advertising  and 
Salesmanship,  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools.  Now  Advertis- 
ing Manager,  Alpha  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co.  170  pages.  Price  75  cents. 
By  mail  postpaid,  83c.  Published 
by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

A  volume  of  chatty  inspirational 
talks  on  retail  selling,  calculated  to 
arouse  in  sales-folk  a  keen  interest  in 
the  art  of  properly  handling  the  cus- 
tomer, and  to  keep  them  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  sense  and  seize  every 
selling  opportunity. 

It  is  well  known  that  what  S.  Rol- 
and Hall  does  is  well  done.  This 
book  is  chock-full  of  sound  sense  for 
those  w*ho  would  master  the  great  art 
of  retail  selling.  A  careful  study  of 
the  book  should  arouse  the  most  in- 
different to  see  the  great  possibilities 
in  this  field  of  work,  and  to  prepare 
themselves  to  meet  the  demand  for 
the  qualified. 


Helps  for  Teachers 


Savins  a  teacher's  time  puts  a  proportionate 
amount  of  money  into  the  school  proprietor's 
pocket,  and  knowledge  into  the  student's  head. 
Time  is  money. 

Whatever  saves  half  of  a  teacher's  time 
enables  him  to  do  twice  as  much  for  each  student,  or  to  teach  twice  as  many  students.  This  cuts  salar- 
ies in  two,  accomplishes  twice  as  much  for  the  student  in  the  same  length  of  time,  and  pleases  every- 
body—  principal,  teacher,  student. 

May  we  not  help  you  with  our  helps  for  teachers.'  Our  exercise  books  were  published  for  that 
particular  purpose.  The  author  and  publisher  have  done  the  manual  work  that  would  otherwise  need 
to  be  done  by  the  teacher  and  student 

We  have  these  helps  on  several  subjects — Arithmetic  Aids,  English  Exercises,  Letter  Writing 
Lessons,  Shorthand  Exercises,  etc. 

In  our  text  books  everything  is  fully  illustrated  and  clearly  explained.  The  controlling  idea  was 
to  save  time.      Pleased  professors  and  satisfied  students  make  a  successful  school. 

Don't  delay  longer  if  you  have  not  already  ordered 
your   fall   supplies.      We  would   like  to   help  you. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Euclid  Avenue  and  18th  Street 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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By  H.    S. 


chard.   Coast   College   of   Lettering.    Los   Angele 


astered  penmanship  bymy 

name  will  be  elegently 

d  if  you  enclose  stamp. 

F.  W.  TABLYN.  406  Meyer  BIdg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNALINK- ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY     BLACK 


Eternal  Ink 


for  I 


iting  in  plain 
pens  i2oz.  bottle  by  mail  20c.  i 
The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing. 
etc.  1 2oz.  bottle  by  mail  30c.  t 
Tht'se  inks  write  black  from  the  pen 
point  and  stay  black  forever;  proof 
to  age.  air.  sunshine,  chemicals  and 


y  dealer  doe 


apply 


CHAS  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  MFR. 
271  NINTH  ST.  8R00KLYN.  N.Y. 


The  American  Penman 

The  Leading  Magazine  Devoted  to 
Coramercial  Education  and  Pen- 
manship.     Beautifully   Illustrated, 


graded    1 


Accountin 
ess.  Schn 
,    Educatio 


1    busi 

lettering;    Article: 
jlish.      Commercia 
Natural    Law 
Per 


SPECIMENS 

1  Uoz.  Cards  I  all  differe 
OrnatP  letter 
1  sft  Ornate  Capitals 
1    "        ■■        Combinatii 
1  Business  Letter 

1  Set  Business  Caps 

1  Blanchard  Flourish  . 
Scrap  Book  Spe 


$2.06 
$1.50 


al     Bus 


Ne 


Subscription  Price.  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy.  ICc. 

Club   Rates    Given    on    Application. 

Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  ■Watch 
Fob  given  Free  with  single  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.00  per  year. 


Booklet  and  Sample  of  Penmanship 
Starke  Engrossing  Instrument 


The  American  Penman 


30  Ir 


ing  Place 


New  York 


519  Germain  Eldg. 


Los  Angeles, 


DO  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE 


scula 


•iting?    If  s 


>thp 


in  getting  position 

Myograph  for  pen  and  ink  work  and  Adjuster  for  pencil.     They  positivelj 

prevent  finger-motion  and   wrong  position.     Myograph  20c.  Adjuster  lOi 

postpaid,  or  both   for   i5c.     A   Pencil  Ecoriomizer  free  wiih   order.     Sen* 

stamps.     Th-:!  demonstration  by  I'ttle  6-year-old  Lucynda  Miller  '  the  writ 

ing  marvel)  at  the  recent  Crmm'=rcial  Teachers'  Federation  meeting  con 

vmced  all  who  saw  the   exhibition   that   our  claims  are  not  exaggerated 

Try  them  in  your  cHsses.     Addrtss 

1024  N.  ROBEY   ST.  C.    A     FAUST  CHICAGO.    ILL 


A   PROFITABLE   VACATION 


COMPEN-:ATION  received  by   LEfTERING  PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHOW  CARDS.  FuK  THE  SMALLER 
MEKCH.^NT    OtiTSIKE  OF  SCHOOL  HOl'RS.     Practical  letterinE  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marhi' k  and  3  Shading  Pens. 

, *  ,,t  L.  tti-nng  Ink.  lample  Show  Can]  in  colors,  instructions,  tieurea  and  alphabets.     Prepaid.  ?1.00. 

PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS.  100  PAGES  8x11  containing 

ViZ  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets,  finished 

\  ;i PsS^"^^~^^^^^^^P^BI       Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc  .  also  large  list  of  crisp 

NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO..  Depl.  F..  PONTIAC.  MICH..  U.  S.  A. 


THE  QUALITY  LINE 

Our  line  of  stuck  diplomas  is  the  largest  ami 
most  complete,  and  our  facilities  for  de.^^if^ii- 
ing;  distinctive  and  artistic  forms  are  unex- 
celled. Let  lis  figure  on  your  requirements. 
Send   for   1916  catalog  and  full  size  saiiijiles, 

ENGROSSING 

of  Memorial  Resolutions— Diploma  Kniing. 


!!i£2H!i!  HOWARD  &  brown™ 

Rockland,  Maine 


ESTERBROOK 

SCHOOL  PENS 

VV'e  luue  the  correct  pen  tor  your 
schools,  no  matter  what  system  of 
writing  you  are  teaching  and  will 
gladly  submit  samples  for  you  to 
select  from. 

THE    ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.  J 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY    PEN,    NO.   1 


■^     O     CULOTT'S 


VICTORIA    PEN,    NO.   303 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,    No.  604  E.  F. 


Gillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  tlie 
most  exactinff  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Hiisi- 
ness  Peniien.  Extensively  imitated  hut  never  equalled, 
Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  refriids 
Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durahility. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 
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H 


PSTTPJ 


ME  HKH  GRADE  PLATES  for  the  PRINTING  PRESf 

JIHCFKIIINQJ 


AltiD 


REPRODUCED  FROM 
PENNA-NSHIPanp 


^^SlTM 


TERl^TEKe.0 


DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRH TORS 

ENQR?IVER^ 

^LUMBU5.  Ohio 


HANDWRITING  TEXTS 

Short    Cut    to    PlS-in    Writing     '^^'^  adults  who  wish  to  improve  their  penmanship  in 

the  shortest  time.      For  the   teacher  who  wishes   to 

know  how  to  analy/.c  and  criticise  writing  constructi\ely.      Price,  25  cents. 

^Jg^(^J^l3QQj*(J  W^ritinS     ^°'^  teachers  who  desire  to   teach   writing  in   the   most   interesting 

and  practical  manner.      For  the  teacher  who  aspires  to  the  highest 

Sfr\  ice  in  the  school  room.      Price,  25   cents. 

ZsnCr    IVIcthod    JVIflimsl      Complete  home  instructor  and  schoolroom   guide.      Graded 

copies  and  concise  instructions.      Thousands  are  learning  to 

write  from  this  Manual  in  home  or  school.      Certificates  awarded.      Price,  25  cents. 

Zanerian  Penmanship  Anatomy    For  teachers  who  desire  to  know  the  facts 

'^      and  truth    about   movement   as    employed    in 

writing.        History,  Analysis  and  Psychology  are  also   presented  in   epitomized    form.      Price,  25  cents. 

•  The  Four  Books,  if  Ordered  Together,  Seventy-five  Cents 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 


Penmanship  Publishers 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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"I  Regret  I  Did  Not  Know  of  This  Book  Sooner'' 

"It's  the  very  book  I  have  been  looking  for."    "Who  is  the  pubhsher?" 

These  are  tlie  comments  that  have  been  reported  to  us  many  times  where  teacliers  visiting  other 
schools  happen  to  pick  up  one  of  our  books  and  begin  to  investigate  it. 

We  have  a  complete  list  of  commercial  and  shorthand  text-books,  every  one  of  which  should  be  very 
interesting   to   the  teacher  who  has  not  seen  them. 

ROWE'S  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANCY  is  one  of  them.  Its  sales  have  almost  doubled 
during   the  last  year  and   it   is  generally  recognized  as  the  standard  text  on  the  subject  it  treats. 

ROWE  SHORTHAND  is  just  making  its  bow  to  the  public,  but  already  it  has  created  a  profound 
intLTcst    wherever   shorthand    is    taught. 

BUSH'S  UNIFORM  BUSINESS  LAW,  ROWE'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW,  AND  RICHARDSON'S 
COMMERCIAL  LAW  are  three  excellent  texts,  some  one  of  which  will  meet  the  requirements  any- 
where.    The   first  two  were  published  within  the  last  year. 

ROSS'  LESSONS  IN  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING  has  had  a  wonderful  sale  for  a  new  text.  Its  sales 
this   \ear   will   foot   U|i   to   many   thousands. 

REIGNER'S  DICTATION  COURSE  IN  BUSINESS  LITERATURE  is  now  on  the  press.  There 
is  a  separate  book  showing  vocabulary  outlines  for  each  of  the  five  leading  systems  of  shorthand.  A  no- 
outline  edition  is  also  provided.     This  book  will  set  a  new  standard  in  the  future  for  work  of  this  kind. 

We  have  other  texts  covering  all  the  subjects  taught  in  commercial  and  shorthand  schools.  There 
is  no  reason  why  any  teacher  who  so  desires  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  know  just  what  any  one 
or  more  of  these  Ijooks  contain  if  they  are  in  a  position  to  introduce  it  in  their  classes  if  the  book  is 
found  to  be  superior.     For  this  purpose  we  solicit  inquiries  from  any  teacher  who  wants  the  best. 


'Tl^^y  /-/'.>r2y./xi)u/zySo. 


EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS 


HARLEM  SQUARE 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Best  Commercial  Texts  This  Year 


Lyons' 
Bookkeeping 


This  text  for  be- 
g  i  n  n  e  r  s  makes 
use  of  business 
papers.  First  the 
principles  are  taught  in  non-voucher  chapters. 
Then  is  given  a  practice  chapter  in  which  incom- 
ing and  outgoing  papers  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  accounting.  The  account  is  the  first  point  of 
attack,  an  arithmetical  approach  being  used.  A 
very  thorough  text  and  probably  the  most  popu- 
lar  one   on    the    market. 


Modern  Accountant    J,;;,"  i;:,;; 

Revised  thorot^g^  text, 

on  the  non- 
voucher  plan.  Many  teachers  prefer  no  vouchers 
throughout  the  elementary  part  of  the  course — 
that  is,  until  each  of  the  principal  books  of 
original  entry  has  been  taught.  This  book  teaches 
neither  the  journal  nor  the  ledger  first,  but 
teaches  journalizing  and  account  study  side  by 
side.  Simultaneous  introduction  of  the  sales 
book  and  the  cash  book  is  another  economy 
practiced. 


Burgess'  Commercial  Law 

A  New  Book  and  a  Good  One 
We  can  supply  you  with  a  good  book  for  every  subject  taught  in  your  school.     Let  us  hear  from  you  at  this  time 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 


623  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


131  East  23d  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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TEACHER  S    PROFESSIONAL    EDITION.    $1.00    A    YEAR 

%^  October,  1916 


\Vi',' 


\\ 


ENL^ARG^A^ENT 

With  this  number  of  the  Profes- 
sional Edition  of  The  Business  Educa- 
tor we  begin  the  publicatioh  of  sixteen 
pages  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Com- 
mercial phase  of  education. 

Some  exceptionally  interesting  and 
valuable  material  is  presented — vitally 
important  to  all  who  would  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 

Here  are  the  names  in  brief  of  the 
contributors  for  October:  Galloway, 
\\'right,  Sherwood.  Peters,  Morton 
Jaeger.  Walworth,  Smith,  Eytinge 
Cupper.   Marshall,   Cragin. 

Quantity  and  quality  are  in  evidence. 
You  cannot  afford  to  fail  to  recognize 
and  support  the  courage  necessary  to 
publish  so  much  in  the  face  of  un- 
heard  of   high   prices   in   printing  and 
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Are  You  Teaching? 
Are  You  Learnine^? 


the 

Self  Starting 
Typewriter 

This  is  the  Up-to-date 
question  that  confronts 
every  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  Self  Starting  Type- 
writer adds  25%  to  the 
speed  of  the  typist. 

It  is  the  only  machine 
on  which  perfect  touch 
typewriting  is  possible. 

It    is    the   latest    model 


Remington 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


Success  of  Another  Bennett  Graduate 

Many  students  have  passed  tlie  C.  P.  A  and 
other  examinations  as  a  result  of  the  Bennett  cour- 
ses.    Here  is  the  latest : 


"I  t«ke  pleasure  in  lettins  you  know  thi 
No.  1  on  examination  for  Junior  Accountant.  Grade 
7.  held  for  the  State  Industrial  Commission,  with  a 
rating  of  'H.Wk.  This  gives  me  another  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  that  my  success  was  due.  in  good 
part,  to  your  excellent  course.'* 

GEORGE  H.  TOBLER, 
July  20.  1915.  New  York  City. 


Students  receive  the  Personal  Service  of  R.  J. 
Bennett.  Director,  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute. 
Circulars  sent  on  request.     No  solicitors. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 


1425  Arch  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BLISS 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE 


A  complete  course  in  seven  sets,  covering  the 
entire  field  of  Bookkeeping.  Can  be  used  with  from 
one  to  seven  offices.  Scores  of  High  Schools  and 
Private  scliools  are  uow  putting  in  our  OFFICE 
PRACTICE  COURSE.  Put  your  school  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  Colleges  by  making  it  a 

Bliss  System   School 

Make  your  CouimerciHl  Department  popular  by 
introducing  a  system  that  is  practical,  interesting 
and  correct  from  the  Accountant's  standpoints. 


Other  Texts 

SCIENTIFIC    TOUCH    TYPEWRITING 

NATIONAL  DICTATION 

(Furnished  with  Graham,  Pitman  or  Gregg) 


THE  F.H.  BUSS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,    MICHIGAN 


MODERN  BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

EDITION   OF   1916 

By  SMITH  AND  MAYNE 

This  splendid  book  has  gone  through  so  many  editions  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
entirely  reset  the  pages.  Minor  changes  have  been  made,  but  the  general  plan  of  the  course 
is  unchanged.  It  teaches  self-expression  through  oral  and  written  expressional  exercises. 
It  teaches  language  control  through  habit— good  language  habits  take  the  place  of  bad 
language  habits. 


Wholesale  Accounting 


and  our  other  intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced bookkeeping  texts.  We  pub- 
lish a  full  line  of  commercial  texts. 


OUR 


Munson  Readers 


are  recommended  for  your  advanced 
classes  in  Munson  Shorthand.  Also  use 
Dictation  Studies,  published  in  6  systems. 


Send  for  our  full  line  of  Commercial  Texts 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 


623  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


131  East  23d  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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The  National  Commercial 

Teachers'  Federation 

Convention 

CONVENES  DECEMBER  27,  1916 

in  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  ill. 

This  is  the  one  great  event  of  the  year 
you  need  to  begin  to  prepare  for. 

It  is  the  Commercial  Educational  Forum 
in  which  ideas  are  advanced  and  discuss- 
ed and  dissected  and  adopted,  adapted 
or  discarded. 


CLAY  D.    SLINKER,  President 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


W.  H.  GILBERT,  Secretary 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 


LETTERS  OF  A 
SCHOOLMASTER 


A  Book  of  Business  Ethics 
By  C.  E.  Birch 

Is  a  splendid  little  volume  on  Busi- 
ness Ethics  especially  suited  to  dic- 
tation in  Shorthand  classes  as  well 
as  for  week-beginning  or  week-end 
recitation  and  discussion.  It  adds 
value  and  quality  to  the  commercial 
work  by  emphasizing  character  as 
well  as  efficiency. 

Price  50c.     Rates  to  Schools 


ZANER  &   BLOSER,   Publishers 
Columbus,  Ohio 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Is  now  easily  the  Leading  Journal  devoted 
to  Commercial  Education  and  Penmanship 


The  Professional  Edition  fo'  this  month  is 

unusually     valu- 
able to  all  interested  in  better  commercial  training. 


Cragin 


The  Penmanship  Edition 


contains  a  goodly 
mixture    of    the 

purely   practical   and   the   fine  art   in  Writing  and 

Engrossing. 


The  Business  Educator  '^  "either  reaction- 

ary  nor  radical,  but 
truly  progressive,  beleiving  alike  in  public  and 
private  institution  that  promote  practical  knowledge 
and  skill. 


ftnA   Mafcliall   ^^^  ^ach  the  leaders  m 
ana  marsnau  ^^eir    lines,    and    they 

write  exclusively  for  the  columns  of  The  Business 

Educator. 

The  Cream  of  Progress  %^!^^  %'^l 

and  columns  to  which  your  attention  is  directed. 

Npur«  Ifprnc  Convention  Reports,  Association 
lieWS  llcin^,  Announcements,  etc.,  appear  reg- 
ularly, month  in  and  month  out. 

Ml  Whirh  "leans  that  you  need  to  read, 
OI  TT  niLn  support  and  advertise  in  the  lead- 
ing journal  of  its  kind  in  order  to  make  it  still 
more  representative  and  helpful— THE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR. 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY,  Publishers 

Columbus,  Ohio 
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1916  EDITION 

Metropolitan    System   of  Bookkeeping 

By  W.  A.  SHEAFFER,  Ph.  B. 

Head  of  Commercial  Dept.,  West  Division  High  School.  Milwaukee 
Instructor  of  Accounting.  Marquette  University.  Milwaukee 


ADAPTED  FOR 

Two  Year  H.  S.  Course 
One  Year  College  or  Univ.  Course 
(Buckram)   /  Complete  Business  College  Course 


Complete      \ 


Parts  I  and  II 
(Extra  Clolh) 


Parti 


I  One  Year  H.  S.  Course 

Prep,  for  Higher  Accounting  Course 
I  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Course 
I  Night  School  Course 
1_  Secretarial  Course 

D    .   Ill     J  IV  ^  Second  Year  of  H.  S.  Course 
Parti  111  and  IV      q^^  Semester  of  University  Course 
(Extra  Cloth)    )  Advanced  Course;  any  elem't'ry  text 

I  One  Semester  H.  S.  Course 
I  One  Year  Junior  H.  S.  Course 
\  Elementary  Unit 
(Heavy  Paper)   |  -phe  Stenographic  Course 
I  Continuation  Schools 

r  Second  Semester  of  H.  S.  Course 
Part  II         I  Intermediate  Unit 

(Heayy  Paper)  1  Night  ClaSSeS 

I  Continuation  Schools 

f  Part  of  Third  Sem'r  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  7,  Part  III   1  Wholesale  Hardware  Unit 

(HeavyPaper)     I   Night  Classes 

I  Continuation  Schools 

I  Part  of  Third  Sem'r  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  8,  Part  III   I  Commission  Unit 

(HeavyPaper)     i  Night  ClaSSeS 

;  Continuation  Schools 

I  Fourth  Semester  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  9,  Part  IV   !  Corporation,  Manufacturing  Unit 

(HeavyPaper)    'l  Night  ClaSSeS 

I  Continuation  Schools 

Whatever  your  bookkeeping  text  requirements  are.  you   owe  it   to 
yourself  and  to  your  students  to  thoroughly  investigate   this  system 

A  FEW  FEATURES 

1.  Begins  with  a  familiar  and  interesting  subject— Cash. 

2.  New  subjects  are  developed  thoroughly,  and  in  logical  order. 

3.  There  is  no  abrupt  break,  or  attempt  to  teach  too  many  new 
things  atTonce.  at  any  point  in  the  work. 

4.  The  thought  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasized. 

5.  Very  strong  in  splendid  exercises  throughout. 

6.  True  to  accounting  principles.  A  subject  that  is  too  difficult 
to  present  in  the  correct  way  is  not  presented  until  the  student  is 
ready  for  it. 

7.  Written  in  terse,  interesting,  and  clear  style  by  an  author  who 
is  an  e.xceptionally  logical  thinker  and  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  student's  needs. 

8.  Adapted  for  class  assignments  or  the  individual  plan. 

9.  It  has  immediately  taken  its  place  in  the  forefront  of  the 
small  group  of  meritorious  texts  for  the  subject. 

10.  The  1916  edition  is  a  model  of  the  bookmaker's  art, 

11.  The   text   is  published  in  complete  and  divided    units   so   that 
any  possible  text  book  need,  from  the  briefest  night 
complete  college  course,  is  provided  for. 

One  of  the  Popular  "  Metropolitan  Series  ' 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


37  So.  Wabash  Av 
CHICAGO 


200  Phelan  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  SYSTEM 
'OF  TYPEWRITING 

THAT  RECORDS 
RAPID  DICTATION 

Byrne  Steno  -Typewriting 

Steno-typewriting  is  a  system  of  typewriting  that  teaches 
how  to  take  rapid  dictation  on  the  typewriter,  as  well  as  how 
to  turn  out  a  nice  typewritten  letter.  Steno  typewriting  is 
the  logical  method  of  note  taking.  It  possesses  many  advan- 
tages and  no  disadvantages ;  the  superiority  of  the  typewriter 
over  the  pencil  to  record  dictation  is  greater  than  its  super- 
iority over  the  pen  in  transcribing  the  dictation.  It  takes  no 
longer  to  learn  typewriting  and  Steno-typewriting  by  our 
method  than  it  does  typewriting  by  any  other  method.  Steno- 
typewriting  outlines  are  printed  so  full  and  complete  that 
students  read  their  notes  backwards  more  rapidly  than  they 
read  shorthand  forward.  Steno-typewriting  relieves  mental 
fatigue  in  reporting,  as  does  the  adding  machine  in  handling 
long  columns  of  figures.  Many  of  our  large  schools  are  teach- 
ing Steno  typewriting,  sixty  introduced  it  last  month.  Steno- 
typing  has  a  most   successful   two   years'   record   back   of  it. 

Fill  in  and  mail  for  descriptive  circular.  Byrne  Pub.  Co., 
27  E.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,   111. 

Name    

Occupation    

Address     


Real  Office  Practice  in 
Letter  Writing 

With  Advertising  and  Salesmanship 

Intelligence,  business  instinct,  the  point  of  view  and  actual  tone 
of  the  business  office-these  can  be  taught  pupils  in  business  college 
or  high  school  by  use  of  Sherwin  Cody's  business  practice  texts 
Mr.  Cody  is  an  international  advertising  authority  who  has  helped 
hundreds  of  business  men  to  get  more  business,  and  he  is  an  educa- 
tor who  has  made  good  in  the  classroom  with  his  books. 

1.  Standard  text  on  letter  writing  and  business  English— How 
TO  Do  Business  by  Letter,  with  Exercises  (facsimile  letters  to  be 
answered),  the  new  edition  including  a  "  Short  English  Course'- 
(Minimum  Essentials  in  Grammar  and  Punctuation,  fitting  for 
National  Business  Ability  Tests),  net  wholesale  price  to  schools  52c. 
Bound  with  "  English  for  Business  Uses  "  (complete  Enghsh  text). 
80c  net  to  schools. 

2.  Advance  text  on  correspondence,  advertising,  and  salesman- 
ship—How To  Deal  With  Human  Nature  in  Business,  with  ex- 
ercises Correspondence  Practice  at  "Wanamaker's  and  100  Key  Let- 
ters (loose  leaf  form,  80c  net  bottom  price. 

3.  Cheapest  te.xt  published.'most  effective-CoRRESPONDENCE 
Practice  at  Wanamaker's  (6  facsimile  model  letters,  6  catalogue 
pages,  125  exercises  in  all  different  departments),  with  Key  Let- 
ters in  loose  leaf  form  for  every  pupil  to  compare  his  work  after  he 
has  done  his  best,  24c  net  bottom  price. 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH, 

1411  Security  Bldg.  CHICAGO 
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THE  MUNSON 
Golden  Treasury 

A  READER  AND  DICTATION  COURSE 

Frank  H.  Burt,  Official  Court  Stenographer,  says: 
"  The  notes  are  beautifully  engraved  and  printed  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  help  to  any  student  or  report- 
er who  uses  Munson,  or  in  fact  any  kindred  system." 

George  B,  Cortelyou,  Secretary  to  President  Roose- 
velt, says:  "Accept  my  congratulations  on  the 
beautiful  work  you  have  done.  " 

Walter  A.  Morrill,  Worcester,  Mass.,  says  :  "  The 
Golden  Treasury  worked  out  very  satisfactorily  with 
the  advanced  pupils  in  my  High  School  class  last  season, 
and  I  shall  make  use  of  it  whenever  I  have  'pupils  re- 
quiring dictation." 

The  Munson  Golden  Treasury  is  printed  on  a  heavy 
plate  paper  in  two  volumes,  containing  200  pages  of 
phonography  and  keys,  and  is  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Price  to  teachers,  -$1. 
Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

G.  S.  WALWORTH 

AUTHOR  AND  PUBLISHER 

200  W.  72nd  St.  New  York  City 


Be  an  Expert  Accountant 

BE  ONE  OF  THE  FUTURE'S  BIG  MEN 


Tlie  Dean  of  our  School, 

H.  WINFIELD  WRIGHT,  LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A. 

general  practitioner  and  lecturer  in  the  Dept.  of  Hip;her 
Accounting,  Temple  University,  will  prepare  you  for  the 
C.  P.  A.  examinations  in  any  state  and  to  practice  this 
new  and  paying  profession.  There  are  fewer  than  2,000 
Certified  Public  Accountants  in  the  entire  United  States. 
Their  incomes  range  from  $2,000  to  $20,000  per  annnum. 


General  Accounting  and  Systematizing 

Cost  Accounting 

Auditing  and  Special  Investigations 

Business  Management 

Business  Law 
Advanced  Bookkeeping 

Tear  out  this  announcement,  write  your  name  and 
address  on  the  margin  and  mail  TODAY.  If  interested 
in  your  future,  you  will  find  our  response  SANE,  LOGI- 
CAL AND  CONVINCING. 

WRIGHT  SCHOOL  of  ACCOUNTANCY 


27  W.    Upsal  Street 


Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BUSINESS  WORLD  WAITS 

for  the  man  with  SELF-RELIANCE,  and  is  quick  to  use  him  when  he  appears. 
The  keynote  of 

MINER'S    BOOKKEEPING 

is  self-reliance.  With  the  student  who  uses  this  text,  kookkeeping  is  not  the  limping  applicat'on 
of  rules  learned  and  remembered  mechanically.  Principles  are  developed  inductively  for  him. 
An  abundance  of  exercises  enable  him  to  attain  a  surety  in  their  application.  The  'why"  of 
each  operation  is  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  operation  itself,  and  when  he  enters  the  business 
world  his  self-reliance  is  as  sure  as  that  which  is  the  fruit  of  several  years'  experience  in 
business.  More  than  any  textbook  of  similar  scope  Miner's  Bookkeeping  tra  ns  the  student's 
independent  judgment  and  self  command. 

The  course  is  eminently  teachable,  thoroughly  modern  in  business  forms  and  contains  data 
for  the  carrying  on  of  all  business  transactions. 

Consider  the  experience  of  other  schools.  Results  count  with  them  and  they  are  getting 
results.  Miner's  Bookkeeping  has  recently  been  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  public  high 
schools  of 

MILWAUKEE 


It  is  also  in  use  in  the  schools  of  the  following  cities 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Portland,  Ore. 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  prices  and  particulars  to  the 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New  York 
Dallas 


Chicago 
Columbus 


London 

San  Francisco 
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New  Editions  of 

Popular  Textbooiis 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 

All  the  good  features  are  retained  but  the  work  has  been  simplified  and  re- 
arranged, making  the  teaching  of  GREGG  SHORTHAND  even  easier  than 
before.  All  the  recent  extensions  of  principles  have  been  incorporated- 
Several  important  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  the  commoner  beginnings  and 
endings  of  business  letters  are  introduced  early.  The  reading  and  writing 
exercises  are  entirely  new.  The  i-ules  have  been  more  simply  worded  and 
their  application  more  fully  illustrated.  Teachers  who  have  seen  this  edition 
are  enthusiastic  in  their  approval. 

I  Bound  in  cloth      -  -  -  -  $1.50 

i  Teachers'  examination  copy        -  -  1.00 

Rational  Typewriting 

Enlarged  to  cover  a  more  extensive  course,  but  so  flexibly  arranged  as  to  be 
equally  well  adapted  to  short  courses.  Its  uniquely  successful  pedagogic 
principles  have  been  followed  and  many  new  features  added.  Drills  in 
Concentration  facilitate  keyboard  mastery  and  Drills  in  Acceleration  lay 
the  foundation  for  high  speed.  Style  Studies  illustrating  modern  arrange- 
ments of  business  letters  and  documents  train  students  in  the  artistry  of 
typewriting,  which  is  further  developed  by  drills  in  Original  Construction 
Work.  Speed  Studies  graded  according  to  stroke  intensity  establish 
high-speed  technique. 

Printed  in  full-size  typewriter  type  and  bound  in  cloth    $1.00 
Teachers'  Examination  Copy  .  .  -  .50 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Dept.  B.  E. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Gentlemen:     Enclosed  please  find  to  pay  for  copies  of 


Name 

Street  and  No.  System  now  Taught 

City  and  State  School 


Accuracy  in  Type^vriting 

At  the  Metropolitan  Sanctioned  Typewriting  Contest,  held  at  the  Miller 
School,  New  York,  May  6th,  Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz,  who  for  four  successive  years 
held  the  world's  Championship  Trophy  for  fast  and  accurate  typewriting,  made 
a  new  record  for  absolute  accuracy,  writing  118  words  a  minute  for  15  minutes. 
The  best  previous  record  was  69  words  a  minute  for  absolute  accuracy.  Miss  Rose 
L.  Fritz  is  not  only  one  of  the  world's  most  expert  touch  typists,  but  also  an 
expert  writer  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand.  Both  of  these  subjects  were  learned 
by  Miss  Fritz  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith,  author  of 
"Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting". 


"I  am  pleased  to  state  that  I  consider  "A  Practical  Course  in 
Toucli  Typewriting',  the  only  text-book  from  which  I  studied,  the 
best  typewriting  instruction  book  that  I  have  seen.  The  exercises 
are  excellent,  and  have  helped  me  wonderfully  in  working  up 
speed.  The  whole  course  is  very  interesting  from  the  beginning, 
and  it  cannot  but  produce  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  time. 
I  attribute  my  success  in  typewriting  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
assistance  given  me  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith,  the  author  of  the 
book,  and  I  am  sure  anyone  who  uses  it  will  be  more  than  pleased 
with  the  results.  — Rose  L.  Fritz. 

"I  consider  "Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  the  best 
book  on  the  market  and  the  only  book  that  can  be  used  to  advant- 
age by  pupils  who  are  not  able  to  remain  in  school  long  enough  to 
finish  the  entire  typewriting  course.  I  have  carefully  examined 
copies  of  practically  all  typewriting  text  books  and  there  is  really 
no  comparison,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith's  book  is  the  only  one  I 
learned  from  and  the  only  one  I  would  learn  from  were  I    to   start 


Pitman  Short- 

""I  am  in  receipt  of  the  copy  of  the  new  Twelfth  Edition  of 
"Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting".  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
note  the  added  features  of  this  latest  edition,  for  everyone  will 
work  for  more  effective  progress  in  the  initial  stages.  "The  tabu- 
lating problem  and  the  suggestions  given  in  connection  therewith 
are  the  most  constructive  that  have  appeared  in  any  recent  type- 
writing manual.""—  Lewis  Truckenbrodt.  Washington  Irving 
High  School.  New  York. 

"I  have  received  the  new  and  enlarged  Twelfth  Edition  of 
"Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  and  am  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  I  consider  the  illustrations  for  tabulating  for 
Regents  examination  are  particularly  good,  and  I  feel  certain  that 
the  use  of  this  book  will  be  of  material  assistance  to  my  pupils  in 
passing  their  Regents  examination  tests."  — Myrtle  C.  Heywood. 
DeWitt  Clinton  High  School.  New  York. 


NOW  READY 
A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting 

Twelfth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Price:     Stiff  Paper  Covers,  60c.     Cloth,  85c. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


Announcement 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  during 

the   year    1916-1917    ONLY   the    Isaac  Pitman 

system  of  Shorthand  will  be  taught 

at  Columbia  University. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "WHY"  and  particulars 
of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  2 


W.  45th  St. 


New  York 
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COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  OCTOBER,   1916 


NUMBER    II 


The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Columbus,  O.,  Post  Office  as  2Dd  Qass  Matter 

C.  p.  Zaner,  -----  Editor 
E.  VV.  Bloser.  -  -  Business  Manager 
Zaner  &  Bloser,  Publishers  and  Owners 

Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  X.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O..  as  follows: 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition.  $1.00  a  year. 
Students"  Penmanship  Edition,  75  cents  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  20  cents  extra;  Canad- 
ian subscriptions  10  cents  extra). 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  40  pages,  8  pages  of  which 
are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance,  Mathe- 
matics, English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Advertis- 
ing, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments  spec- 
ially suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  principals 
and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains 
22  pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional 
Edition,  less  the  8  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
bjects.      This   edition   is   specially   suited 


ial.  Public 
all    of   the    Penmanship, 
and    Lesson   features   of 


to  student: 
schools,   and   contaii 
Engrossing.    Pen    Ar 
the  Professional   Ed 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interests  of  Business 
Education  and  Penmanship.  It  purposes  to 
inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher, 
and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged 
in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
institutions   of   commercial    education. 

Change  of  Address.     If  you  change  your  ad- 


le   sure   to   notify   us 

promptly    (in   ad- 

t  possible),  and  be 

areful  to  give  the 

veil  as  the  new  addre 

ss.     We  lose  many 

each  issue  through 

negligence  on  the 

postage 


old  as  V 

journals 

part    of 

lowed    to    forward    journals    un! 

sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
■ight.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  b' 
1  of  t      '  '        ■ 


10th 


th,  please  notify  us 

ished    upon    applica- 


Advertising  Rates 
tion.  The  Bisiness  E 
read  by  the  most  intelligent  a'nd  well-to-do 
among  those  interested  in  business  education 
and  penmanship  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
England,  and  nearly  every  country  on  the 
globe.  It  circulates,  not  alone  among  business 
college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils,  but 
also  among  principals  of  commercial  depart- 
f   High  and   Normal   Schools  and   Col- 


leger 
students,  etc. 

Rates  to  Teachers, 

sent  upon  applicatioi 
you   are    in    a    positi 
subscriptions.      Sample  copies 
sist  in  securing  subscriptions. 


g  office   worke 


Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

.    Write  for  them  whether 
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DR.  FRANCIS 

Dr.  John  H.  Francis,  the  new  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
public  schools,  is  a  native  of  Ohio, 
having  been  born  in  Preble  County  in 
1866. 

He  graduated  from  Otterbein  Uni- 
versity, Westerville,  O.,  in  the  early 
nineties,  and  then  vifent  to  California, 
where  he  began  his  professional 
career  as  commercial  teacher  at  the 
head  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  high  school  of  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  1895  he  went  to  Los  Angeles 
where,  step  by  step,  he  evolved  a 
commercial  course  and  school  which 
led  to  the  great  Polytechnic  High 
School  of  which  he  was  the  real  origi- 
nator. It  was  there  he  evolved  the 
first  high  school  self-government  sys- 
tem in  America  which  is  revolution- 
izing methods  of  discipline. 

In  1910  Mr.  Francis  was  elected 
Superinendent    of    the    Los    Angeles 


schools,  since  which  time  they  have 
become  famous  beyond  America. 

Supt.  Francis  is  a  many-sided, 
wholesome,  courageous  man  who 
thinks  and  acts  in  the  interests  of  the 
children  under  his  charge. 

Ohio  is  fortunate  in  securing  his 
optimism,  initiative,  enthusiasm,  ex- 
perience, and  dynamic  influence. 


WELCOME! 

The  merging  of  The  Business  Jour- 
nal of  New  York,  formerly  the  Pen- 
man's Art  Journal,  into  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR  has  brought  to- 
gether some  genial  spirits  in  the  sub- 
scribers, contributors,  advertisers,  and 
supporters  of  both  periodicals. 

We  extend  to  our  new  friends  a 
hearty  welcome  and  a  warmer  feeling 
of  fraternity  than  they  have  reason  to 
suspect. 

And  to  our  worthy  co-workers,  par- 
ticularly Messrs,  Healey  and  Conyng- 
ham,  we  extend  well  wishes  for  suc- 
cess and  prosperity  not  possible  in  the 
kind  of  a  publication  the  Journal  al- 
ways aimed  to  be  and  which  the  Edu- 
cator always  hopes  to  be  —  the 
representative  publication  of  the  com- 
mercial  and    penmanship    professions. 

We  believe  in  the  work  in  which  we 
are  engaged;  in  the  private  as  well  as 
in  the  public  commercial  school;  in 
the  penmanship  betterment  in  the 
grades,  in  the  high  school,  and  in  the 
business  college.  As  a  consequence, 
we  are  not  featuring  any  one  but  all 
because  each  serves   the  whole. 

The  work  in  the  university  and  in 
the  normal  school  is  the  new  phase 
to  which  attention  needs  to  be  given, 
because  in  the  next  decade  these  lines 
of  commercial  training  will  expand 
and  develop  quite  as  surprising  as  in 
the  past  decade  it  has  developed  in 
the  college  and  high  school. 

Welcome,  friends,  to  the  task  of 
meeting  the   situations   as  they  arise! 

We  solicit  the  advice  and  co-opera- 
tion of  all  Business  Journal  friends. 


^     .M^^u^/i^^£^/iu^i^       ^ 


Lessons  in 

Practical    Penmanship 

C.  E.  DONER,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Penman  Eastern  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools 


A  Word  About  Counting. 

In  counting  for  movement  exercises, 
letters,  or  simple  words,  use  a  light 
rhythmical  tone  of  voice.  Rhythm  in 
the  count  is  very  important.  Count- 
in.s'  may  also  be  done  by  tapping  or 
sliding  a  pencil  or  penholder  over  the 
back  of  a  book.  Musical  instruments 
such  as  the  victrola  and  piano,  are 
sometimes  used  to  mark  rhythmical 
time.  The  best  means  of  counting  is 
by  the  human  voice.  Put  animation 
into  the  count — never  allow  it  to  drag 
or  be  of  a  sing-song  fashion.  Do  not 
count  real  loud.  Counting  alvvays 
creates  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  a 
writing  class,  especially  when  the 
teacher  can  have  the  pupils  count. 
Pupils  should  be  taught  to  count  for 
the    class.      Put   responsibility    on    the 


pupils — tliis  will  help  them  in  their 
writing,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
enjoy  it.  Some  of  the  best  result-get- 
ting teaching  is  done  by  having  the 
pupils  teach  a  m  o  n  g  themselves. 
Therefore,  in  counting,  while  the 
pupils  are  writing,  use  such  variety  of 
illustrations  as  will  constantly  charge 
the  pupils'  minds  of  the  things  to  be 
acquired,  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
the  rhythm.  For  instance,  for  capital 
O,  count  1-2-3,  round-it-up,  make-it- 
light,  use-the-arm,  close-the-top,  sit- 
up-straight,  etc.  .\gain,  in  joining  four 
small  o's,  count  1-glide  2,  glide  3.  glide 
4,  curve;  or,  1-close-the-top,  close-the- 
top,  close-the-top,  curve,  etc.,  etc. 
Use  different  expressions  for  teaching 
different  things,  such  as,  feet  flat, 
heads  up,  wrist  free,   thumb  up.  hand 


standing,  straight  line,  curved  lii 
stops,  arm  movement,  etc.  This  is 
suggestive  only.  The  thoughtful,  pro- 
.gressive,  common-sense  teacher  will 
expand  on  these  suggestions  in  her 
teaching. 

Moving   the    Paper   or    Right   Arm   in 
Writing  Across  the  Page. 

In  writing  a  full  line  the  paper 
should  be  moved  two  or  three  times. 
For  instance,  after  writing  one-third 
or  one-fourth  of  the  distance  across 
the  line,  move  the  paper  a  little  to  the 
left,  and  so  on  once  or  twice  more 
until  the  line  is  filled.  Then  return 
the  paper  to  its  original  position.  In 
writing  a  full  line  the  paper  need  not 
move  to  the  left  more  than  two  or 
three  inches.  The  equivalent  for  mov- 
ing the  paper  is  to  move  the  arm 
slightly  to  the  right.  Some  may  pre- 
fer to  move  the  arm  rather  than  the 
paper,  although  the  moving  of  the 
arm  is  advocated.  Never  move  the 
arm  out  of  its  stationary  position 
while  in  process  of  writing.  Move  it 
only  after  a  certain  distance  is  at- 
tained or  at  the  completion  of  an  ex- 
ercise or  word.  As  a  rule  the  left 
hand  is  placed  aljove  the  writing  line. 


Lesson  13.  The  paper  should  be  turned  the  long  way,  writing  these  drills  and  letters  in  the  middle  of  each 
space.  This  wa\'  of  practicing  is  particularly  good  for  spacing  and  control  of  movement.  It  also  aids  ni  writing 
strai^rht   without   lii 

7" 


Lesson  14.    These  are  good  drills  for  small  letters.     For   number   2   count   l-2-3-4-.5-6-T-8-9-10-n-12.     The    count 
5r  number  :!  should  lie  the  same.     Round  number  2  below  and   number  A  at  the   top.      Note   how   number  4   drill   is 
er  :>  for  one  style  of  r.     Practice  on   this  lesson  should  be   frequent. 


ended   for   4   and 


^^^. 


Lesson  15.  For  i  count  1-2-dot  and  for  u  1-2-3.  This  count  is  for  each  upward  stroke.  Connecting  i  s  and 
u's  is  good  practice,  do  considerable  of  it.  Write  the  words  with  a  free  gliding  motion.  Words  such  as  noun 
and  union  should  be  written  at  a  rate  of  15  to  18  words  a  minute. 

Several  lines  of  this  sentence  should  be  practiced.     It   is  a  good  one   for  small   letters   like   i,   u,   n   and   m. 


tjM^^uU'u^iU'^fi^iuai^       ^ 
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Ok 


Lesson  16.  For  the  drill  count  1-2-3-4-5-6-Ioop  and  for  the  O  1-2-loop.  \  ary  the  count  from  time  to  time. 
Descriptive  counting  creates  interest  and  produces  good  results.  From  50  to  60  good  O's  should  he  made  in  a 
minute. 

Note  spacing,  height  and  slant  in  these  words.     Try  to  make  your  own  writing  as  uniform. 

Practice  this  sentence  thoroughly.  Note  diflFerence  in  form  between  v  and  r.  How  many  sentences  can  you 
write  well  in  one  minute?     Time  yourself. 


Lesson  17.  For  the  w  count  l-2-:)-dot-curve,  cutting  the  count  rather  quickly  with  a  slight  pause  on  the  dot. 
For  the  three  w's  joined  count  glide-l-2-dot,  glide-l-2-dot,  glide-l-2-dot,  glide.  Pause  slightly  at  the  dot.  Practice 
several  lines  of  the  word. 

In  the  sentence  note  how  v.  w.  s  and  r  are  made.  Difficult  letters  like  these  cannot  be  made  quite  as  rapidly 
as  the  more  simple  letters  i,  u  and  m. 


(^.oc^y  o(^.o(^..  oe'O  d-oe^oGy 


e^jML^o  Cy  Cy  (^  e^  (3y  (^  e.  e  e^  G^  e^ 


Lesson  18.  Count  S  for  the  drill  and  loop-swing  for  the  C.  Make  four  in  eacli  quarter  section.  Note  the  long 
narrow  loop  in  beginning  the  letter. 

Counting  for  words  and  proper  names  can  be  done  by  naming  each  letter,  at  such  rate  to  insure  ease  and  free- 
dom in  writing.  Now  would  be  a  good  time  to  begin  practice  on  your  own  name.  You  ought  to  lie  able  to  write 
your   own   name   well,   in   an   individual   and   characteristic  style. 

Without  confidence  there  can  be  no  success.  The  author  believes  thoroughly  that  confidence  will  help  us  to 
win  in  learning  to  write  w;ell  as  in  other  lines  of  endeavor.     This  sentence   sliould  lie   repeated  several   times. 
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^     f^Jf^ud/n^ii^^f/iiai^^ 


Lesson  19.  For  the  n  count  1-2-3,  and  for  the  m  count  1-2-3-4.  This  count  is  for  each  upward  stroke.  Also 
count  over-over-under  for  the  n.  and  over-over-over-under  for  the  m.  This  count  calls  attention  to  rounding  the 
tops  of  these   letters.     Practice  joining  the   letters  and  writing  many  of  the  words. 

By  this  time  you  should  be  gaining  in  freedom  of  movement.  Write  the  sentence  at  the  rate  of  1.5  to  18  words 
a  minute. 


-^^^^-iL-^d--^/^    £^^-^   ,S2>Z>tS-^-^^X-^^^-2_-<^_-<^^^ 


Lesson  20.  Count  6  for  the  push-and-puU  drill  and  1-3-loop  for  the  D.  The  D  has  a  "toe"  and  a  "heel"  both 
resting  on  the  base  line.  The  loop  is  the  "toe"  and  the  boitom  of  the  oval  is  the  "heel."  The  stroke  between  arches 
upward  as  in  your  foot. 

Note  the  ra,  wi,  and  vi  combinations  in  these  words  and  name.  Dihicult  combinations  like  these  should  some- 
times be  practiced  separately.     Here  again  practice  awhile  on  your  own  name. 

Doing  your  very  best  at  all  times  will  gradually  and  surely  obtain  good  results  in  writing.  Practice  the  sen- 
tence often. 


Lesson  21.  This  style  of  r  is  being  used  more  and  more  and  everybody  should  become  familiar  with  it.  A  good 
count  for  the  r  would  be  1-2-up-dot-curve.  The  downward  stroke  should  be  retraced  nearly  the  full  length,  the  dot 
should  be  a  trifle  above  the  first  part  and  in  line  with  the  downward  stroke.  If  the  letter  is  made  well  it  will  not 
look  like  v. 

Make   this   sentence   a   rare   specimen   of   your   best   business  writing. 


Practical  Business  Writing 


E.  A.  LUPFER 

Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Thoughtful,  Systematic 

Practice  Wins  a 

Good  Handwriting 


Copy  143.     Get  a  nice,  gracetul  loop.     Review  copies  97  and  98.     Be  sure  that  the  angles  at  the  top  are  sharp 
and  the  turns  at  the  bottom  rounding.     Keep  the  exercis;  rather  compact.     Count:     loop-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8. 

Copies  144  and  145.     Make  the  U  as  fast  as  you  made  the   exercise.     Curve  the  last   part  gracefully  to   the   right. 
The  U  begins  like  M  and  X  and  ends  like  A.     Count:     1-2  3  or  loop-down-finish. 

Copy  146.     .\re  you  in  the  correct  position?     You  can  not  get  a  good  movement  unless  you  are.     See  how  easily 
you  can  learn  to  write  this  sentence.     Pay  special  attention  to  turns  and  angles.     Study  the  v  in  movement. 


^ 


^^^"2^ 


Copies  147  and  148.     The  Y  begins  like  U  and  finishes  like   j.     Bring   the   second   part   up   high   and   don't   let   it 
^et  too  far  from  the  first  part.     Count:  1-2-3-4.     No  finger  movement  is  advisable  on  capitals. 

Copy  149.     Study  the  w's.     Review  copy  36.     Study  each   word   separately   before   writing   the   sentence. 


Copy  150.     Use  the  push-and-pull  movement.     Count:   start-l-2-3-4-5-6-finish.      For    the    second    exercise    count: 
swing-round-l-2-3-4-5-6-finish. 

Copy  151.     Turn  the  copy  up-side-down  and  you  will  see  that  the  last  part  resembles  small  d.     Count:  1-2-3. 

Copy  152.     This  style  is  used  by  many.     Study  in  carefully;  then  use  it  if  you  desire. 

Copy  153.     Close  the  p's.  and  watch  the  spacing  before  p's. 


'^^^r^,^^ 


-^^l^^^^^^<-'?''^-^-;^^^^^^^'^-^-^^ 


Copy  154.     Here  is  a  new  excrcisi.-  and  a  gtiod  one.     Master    it.      Coniit:     round-l-2-:>-4-.">-(lti\vn-l-3-:;-4-.")-tinisli. 
For  the  second  one  count:  round-l-2-:'.-4-J-capital-J. 

Copies  155-156-157.     Start  at  base  line  and  swing  to  the   head   line   with   a   left   curve:   then    linish    like    V.     The 
I'ip  part  of  .1   should  be   lar-.r  than   the   huttimi.     Get   freedom  and  ease  into  your  work. 


Copy   158.     This  exercise  develops  the  bottom   part  of  I.     Count   l-2-round-l-2-3-4-5-finish. 

Copies  159-160.     The  I  begins  like  J  and  ends  with  a  leftward  swing,  finished  with  a  dot  or  a  ci 
'  upward  stroke  should  be  well  curved  and  the  downward  stroke  or  back  should  be  rather  strai 

Copy  161.     Study  and  practice  are  the  only  things  which  will  make  a  good  writer  out  of  you. 


Copy   162.     Notice   the   directions   of  arrows.    .Keep  tlii 
round-l-:i,  etc. 


compact  and  narrow.     Count:  down-l-2-.'i-4-5- 


Copy   163.     Tlie  top  of  j  is  the  same  as  i  and  the  bottom   is   like  .1   and   Y.     Count:    l-:i-dot. 

Copy  164.     Turn   the  copy  up-side-down  and  see  what  the  y  looks  like.     Count:   l-2-:i. 

Copy  165.     lii\e   special   attention   to   spacing  in   this  word  for  it  is  difficult  one  to  space  evenly. 


-^.^-TT-y. 


^^^^^^^--tT-^L^^-trCyCAy  ^^^ 


^       .^^3^U^J 


Copy   166.     This  will  test  jour  ability  to  use  a  rolling  movement.     Xo  finger  acting.     Count:  down-up  or  1-2. 

Copy  167.     The  Q  begins  like   M  and  X  and  ends  with  a  graceful  swing  to  the  right.     The  loop  at  the  bottom 
should  be  horizontal  and  narrow.     Count   1-2-a. 

Copy  168.     The  Z  begins  like  Q  but  has  a  finish  like  small  z,  and  the  loop  on  the  base  line  is  smaller  and  is  not 
horizontal  like  in   Q.     Count:   1-2-3. 

Copies  169,  170  and  171  should  be  thoroughly  masteieJ.     Do  not  be  afraid  to  review  frequently. 


^ 


^J2^=2,  ^^^^^5J? 


S-^^C^-'-Zj^  :,-Z^i^-<i^^ZXX 


By  Fred  Berkman.  Ralston  High  School,     Pittsburgh 


2-<^.  /'^  — 


^2;z.'^--z.--'«\/-2::.-<«^^L---sz.-'l--^^..<£^ 


By  S.  E.   Leslie,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Central   High    School 


^     ,^^^uUn^^£ei^iua^      ^ 


EDITOR'S    PAGE 

PENMANSHIP  EDITION 

Our  Pol:cy:  Better  Writing  Through 
Improved  Teaching  and  Methods. 
Form  with  Freedom  from  the  Start. 


IMPROVEMENT 

Co-operation  and  consolidation  are 
modern  means  of  service  and  achieve- 
ment. 

In  conformity  to  this  law,  The  Busi- 
ness Journal  of  New  York  City,  for- 
merly the  Penman's  Art  Journal,  the 
oldest  journal  of  our  profession,  re- 
cently became  the  possession  of  THE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  COLUM- 
BUS, O.  Subscribers  to  the  forrner 
will  have  their  subscriptions  contin- 
ued to  completion  by  the  latter. 

This  means  increased  prestige  and 
patronage;  both  very  necessary  _  in 
these  days  of  increased  costs  and  im- 
proved service. 

Your  Subscriptions,  Advertisiiig, 
and  Support  are  hereliy  cordially  in- 
vited. In  return  we  promise  an  im- 
proved product,  and  whenever  profits 
increase  or  cost  diminishes  a  still  lar- 
ger and  better  product. 

\\'e  believe  in  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  commercial  education,  and 
as  a  consequence  we  have  faith  to 
"labor  and  to  wait."  In  the  mean- 
time we  will  hustle  in  our  quiet,  unre- 
lenting way,  knowing  that  old  wine  in 
new  bottles  means  improvement  and 
power. 

Do  we  hear  "congratulations"  or 
feel  a  "hearty  handshake,"  or  sense  a 
"heart-throl)"  of  confidence  and  cour- 
age? 


SUPERVISORS  OF  WRITING 

Why  are  supervisors  in  demaiui? 
Why  are  there  many  more  employed 
than  a  decade  ago? 

In  answer  to  the  first  inquiry,  they 


are  in  demand  because  writing  is  in 
demand  and  because  normal  schools 
have  not  trained  teachers  as  thor- 
oughly in  writing  as  in  other  subjects. 

Many  more  supervisors  are  em- 
ployed today  than  ever  before  because 
supervision  is  the  secret  of  superior 
service  in  all  lines;  writing  is  not  an 
exception. 

Supervisors  are  employed  because 
better  writing  is  found  where  that 
subject  is  supervised  than  where  it  is 
not. 

As  a  rule,  one-third  of  a  teaching 
force  needs  no  supervision,  but  it 
needs  protection  so  that  the  other 
two-thirds  do  not  undo  or  neutralize 
its  work. 

One-third  of  a  teaching  force  needs 
help  and  instruction  because  it  is  in- 
experienced, untrained,  or  naturally 
weak  in  writing.  They  need  strength- 
ening through  instruction  and  direc- 
tion to  add  to  rather  than  detract 
from  the  other  third  which  is  com- 
petent and  goes  ahead  and  "delivers 
the  goods"  with  neither  command  nor 
criticism. 

One-third,  broadly  speaking,  need 
supervision  because  they  work  best 
when  watched  or  closely  supervised. 
They  are  teaching  because  they  can 
earn  more  with  less  labor  than  in  any 
other  line. 

Supervisors  are  needed  to  commend 
by  confirtning  the  work  of  efficient 
teachers;  to  instruct  and  train  the  in- 
experienced and  weak  teachers  in 
writing;  and  to  inspect  the  writing  of 
those  vv^ho  are  disposed  to  neglect  it 
and  to  exact  creditable  work  for  the 
sake  of  the  child. 

Supervisors  are  employed  to  unify 
the  writing  instruction  and  practice 
from  grade  to  grade  and  to  see  that 
its  importance  is  correctly  estimated. 

Writing  comprising  skill  as  well  as 
knowledge,  requires  skilled  direction 
and  instruction  beyond  that  usually 
required  or  given  in  normals,  and 
supervisors  are  therefore  in  demand 
to  make  up  for  this  deficiency. 


But,  finally,  supervisors  in  writing 
are  in  demand  because  supervision  in 
any  line  pays  because  it  increases 
efficiency  through  elimination  of 
waste  effort  by  the  substitution  of 
skilled  effort. 


To  move  with  rhythmic  regularity  is  the  secret  of  ease  and  excellence  in 
writing.  This  is  the  work  of  the  middle  grades,  from  the  Third  to  the  Sixth. 
ILase  is  the  basis  of  excellence  or  speed.  To  transfer  perception  into  right 
performance,  repetition  and  thoughtful  practice  are  necessary.  Third  and 
Fourth  grade  children  are  growing  into  skillful  or  awkward  practices,  de- 
pending upon  conditions.  Instruction  is  for  the  purpose  of  conditioning  the 
practice  and  growing  as  it  should  be.  Position,  movement  exercises,  and 
movement  writing  are  the  trinity  which  mean   success  in  handwriting. 


THEN   AND   NOW 

Not  long  since  we  received  from 
Mr.  .1.  F.  Fish,  of  the  Northwestern 
Business  College,  Chicago,  111.,  a  let- 
terhead of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  for  the  year 
1896. 

S.  S.  Packard  was  President;  Gov. 
W.  N.  Ferris  was  Vice  President;  D. 
W.  Springer,  Secy,  of  the  N.  E,  A., 
was  Secretary;  and  C.  A.  Faust  was 
Treasurer. 

Other  officers  and  members  of  com- 
mittees were  O.  M.  Powers,  A.  N. 
Palmer,  A.  C.  Webb,  L.  M.  Thorn- 
burgh,  C.  P.  Zaner,  E.  C.  Mills,  J.  W. 
McCaslin  and  J.  F.  Fish. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  after 
twenty  years  all  are  among  the  living 
except  the  first. 
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EDITOR'S    PAGE 

PROFESSIONAL  EDITION 

A  Forum  for  the  Expression  of 
Convictions  and  Opinions  Re- 
lating to  Commercial  Education 

OUR  PREDECESSORS 

Daniel  T.  Ames,  as  founder  and 
pulilisher  of  the  Penman's  Art  Jour- 
nal, stands  first  among  the  editors  and 
pul)lishers  of  a  penmanship  and  com- 
mercial journel. 

Associated  with  him  in  a  silent  way 
was  Frank  E.  \aughan.  an  able  and 
faithful  friend  of  our  cause.  Then  fol- 
lowed W.  J.  Kinsley,  now  all  three 
numbered  among  the  missing.  Hor- 
ace J.  Healey  and  Thomas  Conyngion, 
the  last  two  of  which  found  too  little 
time  from  their  other  duties  to  con- 
tinue the  Journal  they  had  fostered 
and  in  some  particulars  improved. 

Tlius  it  is  we  come  into  possession 
f  of  a  rather  rich  and  embari-assing 
'  heritage;  rich  in  the  associations  they 
recall  and  embarrassing  in  the  fact 
tliat  we  cannot  pretend  to  abilities 
they  represent.  But  we  can  try  as 
did  they;  gods  can  do  more  only  be- 
cause they  are  more. 


FEDERATION   INTERESTS 
Membership — Number  Six 

So  many  teachers  seem  to  think 
tliat  if  they  do  not  attend  the  Feder- 
ation meeting  they  need  not  pay  tlieir 
membership  dues,  or  that  they  need 
not  join. 

The  membership  fee  is,  in  reality, 
a  professional  tax.  as  necessary  as  a 
la.x  on  personal  and  real  property. 
For  the  Federation  promotes  the  gen- 
eral good  of  commercial  education. 

Without  this  co-operation,  the  best 
is  impossible.  Without  it,  our  pro- 
fession would  not  l)e  as  prosperous 
as  it  is.  Without  it,  profession  spirit 
would   be   at   low  tide. 

Membership  is  more  of  a  duty  than 
attendance — the  latter  is  pleasure  as 
well  as  a  duty. 

If  all  in  our  profession  were  to  join 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation,  there  would  be  enough 
money  in  the  treasury  to  promote 
some  eft'ective  legislation  or  propa- 
ganda whereby  all  would  be  benefit- 
ted. It  is  only  by  means  of  money 
that  the  most  eflfective  work  can  be 
done. 

Xow  is  the  time  to  encourage  those 
at  the  helm  to  send  on  your  two  dol- 
lars for  membership.  Clay  D.  Simmer. 
Director  of  Business  Education,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  is  the  president.  Enclose 
also  suggestions  how  to  make  the 
next  meeting  the  most  helpful  ever 
held.  W.  H.  Gilbert.  Marshairtown, 
Towa.  is  the   General  Secretary. 


MENTAL 

MEANDERINGS 

CARL  C.  MARSHALL 

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 

The  Child's  Time 

I  wonder  how  long  it  will  take 
school  administrators  to  learn  that 
the  most  important 
economical  factor  in 
education  is  the 
child's  time.  When 
the  average  American 
boy  reaches  the  age 
of  sixteen,  his  time  is 
worth,  at  least,  one 
dollar  per  day.  Many 
boys  even  younger 
than  this,  earn  more. 
.\  girl's  time  is  worth  hardly  less.  As 
a  cash  girl,  or  a  nurse  maid,  or  a 
factory  helper  or  a  sales  clerk,  bright 
young  girls  of  the  ordinary  high 
school  grade,  can  easily  earn  from  five 
to  seven  dollars  a  week.  If  we  allow 
but  five  dollars  a  week  on  the  average 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  it  follows  that 
a  high  school  class  of  fifty,  during  a 
time  of  twenty  weeks,  put  an  invest- 
ment into  their  school  work  equal  to 
five  thousand  dollars  in  cold  cash. 
This  sum  is  considerably  more  than 
the  salaries  of  the  instructors  required 
to  teach  them,  plus  all  other  operative 
expenses  of  the  school  room.  But 
teachers'  and  janitor's  salaries,  cost  of 
buildings,  fuel.' lights,  etc.,  also  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  The 
total  per  capita  cost  of  sending  a  high 
school  youth  to  school  for  one  term 
cannot  be  much  less  than  $1.50.  at  a 
low  estimate.  With  this  important 
fact  in  view,  how  absurd  it  is  for 
school  boards  to  "economize"  by  us- 
ing cheap  and  inadequate  books,  and 
school  supplies,  in  order  to  save  a  few 
cents  on  the  equipment  required  by 
each  child!  What  business  manager 
would  pay  out  thousands  of  dollars 
per  week  to  a  body  of  workmen,  and 
then  hamper  them  and  reduce  their 
service  by  supplying  them  with  inade- 
quate tools  or  machinery  in  order  to 
save  a  few  dollars  on  operating  ex- 
pense? How  long  would  a  business 
manager  last  who  should  adopt  such 
a  policy  in  a  modern  industrial  es- 
tablishment?-' 

^'et.  this  is  just  what  this  cheese- 
paring policy  on  the  part  of  certain 
school  l)oards  amounts  to.  I  know  ot 
a  city  in  this  country,  where  a  body 
of  students  numbering  thousands  v\'ere 
compelled  to  attempt  to  study  book- 
keeping for  three  months,  without 
texts  or  blanks,  merely  because  the 
hoard  did  not  have  the  money  to  buy 
them.  Of  course,  this  was  in  a  "free 
book"  towni. 

In  a  twentieth  part  of  the  time  t'lese 
buys  and  girls  were  required  to  waste 
in  this  dawdling,  they  could  have 
earned  enough  money  to  suppiv  them- 
selves with  the  most  efficient  Inisiness 
training  course  on  the  market.  Of 
course,  the  total  cost  of  books  for  a 
thousand  pupils  is  a  considerable  item. 
but    it    is   a    small   affair   as    compared 


with  the  total  value  of  the  time  these 
>tudents  waste  in  going  to  school. 
What  is  needed  by  many  of  our  school 
administrators  is  a  sense  of  relative 
values,  and — a  little  horse  sense  as 
well. 


A  Distinction  A  good  many  other- 
to  be  Observed  wise  bright  educa- 
tors appear  to  be 
muddled  in  their  failure  to  discrim- 
inate between  training  and  education. 
Of  course  the  dictionaries  list  these 
words  as  synonymous,  but  only  folks 
whose  brains  work  in  a  four-footed 
way,  or  whose  minds  are  color  blind 
can  fail  to  see  the  difference  lietween 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
as  unlike  as  chalk  and  cheese.  An 
educated  person  may  be  entirely  un- 
trained, while  many  a  highly  trained 
person  is  utterly  ignorant.  For  in- 
stance, I  once  knew  a  most  skillful 
bookkeeper,  a  man  who  could  add  two 
columns  of  figures  much  faster  than 
I  could  add  cue,  and  who  never  had 
to  stop  an  instant  to  figure  the  proper 
double  entry  for  the  most  complicated 
transaction,  but  who  knew  hardly 
more  of  books  or  art  of  science  or 
nature  than  a  wild  Kiawa  Indian. 

Once  I  rode  for  a  half  day  with  a 
high-up  railroad  traffic  man,  who 
knew  every  detail  of  railroading  from 
replacing  a  rail  to  floating  a  bond  is- 
sue, but  he  couldn't  have  told  you 
whether  evolution  is  the  name  of  a 
river  or  something  kept  in  a  bottle, 
or  whether  Shakespeare  was  English 
or  Kussian.  One  of  the  most  bo(.)rish 
and  uncultivated  men  I  ever  knew  was 
an  exceedingly  skillful  surgeon.  He 
;  dmitted  to  me  with  a  kind  of  jiride 
that  outside  of  his  specialty,  he  had 
never  read  a  book  in  his  life.  On  the 
other  hand.  1  have  known  many  per- 
sons of  the  brightest  intelligence, 
cultivated,  refined,  and  responsive  to 
every  beauty  of  art  or  nature,  who 
could  not  earn  ten  dollars  a  week  at 
anv  useful  employment,  or  had  any 
gift  of  expression  beyond  the  com- 
monplace. 

The  di-stinction  between  training 
and  education  suggests  the  line  of 
cleavage  between  the  work  of  the 
commercial  high  school  and  the  pri- 
vate business  school.  The  former,  as 
in  all  schools  supported  by  the  state, 
has  education  as  its  primarv  function. 
The  prime  mission  of  the  mililic 
school  is  to  turn  out  intelligent  citi- 
zens —  men  and  women  who  know 
how  to  read  and  think,  who  know 
human  history  and  mor?ls  and  have 
intellectual  and  social  ideal*  Unless 
this  can  be  accomplished  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  peonle  our  demo- 
cratic government  will  not  long  en- 
dure. Bevond  this,  and  even  more 
immediately  important,  it  is  vital  that 
the  average  youth  be  trained  for  use- 
fulness —  to  be  self-supporting,  and 
the  nublic  schools  wiselv  devote  some 
of  their  er^igies  to  th's  end.  The 
nrivat-  technical  .c'-liool.  and  en^c- 
iallv  the  business  'jchools.  on  the  other 
hand  are  essentially  training  schools 
for  those  who  cannot  take  time  to  get 
a  general  education  and  are  forced  bv 
economic  pressure  to  give  their  whole 
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time  to  acquiring  marketable  skill. 
These  people  demand  and  need  a 
school  where  they  can,  by  hard  and 
intensive  work,  learn  in  a  few  months 
enough  of  shorthand,  typing,  book- 
keeping, penmanship,  etc.,  to  get  a 
foothold  in  the  business  world.  This 
sort  of  thing  should  not  lie  encour- 
aged by  offering  it  in  a  free  school, 
but  it  has  to  be  provided  for  those 
who  must  have  it.  So  it  conics  about 
that  the  public  school  is  for  educa- 
tion with  incidental  training,  while  the 
private  technical  school  is  for  train- 
ing primarily,  with  education  inciden- 
tal. There  is  no  natural  conflict  be- 
tween them,  for  their  functions  are 
essentially  and  obviously  different  and 
must  continue  to  l)e  different. 


way  of  telling  all  about  the  mental 
equipment  of  human  beings  by  merely 
looking  at  them,  or  feeling  their 
heads,  (as  is  really  claimed  by  some 
kinds  of  cranks),  we  shall  have  to 
continue  to  use  the  "'acid  test'  of  the 
written   "e.xam." 


Concerning  The  written  examina- 
Ex_minations  tion  is  like  a  base-ball 
umpire,  a  most  un- 
popular institution,  l)ut  one  for  which 
noijody  seems  to  have  found  a  good 
substitute.  I  think  that  most  of  the 
derisive  criticism  that  has  been  hurled 
against  examinations,  is  about  as 
senseless  as  the  roasts  yelled  at 
"Umps"  by  the  overwrought  ball  fans. 
A  good  many  of  the  most  desiraltle 
jobs  in  this  world  go  by  preferment. 
This  especially  applies  to  people  who 
work  for  the  public,  as  school  teach- 
ers, lawyers,  doctors,  government 
clerks,  etc.  Obviously  it  is  desirable 
that  the  folks  who  are  to  hold  these 
jobs  should  know  their  business,  and 
that  it  should  be  somebody's  function 
to  see  that  they  do  know  it  before 
thei'  are  connected  up  with  the  job. 
To  do  technical  or  professional  work 
reauires  both  knowledge  and  skill.  No 
written  examination  can  determine 
whether  a  person  has  skill,  but  it  can 
determine  whether  he  has  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  must  have  in  order  to 
have  the  skill.  Xobody  claiui-  that 
an  examination  is  an  infallible  test  of 
all  kinds  of  human  worth,  but  it  is  a 
rather  efTective  way  of  finding  out 
whether  a  person  knows  things,  and 
that,  practically  speaking,  is  ail  that 
it  is  for. 

Of  course,  the  examination  ques- 
tions should  be  pertinent  to  thi-  case 
in  hand.  An  apDlicaiit  for  the  oosi- 
tion  of  an  assistant  city  engineer 
should  not  be  examined  as  though  he 
were  seeking  a  college  degree.  It 
•  must  be  conceded  that  some  very 
boneheaded  sets  of  examination  ques- 
tions have  been  occasionally  prepared 
by  persons  who  were  not  on  to  their 
own  jobs.  The  columns  of  the  funny 
papers  liavf  often  been  enriched  by 
ludicrni'S  examples  of  the^e.  Thus,  a 
man  who  was  being  examined  for  the 
job  of  government  plectrician  was 
asked,  amona-  other  imoortant  mat- 
ters, to  name  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  and  bound  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

But  because  examination  cmestions 
are  sometimes  inept  or  stupid  does 
not  sunnlv  good  sxround  for  condemn- 
ing all  -imination  'vhatsoever.  By 
the  rich'  '  'nd  of  examination,  it  is 
ouite  possible  to  get  a  verv  good  line 
on  a  man's  knowledge  as  well  as  his 
intelligence.     Until   snmebodv  finds  a 


Plenty  of  The   world  —  at   least 

Work  Ahead  the  Old  World  where 
most  of  the  people  are 
— is  just  now  wasting  human  energy 
at  a  frightful  rate,  'the  accumulated 
capital  of  centuries  is  going  up  in 
battle  smoke.  Millions  of  the  most 
efficient  producers  of  wealth  are  being 
either  slaughtered  or  crippled  for  life. 
When  the  war  is  over,  there  will  be 
thousands  of  cities  and  towns  to  re- 
build, and  other  thousands  of  ruined 
industries  to  rehabilitate.  There  will 
be  hordes  of  hungry  and  naked  people 
to  feed  and  clothe.  It  will  take  at 
least  a  generation  of  intense  industry 
to  put  the  world  back  where  it  was 
before  this  wild  and  crazy  orgy  of 
destruction  began.  The  accumulated 
debts  of  the  warring  nations  will  pile 
high  into  the  billions.  There  will  be 
taxes  to  pay  at  rates  hitherto  unpre- 
cedented, for  the  capital  that  has  been 
invested  in  this  war  will  draw  inter- 
est which  will  have  to  be  paid  by 
.generations  yet  unborn.  The  world 
will  have  a  long  lean  season  of  hard- 
ship and  abstinance  to  make  up  for 
this  awful  and  insane  revel  of  waste 
Ijy  fire  and  machine  guns. 

-America  has  kept  out  of  the  war, 
but  she  cannot  keep  clfar  of  the  war's 
conseauences.  Hard  times,  like  water, 
seeks  its  world  level.  With  the  other 
millions  of  the  earth  ground  down  bv 
their  dire  needs,  it  will  be  as  impos- 
sible for  America  to  maintain  its  high 
plane  of  ease  and  prosperity,  as  it 
would  be  to  keep  the  water-level  of 
the  Atlantic  a  hundred  feet  above  that 
of  the  Pacific. 

The  aftermath  will  mean  a  tremen- 
dously increased  burden  of  work  for 
us  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Everv  parent,  having  both  love  and 
foresight,  should  train  his  child  first 
of  all  for  industrial  efficiency,  for  it 
will  be  needed.  The  world  for.  the 
next  half  century  is  going  to  be  a 
hard  place  for  the  weak  and  the  un- 
nroductive.  and  the  social  problems  of 
the  past  will  be  simple  matters  coin- 
Dared  to  those  that  are  to  come.  Per- 
haps we  shall  need  the  tremendous 
military  preparedness  that  American 
statesmen  are  now  furtherina:  but  we 
shall  need  industrial  preparedness 
even  more. 


reason  that  1  can  see,  why  there 
sliouid  be  the  least  professional  or 
other  antagonism  between  these  two 
classes  of  educators,  or  why  they 
should  not  fraternize  and  co-operate 
to  their  mutual  advantage.  Yet,  I 
know  superintendents  and  other 
school  men  who  seem  to  entertain  a 
sort  of  hostile  suspicion  against  all 
book  men  whatsoever.  Their  manners 
toward  them  are  habitually  curt,  or 
patronizing,  and  they  often  assume  a 
sort  of  aloofness  that  is  almost  con- 
temptuous. Every  book  man  can  re- 
call many  instances  of  this  offensive 
treatment.  There  is,  of  course, 
neither  occasion  for,  nor  justice  in  the 
attitude  of  such  school  men.  The 
author  or  seller  of  a  book  is  doing  his 
honorable  part  for  the  success  ot  the 
schools,  equally  with  the  man  in  the 
classroom  or  at  the  superintendent's 
desk.  Indeed,  the  book-maker  is,  in 
a  very  important  sense,  himself  an  ed- 
ucator, and  his  work  is  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  that  of  the  teacher,  and  for 
this  reason  alone  there  should  be  pro- 
fessional fraternity  and  community  oi 
interest  between  them.  How  pleasant 
it  is  for  the  book  man  to  meet  ;i 
superintendent  who  meets  him  on  an 
even  footing,  a^nd  does  not  show  that 
he  considers  him  an  interloper  or  a 
natural  enemy.  How  depressing  also 
is  it  to  meet  the  other  type  of  school 
man  who,  puffed  out  with  his  own  im- 
portance, treats  the  book  man  as 
though  he  were  a  peddler  of  corn 
cures.  Most  successful  book  me'n  have 
themselves  spent  years  in  the  school- 
master's harness,  and  many  of  the 
brightest  school  men  are  authors  of 
books,  or  have  had  some  experience 
in  the  book-selling  game.  These  u;'-- 
ually  know  how  to  aoply  the  Golden 
Rule  when  the  book  man  calls.' 

The  supercilious  man  on  the  other 
hand  is  usually  a  mental  light-weight, 
and  as  ex-president  Taft  once  oli- 
served,  "so  narrow  that  he  can  look 
through  a  key-hole  with  both  eyes  at 
once." 


Teachers  and  The  twenty  years  I 
Bookmakers  spent  as  a  teacher,  and 
.  the  subsequent  twenty 
years  as  a  book-maker,  have  given  me 
a  pretty  fair  chance  to  study  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  these  two  groups  of 
educational  workers.  I  have  played 
on  both  sides  of  the  .game.  As  a 
teacher.  I  was  constantly  meeting 
book  men,  both  authors  and  salesmen, 
and  several  of  them  became  my  valued 
friends.  .\s  a  book-man  myself,  I 
have  found  equally  valued  friends 
among  the  teachers.  There  is  no  good 


Mr.  O.  C.  Dorney,  President  of  the 
American  Commercial  School,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  was  recently  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rotary  Club  of  that  city. 
This  is  a  compliment  alike  to  the 
Club  and  to  Mr.  Dorney,  who  has  for 
many  years  been  a  vital  factor  in  the 
affairs  for  the  betterment  of  the  city 
and  its  people. 

President  J.  S.  Dickey,  of  the  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ky.,  University,  reports 
their  summer  school  being  two  or 
three  times  as  large  as  last  year.  This 
institution  is  known  for  its  excep- 
tional enthusiasm  and  spirit  as  well 
as  for  the  work  that  it  does  in  the 
various  commercial  subjects.  Sum- 
mer schools  generally  are  being  pa- 
tronized as  never  before.  The  teacher 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  student. 
The  summer  school  is  a  teacher's 
means  of  qualifying  and  keeping 
youn.g. 

Prof.  T.  A.  Savage,  supervisor  of 
writing  in  Omaha  Public  Schools, 
taught  the  penmanship  in  the  Nance 
County    Institute    .August   7-11. 
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PAPER  NUMBER  1 


A  few  moments  thought  and  study 
will  reveal  to  even  tlie  most  casual 
observer,  the  influence  of  higher  edu- 
cation upon  the  direction  and  devel- 
opment of  secondary  education.  De- 
cade after  decade,  the  colleges  have 
dictated  to  the  high  schools  just  what 
subjects  the  high  schools  should 
teach,'  because  the  high  schools  have 
endeavored,  during  all  these  years,  to 
meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
colleges.  The  supposition  from  the 
start  seems  to  have  been,  at  least  on 
tlie  part  of  the  high  schools,  to  pre- 
]5are  young  men  and  women  for  en- 
trance to  the  colleges  and  universities 
id  the   country. 

Old     High     School     Course     Inelastic 
and   Stereotyped 

The  colleges  of  the  countrw  until  a 
decade  or  two  ago,  foJlowed  the  beat- 
en track  of  oflfering  courses  in  the 
classics,  mathematics,  history,  gov- 
ernment, science,  etc..  with  very  little 
provision  for  vocational  education 
and  training,  except  in  the  agricul- 
tural a'ld  mechanical  arts  colleges, 
which  institutions  grew  out  of  the 
passage  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant 
-\ct  of  July  2.  1862.  This  act  gave  to 
each  state  in  the  Union,  something 
like  125,000  acres  of  land  for  each 
senator  and  representative  then  in 
congress.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  this  land  were  to  be  used  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college,  which 
should  teach  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts.  This  act  stimulated  very 
greatly  a  new  brand  of  education 
which  was  essentially  vocational,  in 
that  it  was  aimed  to  benefit  and  in- 
struct the  farmer  and  the  engineer. 

The  Old  Type  of  Education  Prepared 
for   the    Professions 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  of  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  of 
tlie  country  up  to  the  passage  of  the 
Morrill  Act.  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  graduates  of  these  institu- 
tions at  that  time  entered  either  the 
law.  ministry,  teaching  or  medicine. 
Medical  schools  had  been  established 
since  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
.A.merican  Revolution,  and  law  schools 
likewise  had  been  in  existence  for 
perhaps  the  same  length  of  time,  so 
that  after  a  thorough  foundation 
course  in  the  classics,  literature,  gen- 
eral information,  etc..  the  graduate  of 
the  colle.ges  went  on  to  the  law  or  the 
medical  school,  for  practical  and 
specific  study  in  his  own  chosen  pro- 
fession. The  following  facts,  taken 
from  an  article  in  the  "Independent" 
for  November  14.  1012.  written  by 
Professor  William  B.  Bailey,  of  Yale 
University,  under  the  title  "What  be- 
comes of  college  graduates?"  will  in- 
dicate the  direction  toward  which  col- 
lege graduates  today  tend,  so  far  as 
their  calling  after  leaving  college  is 
considered: 
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1.1 
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Less  than  one  per  cent  now-  enter 
agriculture.  .A.  century  a.go  the  pro- 
portion  was   :)   or   4   times  as   great. 

The  High  School   Program  from  the 
Point   of   View   of    the    Non- 
College   Student 

Statistics  will  show  that  it  is  a  fact 
that  today  the  graduates  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  country,  in  a  very 
large  proportion,  are  absorbed  in  the 
various  vocations  rather  than  continu- 
ing their  education  in  the  colleges  so 
as  to  enter  the  professions.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  are  taken  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Bulletin,  by  Alex.  Summers. 
Statistician.   Bureau   of   Education: 

The  total  enrollment  of  20.792,879 
for  lOl.T  was  distributed  as  follows: 
19.064.787  in  elementary  schools:  1.- 
.566.822  in  hi.gh  schools,  academies, 
and  preparatory  schools:  and  :!61.270 
in  higher  institutions.  To  obtain  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  number  in  each 
grade,  w'e  use  the  approximate  per- 
centages given  in  Chapter  1  for  ele- 
mentary schools  and  the  actual  per- 
centa.ges  ascertained  for  secondary  or 
high  schools.  The  result  is  given  in 
Table  6. 

It  is  probable  that  the  distribution 
of  enrollment  in  the  elementary 
grades  has  preserved  practicallv  the 
same  ratio  for  the  past  eight  years  as 
shown  in  the  above  table.  L'sing  these 
approximate  percentages,  it  is  found 
that  in  1905  the  first  grade  had  4.023.- 
026   pupils,   that   2.307.248   were   in    the 


fourth  grade  in  190S.  and  1,181,892 
were  enrolled  in  the  eighth  grade  in 
1912.  while  560.397  were  found  in  the 
high  school  in  1913.  The  School  Re- 
view for  January,  1916.  states  that  in 
1890  there  were  15.220  pupils  taking 
commercial  work.  In  1895  there  were 
30,320  and  in  1915  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  161.250.  an  increase  of  over 
500%  for  the  two  decades  1895-1915. 

These  facts  conclusively  show  that 
any  high  school  program,  which  is 
constructed  mainly  to  take  care  of  the 
boy  or  girl  preparing  to  enter  the 
colleges  of  the  countrj'.  has  absolutely 
and  unquestionably  missed  the  mark 
for  the  large  majority  of  the  students 
taking  courses  in  such  a  school.  The 
trouble  with  our  secondary  educa- 
tional system,  so  far  as  high  schools 
are  concerned,  seems  to  the  writer  to 
be.  that  the  whole  purpose  of  school 
boards,  superintendents,  principals, 
and  others,  in  the  past  as  well  as  in 
many  cases  in  the  present,  seems  to 
be  to  meet  the  dictation  of  the  col- 
leges, by  providing  for  all  students, 
training  to  meet  the  college  entrance 
requirements,  instead  of  making  a 
distinct  line  of  demarcation,  by  which 
those  who  are  going  into  the  further 
study  in  the  colleges,  might  have  pre- 
paration in  that  line  of  work,  while 
the  vast  majority  would  be  provided 
for.  by  permitting  them  to  take  work 
which  would  prepare  them  for  the 
vocations,  into  which  they  are  bound 
to  enter  upon  graduation. 
A    very    small    percentage     of    high 

school  students  go  into  colleges. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  article 
reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that 
very  few  of  the  graduates  of  the  high 
schools  go  on  to  the  colleges.  The 
statistics  will  prove  that  of  all  pupils 
entering  the  first  grade  between  two 
and  three  per  cent  ever  finally  con- 
tinue for  college  w^ork.  If  then  we 
are  to  point  the  high  school  program 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  small  num- 
ber who  go  to  college,  we  are  cer- 
tainly missing  our  opportunity  to 
serve    the    majority.      A    further    sug- 


Table  6.     Distribution  of  school  enro 
to  estimated 


Grades 

First  grade 

Second  grade   

Third   grade    

Fourth  grade   

Fifth    grade    

Sixth    grade    

Seventh   grade    

Eighth   grade    

Total   elementary    

First  year  in  high  school... 
Second  year  in  high  school. 
Third  year  in  high  school.  .  . 
Fourth  year  in  high  school. 

Total   high    school 

Higher   institutions    

I",rand   Total    


Ument  for   1913  by  grades,  according 
percentapes. 


Estimated 

per   cent 

23 .  .50 

14.79 

13.91 

13.28 

n  .28 

9.25 

7.63 

6.36 


Estimated 
Enrollment 
in  grades 
4.480.225 
2.819.682 
2.651.912 
2.531.804 
?,1.5O..508 
1.763.493 
1  454.643 
1.212,520 


100.00 

41.00 
27.05 
18.50 
13.45 

19.064.787 

560.397 
369,725 

252.862 
183.838 

100.00 

1.366.822 
361.270 
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gestion  is  here  made  that  the  high 
school  commercial  teacher,  or  any 
high  school  teaclier  for  that  matter, 
should  realize  that  perhaps  for  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  daily  come 
to  them,  it  is  their  last  opportunity 
for  consecutive  and  systematic  study. 
Every  high  school  teacher  should 
realize  this  opportunity,  and  bend 
every  effort  accordingly,  to  put  into 
the  lives  of  high  school  students  all 
the  inspiration  possible  in  the  few 
years  of  their  course  in  which  they 
are  permitted  to  receive  instruction. 

The  High  School  Program  Must  Be 
Arranged  to  Fit  the  Needs  of 
Every  Particular  Community 
and  School. 
If  we  are  to  arrange  our  high  school 
commercial  program,  as  previously 
stated,  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
with  the  present  educational  prepara- 
tion, and  likewise  the  needs  of  each 
school,  whether  funds  are  available 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to 
establish  a  well-manned  and  well- 
equipped  commercial  department  or 
not,  we  must  recognize  that  no  stand- 
ardization of  commercial  orograms  is 
possible,  and  also,  that  no  one  nro- 
gram  will  meet  the  needs  of  everv 
school.  At  the  present  time  commer- 
cial work  extends  over  one,  two, 
three,  four  and  six  years.  Many  typi- 
cal high  schools,  such  as  those  in  the 
state  of  Oregon,  have  one,  two  and 
four  year  courses,  with  perhaps  a  less 
number  of  one-year  than  two  and 
four-year  courses.  In  the  more  thick- 
ly populated  states,  with  what  might 
be  termed  more  efficient  educational 
systems,  and  higher  requirements  for 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers, the  standard  course  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  a  four-year  commercial 
course.  In  some  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  country,  however,  where  there 
are  very  excellent  school  systems,  and 
really  little  or  no  difficulty  regarding 
school  funds  availal)le  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  high  grade  of  work, 
the  6-year  commercial  course  has 
been  instituted.  Perhaps  the  ideal 
course  in  the  future  will  be  the  6-year 
commercial  course,  which  will  com- 
bine the  cultural  elements,  which  may 
be  considered  necessary  for  even  the' 
vocational  student,  with  extended  and 
specialized  vocational  and  commercial 
training.  In  considering  then  the 
high  school  program,  we  shall  discuss 
first  the  program  for  a  one-year  com- 
mercial course,  then  for  a  two-vear 
commercial  course,  then  for  a  four- 
year  commercial  course,  and  finally 
the  program  for  the  highly  developed 
six-year   commercial   school. 

The  Effect  of  Better  Studied  Oppor- 
tunities   on    the    Callings    Chosen 
by  Young  Men  and  Young 
Women. 
If     some     method     were     devised 
whereby     young     men     and     young 
women,    who    arc    now    compelled    to 
discontinue  their  education  when  they 
really  ought  to  continue  their  studies, 
or    are    really    anxious     to    continue, 
could    remain    in    school,    it    probably 
would  mean   that  many  who  are  now 
forced    to    tnter    the    so-called    "blind 


alley"  vocations  because  of  then-  lack 
of  equipment,  both  mental  and  techni- 
cal, might  enter  other  more  dignified 
and  higher  vocations.  What  is  more, 
the  young  men  and  women  them- 
selves would  certainly  get  out  of  life 
much  more  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
in  their  work  than  they  now  do. 
Many  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  left 
school  under  such  circumstances,  has 
gotten  into  what  may  be  termed  to- 
day a  "blind  alley"  vocation,  and  after 
a  comparatively  short  time  has  found 
himself,  or  herself,  at  a  standstill, 
without  the  possibility  of  further  pro- 
motion. A  young  man  perhaps,  with 
ability  to  become  a  stenographer,  but 
without  the  opportunity  to  go  on  to 
high  school  under  the  present  system, 
if  forced  to  leave  school  in  the  sixth 
grade  by  reason  of  his  being  needed 
to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family, 
might  go  into  some  manual  vocation. 
Perhaps  he  never  would  become  a 
very  proficient  workman  with  a  large 
earning  capacity  or  power,  but,  if  he 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  securing 
training  he  might  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent stenographer,  and  through  his 
stenograph^'  have  found  the  stepping 
stone  to  a  much  higher  and,  for  him. 
more   satisfactory  vocation. 

No    Commercial    High     School     Pro- 
gram adopted  will  fit  both  present 
and  future  needs. 

The  problem  confronting  school 
l)oards,  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals, when  considering  commercial 
high  school  programs,  is  a  very  broad 
and  perplexing  one.  This  is  true  for 
the  reason  that  any  program  which 
meets  the  present  needs,  considering 
the  preparation  of  the  ordinary  high 
school  student,  probably  will  not 
meet  the  needs  of  the  high  school 
student  twenty-five  and  fifty  years 
hence.  This  is  essentially  true  be- 
cause of  the  fact,  that  at  the  present 
time  certain  subjects  which  should  not 
be  included  at  all  in  the  high  school 
program,  but  should  l^e  taken  care  of 
in  tlie  grades,  are  necessarily  thrust 
upon  the  high  schools,  such  as  spell- 
ing, penmanship,  certain  portions  of 
arithmetic,  antl  even,  as  we  shall  pro- 
bably see  in  a  later  article,  stenog- 
raphy in  part.  Other  subjects,  perhaps, 
might  be  added  to  this  list  of  studies, 
which  in  the  future  will  be  taken  care 
of  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  child's 
school  experience,  and  not  carried 
over  into  the  high  school  period. 
Programs  constructed  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  various  high  schools  today, 
however,  must  take  into  consideration 
the  present  training  and  preparation 
of  the  ordinary  boy  and  girl  entering 
the  high  school,  and  must  provide  for 
studies  which  will  correct  deficiencies 
in  earlier  training.  The  time  given  to 
these  future  "extra  studies."  properly 
so-called,  may  perhaps  with  profit,  be 
lessened  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
even  twenty-five  or  fifty  years.  Per- 
liaps  one  generation  of  the  grade 
student  would  be  sufficient  to  elimin- 
ate some  of  these  "wastes"  in  early 
training.  Two  generations  of  grade 
teaching  ought  to  surely  accomplish 
results  looking  toward   this  end. 


Efficiency,    Earning    Power   and   Con- 
servation and  Training  of  Ability 
Another  Problem 

One  liears  on  every  hand  today  a 
term  which  distinctly  belongs  to  the 
present  decade,  namely,  efficiency.  It 
is  hard  to  define  this  term,  but  in  its 
final  analysis  it  probably  means:  get- 
ting the  most  possible  out  of  every 
opportunity  and  product,  whether  ap- 
plied to  human  energy  and  brain 
power,  or  mechanical  devices.  The 
real  goal,  however,  of  efficiency,  at 
least  in  business  lines,  may  be  ex- 
pressed as:  getting  every  possible 
atom  of  earning  power  into  action. 
This  is  also  true  whether  it  refers  to 
human  beings  or  machines.  If  we 
recognize  this  thesis  regarding  the 
high  school  student,  we  must  adinit 
that  certain  studies  tend  toward  in- 
creased efficiency  and  greater  earning 
power,  while  other  studies  in  the  high 
school  program  may  be  termed  cul- 
tural, rather  than  utilitarian  and  vo- 
cational. Any  program  then,  for  any 
commercial  high  school  student, 
which  does  not  take  into  account  the 
requirements  of  such  a  student  along 
these  lines  of  efficiency,  earning 
power  and  conservation  of  training 
and  ability,  so  as  to  allow  the  student 
from  the  very  start,  some  means  of 
support,  wherewith  he  may  continue 
his  education  and  training,  by  reason 
of  his  own  effort,  has  at  least  failed 
in  this  important  detail.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  the  old  idea  of 
long  and  varied  training  in  cultural 
subjects,  such  as  the  languages,  math- 
ematics and  science,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  brain  power  and 
ability,  will  in  some  cases  give  way  to 
the  sort  of  studies  that  will  enable 
the  boy  or  girl,  in  the  shortest  time, 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy, 
to  attain  ability  which  should  result 
in   increased  earning  capacity. 

Another    Problem    Confronting    Both 

Colleges  and   High   Schools  is  to 

Find    the    Proper    Students 

for  Further  Training. 

One  does  not  have  to  make  very 
much  investigation  into  the  personnel 
of  the  student  bodies,  of  both  colleges 
and  high  schools  of  the  country,  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prob- 
lem which  confronts  lioth,  is  not  to 
find  students  to  train,  but  how  to  find, 
and  how  to  provide  for  the  students 
who  really  ought  to  be  trained,  and 
whose  brain  development  ought  to  be 
conserved.  .Statistics  will  prove  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  of 
the  many  students,  in  both  high 
school  and  college,  going  through 
regular  courses,  a  large  percentage 
are  taking  the  work,  not  because  they 
are  really  fitted  for  it,  by  reason  of 
superior  ability,  but  liy  reason  of  the 
fact  that  parents  and  guardians  have 
the  means  to  continue  them  in  school. 
Mayv  with  great  mental  promise,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  the  necessary 
means  on  the  part  of  their  parents, 
are  compelled  to  leave  school  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  and  are 
forced  unprepared  into  the  great  army 

("Concluded  on  page  28) 
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Preparation  for  Civil 
Service 


J.  F.  SHERWOOD,  Ft.  Wayr 

Formerly  in  the  Depa 
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shinglon  D.  C. 

last  five  years  there 
approximately  100,000 
persons  examined  by 
the  U.  S.  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  tor 
various  positions  in 
the  Federal  Service. 
In  addition  to  this 
number  there  were 
m  a  n  y  thousands  of 
persons  e.xamined 
during  the  same  time 
Ijy  the  different  State 
anil  Municipal  Service  Commissions. 
These  e-xaminations  were  held  to  se- 
cure eligibles  for  positions  generally 
classed  as  either  clerical,  commercial, 
or  technical.  Practically  all  the  ex- 
aminations held  may  be  classed  under 
one  nf  these  heads.  In  the  Federal 
service  alone  there  are  about  300,000 
I)Ositions  that  must  be  filled  by  means 
of  competitive  examinations.  Each 
year  the  scope  of  the  civil  service  is 
being  increased.  Cities,  states  and  the 
Federal  government  have  found  it 
much  better  for  many  reasons  to  fill 
the  different  positions  by  means  of 
competitive  examinations  rather  than 
liy  making  wholesale  appointments  of 
persons  simply  because  of  their  politi- 
cal standing  or  influence.  The  time 
was  when  it  was  said.  "To  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils,"  and  whenever  one 
political  party  went  out  of  power  and 
a  new  one  came  into  power,  there 
were  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
persons  thrown  out  of  employment 
and  new  appointments  made.  In  most 
cases  these  new  appointments  were 
made  not  because  of  special  fitness 
for  the  positions  but  because  of  their 
political  standing  and  influence.  This 
plan  was  found  to  be  expensive,  in- 
adequate, and  inefficient.  Conse- 
auently  the  civil  service  law  was 
passed  and  it  has  been  found  to  be 
an  intelligent  and  most  satisfactory 
method  of  selecting  persons  for  gov- 
ernment positions.  Since  then  these 
positions  have  become  very  attractive 
to  young  people,  and  each  year  a 
large  number  try  the  examinations 
and  are  appointed.  In  fact,  so  many 
try  these  examinations  that  only  those 
who  are  successful  in  securing  high 
rating  stand  any  chance  of  appoint- 
ment. Of  the  niimber  who  tried  the 
Federal  civil  service  examinations  last 
year  only  about  7500  men  and  1500 
wotnen  were  able  to  secure  passing 
grades.  Xot  all  of  those  who  passed 
the  examinations  were  offered  ap- 
pointments, but  the  ones  who  receive 
the  highest  ratings  are  the  first  to  be 
appointed  in  every  instance.  In  some 
of  the  examinations  like  those  for 
stenographers  and  typewriters,  prac- 
tically all  who  receive  a  passing  grade 
are  usually  offered  an  appointment. 

There  are  three  distinct  branches 
of  the  civil  service  —  Federal,  State, 
and   Municipal. 

The  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 


with  ottices  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  ex- 
amines applicants  not  only  for  posi- 
tions in  the  departments  at  Washing- 
ton hut  also  for  all  positions  through- 
out the  United  States  which  come 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Included  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  federal  government  are  all 
positions;  First — in  the  Departmen- 
tal Service  which  comprise  the  depart- 
ments and  other  federal  offices  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Second  —  in  the 
Field  Service  which  comprise  the  fed- 
eral offices  outside  of  Washington, 
U.  C.  Under  this  classification  are 
included  all  clerical,  commercial,  and 
technical  positions  in  the  Customs, 
Internal  Revenue,  Immigration,  Land 
Office,  Reclamation,  Post  Ofifice.  Rail- 
way Mail,  Indian  and  other  field  ser- 
vices. Third — in  the  Panama  Service 
which  comprise  the  offices  of  the 
Panama  Canal  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Fourth — in  the  Philippine  Service 
which  comprise  the  offices  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  State  Civil  Service  Commission 
with  ofiices  at  the  capital  of  the  state, 
examines  applicants  for  positions  in 
the  State  Departments  at  the  State 
Capitol,  and  in  the  charitable  and 
penal  institutions  throughout  the 
state. 

The  Municipal  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission examines  applicants  for  posi- 
tions in  the  city  service. 

For  competent  young  men  and 
women,  the  chances  for  advanceinent 
are  probably  equally  good  in  each  of 
these  branches  of  the  civil  service.  A 
large  percent  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  enter  private  commercial 
schools  are  interested  in  civil  service 
preparation,  or  would  be  if  they  un- 
derstood thoroughly  their  chances  of 
securing  a  permanent  civil  service  ap- 
pointment. School  men  whom  I  have 
talked  with  state  that  fully  50%  of 
their  students  make  inquiry  concern- 
ing civil  service  preparation.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  good  commercial 
school  cannot  be  successful  in  prepar- 
ing a  large  number  of  students  each 
year  to  pass  successfully  the  different 
civil  service  examinations  in  which 
they  may  be  interested.  In  my  opin- 
ion every  up-to-date  commercial 
school  should  be  able  to  prepare  its 
students  to  pass  any  of  the  clerical 
or  commercial  examinations  and  in 
some  cases  the  technical  examinations 
as  well,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
student  can  qualify,  otherwise,  for  the 
e.xamination.  .\  few  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful commercial  schools  are  al- 
ready making  special  effort  in  this  di- 
rection and  are  each  year  boasting  of 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  their  stu- 
dents have  secured  appointments  in 
the  civil  service,  .^ny  commercial 
school  that  is  capable  of  turning  out 
well-qualified,  and  well-trained  clerks, 
stenographers,  typists,  bookkeepers, 
accountants,  auditors,  inspectors,  sec- 
retaries, etc.,  etc.,  should  experience 
no  difficulty  in  coaching  students  to 
successfully  pass  examinations  for 
similar  positions  in  the  civil  service. 

-\s  a  rule  these  positions  pay  better 
salaries  to  beginners  than  most  firms 
are  willing  to  pay,  and  promotions  are 
just  as  good  and  in  many  cases  even 


better.  Practically  all  Federal  civil 
service  positions  pay  salaries  of  from 
$60  to  $100  a  month  to  young  men 
at  the  beginning,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
for  a  young  inan  to  be  earning  iflSOO  a 
year  after  three  or  four  years  in  the 
service.  Young  women  do  almost  as 
well.  I'ractically  all  employees  are 
given  30  days  vacation  each  year  with 
full  pay,  and  .30  days  "sick  leave"  may 
be  obtained  with  full  pay  if  necessary. 
The  average  working  day  is  seven 
hours,  with  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday. 
Xot  many  firms  offer  as  attractive  in- 
ducements to  its  employees  as  these. 
Xo  wonder  commercial  school  stu- 
dents are  inquiring  about  civil  service 
preparation.  A  few  of  our  live,  wide- 
awake school  men  are  meeting  this 
opportunity  and  finding  it  not  only 
profitable  but  highly  advisable  to  add 
a  new  department  to  their  school. 
Civil  service  is  opening  up  a  new  ave- 
nue to  their  graduates.  Some  of  our 
so-called  private  school  men  say  their 
students  cannot  pass  the  stenographer 
and  typewriter  examinations,  and  that 
the  other  examinations  offer  too  poor 
chances  for  appointment  to  be  attrac- 
tive. I  do  not  doubt  this  statement 
altogether,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that 
the  stenographer  or  typist  who  cannot 
pass  a  civil  service  examination  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  classed  as  very  com- 
petent. What  is  needed  most  in 
either  the  civil  service  or  in  private 
employment  are  young  people  who 
are  better  trained  to  act  as  stenog- 
raphers, typists,  secretaries,  book- 
keepers, etc.  Many  are  being  placed 
into  positions  who  are  only  half- 
trained  and  as  long  as  our  private 
commercial  schools  are  satisfied  to 
only  half-train  young  people,  they  are 
not  likely  to  meet  with  much  success 
in  urging  those  students  to  try  civil 
service  exaininations.  It  not  only  re- 
quires excellent  training  but  requires 
the  right  kind  of  coaching  by  an  in- 
striictor  who  is  familiar  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  examinations  before 
schools  can  expect  their  students  to 
be  successful  in  passing  civil  service 
examinations.  An  instructor  who 
knows  nothing  about  the  civil  service 
regulations  and  exaininations  can  no 
more  successfully  coach  students  to 
pass  civil  service  examinations  than 
an  instructor  who  knows  nothing 
about  bookkeeping  can  train  success- 
ful bookkeepers.  Of  course,  the  school 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  turning  out 
poorly-equipped,  half-trained,  incom- 
petent stenographers,  bookkeepers, 
typists,  etc.,  will  not  be  very  success- 
ful in  coaching  students  to  pass  civil 
service    examinations. 

When  a  young  man  or  woman  can 
successfully  pass  a  civil  service  exam- 
ination for  any  particular  position, 
they  certainly  will  experience  no 
difficulty  in  qualifying  for  a  similar 
position  with  any  private  employer. 
Many  of  our  students  who  take  civil 
service  examinations  accept  tempor- 
ary positions  with  local  firms  until 
they  receive  an  appointment.  This  is 
considered  a  good  idea  and  is  encour- 
aged by  the  school.  Many  pupils 
complete   one   of  our   regular   courses 

(Concluded  on  page  30) 
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What  Is  a  Secretarial  Course? 

By  GEORGE  SHANKLAND  WALWORTH 

200  W.  72d  Street.  New  York  City 


There  are  no  more  "stenographers" 
in  Mew  \' ork  City. 

Employers  speak  of  their  scribes  of 
all  degrees  of  skill  as  "my  secretary," 
and  small  boys  and  girls  with  a  frag- 
ment ot  education  and  a  smattering  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  occupying 
office  boys'  places,  tell  their  friends 
that  they  are  private  secertaries. 

Even  the  official  court  stenograph- 
ers and  law  stenographers  want  to  be 
known  as  shorthand  reporters.  When 
an  applicant  calls  at  the  office  of  a 
business  school  to  ask  about  instruc- 
tion, it  is  often  unwise  for  the  prin- 
cipal to  use  the  word  stenographer. 
If  he  does  use  it,  he  will  be  corrected 
and  told  that  the  candidate  is  thinking 
of  becoming  a  secretary.  This  will 
take  place  even  if  only  instruction  in 
stenograpliy  and  typewriting  is  de- 
sired. 

Why  the  disuse  of  the  word  stenog- 
rapher?    Why  its  disrepute? 

I  think  I  have  an  idea.  What  does 
the  term  stenographer  connote  to 
many  people?  You  business  school 
men  know.  I  can  see  you  twist  and 
turn  in  your  chairs  guiltily.  You  know 
that  you  have  been  robbing  the  cradle. 
You  know  that  you  have  been  sending 
advertising  matter  and  canvassers  af- 
ter the  children  in  the  elementary 
public  schools,  most  of  whom  are 
wholly  unsuited  by  age  and  education 
for  the  important  work  of  stenog- 
rapher. You  know  that  your  canvas- 
sers find  i,t  easier  to  get  into  the  tene- 
ments and  influence  the  ignorant 
occupants  than  to  get  into  the  homes 
of  the  educated  and  refined,  whose 
children  would  make  desirable  stu- 
dents and  employees;  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence, these  canvassers  spend  little 
time  in  ^  addressing  the  ears  that 
should  hear  them. 

What  do  you  do,  Mr.  Business 
School  Man,  with  the  unsuitable  ma- 
terial when  you  get  it?  As  these 
children  can  aiTord  to  stay  with  you 
only  a  short  time,  you  can  do  little 
to  strengthen  their  imperfect  general 
education  (the  result  largely  of  the 
oresent  ineffective  elementary  public 
school  curriculum),  and  can  give  them 
merely  an  elementary  preparation  in 
stenography,  typewriting,  etc.  It  is 
not  alone  the  want  of  education  that 
makes  these  children  undesirable; 
there  is  absolute  lack  of  mental  train- 
ing. They  do  not  know  how  to  study, 
they  do  not  know  how  to  think,  they 
are  mechanical,  they  cannot  concen- 
trate, they  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  absolute  accuracy,  and  they  cannot 
comprehend  what  will  be  expected  of 
them  in  a  busy  business  office.  Even 
if  they  get  a  fair  knowledge  of  short- 
hand they  do  not  know  how  to  use 
it  effectively  as  a   tool. 

It  is  an  imposition  to  unload  such 
material  on  business  men.  Many  em- 
ployers have  become  gray  before  their 
time  trying  to  lireak  in  and  use  boys 
and  girls  so  fearfully  incompetent — 
with  so  little  to  build  on. 


When  some  one  suggests  to  a 
young  man  (or  woman)  of  brains  and 
a  good  preparation  that  stenography 
is  desirable,  a  picture  rises  in  his  head 
of  unattractive  boys  and  girls  who 
call  themselves  stenographers.  A 
young  man  said  to  me  the  other  day; 
■  1  don't  think  I'd  care  to  study  ste- 
nography. It  must  be  a  very  simple 
and  unimportant  subject,  as  so  many 
ignorant  boys  and  girls  go  into  it." 
Simple!  Unimportant!  I  told  him  that 
my  students  who  were  college  gradu- 
ates had  their  hands  full  in  mastering 
the  subject,  and  that  he  should  talk 
with  judges,  lawyers  and  business  ex- 
ecutives to  find  out  the  great  value  of 
a  real  stenographer. 

Secretarial  schools  and  secretarial 
courses  have  been  advertised  in  New 
York  only  a  few  years.  The  term 
"secretarial  course"  appealed  to  me 
at  once.  I  felt  that  it  would  attract 
a  desirable  class  of  students  and  that 
it  would  give  an  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce an  additional  and  broader 
course  into  the  private  business 
schools.  I  could  picture  Mr.  Business 
Man  rising  up,  putting  his  arms 
around  my  neck  and  kissing  me  on 
both  cheeks  for  sending  him  bright 
young  men  and  women  who  knew 
something  more  than  shorthand  and 
bookkeeping.  My  idea  was  that  such 
a  course  should  prepare  not  only  for 
the  place  of  secretary,  but  for  the 
more  responsible  and  better-paid 
places  in  important  business  estab- 
lishments? 

W'hat  should  a  secretarial  course 
comprise?  Ah,  that  was  a  hard  ques- 
tion. I  felt  that  it  should  include  the 
usual  subjects  given  in  the  good  pri- 
vate business  schools  —  and  more. 
What  should  the  "more"  consist  of? 
I  decided  to  think  a  great  deal  about 
it.  to  investigate,  and  to  be  in  no 
great  hurry. 

I  investigated  three  private  business 
schools  that  were  advertising  secre- 
tarial courses.  One  had  nothing  new; 
secretarial  course  was  merely  a  new 
name  for  the  same  old  subjects.  The 
other  two  had  filing  cabinets,  but  they 
had  not  yet  devised  a  plan  for  thor- 
ough instruction  and  practice.  This 
was  all  they  had  added  to  the  regular 
subjects.  In  one  of  the  cabinets  I 
found  a  set  of  furs  belonging  to  a 
teacher,  which  was  an  illustration  of 
one  of  the  many  uses  to  which  a  filing 
cabinet  could  be  put!  In  all  three 
schools  the  secretarial  course  was  ab- 
breviated, giving  stenography,  type- 
writing, a  short  course  in  bookkeep- 
ing, penmanship  and  a  little   English. 

I  obtained  the  catalogs  of  several 
"private  secretary"  schools — new  in- 
stitutions in  the  educational  field.  One 
ofTered  stenography,  typewriting  and 
English.  It  laid  great  stress  on  Eng- 
lish, saying  that  "five  books  were 
epitomized."  .Another  included  in  its 
course  "interpretive  art  and  interpre- 
tive music,  nature  study  and  field  ex- 
cursions" —  very  deli.ghtful  things  in 


I  investigated  the  universities  that 
were  offering  secretarial  or  commer- 
cial work.  Iheir  courses  took  at  least 
three  years  and  included,  in  addition 
to  stenography,  typewriting  and  ac- 
counting, such  subjects  as  economics, 
finance,-  railway  traffic  and  rates  and 
business  and   social  statistics. 

They  also  offered  salesmanship  and 
advertising,  subjects  that  are  just  be- 
ginning to  be  taught  in  this  country, 
ft  struck  me  at  once  that  these  were 
good  things  for  a  young  business  man 
and  woman  to  know,  and  would  be 
appropriate  for  my  secretarial  course, 
if  they  were  teachable.  I  wondered 
how  the  professors  went  about  teach- 
ing them  practically.  Perhaps  the  tui- 
tion was  purely  technical  and  not 
practical.  The  only  sure  way  to  find 
out  was  to  attend  the  lectures  as  a 
student.  So  I  made  myself  look  as 
young  as  possible  and  became  a 
school  boy  again.  And  I  learned  a 
lot — not  only  what  to  do  but  what  not 
to  do--and  that  all  professors  in  uni- 
versities are  not  competent.  I  learn- 
ed that  it  was  necessary  to  look  up 
the  record  of  a  professor  before  en- 
tering his  class,  and  that  the  fact  that 
hevvas  attached  to  one  of  the  great 
universities  was  no  guaranty  of  his 
ability  or  the  success  of  his  work. 

For  example,  I  found  after  entering 
one  class  and  paying  my  hard-earned 
money  that  the  professor  was  a  joke. 
He  was  supposed  to  teach  salesman- 
ship, and  I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
learned  anything,  excepting  what  not 
to  do  in  such  a  class.  I  ascertained 
afterward  that  he  had  never  sold  any- 
thing in  his  life;  and  surely  no  one 
can  teach  salesmanship  who  has  not 
actually  sold  something.  He  spent 
most  of  his  time  showing  his  powers 
as  a  humorist,  and  should  have  been 
out  on  the  road  in  small-time  vaude- 
ville. He  was  the  true  village  "cut- 
up."  Practicaly  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  spent  in  inviting  questions 
from  the  class,  and  when  a  member 
asked  a  question,  he  asked  the  rest  of 
the  class  to  answer  it.  None  of  the 
officers  of  the  university  ever  came 
around  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and 
I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  report 
the  teacher  to  the  dean.  But  I  did 
not.  Why  be  mean;  he  may  have  had 
a  large  family.  But  I  harbor  no  ill 
will  against  the  man;  he  gave  me 
100%  at  the  final  examination. 

.■\t  one  of  the  universities  I  received 
excellent  instruction  and  training  in 
the  writing  of  advertising  copy,  and  I 
have  adopted  the  method,  with  a  few 
changes,  in  my  school. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
teacher  of  a  class  in  salesmanship  con- 
ducted by  a  dry  goods  magazine,  and 
watched  him  carry  on  the  work.  Here 
I  saw  practical,  successful  instruction 
in  retail  selling  behind  the  counter. 
The  goods  usualb'  found  in  a  haber- 
dashery shop  were  displayed  on  a 
table.  One  student  acted  as  salesman 
and  another  as  buyer.  The  other  stu- 
dents sat  around  and  watched  the 
two,  seeing  how  well  the  salesman 
went  through  the  steps  in  the  sale. 
They  made  notes,  and,  at  the  termina- 
tion    of    the     demonstration,     decided 
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their  place,  but  not  related  to  the 
work  of  a  secretary.  Still  another  of- 
fered a  complete  course  in  prepara- 
tion for  private  secretary,  including 
stenography,  in  three  months.  It  add- 
ed that  students  were  taken  only  on 
probation.  This  school  was  surely 
conducted  by  a  miracle  man. 
upon  the  percentage  the  salesman 
should  receive. 

I  have  a  habit  of  filing  away  any- 
thing I  may  read  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  bearing  upon  my  school 
work,  and  I  found  a  considerable  ac- 
cumulation of  clippings  relating  to  the 
work  of  the  private  secretary.  These 
I  read  and  digested,  in  my  efforts  to 
formulate  a  curriculum  that  would  be 
a  true  secretarial  course  that  could  be 
completed  in  about  a  year. 

The  "want"  columns  of  the  New 
York  newspapers  were  very  sugges- 
tive. I  learned  from  them  what 
knowledge  and  skill  employers  wanted 
in  their  stenographers,  secretaries, 
office  assistants  and  managers.  Of 
course,  most  of  these  advertisements 
called  for  experienced  help.  •  The 
course  that  I  was  planning  was  not  to 
contain  merely  what  the  young  man 
or  woman  would  use  the  first  day,  but 
knowledge  that  he  would  probably  use 
some  time  as  he  climbed  the  ladder, 
and  that  would  help  him  cjimb  the 
ladder. 

Below-  are  given  some  of  the  "want" 
advertisements  from  the  New  York 
Times  that  I  bought  this  morning, 
sliowing  what  many  employers  want. 

SECliETARY  —  Y^oung  man,  ener- 
getic, good  appearance,  education, 
and  vocabulary  as  secretary  in  well- 
established  5th  Av.  firm;  advertising 
experience  preferred;  bond  required; 
excellent  opportunity  for  right  party; 
state  particulars  and  salary  expected 
to  start.     N  30  Times. 

SECRETARY — Young  lady  possess- 
ing executive  ability  and  good  judg- 
nient:  college  graduate  preferred; 
please  state  age,  salary,  and  exper- 
ience.    P  54  Tinjes. 

A  BRIGHT  YOUNG  MAN  on  circii- 
lation  work  in  the  office  of  a  promi- 
nent mechanical  journal;  must  be  well 
educated,  and  good  in  English  com- 
position. Address,  stating  age,  sal- 
ary and  experience,  if  any;  good  fu- 
ture.    Bo.x  .■!.'24  Times   Downtown. 

OFFICE  MAN — Small  manufacturing 
plant  requires  assistant  in  office; 
must  be  capable  stenographer  and 
Underwood  operator  and  willing  to 
apply  himself  diligently  to  all  details 
of  office  work;  apply  by  letter,  stating 
age,  nationality,  experience,  educa- 
tion, when  available,  and  salary  ex- 
pected.    Drawer  H,  Woodbridge.  N.  J. 

STENOGRAPHER  —  Y'oung  man 
wanted  by  prominent  mercantile 
house;  must  be  thoroughly  exper- 
ienced, quick  and  accurate;  permanent 
position  to  right  party;  reply,  stating 
age,  experience,  references,  and  sal- 
ary expected,  to  Box  flO,  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station  Post  Office. 

ASSISTANT  TO   MANAGER  want- 
ed,   of    rapidly    growing    wholesale 


specialty  business;  one  competent  to 
take  entire  charge  occasionally  in  ab- 
sence of  principal;  some  knowledge  of 
accounting,  office  and  shipping  sys- 
tems necessary.  Address,  stating  age, 
experience,  references,  and  salary  ex- 
pected. Advertiser,  661  West  End  Av. 
New  York.  No  personal  calls  re- 
ceived. 

ADVERTISING  COPY  MAN— Cap- 
able and  experienced  in  national 
magazine,  trade  paper,  and  newspaper 
advertising;  preferably  college  man 
with  technical  training;  state  age.  ex- 
perience, and  salary  desired.  New- 
York  Agency,  L  91  Times. 

ADVERTISING  —  Intelligent  man 
who  has  had  experience  writing 
cop3'  for  circularizing  by  mail,  follow- 
up  systems,  and  similar  literature;  an- 
swer by  letter  only,  stating  full  ex- 
perience, age,  and  salary  desired.  L 
U9  Times. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  a 
large  department  store  in  the  Mid- 
dle West.  Apply  in  writing  stating 
experience,  salary  expected,  J.  L. 
Brandies  Sons,  1261   Broadway. 

STENOGRAPHER  —  Ambitious, 
earnest  j'oung  man,  not  afraid  of 
work,  in  business  meeting  best  peo- 
ple; full  information,  education,  ex- 
perience, salary  start.     P  98  Times. 

In  my  youth  I  was  a  stenographer, 
secretary,  bookkeeper  and  salesman 
in  a  manufactory,  a  railroad  and  a 
hotel,  and  I  drew  on  my  experiences. 
I  consulted  several  prominent  busi- 
ness men,  society  men  and  societj' 
women — the  latter  for  suggestions  for 
making  social  secretaries. 

My  complete  secretarial  course  that 
follows  contains  all  the  subjects  us- 
ually given  in  a  first-class  business 
school  and  additional  subjects  under 
the  general  heading  of  Secretarial 
Duties.  Most  of  the  secretarial  dut- 
ies may  be  taught  in  lectures,  as  in 
college,  the  students  taking  notes.  Of 
course,  they  frequently  have  assigned 
home  work,  which  is  turned  in  and 
corrected  by  the  teacher. 

All  the  topics  under  Secretarial 
Duties  cannot  be  taken  up  exhaustive 
ly  because  of  the  limited  time,  but 
they  are  things  of  w-hich  even  an  in- 
complete knowledge  is  valuable.  .\ 
rather  exceptional  teacher  is  neces- 
sary to  arouse  and  keep  the  students' 
interest  and  get  good  results.  Pro- 
bably two  or  three  lecturers  will  usu- 
ally be  necessary.  They  should  have 
had  actual  experience  in  the  various 
things,  should  read  the  literature  on 
the  subjects,  and  constantly  keep  up 
research  work.  Business  men,  secre- 
taries, advertisement  writers  and 
salesmen  should  occasionally  be  in- 
vited to  address  the  class;  but  this 
feature  should  be  sup'plemental  and 
should  not  take  the  place  of  the  regu- 
lar teacher  or  teachers. 

A  Complete  Secretarial  Course 

Instruction  in  stenography,  type- 
writing, bookkeeping,  business  papers, 
banking,  commercial  law,  business 
English  and  correspondence,  advanced 
spelling,    penmanship,    business    arith- 


metic, office  routine;  and  secretarial 
auties,  as  follows: 

1  The  secretary's  attitude  toward 
visitors,  toward  other  employes  and 
loward  his  employer. 

2.  Salesmanship.  Practical  instruc- 
tion and  training  m  retail- and  whole- 
sale selling  that  will  aid  the  secretary 
in  selling  goods  or  directing  salesmen, 
if  required  to  do  so. 

;i.  Buying.  Attention  will  be 
mainly  given  to  the  buj'ing  of  office 
supplies. 

4.  Printing.  The  preparation  of 
letterheads,  billheads  and  other  forms. 
I'roof  reading. 

5.  Advertising.  The  writing  of  ad- 
vertising copy  for  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  preparation  of  book- 
lets, catalogs  and  other  advertising 
matter. 

6.  Real  estate,  personal  and  income 
taxes.  Real  estate  assessments.  When 
and  where  they  are  paid,  and  how  to 
prevent  overcharge  and  othei  mis- 
takes. 

7.  "Carrying  a  Message  to  Garcia." 
General  suggestions  of  how  to  get  in- 
formation quickly  and  correctly. 

8.  Railroad,  shipping,  postal  and 
other  guides.  How  to  consult  them 
and  other  books  of  reference. 

y.  The  business  of  the  secretary's 
employer.  The  importance  of  the 
greatest  familiarity  with  it.  How  to 
go  about  mastering  it. 

10.  The  ways  in  which  a  secretary 
can  relieve  his  employer.  Anticipat- 
ing his  wants  and  catching  his  errors. 

11.  Initiative  and  efficiency  as  ap- 
plied to  the  secretary's  work. 

12.  The  filing  of  papers,  card  in- 
dexing, etc.  Instruction  and  practice 
in  the  latest  methods. 

1.3.  The  social  secretary's  special 
duties.      Social   correspondence. 

14.  Investments,  including  stocks, 
1  ends  and  real  estate. 

15.  Dress.  The  importance  of  be- 
ing well  groomed. 

16.  The  personality  of  the  f-re- 
tary.  Suggestions  for  its  develop- 
ment. 

17.  Editing  copy.  How  to  imp  ove 
the  English  in  dictated  letters  and 
other  matter,  and  how  to  get  the  best 
typographical  effect.  The  psychology 
of  the  printed  page. 

18.  "The  cutting  of  stencils  on  the 
typewriter;  the  rse  of  mimeograph  or 
rotary   copiers. 

19.  .'\ids  to  the  memory. 


Mr.  M.  A.  Albin,  of  the  Eugene. 
Ore..  Business  College,  is  now  Prin- 
cipal of  the  School  of  Business  and 
Shorthand  of  the  Portland  Y'.  M.  C.  A. 
Mr.  M.  G.  Cleaver,  his  former  partner, 
is  now  sole  proprietor  of  the  Eugene 
Business  College.  Our  best  wishes 
are  hereby  extended  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  T.  .\.  Walton,  formerly  of 
Rhode  Island,  is  now  connected  with 
fhe  San  Diego,  Calif.,  High  School. 
During  the  summer  he  had  charge  of 
the  penmanship  in  the  State  Normal 
School  in  that  city,  and  it  is  needless 
to  sav  that  the  penmanship  was  look- 
ed after  in  a  modern  and  practical 
manner. 
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Commercial  Preparation  Through 
Corporation  Schools 


LEE  GALLOWAY,  Ph.  D. 


Secretary  of  the  National  Associ 
>irector  of  Educational  Courses  of  Na 
Member  of  General  Board  of  Departn 


The  New  Commercial  Era 

Society  in  the  past  was  so  anxious 
to  provide  itself  with  productive 
equipment  that  it  quite  overlooked  the 
atmosphere  in  which  individuals 
worked.  As  a  society  we  have  dug 
through  many  strata  and  reached  new 
levels,  and  until  very  recently  we  have 
heen  employed  in  trying  to  dig  out 
new  economic  efficiencies  with  the 
same  old  educational  equipment  which 
was  better  suited  to  other  times  and 
conditions.  The  technical  education 
which  established  a  science  of  law  in 
the  place  of  pettifogging,  a  science  of 
medicine  in  place  of  quackery  and  a 
science  of  engineering  in  the  place  of 
the  earlier  rule  of  thumb  methods  has 
proved  its  worthiness  and  woven  it- 
self into  our  educational  curriculums. 
The  world  is  well  settled  in  its  atti- 
tude towards  the  necessity  of  these 
subjects  and  is  satisfied  with  the 
methods  of  pedagogical  attack:  but  in 
fitting  itself  for  efficient  legal,  political 
and  economic  control  in  so  far  as  pro- 
duction is  concerned,  society  has  paid 
little  professional  attention  to  its 
commercial   development. 

The  great  field  of  distribution  which 
has  grown  up  in  an  infinitelv  complex 
manner  to  care  for  the  products  of 
the  farm,  of  the  mill,  of  the  mines  and 
so  on,  with  which  the  engineer  pro- 
vided us,  has  been  left  unattended. 
Men  have  gone  into  commercial  ac- 
tivities with  little  preparation  or  none 
except  as  a  few  rule  of  thumb  meth- 
ods were  doled  out  to  them  in  the 
course  of  their  apprenticeship.  Rela- 
tively few-  years  ago  an  attempt  to 
carrj'  out  a  thorough  scheme  of  com- 
mercial education  would  have  failed. 
But  we  have  now  reached  the  com- 
mercial era  and  it  is  permeated  with 
the  atmosphere  of  public  service. 

.\lthough  commerce  has  been  the 
great  spreader  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  the  commercial  relations 
between  different  countries  were  the 
means  of  breaking  down  trade  bar- 
riers, yet  the  institution  of  commerce 
itself  was  the  last  to  be  affected  by 
the  democratic  ideas  which  were  dis- 
seminated by  its  agency. 

Advantage  of  the  Corporation  School 
for  Commercial  Teaching 

To  L■^tablish  a  course  of  commercial 
instruction  that  will  prepare  the  stu- 
dent technicallj'  and  professionally 
and  that  will  endow  him  with  the 
ideals  which  make  for  business  ethics 
is  the  problem  not  only  of  the  public 
school,  business  college,  commercial 
high  school  and  university,  but  of  the 
great  employing  corporations  as  well. 
The  corporation  is  beginning  to  as- 
sume its  share  of  the  responsibility  in 
fitting  men  to  serve  the  public  more 
efficiently  as   salesmen,   financiers,  ac- 


countants,   office    employees    and    the 
like. 

The  corporation  school  has  this  one 
thin.g  greatly  in  its  favor — it  under- 
takes not  only  training  for  real  busi- 
ness but  affords  besides  the  oppor- 
tunity of  experience  on  the  firing  line 
Ml  contact  with  the  real  work  and 
real  business  men.  The  corporation 
school  means  specialization  in  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial life  and  is  fruitful  because  its 
students  get  actual  experience  in  con- 
nection with  their  training,  because 
they  are  constantly  in  a  position  to 
test  theory  in  practice,  and  because 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  interpret 
their  practical  experiences  in  the 
larger  li.ght  of  the  experience  of  their 
masters   in   a   given   field. 

Classification    of    Courses 

Broadly  speaking,  commercial  edu- 
cation as  given  by  corporation  schools 
may  be  classified  under  three  main 
headings:  1.  Salesmanship  courses; 
■I.  General  office  work;  3.  Account- 
ancy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
studens  in  the  corporation  schools  are 
in  n.iost  cases  adults  and  that  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  must  be  employed 
adult  psychology  and  adult  points  of 
view.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  school 
is  not  merely  to  make  more  efficient 
industrial  machines  by  functional 
training,  but  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  also  an  important  considera- 
tion. 

It  must  further  lie  remembered  that 
no  matter  how  much  time  is  devoted 
to  gymnastics,  personal  hygiene  and 
rest  periods,  these  will  not  necessarily 
make  employees  more  efficient  as 
workers.  It  is  definite  training  for  the 
work  that  counts.  No  matter  how 
well  .groomed  and  well  fed  and  well 
e-xercised  the  .girl  behind  the  counter 
may  be,  her  selling  ability  is  the  thing 
of  first  interest  to  the  firm,  and  she 
may. not  have  the  slightest  vestige  of 
it  although  she  may  be  strong  and 
wholesome.  She  needs  to  be  taught 
how  to  sell. 

Salesmanship  courses  include  the 
following  subjects: 

1.  Knowledge   of   the   product   and 
the   competitor's   product. 

2.  Personal  methods  of  selling. 
:!.     Business  policies. 

4.     Business  English, 
.'i.     .Advertising   methods, 
(i.     .Study     of     market     distribution, 
I  Proposed  and  not  yet  adopted.") 
7.     Kconomics. 
■S.     Or.ganization    and    Management. 

1.     Knowledge   of   the    Product 

In  sudying  the  product,  the  nature 
of  the  instruction  depends  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  product.  In  some  of  the 
corporation    selling  schools,   this   con- 


stitutes the  only  course  of  study.  The 
amount  of  time  given  to  it  varies  from 
a  few  hours  to  months  and  even  years. 
The  purpose  of  studying  the  product 
in  selling  schools  differs  from  that  of 
the  apprenticeship  schools  in  that  the 
studenj  does  not  learn  how  to  make 
the  product  but  must  understand  its 
structure  with  a  view  to  making  sales. 
The  method  of  teaching  the  structure 
of  gloves  will  vary  decidedly  from  the 
method  employed  in  teaching  the 
make-up  of  an  expensive  illuminating 
apparatus.  In  the  former  case,  a  few 
lessons  on  leather,  wool,  cotton  and 
silk,  their  characteristics  and  the 
method  of  cutting  and  sewing  gloves 
will  most  likely  be  enough,  while  the 
illuminating  installation  would  need  to 
be  taught  in  terms  of  the  nature  and 
production  of  light,  difltusion,  the 
comparative  value  of  various  illumi- 
nants,  distribution  and  illumination 
curves,  structure  and  functions  of  the 
eye,  and  so  on.  The  girl  who  stands 
behind  the  counter  selling  lace  will 
need  to  approach  the  study  of  her  pro- 
duct in  quite  a  different  way  than  the 
man  who  is  to  sell  industrial  machines 
and  who  must  understand  the  details 
of  engine  construction  thoroughly. 

The  study  of  the  competitors'  pro- 
ducts is  important  in  that  the  argu- 
ments that  the  competitor  uses  may  be 
answered  or  overcome.  What  are  the 
inherent  qualities  of  his  goods?  How 
do  they  compare  with  the  goods  that 
the  salesman  represents?  What  indi- 
viduality has  each?  Is  there  any  par- 
ticular reason  for  purchasing  one  in 
preference  to  the  other?  How  do  they 
compare  in  price?  To  what  particular 
class  of  people  would  either  appeal? 
These  are  important  questions  nowa- 
days. Intense  competition  makes  it 
necessary  that  not  even  comparativelv 
unimportant  points  be  overlooked 
wlun  trying  to  arouse  desire  for  a 
|)articular   article    of   sale. 

How    Knowledge    of    its    Product    is 
Taught  by  Norton  Grinding  Com- 
pany,  of   Worcester,   Mass. 

-\s  the  sale^  w-ork'of  the  Norton 
(irinding  Company  depends  on  engin- 
eering ability,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
salesmen  have  a  thorou.gh  knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  their  products  are 
manufactured  and  how  they  are  used. 
Most  of  these  salesmen  are  graduates 
of  colleges  or  technical  schools  and 
have  a  fairly  good  l)asis  for  this  spec- 
ialized study  of  the  product.  The 
course  lasts  about  two  years,  and  the 
time  is  spent  entirely  in  the  various 
shops  and  office  departments  of  the 
works.  Knowledge  of  the  product  is 
ihc  only  course  given. 

During  the  first  week  the  men  are 
taken  through  the  various  depart- 
ments where  they  observe  closely  the 
flifferent  methods  of  manufacture  in 
use  for  different  products,  and  then 
write  a  report  on  what  they  have 
seen.  Next  comes  shop  work,  operat- 
ing cylindrical,  surface  and  internal 
.grindin.g  machines  and  inspecting 
work  done  by  grinding.  They  also 
inspect  machines  as  they  are  being  as- 
sembled. This  is  followed  by  six 
weeks  in  the  truing  and  bushing  room 
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where  the  wheels  are  finished  ready 
lor  testing  and  inspecting.  From  the 
packing  room  they  go  to  the  stock 
room,  the  drafting  department,  the 
mechanical  laboratory,  the  cost,  order, 
credit,  publicity,  refractory  and  other 
departments,  all  the  time  under  the 
supervision  of  the  foremen  who  in- 
struct the  salesmen  in  the  various  dif- 
ferent technical  processes.  In  the 
stock  department,  a  general  review 
is  given  and  a  comprehensive  exami- 
nation is  taken  to  show  how  rnuch  has 
been  mastered  up  to  that  point.  No 
class  room  work  is  done.  It  is  all 
actual  laboratory  and  shop  work.  No 
textbooks  are  used.  The  educational 
department  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  general  manager,  but  there  is  an 
advisory  committee  consisting  of 
eight  officers  of  the  company  and 
heads  of  departments.  Within  the  de- 
partment, there  is  the  general  division 
of  educational  work,  correspondence 
supervision  and  in  a  formative  stage, 
the  employment  division.  The  head 
of  the  education  department  is  a 
graduate  of  an  engineering  school 
with  experience  in  manufacturing  and 
office  work  and  also  in  professional 
teaching.  The  assistants  are  all  from 
the   shops. 

The  Norton  Grinding  Company  has 
a  review  course  for  the  salesmen  on 
the  road  at  the  home  office  each  year 
for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  The  men 
.go  over  the  processes  of  manufacture 
and  office  methods  again  just  as  the 
prospective  salesmen  do,  except  that 
the  course  is  very  much  cut  short. 
Each  man  has  an  opportunity  to  try 
out  the  various  things  which  he  has 
seen  done  in  his  territory,  and  a  few- 
days  are  spent  in  the  experimental 
laboratories.  This  sort  of  review 
makes  the  men  competent  to  advise 
as  to  the  selection  of  the  proper 
wheels    for    various    purposes. 

II.     Personal   Selling 

Xot  ■■nly  is  the  technique  of  the 
goods  taught  for  the  sake  of  sales 
alone,  but  technique  is  taught  in  con- 
nection with  the  wants  of  the  public. 
There  has  been  a  cliange  from  the 
policy  of  caveat  emptor  and  salability 
depending  on  price  to  the  policy  of 
"tlie  public  be  pleased"  and  the  public 
must   be   served. 

The  courses  which  take  up  the 
question  of  personal  salesmanship 
may  be  divided  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  selling  proce,=  s  proper  which 
is  the  development  of  a  sale  begin- 
ning witli  the  preparation  for  the  in- 
terview with  the  prospective  customer 
and  ending  with  the  order  for  the 
yriods. 

2.  The  study  of  the  prospect;  his 
personal  characteristics  and  how  to 
appeal  to  them. 

:;.  The  psychology  of  gaining  at- 
tention and  interest. 

4.  The  demonstration  proper;  how 
to  present  the  goods  in  a  favorable 
way;  how  to  offer  convincing  argu- 
ments. 

.■).  Essential  physical  and  mental 
qualifications  of  the  salesman. 

fi.     The   ethics   of  business. 


Personal  Salesmanship  Taught  by  the 
First  Corporation  School 

In  the  first  corporation  school,  per- 
sonal salesmanship  only  was  taught. 
Tiiis  school  was  founded  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  the  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Its 
first  session  was  attended  by  the  var- 
ious salesmen  who  had  been  called  in 
to  the  home  office  to  talk  over  the 
methods  they  employed  to  make  sales. 
One  of  their  number  who  had  met 
with  particular  success  in  selling  told 
his  method  verbally.  His  plan  was 
written  out  by  a  stenographer  and  a 
"primer"  was  produced  which  con- 
tained various  talking  points  for  the 
sale  of  the  cash  register.  Each  man 
was  asked  to  memorize  the  primer. 
Many  of  the  men  rebelled  at  first  and 
the  management  found  it  advisable  to 
let  it  go  for  a  time.  But  by  getting 
the  best  salesmen  to  make  a  personal 
demonstration  of  their  methods  of 
selling  at  occasional  gatherings,  most 
of  the  rebellious  salesmen  were  in- 
duced to  use  the  primer.  Crude  as 
the  method  was,  the  results  showed 
lliat   it   was   worth   while. 

From  this  simple  beginning  have 
grown  up  a  variety  of  sales,  office  and 
accounting  schools  within  many  cor- 
porations. The  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter Company  has  evolved  quite  a  com- 
plicated course  of  study  and  training 
for  its  employees,  as  have  many  other 
large  companies. 

The  prospective  salesmen  are  se- 
lected l>y  the  district  sales  managers. 
They  are  tried  out  in  the  field  for 
three  or  si.x  months  or  a  year,  and  if 
they  seem  to  be  fitted  for  the  busi- 
ness, they  are  admitted  to  the  school. 
Tliree  sessions  are  held  each  year. 
Each  class  is  limited  to  about  fifty 
men.  It  lasts  five  weeks.  The  stu- 
dent's expenses  are  borne  by  the  com- 
pany. Personal  selling  methods,  busi- 
ness policies  and  advertising  receive 
attention. 

Every  two  weeks  a  meeting  of  the 
district  managers  is  called.  For  a  few 
hours  different  selling  problems  are 
discussed  in  detail. 

Besides,  there  are  "post-graduate" 
courses  for  Lhe  men  wlio  have  had  the 
preliminary  training  in  salesmanship. 
These  meet  occasionally  under  a  com- 
petent instructor  and  take  up  the  finer 
points  of  salesmanship,  management 
and  business  policies. 

The  "Owl  Classes"  are  held  several 
evenings  a  week  in  the  winter  months, 
and  in  these  the  office  workers  are 
given  an  insight  into  the  rudimentary 
ideas  of  selling  so  as  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  their  vision. 


EYTINGE 
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they're  worth  every  cent  you  pay.  The 
tramp  leaves  his  signature  as  he  goes 
along — a  scrawl  on  fence,  shed  or 
water-tank — and  it  is  intelligible  to 
none  save  his  own  kind.  Some  letters 
have  the  same  kind  of  signature.  The 
hobo  carries  in  his  pockets  all  kinds 
of  junk,  ranging  from  tin  cans  to  dia- 
per pins,  from  burglar  jimmies  to 
bachelor    buttons — all    as    battered    as 


himself.  Hobo  letters  carry  a  similar 
collection  of  worthless  enclosures — 
cigar  stubs  of  ideas  discarded  by- 
others,  folders  that  are  rusty  tin  cans 
with  the  meat  long  sir.ce  gone,  copy 
that  has  been  jimmied  and  stolen  from 
originators — a  hodge-podge  of  slip- 
shod printed  junk  that  disgusts  its  re- 
cipients. Let  us  demand  that  enclos- 
ures be  as  neat  and  appealing  as  the 
card  case,  the  order  book,  the  sample 
portfolio  of  the  natty  commercial 
traveler. 

Let  us  give  all  our  direct  advertis- 
ing a  cleanup  campaign.  We  need  a 
scrubbing  more  than  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee, for  Uncle  Sam  is  our  watchful 
Chief  Vigilante,  .\fter  these  letters 
have  gone  through  the  bath,  let  them 
be  analyzed  and  tliose  that  do  not 
measure  up  to  an  advancing  standard 
are  to  be  condemned  or  completely 
rebuilt.  Let  us  understand  that  every 
letter  is  worthy  of  our  best  effort. 
Let  us  model  all  our  work  after  the 
highest  type  of  flesh-and-blood  adver- 
tisers and   salesmen. 

Let  us  use  our  future  letters  as  best 
we  may  to  make  favorable  impres- 
sions, convey  character,  create  con- 
fidence, generate  good-will  and  build 
business.  Let  us  who  design,  direct 
and  influence  otjier  kinds  of  advertis- 
ing, strive  strenuously  towards  the 
highest  standards  —  toward  a  quality 
of  ideals  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  ideas. 
Let  us  lift  the  letter  world  by  lifting 
our  own  work  to  a  high  level.  Let  us 
"do  our  darndest"  to  rid  business  of 
these  letter  hoboes — and  do  that  by 
each  doing  his  best  to  give  his  letters 
LIFE  .-Wn   DECENT   DRESS. 

Get  into  the  envelope  and  seal  the 
flap. 


FROM    ENGINE    WIPER    TO 
COURT  REPORTER 

.\n  interesting  illustration  of  the 
possibilities  for  rapid  advancement  for 
young  men  with  determination  and 
persistence  was  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  M.  .\.  Moosbrugger  to 
the  position  of.  reporter  in  the  Chil- 
dren's  Court,    New   York   City. 

-\  few-  years  ago  Mr.  Moosbrugger 
was  employed  as  engine  wiper  in  a 
little  tow-n  in  Eastern  Penns.ylvania. 
Realizing  the  limitations  of  such 
work,  he  cast  about  for  a  means  of 
entering  a  profession  that  promised 
more  certain  advancement. 

Stenography  appealed  to  him  as  aij 
occupation  that  was  educational  in 
itself  as  well  as  being  the  surest  step- 
ping-stone to  preferment  in  other 
lines,  and  he  sieedilv  liecame  pro- 
ficient in  it. 

The  appointment  as  court  reporter 
is  one  which  often  comes  only  as  the 
reward  of  years  of  effort,  ana  Mr. 
Moosbrugger's  success  so  early  in  life, 
(he  is  just  past  twenty-five)  speaks 
volumes  for  his  proficiency.  Mr. 
Moosbrugger  writes  Gregg  Short- 
hand. 


J.  -\.  Stryker  taught  penmanship  in 
Pawnee  County  Institute  August  21- 
2.'i,   Elsie   Hamond.   Co.   Supt. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

WiNFIELD  WRIGHT,  LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COSTING 
Expense  Distribution 

The  outline  below  explains  how- 
Factory,  or  ^hop.  Cost  and  Manufac- 
turing   Cost   are    established: 

Direct  Labor.  Employed  di- 
rectly  on    the   articles 

made    000. 00 

Material   000.00 

Overhead  Factory  Expense. 
.\s  foremen,  sub-foremen, 
shop  clerks,  tool  keepers, 
helpers,   etc 00.00 

Factory  Cost   OOO  .00 

Overhead  General  Expense. 

See  E.xpense  o  u  t  1  i  u  e  d 
above  (September  nuni- 
l,er)    00.00 

Manufacturing  Cost.  Total 
Cost  of  Production, 
(Real,  or  True,  Cost) 000.00 

Commercial  Expense,  or  Selling 
Expense,  theoretically,  has  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  the 
Real  Cost.  There  is 
no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  ex- 
pense attending  the 
making  of  an  article 
and  the  expense  of 
selling  it.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  two  manu- 
facturing companies 
who  are  able  to  pro- 
duce at  the  same  cost.  The  company 
with  the  higher  Selling  Expense,  can- 
not hope  to  compete  with  the  com- 
pany which  is  able  to  keep  down  its 
Selling  Expense,  Indeed,  the  com- 
pany with  the  lower  Selling,  or  Com- 
mercial, Expense  may  more  than  hold 
its  own,  even  when  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  higher  than  that  of  the 
other   company. 

Here  the  cause,  of  the  losses  of  one 
manufacturer  and  the  profits  of  the 
other  should  be  laid 'to  the  expense 
of  selling  and  not  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.. Commercial,  or  Selling  Ex- 
pense, therefore,  should  be  charged 
off  directly  against  revenue,  i.  e.,  to 
Loss  and  Gain  account.  Production, 
or  Overhead  Expense,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  be  made  a  vitally  im- 
portant factor  of  Production,  or  Man- 
ufacturing cost.  In  small  companies, 
where  all  the  departments  are  handled 
through  the  general  office.  Selling 
Expense  is  merged  in  the  Production 
Expense  under  (Overhead  General  Ex- 
pense. As  this  would  simplify  matters 
to  some  extent,  we  will  treat  Selling 
Expense  as  a  part  of  the  General 
Overhead  Expense  of  Production,  in 
our  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
Costing. 

"The  points  in  which  the  miuiufac- 
turer  is  especially  interested,  so  far  as 
they  concern  material,  are,  to  make 
■sure  that  they  are  provided  and  main- 
tained   in    sufficient    quantity    for    the 


operation  of  manufacture  to  go  on 
without  interruption;  that  the  receipts 
of  materials  are  verified,  materials  on 
hand  properly  stored  and  cared  for, 
mid  materials  in  manufacture  moved 
sateiy  and  in  an  orderly  way  from 
process  to  process  until  the  manufac- 
tured  product   is   complete. 

"In  the  case  of  labor  the  manufac- 
turer s  leading  care  and  anxiety  is  to 
secure  enougn  workers  of  desirable 
quality;  to  keep  them  contented;  to 
increase  their  productivity,  and  to 
keep  track  of  their  time. 

"The  fundamental  problem  of  ex- 
pense is  distribution.  That  is,  if  our 
ousiness  is  to  be  intelligently  and 
successfully  carried  on,  after  we  have 
accounted  for  the  money  tnat  we 
have  paid  for  materials  and  tound  out 
how  much  of  it  has  gone  into  each 
unit  we  have  manufactured,  and  after 
we  have  paid  for  our  labor  and  ac- 
counted for  the  time  and  wages  spent 
upon  each  unit  of  our  product,  we 
must  be  able  to  take  the  rest  of  our 
expenditures — the  confused  total  bulk 
of  general  expense,  which  is  neither 
direct  labor  nor  direct  material  and 
to  divide  it  up  into  a  multitude  of 
little  fractions,  each  corresponding  to 
one  unit  of  our  product,  and  we  must 
make  this  division  and  levy  this  as- 
sessment so  that  we  can  say  confi- 
dently that  we  have  charged  each  unit 
with  its  fair,  reasonable,  and  just  pro- 
portion; that  we  have  assessed  to 
each  unit  of  product  the  actual  cost 
of  the  material  that  went  into  it  and 
the  labor  that  was  put  upon  it  and 
its  proper  share  of  the  general  ex- 
pense of  carrying  on  the  business.  If 
we  do  this  correctly,  we  are  sure  that 
when  we  have  added  to  these  costs  a 
proper  percentage  of  profit,  we  will 
make  money  if  we  can  find  a  market 
for  our  goods. 

"The  importance  of  being  ri.ght 
about  it  is  this:  If  we  make  a  mis- 
take in  the  distribution  and  charge 
some  one  line  of  our  products  with 
more  expense  burden  than  it  ought  to 
bear,  a  clever  competitor  who  knows 
his  costs  better  than  we  know  ours 
will  make  a  lower  price  which  still 
leaves  him  a  safe  margin,  and  he  will 
undersell  us  and  take  away  our  mar- 
ket. If  we  charge  some  one  line  of 
our  products  with  less  expense  bur- 
den than  it  ought  to  bear,  we  shall 
probablv  get  the  business  in  that  line 
away  from  our  wiser  competitors, 
who  are  asking  correct  prices,  but  the 
more  we  sell  the  more  money  we  shall 
'ose."  C.  B.  Going  Engineering 
Magazine. 

Other  advantages  are  reaped  by  the 
production  analyist  who  keeps  his 
costing  statistics  up  to  the  proper 
standard.  As  a  direct  result  of  the 
utilization  of  correct  costing  data  the 
Droduction  engineer  has  been  enabled 
in  many  cases  to  obtain  the  following 
most  important  results  for  his  clients, 
that  is.  for  various  manufacturing 
companies  who  had  retained   him: 

1.  Reduction  of  stores  carried  in 
stock..  The  necessary  investment  of 
working  cash,  cost  of  store  room 
space,  and  the  labor  of  handling  and 
keeping    the    proper    store-room    rec- 


ords, have  been  cut  down,  in  many 
cases,  to  50%  of  the  figures  which  had 
hitherto   been    thought    moderate. 

2.  Increase  of  the  productivity  of 
the  individual  workmen,  200  to  300i%. 
This  is  made  easy  when  proper  cost 
records  are  kept, — records  which  en- 
aole  us  to  learn  much  of  each  man 
in  the  shop.  Let  us  read  what  Hor- 
ace K.  Hathaway.  Production  En- 
gineer, had  to  say,  when  called  as  a 
witness  during  the  "Rate  advance 
cases:"  "Formerly,  when  we  started 
a  job,  we  had  first  to  irequently  hunt 
up  the  foreman  to  hnd  out  what  he 
would  do  next.  Then  he  might  have 
to  hunt  up  his  materials  and  get 
them  to  the  machine.  After  that  "he 
had  to  decide  how  the  job  was  to  be 
done,  and  look  up  his  own  tools  for 
it.  He  had  to  grind  his  own  tools, 
and  all  of  the  things  we  now-  do  in  the 
planning  department  for  him,  he  had 
to  do  himself  to  a  large  extent,  while 
his  niachine  w-as  standing  still  or  idle. 
.\s  it  is  now,  the  machine  runs  along 
on  other  work  while  we,  in  the  plan- 
ning room,  or  department,  are  making 
preparations   for  his  job  ahead." 

3.  Classifications  of  men  is  made 
possible.  The  best  classes  are  ritilized 
for  woric  requiring  the  exercise  of  the 
most  mentality.  The  policy  of  the 
present  day  scientific  management, 
which  was  begotten — ceated — by  cost- 
ing, is  to  make  all  promotions  within 
the  organization  —  to  promote  from 
the   ranks   to   the   places   higher   up. 

4.  A  meritorious  management 
which  is  made  possible  by  keeping  up 
meritorious  cost  statistics,  softens 
class  distinctions.  It  never  perpetu- 
ates nor  intensifies  those  things  which 
enable  us  to  distinguish  between  men. 
between  kinds,  or  classes,  of  men.  It, 
therefore,  makes  for  peace  of  mind, 
happiness  and  the  common  good. 

SELECTING  A  BASIS  FOR  COST 
DATA   GETTING 

To  figure  the  cost  of  a  finished  ar- 
ticle, in  order  to  have  a  basis  for 
the  setting  of  the  Selling  Price,  we 
must  know  what  relations  exist,  not 
only  between  the  different  factors  of 
cost  on  the  one  side  and  the  whole 
cost  on  the  other,  but  also,  between 
the  different  factors  themselves,  e.  g., 
it  is  ever  eminently  necessary  to 
know  what  per  cent,  say.  the  outlay 
in  respect  of  General  Expense  is  of 
the  figure  paid  for  labor  during  the 
same  period.  Our  being  able  to  set 
forth  those  relations  as  so  many 
tooths,  renders  easy  and  more  simple 
the  work  of  the  Cost  Department,  in 
"^act.  reduces  it  to  a  few  simp'e  opera- 
tions in  percentage.  Of  course,  com-' 
mon  fractions  could  be  used,  but  their 
being  used  would  render  the  opera- 
tions, generally  speaking,  more  diffi- 
cult. 

Convinced,  as  we  certainly  are,  the 
Expense  is  an  important  part  of  Real 
Cost  or  True  Cost,  we  must  now 
choose  some  factor  of  the  entire  cost 
as  a  basis  for  comparison.  It  is.  of 
course,  evident  to  everv  one  that  we 
CANNOT  FIGURE.  WITHOUT  A 
BASE.  THE  PERCENTAGE 
WHICH      THE     VARIOUS     FAC- 
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TORS  ARE  OF  THAT  BASE.  With- 
out the  vitally  necessary  percentage, 
or  rate,  we  are  greatly  restricted  in 
our  movements,  in  fact,  we  can  do 
nothing  in  Costing.  Formerly,  most 
authorities  selected  the  Selling  Price 
as  this  indispensable  basis.  The  Over- 
Itfad  Expense,  proper  to  be  borne  by 
any  manufactured  thing,  wa>  figured 
at  so  many  KiOths  of  the  fixed  Selling 
Price. 

Cost  is   the   True   Basis   of 
All  Costing 

Following,  we  shall  marshal  some 
of  the  principal  arguments  which  may 
l)e  offered  in  defense  of  Cost  as  the 
only  true  basis  of  all  Costing: 

1.  The  Selling  Price  cannot  be  fig- 
ured at  all  until  the  Cost  has  been 
computed.  The  Overhead  Expense 
must  then  be  calculated  from  data  at 
hand. — the  figures  of  Direct  Labor 
cost.  Material  cost.  etc.  As  the  Sell- 
ing Price  is  contingent  on,  or  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon,  the  Cost,  it 
cannot  be  established  until  afterward, 
— until  the  Cost  has  been  ascertained, 
— therefore,  it  cannot  be  a  basis,  as  it 
has  not  yet  come  into  existence. 

2.  We  all  know  that  an  increased 
demand  for  the  finished  product  tends 
to  raise  the  Selling  Price:  that  an  in- 
creased supply  tends  to  lower  it.  We 
are  also  aware  that  different  prices 
are  made  to  different  Ijuyers.  the  low- 
est price  being  made  to  the  most  lib- 
eral buyer,  other  things  being  equal. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  costs  ot 
Labor  and  Material  remain  stationary, 
and  are  not  affected  directly  by  the 
aliove  conditions. 

.i.  Theorists  hold  that  the  Selling 
Price  is  based  directly  upon  the  Man- 
ufacturing Cost.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  in  actual  practice  the 
Selling  Price  is  often  arranged — arbi- 
trary set — established,  by  the  trade. — 
and.  as  often,  changed  to  enable  the 
undertaking  to  compete  successfully 
with  other  concerns.  Is  it  not  plain 
that  the  Manufacturing  Cost  does  not 
change — could  not  change — to  keep 
pace  with  this  Selling  Price  jugglery? 
The  General  Expense  accounts  do  not 
change  materially  from  month  to 
month.  Low  Selling  Prices  do  not 
seem  to  affect  Expense  disbursements 
in  a  greater  measure  than  do  high 
Selling  Prices,  provided  the  factory 
is  kept  going  at  its  full  capacity. 

4.  During  periods  of  commercial 
stress — hard  times — or  when  the  mar- 
ket is  over-suplied. — glutted — with  our 
products,  the  demand  falls  off.  To 
awaken  new  interest  and  create  a 
fresh  appetite,  the  Selling  Price  is 
marked  down.  Does  this  affect  Man- 
ufacturing  Cost? 

5.  The  Overhead  Expense,  when- 
ever the  Selling  Price  is  made  the 
basis,  would  be  larger  upon  an  article 
selling  for  $30.00.  than  when  it  is 
marked  down  to  $27. .50.  Is  not  this 
self-evidently   absurd? 

G.  The  leading  present-day  prac- 
titioners have  chosen  Cost  as  the  only 
true  basis,  owing  to  its  non-fluctuating 
nuality  and  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
discarded  the  Selling  Price  as  a  basis, 
owing  to  its  being  too  erratic. 


Giving  Letters  Life 
and  Decent  Dress 

LOUIS  VICTOR  EYTINGE 

Florence,  Arizona 

SEE    SEPT.    INTRODUCTION 

In  his  dress,  the  ragged  hobo  of  the 
mails  is  much  like  his  human  name- 
sake. I've  ridden 
with  these  last — on 
rods  beneath  and 
sooty,  c  i  n  d  e  r  y 
roofs  above.  I've 
seen  them  drop  off 
the  train  at  the  en- 
trance to  some  city 
yards — the  stubble 
of  beard  grimy 
with  grease  and 
grit,  hair  tousled  in 
tangles,  blinking  eyes  seeing  but  the 
blur  of  the  world,  rotted  snags  of 
teeth  sticking  out  from  tobacco  shreds 
— slouching  to  their  haunts  with  that 
shuffling  gait  that  betrays  their  lack 
(if  impetus. 

Clad  in  rags  foul  with  filth  and 
patches  of  many  colors,  they  were  but 
rotting  wrecks  of  what  had  once  been 
men.  Would  you  take  such  a  one,  as 
he  stood,  and  send  him  out  to  sell 
your  service?  But,  is  it  not  true  that 
many  a  letter  comes  to  your  desk 
possessing  those  very  same  unsightly 
characteristics? 

They  come  in  hordes,  these  hoboes 
of  the  mails.  Letters  so  folded  that 
they  remind  you  of  nothing  more  than 
the  crumply  slept-in  shoddy  of  the 
tramp.  Letters  written  on  the  flim- 
siest of  paper,  indicating  the  cheap- 
ness in  which  the  writers  held  you  in 
their  esteem.  Letters  using  blotchv. 
bleary  headings,  with  designs  and  al- 
leged art  effects  that  are  as  tangly  as 
the  tramps'  hair  and  as  harmonious 
in  colors  as  his  veined  nose  and  yel- 
lowed teeth.  Form-letters  so  sloppy 
of  fill-in  that  they  call  to  mind  no 
more  ridiculous  picture  than  Weary 
Willie  posing  as  John  Drew.  Letters 
whose  ragged  typing,  make-shift  eras- 
ures and  slouchy  paragraphs  are  iden- 
tical with  the  ragged  rover  of  pinned 
patches  and  shuffling  swing. 

Letters  that  are  carrying  their  con- 
glomeration of  enclosures  as  does  the 
tramp  his  rusty  tomato  can  and  pock- 
ets of  worthless  junk.  Letters  that 
are  as  much  an  ej'esore.  as  much  a 
contamination,  as  much  a  problem 
and  more,  than  are  the  hoboes  of  life 
These  last  we  may  segregate  and  per- 
haps cure — but — the  letter  hoboes 
must  be  wiped  out.  for  they  weaken 
the  value  of  all  commercial  corre- 
spondence and  stand  in  the  way  of 
our  advance  in  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising. 

When  a  live-wire  enters  your  office 
he  steps  with  a  firmness  born  of  his 
ambition  to  achieve — his  eyes  flash 
with  an  enthusiasm  for  his  work — his 
c'othes  are  in  harmony  with  his  per- 
sonality, and  his  teeth,  linen  and  shoes 
are  as  clean  as  his  desire   to  serve. 

Your  letters  are  your  salesmen,  just 
as   much   as   yourself.      Why  not   then. 


make  these  equal  a  standard  which 
you  would  demand  of  your  personal 
representatives'  The  envelopes  into 
which  w-e  put  our  brain  children  must 
be  clean  and  neat  and  strong — so  that 
they  will  stand  up  better  under  their 
trip  than   do  the   rags  of  the   tramp. 

Our  prospect  judges  us  as  well  by 
the  clothes  on  our  thoughts  as  by  the 
clothes  on  our  bodies.  In  our  efforts 
to  secure  good  paper,  let  us  not  be 
too  slavish  in  our  choice.  The  bond 
paper  men,  while  doing  a  splendid 
service  in  educating  us  to  better  paper 
standards,  are  likely  to  lead  us  into 
wearing  a  universal  uniform.  This 
world  would  be  a  tiresome  place  if  all 
of  us  wore  the  same  dress — the  same 
if  all  letters  were  of  bond  finish.  For 
my  part.  I  have  often  secured  superior 
resuUs  from  the  occasional  use  of  a 
good  wove,  parchment,  vellum,  plate 
or  linen  finish,  especially  when  a  cam- 
paign is  to  be  spiced  with  seasonable 
variety. 

.-Vdvertising  men  owe  a  duty  to  their 
profession:  to  endeavor  to  secure  the 
highest  efficiency  from  every  advertis- - 
ing  tool.  The  letterhead  is  the  most 
neglected  tool  in  the  advertising 
man's  kit.  when  it  should  be  one  of 
the  most  serviceable. 

Too  often  it  is  a  hodge-podge  of  in- 
harmonious typography,  or  a  smeary 
spread  of  fracture  picture  or  futurist 
color  design,  taking  up  more  than 
half  the  area  of  the  sheet.  The  let- 
ter's heading  can  be  made  one  of  the 
strongest  supports  of  the  campaign. 
It  can  be  made  simple  and  dignified, 
or  vividly  virile,  strong  in  selling 
value,  or  heartily  human — it  can  even 
indulge  in  a  serio-comic  smile  at 
times.  As  much  daring  and  original- 
ity, as  much  plain  nobility,  as  much 
force  and  effectiveness;  as  much  char- 
acter can  and  should  be  in  the  letter- 
head as  in  ajiy  .other  display  copy. 
Pennies  spent  in  improving  the  sta- 
tionery pay  dollars  in  profits.  Per- 
sonally, I  refuse  to  accept  commis- 
sions for  letter  campaigns  unless  mv 
clients  give  me  absolute  freedom  to 
design  the  stationery  to  be  used.  The 
sooner  all  advertising  men  take  a 
similar  stand,  the  sooner  will  we  ad- 
vance our  letter  efficiency. 

Make  the  margins  so  wide  that  they 
stand  out  as  inconspicuously  elegant 
as  does  the  clean  linen  of  the  gentle- 
man. Make  the  paragraphing  as 
smooth  and  even  as  a  set  of  pearly 
teeth.  The  hobo  does  not  know  your 
name  when  he  begs  of  you — nor  does 
lie  care — perhaps  this  is  the  reason 
tramp  form  letters  are  not  filled-in. 
The  form-letter  should  be  filled-in 
with  name  and  address,  but  only  when 
it  can  be  done  so  we'l  as  to  pass  mus- 
ter on  casual  inspection.  Otherwise 
make  your  letters  frankly  printed  af- 
fairs. The  artistic  effects  obtainable 
as  a  piece  of  honest  printed  matter 
will  render  better  results  than  can 
any  feeble  masouerader  of  the  per- 
fectly processed  form-letter.  High- 
class  processing  and  expert  operators 
are  procurable — they  cost  a  little  more 
than     the     "Cheap    John"     class,     but 

(Continued  on  page  2.5') 
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MATHEMATICS 

O.  S.  SMITH 

High  School  o(  Comnicrce,  Detroit.  Mich. 

HOW   IT   CHANGED 
(Article  Two) 

The  arithmetics  piililished  during 
the  period  from  about  1820  to  183T 
seem  to  have  been 
very  similar  in  con- 
tents and  treatment 
of  subjects,  also  in  the 
number  of  problems 
given  under  each  sub- 
ject. 

However,  a  n  e  w 
"crop"  of  books  was 
put  on  the  market 
about  1850  to  1870  and 
llicse  books  differed  very  greatly  front 
their  predecessors,  as  will  be  shown  in 
a  future  article. 

The  books  under  discussion  at 
present  (those  published  prior  to 
18:iT)  were  almost  silent  on  what  is 
now  called  commercial  arithmetic  ex- 
cept one  or  two.  In  1786  Nicholas 
Pike  published  a  book  containing  a 
few  problems  in  Profit  and  Loss, 
Commission,  Brokerage,  Insurance 
and  Interest.  Most  of  these  subjects 
were  dismissed  with  four  problems  to 
illustrate  them,  but  however  insurance 
was  an  exception  and  he  used  five 
pasres  with  15  problems,  and  to  "Prac- 
tice." or  aliquot  parts,  he  devoted  30 
pages.  But  this  same  volume  con- 
tained several  pages  on  algebra, 
geometry  and  trigonometry.  The 
book  was  rather  unusual  in  its  day 
for  the  treatment  it  gave  commercial 
subjects.  It  is  surprising  what  an 
extensive  use  is  made  of  the  Rule  of 
Three-  in  all  these  liooks  in  treating 
the  problems  that  we  choose  to  call 
commercial  today.  Profit  and  Loss. 
Interest.  Commission  and  many  other 
similar  suljjects  were  all  treated  under 
this  rule.  One  book  called  "Practical 
Aritlimetic"  published  in  1835  treats 
CDUimission  under  the  heading  of  in- 
terest. 

In  this  manner  we  might  continue 
for  page  after  page  delving  among  the 
musty  volumes  of  other  days,  but  each 
will  show  that  these  books  were  not 
designed  primarily  to  prepare  the 
learner  for  the  rapid,  accurate  work 
demanded  by  business  houses  —  and 
especially  those  of  the  present  day. 
Most  of  the  problems  were  thought 
provokin.g.  yet  they  did  not  illustrate 
the  nuinerous  questions  that  arise  in 
business  nor  did  they  clarify  many 
points  that  are  today,  and  always 
were,  demanding  a  definite  answer. 

The  following  table  of  contents  is 
somewhat  abbreviated,  yet  it  sub- 
stantialy  represents  what  is  treated  in 
the  "Federal  Calculator"  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article.  This  table  of 
contents  is  given  in  the  same  order  in 
which  it  appears  in  the  book,  and  it  is 
well  to  note  the  sequence  of  the  sub- 
jects, also  to  compare  a  table  of  con- 
tents in  a  present  day  commercial 
arithmetic. 


Contents 

Numeration 

Addition 

Multiplication 

Subtraction 

Division 

Tables  of  Money.  Weights,  and 
Measures 

Compound  .\ddition 

Compound  Multiplication 

Compound  Subtraction 

Compound  Division 

Reduction 

Proportion,  or  the  single  rule  of 
three 

Double   rule   of  three 

Practice 

Tare   and   Tret 

Interest 

Compound  Interest 

Insurance,  Commission,  and  Brok- 
erage 

Discount 

Equation 

Barter 

Loss  and   Cain 

Fellowship 

E.\chan.ge 

Fractions 

Decimal  Fractions 

Position 

Double   Position 

Involution 

Evolution 

Square  and  Cube  Foot 

Progressions 

Coinpound   Interest 

Annuities 

Perpetuities 

Combination 

Permutation 

Duodecimals 

Many  of  these  subjects  would  seem 
strange  today  in  commercial  arith- 
metic, yet  we  have  them  only  under 
different  headings,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  many  others  are  omitted. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  these  books  by  writing 
about  thern.  They  must  be  seen  and 
studied  to  be  appreciated.  They  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  produced  a  pro- 
duct equal  to  that  of  the  present  day. 
This  must  account  in  large  measure 
for  the  long,  poorly  paid  terms  of  ap- 
prenticeships so  common  in  the  early 
days. 

It  is  also  interestin.g  to  note  that 
during  this  same  period  of  time  our 
country  was  undergoin.g  a  great 
change  in  economic  conditions.  Up 
to  this  time  the  United  States  had 
been  an  agricultural  and  trading  na- 
tion, but.  however,  attempts  to  en- 
courage manufacturing  were  begin- 
ning to  meet  with  success.  Factories 
were  springing  up  all  along  the  east- 
ern seaboard  from  Baltimore  to 
Maine. 

This  .great  industrial  activity  de- 
manded better  training  on  the  part  of 
those  who  entered  into  it.  Where 
there  had  been  home  manufacturing 
there  were  now  factories  eiriploying 
hundreds,  and  where  no  well  trained 
office   assistant    was   needed    forinerlv 


there  was  a  demand  now  for  hundreds 
of  well  trained  persons.  Where  were 
they  to  come  from?  Certainly  thf; 
public  schools  had  not  met  the  situa- 
tion fairly  and  frankly.  They  were 
clinging  to  an  old  idea  of  education 
that  was  good,  extremely  good,  but  it 
did  not  answer  the  purpose  simply 
because  new  conditions  had  arisen 
that  required  a  new  purpose  of  edu- 
cation. 

There  were  many  who  saw  this  sit- 
uation and  immediately  set  about  to 
meet  it.  The  result  was  that  a  num- 
ber of  private  schools  began  instruc- 
tion in  subjects  that  would  prepare 
the  learner  for  this  new  field  of  ac- 
tivity. But  in  doing  this  they  had 
only  the  old  tools  to  work  v/ith.  or  if 
they  wanted  better  tools  they  had  to 
make  them. 

The  result  was  that  new  tools  were 
made.  We  find  that  about  1850  a  new- 
line  of  books  began  to  appear.  They 
were  put  out  by  the  private  schools 
that  were  giving  instruction  in  these 
special  subjects.  These  books  were 
excellent  and  served  the  purpose  in  a 
masterful  way.  They  co-ordinated 
the  class  room  with  the  practical  af- 
fairs of  life  as  nothing  before  them 
had  done. 

In  no  way  can  this  be  better  under- 
stood than  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  problems,  rules  and  comments 
found  in  the  two  classes  of  books. 
This  comparison  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue. 


MORTON 

(Continued   from   page   30) 

of  wage  earners,  and  into  occupations 
and  vocations  for  which  they  should 
lie  trained,  and  in  which  with  such 
training,  they  would  be  of  much 
greater  use  and  beiiefit,  both  to  them- 
selves and  society  in  general.  Not 
every  sixth  grade  student  who  re- 
ceives a  work  certificate  is  to  be 
classed  as  dull,  and  lacking  in  brain 
power,  for  a  certain  percentage  at 
least  are  promising,  but,  because  of 
circuinstances  over  which  they  have 
no  control,  they  are  forced  to  discon- 
tinue the  education  that  they  would 
gladly  and  eagerly  continue.  No 
doubt  the  same  statement  may  be 
made,  and  even  stronger,  and  with 
less  opportunity  of  successful  con- 
troversy, when  high  school  graduates 
are  considered.  Many  of  the  promis- 
in.g  young  men  and  women  graduat- 
ing from  the  high  schools,  who  ought 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  continuing 
in  college  work,  are  forced  by  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control  to  fore- 
go the  privilege  of  a  course  of  further 
study,  w-hich  they  would  ea.gerly  and 
anxiously  embrace,  were  the  opportun- 
ity theirs.  Perhaps,  as  we  shall  sug- 
gest in  a  later  article,  a  means  may 
l)c  devised  whereby  such  students, 
with  proper  earlier  training,  begin- 
nin.g  in  the  earlier  grades,  might  be 
alile  to  overcome  even  this  handicap 
of  insufficient  funds,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  earn  the  right  to  this  extra 
training,  by  reason  of  their  own  abil- 
ity, and  as  a  result  of  their  own 
earnin.gs. 
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VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

F.  E.  H.  JAEGER 

East  Side  High  School.  Newark.  N.  J. 

In   these   days  of  keen   competition, 
wlien  every  business  house  is  striving 
for  greater   efficiency, 
it     behooves     our 
schools    to    do    every- 
thing   in    their    power 
to     be     of    assistance. 
As   labor   is   the   most 
important      factor     in 
the    finding    of    costs, 
we,    who    supply    this 
element  of  cost,   have 
our  work  laid  out  for 
us. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  merely  send  a 
business  man  a  boy  when  he  calls  for 
htlp.  but  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  send 
him  a  boy  who  is  adapted  to  the  work 
for  which  the  business  man  wants  to 
use  him. 

Many  boys  take  courses  in  our 
schools  for  which  they  are  not  fitted. 
and  being  bright,  get  fairly  good 
marks,  and  then  are  sent  out  to  posi- 
tions in  which  they  will  not  do  their 
best  work,  and  in  which  they  will  not 
be  happy.  The  boy  loses,  the  house 
which  employs  him  loses,  and  the 
school  which  sent  him  out  loses  its 
prestige. 

Xow  who  is  to  blame  for  this  state 
of  afifairs?  Surely  not  the  business 
man.  He  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  school  would  send  him  a  boy  who 
was  adapted  to  the  work.  Neither  is 
the  boy.  He  perhaps  had  no  one  to 
tell  him  that  he  was  not  adapted  to 
the  work  he  was  taking  up  in  school. 
Perhaps  he  took  that  course  because 
a  chum  was  going  to  take  it,  or  be- 
cause not  wanting  to  go  to  school  lie 
took  a  course  which  he  thought  would 
be  a  snap.  Then,  if  neither  the  busi- 
ness man  nor  the  boy  is  to  blame,  the 
blame  must  fall  upon  the  school,  and 
I  believe  no  one  will  deny  the  fact 
that  the  school  is,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  to  blame. 

It  is  only  just  recently  that  our 
schools  have  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  something  must  be  done  to  help 
tlie  boy  find  his  right  place  in  this 
world,  and  a  few  schools  are  now  do- 
ing some  pioneer  work  along  this  line, 
namely.   Vocational  Guidance. 

It  ma}'  be  well  at  this  point  to  make 
clear  just  what  we  mean  by  \'oca- 
tional  Guidance.  Anytliing  which  the 
school  does  which  will  cause  the  boy 
to  think  about  what  is  the  proper 
work  for  him  to  take  up  as  a  life  work 
is  \'ocational  Guidance.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  school  has  a  course  in 
Manual  Training  or  Stenographv  is 
not  Vocational  Guidance.  They  are 
simply  schools  which  teach  a  certain 
line  of  work. 

.\  boy  who  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer 
would  get  little  guidance  in  a  \'oca- 
tional  or  Commercial  school.  Of 
course,  if  he  were  to  enroll  in  a  \'oca- 
tional  school  he  would  soon  learn 
tlipt  he  did  not  like  that  kind  of  work; 


allowed  to  enroll  he  should  be  watch- 
ed to  see  if  he  has  made  the  proper 
choice.  In  the  plan  which  I  have 
worked  out,  and  which  I  will  present 
later,  we  aim  to  keep  before  the  boy 
during  his  entire  course  this  one  im- 
portant question  "For  what  am  I 
fitted?" 

Any  plan  for  \'ocational  Guidance 
must  apply  to  one  of  three  cases:  the 
first  for  those  children  who  must  go 
to  work  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
grammar  schools;  the  second,  for 
those  who  will  only  finish  high  school; 
and  the  third,  for  those  young  people 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  go  through  college.  Those  I  am 
interested  in  are  those  who  can  go 
through  high  school,  and  to  a  limited 
extent,  those  who  can  go  through 
college. 

Each  class  requires  special  study, 
and  any  teacher  who  is  interested  in 
helping  his  pupils  find  their  right  vo- 
cation will  study  more  carefully  that 
class  with  which  he  is  working. 

There  are  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  schools  in  this  counti"y 
which  are  doing  any  systematic  work 
along  this  line,  and  of  these  T  doubt 
if  a  great  deal  is  being  done  other 
than  to  say  that  they  are,  and  to  ap- 
point \'ocational  Guidance  commit- 
tees which  exist  in  name  onlj-.  To  do 
this  work  efficiently  requires  more 
than  a  committee,  more  than  one 
teacher  who  is  interested,  more  than 
a  little  reading  about  vocations,  more 
than  a  lecture  by  some  business  man; 
it  re(|uires  the  co-operation  of  every 
teacher  and  all  the  time,  as  it  some- 
times takes  several  years  before  a  boy 
can   find  himself. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  litera- 
ture for  the  teacher  who  wishes  to 
study  this  important  work,  and  the 
reason  is  c|uite  plain  when  you  have 
read  the  aliove  paragraph.  If  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  schools  are  do- 
ing iinything  along  this  line,  and  none 
have  been  doing  it  many  years,  there 
has  not  liecii  time  enough  to  nave 
many  books  on  the  subject  which  can 
be  used  as  authorities. 

I  have  found  the  following  books 
of  great  help  to  me,  and  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  recommending  them  to  any 
teacher  who  desires  to  make  a  study 
of  this  important  work: 

Jesse    B.    Davis  —  \'ocational    and 
Moral  Guidance. 

Meyer    Bloomfield — Youth.    School, 
and   \ocation. 

v..   W.   Weaver  —  Profitable   \'oca- 
tioiis  for  Boys. 

l-~.   W.   Weaver  —  Profitalile   \'oca- 
tions  for  Girls. 

Katherine   M.   H.   Blackford  —  The 
Job.  the  Man.  the  Boss. 

National  \  ocational  Guidance  Con- 
ventions— Proceedings. 

Xational   X'ocational   Guidance   Bul- 
letin. 

Frank  Parsons.  Ph.  D. — Choosing  a 
\'ocation. 

There  has  lieen  some  work  along 
scientific  lines  to  determine  a  boy's 
aptitude,  and  I  have  been  much  in- 
terested in  the  experiment  made,  but 
perhaps  no  one  would  tell  him  that 
he    was   not   adapted   to    that   kind   of 


work  but  that  he  should  go  to  a  school 
which  taught  subjects  for  which  he 
was  adapted. 

This  is  where  systematic  Voca- 
tional Guidance  finds  its  work.  Be- 
fore a  boy  is  allowed  to  enroll  in  a 
certain  course  which  has  a  definite 
vocation  as  its  object,  he  sliould  be 
examined  for  his  aptitude  for  that  vo- 
cation, and  even  after  he  has  been 
I  am  not  satisfied  that  these  experi- 
ments are  successful  enough  to  justify 
using  the  method.  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  we  could  use  any  of  the  meth- 
ods which  have  been  tried,  as  it  would 
simplify  our  work,  and  one  man  could 
examine  each  pupil,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes tell  him  just  what  course  he 
should  take,  and  then  in  a  few  years 
we  would  have  a  world  of  happy  and 
contented  people,  as  Carlyle  says, 
"Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his 
work,  let  him  ask  no  other  blessed- 
ness." 

In  my  limited  experience  I  have 
found  the  pupils  quite  willing  to  con- 
sider any  talk  over  their  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  if  you  approach  them  in 
a  free  and  cordial  manner,  they  will 
do  their  part,  and  this  has  led  me  to 
suggest  that  the  schools  then  should 
do  their  part. 

With  the  high  cost  of  education,  in 
high  schools  it  runs  from  $7.5  to  over 
a  hundred  dollars  per  pupil  for  a 
school  year,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
finished  product  should  be  more  effi- 
cient. As  an  example,  just  this  last 
week  more  than  six  of  our  graduates 
who  had  been  taking  a  general  course 
came  to  me  for  positions.  They 
wanted  clerical  positions  but  did  not 
want  to  work  for  five  or  six  dollars  a 
week.  I  could  have  placed  them  in 
factory  positions  where  they  could 
have  learned  a  business,  but  no,  they 
wanted  nice,  clean,  office  jobs,  but 
they  had  no  commercial  training  so 
that  they  could  demand  the  .$10  and 
$12  a  week  which  our  commercial 
course  graduates  are  .getting.  Don't 
you  agree  with  me  that  there  is  sofne- 
thing  wrong  with  our  high  schools 
when  such  a  condition  exists' 

If  we  teachers  really  knew  how 
much  better  work  we  would  get  from 
our  pupils,  how  much  better  the  dis- 
cipline would  be,  how  much  greater 
interest  the  pupils  would  take,  when 
we  have  gotten  ever\  pupil  to  take 
the  course  he  really  is  fitted  for,  not 
one  of  us  would  lose  any  time  study- 
ing this  important,  interesting  sub- 
ject, and  getting  it  into  practice  in 
our  schools. 

In  my  next  article  I  am  going  to 
outline  the  plan  we  have  put  into  our 
scliool'the  past  semester,  and  T  should 
be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions  or 
criticisms  that  my  fellow  teachers 
have  to  make  of  it. 


Remington 

"Remington  Xotes"  for  September 
is.  as  usual,  unusually  attractive  and 
helpful.  If  you  are  a  typist  and  not 
on  the  free  mailing  list  you  are  miss- 
ing an  opportunity  to  secure  informa- 
tion, inspiration,  and  entertainment  all 
at  the  same  time  and  in  as  inviting 
form  as  it  is  possible. 
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ADVERTISING 

THOS.  E.  CUPPER,  Inc.  Acct. 
Bingen,  Ga. 

ADVERTISING  TALK   No.  7 

The    point    has    now    been    reached 
where  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the 
intrinsic     value  —  or 
profit   side — of   adver- 
tising,   and,    with    this 
end   in   view,    the   few 
following  simple  ques- 
tions   are    submitted 
merely   to   impress 
upon    the    reader    the 
importance    of   logical 
thinking     and     plan- 
ning. 
In    tlie    first    place.    Does    it   pay    to 
create  a  place  among  the  commodities 
of  the  world  for  a  new  article?     Sec- 
ond, Is  it  wise  to  advertise  a  Nation- 
ally   known    or    reputed    one?      There 
must  be   an  answer  and  a  reason   for 
the   conclusion,   and   whatever   it   may 
be — the    important    question    then    re- 
mains, How  do  you  KNOW  whether 
or  not  you  are  correct? 

Would  it  be  possible  to  wedge  into 
the  public's  heart  and  mind  a  new  ar- 
ticle— a  new  idea — a  new  method,  and 
thus  secure  for  it  a  footing  worthy  of 
its  mission  without  publicity  of  some 
description. 

Will  advertising  alone  produce 
popularity  and  standardization? 

Is  it  possible  to  maintain  standard- 
ization of  any  product  of  brain  or 
brawn  without,  some  manner  of  pub- 
licity? 

Why  do  many  l)usinesses  set  aside 
and  expend  each  year  a  certain  sum 
of  money  for  Newspaper.  Journal  or 
Magazine  advertising,  or  pay  various 
amounts  to  printers  for  pamphlets, 
circulars.  booklets,  catalogues  or 
other  matter  for  direct  advertising? 

Along  what  lines  should  one  seek 
to  attract? 

Advertisin.a  is  being  given  greater 
attention  and  more  closelv  studied 
now  than  formerly,  BECAUSE  it  en- 
ables the  manufacturer,  the  producer, 
etc..  to  market  his  ofiferings  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  general  recep- 
tive mood  of  a  community,  or  a  com- 
bination of  communities  may  vary  to 
some  extent  in  several  details,  but  the 
.general  attitude  of  the  public  will,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  lean  toward 
the  advertised  product. 

Through    effective    advertisint 
possible  TO 

Secure    Inquiries 
I  ocate   new   fields 
Introduce  a  new  creation 
Build  up  a  new  enterprise 
Hive  impetus  to  an  old  firm 
Increase   sales  and   expell   stagna- 
tion 
Standardize   an   article,   a   product 
or  a  business. 
It  .stimulates  trade  conditions  gener- 
ally and  induces 
Manufacturing 
Buying 
Selling 
and 
Trading 


It     IS 


uliich  in  turn  produces 

Familiarity  with   subject 
Familiarity  with  quality 
Better  market  conditions 
An  outlet  for  surplus 
New  and  greater  possibilities 

resulting  IN 

Greater  demand 
Greater  sales 
Greater  profit. 


SHERWOOD 

(Continued    from   page   2i; 

and  then  while  holding  a  position  take 
up  the  civil  service  preparation  in  the 
evening  school.  This  plan  is  meeting 
with  considerable  success.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  it.  One  is  that 
it  enables  the  student  to  be  earning 
a  salary  in  less  time,  .\nother  reason 
is  that  the  experience  obtained  in  this 
way  gives  the  students  more  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  when  they  take 
the  examination,  and  confidence 
means  a  lot  to  them  at   that   time. 

My  next  article  will  deal  with  the 
subject  "Planning  a  Civil  Service 
Course."  Following  that  will  appear 
articles  on  such  subjects  as:  "Federal 
Civil  Service  Examinations,"  "Specific 
Information  concerning  some  of  the 
clerical  and  commercial  examinations 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Service,"  "Trial 
First-grade  Clerical  Examination," 
"Trial  Examination  for  Stenographers 
and  Typewriters,"  and  a  "Trial  Exam- 
ination  for   Bookkeepers." 

(Mr.  Sherwood  is  willing  to  receive 
questions  to  be  answered  in  these  col- 
umns.— Editor. ) 


NATIONAL        COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS'   FEDERATION 

HOTEL  SHERMAN 

December  27-28-29-30 

Tliere  has  been  consideraljle  discus- 
sion through  the  columns  of  some  of 
the  educational  magazines  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, which  has  not  passed  unnoticed 
by  the  Committee  on  Arrangements. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that  we 
announce  that  everything  possible  is 
being  done  to  conduct  the  National 
Convention  in  a  way  that  will  please 
its  members  and  all  concerned.  In 
this  connection  we  wish  to  announce 
that  a  program  is  being  ar;anged 
whereby  the  entire  body  will  be  bene- 
fitted through  the  discussions  which 
are  being  planned.  Anyone  who  has 
anything  to  say  regarding  the  conduct 
of  the  National  , Convention  will  be 
given  an  opportunity,  and  if  he  does 
not  take  advantage  of  this  opportun- 
ity to  criticise  or  to  discuss  the  con- 
duct of  the  National  Conveiition,  he 
should  forever  remain  silent  on  the 
subject. 

Further  mention  will  \ic  made  in 
regard  to  the  program  as  soon  as  it 
is  more  definitely  arranged,  but  we 
wish  to  say  that  no  greater  effort 
could  be  put  forth  than  is  being  done 
at   the   present   time   to  have   the   big- 


gest and  best  Convention  ever  held 
since  the  organization  of  the  National 
Commercial   Teachers'   Federation. 

Watch  the  columns  of  the  Business 
Educator  for  further  information. 
C.  E.  LEE, 
Northwestern   Bus.   Col.,  Chicago.   111. 


NEWS   NOTES 

One  of  the  neatest  pieces  of  aviverlising 
comes  from  the  Spokane,  Wash.,  Expert 
School  of  Business.  It  represents  not  only  the 
school  in  clear-cut,  convincing  English,  but  it 
represents  the  work  done  in  the  school,  it 
having  been  produced  in  the  printing  depart 
ment   of  that   institution. 

"Salesmanship  and  Advertising"  is  the  title 
of  another  little  booklet  published  by  the 
same  institution,  containing  the  speech  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Hugh  Chalmers  at  the  Spo 
kane  Ad  'Club.  April   12,   1916. 

The  "Reveille"  is  an  excellent  Annual  pub 
lished  by  the  pupils  of  the  La  Junta.  Color 
ado.  High  School.  It  is  well  printed  and 
spicy  and  bespeaks  a  lively  high  school  stu 
dents'   organization. 

The  Montana  Institute,  Miles  City.  Mon- 
tana A.  H.  Dixon,  Principal,  publishes  a 
creditable  catalogue  and  reports  a  prosperous 
year. 

"The  N>w  Spirit"  is  the  title  of  the  Year 
Book  published  by  the  class  of  1916  of  the 
Mississippi  Normal  College  located  at  Hattys- 
burg,  Mississippi.  It  is  composed  of  ^hort 
essays  by  the  class.  The  material  in  these 
essays  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  studies  pursued 
during  the  past  year.  We  wish  to  con- 
irratulate  all  concerned  upon  the  excellence  of 
the  material  in  these  essays.  Mr.  C.  B.  Bo 
land  has  charge  of  the  penmanship  of  the 
institute. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received 
from  the  following:  Macon  &  .Andrews, 
Memphis.  Tenn.  ;  Hotel  Vendome,  Minnea- 
polis. Minn.  ;  New  Mexico  State  Normal 
Pchool,  Silver  City.  N.  Mex.  ;  Duff's  College, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. ;  Midland  College.  Atchison. 
Kans.  ;  The  American  Commercial  School, 
Allentown,  Pa. ;  The  Lawrence  Business  Col- 
lege, Lawrence,  Kans.;  .1.  S.  Sweet  Publish 
ing  Co..  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.;  Waynesboro, 
Pa..   Business  College. 

■•King's  Business  College"  is  the  illuminated 
title  of  a  forty-eight  page  catalog  with  il- 
luminated and  highly  colored  initial  letters. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent  and  the  printing 
attracitve.  'The  catalog  bespeaks  prosperity 
and    progress. 


Th( 


The    New    Gregg   Manual 

cd  edition  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
•      led   retains   all 


jal  which  has  just  b. 

the  good  features  that  made  the  book  so 
popular  with  teachers.  For  example,  the  rules 
have  l)een  so  worded  as  to  make  them  more 
easy  of  comprehension  by  the  young  student, 
and  their  application  has  been  more  fully 
illustrated. 

Greater  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  work 
/riven  in  the  various  lessons,  permits  of  a 
more  thorough  drill  in  the  principles  and 
greatly   lighten   the  work   of  the   teacher. 

A  feature  of  this  edition  is  the  incorporati^T 
of  the  recent  extensions  of  principles  as  \^'^ll 
as  those  that  have  been  announced  from  tini. 
to  tiiue  in  the  Greeg  Writer.  One  entire  lev 
SO"   is  devoted   to  the  tr  principle. 

The  early  introduction  of  a  few  of  tlu 
important  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  of  the 
commoner  beginnings  and  ending  of  business 
letters  makes  it  possible  to  begin  giving  sim- 
ple business  dictation  earlier  than  could  be 
done    with    former   editions. 

The  reading  and  writing  exercises  are  en- 
tirely new.  In  the  selection  of  words  for  the 
practice  exercises,  full  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  both  analogy  and  contrast  to  deepen 
tlie  impression  and  give  students  readiness  in 
the  application  of  the  word  building  prin 
ciplcs. 

The  book  is  well  bound  in  green  cloth,  and 
costs  $1.50.  special  discounts  being  given  to 
schools  and  teachers.  It  is  also  issued  in 
parts,   each   part   bound   in   red   cloth. 


sellii 


for   60 
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Side  Lights  On 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

p.  B.  S.  PETERS 

Manual  Training  High  School 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Sunday  Contracts 

Sunday  is  the  name  of  the  first  day 

.      the  week.     It  is  so  called  because 

it  was  anciently  dedi- 

9cated  to  the  worship 
of  the  sun:  it  was  the 
Sun's  day.  Among 
Christians  it  is  ob- 
served as  a  day  of  rest 
from  secular  employ- 
ment, and  is  devoted 
to  religious  worship. 
Other  names  which 
are  used  to  designate 
this  day,  in  Christian  usage  are  the 
"Sabbath"  and  the  "Lord's   Day." 

In  some  of  the  New  England  states 
Sunday  begins  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun  on  Saturday,  and  ends  at  the  same 
time  the  next  day,  while  in  one  of 
these  states  it  extends  from  sun  rise 
till  sun  set.  In  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  it  generally  begins  at 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  between 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  ends 
twenty-four  hours   thereafter. 

The  earliest  known  regulation 
touching  Sunday  as  a  civil  institution 
is  an  edict  of  Constantine.  A.  D,  321, 
which  declared  that  "on  the  veneral 
day  of  the  Sun  let  the  magistrates 
and  the  people  residing  in  cities  rest, 
and  let  all  workshops  be  closed."  This 
edict  was  modified  by  various  provi- 
sions of  the  civil  law  in  succeeding 
years.  And  in  the  year  A.  D.  409  it 
was  ordained  that  all  legal  proceed- 
ings should  be  prohibited  on  Sunday. 
These  regulations  were  subsequently 
confirmed  by  William  the  Conqueror 
as  a  part  of  the  common   law. 

In  the  year  1.5,")2  it  was  declared  by 
an  act  of  Parliament  that  nothing  in 
the  scriptures  prescribed  any  certain 
da\  upon  wliich  Christians  should  re- 
frain from  labor,  and  it  was  enacted 
that  Sunday,  and  certain  other  days 
should  be  oljserved  as  holidays  pro- 
vided that  when  necessity  might  re- 
quire it  should  be  lawful  "to  labor, 
ride,  fish,  or  work  any  kind  of  work." 
At  common  law  only  judicial  pro- 
ceedings on  Sunday  were  unlawful. 
There  was  no  distinction  betvveen 
Sunday  and  week  days  in  regard  to 
the  making  and  performance  of  con- 
tracts. If  the  contract  was  illegal  it 
was  void  regardless  of  the  day  on 
which  it  was  made,  and  also  whether 
it  was  one  of  mercy,  cliarity,  or  neces- 
sity. 

Statutes  prohil)iting  the  doing  of 
any  work  on  Sunday,  except  for  char- 
ity, f  roni  necessity,  or  from  some 
other  special  excepted  acts,  are  very 
general  in  the  United  States.  This 
law  is  based  upon  what  is  known  as 
the  Lord's  Day  Act  passed  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  which  provided 
that  "no  tradesman,  artificer,  work- 
man, laborer,  or  other  person  what- 
soever,    shall     do     or     exercise     any 


worldly  labor,  business,  or  work  of 
their  ordinary  calling  upon  the  Lord's 
Day,  Cworks  of  charity  and  necessity 
only  excepted)." 

In  the  United  States  religion  is 
neither  opposed  nor  supported  by  law, 
so  that  Sunday  under  the  law  is 
viewed  purely  in  a  secular  light. 
Therefore,  the  scope  and  intent  of  the 
statutes  pertaining  to  Sunday  are  to 
make  it  a  day  of  rest,  irrespective  of 
creed  or  religious  belief,  and  they  are 
based  upon  the  theory  that  one  day 
of  rest  in  seven  is  for  the  general 
good  of  mankind  in  that  it  provides 
for  their  well-being,  mentally  and 
socially,  morally  and  physically. 
Hence,  the  law  is  not  concerned  with 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  worship,  hut  only 
as  a  day  of  rest. 

Works  of  Necessity 
What  is  meant  by  work  of  neces- 
sity? It  does  not  mean  physical  oi 
absolute  necessity,  but  rather  moral 
fitness  or  propriety  in  the  wori<  dont 
under  the  circumstances  of  each  in- 
dividual case.  The  necessity  may 
g:ow  out  of  a  particular  trade  or  call- 
mg.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  life,  health,  or  property  from 
impending  danger,  but  may  be  inci- 
dent to  the  general  course  of  business 
or  the  exigency  of  a  distinct  trade  or 
business. 

Many  eminent  text  books  on  law 
assert  in  positive  language  that  con- 
tracts made  on  Sunday  are  void.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  of  the  states  cort- 
tracts  made  on  Sunday  are  void,  or 
at  least  are  uninforceable;  but  the 
more  modern  rule  is  to  say  that  con- 
tracts are  sometimes  and  in  some 
states  held  to  be  void  because  made 
on  Sunday.  But  the  rule  falls  far 
short  of  being  universal,  for  while  it 
is  so  in  some  jurisdictions,  there  are 
as  many  more  in  which  it  is  not  so, 
for  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  states 
of  the  L'nion  contracts  made  on  Sun- 
day are  as  valid  as  those  made  on  any 
other  day  of  the  w-eek,  it  being  as- 
sumed, of  course,  that  the  contract 
itself  is  valid. 

Creature  of  the  Courts 

The  rule  declaring  that  contracts 
made  on  Sunday  are  void  is  a  creation 
of  the  courts  in  those  states  where  it 
prevails.  Its  validity  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  construction  of  the 
penal  statute  forbidding  work,  labor, 
or  business  on  Sunday,  and  is  based 
upon  the  principle  that  to  do  an  un- 
lawful act  is  necessarily  void.  Only 
two  states  have  attempted  to  fix  the 
status  of  Sunday  contracts  by  express 
legislative  enactments,  .\labama  has 
emphaticaly  declared  by  statutory- 
law  that  contracts  made  on  Sunday- 
are  void,  while  West  \'irgin!a  has 
'jone  to  the  other  extreme  by  em- 
phaticaly declaring  that  "No  contract 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  void  because  it 
was  made  on  the  Sabbath  day." 

Different  jurisdictions  arrive  at 
some  peculiar  and  curious  conclusions 
in  interpreting  the  penal  statutes  per- 
taining to  Sunday  observance  laws. 
Thus  it  has  been  held  in  one  state 
that  selling  cigars  on  Sunday  is  a 
"work     of    necessitv"     and     therefore 


lawful,  while  in  an  adjoining  state  the 
courts  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
lawful  to  sell  drugs  and  medicines  on 
that  day.  One  court  of  last  resort  has 
ruled  that  shaving  a  man  on  Sunday 
is  necessary,  while  another  court  has 
decided  that  it  is  not  a  necessity  and 
therefore  unlawful.  In  Missouri  it  is 
lawful  to  play  ball  on  Sunday,  while 
:here  are  other  states  just  as  positive 
that  it  is  not.  In  Kentucky  it  was 
held  that  a  note  made  on  Sunday 
should  be  enforced  because  it  was  not 
shown  that  it  was  received  by  the 
plaintiff  while  laboring  at  a  trade  or 
calling,  or  that  he  had  knowledge  that 
the  defendant  was  so  laboring.  In 
England  if  a  horsedealer  sells  a  horse 
on  Sunday  he  cannot  sue  for  the 
price:  but  if  neither  party  is  a  horse- 
dealer,  the  contract  is  perfectly  good. 
In  one  of  the  Eastern  states  a  far- 
mer whose  surname  was  Smith  sold 
and  delivered  to  another  farmer 
whose  surname  was  Sharp  a  certain 
Jersey  cow  to  the  value  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  It  appears  that  Sharp 
was  somewhat  careless  or  negligent 
in  paying  his  just  debts,  and  Smith 
feeling  uncertain  whether  he  would 
ever  receive  his  pay,  particularly- 
since  the  whole  deal  was  made  on  a 
Sunday,  decided  that  he  would  be  jus- 
tified in  entering  Sharp's  pasture  and 
taking  possession  of  the  cow  anil  driv- 
ing her  home,  which  he  did.  Sharp 
did  not  like  this  sort  of  a  summary 
proceeding  and  brought  an  action  of 
trespass  against  farmer  Smith,  ob- 
tained judgment  to  the  value  of  the 
cow.  Smith  then  made  another  mis- 
take in  considering  this  decision  a 
recognition  of  the  contract,  and 
brought  a  suit  against  farmer  Sharp 
for  the  agreed  price  of  the  cow,  when 
he  found  to  his  surprise  and  cost  that 
while  he  could  part  with  his  cow  on 
Sunday  beyond  the  right  of  recall  he 
could  get  no  nay  for  her.  Sharp  again 
prevailed  in  winning  this  suit,  and  his 
t'tlc  to  the  cow  was  just  as  good  as 
if  he  had  bought  her  on  a  week  day 
and  paid  cash  for  the  property.  On 
the  other  hand  Smith  learned  that  if 
he  had  sold  his  cow  for  cash  in  ad- 
vance on  Sunday  he  could  have  kept 
the  cow  and  the  money  and  Sharp 
would  have  paid  for  the  experience. 
Can  you  solve  the  riddle? 


"Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,"  pub- 
lished by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York, 
has  been  adopted  as  the  authorized  text  in  the 
Eastman-Gaines  School  of  New  York,  and 
also  in  the  Eastman  National  Business  College 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Monteverde's  "Span- 
ish Commercial  Correspondence,"  also  pult- 
lished  by  the  above  concern,  has  been  offi- 
cially adopted  by  the  Public  Schools  of  Tersey 
City,   N.  J.,   for   1916-17. 


One  of  the  largest  and  finest  catalogs  re- 
cently received  from  a  commercial  school  is 
from  the  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.  Business  Col- 
lege. It  is  covered  with  buff  colored  stock, 
printed  on  rich  cream  paper  with  borders  in 
color  and  type  in  dark  brown.  The  portraits 
are  large  and  attractive  and  the  school  room 
scenes  inviting.  Sixteen  of  the  forty-eight 
pages  are  plate  paper  inserted  in  the  center 
upon  which  the  halftones  are  printed.  It  is  a 
fit   representative   of   a    fine    school. 


Donald  G.  Scott,  of  Grafton.  Mass..  has 
accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  penmanship, 
commercial  arithmetic,  and  other  commercial 
branches  in  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  St. 
lohnsbury,    Vt.,    for   the   year   now    beginning. 


^     ^^^^^ud/n^S^^/iu^i^h- 


NEWS  NOTES 


l.l:i  May  Kellogg,  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y., 
will  leach  next  year  in  the  High  School  at 
Wilkijisburg.    Pa. 

Louis  A.  Rice,  now  at  Bronxville,  N.  Y.. 
has  been  engaged  to  teach  commercial 
branches  in  the  Association  Institute  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

Eva  M.  Allen,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  hasvbeen 
elected  teacher  of  commercial  subjects  next 
year   in   the   Harvard,   Neb.,    High   School. 

.1.  Leo  Clancy,  ot  the  Rockland,  Mass.,  High 
.^^cliool,  will  have  charge  of  the  bookkeeping 
and  arithmetic  teaching  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce.   Springfield,  Mass.,  next  year. 

H.  R.  Sykes,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  has  been 
appointed  to  teach  in  the  Moran  Business 
School,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  during  the  coming 
year. 

1.  M.  Perry,  Jr.,  now  manager  of  the 
StiUman  Business  College,  Danbury,  Conn., 
will  teach  next  year  in  the  Booth  &  Bayliss 
Commercial  College.  Bridgeport.  Conn.  Mrs. 
G.  Taylor,  of  Providence,  will  also  teach 


the 


Oscar  T.  Smith,  of  Boston  L'niversity,  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  Commercial  Department  in 
the  Cony  High  School,  Augusta,  Me.,  next 
year. 

R.  V.  McDermand,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has 
contracted  to  teach  next  year  in  the  Albion, 
Neb.,    High   School. 

A.  \V.  Andrews,  of  Goldey  College,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  will  teach  in  the  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Business  College,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
next    year. 

.T.  M.  Lanlz  is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Com- 
mi-rcial  Department  of  the  Trenton  Business 
School,   Trenton,    N.   J. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Adams  recently  sold  his  interest 
in  the  Marietta,  Ohio,  Commercial  College 
to  Miss  Efhe  Bishop,  who  had  been  connected 
with   the   school    for   some   time. 

Ivy  Munger,  formerly  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is 
teaching  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  in 
Globe,   Arizona. 

The  Middletown  Business  College,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  will  have  as  a  new  teacher  next 
year  Miss  Carrie  Travis,  now  teaching  in  the 
Haverhill,   Mass.,    Business   College. 

Florence  Waid.  of  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  appointed  to  teach  commercial  branches 
in  the  Oneonta,  X.  Y.,  High  School  next  year. 

J.  C.  Runk.  now  with  the  Pierre,  S.  D., 
High  School,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  the  High  School  at 
Fergus    Falls,    Minn. 

W.  E.  Fairman,  of  Troy  Conference  Acad- 
emy, Poultney,  Vt.,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  teacher  in  the  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  High  School 
next   year. 

R.  C.  Ford  is  taking  charge  of  Cecil's 
Business  College,  Anderson,   S.   C. 

Helen  F.  Schadee.  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holy- 
oke  Colle.ge.  is  to  teach  next  year  in  the 
Commercial  Department  ot  the  Mamaroneck, 
N.    Y.,   High   School. 

Baton  Rouse.  La.,  Business  College,  under 
the  able  and  efficient  direction  of  Mr.  D.  W. 
Thomas,  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  cen- 
ters of  Business  Training  in  the  South. 
Fundamental  principles  of  right  living  are  in- 
culcated along  with  modern  methods  of  busi- 
ness efficiency.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  visit 
this  institution,  and  one  may  consider  himself 
fortunate  to  come  under  the  guidance  and  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Thomas  and  his  School. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Smith,  last  year  with  Spencer's 
Business  School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  now- 
connected  with  the  Central  Institute,  Cleve- 
land,   Ohio. 

May  29,  1916,  the  Covington,  Ky.,  Night 
High  School,  C.  Spencer  Chambers,  principal, 
gradi-.ated  a  class  of  seventy  young  men  and 
women  who  turned  night  into  day  and  thereby 
a. bled  wisdom  and  skill  to  their  equipment  for 
life. 

Eleanor  M.  Walker,  of  Bay  Path  Institute, 
Springiicld.  Mass..  is  to  teach  next  year  in 
the   Proctor.   Vt..   High   School. 

J-Jlla  C.  Talcott,  during  the  past  year  head 
of  the  Stenographic  Department  at  the  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  High  School,  goes  next  year  to 
a  similar  position  in  Meriden.  Conn. 

C.  J.  Bannick.  of  San  Francisco,  has  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  to  teach  commercial 
branches  in  the  Technical  High  School  at 
Oakland,  Calif. 


.\li.ss  \ivian  Lauiiaugh.  of  Hazelton,  Pa., 
uho  has  been  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  high 
school,  commercial  department,  is  now  prin- 
cipal of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
nioomsburg    High    School. 

J.  H.  Drake  has  been  reelected  principal 
of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Nicker- 
son,  Kans.,  High  School  for  the  coming  year. 
He  h,-is  had  charge  of  this  school  for  nine 
years  and  is  doing  very   efficient   work 

The  Kearney,  Neb.,  State  Normal  School 
registered    nearly    one    thousand    pupils    in    its 

Mr.  L.  C.  Horton,  the  expert  penman  and 
well  known  teacher  of  penmanship,  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  of  the  late  W.  J. 
Kinsley.  In  a  memorandum  accompany  his 
will,  Mr.  Kinsley  suggested  Mr.  Horton  as 
a  possible  successor,  which  bespeaks  his 
fiualification    and    success. 

Carl  Naether,  formerly  of  the  Manchaster, 
Iowa,  Public  Schools,  was  elected  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  Westminster  Col- 
lege, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  the  coming 
year. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Oneth,  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
High  School,  on  June  12,  took  upon  himself 
a  charming  wife  in  the  person  of  Miss  May 
Miller.  Our  congratulations  and  sincere  well 
wishes   are   hereby   extended. 

.\  neat  little  folder  is  hereby  acknowledged 
from  the  Northwestern  Business  College,  Chi- 
cago. It's  many  years  of  thorough  work  and 
its  new  quarters  have  both  increased  its  at- 
tendance, even  during  the  hard  times  of  the 
year  and  years  past.  Mr.  J.  F.  Fish,  the 
President,  his  devoted  and  efficient  wife,  and 
his  worthy  partner,  Mr.  Heistand,  deserve  the 
patronage  and  prosperity  they  are  enjoying. 

John  W.  Ballard,  of  New  York  University, 
is  teaching  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New   York  City. 

The  Irvington,  N.  J.,  High  School  has  for 
its  new  shorthand  teacher  Miss  Ella  Carpenter, 
of  .Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

Clarence  C.  Mitts,  of  Richmond,  Mich.,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  commercial 
branches  in  the  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Business 
College. 

Isabella  P.  Koons,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  is 
a  new  assistant  in  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  Business  College,  has 
Mr.  Russell  Plymate,  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  as  its 
new  mana,ger. 

Mrs.  Edna  E.  Perry,  of  Peru.  Ind.,  will 
teach  during  the  coming  year  in  the  Detroit, 
Mich.,   Business   University. 

Josephine  Scott,  of  Dubuque,  la.,  is  teach- 
ing in  the  commercial  department  of  Childs 
Business   College,    Providence,   R.    I. 

L.  R.  Spencer,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  East  Chicago 
High   School,   East   Chicago,   Ind. 

Strayer's  Business  College,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  recently  issued  a  neat,  narrow,  splendidly 
printed  booklet  with  halftone  photographs, 
which  indicates  a  well  eouioped  and  orosper- 
ous  institution.  The  type  is  particularly  in- 
viting in  its  large,  clear-cut   print. 

Grace  M.  Seymour,  of  Bay  Path  Institute, 
has  secured  a  position  as  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  for  the 
coming  year. 

Grace  McKercher,  recently  of  the  Luding- 
ton,  Michigan.  High  School,  is  now  employed 
as  a  teacher  of  Gregg  shorthand  in  the  Metro- 
politan   Business   College,    Cleveland.    Ohio. 

H.  E.  Dalton.  of  Bowling  Green.  Ky..  is  the 
newly  elected  principal  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  Cumberland  College,  at  Williams- 
burg,   Ky. 

Mrs.  L.  Mae  Smith,  of  Chicago,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  teacher  of  commercial 
branches  in  the  Miller  School,  New  York  City. 

Ehna  M.  Bardwell.  of  Whitewater,  Wis.,  is 
a   new  teacher  in  Marion.  Wisconsin. 

Arthur  E.  Jones,  of  Westerly.  R.  I.,  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Berlin.  N.  H..  High  School  during  1916- 
1917. 

Th»  Worcester  Business  Institute.  Worces- 
ter. Mass.,  has  engaged  Mr.  G.  H.  Ross,  of 
Brandon  College,  Brandon,  Manitol  a,  as  a 
commercial    teacher. 

The  Drexel  Institute.  Philadelphia,  has  a 
new  teacher  in  the  commercial  department 
for  the  new  year.     It  is  Mr.   R.   M.    Barnes. 


Earl  \'.  liuj.  ^\  Kaslhampton,  Mass.,  has 
accepted  an  appointment  to  the  High  School 
at    Linden,    N.   J. 

E.  R.  Mathews,  of  Greenfield.  Ohio,  has 
been  elected  to  a  commercial  teaching  posi- 
tion in  the  Connersville,   Ind.,   High  School. 

Emily  G.  Tyrol,  of  the  Rider-Moore  & 
Stewart  School  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  now  em- 
ployed as  a  shorthand  teacher  in  Goldey  Col- 
lege,   Wilmington,    Del. 

Anna  M.  Pfannenstiehl,  of  Forest  Hills, 
Mass.,  is  a  new  teacher  in  the  commercial 
work  of  the  Winthrop  High  School,  Win- 
throp.    Mass. 

Mr.  Fritz  Gannon,  of  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
correspondence  student  of  Francis  B.  Court- 
ney, and  a  B.  E.  reader,  recently  submitted 
some  specimens  of  his  penmanship  disclosing 
much  more  than  usual  skill  in  penmanship  on 
the  part  of  one  who  has  not  taken  personal 
instructions  of  a  professional  nature.  The 
small  letters  are  quite  acurate  and  the  capi 
tals   very    graceful   and    bold. 


Revised    Edition    of    Rational    Typewriting 

The  new  edition  of  Rational  Typewni.:,. 
has  been  planned  to  provide  for  the  needs  :: 
schools  desiring  a  more  extended  course  thaa 
was  given  in  the  previous  editions.  It  is  de- 
signed to  cover  two  years'  high  school  work 
of  one  period  a  day,  but  so  flexible  is  the 
arrangement  that  excellent  results  can  be  ob- 
tained in  a  short  commercial  course. 

The  "index  finger  first"  and  other  peda- 
gogical principles  which  have  made  this  an 
effective  and  popular  typewriting  text  have 
lieen  retained,  but  thev  are  now  presented  in 
an  even  greater  perfection  of  detail.  The  work 
has  been  planned  so  that  command  of  the 
keyboard  technique  can  be  acquired  with  just 
as  great  certainty,  but  more  quickly  and  with 
even   less   effort,  than  was  hitherto  possible. 

Every  exercise  is  followed  by  the  number  of 
words  and  the  stroke  intensity,  which  allows 
the  teacher  to  observe  accurately  the  growth 
of  speed  and  the  records  made  on  different 
matter.  "Speed  Studies"  graded  according  to 
stroke  intensity  and  selected  from  standard 
works  establish  highspeed  technique  and  in- 
crease  the   writing   vocabulary. 

"Style  Studies"  illustrating  the  various 
forms  of  business  letters  and  documents  give 
an  invaluable  training  in  artistic  arrangement, 
which  is  strengthened  by  drills  in  original 
construction    work. 

Record  cards  are  supplied  which  provide  the 
instructor  with  a  complete  progress  outline, 
and  a  teacher's  guide  containing  solutions  of 
problems  and  a  treatment  of  the  psychology 
and  pedagogy  of  typewriting  will  be  furnished 
free  to  teachers. 

This  e.lition  is  printed  in  full  size  typewriter 
type  and  is  bound  in  cloth.  The  price  is 
$1.00,  but  an  examination  copy  will  he  sent 
to  teachers  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 
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Tales    of   A 

MELTING    POT 

CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

A  BROTH  OF  A  BOY  FROM  THE 
EMERALD  ISLE 

It  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  old 
Smith's   Opera   House,   in   the   city   of 

M ,  when  I   was  a 

young  man,  just  start- 
ing out  as  a  teacher, 
that  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  I 
patronized  the  gallery 
then,  for  two  very 
good  reasons.  The 
first  was  that  it  only 
cost  a  quarter,  and 
quarters  were  not  as  thick  as  snow- 
flakes  in  those  days.  The  other  was 
that  the  best  judges  of  the  drama 
were  to  be  found  in  the  old  time  gal- 
lery, now  no  more,  for  the  Five  and 
Ten  Cent  Moving  Picture  Theatre  has 
put  the  old  gallery  out  of  business. 
A  great  thing,  the  moving  picture 
machine,  yet  I  don't  consider  it  an 
altogether  unmixed  blessing.  True,  it 
enables  our  young  people  to  see  all 
parts  of  the  world,  but  it  also  enables 
them  to  see  every  species  of  vice, 
crime  and  depravity,  portrayed  with 
startling  realism;  for  a  film  to  draw  a 
crowd  must  have  "punch,"  and  some 
of  the  films  I  have  witnessed  were 
pretty  much  all  "punch." 

If  I  had  a  boy  or  girl,  anywhere 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eight- 
een, I  should  prefer  that  they  would 
not  go  to  moving  picture  shows,  more 
than  five  or  si.x  nights  a  week,  with 
two  or  three  matinees   thrown   in. 

The  old  gallery  shrieked  encourage- 
ment to  Richmond,  when  on  Bos- 
worth  Field,  wicked  crook-backed 
Richard  III  offered  a  very  high  price 
for  a  horse,  and  clashed  broad-sword 
and  dagger,  till  Richmond  killed  him 
and  became  Henry  \'II  of  England. 
It  offered  similar  encouragement  to 
Macduflf  when  murderous  Macbeth, 
desertedby  the  fates  that  had  tricked 
him,  cried  on  the  battlements  of 
Dunsinane,  "Now  then,  lay  on  Mac- 
duff! and  damned  be  him  who  first 
cries:  'Hold!  enough!'  but  the  gal- 
lery had  no  use  for  vice,  and  vigor- 
ously hissed  the  villain,  and  if  the 
play  did  not  come  out  all  right  with 
virtue  triumphant,  the  old  gallery  had 
no  use  for  it. 

Well,  that  night  Dion  Boucicault, 
that  wondrous  dramatist  and  actot, 
seventy  years  old,  was  playing  Myles 
na  Coppalien,  in  that  finest  of  Irish 
melodramas,  "The  Colleen  Bawn." 
There  have  been  Irish  plays  before 
and  Irish  plays  since,  but  "The  Col- 
leen Bawn"  is  head  and  shoulders 
above  any  that  I  can  call  to  mind,  and 
we  rapturously  applauded  the  acting 
of  that  engaging  scamp,  Myles,  the 
smuggler,  and  all  through  the  play  a 
fiery  haired  youth  of  sixteen  by  mv 
side,  kept  up  lively  interjections,  such 


as:  ".\int  he  the  broth  of  a  boy!" 
"Ah,  the  darlint  colleen!"  "Oh,  the 
crooked  little  divill"  and  when  Danny 
Mann,  "the  crooked  little  divil,"  tried 
to  drown  the  Colleen  Bawn,  in  the 
lake  among  the  rocks  of  Garryowen, 
there  was  a  wild  upspring  of  the  youth 
with  hands  in  air,  and  a  shout  of  ex- 
ultation, when  Myles  na  Coppaleen 
shot  the  murderous  little  hunchback 
from  his  hiding  place  in  the  smug- 
gler's cave. 

We  came  out  of  the  gallery  to- 
gether, and,  naturaly  enough,  I  took 
a  glance  at  my  seat  mate.  Xow,  I 
like  to  get  acquainted  with  boys.  It 
is  good  to  get  their  large,  optimistic 
views  of  matters  and  things.  It  keeps 
me  young  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  a 
boy  again  when  I  am  talking  to  a  lad 
about  baseball  or  hunting  and  fishing 
and  the  shows  he  likes,  and  this  youth 
of  sixteen  by  my  side,  with  his  curly, 
flaming  red  hair,  bright  blue  eyes  and 
freckled  face,  with  slightly  upturned 
nose  and  smiling  mouth,  was  a  very 
engaging  kind  of  a  lad. 

"Why,"  he  said.  "Isn't  that  Dion 
Boucicault  a  wonder?  It's  many  the 
time  I've  seen  him  in  the  Queen's 
Theatre  in  Dublin  where  I  came  from 
only  si.x  months  back." 

His  name,  he  told  me,  was  Dennis 
Connor.  His  father  had  been  an  of- 
ficer in  the  English  army  and  had  died 
at  Kandahar  after  having  one  of  those 
wicked  spears  of  Fuzzy  Wuzz}''s  stuck 
through  him  when  the  wild  tribesmen 
of  the  Soudan  broke  Kitchener's  Brit- 
ish squares,  hurling  their  naked  bod- 
ies up  against  the  bayonets  and  the 
death  spiting  gatling  guns.  His 
mother,  a  lady  of  excellent  family, 
had  been  left  with  an  orphan  on  her 
hands  and  a  few  years  later  had  died 
of  consumption  and  the  boy  had  been 
sent  to  America  in  care  of  his  uncle, 
and  the  uncle — • 

"What  does  your  uncle  do,  Denny?" 
1  asked. 

"Sure  he's  the  head  bartender  in 
Dan  O'Brien's  saloon,"  was  the  reply. 

Now,  Dan  O'Brien's  saloon  was  not 
an  ideal  place  in  which  to  bring  up 
a  boy.  for  it  was  a  great  frowsy  gin- 
mill,  with  barrels  of  liquor  on  one 
side  for  the  wholesale  trade  and  a  big 
sloppy  bar  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  other  side,  where  at  all  times 
tough  citizens  of  "The  Acre,"  as  the 

big  slum  district  of  M •  was  called. 

were  wont   to  congregate. 

I  met  the  boy  occasionally  throu.gh 
the  autumn  months,  generally  at  the 
theatre.  I  was  only  a  young  fellow 
myself,  had  just  voted  a  couple  of 
times,  and  we  became  quite  well  ac- 
quainted and  I  urged  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  getting  some  kind  of  an 
education. 

"You  don't  want  to  grow  up  to  be 
a   bartender,   Denny,"   I   said. 

"The  divil,  no!"  said  he,  "I'd  rather 
rob  a  bank  than  sell  that  stufiF,  but 
what  can  I  do?  I  have  no  money, 
and  nobody  but  me  uncle  to  look 
after.  He's  good  to  me  when  he 
isn't  in  the  drink,  and  even  when  he 
does  have  the  drink  on  he  never  hits 
me  but  just  makes  me  keep  away 
from  him.     It's  a   fine   scholar  he   is. 


too,  for  he  was  a  college  man  in  the 
old  country  and  a  barrister  at  the  bar, 
till  the  drink  got  that  hold  of  him 
that  sent  him  out  of  the  law  courts 
and  made  him  go  to  America,  and 
now  you  see  what  he  is, — a  fine  col- 
lege graduate,  and  him  serving  out 
suds  to  those  muckers  in  Dan 
O'Brien's  saloon.  I  don't  know  much, 
I'm  nothing  but  a  lad.  but  may  the 
divil  fly  away  wid  me  if  I  ever  touch 
that  stuff!  Me  father  and  me  uncle 
were  both  spoiled  by  it  and  it  killed 
me  mother,  too." 

I  thought  to  myself:  That's  an  ex- 
cellent resolve  my  lad,  but  you  will 
have  liard  work  living  up  to  it,  es- 
pecially if  there  is  anything  in  hered- 
ity, and  you  will  be  lucky  if  you  es- 
cape in  j-our  present  surroundings.  I 
didn't  tell  him  that,  but  I  urged  him 
to  come  to  night  school  when  the 
next  term  opened.  I  didn't  much 
think  he  would  come,  but  he  did,  and 
he  made  an  excellent  student.  His 
mind  was  alert,  receptive  and  eager, 
and  when  you  get  hold  of  that  kind 
of  a  mind  that  isn't  deadened  by 
cigarettes  or  alcohol,  it  is  a  joy  and 
a  delight  to  the  teacher  to  help  edu- 
cate it.  Well,  Denny  Connor  was 
with  us  two  or  three  months,  and  then 
one  day  I  met  his  uncle. 

Human  Driftwood 

Michael  Connor,  graduate  of  Dublin 
University,  lawyer,  writer  of  poems, 
of  more  than  usual  merit,  orator,  who 
could  charm  an3'  audience  before 
which  he  might  speak,  reader  of 
classics  in  the  original  Greek  and 
Latin,  and — head  bartender  in  Dan 
O'Brien's  barrel  house  and  saloon, 
was  a  man  of  strange  appearance. 
Death  marked  already  his  face,  not 
like  that  of  the  ordinary  drinker  of 
strong  liquors,  was  fish-belly  white, 
the  ghastly  pallor  you  occasionally 
see  on  the  face  of  the  gin  drunkard. 
This  fearsome  whiteness  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  almost  inky  blackness  of 
his  hair,  which  still  grew  in  abund- 
ance on  the  shapely  head.  The  fea- 
tures were  of  classic  mould  and  the 
dead  black  eyes,  deep  sunken  in  the 
head,  with  dark  rings  underneath, 
seemed  to  glow  with  slumbrous  fire 
as  the  man  became  animated. 

The  weakness  of  the  face  lay  in  the 
chin,  which  lacked  that  fighting  jaw 
that  you  find  on  the  Irish  face,  the 
"Kelley  and  Burke  and  Shea"  face 
that  has  made  the  race  the  backbone 
of  the  English  army  and  navy,  and 
there  was  about  the  mouth  a  slight 
droop,  the  weakness  of  the  lips,  that 
invariablj-  comes  from  the  too  free  use 
of  alcohol.  The  man's  hands  were 
slender  and  shapely,  but  they  trem- 
bled with  that  shivering  motion  that 
comes  after  a  long  debauch. 

He  was  perfectly  sober  the  day  he 
came  to  see  me,  to  make  inquiries  of 
the  progress  of  the  boy,  Denny,  and 
he  said: 

"I  have  been  a  poor  guardian  to  the 
lad  that  was  left  me  by  my  dead 
brother's  wife.  We  were  rather  a  bad 
lot.  Tommy  and  I.  We  didn't  lack  the 
brains  but  we  did  lack  the  balance 
wheels.  I  couldn't  stand  the  pressure 
of   college   and   the   good   company   I 
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met  there,  mid  he  cuuldii't  stand  the 
pressure  of  the  army  and  the  liard 
drmking  crowd  that  always  goes 
where  the  drums  beat  and  the  bug.es 
blow,  and  so  both  of  us,  of  good  lam- 
ily  and  promising  boys  when  we  were 
young,  went  downward  and  Tom 
sleeps  in  the  Soudan  Desert  and  I  deai 
out  poison  over  Dan  O'Brien's  bar. 
But.  I  want  to  give  this  boy  some  kind 
of  a  chance.  He  is  a  good  lad  and 
must  get  into  a  better  place  than 
where  he  is  now.  He  has  only  been 
here  a  little  while  and  1  was  drinking 
hard  when  he  came.  He  has  kind  of 
braced  me  up  and  I  am  not  touching 
the  stuflf  now,  and  I  want  your  advice 
about  what  to  do  with  the  lad.  He 
will  have  to  earn  his  own  way,  for  I 
can't  be  depended  upon  to  help  him 
much.  Dan  O'Brien  keeps  me  be- 
cause he  knows  I  have  the  brains  to 
look  after  his  place  even  when  I  am 
drinking  worst.  The  quiet  drunkard 
is  the  worst  kind  of  a  drunkard  in  the 
world,  for  people  don't  know  how 
badly  off  he  is  until  some  day  he 
drops  in  his  tracks,  as  I  will,  for  I  can 
feel  it  sometimes  clutch  my  heart,  and 
I  want  to  do  what  I  can  for  the  boy 
before   it  gets  me." 

He  told  the  story  quietly,  but  you 
could  see  he  was  a  gentlemen  in  his 
last  days,  for  before  the  snow  flew 
another  winter  Michael  Connor  slept 
underneath  the  little  cross  that  bore 
his  name  in  St.  Joseph  Cemeterv. 
They  found  him  dead  in  his  chair  in 
the  small  room  he  occupied  on  Lake 
Street,  with  "The  Tragedies  of  .\es- 
chuylus."  in  the  original  Greek  open 
with  his  finger  between  the  leaves, 
where  he  had  been  reading  when  the 
summons   came. 

Dawnings  of  Genius 
The  death  of  his  uncle  made  a  de- 
cided change  in  the  occupation  and 
surroundings  of  Denny  Connor.  He 
no  longer  acted  as  chore  boy  in  the 
unsavory  atmosphere  of  Dan 
O'Brien's  saloon.  The  room  where 
he  and  his  uncle  had  made  their  domi- 
cile was  given  up  and  Denny  moved 
into  one  of  the  "Rooms  to  let"  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  became,  through  the 
help  of  tile  school,  an  office  ho-"  in 
the  big  counting  room  of  "The  Mir- 
ror," the  leading  evening  newspaper 
of  the  citv.  It  was  an  ideal  place  for 
the  boy  for  his  quick,  alert  mind  soon 
became  inspired  with  the  atniosphere 
of  a  live  newspaper.  But  it  was 
through  the  National  Game  that 
Denny  Connor  flashed  into  promi- 
nence with  his  red  head,  his  lightning- 
like hands  and  his  active  brain,  for  it 
takes  lightning  motion,  lir^in.  and,  if 
possible,  a  red  head  to  become  a  star 
in  base  ball. 

Denny    Connor,    Shortstop 

There  was  a  city  league  among  the 
trades  and  the  newspapers  had  a  for- 
midable amateur  nine  in  which, 
sparkled  with  .great  hrillianc.  fhe 
Irish  Star,  "Red"  Connor,  for  of 
course  he  won  that  sobriouet.  He 
was  the  smallest  man  on  the  nine,  the 
Rabbit  Maranville  of  our  citv  league, 
but  he  could  hit  the  ball  a  sharp  rap. 
run   bases   like   a   coyote,   and   his   red 


head  flashed  like  the  oriflamme  of 
Henry  of  l\avarre,  wherever  the  tight 
was  thickest.  If  he  had  been  a  little 
bigger  and  cared  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession, I  have  no  doubt  Red  Connor 
would  have  become  a  national  charac- 
ter. But  it  was  only  two  or  three 
years  that  saw  him  shine  in  the  ranks 
of  the  National  Game,  for  his  dashing 
conhdence,  whicli  carried  him  most 
anywhere,  under  most  any  circum- 
.stances.  soon  found  him  out  of  the 
office  and  on  the  reporter's  staff  of 
■riie  Mirror,"  and  he  interviewed 
politicians  and  ladies  of  high  degree 
and  prize  fighters  and  actors  and  al- 
most always  "came  back  with  the 
goods,"  for  he  had  learned  shorthand 
in  the  three  years  he  had  been  with  us 
in  night  school,  and  his  reports  of 
what  a  big  man  said  were  always  ac- 
curate. True  he  dressed  them  up 
with  sparkling  lights,  but  the  meat  of 
the  matter  was  always  there  just  as 
they  said  it,  for  he  booked  it  down  in 
sliorthand. 

Denny  Connor's  Last  Assignment 

penny  Connor  was  a  star  reporter. 
His  Irish  impetuosity  and  entire  lack 
of  fear  carried  him  where  many  a 
more  timid  reported  failed  to  get  by 
and  "The  Mirror,"  knowing  this  fact, 
assigned  hirn  to  every  difficult  piece 
of  reportorial  work.  Denny's  last 
scoop  and,  as  it  happened,  his  last  as- 
signment, was  at  the  big  fire  on  "The 
Acre,"  which  destroyed  pretty  much 
all  of  that  classic  locality.  The  fire 
broke  out  in  a  ramsackle  block  in  the 
rear  of  Dan  O'Brien's  barrel  house 
and  saloon.  It  quickly  jumped  to  the 
roofs  of  scores  of  wooden  houses 
which  surrounded  the  little  square  at 
the  rear  of  the  big  gin  mill  which  fur- 
nished scanty  breathing  space  and 
sometimes  sleeping  space  for  the  den- 
izens of  that  over-crowded  locality. 
The  fire  alarm  rang  "Big-Six"  and 
from  every  part  of  the  city  came  the 
clang  and  clatter  of  the  great  horses 
rushing  the  big  .\moskeag  fire  en- 
gines, hook  and  ladder  trucks,  and 
chemicals  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster 
which  was  plainly  evident;  for  the 
midnig'ht  sky,  which  hung  heavy  with 
black  clouds,  was  changed  to  lurid 
crimson  by  the  fast  mounting  flames. 
They  came  tearing  in  from  every 
ward  in  the  city.  The  paid  firemen 
and  the  volunteer  firemen  in  their  red 
shirts  and  leather  helmet  hats,  and 
they  formed  a  ring  around  the  little 
square  and  poured  thousands  of  tons 
of  water  on  the  onrushing  field  of 
flame  which  was  now  engulfing  that 
part  of  the  city.  .\  desperate  aUempt 
was  made  to  keep  the  fire  from  Dan 
O'Brien's  saloon,  where  hundreds  o'' 
barrels  of  more  or  less  diluted  alcohol 
was  stored,  but  the  red  fire  monster 
easily  beat  the  red  shirted  firemen  and 
there  came  a  great  explosion  that 
hurled  the  roof  of  Dan  O'Brien's 
saloon  high  in  the  air  and  brought  its 
fra.gments  crashing  down  upon  the 
fire  fighters,  and  with  clang  of  the 
ambulance  bell  several  injured  men 
were  hurried  outside  the  fire  lines  and 
swiftly  borne  to  the  hosoital.  But  in- 
side the  fire  lines  flashed,  like  the  fiery 


cross  of  \'ich  Alpine,  tlie  red  head  of 
Denny  Connor,  "Mirror"  reporter.  He 
uas  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 
Uetore  midnight  every  shanty  and 
every  wooden  house  but  one  had 
gone  down  in  sparks  and  ashes.  But 
high  above  the  ruin  towered  "The 
Rookery,"  a  great  s.x-story  rabbit- 
warren  of  a  place  filled  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women. 
More  than  fifty  tenement  apartments 
were  gathered  under  the  high  roof  of 
the  building,  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able blocks  in  the  city,  .\round  "The 
Kookery"  the  firemen  were  making 
their  last  stand,  and  working  like 
demons.  The  foreman  at  the  helm  of 
the  great  Amoskeag  engine,  "The  Fire 
King,"  which  had  the  nearest  water 
tank  to  the  building,  was  beautifully 
"lit  up."  inside  and  out.  Outside  by 
the  red  flames  of  the  conflagration, 
inside  by  the  red  liquor  of  Dan 
O'Brien's,  and  he  remained  when 
everybody  else  had  fled,  driven  back 
by  the  fierce  heat  of  fhe  flames  which 
leapt  out,  trying  to  engulf  the  engine 
and  the  firemen.  With  the  safety 
valve  loaded  down  and  fire  box  white 
hot  and  the  great  machine  fairly  rock- 
ing under  the  terrific  pressure,  the 
old  man  stood  there  till  a  great  sec- 
tion of  the  roof  came  crashing  down 
and  almost  covered  him  in  the  flying 
debris.  Then  shaking  his  fist  and 
cursing  fiercely,  he  took  his  flight  and 
the  men  dragged  the  engine  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  falling  walls  of  the 
doomed  building,  from  which  every- 
body except  two  or  three  firemen  and 
one  red  headed  reported  had  already 
made  their  exit.  And  then, — high  up 
in  a  shattered  window  of  the  sixth 
floor — there  appeared  two  just  awak- 
ened children,  rubbing  their  sleepy 
eyes  to  free  them  from  the  touseled 
hair,  and  gazing  out  in  blank  amaze 
at  the  wild  sea  of  smoke  and  fire  that 
!ay  all  around  the  lonely  "Rookerv," 
lielching  smoke  and  flame  from  the 
windows  on  three  sides.  .A.  cry  of 
horror  went  up  from  the  ring  of  spec- 
tators outside  the  fire  line,  and  then, 
while  firemen  hurried  to  make  a  des- 
perate attempt  at  rescue,  for  they 
were  gallant  men  those  paid  fire  fight- 
ers and  volunteers,  there  flashed  into 
that  window  the  red  head  of  Denny 
Connor,  star  reporter  of  "The  Mir- 
ror." and  fighting  Irishman.  He 
snatched  the  two  kiddies  out  of  that 
perilous  perch  just  as  a  swirl  of  smoke 
rushed  through  the  vacant  space  ami 
then — utter  silence  all  around  as  frmn 
the  next  lower  window  they  saw  tl^ 
daring  youth  drag  the  two  childni 
onto  the  one  remaining  ricketty  firr 
escape  tliat.  ladder  like,  crept  dow  ii 
the  side  of  the  building.  Swiftly,  thi 
two  children  under  his  arms,  down  he 
came  in  the  narrow  space  that  was 
still  free  from  flame,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  rescue  was  to  be  accom- 
plished without  accident,  when  there 
came  an  explosion  and  the  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  "Rookery"  tumbled  over 
and  came  crashing  down  on  the  fire 
escape — and  Dennv  Connor  anU  the 
two  children  vanished  in  a  great  cloud 
of  dust  and  black  smoke,  licked 
through,   here  and  there,  with   flashes 
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(if  red  flame.  The  firemen,  paid  and 
volunteer,  and  hundreds  of  eager  men 
from  tlie  crowd  leaped  in  like  tigers  on 
the  pile  of  debris  and  five  minutes  later 
out  of  the  mass  of  fallen  timber  they 
dragged  Denny  Connor,  with  his  note 
book,  and  the  two  kiddies,  scared,  but 
scarcely  scratched.  Denny's  face  was 
scorched,  his  hair  needed  trimming  to 
even  up  the  inequalities  where  the  fire 
had  gone  over  it.  His  suit  of  clothes, 
not  very  expensive,  was  ruined  and 
he  had  a  badly  sprained  shoulder,  but 
that  was  all.  He  had  been  nearer 
death  and  those  children  had  been 
nearer  death  than  ever  before,  but  it 
made  Denny  Connor  occupj-  a  large 
space  in  the  paper  next  day  and  it 
ended  his  career  as  a  newspaper  re- 
porter. 

Law  Clerk,  Lawyer  and  Politician 
"1  like  the  reporter's  game  well 
enough."  said  Denny  Connor.  "There 
is  fun  in  it  as  well  as  hard  work,  and 
it  is  a  joy  when  you  make  a  scoop,  but 
"The  Rookery"  was  a  little  too  hot. 
and  besides  there  is  no  money  in  the 
reporter's  game,  and  the  field  isn't  l)ig 
enou.gh  and  I  am  going  after  some- 
thing bigger,"  and  a  month  later 
■"Red"  Connor  entered  the  law  office 
of  Solway  &  Taplj-.  who  had  a  l)ig 
criminal  practice  and  were  confiden- 
tial advisers  of  the  Republican  ma- 
chine, whidh  was  in  fine  running  or- 
der, and  they  also  had  a  good  retain- 
er',  fee  from  the   I!.   &  C.   R.  R. 

>onie  critics  of  the  firm  said  that 
.'>,  X:  T.  were  as  big  criminals  as  any 
they  defended,  but  let  that  pass.  It 
was  a  good  school  for  a  law  student. 
any  way.  with  its  great  field  of  busi- 
ness, and  Denny  Connor  read  Black- 
stone  and  Kent  and  other  best  sellers 
of  legal  literature  for  three  years,  and 
then  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  j'oung 
men  in  town,  and  like  most  of  his 
race  was  a  red  hot  Democrat,  he  said; 
"Not  because  the  Democrats  are  any 
better  than  others,  but  they  are  the 
bottom  dog  and  I  am  most  always 
on  the  side  of  the  liottom  dog."  He 
at  once  picked  up  a  considerable 
amount  of  business  for  the  law  firm 
which  took  him  as  a  junior  partner, 
and  hung  out  the  new  sign  of  -Sol- 
way,   Taply  &  Connor. 

"Two  years  later  the  democrats  sent 
Denny  Connor  to  the  Legislature, 
which  was  then  conducted  in  a  busi- 
ness like  manner  \^\  t:he  B.  &  C.  R.  R. 
and  there  Denny  "spilled  the  beans" 
for  that  corporation  and  knocked  his 
own  political  prospects  in  the  head, 
for  he  "played  hob"  with  the  carefully 
laid  plans  of  the  corporation  bj'  kick- 
ing over  the  traces  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  who  elected  him.  The 
railroad  company  lieat  him  next  year 
when  he  ran  for  the  Legislatuie.  for 
they  bought  every  voter  for  sale  in 
Denny's  district,  and  there  were  a 
good  many  of  them. 

His   Honor,  the  Mayor 

But  just  tlien  a  reform  wave  struck 

the   city   of  M wliich   was  a  wide 

line}'  town  in  ever3-  respect  under  the 
administration  of  a  beautifully  greas- 
ed  Republican   machine.     The   Demo- 


crats were  no  better,  but  their  ma- 
chine was  not  nearly  so  good  and 
they  didn't  have  so  much  grease.  The 
reformers  nominated  Denny  for 
mayor,  and  the  Democrats  seeing  a 
chance  to  get  some  plums,  though  re- 
form was  the  last  thing  they  wanted, 
endorsed  him.  and  he  was  elected  by  a 
big  majority  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
reform  things.  And  he  did  it  with  a 
vengeance.  The  lid  was  put  on  so 
ti.ght  that  an  agonized  squeal  went 
up  from  owners  of  property  where 
gin  mills,  all  night  hotels  and  places 
of  even  worse  repute  paid  liberal  rent 
money.  Some  of  the  reformers  them- 
selves owned  blocks  of  this  property. 
Reform  you  know  is  a  beautitul  thing 
on  paper  and  in  theory,  but  even 
among  reformers  there  are  some  who 
squeal  when  it  pinches  their  pocket- 
books.      Denny's   career   as   mayor   of 

M lasted    just    one    term    of    two 

years  and  he  went  out  of  office  the 
best  loved  and  best  hated  man  in  the 
city.  The  powers  that  prey  and  the 
powers  that  want  to  use  a  man 
downed  him  without  much  difficultv. 
for  money  flowed  like  water.  Said 
Denny  to  me  the  night  after  election, 
"It's  mighty  lucky  I  w^as  beaten.  .An- 
other term  would  have  put  me  in 
the  'wheel  house'  and  the  poor  house 
too.  for  every  dead  beat  in  the  city 
I  knew  or  ever  spoke  to  came  to  me 
and  borrowed  anywhere  from  fiftv 
cents  to  fifty  dollars.  I  always  want- 
ed to  try  the  political  game  and  now. 
1  have  tried  it  and  anybody  else  can 
have  my  share  in  reforming  this  town. 
I  am  going  back  to  the  law  to  make 
money  enough  to  bury  myself."  And 
Denny  Connor  reformer,  passed  off 
the  scene  as  Denny  Connor  base  ball 
player  and  reporter  had  passed  off. 
Dennis  Connor,  Esquire 
At  thirty-two.  dead  broke  and  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  in  debt,  but  with 
hair  as  red  as  ever,  jaw  as  firm  set 
and  fighting  spirit  as  high.  Dennis 
Connor,  .\ttorney-at-law,  hung  out  his 
shingle  and  went  to  work.  No  more 
politics  for  "Red"  Connor  but  the 
steady  humdrum  practice  of  the  law 
before  the  courts  of  his  state,  which 
arc  always  fully  occupied.  I  don't  know- 
that  Denny  Connor  has  acquired  much 
w^ealth.  I  don't  believe  he  has.  but  I 
do  know  that  he  has  acquired  an  hon- 
ored name  l)efore  juries,  judges,  re- 
porters and  the  common  people  of  his 
state.  He  has  alw'ays  been  what  Abe 
Lincoln  and  a  few  more  such  men 
were,  a  lawyer  of  the  common  people 
rather  than  a  retainer  of  great  cor- 
porations. I  don't  believe  any  man 
with  a  wrong  ever  appealed  to  that 
warm  hearted,  keen  brained  Irishman 
that  he  didn't  take  up  the  cause  and 
fight  it  for  all  he  was  worth,  whether 
he  got  a  dollar  out  of  it  or  not.  I 
heard  him  years  ago  plead  a  case  of 
an  injured  man;  a  brakeman  wdio  had 
been  crushed  between  two  cai's  be- 
cause of  a  defective  switch  at  a  rail- 
road crossing.  Against  him  were  two 
of  the  biggest  railroad  lawyers  in 
New  England,  and  they  said  the  man 
was  negligent,  that  it  was  his  own 
fault.  They  made  out  a  strong  case, 
and  when  they  got  through  talking  it 


seemed  as  if  the  brakeman  ought  to 
pay  the  railroad  for  the  trouble  of 
taking  him  to  the  hospital  and  clean- 
ing up  the  blood  stains  from  his  man- 
gled leg.  on  the  car  platform,  but 
when  "Red"  Connor  went  into  action 
you  just  wanted  to  tear  up  the  rails 
and  smash  the  cars  and  put  the  /ail- 
road  out  of  business,  and  the  jury 
gave  that  man  six  thousand  dollars 
and  Denny  Connor  didn't  get  half  of 
it  either.  I  complimented  him  on  his 
splendid  address  to  the  jury  and  he 
said,  "Well,  that  fellow  came  to  me 
without  a  cent.  They  offered  hini  two 
thousand  dollars  to  settle  it  out  of 
court,  but  I  knew  he  ought  to  have  a 
good  deal  more,  and  he  had  a  wife 
and  an  old  mother  and  six  children 
of  his  own,  and  I  took  it  and  tola  nim 
I  believed  I  could  do  better  to  take 
it  before  a  jury,  and  I   did." 

"How  much  will  you  get  out  of  it, 
Denny?"   I   asked  him. 

"Oh,  I  will  charge  him  ten  per  cent 
iif  it.  six  hundred  dollars,  that's 
enou.gh.  He  needs  the  money,"  and 
that's  about  the  kind  of  metal  Denny 
made  for  the  melting  pot.  Mighty 
good  metal,  too.  if  it  does  sparkle  a 
little  too  much  sometimes. 


THE      BACON      QUESTIONAIRE 
AND   REPORT 

Mr,  Fred  M.  Bacon.  Head  of  Com- 
mercial Department  and  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 
Schools,  sent  to  sixty  Supervisors  of 
Writing  seeking  information  relating 
to  the  subject  of  Writing. 

A  digest  of  questions,  reports,  and 
conclusions  follows: 

Reports  were  received  from  school 
systems  ranging  from  four  to  one 
thousand  teachers;  the  average  being 
one  hundred  ei.ghty-five. 

High  Schools.  Thirty  percent  .give 
writing  in  their  regular  courses;  all 
having  commercial  courses  have  writ- 
ing; ninth  year  gives  most  time  to 
writing;  some  give  writing  four  years: 
one-half  and  one  credit  are  given  in 
many  schools,  some  less,  and  some 
none.  Number  of  periods  per  week 
from  two  to  five.  Length  of  periods 
from  forty  to  forty-five  minutes. 

Speed.  Fifteen  to  twenty  words  a 
minute;  commercial  rate:  etc..  were 
some  of  the  replies. 

Grades.  Number  of  periods  in 
grades,  five  is  most  general,  with  from 
two  to  three  in  many  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  Length  of  periods: 
fifteen  minutes  in  first  and  second: 
twenty  minutes  in  third  to  sixth: 
twenty  to  forty  in  seventh  and  eighth. 

Scales.  Not  many  in  use  —  not 
popular. 
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In  Grading,  a  large  majority  favor 
equal  percentage  for  Form  and  Move- 
ment. 

Reports  on  Comparative  Importance 
in  grading  on  the  following:  Turns, 
Angles,  Retraces,  Loops.  Size.  Slant. 
Spacing,  Alignment.  Beginnings,  End- 
ings, Margins,  Neatness,  Speed,  Gen- 
eral appearance  of  page,  revealed  that 
neatness  was  rated  first,  appearance 
second,  and  then  speed,  slant,  spacing, 
size,  beginnings,  endings,  loops,  turns, 
angles,  alignment,  retraces,  and  mar- 
gins. 

Visits  by  Supervisor  to  each  room 
ranged  from  once  a  week  to  once  a 
year,  depending  largely  upon  size  of 
city. 

Teachers'  Meetings.  About  one- 
third  hold  meetings  once  a  month. 
Same  number  assign  home  work  for 
teachers. 

Teachers'  Standards  for  Attainment. 
Four-fifths  require  some  special  stand- 
ard or  certificate  such  as  Zaner.  Pal- 
iner,  etc. 

Passing  Standards.  One-half  re- 
quire some  definite  standard  to  pass 
from  grade  to  grade — similar  to  arith- 
metic, etc. 

Concluding  the  "Study,"  as  Mr. 
Bacon  modestly  terms  it,  he  has  this 
to  say: 

"Descriptions  of  many  interesting 
devices  for  creating  interest  among 
the  children  were  received.  Among 
them  were  certificates,  stars,  buttons, 
pennants,  ribbons,  banners,  banner 
rows,  rubber  stamps  for  position, 
form  and  movement,  clubs,  roll  of 
honor,  publication  of  names  in  the 
newspaper,  Zaner  Method  Certificate, 
Palmer  Awards,  posting  work  of  best 
writers,  most  improvement  bulletin 
board,  exchange  between  buildings; 
seeing  which  building  makes  most  im- 
provement: exchange  of  papers  in  the 
same  grade,  writing  teams,  public  ex- 
hibits, honorable  mention  on  the 
blackboard,  appointment  of  best  writer 
in  the  room  as  teacher's  assistant,  gold 
medal  given  to  the  room  doing  the 
best  work  for  that  month,  speed  in- 
crease records,  specimens  showing  im- 
provement from  time  to  time,  grading 
room  into  excellent,  good  anil  poor, 
calling  cards,  flourishes,  etc. 

"Not  one  of  the  devices  mentioned, 
in  any  of  the  reports,  would  cause  an 
individual  to  fail  when  another  would 
win.  All  devices  were  for  a  class  of 
pupils  and  not  individuals. 

"In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  the 
writer  that  there  are  a  few  questions 
arising  from  the  statistics  given  above, 
questions  that  have  solutions  and  that 
should  be  answered  in  a  definite  way. 


Standards  should  be  established  which 
could  be  relied  upon  as  conclusive. 

"Something  definite  should  be  es- 
tablished as  to  credits. 

"What  speed  should  the  average 
pupil  write  m  each  of  the  different 
grades  in  the  high  school? 

"How  can  a  standard  for  teachers 
be  obtained? 

"Should  there  not  be  a  more  defin- 
ite iTiethods  of  grading  pupils?  Since 
very  few  teachers  grade  alike  on  the 
percentage  basis,  should  there  not  be 
a  scale  for  their  use  which  will  make 
the  work  of  the  school  uniform  from 
grade  to  grade?  How  should  such  h 
scale  be  made  and  by  whom?  These 
questions  the  writer  sincerely  hopes 
to  see  worked  upon  until  the  answers 
will  be  established  as  authority." 

(We  regret  space  forbids  printing- 
all  of  the  detailed  report. — Editor.) 


Which  is  the  correct  term  to  use, 
"pen"  or  "pen-point?" — A.  F.  P. 

The  dictionary  defines  "pen"  as  an 
instrument  of  goose  quill,  steel  or 
gold  used  in  writing  with  ink,  origin- 
ally a  stylus  for  scratching  or  graving. 

The  term  "pen-point"  is  not  found 
in  the  dictionary,  but  is  used,  however, 
by  many  to  distinguish  between  the 
"pen"  and  the  "holder."  The  holder 
is  a  handle  of  wood  or  other  material 
into  which  is  inserted  the  pen  or  in- 
strument of  writing. 

"Pen-points"  are  properly  the  tips, 
points  or  nibs  of  the  pen  of  which 
there  are  two  in  number. 

"Pen  and  holder"  means  the  two 
combined:  however,  "pen"  is  some- 
times used  to  include  both;  as,  "This 
pen  doesn't  fit  my  hand." 

Correct  uses:  "The  pen  is  a  good 
one.  but  the  holder  is  too  small."  "In- 
sert your  new  pen  into  the  holder." 
"Write  with  both  nibs  or  points  of 
the  pen  equally  touching  the  paper." 
"Keep  the  eye  or  well  of  the  pen  on 
top."  "Do  not  'ride'  the  right  point 
of  your  pen." 

Incidentally,  we  do  not  say  "pen- 
point"  holder  or  "pen-point"  wiper, 
but  pen  holder  or  pen  wiper.  Then 
why  say,  "pen-point?" 

If  one  should  say  in  this  connection: 
"Give  me  a  pin-point"  instead  of  a 
"pin."  would  you  have  the  "nerve"  to 
stick  the  other  fellow? 

TOM   SAWYIER. 


.\.  H.  Hinman.  the  veteran  penman 
and  commercial  teacher,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  departed  this  life  Sept.  7,  191b. 
He  was  born  in  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio,  in 
1843,  and  was  a  pupil  of  P.  R.  Spencer 
in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1858. 

Mr.  Hinman  was  one  of  the  "Old 
Guard"  in  skill  and  knowledge,  having 
been  a  contemporary  of  the  Spencers, 
Jno.  D.  Williams,  Flickinger,  etc. 

He  was  in  his  day  one  of  our  best 
teachers  of  writing,  his  most  famous 
pupil  being  F.  B.  Courtney,  of  Detroit. 

As  a  blackboard  artist  in  script,  let- 
tering and  flourishing  he  excelled, 
probably  having  had  no  equal. 

Mr.  Hinman  was  generous  of  spirit, 
liberal  in  his  opinions,  and  congenial 
in  his  relations  to  his  co-workers.  He 
was  a  convention  favorite  and-  loved 
by  a  large  circle  of  professional 
friends. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  H. 
Knowlton,  of  the  Framingham,  Mass., 
Business  College,  for  notice  of  Mr. 
Hinman's  death  just  before  going  to 
press. 


much  beauty  in  the  capital  stem,   and  because  it  is   used   in    so   many   letters,    it 

Pull  the  pen  toward  the  body  with  a  strong,  free  sweep,  and  as  you  near  the  base  line,  press  do 
Keep  the  shade  low  and  the  oval  full,  graceful,  and  free  from  kinks.     You  can  win  if  you  persevere. 


quickly  to  produce 
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By    A.    P.    Meub.    penman.    Pasadena.    Calif..    High    School 


By   A.    M.   Wonnell.   Pe 


Hughes   High   School,   Cii 


NEWS   ITEMS 

Miss  Olive  \  .  Herr.  of  Schuyler, 
Pa.,  is  the  new  supervisor  of  writing 
in  the  Lockport,  K.  Y.,  public  schools. 
She  is  splendidly  qualified  by  nature, 
experience  ai;d  training;  for  the  posi- 
tion. 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Johnson,  student  of 
Kearney  State  Normal  School  during 
the  past  summer,  will  have  charge  of 
the  penmanship  in  the  schools  of 
North  Platte,  Nebr.,  this  year.  Miss 
Johnson  is  a  fine  penman,  a  good 
teacher,  and  a  broad  student  of  meth- 
ods and  pedagogy. 

Mr.  \'.  E.  Madray,  who  has  been  in 
the  Commercial  Department  of  one 
of  the  Pittsburgh  High  Schools,  is 
now  connected  with  the  Sun  Ship- 
building Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
being  at  the  head  of  the  accountancy 
department.  This  means  a  well  mer- 
ited   promotion. 


CARDS- 

Blank.    Comic 

Post  Cards  10 . 

case   50    cts.      Agents    w 

Card  writers'  manual  and 


-FOR    CARD    WRITERS 

Bird    anil  Lodge.      B  New  Penflourishrd 

!.    100  printed  name  cards  and  leatherette 

ted  for  printed  name    cariis 

pie  cards  4  cts.  W.  MeBEE 


3  Hawthorne  Ave.,  West  View  Boroush.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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3y    J.    R.    Rosen.    Boston.    Ma 
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Fred  Berkmaii.  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  his  son  David  Z. 
and  Mrs.  B.;  Miss  Julia  Johnson,  of  Kearney;  and  J.  A. 
Stryker,  of  the  Kearney  State  Normal  School,  at  the 
midway  point  between  tlie  .\tlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
also   Bcrkman's 
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The  Art  of 

ENGROSSING 

p.  W.  COSTELLO 

Scranton,  Pa. 

CHARTER   DESIGN 

In  tlie  acconipanj'ing  cut  we  show 
a  ratlier  plain  charter  design,  finished 
throughout  with  the 
Soennecken  pen  of 
various  sizes,  finished 
up  and  shaded  with  a 
brush  and  water  col- 
ors. 

A  mixture  of  Hook- 
er's Green  No.  2  and 
Payne's  Gray  was 
used  for  the  shading 
of  the  letters  and  the 
interiiir  of  the  broadest  portion  of  the 
liorder  panel. 

The  interior  of  the  oval  design  of 
the  heading  was  also  washed  in  with 
the  same  transparent  wash,  and  the 
letter    in    the    oval    shaded    with    the 


same  color  darkened  by  adding  a  little 
more  color.  The  outer  and  inner 
narrow  bands  of  the  border  panel 
were  filled  in  with  a  light  wash  of 
crimson  lake.  The  figures  "121"  were 
also  shaded  with  the  same  wash.  The 
entire  lay  out  of  the  design  is  lial- 
anced  equal  distance  to  the  right  and 
left  of  a  center  line  ruled  in  lightly  in 
pencil  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sheet  used  for  the  original,  which 


about  twice  the  size  of  the  origi- 


YES 


that  25  cents. 


t   send   Schmidt 

15  CARDS 

other    fine    copies,  and  maybe 
something  else  yet.     So  here  goes  to 

W  A.  SCHMIDT.  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 


E  A  BANKER 


book.     "How  to  Heoome  a  Banker. ''*  EDGA^  G.^AL 

AMKRK  AN  Sf  HOOL  OF  BANKING 
429  East  State  Street.  COLIMBIS.  OHIO 


'  EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Pre! 


DO  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE 

in  getting  position  and  muscular  movement  in  your  «  riting?     If  so,  use  t) 
Myograph  for  pen  and  ink  work  and  Adjuster  for  pencil.     They  positive 
prevent  finger-motion  and   wrong  position.     Myograph  20c.  Adjuster  li 
postpaid,  or  both    for  25c.     A   Pencil  Economizer  free  with    order.     Set 
stamps.     The  demonstration  by  little  6-year-oId  Lucvnda  Miller  *  the  wri 
ingmarvel>  at  the  recent  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  meeting  con-    ' 
vinced  all  who  saw  the   exhibition    that  our  claims  are  not  exaggerated,     ^ 
Try  them  in  your  cl  isses.     Address 
1024  N.  ROBEY  ST.  C.    A     FAUST  CHICAGO.    ILL 
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B.  E.  BOUQUETS 

Extracts  from  a  lew  of  the  many 
congratulatory  letters  recently  re- 
ceived upon  the  merging  of  the  Busi- 
ness Tournal  into  THE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR: 

Dear  Mr.  Zaner; 

I  want  to  congratulate  on  your  new 
heritage  and  also  on  tlie  splendid  ap- 
pearance of  the  Business  Educator. 
This  whole  turn-around  is  just  the 
gravitation  of  things  into  their  natural 
channel.  You  are  the  penmanship 
people  of  the  United  States  and  your 
publication  should  be  the  official  organ 
of  penmanship  interests. 

Here's  to  the  well  deserved  success 
of  Z.  &  B.  Such  men  always  succeed. 
•  E.  W.  STEIN, 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Duff's  College. 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
.greatly  improved  appearance  of  THE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  Its  new 
dress  of  type  and  general  arrangement 
is  a  great  improvement  over  that  of 
previous  years,  not  that  they  were  at 
all  bad,  though  the  type  was  pretty 
fine,  but  this  September  number  is 
certainly  an  improvement.  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  you  have  absorbed  the 
old  Penman's  Art  Journal. 

CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN, 


Holyoke,  Mass.,  Business  College. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR  is  now  the  Pen- 
manship Journal.  We  feel  sure  that 
this  means  a  better  liusiness  for  you. 
I  doubt  that  you  could  publish  a  bet- 
ter journal  than  you  have  been  pub- 
lishing, because  I  regard  it  as  the  very 
best;  however,  the  less  competition 
you  have,  the  better  opportunity  you 
have  for  improvement,  if  improvement 
is  possible.  You  certainly  have  my 
best  wishes  for  abundant  success,  both 
in  the  publication  of  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR  and  in  your 
other  publications. 

J.  W.  BAKER. 
Southwestern  Pub.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


By    Russell    S 
The  first  tw 


first    year    high    school   pupil,    Mansfield,    Ohio,    under    A.    N.    Carroin 
i  were  written  when  he  entered  school.     Notice  the  splendid  progress. 


PENMANSHIP  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Miss  Louise  Spencer,  who  has  been 
conducting  a  Normal  Training  Class 
in  Penmanship  at  Mrs.  C.  E.  Bean's 
Business  School  for  Young  Women, 
Los  Angeles,  organized  from  the 
members  of  her  class  The  Los  An- 
geles Penmanship  and  Social  Arts 
Club.  The  Club  held  its  first  Annual 
Banquet  at  Hotel  Clark,  Thursday 
evening,  August  18,  1916.  The  whole 
second  floor  was  given  over  to  the 
guests  and  after  the  banquet  the  even- 
ing was  spent  in  music  and  dancing. 
The  toasts  were  appropriate  and 
clever  and  bespoke  the  sincere  grati- 
tude of  the  class  to  Miss  Spencer  for 
her   very  efificient  work. 

Mrs.  Brommers,  of  Los  Angeles 
Normal,  responded  with  the  following 
toast  on  the  Zaner  Method: 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  succeed 
in  toasting  well,  something  that  has 
been  subjected  to  so  little  roasting. 


.   B.   Courtney,  oi    Detroit,   (on  the  left)   and  ' 
■-  latter's  porch,  taken  in  July  when  Mr.   Courtney 

penmanship  work  of  the   Bowling  Green   Universi 
.    and    exceptionally    skillful.      Courtney    looks    a    b 

to  have  been  due  to  a  joke  Brownfield  had  pust 


■ownfield,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
co-operating  with  Air.  Brownfield 
Both  are  line  fellows,  unusually 
ad  or  puzzled,  which  expression 
ked  on  him. 


You  know  how  eloquent  an  orator 
is  when  he  is  defending  his  pet  candi- 
date, but  no  such  opportunity  offers 
in  this  case.  Zaner  does  not  have  to 
get  up  and  fight  for  his  "Writes."  All 
the  evidence  points  to  excellence  and 
efficiency. 

"The  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last 
shall  be  first" 

And  Z  is  the  very  last  letter, 

And  this  Z  stands  for  Zaner  who 
makes  good  writers  of  the  worst 

And  makes  even  the  best  writers  bet- 
ter. 

Here's  to  the  Method. 

KATHERINE  C.  STILES,  Secy. 
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By    Fred    S.    Heath,    Penman    and    Grocer. 
Concord,   N.   H. 
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P*^—  Snip Cheap,  cash  or  terms,   small 

rUl  OdlC  „eii-equipped  business  school 
on  Pacific  Coast,  no  competition.  Address  Pacific 
care  of  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


KEEP 

YOUR  EYE 

ON  THE 
B.  E. 


POSITIONS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Never  was  the  demand  so  great.     We  can  help  you 
secure  a  position  or  a  promotion. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 
Good  ones— money  makers— bargains.     Would  you 

buy  or  sell? 
Write  us  what  you  want,  ask  for  our  free  literature 

Cooperative  Instructor's  Ass'n,     Marion.  Indiana 


FORSALE 

ONE  of  the  most  successful  Commercial 
Schools  in  the  United  States;  located  in 
a  large  city.  Large  enrollment  and 
extra  fine  equipment.  A  great  opportunity 
for  the  right  man.    Owners  retiring.    Address 

No.  66,  care  Tiie  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio 


ll/lilTrn  Former  high  school  teacher  wants 
nAll  I  tU  to  buy School.Central states, 
•  •nil  I  kw  ^j^  ^j  26.000  or  over.  Will  pay 
cash.  Correspondence  confidential.  Address 
Cash  Buyer,  care  Business  Educator. 


Large,  well-known  Eastern 
school  has  opening  for  first-class 
solicitor  for  teaching  experience. 
Permanent  position  and  good  sal- 
ary. Address  B.  G.,  care  Business 
Eciucator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FREE  TUITION   BY  MAIL 

Carnegie  College  grants  "Free  Tuition"  to  the  first 
applicants  from  each  Post  Office  for  the  following  Home 
Study  Courses  taught  by  r 


Civil  Service 
Penmanship 
Bookkeeping 


Normal 

Grammer  School 

High  School 

English 

Agricultural 

Domestic  Science  Story  Writfng 

Enrollment  Fee.  S5.00--Tuition  Free.    S- 
address  to  CARNEGIE  COLLEGE.  Roge 


$2 


f\f\f\  f\(\  $1500  cash  and 
,UUU.UU  balance  paid 
from  earnings 
will  buy  a  5-12  interest  in  a  well- 
established  school  located  in  the  best 
section  of  the  city.  Owner  needs  to 
get  out  into  the  air  and  wants  a  reli- 
able, interested  man  inside.  Your 
letter  must  ring  true  or  you  will  lose 
postage.  Address,  Inside  Worker, 
care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


Advertise  in  the 

BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

and  Patronize  Those  Who  Do 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.   NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges  and 
schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calU  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools 
and  business  colleKes. 

WM.   O.    PRATT.    MANAGER 


Engineering 
Automobile 
Real  Estate 
Salesmanship 


he  ln»5htta|!  to  Imp  your 


1^  4  w  «  Among  many  excellent  positions  we  have  recently  filled,  these 
r*  A  I    I         a'"6  most  conspicious:   High    Schools   in   New   Bedford,    Mass., 

*  ^»*-'*-'  Minot,  N.  D. ;  St.  Louis;  Meriden,  Conn.;  Escanaba,  Mich.;  Mil- 
l^wxwTwrwi  waukee;  Des  Moines;  Burlington,  Vt. ;  — not  to  mention  now 
rl  Ic  I  I  I   I    many  of  the  largest  and  best  private  commercial  schools  in  the 

*  A*v/*  A    country.     In  emergency  we  shall  be  glad  to  help  you. 
Enrollment  free.  THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  G.AYLORD.  Manager  I A  Specialty  by  a  Specialisll  Prospect  Hill.  Beyerly.  Mass. 


"The  Best  LaidPlans  of  Mice  and  Men" 

do  sometimes,  as  Burns  tells  us,  go  awry.  Possibly  yours  have  done 
this.  Possibly  you  have  been  expecting  to  secure  a  certain  position;  but 
find,  at  the  last  moment,  you  cannot. 

What  shall  you  do.'  HUNDREDS  of  the  best  Commercial  Teach- 
ers could  advise  you  aright.  "Enroll  with  the  'CONTINENTAL'  at 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.     They  always  have  good  openings." 

Forget  your  troubles;  turn  your  thoughts  to  other  and  better  posi- 
tions -  enroll  IMMEDIATELV'for  the  wider  opportunities  which  we 
can  put  before  you. 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KY 


More  Commercial  Teachers  Who  Are 
Fine  Penmen. 


WANTED 
NEEDED 

■m  if  f\  T>    /AT.    Attend    the    Zanerian    College     and 
iVl  1^  JV  /\  1^  .    Learn  to  Write  Well. 


More  Commercial  Teachers  Who  are 
Fine  Penmen. 


GOOD 


Two  More  in  Des  Moines: 


tOMMERGIAL 
ttACHERS 

1&^ 


wm 


L.  E.  Gifford,  President,  Missouri 
Valley  Commercial  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, and  J.  V.  R.  Hilgert,  of 
Kirksville,  (Missouri)  State  Nor- 
mal, are  now  with  the  Des  Moines 
High  Schools.  This  makes  four 
placed  in  the  Capitol  City  since 
January  1.  Today,  August  22, 
State  Normal  wires  for  man  to 
head  business  department  at$2000. 
May  we  aid  you,  now  or  later  ? 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Mgr 


316-17-18  Nicholas  Bldg.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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THE   FEDERATION 

The  twentieth  annual  convention  of 
tlie  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  will  be  held  in  Chicago, 
December  27-30,  1916. 

We  are  surely  on  the  highway  to 
(ihtaining  the  largest  attendance  that 
the  Federation  has  ever  had  at  a  con- 
vention. There  is  every  reason  why 
tlie  attendance  should  be  large.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  build  a  pro- 
gram that  will  be  truly  constructive  in 
nature.  Already  committee  members 
are  at  work  to  get  out  exhaustive  re- 
ports on  Bookkeeping,  Stenographic, 
and  Business  English  standards.  By 
means  of  questionnaires  which  are 
being  sent  out  to  business  men. 
schools,  and  commercial  graduates 
considerable  tangible  information  will 
be  secured  as  to  present  methods,  and 
the  needs  for  improvement.  It  is  the 
intention  to  make  the  Convention  an 
open  forum  for  the  consideration  of 
these  reports.  Two  results,  at  least, 
shoiald  come  from  this  work,  one  the 
establishment  of  greater  uniformity  in 
teaching  methods,  and  the  other  tliat 
of  furnishing  many  members  of  our 
Federation  something  tangible  to 
carry  back  home  to  work  with,  which 
will  be  for  the  general  improvement 
of  these  courses. 

Beside  all  this  there  will  be  the 
usual  meetings  of  the  allied  organiza- 
tions, and  an  excellent  program  for 
the  general  Federation  meeetings. 
The  aim  is  to  give  attention  to  the 
larger  problems  arising  in  the  field 
of  commercial  education,  and  still  to 
get  at  these  problems  in  a  concrete 
manner,  so  that  the  greatest  good  may 
come   to  all. 

G.  M.  PELTON. 

Flandreau.  S.  D. 


Miss  Stella  Brodowsky,  of  Medford, 
Wis.,  is  the  supervisor  of  writing  in 
the  Topeka,  Kans.,  Public  Schools. 
Miss  Brodowsky  is  an  exceptionally 
enthusiastic  and  efficient  trainer  of 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hutchingson,  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  is  now  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing, Detroit,  Mich.,  Miss  Edith  Wey- 
mouth, of  Denver,  succeeding  Mr.  H. 
in  Denver.  This  means  a  new  im- 
petus to  the  writing  in  Detroit  and  a 
continuance  of  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm and  efficiency  of  writing  in 
Denver. 


L.  MADARASZ 


I  havnt,  but 
th  the  quality 
iple  and  circu- 


had  a  reputation  as  a  fine  pen 

you  will  be  surprised  and  plea 

of  my    penmanship.     Generoi 

lar  for  ten  cents. 

Ornamenial  i.etter.  50o.  Business  Letter,  25c. 

One  Uoz.  Cai-'ls.  25c.  Reputation  Cards,  25' 

Ornamental  Cans.  25c.  Business  Caps,  25(!. 

R.   W.  JOHNSON, 

1011    Bellevue  Ave..  Syracuse.  N 


The     Costello     Course 

In  Engrossing  by  Correspondence 
Is  no  longer  an    experiment, 

but     an     unqualified     success. 

Send  postal  card  for  particulars 
P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser  and    Illuminator 

Odd  Fellows  Hall  BIdg..  SCRANTON,  PA. 


OSKALOOSA  COLLEGE 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Departments:  Graduate,  College.  Normal.  Com- 
nercial  and  Preparatory  by  mail  ant!  in  residence. 
:je>{rees  confered.  Especially  of  interest  to  those 
vishmg  to  complete  work    already    begun.    Creoits 


PENMAN'S   SUPPLIES 

Linen  Finish  Cards,  per  hundred S  .3n 

600  by  express    -    - t.25 

Gillotts  604  Pens,  per  gross    ---------  .75 

Gillott's  No.  1  Pens,  per  gross  --------  ]  .ir, 

Glossy  Black  Ink -     .    .     -  .lo 

Best  White  Ink      -     -    - .15 

Obliqne  Pen  holder  (8  inch  professional)     -    -     -     -  35 

tienuine  Leather  Card  Case  (extra  quality)    -    -    -  .50 

Written  Cards,  per  doz.     .25          5  doz.     -    -    -    -  l.oo 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

A.  L.  Hickman,  Satina,  Kansas 


How  To  Secure 
A  Government  Position 


"Treatise   on    Civil    Service  Preparation"  has 
e^n  written  esoeciallv  for  students 
id  high  schnol  who  des  re  to  seci.i 
t-r  the  Municipal,  State  or  Federal ' 
It  gives  all  requirements,  particulars,  and  full  info 


TviiS": 


stenographic,  type' 


ngcle 


under  the  Municipal.  State  anH  Federal 
ierviee.  The  author  was  formerly  in  the  employ  of 
he  Department  of  Commerce.  Washington,  D,  " 


nngtoi 
ind  has  been  a  memher  of  the  faculty  of  oi 
leading  commercial  colleges  in  ihis  country  for  the 
past  four  years.  JUST  THE  THING  FOR  COM- 
MERCIAL TEACHERS  WHO  DESIRE  TO  COACH 
THEIR  STUDENTS  TO  PASS  CIViL  .SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS.  Price.  JI.6U.  Special  examin- 
to  teachers.  Sl.OO.  postpaid.    Money  back 


if  di! 


isfied. 


end  r 


rder  torlay. 


Addr. 


GET  YOUR  SHARE 


ith  you  I  will  get  an 
1  salary  of  $300  next 
You   can  easily  under- 
stand that  I  am  grateful  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lloyd  Walker. 
60  South  Summit  St..  Ypsilanti.  Mich. 


Get  your  share  of  the  salaries  paid  for  good  pen- 
manship. 

My  complete  diploma  course  in  rapid,  tireless  busi- 
ness writing  will  fit  you  for  a  better  position  and  a 
better  salary. 

You  can  complete  it  at  home  in  spare  time  and  the 
cost  is  really  insignificant. 

Ambitious  students  prefer  to  study  at  home  where 
expenses  are  light  and  surroundings  pleasant. 

Make  the  start  toda>  by  writing  for  my  free  illus- 

FRANCIS  B.  COURTNEY,         Box  6  492.        Detroit,  Mich. 
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By    Milton    H.    Ross.    Penman.    L.    D.    S.    Bus.    Univ..    Salt    Lake    City.    Utah. 
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YOUR  "SIG"  SHOULD  ATTRACT 


In  thia  day  and  age  when  all  business  letters  are  typew 
ten,  the  SIGNATURE  is  the  personal  element  and  i£ 
prime  importance.     Every  person  should  try 


of 


12  different 
styles.  Of  theseI2  styles 
you  will,  no  doubt,  find 
onethatyoawill  want  to 

'       adopt  and  begin  work 

upon.    Wrii 


L.  MADARASZ 


used  NONESUCH  INK  for  w 
Scrapbook  specimens.  If  you  j 
such  or  Satin  Gloss  ink  you  a 
pleasure.  A  larj?**  4oz,  bottle  > 
for  50  cts  .  postpaid. 

A  beautiful  Scrapbook    specimen 
with  a  dollar  or-ier  for  ink.     Send  s 


nany  of  his 
ising  None- 
ing  a  great 
r  kind  sent 


nted  with  my  differ* 


rks 


A.  W.  DAKIN.  604  W.  Colvin  St..  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

HOME  STUDY    FREE  TUITION 

Why  not  utilize  your  spare  time  by  taking  a 
'f  instruction  by  mail?  It  enables  you  to 
lore  valuable  service  as  a  teacher;  it  short- 
time  required  to  complete  your  Normal 
or  College  Course:  it  prepares  you  to  secure  a  bet- 
ter position  and  higher  salary.  We  have  helped 
thousands  to  prepare  for  advanced  positions,  and 
can  help  you. 

For  "Free  Tuition  Plan"  and  full  particulars,  send  your 
name  ind  address  to  CARNEGIE  COLLEGE.  Rogers.  Ohio. 


Rapid 


leather —  gold 
title.     A  study 
of  th  s  book  will  doubt 
ciency-will  make  you  w 


for  bookkeepers,  cle 

Calculation  z 


Simplified 


W.  F.  Grenell,  816  Plymouth  ei'k,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A  Great  Surprise 


always  been  just  a  scrawl 
was  complet<  ty  ashamtd  o  apply  for  that  fine  position 
in  Marshall  Field's  two  Months  ago  on  this  account. 
While  considering  what  to  do  I  saw  the  ad  of  D  B.  Jones 
in  the  Business  Educator,  telling  about  a  thorough  i-ourse 
in  practical  penman^hiD  by  t-orrespondence.  guaranteeing 
good  results  to  every  student  who  followed  closely  his 
instructions.  I  immediately  wrote  Mr.  Jones  asking  if 
there  was  the  least  hope  for  one  who  wrote  such  an  ex- 
ceptionally poorharidas  I.  His  reply  wag  so  encouraging 
and  so  beautifully  written  that  I  signed  for  the  full 
course  at  once,  and  am  not  only  delighted  with  my  im- 
provement but  a<--tually  surprised  at  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  Bo  short  a  time,  Mr.  Jones'  copies  differ  mtt- 
erially  from  many  others;  they  are  not  simply  ergraved 
)<'dicatini;  no  life  whatever,  but  every  st'oke  and  letter 
is  freah  from  the  pen,  togethtr  with  sufh  plain  and  in- 
teresting instruction  that  it  is  actually  a  plea^^ure  to 
practice,  and  rne  so  quickl  ■  begins  to  improve  and  feel 
encouraged  that  there's  a  constant  Incei.tAe  to  try, 
doing  away  with  all  random  practice. 

I  am  real  y  astonished,  Henry,  at  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  this  line  by  correspondence.  Mr.  Jones  seems 
to  know  just  what  his  pupils  need  in  every  respect,  and 
all  his  copies  are  suited  to  every  individual  need:  and  the 
criticisms  are  all  marked  in  red  ink  being  so  direct  and 
simple  that  one  knows  just  what  is  meant  and  what  to 
do  to  correct  the  mistake.  In  view  of  such  valuable  in- 
OHj  the  price  for  the  course  is  exce>-d)ngly  reason- 
?  to  urge  you    Henry,  to  begin  the  i 


able.    AiIl     ^ ._    __ 

as  soon  as  possible      A  good  handwriting  is  always  a  fine 
recommendation  for  a  fellow  as  well  as  a  snorce  of  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  to  one's  self  all  thru  life. 
For  full  particulars  ad-iress 

D  B.  JONES   Route  3,  PADUCAH.  KY. 


SPECIMENS 

1  Doz.  Cards  I  all  diflferenti 

Ornate  letter 

1  Bet  Ornate  Capitals 

1   *'        "        Combination 

1  Business  Letter 

1  Set  Business  Caps 

1  Blanchard  Flourish 

Scrap  Book  Specimen 


All  for     

Booklet  and  Sample  of  Penmanship.. 
Starke  Engrossing  Instrument -- 


519  Germain  Bidg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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This  delightful  heading  and  script  was  originally  executed  by  W.  Clark 
in  1736,  and  reproduced  in  the  Universal  Penman  by  G.  Bickham.  In 
many  particulars  this  round-hand  is  as  fine  as  anything  that  anyone  can 
do  today.  There  are  many  things  that  we  think  we  can  do  better,  but  on 
tne  whole  it  is  full  of  rhythm  and  grace  and  strengtn.  Students  of  round- 
hand  script  will  do  well  to  study  this  with  diligence  and  care. 


HALL'S    PERFECTED    SHORTHAND 

A  Nonfragmentarv,  Light-line,  Connective-vnwel  Phonography.  No 
detached  H,  W,  A,  E.  or  I.  No  detached  PAST  TENSE,  TED,  or  DED. 
No  detached  PREFIXES,  no  arbitrary  detached  SUFFIXES.  Those  anti- 
quated, fragmentary  impediments  to  swift  and  legible  writing  are  super- 
seded by  modern,  scientific  expedients.  As  a  logical  sequence,  it  is  20",, 
easier  to  teach,  20",,  easier  to  learn,  and  2.5''n  faster  to  write  than  other  sys- 
tem of  shorthand  now  published.     A  free  descriptive  circular  upon  request. 

HALL  PUBLISHING    COMPANY,   Fall   River,   Mass. 
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DESIGNING  &L 

ENGROSSING 

E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 
Send  self-addressed  postal  for  criticism,  and  stamps 

ILLUMINATING 

The    specimen   shown   on   this   page 
was  reproduced  from  a  design  in  full 
color,    and    is    a    good 
e.xample   of   illuminat- 
ed work,  although  the 
pleasing  effect  of  col- 
or harmony  is  lost  in 
the  one  color  etching. 
The   original  design 
measures  about   10x12 
and    was    first    drawn 
very  carefully  in  pen- 
cil.      The     elaborated 
and    scroll   work   will   test 
in    the    line    of    decorative 


drawing.  Aim  for  bold,  graceful 
curves.  When  this  part  is  finished, 
pencil  the  prominent  lines,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  form  and  spac- 
ing of  lettering.  The  small  lettering 
was  "blocked  in"  for  spacing  only. 
When  the  pencil  drawing  is  finished 
proceed  with  the  color  work,  follow- 
ing  directions   below: 

Outfit.  Two  or  three  Red  Sable 
brushes  numbers  5  and  7.  Vermilion, 
Prussian  Blue,  Crimson  Lake  and 
Chinese  White  for  colors.  A  pan  of 
water  color  gold. 

To  obtain  purple  mix  Prussian  Blue 
and  Crimson  Lake  with  Chinese 
White.  Prepare  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  color  to  finish  all  the  principal 
washes.  The  color  must  have  consid- 
erable body.  The  lighter  tones  can 
be  obtained  by  adding  water.  Use  a 
generous  quantity  of  Chinese  white 
in  your  color. 

First  carry  a  light  wash  around  en- 
tire border,  including  scroll,  and  wlien 
this  wash  is  dry.   start  a  wash  of  the 
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thick  color  near  initial  "A"  and  carry 
it  downward  and  around  to  a  point  in 
border  opposite  signature  line  for 
"Excellent  High  Priest,"  working 
around  edges  of  scroll  work  very 
carefully.  Evenness  of  tone  in  back- 
ground is  highly  essential  for  most 
satisfactory  results.  When  this  wash 
is  dry,  and  if  it  is  satisfactory  in  ef- 
fect, outline  initial  "A"  and  scroll 
with  a  number  5  Soennecken  pen  and 
India  ink.  This  strong  outline  will 
give  your  color  work  added  strength 
and  character.  The  initial  "A"  should 
be  in  red,  and  a  part  of  the  letter  is 
woven  into  the  scroll  work  and  car- 
ried well  down  to  foot  of  design.  Use 
Chinese  White  in  a  clean  pen  for  fine 
dots  and  lines  on  and  around  initials 
and  scroll  work.  The  initial  "J"  in 
"Jonathan  P.  Crockett"  is  in  a  light 
shade  of  purple  on  a  gold  background 
— initials  "P"  and  "C"  in  red.  Back- 
ground of  "C"  in  "Chapter"  purple, 
initial  gold.  Initials  "R,"  "A,"  and 
"M"  in  red.  dotted  with  white.  Lines 
under  small  lettering  are  also  in  red — 
in  fact  the  design  is  entirely  in  shades 
of  purple  and  red.  Touches  of  gold 
here  and  there  on  scroll  work  add 
greatly  to  the  effect. 

This  is  a  most  elaborate  and  diffi- 
cult lesson  and  it  will  require  much 
careful  and  painstaking  study  and 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  learner 
who  is  desirous  of  attaining  skill  in 
this  line.  All  may  find  something  in 
this  specimen  to  admire,  although  the 
original  must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
ufTicient    description    of    each    to    enable 


eade 


to  dcte 


alue 


Commercial  Education  in  New  York 
State  is  the  title  of  the  June  Bulletin 
of    the    University   of   the    State    of 
New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  prepared 
by  Wallace   E.   Barthalomew,  Spec- 
ialist  in   Commercial    Education. 
The  booklet  gives  information  con- 
cerning the   development  of  commer- 
cial   education    in    higli    and    business 
schools,    colleges    and    universities    in 
the    State    of    New    York    during    the 
past  twenty  years. 

Three  types  of  high  school  com- 
mercial courses  are  given  and  valu- 
able suggestions  on  examinations  are 
offered.  A  valuable  list  of  texts  on 
commercial  subjects  is  appended.  This 
number  of  the  Bulletin  is  particularly 
valuable  to  cominercial  teachers. 


The  Golden  Book  of  Favorite  Songs. 

By  N.  H.  Atch.     Published  by  Hall 

&    McCreary,    Chicago,    111.      Price 

15c,  postpaid. 

This  book  contains  the  words  and 
music  of  170  songs  for  all  occasions 
and  is  intended  as  a  treasury  of  the 
best  songs  of  our  people:  not  the 
popular  songs  of  the  day.  but  the 
songs    that    have    stood    the    test    of 
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time;  the  songs  of  true  sentiment,  of 
school  daj-s  and  early  childhood;  folk 
songs  and  national  songs;  also  our 
patriotic  songs  and  songs  of  peace 
and  love.  The  book  is  intended  for 
every  grade  and  for  all  sorts  of 
schools.  Song  histories  compiled 
from  authentic  sources  are  a  unique 
and  valuable  feature  of  the  book.  The 
purpose  is  to  acquaint  young  and  old 
with  the  history  of  our  principal  na- 
tional and  patriotic  songs  so  that  the 
meaning  of  these  songs  may  be  better 
understood. 

We  also  acknowledge  receipt  of  two 
other  books  from  the  same  publishers, 
"How  to  Judge  Horses  and  Cattle," 
and  "Sheep  and  Swine."  by  Charles 
Sumner  Plumb.  These  books  belong 
to  the  Instructor  Literature  Series 
and  are  known  as  Agrcultural  Read- 
ers, since  they  give  simple  lessons  in 
animal  husbandry.  The  price  of  these 
books  is  5c  each. 


adverisements  which  are  analyzed  by 
the  author.  Such  material  is  very  val- 
uable to  any  one  who  makes  a  study 
of  advertising. 

After  presenting  a  short  and  inter- 
esting history  of  advertising,  the  work 
is  divided  into  chapters,  the  titles  of  a 
few  of  which  follow:  The  Advertiser, 
His  Article  and  People;  Imagination; 
Attention:  Color,  Its  Use  and  \"alue 
in  .\dvertising;  The  Adverisers'  Type; 
The  Illustrations — Mechanical — Make- 
up; The  Advertising  Campaign;  The 
English  of  Advertising;  Economics  of 
-Advertising,  etc. 

Following  each  chapter  are  a  num- 
ber of  questions  and  problems  for  the 
student  to  answer  and  work  out.  As 
a  text  book  on  advertising,  this  work 
will  undoubtedly  meet  an  urgent  de- 
mand. Students  who  follow  the  in- 
struction in  this  book  will  undoubted- 
ly develop  into  productive  advertisers. 


vertising  specialists  now  in  control  of 
the  sales  policies  of  great  mail  order 
enterprises  are  carefully  analyzed,  re- 
vealin.g  the  secrets  of  their  power. 
Many  facsimilie  letters  are  presented. 
Business  correspondence  is  today 
receiving  more  attention  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  its  possibilities  are  not  yet 
fully  realized  by  many  persons.  This 
book  is  worthy  of  a  careful  study  by 
any  one  who  wishes  to  improve  him- 
self as  a  sales  correspondent,  for  the 
object  of  the  work  is  to  tell  how  to 
put  salesmanship  into  a  letter.  We 
commend  it  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  more  effective  letter  writing,  and 
especially  to  commercial  teachers  who 
wish  to  aid  their  students  in  becoming 
proficient  in  commercial  correspond- 
ence. 


Productive  Advertising.     By   Herbert 
W.  Hess,  of  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance,  Univ.  of   Penna..   Philadel- 
phia.     Published    by   J.    B.    Lippin- 
cott    Company,     Philadelphia.      :i60 
pages.     Price  $2.50. 
It    is    said    that    few    men    have    so 
thorough  a  knowledge  of  advertising 
I  as  the  author  of  this  liook.  Dr.  Hess. 
'  He    has    produced    a    work    that    will 
appeal   to  the   beginner  as  well   as   to 
the   experienced  advertising  manager. 
Scattered  through  the  many  chapters 
of   the    book    are    a    lar.ge    number    of 


How  to  Write  Business  Letters.  Ed- 
ited by  W.  K.  Smart.  Ph.  D.,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  English,  .Ar- 
mour Institute  of  Technology. 
Cloth,  160  pages.  Published  by  .\. 
W.  Shaw  Co.,  Publishers  of  the 
Magazine  System,  Chicago.  111. 
Price  70c.  net. 

This  book  is  based  upon  a  study  of 
more  than  1,900  actual  business  letters 
and  Dr.  Smart  was  assisted  in  the  pre- 
paration by  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
System  Magazine.  The  methods  of 
several    highly-trained    sales    and    ad- 


The    Phonographic   Amanuensis.     By 

Jerome    B.    Howard.      Published   by 

The     Phonographic     Institute     Co.. 

Cincinnati.   224  pages.    Cloth  bound. 

Gilt   side   stamp.     Price  $1.00. 

The  revised  1916  edition  contains 
some  minor  changes  and  improve- 
ments which  are  designed  to  increase 
efficiency.  It  presents  the  subject  in 
a  most  concise  manner  with  the  ma- 
terial pedagogicalh-  arranged. 

Many  business  letters  are  given 
with  key  in  fac-simile  typewriting,  k 
vocabulary  appendix  is  a  valuable  fea- 
ture. Printing,  engraving,  binding  are 
all  high  grade. 


Helps  for  Teachers 


Saving  a  teacher's  time  puts  a  proportionate 
amount  of  money  into  the  school  proprietor's 
pocket,  and  knowledge  into  the  student's  head. 
Time  is  money. 

Whatever  saves  half  of  a  teacher's  time 
enables  hmi  to  do  twice  as  much  for  each  student,  or  to  teach  twice  as  many  students.  This  cuts  salar- 
ies in  two,  accomplishes  twice  as  much  for  the  student  in  the  same  length  of  time,  and  pleases  every- 
body—  principal,  teacher,  student. 

May  we  not  help  you  with  our  helps  for  teachers.''  Our  exercise  books  were  published  for  that 
particular  purpose.  The  author  and  publisher  have  done  the  manual  work  that  would  otherwise  need 
to  be  done  by  the  teacher  and  student. 

We  have  these  helps  on  several  subjects — Arithmetic  Aids,  English  E.xercises,  Letter  Writing 
Lessons,  Shorthand   Exercises,  etc. 

In  our  text  books  everything  is  fully  illustrated  and  clearly  explained.  The  controlling  idea  was 
to  save  time.      Pleased  professors  and  satisfied  students  make  a  successful  school. 

Don't  delay  longer  if  you  have  not  already  ordered 
your   fall  supplies.      We  would   like   to    help  you. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Euclid  Avenue  and  18th  Street 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Illuminated 


t  depending  upon  the  ar 
ation  desired.     No  C 


Totally   DifferentJ 

amount  of  elabor- 


JACOB  MILLER, 


New  York,  N     Y. 


I  home  during  spare  t 

I  free  book, "How  to  Become  aGood  Pen- 

j  specimens  and  tells 

smastered  penmanship  bymy 

e  will  be  elegently 

you  enclose  stamp, 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN,  406  Meyer  BIdg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MIGGINS' 

ETERNALINK- ENGROSSING  INK 


.ACK 


WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY 

The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  i2oz.  bottle  by  mail  2Uc.i 
The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing, 
etc.  i2oz.  bottle  by  mail  30c.  i 
These  inks  write  black  from  the  pen 
point  and  stay  black  forever;  proof 
age.  air.  sunshine,  chemicals  and 

If  your  dealer  does  not  mpply 
thfie  inif,  fend  to 

CHAS.  M.  KIGGINS&CO.,MfII. 

271  NINTH  ST.  BROOKLYN,  N.T. 


The  American  Penman 

The  Leading  Magazine  Devoted  to 
Commercial  Education  and  Pen- 
manship.     Beautifully    Illustrated, 


ains    graded    lesso 

riling,   engrossing. 

ting   and    text    letterir 

Business     English, 

v,    Accounting.    Natur, 

Scho 


1  in  busi- 
rnaniental 
;  Articles 
ommercial 


,    Educational    Business    News. 

Subscription  Price,  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy.  10c. 

Club   Rates   Given   on    Application. 

Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch 
Fob  given  Free  with  single  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.00   per   year. 

The  American  Penman  ^''N;TYo'*rk" 


THE  QUALITY  LINE 

Our  line  of  stuck  diplomas  is  the  largest  and 
most  complete,  and  our  facilities  for  dciig^n- 
in?  distiiictii  e  and  artistic  forms  are  unex- 
celled Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements. 
Send   for   1916  catalog  and  full  size  samples. 

ENGROSSING 


!!!!=  HOWARD  &  BROWN  pi^^ 

Rockland,  Maine 


th    Coast    College   of    Lett 


Angeles,   Calif. 


A   PROFITABLE   VACATION 


1  easy  to  .to  RAPID  CLEAN-CUT  LETTERING  i 


Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards,     ._  __  ^    ._    ._  _.,  . „ „ 

proved  Lettering  Pens.    MANY  STUDENTS  ARE  ENABLED  Tu  CONTINUE  THEIK  STUDIES  THROUGH    

I.OMPENSATI0N  RECEIVED  BY   LEITERING  PRICE    IICKETS  AND  SHOW  CAKDS.  FoRlHE  SMALLER 
MERCH  AN  r.  OUTSIDE  OF  SCHOOL  HOURS.     Practical  lettering  outfit  consisling  of  3  MarKing  and  3  Shading  Peni- , 
olors  of  Lettering  Ink,  tample  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figure    and  alphabets.     Prepaid,  SI. 00. 
PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS,  100  PAGES  8x11  contain  ng 
122  plates  of  Commercial  Fen  alphabets,  finished 
Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc  .  also  large  list  of  crisp 
business    Advertising    Phrases^  a    complete    in- 
•  for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen.     Prepaid.  $HI0. 
talogue  free.    Address,  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO,,  Dept.  F.,  PONTIAC,  MICH..  U.  S.  A. 


ESTERBROOK 

SCHOOL  PENS 


1  ''_sl  l«i.t;  P94i  ^^^  have  the  correct  pen  for  your 
schools,  no  matter  what  system  of 
writing  you  are  teaching  and  will 
gladly  submit  samples  for  you  to 
select  from. 

THE   ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.  J 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


^CIILOTTS 

PRINCIPALITY   PEN,    NO.  1 


VICTORIA   PEN,   NO.  303 
DOUBLE   ELASTIC   PEN,   No.  604  E.  F. 


Gillotl's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exactiiifj  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Busi- 
ness Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never  equalled, 
Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards 
Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


Dl^WrWrD 


ySSL  HIGH  GRADE  PLATES  ^R  the  PRINTING  PRESf 


MFTdllNG^ 


REPRODUCED  FROM 

PENNAtlSHIPAND 


DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRHTORS 

ENQ1??IVBRS 

0LUMBU1  Ohio 


Z AN  E  R I  A  N 
PENMANSHIP 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  Psychology, 
Analysis  and  History 

is  the  title  of  a  sixteen-paije  booklet  de\'oted  to 
the  subjects  named  in  the  title.  Heretofore  this 
material  appeared  in  the  large  Complete  .Manual, 
but  is  noiv  issued  for  the  convenience  of  teachers 
who  wish  this  information  by  itself,  as  the  com- 
plete manual  is  now  out  of  print,  ha\ing  been  re- 
placed bv  Manual  144,  which  contains  the  lessons 
and  ctp'es  which  appeared  in  the  complete 
volume. 

If  you  have  not  seen  this  material  bearing 
upon  l\\e  facts  of  movement,  you  need  to  do  so  in 
order  to  know  the  iruth  about  the  WTiting 
machine  and  its  product. 

Price,  Post  Paid,  25  Cents 

ZANER  &   BLOSER   COMPANY 

Penmanship  Publishers 
Columbus,  O. 


The  Madarasz  Book 


The  paper  bound  edition  of  The  Madarasz 
Book,  is  now  exhausted.  Until  further  notice, 
or  until  this  stock  is  also  exhausted,  we  offer  the 
following: 

Cloth  Edition,  regular  price  $2.00,  now  $1.50 

Half  Morocco  Deluxe  Edition,  regular  price 

$3.00,  now  $2.00 

Full  Morocco  Deluxe  Memorial  Edition, 

regular  price  $5.00,  now  $2.50 

Be  just  and  generous  with  yourself  and  secure 
this  masterpiece  penmanship  prize  before  it  is 
too  late. 

This  is  the  authorized  Memorial  Edition  of 
the  work  of  L.  Madarasz,  the  one  in  which  Mrs. 
Madarasz  has  a  royalty  interest  and  the  only 
Maderasz  publication  that  has  her  approval. 

Money  refunded  if  tlie  book  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory.     Act  wisely  and  quickly. 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Publishers 

Columbus,  Ohio 
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SAID  ONE  TEACHER  TO  ANOTHER: 

"Wliy  it  is  lliat  .so  many  more  students  come  back  to  continue  the  course  of  the  second  year  in  your 
high  school  than  return  for  the  same  purpose  in  my  high  school?" 

Said  the  Second  Teacher  to  the  First: 

"It  must  be  because  our  work  is  more  interesting  than  yours.  We  use  the  Rowe  text  books  in  book- 
keeping, commercial  law,  arithmetic,  typewriting,  an  J  several  other  subjects,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  mo- 
ment for  the  student  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  with  every  recitation  the  student  feels 
that  he  has  secured  vahialile  training." 

Said  the  First  Teacher  to  the  Second: 

"I  and  my  teachers  I  think  are  as  good  instructors  as  you  and  your  teachers.  Our  facilities  are  prac- 
tically identical.     It  must  be  as  you  say,  that  your  te  ■cts  are  more  interesting.     I  will  examine  them." 

The    above    is    in  substance   the   report  of  an  actual  conversation  that  occurred  shortly 
after  the  opening  of  schools  one  year  ago.    Today  our  texts  are  used  in  both  high  schools 


ROWE'S    BOOKKEEPING    AND    ACCOUNT-  NEW    ESSENTIALS    OF    BUSINESS   ARITH- 

ANCY  is  now  the  unquestioned  leader  in  all  classes       METIC    still    holds    its    prestige    with    considerable 
of  schools.  increase   in   sales. 

RICHARDSON'S,  ROWE'S,  and  BUSH'S  Com- 
mercial Law  books  make  possible  the  selection  of  a 
text  that  will  fit  the  requirements  of  any  school  or 
course  of  study. 


Complete  Stenographic  Course 

ROWE  SHORTHAND,  the  system  of  two  prin-  ROSS'  LESSONS  IN  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING, 
ciples  and  forty  rules  with  no  exceptions  and  less  Mr.  Ross'  development  of  the  line  method  came  to 
than  100  word  signs,  the  system  that  is  easiest  to  teachers  as  a  great  surprise  because  of  the  wonder- 
learn  and  the  most  interesting  to  teach,  that  is  most  ful  change  it  made  in  the  progress  of  students  and  in 
legible,  and  that  may  be  written  at  the  highest  rate  their  efficiency  as  typewriter  operators,  all  growing 
of  speed  with  the  greatest  ease,  the  system  that  is  out  of  a  very  simple  idea  that  is  fully  worked  out 
different,  that  made  good  for  twenty-five  years  ifi  in  his  course  of  lessons.  This  fall  many  thousands 
many  of  the  leading  business  colleges  with  a  crude  of  these  books  have  gone  into  new  schools.  "Ross' 
pedagogical  presentation,  but  that  is  now  the  most  Lessons  in  Touch  Typewriting"  has  proven  to  be 
scientific  and  efficient  system  yet  invented  both  in  the  first  innovation  on  typewriting  that  has  appeared 
structure  and  method  of  presentation.  for  many  years. 

This    advertisement    is    intended    TO     INDUCE  FEIGNER'S  DICTATION  COURSE  IN  BUSI- 

TEACHERS      TO      TAKE      OUR      TRAINING  NESS  LITERATURE  is  another  real  innovation  in 

COURSE    BY    CORRESPONDENCE    rather    than  the   training  of  shorthand  writers   that   contains   so 

to  induce  schools  to  adopt  the  system  at  this  time,  many   new   features   that   it   is   bound   to   meet  with 

because  we  have  now  inore  adoptions  than  we  have  instantaneous  success.    Sample  copies  are  now  bein.g 

teachers  sent  to  those  who  are  interested. 

We  have  text  books  of  superior  quality  on  every  subject  taught  in  commercial  classes. 
We  solicit  inquiries  from   any    Teacher  who  wants  to    know  of   any    of   our    books. 


y  FniirATinNAi  harlem  square 

"TAry  /-/.>n/./xi)oLrzySo.      PUBLISHERS     BALTIMORE,  MD 
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^zM^m^A  y  November,  1916  //, 


CHICAGO 

Hotel  Sherman 
December  27-30,  1916 

National   Commercial 
Teachers'   Federation 
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Up-To-Date  Trainin 


is  what  every  pupil 
needs.  Up-to-date 
training  in  typewrit- 
ing means  training  on 
the  up-to-date  ma- 
chine; the  machine 
which  represents  the 
very  latest  idea  in 
typewriter  progress. 
This  machine  is  the 

SELF  STARTING 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER 

The  new  Self  Start- 
ing Remington  em- 
bodies a  new  feature 
vv'hich  has  perfected 
the  science  of  touch 
typewriting;  which 
has  added  from  15% 
to  25%  to  the  efhci- 
ency  of  the  typist. 

A  Remington  in- 
vention. Nothing 
else  lii<e  it.  Write  lis 
for  an  illustrated  folder 
telling  all  about  the 
Self  Starting  Rem- 
ington. 


REMINGTON    TYPEWRITER    COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

327    Broadway  New  York 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


Opportunities  for  Commercial 
Teachers 

The  Bennett  Courses  have  proven 
the  stepping  stone  for  many  a 
teacher,  one  of  the  very  latest  rising 
from  a  salary  of  $1,500  to  $4,000. 
Competent  instructors  of  account- 
ancy are  in  demand  also  for  col- 
leges and  schools. 

Ask  for  our  New  Catalog,  giving 
information  on  Home  Study  courses 
in  Accounting,  Auditing  and  Inves- 
tigations, Cost  Accounting,  Practi- 
cal Accounting,  Business  Law,  etc. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1425  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BLISS 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE 


A  complete  course  iu  seveu  sets,  covering  the 
entire  field  of  Bookkeeping.  Can  be  used  with  from 
one  to  seveu  offices.  Scores  of  High  Schools  and 
Private  schools  are  now  putting  in  our  OFFICE 
PRACTICE  COURSE.  Putyotir  school  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  Colleges  by  making  it  a 

Bliss   System    School 

Make  your  Commercial  Department  popular  by 
introducing  a  system  that  is  practical,  interesting 
and  correct  from  tlie  Accountant's  standpoints. 


Other  Texts 

SCIENTIFIC    TOUCH    TYPEWRITING 

NATIONAL  DICTATION 

[Furnished  with  Graham,  Pitman  or  Gregrffl 


THE  F.H.  BUSS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN 


SUCCESSFUL  COMMERCIAL  TEXTS 

The  perfect  contact  that  our  Commercial  Texts  establish  between  themselves 
and  the  student  constitutes  the  secret  of  their  enduring  success.  The  titles 
of  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  are: 


Lyons'  Bookkeeping 

and  other  texts  on  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

New  Business  Arithmetic 

and  other  texts  on  business  subjects. 

Burgess'  Commercial  Law 

a  new  book  of  great  merit.     Has  a  manual  for 
teachers. 

Stenographer's  Business  Practice 


Van  Sant  Manual  of  Shorthand 

and  a  strong  line  of  supporting   texts   and   ref- 
erence books  in  Mun?on  Shorthand 

Modern  Typewriting 

Published  in  six  editions. 

Dictation  Studies 
Wholesale  Accounting 
Birch's  Rapid  Calculation 


Send  for  our  full  list  of  Commercial  Texts 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 


623  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


131  East  23d  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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The  "Silent  Smith 
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Ball  Bearing;  Long  Wearing 


The  only  standard  Typewriter  that  operates  with  less  noise 
than  our  Model  5  is  our  Model  8  -the  "Silent  Smith". 


No  other  standard  Typewriter  is  so  quiet  as  Model  8.     Its 
operation  does  not  disturb  telephone  conversation. 


A  demonstration   will  cost  you  nothing  and  may  prove  of 
great  value. 


L  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 

Factory  and  Home  Office:     SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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1916  EDITION 


Metropolitan    System   of  Bookkeeping 

By  W.  A.  SHEAFFER,  Ph.  B. 


ADAPTED  FOR 


Com  lete     \  '^^'^  Year  H.  S.  Course 

b  '  '       One  Year  College  or  Univ.  Course 
(Buckram)   /  Complete  Business  College  Course 


Parti  I  and  II 
(Extra  Cloth) 


(  One  Year  H.  S.  Course 

Prep,  for  Higher  Accounting  Course 
J  Elementary  and  Intermeciiate  Course 
I  Night  School  Course 
i  Secretarial  Course 


Parts  III  and  IV   ^ 


Second  Year  of  H.  S.  Course 


One  Semester  of  University  Course 
(Extra  Cloth)    \  Advanced  Course;  any  elem't'ry  text 

(  One  Semester  H.  S.  Course 
PI  I  One  Year  Junior  H.  S.  Course 

I  Elementary  Unit 
(Heavy  Paper)   ,  -p|^g  Stenographic  Course 
I  Continuation  Schools 

[  Second  Semester  of  H.  S.  Course 
Part  II         I  Intermediate  Unit 

(Heayy  Paper)  1  Night  ClaSSeS 

I  Continuation  Schools 

I  Part  of  Third  Sem'r  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  7,  Part  III   1  Wholesale  Hardware  Unit 

(Heavy  Paper)     I  Night  ClaSSeS 

I  Continuation  Schools 

I  Part  of  Third  Sem'r  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  8,  Part  III   i  Commission  Unit 

(Heavy  Paper)  I  Night  ClaSSeS 

1  Continuation  Schools 

I  Fourth  Semester  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  9,  Part  IV   I  Corporation,  Manufacturing  Unit 

(Heavy  Paper)     I    Night  ClaSSeS 

I.  Continuation  Schools 

Whatever  your  bookkeeping  text  requirements  are,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  to  your  students  to  thoroughly  investigate  this  system 

A  FEW  FEATURES 

1.  Begins  with  a  familiar  and  interesting  subject— Cash. 

2.  New  subjects  are  developed  thoroughly,  and  in  logical  order. 

3.  There  is  no  abrupt  break,  or  attempt  to  teach  too  many  new 
things  at  once,  at  any  point  in  the  work. 

4.  The  thought  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasized. 

5.  Very  strong  in  splendid  exercises  throughout. 

6.  True  to  accounting  principles.  A  subject  that  is  too  difficult 
to  present  in  the  correct  way  is  not  presented  until  the  student  is 
ready  for  it. 

7.  Written  in  terse,  interesting,  and  clear  style  by  an  author  who 
is  an  exceptionally  logical  thinker  and  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  student's  needs. 

8.  Adapted  for  class  assignments  or  the  individual  plan. 

9.  It  has  immediately  taken  its  place  in  the  forefront  of  the 
small  group  of  meritorious  texts  for  the  subject. 

10.  The  1916  edition  is  a  model  of  the  bookmaker's  art. 

11.  The  text  is  published  in  complete  and  divided  units  so  that 
any  possible  text  book  need,  from  the  briefest  night  course  to  a 
complete  college  course,  is  provided  fur. 

One  of  the  Popular  '*  Metropolitan  Series  " 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


37  So.  Wabash  Ave 

CHICAGO 


200  Phelan  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


'A  SYSTEM 
"OF  TYPEWRITING 

THAT  RECORDS 
RAPID  DICTATION 

Byrne  Steno  -Typewriting 

Stenotypewriting  is  a  system  of  typewriting  that  teaches 
how  to  take  rapid  dictation  on  the  typewriter,  as  well  as  how 
to  turn  out  a  nice  typewritten  letter.  Steno- type  writing  is 
the  logical  method  of  note  taking.  It  possesses  many  advan- 
tages and  no  disadvantages;  the  superiority  of  the  typewriter 
over  the  pencil  to  record  dictation  is  greater  than  its  super- 
iority over  the  pen  in  transcribing  the  dictation.  It  takes  no 
longer  to  learn  typewriting  and  Stenotypewriting  by  our 
method  than  it  does  typewriting  by  any  other  method.  Steno- 
typewriting outlines  are  printed  so  full  and  complete  that 
students  read  their  notes  backwards  more  rapidly  than  they 
read  shorthand  forv/ard.  Stenotypewriting  relieves  mental 
fatigue  in  reporting,  as  does  the  adding  machine  in  handling 
long  columns  of  figures.  Many  of  our  large  schools  are  teach- 
ing Steno  typewriting,  sixty  introduced  it  last  month.  Steno- 
typing  has  a  most   successful   two  years'   record   back   of   it. 

Fill  in  and  mail  for  descriptive  circular.  Byrne  Pub.  Co., 
27    E.   Monroe   St.,   Chicago,   111. 

Name     

Occupation     

Address     


A  Live  Book  by  a  Live  Teactier 


THE  BUSINESS  LETTER 


BV  ION  E.  DWYER 


A  textbook  for  Commercial  Courses,  Office 
Use,  and  Practical  Letter  Writing  in 
Courses  in  English. 

75  Ct'Nfs,  Postpaid 
Some  Schools  Using  the  Book 

Bryant  and  Stratton's  Commercial  Schools:  Boston, 

Buffalo,  Providence. 
Rhode  Island  Commercial  School,   Providence. 
University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo. 
College  of  Commerce,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
Hammill  Business  Institute,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Business  College,  Hornellsville,  New  York. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


New  York  City 
Madison.  Wis. 
Portland.  Me. 
Greeley.  Colo. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Decatur.  111. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Ridgway,  Pa, 


Minneapolis,  Min 
Pocatello,  Ida. 
St,  Joseph.  Mo. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 


Other  Books  of  Interest  to  Commercial  Teachers. 

Toitpaid 

Writing  an  Advertisement,  by  S.  R.  Hall       -        -        $0.75 
Every-Day  Business  for  Women,  by  Mary  A.Wilbur    .80 

HOUGHTON    MIFFLIN    COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Your  Students  Should  Read 
Letters  of  a  Schoolmaster 

A  BOOK  OF  BUSINESS  ETHICS 


This  little  volume  presents  in  compact,  con- 
crete form  those  things  relating  to  chax-acter, 
integrity  and  moral  strength  that  you  as  teach- 
ers and  proprietors  desire  your  students  to 
carry  with  them  into  business  life. 

The  success  of  an  employe  depends  upon 
integrity,  loyalty  and  strongly-grounded  prin- 
ciples even  more  than  it  does  upon  technical 
training.     Can  you  doubt  this  statement  ? 

Then,  how  necessary  to  encourage  your 
young  people  to  read  these  most  helpful  and 
inspiring  messages  !  They  were  prepared  by  a 
teacher  and  business  man  of  wide  experience 
whose  heart  is  in  the  business  of  helping  young 
men  and  women. 

We  have  a  plan  for  placing  these  within  the 
reach  of  your  students  without  any  outlay  on 
your  part.  You  need  not  advance  a  cent  to  us. 
Indicate  the  number  of  copies  you  can  probably 
dispose  of  among  your  students,  and  we  will 
do  the  rest. 


ZANER  &  BLOSER,  Publishers 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Be  an  Expert  Accountant 

BE  ONE  OF  THE  FUTURE'S  BIG  MEN 


The  Dean  of  Our  School 

H.  WINFIELD  WRIGHT,  LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A. 

General  Practicioner  and  University  Lecturer  will 
prepare  you  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in  any 
state  and  to  practice  this  new  and  paying  profession. 
There  are  fewer  than  2000  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants in  the  entire  United  States.  Their  incomes 
range  from  $2,000  to  $20,000  per  annum. 


General  Accounting  and  Systematizing 

Cost  Accounting 

Auditing  and  Special  Investigations 

Business  Management 

Business  Law 
Advanced  Bookkeeping 

Tear  out  this  announcement,  write  your  name 
and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail  TODAY.  If 
interested  in  your  future,  you  will  find  our  response 
SANE,  LOGICAL  AND  CONVINCING. 


Wright  Extension  School  of  Accountancy 


922  Spruce  Street 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BIND  YOUR 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR 


B.  E.  BINDER 

"Can't  you  furnish  me  a  binder  for  The  Business  Educator? 
Your  journal  is  too  good  to  be  disposed  of  after  reading,  and 
if  bound  the  volumes  would  become  very  valuable  as  the 
years  go  by." 

Words  like  the  above  have  been  coming  to  us  from  subscrib- 
ers for  a  good  many  years,  and  while  we  have  been  alert  in  our 
endeavors  to  find  a  good  binder,  we  have  neijer  before  offered 
to  furnish  anything  of  the  kind  to  our  subscribers,  for  the 
reason  that  heretofore  we  have  never  found  a  binder  that  was 
satisfactory  to  us.  Now  we  think  we  have  it.  It  is  a  new  one 
and  is  gi\ing  entire  satisfaction.  The  B.  E.  Binder  is  simple 
in  construction  and  operation,  reciuiring  but  a  few  seconds  to 
insert  or  extract  magazines.  No  punching  of  holes  is  neces- 
sary. Just  a  slight  slit  with  a  knife  where  the  journal  is 
folded,  the  insertion  of  a  metal  clip,  and  the  magazine  is  ready 
to  be  dropped  into  place  over  the  binding  rods,  which  are 
swung  back  and,  with  a  slight  movement  of  the  fingers,  se- 
curely locked  in  the  solid  wood  back.  There  is  no  chance  for 
the  magazine  to  work  loose  or  uneven.  This  binder  holds 
more  than  a  dozen  journals  and  enables  subscribers  to  bind 
each  copy  as  issued.  It  is  bound  in  cloth  with  the  name  of 
the  journel  stamped  in  gold  on  the  front  cover  and  on  the 
lack.     It  will  last  indefinitely  and  will  adorn  a  library  shelf. 


Better  order  one  now  while  you  think  of  it  and  begin 
your  journals.     Price,  $1.00  prepaid.     Address 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR, 

COLUMBUS,   OHIO 


TEXTS  THAT  LEAD 

TO  HIGHER  STARTING  SALARIES 
FOR  COMMERCIAL  GRADUATES 


Last  year  at  the  Cicero  Hieh  School  a  secretarial  co'irse  was 
given,  using  Sherwin  Cody's  "  How  to  be  a  Private  Secretary  "  or 
'*  Business  Practice  up  to  Date  "  (the  title  of  the  new  edition). 
As  a  result  the  graduates  started  at  di-tinctly  higher  salaries. 
For  the  first  time  a  girl  got  $50  a  month  to  start,  made  good,  and 
within  a  few  months  got  a  raise.  Two  toys  did  as  well.  The  em- 
ployment manager  of  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  where  several  of 
these  graduates  were  employed,  said,  "The  stenograpfiers  were 
worth  decidedly  more  this  year  than  ever  before.  That  secretarial 
course  seemed  to  do  them  a  wonderful  amount  of  good.  They 
started  at  higher  salaries  and  advanced  more  rapidly." 

Lettt^r  writing  ta-.i^ht  with  the  Cody  text  "  How  to  Do  Busi- 
ness by  Letter"  (well  suited  to  elementary  classes)  has  enabled 
many  girls  to  write  advertisements  and  make  good  at  it.  The  let- 
ter writing  course  had  given  them  the  sales  point  of  view  and 
command  of  advertising  English. 

Big  business  concerns  in  Chicago  are  paying  Mr.  Cody  liberal 
sums  to  train  their  stenographers  (all  competent  graduates  of 
commercial  schools)  with  his  intensive  dragnet  review  of  gram- 
mar and  punctuation  (with  the  same  texts  as  are  now  to  be  found 
in  the  "  Short  English  Course  *  at  the  back  of  "  How  to  Do  Busi- 
ness by  Letter,"  price  65  cents  to  schools).  The  managers  say 
they  are  willing  to  pay  higher  salaries  for  those  who  grade  9U  per 
cent  and  over  on  the  English  tests,  and  Mr.  Cody  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  in  a  few  weeks  he  can  make  the  "  fairs  "  grade  "  excell- 
ent ■■  by  means  of  his  Inten.-^ive  Drills,  including  his  lUU  -   Speller. 


SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 

1411  Security  Bldg.  CHICAGO 
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Rational  Typewriting 
Wins  American 


Championship 


WilUam    V.    Onvali.    Winner  of  the 
Amcriccn   Cluimtionsluf 


Anna  Gold.    Winner  of  tlio  A:'.. 
Amatcnr  Cliantl'ionslup 


Another  brilliant  victory  was  scored  for  the  Rational  method,  when  Its 
exponents  won  first  place  in  both  Professional  and  Amateur  events  in  the 
American  T>'pc\vriting  Contest  held   in   Chicago  on  the  i8th  cf  Septem.ber. 


Mr.  William  F.  Oswald,  who  won  the  Professional 
Championship,  writing  for  an  hour  at  the  rate  of 
l.';2  words  a  minute,  was  the  whinner  of  the  Amateur 
Contest  in  New  York  last  year,  and  of  the  Novice 
Contest  several  3'ears  ago. 

Of  the  six  highest  scores  in  the  Professional 
contest,  four  were  made  by  Rational  operators.  Mr 
Emil  Trefzger,  winner  of  the  second  place,  with  12ij 
words  a  minute,  is  the  former  World's  Champion. 
.'Xs  he  has  not  been  in  a  contest  for  two  years,  his 
coming  back  with  almost  undiminished  speed  and 
accuracy  is  one  of  the  best  indorsements  of  the 
method  he  uses. 


The  ot'ner  two  Rational  operators,  Mr.  J.  L.  Hoyt 
and  Mr.  G.  R.  Trefzger,  made  scores  of  1:U  and  V2:> 
words  respectivelj-. 

In  the  .\mateur  Championship  Contest  Rational 
writers  were  almost  equally  prominent,  three  out  of 
the  six  highest  having  learned  by  the  Rational 
method.  The  winner.  Miss  .^nna  Gold,  wrote  at  the 
remarkable  speed  of  1.33  words  a  minute  for  .''^O  min- 
utes. Miss  Bessie  Linsitz  wrote  127  words,  and 
George  Gaskil!   12.5  words. 

The  average  accuracy  of  the  Rational  typists  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  w-riters  of  other  methods,  being 
over  OO'/f   perfect. 


I 


The  New  Rational  Typewriting 


By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 


contains  all  the  features  which  have  made  this  the  most  popular  and  successful  mct'r.od  in  u  e 
has,  however,  been  enlarged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  high  schools  where  the  subject  is  taught  o 
day  for  two  years. 


toduy.      It 
;ie  period  a 


UNIQUE  FEATURES 

Among  the  unicjuc   features  of  the  new  edition   are: 

Drills   in  Concentration  which   facilitate  kcj-board   mastery. 
Drills  in  Acceleration  which  lay  the  foundation  for  high  speed. 
Style  Ciudics  which  train  students  in  the  artistry  of  t3'pewriting. 
Speed  Studies  which  establish  high-speed  technique. 
Number  of  words  and  Stroke   Intensity  given   in   all   exercises, 
enabling  teacher  to  observe  students'  progress  accurately. 

RATIONAL   TYPEWRITING,   by   Rupert    P.    .SoRclle.     Printed 

in  full  size  typewriter  type  and  bound  in  cloth,  end  opening..     $1.00 
Teachers'    examination    copy .50 

Send   for   your   examination   copy   to-dav.     Mail   the   coupon   below  to 
nearest  office. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Dept.  B.  E. 
Nev/  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Gentlemen:   rilease   send   me  Teachers'   Examination   copy  of  the   new 
Rational   Typewriting.      I    inclose    50   cents. 


Name 


Address     School    

City   and    State    Method    Now    Used. 
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RESULTS  NOT  CLAIMS 


Sob  AttgplpH  pnlytprl|tttr  Hftglj  irlinnl 


OF    COMMERCE 


iCoa  AmiplfB.  (Talifaritta 


July  7,  1916. 
Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen: 

We  have  just  closed  the  first  year  with  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  in  the  Polytechnic 
High  School  of  Los  Angeles  with  positive  success.  I  am  agreeably  surprised  at  what  our 
pupils  can  do  after  two  terms  of  20  weeks  each,  two  lessons  per  week  of  45  minutes  each, 
which  is  what  they  have  had.  We  completed  the  first  20  lessons  the  first  term  and  finished 
the  lessons  (to  Lesson  40)  the  second  term.  With  your  most  excellent  text  and  supple- 
mentary aids  the  pupils  are  able  to  take  dictation  and  transcribe  accurately  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  speed.  We  do  not,  however,  make  a  specialty  of  speed,  but  of  accuracy  and  good 
forms  in  notes.  These  pupils  write  accurately,  having  the  principles  well  mastered.  This 
is  the  work  of  the  regular  Commercial  Course  class.  We  also  have  a  Special  class  which 
has  a  daily  lesson  of  1^  hours'  recitation.  These  pupils  complete  the  text  in  20  weeks  and 
most  of  them  are  able  to  do  good  stenographic  work  at  the  end  of  the  term,  with  a  fairly 
good  rate  of  speed.  I  firmly  believe  that  my  next  year's  report  to  you  may  mark  a  greater 
degree  of  success  than  the  past  in  our  work  here  with  Isaac  Pitman. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  H.  Wagner. 

Send  for  a  Copy  of  "  WHY'  "  and  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 


ruhlishtr^    of 


lan    Shorlhnnd':    $1.50;    ■•  Prarural    Course    in    Touch    Type- 
i  English".  85r..  adopted  by  ihe  .Veir  York  Board  of  Educaiian. 


Adopted  by  the  New  York  High  Schools  and  Columbia  University 
THE  SEVENTH  REVISED  EDITION  OF  THE 

Style  Book  of  Business  English 

Including  Card-Indexing  and  Letter  Recording 

By   H.  W.   HAMMOND  and  MAX  J.   HERZBERG 

This  text  has  been  completely  rearranged,  much  new 
material  has  been  added  and  exercised,  and  review 
questions  have  been  appended  to  every  chapter. 

"  Your  'Style  Book  of  Business  English'  is  the  only 
text  that  I  know  of  that  contains  completly  and  in 
lesson  form  all  the  points  on  business  correspondence 
needed  by  students  of  stenography,  bookkeeping  and 
typewriting.  "  —  L^-o  P.  Callan,  St.  John's  College,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  r. 

"  I  have  just  completed  a  review  and  comparison  of 
a  number  of  books  dealing  with  business  correspond- 
ence for  secondary  schools,  and  I  find  not  one  of  them 
equal  to  your  'Style  Book  of  Business  English'  in  re- 
spect to  the  amount  of  information  given  and  the 
thorough  follow-up  devices  to  test  the  pupils'  mastery 
of  the  various  topics  discus.sed.  Other  features,  es- 
pecially your  treatment  of  Letters  of  Application, 
are  entirely  original  and  very  suggestive.  It  seems 
to  me  just  the  book  we  need  to  train  competent  office 
assistants.  "—70/.  B.  IVeulleig/i,  Teacher  of  English,  Hack- 
ensack,  (N.  J.  )  Hig/i  School. 

Clolh.  gilt,  2.50  pp.     Price  85  cents. 

Liberal  Discount  to  Teachers  and  Schools 

By  the  Publisher 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  W.  45th  Street  NEW  YORK 


New  Twelfth  Edition  Revised  and  Enlarged 
A  PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN 

Touch     Typewriting 


The  Twelfth  Edition  of  "  A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Type- 
writing ■'  by  Charles  E.  Smith,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
touch  t>*pewriting.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
closely  associated  with  practically  all  the  world's  most  famous 
typists  and  has  thus  had  an  unusual  opportunity  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  typewrit- 
ing. 

The  arrangement  of  the  early  lessons  in  the  new  edition  ren- 
ders it  possible  for  the  student  to  go  ahead  with  the  budget 
work  with  the  least  possible  help  from  the  teacher.  In 
fact,  the  new  edition  might  truthfully  be  called  a  self-instructor, 
so  clear  are  the  directions  and  so  natural  the  methods  employed 
to  attain  the  desired  results.  The  learning  of  the  keyboard  be- 
comes a  real  pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  possibil" 
ity  of  doing  perfect  work  and  at  the  same  time  making 
more  rapid  progress  from  the  beginning  is  more  com- 
pletely worked  out  than  any  other  textbook.  The  student 
commences  to  write  sentences  and  capitals  in  the  third  lesson. 
Figures  are  introduced  at  a  much  earlier  stage  than  in 
former  editions.  The  best  and  most  modern  methods  of  ar- 
ranging letters  are  shown  and  new  matter  is  introduced  to  illus- 
trate tabulations  for  Regents  Examinations,  together  with  in- 
structions for  Duplicators,  Mimeograph,  Letter  Press  work.  etc. 

Stiff  paper  covers,  60c.;  Cloth  85c.— Teacher's  Examina- 
tion Copy,  postpaid,  40c  and  57c,  respectively. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  W.  45th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Columbus,  O.,  Post  Office  as  2nt]  Class  Matter 

C.  P.  Zaner,  -----  Editor 
E.  \V.  Blosek.  -  -  Business  Manager 
Zaner  &  Bloser,  Publishers  and  Owners 

Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St..  Columbus,  O..  as  follows: 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  $1.00  a  year. 
Students'  Penmanship  Edition,  75  cents  a  year 
(Foreign  suliscriptions  20  cents  extra ;  Canad- 
ian subscriptions  10  cents  extra). 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  ivloney  Order 

or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  40  pages,  8  pages  of  which 
are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance.  Mathe- 
matics, English,  Law,  Typewriting.  Advertis- 
ing, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments  spec- 
ially suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  principals 
and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains 
32  pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional 
Edition,  less  the  8  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited 
to  students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship, 
Engrossing,  Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of 
the  Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 

fressive  and  practical  interests  of  Business 
ducat  ion  and  Penmanship.  It  purposes  to 
inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher, 
and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged 
in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
institutions   of   commercial   education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  ad- 
vance, il  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many 
journals  each  issue  through  negligence  on  the 
part  of  subscribers.  Postmasters  are  not  al- 
lowed to  forward  journals  unless  postage  is 
sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 


The  1915  Official  Report  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F. 


Subscribers, 
ceipt  of  your  s 
copy  of  the  j< 
evidence  that  \ 


^ht. 


the  10th 


I'on 


If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
jbscription,  kindly  consider  first 
lurnal  you  receive  as  sufficient 
^e  received  your  subscription  all 
do  not  receive  your  journal  by 
h  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  applica- 
tion. The  BlisiNESS  EDUC.4T0R  is  purchased  and 
read  by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do 
among  those  interested  in  business  education 
and  penmanship  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Ensland,  and  nearly  every  country  on  the 
globe.  It  circulates,  not  alone  among  business 
college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils,  but 
also  among  principals  of  commercial  depart- 
ments of  High  and  Normal  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, as  well  as  among  office  workers,  home 
students,  etc. 

Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents 
sent  upon  application.    Write 
you    are    in    a    position    to    ser 
subscriptions.      Sample  copies 
sist  in  securing  subscriptions. 


The  December  Professional  Edition  of  The  Business  Educator 
will  cdiilain  8o  pages  and  includes  a  thirty-two  page  Official  Report 
ui  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 
Convention,  held  in  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  Dec.  27,  28,  29,  30,  1915. 

This  Report,  although  appearing  late  in  the  year,  is  doubly  val- 
ualjle  because  it  has  been  carefully  edited  and  thus  the  vital  part 
only  published.  Verbatim  reports  are  tedious,  costly,  and  cumber- 
some, and  therefore  this  one  will  be  doubly  interesting  and  valuable. 

Extra  copies  of  the  Professional  Edition  will  be  su]jplied  at  15c 
each  until  exhausted. 

rhis  Report  not  only  tells  the  story  of  the  last  meeting  in  terse 
form  but  also  suggests  the  feast  to  be  yours  if  you  attend  the  meeting 
in  the  same  time  and  place  this  coming  holiday  time. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  CONTRI- 
BUTORS 

A  recent  correspondent  has  this  to 
say  concerning  Mr.  Eytinge's  contri- 
butions entitled  "Giving  Letters  Life 
and  Decent  Dress." 

"It  is  my  belief  that  in  these  ar- 
ticles you  are  offering  to  your  readers 
material  fully  as  interesting  as  any 
you  ever  published  and  more  broadly 
helpful — that  is,  heloful  to  more  peo- 
ple than  any  single  series  you  ever 
published.  I  am  impressed  chiefly  by 
Mr.  Eytinge's  remarkably  lucid,  inter- 
esting, and  persuasive  English  st>le." 

Mr.  Sherwood's  communications  on 
Civil  Service  Preparation  contain  vital 
material  to  those  who  desire  to  teach 
or  qualify  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Galloway  occupies  a  position 
which  enables  him  to  speak  effectively 
upon  topics  relating  to  school  and 
work  or  business. 

Mr.  Wright's  articles  on  Costing  are 
modern  and  helpful  to  students  of  Ac- 
counting. 


Mr.  Smith  is  presenting  some  new 
things  in  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic 
worth  the  while  of  teachers  of  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Jaeger  is  enthusiastic  in  his 
Vocational  Guidance  communications, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  be. 

Messrs.  Peters  and  Cupper  have 
each  vital  messages  from  month  to 
month,  and  last  but  not  least  comes 
Marshall,  with  his  messages  and  men- 
tal stimulants;  and  Cragin  with  his 
stories  of  truth,  which  is  stronger  than 
fiction. 

No  other  journal  in  our  field  ever 
gave  so  much  varied  vital  material. 


THE   MISSOURI   MEETING 

The  Department  of  Commercial 
Training,  of  the  Missouri  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  will  meet  in  St.  Louis 
on  November  16,  17,  and  18,  and  a 
good  program  has  been  prepared  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  make 
the  meeting  worth  while  to  any  busi- 
ness educator  who  may  find  it  pos- 
sible to  be  present. 


f^^f^Uii/zie^^f^ifi&u^i^r'      ^ 


Lessons  in 

Practical    Penmanship 

C.  E.  DONER,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Penman  Eastern  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools 


Plate    A. 

This  plate  shows  the  standard  tj-pe 
of  letter  used  in  the  following  lessons. 
The  heavy  and  dotted  lines  are  to 
show  that  the  letters  in  this  method 
of  writing  are  based  on  a  scale  of 
fourths.  For  example,  a  space,  which 
is  the  width  between  two  blue  lines. 
is   divided   into   four   equal   parts,   and 


all  capital  letters  and  the  loop  letters. 
1.  b,  h,  k,  f.  are  three-fourths  this 
height,  t,  d,  p  one-half,  and  the  mini- 
mum or  lower  case  letters  one-fourth. 
In  other  words,  the  lower  case  letters 
are  one-third,  and  the  t,  d.  p,  or  semi- 
extended  letters  are  two-thirds,  the 
height  of  all  capitals  and  loop  letters 
nbove  the   line.     The   loop   letters  be- 


low the  line  should  extend  half  way 
in  the  space — a  space  meaning  the 
width  between  two  blue  lines — which 
means  the  same  in  length  as  loop  let- 
ters above  the  line.  Become  familiar 
with  these  letters  by  studying  and 
practicing  them.  Refer  to  this  plate 
frequently,  vizualizing  each  letter  and 
figure,  using  the  forms  in  your  daily 
written  work.  Toward  the  back  of 
the  Manual  there  is  another  plate  of 
capitals  giving  a  different  form  of 
some  of  the  letters,  which  are  also 
considered  good  standard  types.  Se- 
lect your  style  of  letter  as  soon  as 
possible  and  learn  to  make  it  well.  It 
IS  better  to  be  able  to  make  one  type 
of  letter  well  than  to  make  several 
poorly. 


'■a  ^  -s  ^  if  ^  ^  "^  ^ 

(y -/=^  :i  ^  _J  ^  q/  '''2/  ^ 

..^^.^^^  ,y^i^     ^^3^^     <^     ---7^-"  /       '2-      3      A^      ^     6>       7      S'     f     o 

These  are  the  principles  of  which  the  letters  are  composed.     They  should  be  referred  to  frequently. 


Lesson  22.  This  is  a  good  drill  lesson  for  developing  freedom  of  n\ovement  in  making  loop  letters  above  and 
below  the  line.  For  drill  2  count  1-2-3-4,  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10.  A  count  like  this  can  be  used  for  the  succeeding  drills. 
Keep  the  loops  narrow  in  drills  3,  4,  5  and  6.     Note  that  they  are  not  made  a  full  space  high. 


^^^^^z^  _x/-a^^./zzz^  ^j-i^^ij^- 


<wO^^^>^'Z--<i-^  tf7^z>/^j^-^'2,,-^^.-^^T^...^^^^C-^>--i^ 


Lesson  23.  For  the  1  count  1-3-3,  and  for  the  b  l-:i-3-dot-curve.  For  the  joined  Is  count  1-3.  1-2.  1-2,  1-2,  1-2. 
curve.  ■  For  the  joined  b's  count  1-3-3-dot.  1-2-3-dot,  1-2-3-dot,  l-2-.3-dot,  1-2-3-dot,  curve.  Count  for  the  words  by 
naming  the  letters  at  such   rate  as  to  write  them  easily  aixl  fluently. 


^     ^^^^uJ/ii^di'^e/iua/^      ^ 
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(^/^^-T-a-^^^^-tS^?^— y    y--'Z^^^'t:^--i^^.^<?''--^.,-'^^-^^^ 


Lesson  24.     Count  8  for  the  oval  and  dot-1-2-3,  or,  dot-l-2-loop  for   the   E.     This  letter  may  also  be  ended  up- 
ward as  shown  in  the  last  four  letters.     Keep  the  middle  loop  small  in  the  E. 

Some  prefer  to  join  the  small  letter  to  the  capital   while   others   prefer   to   write   it   without   joining. 
Use  much  of  your  spare  time  to  improve  your  writing.     It  will  pay  in  the  end. 


m777rrm/n/mjjm/m??m?7n/iU^MiM/ 


/'Z^i-^^--Z^>-2!^--^^f<2'-<.-^^-^^^ 


Lesson  25.     Another  good  drill  lesson  which  should  receive   a   great   deal   of   practice.      Numbers   1   and   2   are 
especially  adapted  for  developing  movement  in  making  loop  letters  below  the  line. 


T'  T  ^  ^  ^  -T  T' 


Lesson  26.  For  the  g  count  glide  1-2-3-curve.  and  for  the  y  count  1-2-3-4-curve.  For  the  joined  g's  count 
glide-l-2-S-glide,  1-2-3-glide,  1-2-3-glide,  1-2-3-glide.  1-2-3-glide.  For  the  joined  y's  count  1-2-3-4,  1-2-3-4,  1-2-3-4, 
1-2-3-4,  1-2-3-4-curve.     Write  the  words  at  the  rate  of  15  to   18  a  minute. 

Be  sure  to  write  this  sentence  well  in  order  to  get  on  good  terms  with  your  practice. 


/2J^s67f7o     /^si/s^jrfo     /2J^^(^7^7o 
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7-7-  7-7-7-7-  J  J  ^  J  J  S  3 
■7-2-7-7-7-7-  S  J>  S  J'  S  S  ^ 
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/    7-SA^^C>yf£yo 
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/   7  3  ^  3-  C  y  f  ^  o 

Lesson  27.  Figures  are  just  as  important  as  letters,  and  in  commercial  work  are  used  more  than  letters.  Viz- 
ualize  the  figures  carefully  by  making  them  large.     The  large  figures  are  intended  primarily  for  form  study. 

The  following  figures  are  to  be  made  small  as  in  every-day  use.  The  count  for  1  is  one,  for  4  one-two-three, 
for  6  one-two,  for  9  one-two-three,  for  7  one-two-three,  for  0  one-two,  for  2  one-two-three,  for  3  one-two-three, 
for  5  one-two-three  and  for  8  one-two.  The  6  and  8  are  a  trifle  higher  than  the  other  figures.  The  0  may  be  made 
either  round  or  oval.     The  round  form  is  preferable.     Become  proficient  in  making  figures. 

Cyfi'^?'—^-^  .^-T^^^^-tT-Z^C^  -^<:^--t>C--'7'~e^  -^^^ 

a>>-T^-t^7i^--'^^£-C'C^L^^c^  i^i^^p'-y^^t-^  (:^--7^z--y  777^/^L^y ^-^T^yt-^A^f^^ 


■  ^iU.y^c^'C^^  ^<-<>^-^777<^^ 


Lesson  28.  It  is  time  now  to  prove  your  skill  in  writing  letters,  words  and  sentences  in  the  form  of  a  para- 
graph. This  is  product  work  and  the  paragraph  should  be  written  several  times  because  it  will  help  you  to  write  all 
written  work  well.  Watch  height,  spacing,  slant,  beginning  and  ending  strokes  and  letter  formations.  Use  this 
paragraph  as  a  model  for  your  own  writing. 


Practical  Business  Writing 


E.  A.  LUPFER 

Zanerian  College,  Columbus 


The  B.  E  Certificate  is  a 

Great  Stimulant  to 

Students— Try  It 


t^     ^^kJ^udi/teM^^^f/iu^i^r' 


Copy  172.  The  first  part  of  z  is  the  same  as  n.  so  it  is  we^l  to  practice  on  the  top  turn  or  n  exercise,  finishing 
with  a  loop.     Count:  one  for  each  turn  and  one  for  the  loop. 

Too  much  counting  is  not  good.  Give  most  of  your  time  and  attention  to  penmanship  and  not  to  counting. 
Counting  is  only  one  of  the  many  helps  we  can  employ  a. id  should  be  used  only  when  it  will  assist  in  getting  better 
writing. 

Copy   173.     Notice  the  full  loop  and  the  crossing.     The  count  is:     1-2. 

Copy  174.     The  g  is  a  combination  of  a  and  j.     Study  a  and  j  and  g  will  lie  easy  to  make.     Close  it  at  the  top. 

Copy  175.  The  slant  of  your  writing  will  be  determined  greatly  by  the  slant  of  your  loops;  therefore,  be  care- 
ful that  you  get  the  proper  slant  to  them.     Give  attention  to  the  connective  stroke  betw-een  z  and  e. 


/  i^ /  a  /  z^  / ^x  /^y /  ^ /  /^ / ^^/  ^/^ /  A/'/  ^/ ^/ ^y/  ^ /^/ ^/  ^ 
/  C  /  {„  /(^/C/C/C/6/C/C/C/C/  C  /  (^  /  ^  /  ^  /  C  /  6,  /  C  /  C  /  C 

/   2   /  2   /X/2/2-/2/:z/Z/Z/2-    /    %    /Z/2-/Z/2~/Z/Z./Z/ 
/  .^  /.  ?  /  J  /  3  /  J   /  ^  /  3   /  3  /  3   /  3  /  ^  /  3   /3/3/3/3/3/3/3 

/.  r  /.  ^/.r  /  ^/  3~  /  ^/jy/j5-/^/  3-  /  ^  /  .jT/  ^  /  j^  /  3~  /  3^/  3-  /  ^  /S 

/  7  ^  7  '7  '7y7''7^7^7''7''/'7^7''7^7^7^7^7^7^7W 
/  7  /  7  /  7  /  7  /  7  /  7  /  7  /  7  /  7  /7/7/f/7/7/7/7/f/f/  ^/ 

/  n  /  o  /o/o/o/o/o/c?/a/o/a/ 0/0/0/0/0/0/0/0/0/0/ 
-  r/  r/  r-/  r/  f^/  r'/  r-/  r^/  r'  /  r/  r'/  r"/  r/  r/  r/  r'/  r/  s--/  r-/  ^/ 

Figures.     Neglect  of  figures  tnay  mean  many  expensi.-e   mistakes.     The   copy  given   is  only  a  suggestion   as  to 
irrangement  and  combinations.     Make  pages  of  figures. 


^^^^uJ/zieJ^'^if/iua/h^       ^ 


Copy  176.  See  how  much  grace  you  can  get  into  thi^  drill.  If  you  can  make  S,  G  and  L  well  you  need  not 
work  on  this  exercise.     Count:     1-2-1-2. 

Copy  177.  You  will  learn  much  about  this  letter  by  studying  it  carelullj-  before  practicing  it.  Trace  over  the 
copy   with   a   dry  pen. 

Copy  178.  The  G  begins  and  ends  the  same  as  S.  Notice  the  parallel  eftect  between  beginning  and  ending 
strokes.     Keep  the  second  part  high,  about  two-thirds  as  high  as  first  part.     Count:     1-2-J. 

Copy  178.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  letter.  Study  the  .graceful  compound  curves.  The  loops  should  be  long 
and  narrow.     The  top  one  larger  than  the  Ijottom  one.     You  should  work  only  on  the  style  you  like  best. 

Copy  180.  These  words  are  easy.  See  how  much  vim  you  can  put  into  the  work,  and  don't  become  discour- 
aged.    \\'inning  a  good  hand  may  mean  a  better  position  for  you. 


Copy  181.     These  exercises  are  to  strengthen  the  down  strokes  of  g  and  f. 

Copy  182.     Be  sure  that  every  q  you  make  contains  a  good  a  closed  at  the  top.     How  about  your  movement? 

Copy  183.  Get  upper  and  lower  loop  the  same  in  size.  Keep  the  crossing  high.  Close  the  lower  loop  on  the 
line  and  not  above.     Comparison  of  your  work  with  the  copy  will  frequently  help  you  to  locate  your  mistakes. 

Copies  184  and  185.  These  words  will  test  your  ability  to  maintain  a  uniform  slant.  They  are  not  beautiful 
words  but  are  excellent  for  drill. 


Copy  186.  The  capital  stem  if  important.  It  is  a  compound  curve  made  with  a  bold  sweep  of  the  arm  and  not 
the  fingers.     It  ends  with  a  dot  above  the  line. 

Copies  187  and  188.  You  can  have  your  choice,  but  be  sure  to  master  one  stjle.  Remember  the  one  who  can 
write  better  than  the  other  fellow  is  likely  to  get  the  job. 


Copy   189.     If  you  have  mastered  all  copies  this  far  you    should    he    able    to    win    a    Certificate    of    Proficiency. 
Write  a  specimen  contair.irg  the  following  material  and  s_'r.d  to  Zaner  &  Bloser,  Columbus.  O.: 


\      B      C      D      E      F      G      H      I      I      K      L      M      X     O      P     Q      R      S     T     U     \'     W" 
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This   is  a   specimen   of  my   plain   business   penmanship  such  as  I   acquired  by   following 
given  in  The  Business  Educator  and  as  a  student  in   the  (School),  (City). 

(  Student's  name ) 

the 

lessons 

1  Present  date) 

This  is  a  daily  lesson  and  is  presented  to  show  what  I  have  found  an  excellent  and  successful  plan  in  teaching 
business  writing.  For  rapid  improvement  the  movement  drills  should  be  arranged  to  fit  the  lesson.  When  the  pre- 
vailing movement  in  making  a  letter  is  direct  or  indirect,  the  drill  should  correspond. 

Movement  drills  have  a  two-fold  purpose;  that  of  gaining  muscular  control  and  establishing  letter  forms.  When 
practicing  for  movement  cohtrol,  a  great  variety  of  drills  should  be  used,  but  drills  that  have  a  direct  connection 
with  the  letter  forms  should  be  used  most  frequently.  You  will  notice  in  the  above  lesson  that  the  drills  tend  toward 
letter  forms  and  correspond  in  direction  of  movement  to  that  which  is  used  in  the  letters.  In  this  way,  great 
freedom  is  attained  and  the  applicuiion  to  t'-.u  iciters  is  J.:ect.  After  the  development  of  a  free  movement  it  is  well 
to  use  capital  letters  and  combinations  of  the  small  letters  as  drill  exercises.  Too  much  rotary  motion  is  almost  as 
harmful  as  not  enough  of  it,  and  tliis  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  great  many  pupils  have  a  good  movement  because 
of  the  excessive  practice  on  the  ovals,  but  who  cannot  make  a  good  application  of  it  to  the  letter  forms,  and  the 
combination  of  the  letters  in  the  constructon   of  words  and   sentences. 

.Another  feature  of  very  great  importance  is  the  arrangement  of  the  lesson  for  practice.  No  one  should  practice 
in  a  hit  and  miss  way,  but  have  a  defin'te  number  of  letters,  drills  or  w'hat  else  may  be  used  for  a  copy.  If  you 
tell  your  pupils  that  the  line  should  be  fiilled  with  a  certain  letter,  you  would  find  that  some  would  write  8  or  10, 
and  others  may  have  20  or  30;  neither  of  which  would  be  spaced  right  for  good  penmanship.  The  lesson  should  be 
planned  so  as  to  fill  the  line  with  writing  that  is  approximately  right  in  spacing  and  size  for  regular  clerical  work. 
A  line  consisting  of  eighteen  capital  letters,  or  a  sentence  of  32  letters  written  within  a  space  of  T/i  inches  is  a  good 
standard  of  general  writing.  Since  there  is  much  more  work  done  on  movement  than  good  form  while  learning  to 
write,  there  is  but  little  danger  of  pupils  writing  too  small,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  too  large — scattered  and 
sliapeless. 

By  following  the  plan  of  requiring  a  definite  number  of  letters  or  words  the  pupil  will  at  once  find  it  necessary 
to  take  great  pains  in  the  matter  of  execution  and  spacing.  It  will  encourage  precison  and  neatness  as  well  as  legi- 
liility.  The  good  teacher  of  writing  will  always  devise  new  plans  and  new  arrangements  of  the  drills  and  penman- 
ship'lessons  so  as  to  make  the  work  intensely  interesting  to  the  pupil  without  losing  sight  of  the  prime  object  of 
practicing  penmanship. 

Drills  must  tend  toward  the  development  of  a  free  movement  and  letters  forms  that  are  perfect  according  to 
the  standard  system  of  penmanship.  .Another  important  matter  is  to  arrange  the  lessons  so  as  to  cover  a  complete 
course  in  writing,  embracing  all  the  capitals,  small  letters,  figures,  signs  and  abbreviations  used  in  the  expression  of 
thought.  These  should  be  covered  often  in  going  through  the  course  so  that  no  part  will  be  omitted  or  receive  too 
little  attention.  Pupils  will  often  practice  excessively  on  the  letters  or  drills  they  like  best  and  omit  other  work  that 
is  just  as  important. 

Preparedness 

F.-ery  one  who  expects  to  become  a  successful  teacher  of  wr'ting  must  not  only  be  an  advocate  of  a  free  move- 
ment but' must  know  its  direct  application  to  real  good  penmanship.  There  is  much  to  learn  concerning  penmanship 
and  the  correct  way  of  teaching  it.  and  one  who  is  not  thorou.ghly  fam-liar  with  the  correct  methods  of  teaching 
penmanship  should  do  well  to  take  a  complete  course  at  the  Zjuierian  College,  where  pupils  are  not  only  taught  how 
to  execute  well,  but  how  to  teach  writing  in  a  methodical,  systemat'c  way,  which  alone  is  one  of  the  important 
duties  of  the  profession.  There  are  young  men  and  women  who  have  a  natural  love  for  good  penmanship  and  who, 
if  properly  trained,  would  become  very  successful  teachers.  There  is  a  very  strqn.g  demand  at  a_ll_  times  for  well 
trained  teachers  of  penmanship,  especially  those  who  have  a  good  general  education  with  the  ability  to  assist  in 
teaching  commercial  subjects 
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Our  Policy:  Better  Writing  Through 
Improved  Teaching  and  Methods, 
Form  with  Freedom  from  the  Start. 


GIRLS  vs.  BOYS 

"Girls  are  Better  Writers  Than 
Boys."  "Girls  Carry  Off  Writing 
Honors  Again."  These  two  headings 
were  used  by  an  Oiiiaha  newspaper  in 
the  spring  of  1915  and  l'.)16,  respec- 
tively, in  reference  to  the  public 
scliool  writing  exhibits  held  in  the 
Umaha  City  hall  building.  This  con- 
dition is  not  uncommon,  however,  for 
girls  quite  generally  lead  the  boys  in 
writing  in  the  public  schools.  This 
seems  strange  when  the  fact  is  that 
nearly  all  professional  penmen  are 
men. 

Why  are  girls  better  writers  than 
boys?  The  writer  of  this  article  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  this  qui.-stioii 
and  believes  that  he  has  learned  some 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  con- 
dition. 

One  of  the  contributory  causes  lies 
in  the  great  difference  in  the  weights 
and  kinds  of  clothing  that  girls  and 
boys  wear.  While  it  may  be  that  in 
some  cases  girls  dress  too  lightly  for 
their  own  physical  good,  we  believe 
that  usually  their  dress  is  more  sen- 
siljle  than  that  of  the  boys  for  school 
room  use.  The  temperature  of  the 
school  room  is  usually  kept  at  from 
08  to  72  degrees.  Girls  wearing  light 
weight  waists  with  short  sleeves  and 
low  collars  are  comfortable  in  these 
rooms.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  boys 
in  the  same  temperature  are  often  un- 
comfortable, dressed  as  they  frequent- 
ly are,  in  long  sleeved  shirts,  lined 
woolen  vests,  long  sleeved  lined 
woolen  coats,  and  sometimes  with 
long  sleeved  jerseys  or  heavy  sweat- 
ers  with   high,   close-fitting  collars? 

Tlie  style  and  quantity  of  clothing 
worn  liy  the  girls  in  our  schools  al- 
lows the  air  to  reach  and  ventilate  the 
body,  which  is  very  important  from 
a  hygienic  standpoint.  This  helps 
tliem  to  keep  in  good  health  and  to 
be  wide  awake,  clear  minded,  and 
alert.  The  short  sleeves  leave  the 
arms  free  for  the  development  of  the 
arm,  or  muscular  movement  writing. 

The  clothing  so  often  worn  by  the 
boys  keeps  the  air  from  the  body.  It 
tends  to  make  them  too  warm, 
drowsy,  and  in  anything  but  a  highly 
receptive  mood.  Cuffs  and  long, 
heavy  tight  sleeves  interfere  decided- 
ly with  the  development  of  a  style 
of  writing  that  is  worth  while  and 
discourages  them  in  their  attempts  to 
learn  to  write  easily  and  rapidly. 

.\nother  reason  for  girls  being  bet- 
ter writers  than  boys  is  the  use  of 
tobacco  by  the  boys.  Kn  alarmingly 
large  number  of  boys  in  the  public 
schools  of  every  city  smoke  cigarettes 
or  use  tobacco  in  some  form.  .Scien- 
tific investigations  prove  without 
question  that  the  use  of  toliacco  dur- 
ing the  adolescent  period  retards  both 
piiysical  and  mental  growth.     Careful 


observation  shows  conclusively  that  it 
also  interferes  greatly  with  tlie  ac- 
quiring of  a  good  handwriting  by  the 
growing  child. 

.\thletics  has  been  blamed  by  some 
for  the  poor  writing  by  the  boys. 
While  there  may  be  some  grounds  for 
this  idea,  exercise,  if  not  too  strenu- 
ous, helps  rather  than  hinders  in  the 
development  of  muscular  control 
which  is  necessary  to  good  writing. 
Excessive  exercise  will,  of  course,  un- 
nerve one  for  the  time  being  and  in- 
terfere greatly  with  writing,  but  tliere 
is  not  a  great  amount  of  this  found 
in   the   public   schools. 

J.  A.  SAVAGE, 
Supervisor  of  Writing, 
Omaha    Pulilic    Schools. 


GROWING    vs.    GOING 

.■\  competitor  recently  unwittingly 
complimented  us  by  accusing  us  of 
changing  our  mind  and  methods  dur- 
ing the  past  years.  Without  change 
there  can  be  no  progress.  It  is  not 
enough  to  merely  keep  going,  but  it 
is  more  important  to  keep  growing, 
for  growth  means  change  and  change 
means   action. 

Through  commercial  promotion  one 
may  keep  going  a  given  time  without 
growing,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  until  it  becomes  truly  a  "going" 
instead    of  a   coming   concern. 

This  is  as  true  of  penmanship  meth- 
ods and  practice  as  of  anything  else. 
He  who  teaches  todav  as  he  did  a 
decade  ago  is  dead  pedagogically  and 
practically,  although  he  may  not 
know   it. 

.''ind  our  conception  of  progress  is 
one  of  change  in  conformity  to  the 
trend  of  events,  for  events  proclaim 
the  life  of  today  and  herald  the  life 
of   tomorrow. 

The  Business  Educator  believes  in 
practicing  that  which  it  proclaims — 
progress — and  to  that  end  invites 
change  in  methods  and  practice  when- 
ever they  indicate  improvement  and 
increased  efficiency. 

We  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
non-standpatism,  and  we  hope  to 
keep  in  the  growing  and  not  the  go- 
ing class. 

SPECIALIZATION  AND  NAR- 
ROWNESS 

"The  trend  of  specialization  is  nar- 
rowness" is  a  common  saying,  and 
true  in  many  particulars,  but  not  es- 
sentially true. 

Specialization  is  necessary  for  efli- 
ciency  and  eflSciency  is  necessary  for 
the  highest  service.  If  efficiency  is 
the  end,  then  specialization  is  a  'fail- 
ure, but  if  it  is  but  a  means  to  service, 
tlien   it  is  a  success. 

Some  specialists  follow  a  calling  in 
order  to  earn  a  living  while  they  en- 
joy life  in  some  other  line.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  teaching  or  of 
teachers  as  a  class.  They  teach  be- 
cause they  enjoy  it  and  because  they 
live  by  it. 

The  same  is  true  of  supervisors.  As 
a  whole  they  enjoy  supervision  be- 
cause their  hearts  are  in  the  work  and 
they     earn     their     living     by     it.     Of 


course,  occasionally  you  will  find  one 
who  is  in  it  solely  for  the  money  in 
It  and  whose  heart  is  in  some  other 
line. 

The  real  menace  to  supervision, 
however,  is  not  the  few  who  are  in 
it  because  they  can  earn  easier  money 
by  it  than  in  any  other  respectable 
way,  but  the  many  who  are  super- 
ficially  or  narrowly   trained. 

The  superficially  trained  are  those 
who  have  taught  little,  if  at  all,  and 
who,  after  a  few  weeks'  training  by 
correspondence  or  in  school,  begin  the 
work  of  training  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  narrowly  trained  are  those  who 
know  something  about  some  one 
method  or  system  and  imagine  they 
know  it  all, 

A  true  specialist  knows  his  subject 
from  A  to  Z — knows  its  history;  its 
successes  and  its  failures;  its  possi- 
bilities   and    limitations. 

The  narrow,  the  superficial,  and  the 
selfish  lead  to  their  own  early  un- 
doing and  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
average  supervisor  is  a  success  and  a 
necessity. 
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FEDERATION      ORGANIZATION 

At  the  coming  meeting  in  Chicago 
plans  of  organization  will  be  present- 
ed and  discussed  with  a  view  of  im- 
provement and  progress. 

Whether  it  is  a  one.  two,  three,  four, 
live,  or  six  or  more  sectional  organi- 
zation matters  little  except  in  the 
minds  of  those  attending.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  lies  in  the  spirit, 
optimism,  enthusiasm,  inspiration  of 
its  members  and  not  in  the  form  of  its 
organization. 

Let  all  grasp  that  fact  and  the  or- 
ganization will  be  the  servant  of  those 
who  go  there  for  information,  inspira- 
tion, and  fellowship. 

Whether  to  continue  to  subdivide 
into  sections  according  to  subjects, 
such  as  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  pen- 
manship, etc.,  or  to  divide  according 
to  schools,  such  as  public  and  private, 
we  do  not  know  nor  care  greatly  be- 
cause it  is  the  spirit,  not  the  letter, 
that  determines  the  worth. 

The  result  will  be  much  the  same. 
The  more  sections,  the  fewer  subdi- 
visions; the  fewer  the  sections  the 
,  greater  the  number  of  sub-sections  or 

{■■  round-tables. 
Make  sure  the  purpose  is  progres- 
sive and  fraternal,  and  the  result  will 
lie  inspirational  and  Ijeneficial  to  all 
who  attend  and  to  our  common  com- 
mercial   educational    cause. 


bart.  Advertising,  and  Solomon  S. 
Huebner,  Insurance  and  Marketing, 
while  men  well  known  in  the  business 
world  will  give  instruction  in  the  var- 
ious courses  which  comprise  account- 
ing, advertising  and  salesmanship, 
banking  and  finance,  insurance,  com- 
merce and  trade,  organization  and 
management,  transportation,  and  man- 
ufactures. Like  courses  are  also  given, 
together  with  typewriting  and  stenog- 
raphy, in  the  Extension  Courses, 
evenings  during  the  academic  year. 


COLUMBIA    SCHOOL    OF 
BUSINESS 

Beginning  on  Septemlier  27,  the 
new  School  of  Business  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  began 
operation,  and  is  a  school  demanding 
previous  college  training  of  at  least 
two  years.  The  first  year  corresponds 
to  the  third  year  of  the  college  course, 
and  24  out  of  the  34  points  are  re- 
quired as  follows:  Accounting,  Ad- 
vanced Economics  or  History  of 
.American  Commerce,  Business  Or- 
■  ^anization  and  Administration,  Cor- 
poration Finance  or  Money  and  Bank- 
ing, and  French  or  German  or  Span- 
ish. In  the  second  and  third  years 
students  are  permitted  to  elect  their 
entire  programme,  subject  only  to  the 
approval  of  the  Director.  In  addition 
to  candidates  for  a  degree,  students 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  actively 
engaged  in  business  and  qualified  to 
take  certain  courses,  may  be  admitted 
as  special  students.  Among  the  offi- 
cers will  be  Professor  Roswell  Cheney 
McCrea,  Economics:  Professor  Rob- 
ert H.  Montgomery,  .Accounting,-  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Murray  Haig.  Econom- 
ics and  Business  Organization:  Pro- 
fessor Hastings  Lyon,  Finance  and 
Business  Law;  Dr.H.  Parker  Willis, 
Banking;  Dr.  T.  W.  Van  Metre, 
Transportation;     Guy    Richard    Hub- 


The  Society  numbers  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  metnbers  and  com- 
bines the  benefits  of  social  and  pro- 
fessional activity  in  its  work.  We 
found  the  members  big,  wholehearted, 
appreciative,  efficient  men — the  kind 
that  are  making  Milwaukee  famous 
for  efficiencv. 


FEDERATION   INTERESTS 
Programs.    Number  Seven 

It  is  easy  to  criticise  but  much  more- 
difficult  to  construct.  Program  mak- 
ing is  much  more  difficult  than  it  ap- 
pears. And  what  is  good  this  year 
is  not  good  next  year.  Furthermore, 
what  suits  one  fails  to  satisfy  another. 
\'iewpoints,  special  interests,  hobbies, 
tmieliness,  needs,  and  wants  all  enter 
into  mental  menus. 

All  of  which  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  the  problem  of  what  constitutes 
a  good  program  is  a  complex  one. 
and  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
please  all,  but  that  should  not  dis- 
courage us  from  attempting  to  benefit 
the  man)'. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  as 
soon  as  a  meeting  is  decided  upon 
and  the  executive  committee  an- 
nounced, for  all  who  are  interested  to 
write  the  committee  or  head  officers 
and  suggest  the  things  they  would 
like  discussed,  and  either  oflfering  to 
present  the  subject  or  name  some  per- 
son of  ability  to  present  the  topic. 

Sometimes  such  suggestions  fall  by 
the  wayside  but  not  as  a  rule.  Why 
not  now,  then,  good  reader,  render  a 
real  service  by  writing  the  President 
or  Chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  you  are 
most  interested,  in,  suggest  and  re- 
quest the  things  nearest  your  pro- 
fessional heart. 

If  it's  methods  you  want,  or  prac- 
tices, or  results,  or  demonstrations,  or 
c-TUtes'ts,  or  experiments,  or  surveys, 
or  what  not,  say  so.  .Avoid  embarras- 
sing the  officials  or  vourself  by  sug- 
gesting something  which  may  interest 
or  concern  only  a  special  few,  or  of  an 
advertising  nature.  Committees  nor 
audiences  enjoy  being  gold-bricked. 
.\nd  yet  that  occurs  about  once  or 
twice  each  convention.  Make  these 
exceptions  still  more  exceptional  and, 
rare  by  suggesting  the  true,  the  time- 
ly, the  needful,  the  helpful  and  thus 
crowd  out  the  selfish  and  pompous.  ^ 

Think  out  a  program  and  submit  it 
forthwith.  Make  it  helpful,  vitalizing, 
fundamental,  interesting,  instructive, 
timelv,  constructive. 


M.  A.  S. 


While  in  Milwaukee  in  September 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the 
Milwaukee  .Accountants'  Society  upon 
the  subject  of  handwriting.  For  a 
dozen  years  this  organization  has  op- 
posed vertical  writing,  and  as  a  result 
a  modern  system  and  method  is  now 
in  use  in  the  schools. 


MENTAL 

MEANDERINGS\ 

CARL  C.  MARSHALL  ^^ 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

The  Universities  and  Bookkeeping 
A  good  friend  of  mine,  who  for  the 
sake  of  the  amenities  shall  be  name-  > 
less,  has  a  "crow  to 
pluck"  with  the  uni- 
versity, and  he  carries 
the  plucking  process, 
— quills,  pinfeat  hers 
and  all  —  through 
some  two  or  three 
columns  of  a  recent 
issue  of  a  paper  which 
he  publishes.  Some  of 
his  pungent,  not  to 
say  acrid  criticisms,  are  rather  well 
taken,  it  seems  to  me,  especially  his 
objection  that  the  universities  are  m 
some  cases  spoiling  the  teachers  they 
are  training  by  putting  too  much 
'•highfalutin"  in  their  heads,  thereby 
causing  them  to  shoot  way  over  the 
mark  when  they  take  up  the  teacher's 
job. 

However,  I  think  my  friend  does 
not  give  due  credit  to  the  departments 
of  accountancy,  in  the  various  univer- 
sities, for  the  very  important  service 
they  are  rendering  in  putting  book- 
keeping upon  an  accounting  basis. 
Bookkeeping  alone  is  hardly  more 
than  a  matter  of  routine,  more  or  less 
mechanical,  and  without  reason  or 
principle.  When  you  begin  to  con- 
sider the  reason  and  purpose  of  book- 
keeping, you  get  accounting.  Plenty 
of  good  bookkeepers  know  nothing 
whatever  of  accounting.  They  are 
only  fitted  to  perch  upon  an  office 
stool  and  copy  records,  and  add  col- 
umns of  figures.  They  get  from  $10.00 
to  .$2,5.00  a  week,  according  to  their 
expertness,  and  it  is  usually  all  they 
are  worth,  as  they  are  merely  a  part 
of  the  office  furniture,  like  an  adding 
machine  or  a  mimeograph.  An  ac- 
countant is  a  very  different  kind  ot 
person.  He  knows  as  well  as  works. 
There  is  the  same  distinction  between 
a  bookkeeper  and  an  accountant  as 
between  a  house  carpenter  and  an  ar- 
chitect. 

The  universities  af«  doing  a  good 
thing  in  turning  out*  students-  of  ac- 
counting, also,  teachers  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  principles  of  ac- 
counting, as  a  necessary  preparation 
for  teaching  bookkeeping.  Men  like 
Professor  Montgomery,  of  Columbia, 
Professor  Wildman,  of  the  New  York 
University,  Professor  Scoville,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  do^ns  of 
others  T  might  name,  are  rendering  a 
splendid  service  to  the  cause  of  com- 


iiicrcial  education  l)y  offering  cocirses 
in  their  departments  whicli  are  of  sig- 
Jial  value  to  teachers  who  want  to  do 
something  more  for  their  students 
ilian  to  convert  them  into  office-stool 
Ipiiokkeepers. 


who  are  always  alive  to  such  a  move- 
ment. Of  course,  the  commercial 
teacher  in  the  high  school  is  the  logi- 
cal agent  for  starting  the  idea,  and 
business  colleges  also  could  often  win 
public  favor  by  the  same  means. 


Let  us  have     One    of    the    best    new 
Thriit  ideas  that  has  shown  its 

head  above  the  educa- 
tional horizon  in  many  moons  is  the 
present  growing  movement  for  the 
cultivation  of  thrift  among  children. 
In  the  last  year  or  two,  especially, 
tliis  idea  has  been  taking  a  practical 
direction.  Banks  in  many  cities  have 
been  co-operating  with  teachers  in 
iictting  the  children  to  make  weekly 
deposits  of  their  savings.  In  many 
in.-itanccs,  tlie  banks  give  to  each 
child  a  toy  "savings  bank"  and  an 
agent  of  the  bank  visits  the  school 
every  Friday  afternoon  to  receive  the 
deposits.  The  deposits  during  one 
term  in  a  single  eighth  grade  school 
in  a  western  city  amounted  to  over 
.$.5(10.  Most  of  this  was  in  "dribbles" 
-iuywhere  from  10  cents  to  a  dollar  but 
one  twelve-year-old  led  the  list  with 
deposits  of  his  own  earnings  amount- 
ing to  over  ninety  dollars.  In  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska,  the  Commercial  Club 
111  co-operation  with  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  has  got  out  a  little 
booklet  with  special  drills  in  minor 
account-keeping,  and  other  practical 
matters.  This  booklet  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  regular  class  work  in 
the  schools. 

In  another  western  town  a  '"'I  hrift 
Club"  was  organized  among  the  high 
.-.cliool  freshmen  l>v  the  commercial 
leacher.  This  Club  had  regular  week- 
ly meetings  and  discussed  not  only 
I  he  matter  of  savings  and  earnings, 
but  each  member  was  required  to 
keep  an  accurate  account  of  his  own 
personal  receipts,  earnings  and  ex- 
penditures. The  scheme  awakened  in- 
terest among  young  working  people 
outside  of  the  school,  many  of  whom 
asked  the  |)rivilege  of  joining  the 
Thrift  Chill. 

At  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  the  high 
school  runs  a  branch  bank  with  a 
regular  set  of  books,  and  with  stu- 
dents supplying  the  clerical  force 
I  he  deposits  in  this  school  bank  are 
turned  over  each  day  to  the  city  banks 
under  a  mutually  satisfactory  arrange- 
nient.  I  believe  it  was  Durand  W. 
Springer,  the  present  efficient  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, who  started  this  idea  when 
lie  was  head  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  .^nn  Arbor  High 
School.  A  similar  system  is  in  opera- 
tion in  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
.It  Tioston. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  chil- 
dren of  our  public  .schools  may  easily 
lie  turned  in  the  direction  of  saving 
instead  of  squandering,  and  of  be- 
loniing  money-earners  rather  than 
iniiney-spenders.  There  is  an  oppor- 
tunity in  thousands  of  towns  for  a 
live  teacher  to  get  this  idea  going, 
and  not  only  render  a  valuable  service 
lo  the  children,  but  win  the  support 
and  appreciation  of  the  I)usiness  men. 


Improvidence     Man     is    a    Inindle    of 
A   Habit  habits.       \ery    few    of 

us  direct  our  conduct 
as  we  go  along.  We  run  on  the  tracks 
of  habit.  We  are  therefore  bad  or 
good  according  as  our  habits  are  bad 
or  good.  The  worst  handicap  we 
.\mericans  carry  is  the  habit  of  thrift- 
lessncss.  Measured  by  what  the  peo- 
ple have  and  consume,  this  is  the 
richest  and'  most  prosperous  country 
in  the  world.  We  have  had  more  rich 
land  than  we  have  needed;  our  plains 
and  forests  have  abounded  in  game, 
lumber,  and  other  natural  products  to 
be  had  for  the  taking;  work  has  been 
plentii'ul,  wages  high,  and  living  easy. 
Hardly  one  American  in  a  hundred 
has  ever  felt  the  pinch  of  real  poverty 
as  It  is  felt  in  less  favored  lands.  This 
very  prosperity  has  fostered  careless- 
ness and  confidence  as  to  the  future, 
ease  as  to  the  present,  and  above  all! 
social  and  individual  extravagance. 
We  have  reared  several  generations  of 
happy-go-lucky  people,  who  have  sel- 
dom needed  to  take  thought  for  the 
morrow,  as  to  what  they  should  eat  or 
what  thev  should  drink  or  wherewith- 
al they  should  be  clothed.  The  result 
IS  that  we  are  the  most  wasteful,  ex- 
travagant, improvident  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  In  these  resuects 
we  are  the  wonder  of  every  intelligent 
foreigner  who  observes  us. 

One  significant  evidence  of  this  is 
set  forth  in  a  recent  issue  of  Colliers 
Weeklv.  It  appears  that  in  Hurope, 
just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
war,  the  number  of  savings  bank  de- 
positors for  each  inoo  of  population 
ranged  in  the  several  countries  from 
250  to  over  SCO.  thrifty  little  Switzer- 
land heading  the  list.  Cxreat  Britain 
came  next,  and  then  Gernianv  and 
France.  In  none  of  the  dozen  or  more 
countries  was  the  number  of  deposi- 
tors per  1000  less  than  200.  In  the 
United  States  the  number  was  less 
then  100. 

But  times  are  changing.  The  coun- 
try IS  filling  up  with  people  who  come 
to  us  with  hungry  mouths  from  other 
shores.  When  the  war  is  over,  more 
still  w'ill  come.  The  easiness  of  living 
is  diminishing:  the  cost  is  increasing; 
comoetition  for  the  necessities  as  well 
as  the  luxuries  of  life  is  increasing. 
Not  much  longer  will  either  the  work- 
ingman  or  the  salary-earner  be  able 
to  have  porterhouse  steak  for 'break- 
fast every  morning,  and  come  home  in 
the  evening  to  sirloin  roast  or  chick- 
en. In  short,  the  American  has  come 
to  the  time  when  he  must  either  learn 
to  economize  oil  else  go  hungry  and 
cold.  This  meaijs  that  we  must  get  a 
new  set  of  livin;g  habits.  These  like 
all  others  will  /ave  to  be  formed  in 
vouth.  The.r-fason  that  Italian  and 
Slavic  laborers  can  maintain  them- 
selves, and  save  money,  and  bring 
their  relatives  from  across  the  water, 
while  jobless  .'\mericans  are  tramping 


or  loafing  on  park  benches,  and  curs- 
ing the  country  or  their  "luck,"  is, 
that  these  immigrants,  through  hard 
necessity,  have  been  taught  thrift  in 
their  youth,  and  have  fixed  habits  of 
living  and  saving  that  fit  in  with  their 
hard  living  conditions  which  are  less 
hard  here  than  those  they  have  been 
used   to. 

The  question  is,  how  are  our  Amer- 
icans to  get  these  habits  of  thrift  and 
providence  for  the  future?  Can  the 
school  help?  Yes,  if  they  go  about  it 
right.  Will  they?  As  the  Spaniards 
say,  "Quien   Sabe." 


Some  L'on't    tell   a    student 

Schoolroom  what  he  can  find  out  for 
Dent's  himself,      even      if     you 

have  to  lose  the  chance 
of  showing  that  you  know  it  yourself. 

Don't  pretend  to  know  what  you 
don't  know.  You  are  sure  to  get 
caught  at  it,  and  come  to  grief. 

Don't  be  sarcastic;  sarcasm  in  a 
schoolroom  is  as  killing  as  frost  in  a 
.greenhouse. 

Don't  bring  on  chronic  laryngitis 
by  talking  in  the  tones  of  a  peacock. 
More  sense  and  less  sound — a  hun- 
dred-horse whistle  does  not  go  well 
with  a  ten-horse  engine.  It  is  the 
little  rattle-trap  machines  that  make 
the  noise  on  the  road.  The  big  cars 
move   silently. 

Don't  talk  to  your  students  like  a 
bowery  tough,  and  expect  them  to 
rate  you  as  a  gentleman. 

Don't  fool  away  your  students' 
time;  it  is  costing  them  good  money. 

Don't  show  that  your  school  work 
bores  you;  being  bored  is  catching; 
so  IS  enthusiasm. 


HARDEST  AND  LARGEST 

The  commercial  department  of  the 
Burlington,  \t..  High  School,  aims  to 
be  the  hardest  in  the  high  school,  as 
we'l  as  the  largest.  Every  member  of 
tlie  commercial  faculty  was  studying 
during  the  summer;  two  attended  the 
University  of  Vermont,  one  was  at 
Simmons,  one  studied  privately,  and 
one  was  at  Harvard.  Aggressive  work 
is  planned  in  every  department.  The 
use  of  the  phonograph  in  penmanship 
and  typewriting  give  smoothness  and 
enthusiasm. 

IR\TNG  v.  COBLEIGH,  Prin. 


NOTICE 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
South  Dakota  Commercial  Teachers' 
.Association  will  be  held  in  Water- 
town,  S.  Dak.,  on  Monday,  November 
37,  1916.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  commercial  rooms  in  the  high 
school.  Mr.  J.  S.  Knox  will  be  with 
us  and  a  live  program  is  assured.  All 
teachers  who  can  possibly  do  so  are 
urged   to   he   present. 

.lAY  W.  MILLER. 

President. 
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The  High  School  Commercial  Program 

D.  WALTER  MORTON,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A. 

Dean  of  School  of  Commerce,  University  of  Oregon.  Eugene.  Ore. 


PAPER  NUMBER  2 


THE  ONE-YEAR  COURSE 

Tlie  one-year  cuiiiniercial  course 
may  be  found  in  isolated  cases.  It  is 
not  a  regular  course,  but  sonietinies 
tlie  reason  the  course  is  put  in  a  high 
school  curriculum,  is  because  some 
teacher,  with  training  in  some  one  or 
two  of  the  commercial  subjects,  and 
with  a  special  interest  and  enthus- 
iasm, manages  to  make  it  known  to 
the  superintendent  or  principal  that 
.ihc  can  teach  commercial  work. 
.\aturally  such  a  teacher  is  assigned 
the  commerce  subject,  or  subjects,  as 
part  of  her  program,  and  in  this  way 
in  these  isolated  cases,  students  are 
given  opportunity  to  take  work  of  a 
commercial  nature.  The  subject 
taught,  very  largely  depends  upofi  the 
training  of  the  teacher  selected.  If 
.-.he  knows  stenography  and  typewrit- 
m;.;.  these  subjects  are  oflfered.  If 
~\\y  happens  to  know  bookkeeping, 
i'hI  not  stenography  and  typewriting, 
p.issihly  bookkeeping  and  commercial 
arithmetic  are  offered.  In  other  in- 
stances, commercial  arithmetic,  and 
business  correspondence,  spelling  and 
penmanship  are  offered.  There  seems 
to  lie  no  definite  plan  for  a  one-year 
course. 

The  State  Law  Offering  Bonuses 
for  Commercial  Work  the  Cause  for 
the  Course  in  Some  Instances.  The 
writer  happens  to  know  of  schools 
ill  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  where  the 
conditions  named  aliove  did  not  ob- 
tain, but  the  purpose  for  putting  in 
the  course  was  not  the  training  and 
iiithusiasm  of  the  teachers  for  com- 
mercial work,  in  which  they  had 
1  raining,  but  the  legislative  enact- 
ment, whereby  a  bonus  of  as  much  as 
%'.\'M  per  year,  was  offered  to  scliools 
I)roviding  commercial  courses.  In 
these  instances,  and  the  writer  might 
name  certain  schools  in  certain  towns, 
wliere  the  description  he  is  about  to 
.give  will  fit,  a  small  room  was  fitted 
ui),  with  two  or  three  typewriters,  and 
a  teacher  was  selected  from  the  regu- 
br  corps  of  teachers,  to  teach  type- 
writing, and  perhaps  bookkeeping,  not 
Ik  cause  that  teacher  had  had  any 
.■-pecial  training,  but  because  the 
school  board,  superintendent,  or  prin- 
cipal, wished  to  obtain  the  bonus  pro- 
vided in  the  state  law.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  these  cases  it  is  the  impres- 
sion of  the  writer,  that  not  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting  are  offered, 
because  these  subjects  are  so  techni- 
cal that  they  could  hardly  be  taught 
without  training,  but  in  these  schools 
orfering  the  one-year  commercial 
work  in  order  to  obtain  the  state 
bonus,  the  subjects  usually  given  are 
spelling,  penmanship,  commercial 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping  and  tvpewrit- 
ing.  These  subjects  require  less 
technical  preparation,  and.  often  a 
teacher  without  any  special  training, 
will    attempt    to    teach    bookkeeping. 


when  a  good  key  is  furnished  with  the 
.set  used.  In  these  instances  the 
teacher  really  does  little  or  no  teach- 
ing, but,  as  the  writer  has  so  often 
discovered,  much  to  his  disappoint- 
ment, sits  at  the  desk  with  the  key, 
and,  as  the  students  finish  the  various 
directions  given  in  the  set,  audits  and 
corrects  their  work,  sending  them 
back  to  wend  their  own  way  throu.gh 
the  maze  of  bookkeeping  principles, 
into  which  they  are  daily  wandering, 
without  the  help  of  adequate  instruc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Pen- 
manship, likewise,  is  not  well  tau.ght 
because  of  the  lack  of  training  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  who  merely  man- 
ages, in  the  cant  phrase,  "to  get  away 
with  it."  Typewriting,  likewise,  the 
teacher  manages  to  direct,  and,  in  all 
of  this  work  the  instructor  is  a  page 
or  two,  for  the  most  part,  ahead  of 
the  students,  and  really  has  never 
been  over  the  w-ork  under  competent 
instructors. 

The  commercial  arithmetic  is  as- 
signed to  the  algebra  teacher,  who 
has  no  interest  w-hatever  in  it,  and 
who  does  not  want  to  teach  the  suli- 
ject,  as  the  writer  likewise  has  so 
often  discovered,  while  inspecting 
commercial  teaching  in  the  high 
schools  of  Wisconsin.  Such  teachers 
usually  have  no  idea  as  to  the  way  in 
which  to  present  the  subject  of  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  and  problems 
which  could  be  done  mentally,  the 
student  is  permitted  to  work  out,  even 
by  the  use  of  an  algebraical  formula. 

We  would  not  advocate  a  one-year 
course  except  under  the  conditions 
first  mentioned,  where  there  are  en- 
thusiastic teachers,  who  have  had 
sufficient  technical  trainifig,  and  who 
are  fired  with  an  ambition  to  teach 
the  work,  because  of  what  they  see 
can  be  done  for  the  students,  rather 
than  under  the  conditions  later  named, 
in  which  the  teachers  take  the  work 
not  because  tliey  want  it,  hut  because 
they  are  compelled  to  take   it. 

The  Proper  Place  for  Spelling,  Pen- 
manship and  Stenography.  Before 
considering  the  subjects  which  should 
enter  into  the  one-year  high  school 
commercial  course,  it  inight  be  well 
to  make  a  few  observations,  regard- 
ing the  future  point  at  which  some  of 
the  subjects,  now  found  in  the  com- 
mercial course,  probably  may  be 
lilaced  in  the  ordinary  school  pro- 
yram.  .\mong  the  subiects  which 
the  writer  is  convinced  will  no  longer 
need  to  be  taught,  as  they  are  now 
taught,  in  the  high  school  commer- 
cial program,  mav  be  mentioned 
spelling,  penmanship,  and  in  nart, 
stenography. 

Spelling,  Penmanship  and  Stenog- 
raphy a  Grade  Course  and  Not  a  High 
School  Course.  Undoubtedly  the 
jiroper  place  to  teach  penmanshin  and 
spelling  is  the  grades.     The  tendency 


at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  along 
this  very  line.  While  the  child  learns 
tlie  letters  of  the  alphabet,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  learn,  at 
the  sanie  time,  spelling,  and,  if  his 
spelling  is  to  be  phonetic,  as  it  neces- 
sarily will  be  largely.  If  the  new  sys- 
tem of  phonetic  spelling  is  adopted 
generally,  then  there  is  no  reason 
why,  when  the  student  learns  tlie 
sound  of  a  combination  of  letters,  he 
should  not  learn  the  shorthand  stroke 
that  represents  those  letters  at  the 
same  time.  The  w-riter  knows  that 
sfich  a  thing  has  been  proposed  for 
some  years,  and  a  system  has  been 
devised  for  teaching  stenography  in 
the  kindergarten,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  child  learns  the  alphabet,  and 
the  combinations  of  letters  making  up 
the  various  sounds.  This  seems  not 
only  logical  but  economical,  for  there 
is  no  reason,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
why  the  saving  in  time  should  not  be 
accomplished  by  this  method.  There 
also  seems  to  the  writer  no  reason 
why  the  kindergarten  student  should 
not  be  introduced  into  the  mysteries 
of  shorthand.  There  is  a  relation  be- 
tween the  brain  and  the  hand,  that 
necessarily  must  be  considered  when 
one  is  teaching  shorthand.  The  stu- 
dent may  be  able  to  visualize  the 
stroke,  and  even  the  full  word,  but  un- 
less the  hand  receives  the  message 
from  the  brain,  and  responds  to  it,  at 
the  speed  required  to  place  the  image 
of  the  stroke  or  word  on  the  paper  at 
the  same  rate  of  speed,  the  brain  will 
far  exceed  in  speed  the  manual  repro- 
duction of  the  visual  images  of  the 
words,  and  the  student  will  never  be- 
come a  speedy  writer,  until  the  man- 
ual dexterity  is  acquired,  sufticient  to 
enable  both  brain  and  hand  to  work 
at  approximately  the  same  rate  of 
speed.  There  is  certainly  no  better 
time  to  train  the  manual  powers  and 
abilities  of  the  student,  than  in  the 
earlier  years,  and,  even  when  learning 
penmanship  and  spelling  for  the  first 
time.  Some  of  the  shorthand  systems 
recbgnize  this  fact,  and  provide  pen- 
manship exercises,  but  if  the  student 
at  high  school  age  now,  must  require 
penmanship  exercises,  why  not  start 
this  very  training  at  the  moment  he 
first  begins  to  write,  and,  since  short- 
hand must  eventually,  perhaps,  con- 
form to  the  system  of  penmanship 
taught,  namely,  the  muscular  system, 
which  one  of  the  most  widely  used 
shorthand  systems  claims  to  do,  vvhy 
should  we  delay  this  manual  iractice. 
and  separate  it  from  the  ordinary  be- 
ginning penmanship  practice  on  the 
part   of  the   child? 

Stenography  no  more  difficult  to 
teach  than  music.  The  oljjection  that 
''stenography  is  too  difficult  to_  be 
taught  in  the  grades,"  might  be  raised 
in  answer  to  the  above  suggestions. 
Dn  the  other  hand,  stenography  is  no 
more  difficult  than  music,  and.  as  far 
as  fundamentals  are  concerned,  both 
subiects  "robablv  require  the  same 
kind  of  mind  training.  The  music  stu- 
dent is  taught  the  scale,  and  musical 
selections  necessitating  ability  to  re- 
cognize one  note  from  another,  and 
to  distinguish   it.  and   practice   on   the 
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piano  is  thought  to  be  of  advantage 
to  any  music  student  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  eany  grades.  The  musi- 
cian will  deciare  tnat  the  proper  de- 
velopment in  flexibility  ol  muscles, 
and  training  in  the  reading  ol  notes, 
are  best  tor  tne  music  stuQent,  in  the 
eany  years.  If  such  facts  are  true 
regarding  music,  there  certainly  is  no 
reason  why  they  are  not  just  as  true, 
and  just  as  vital,  regarding  the  train- 
ing of  the  pupil  in  shorthand,  and,  as 
far  as  the  manual  dexterity  is  con- 
cerned, even  for  typewriting  also, 
which  when  taught  under  the  touch 
method,  requires  the  same  finger  abil- 
ity, as  does  music  instruction  on  the 
piano. 

Vocational  Guidance.  There  seems 
to  be  a  teeling  on  the  part  of  many 
educators,  that  all  students  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  various 
vocations  open  to  them  as  a  life  work. 
In  lact  in  many  schools,  professional 
vocational  guides  are  provided,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  acquaint  the  children  in 
the  grades,  with  the  possibilities  of 
the  various  vocations,  so  that  they 
may,  at  an  early  date,  make  a  choice, 
which  will  be  a  wise  one,  and  which 
will  not  finally  terminate  in  what  are 
generally  called  "blind  alleys."  If 
such  a  course  is  necessary  for  the 
grade  child,  it  seems  to  the  writer 
even  more  necessary,  at  least  under 
the  present  conditions,  when  such 
courses  are  not  generally  provided  in 
all  of  the  schools  of  the  country,  that 
such  a  course  be  instituted  for  the 
commercial  student  above  all  others, 
livery  one  year  course  should  at  least 
include  some  study  under  the  head  of 
vocational  guidance.  There  are  many 
books  on  the  subject,  and  more  seem 
to  be  forthcoming  from  the  presses 
of  the  various  publishers,  many  of 
which  may  be  used,  even  as  reading 
courses  for  high  school  students  in 
commercial  work.  In  cases  where 
there  is  not  enough  time  for  the  stu- 
dent to  take  a  separate  course,  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher  in  voca- 
tional guidance,  so-called,  we  see  no 
reason  why  such  a  course  could  not 
form  a  part  of  the  reading  assignment 
in  English,  and  when  there  is  not 
time  even  for  a  reading  course  in 
English,  (and  the  English  given  to 
one  and  two-year  high  school  students 
should  certainly  not  be  of  the  cultural 
type  necessarily,)  vocational  guidance 
subjects  might  form  the  basis  of  the 
various  essays  and  compositions  re- 
quired of  the  student  as  English  exer- 
cises. At  all  events  it  is  certainly  im- 
portant that  of  all  the  students  in  the 
school,  those  students  who  are  com- 
pelled to  take  these  abbreviated  com- 
mercial courses,  should  have  an  in- 
sight into  the  possibilities  of  the  vo- 
cations into  which   they  are  to  enter. 

English  in  the  One  and  Two-Year 
Course.  Undnubtedly  the  English  to 
be  taugln  in  the  one  and  two-year 
high  school  commercial  courses 
should  not  be  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture, or  English  literature  courses  so- 
called,  but  rather  English  composition 
and  correspondence  courses.  The 
writer  asked  a  class  made  up  of  com- 
mercial   teachers    this    summer,    what 


form  of  English  work  they  would 
choose,  if  they  were  entering  high 
school  and  taking  a  commercial 
course,  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
would  be  permitted  to  take  just  one 
year  in  school.  The  unanimous  an- 
swer of  this  class  of  teachers  was 
"English  composition."  The  writer 
then  asked  the  reason  for  this  choice. 
He  found  that  the  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  commercial  teachers  was,  that 
the  English  literature  courses  they 
really  were  not  able  to  apply  in  actual 
business,  but  that  they  did  find  a  lack 
of  the  knowledge  of  con. position, 
punctuation,  grammar,  and  ability  to 
write  so  as  to  correctly  express  ideas, 
which  they  wished  to  convey  to  some 
one  else.  This  confirmed  the  writer's 
opinion  that  the  English  given  in 
these  abbreviated  courses  should  be 
necessarily  composition  and  corre- 
spondence. 

The  One-year  Course.  With  the 
above  suggestions  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  we  would  now  propose, 
where  there  is  only  possible  a  one- 
year  course,   the  following: 

One-year  Coiu-se 

First   Semester — 

English    Composition    5 

Bookkeeping     .5 

Typewriting  and   Office   Practice..  5 

Penmanship  and  Spelling   5 

Vocational  Guidance   5 

Second  Semester — 

English     Composition    and     Busi- 
ness Correspondence  .5 

Bookkeeping   5 

Typewriting  and   Ofiice   Practice...! 

Civics    .T 

Commercial    .\rithmetic    5 


N.  Y.  MEETINGS 

(  From  page  31) 
tary.  Amanda  Langdon.  Washington 
Irving  High  School.  Shorthand  Sec- 
tion— Chairman,  H.  G.  Healey,  Evan- 
der  Childs  High  School.  Secretary. 
Meyer  E.  Zinman,  Bay  Ridge  High 
School.  Meetings:  First  Saturday  in 
October,  December,  March  and  May. 
High    .School    of   Commerce   Building. 

State  Teachers  Association.  Com- 
mercial Section — President,  W.  E. 
Weafer,  Hutchinson  -  Centra!  High 
School.  Bufifalo.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence M.  Merville,  Hutchinson-Central 
High  School,  Bufifalo.  Meeting:  No- 
vember 28-29.  1916,  Bufifalo. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  meet- 
ings will  be  held  in  the  local  high 
school   building. 

Commercial  teachers  coming  into 
the  high  schools  of  the  State  for  the 
first  time  and  all  others  interested,  but 
not  at  present  affiliated  with  any  of 
the  associations,  are  invited  to  join  at 
least  one  of  the  associations  and  at- 
tend the  meetings  scheduled  for  the 
coming  year.  To  receive  all  the  an- 
nouncements, the  names  should  be 
forwarded  promptly  to  the  secretary 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

.\  conference  of  commercial  teach- 
ers will  be  held  in  Elmira  on  Decem- 
ber 9th,  at  which  time  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  association  for  that  section 
of  the  State  will  be  considered. 


Planning  a  Civil 

Service  Course 

J.  F.  SHERWOOD,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Formeily    in   the    DEparlment  of   Commerce. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

In  planning  a  Civil  Service  course 
it  is  important  that  a  teacher  be  se- 
lected to  take  charge 
of  the  classes  who  will 
take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  stu- 
dents. It  will  require 
a  teacher  who  is  alive 
to  the  opportunities 
that  Civil  Service  pre- 
paration will  open  up 
to  the  students;  one 
who  will  make  a  spec- 
ial effort  to  not  only  prepare  to  teach 
the  different  subjects  successfully,  but 
who  will  make  an  untiring  effort  to 
keep  himself  well  posted  as  to  any 
changes  that  may  occur  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions; one  who  will  make  a  special 
study  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Federal,  State,  and  Municipal  ex- 
aminations. 

No  special  Civil  Service  text-books 
cire  needed  for  this  course.  It  is  far 
better  to  use  good  standard  text- 
books on  the  different  subjects  than 
to  attempt  to  use  any  of  the  so-called 
Civil  Service  Texts  that  are  appear- 
ing on  the  market.  I  have  examined 
all  the  diflferent  Civil  Service  texts 
that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  and 
have  yet  to  find  one  better  suited  to 
Civil  Service  instruction  than  the  us- 
ual commercial  text-books.  If  your 
instruction  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand, 
typewriting,  penmanship,  English, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  etc.,  is  thorough 
enough  to  properly  equip  j'our  stu- 
dents to  accept  and  hold  positions  as 
clerks,  stenographers,  typists,  book- 
keepers, accountants,  auditors,  etc., 
with  local  firms,  it  won't  be  at  all  dif- 
ficult to  coach  those  same  students  to 
pass  an  examination  for  a  similar  po- 
sition in  the  Civil  Service. 

In  outlining  a  Civil  Service  course. 
I  will  assume  that  you  are  already 
able  to  offer  at  least  three  different 
courses  of  study  as  follows: 

1.  An  English  or  Clerical  course 
which  includes  instructions  in  such 
subjects  as: 

Penmanship. 

Rapid  Calculation, 

Spelling, 

Commercial  Arithmetic, 

Commercial  Geography. 

English. 

2.  A  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 
course  which  includes  instruction  in 
such   subjects  as: 

Penmanship, 

Commercial   Arithmetic. 

English, 

Double    Entry   Bookkeeping, 

Accounting. 

Commercial   Law. 

3.  A  Stenographic  course  whicli 
includes    instruction    in    such    subjects 
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Shorthand   (pencil  or  machine), 

Spelling, 

English, 

Typewriting, 

Machine   Dictation, 

Billing  and  Tabulating. 

When  a  student  who  is  interested 
in  Civil  Service  preparation  enters 
your  school,  have  him  decide  which 
of  the  above  courses  he  desires  to 
take.  Explain  to  him  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  complete  one  of 
the  three  courses  before  he  can  hope 
to  pass  a  Civil  Service  examination 
for  any  classified  Civil  Service  posi- 
tion. The  course  he  should  select 
will  depend  upon  what  examination 
he  desires  to  take,  and  upon  his  pre- 
vious training.  In  most  cases  a  care- 
ful explanation  of  the  different  posi- 
tions in  the  Civil  Service  for  which  he 
may  qualify  should  be  given  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  decide  what  position  he 
prefers.  In  some  instances  he  will 
have  a  particular  examination  in  view 
when  he  comes  to  you,  but  not  often. 
Should  he  decide  upon  the  English  or 
Clerical  course,  he  should  be  placed 
in  that  department  as  any  other  stu- 
dent taking  the  same  course  would 
be.  While  taking  this  course  he  will 
receive  no  special  Civil  Service  in- 
struction. The  same  plan  should  be 
carried  out  with  students  who  desire 
to  take  either  the  Bookkeeping  or 
Stenographic  course.  There  may  be 
some  exceptions  to  this  plan.  Occa- 
sionally you  will  receive  students  who 
are  already  graduates  of  commercial 
schools,  or  high  schools,  and  who 
have  the  necessary  preparation  but 
who  desire  to  be  coached  for  some 
particular  Civil  Service  examination. 
In  the  latter  case  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  Civil  Service  de- 
partment at  once  and  begin  receiving 
special  instruction  and  coaching  for 
the  examination  in  view.  When  any 
student  has  satisfactorily  completed 
one  of  the  regular  courses,  he  is  then 
ready  to  enter  the  Civil  Service  de- 
partment and  be  specially  instructed 
and  coached  for  the  particular  Civil 
Service  examination  he  desires. 

Outline  of  a  Civil  Service  Course 

1.  Clerical  examinations  require 
ability  to  pass  tests  in  common  sub- 
jects only.  It  is  very  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  the  course  be  so  planned 
that  the  student  may  enter  the  classes 
and  receive  instruction  in  the  com- 
mon subjects  which  are  to  be  included 
in  the  examination  for  which  he  wish- 
es to  prepare.  The  best  way  to  meet 
this  demand  is  to  plan  a  special  cleri- 
cal course  covering  all  the  common 
subjects  and  allow  the  student  to 
study  only  those  subjects  needed  in 
his  particular  case. 

This  clerical  course  should  include 
instruction   in  the   following  subjects: 

1.  Penmanship. 

2.  Spelling. 

?..     Arithmetic. 

4.     Geography. 

.5.     Civil    Government   of  the   U.    S. 

6.     English. 

a.  Letter  writing. 

b.  Report  writing. 

c.  Copying  from  plain    copy. 


d.  Copying  from  rough  draft. 

e.  Copying  and  correcting 

manuscript. 

Those  technical  examinations  that  I 
shall  deal  with  here  are  those  that  re- 
quire special  training  in  Bookkeeping 
and  Accounting,  Stenography  and 
Typewriting,  and  a  few  other  com- 
mercial subjects.  After  the  student 
has  completed  the  regular  course  in 
these  subjects,  he  is  then  ready  for 
special  coaching  in  the  subjects  he  ex- 
pects to  be  examined  in.  As  in  the 
Clerical  course,  the  instruction  must 
be  so  arranged  that  the  student  may 
receive  instruction  in  just  those  sub- 
jects required  in  the  particular  exami- 
nation for  which  he  is  preparing.  This 
course  should  include  instruction  in 
the  following  subjects: 

1.  Bookkeeping. 

2.  .Accounting. 

.3.     Commercial  Law. 

4.  Stenography      (pencil      or      ma- 

chine). 

3.  Typewriting. 

a.  Cop}'ing  from  plain    copy. 

b.  Copying  from  rough  draft. 

c.  Copying  and  spacing. 
G.     .Arithmetic. 

7.     Penmanship. 

5.  Spelling. 
".I.     English. 

a.  Letter  writing. 

b.  Report  writing. 

c.  Copying  from  plain    copy. 

d.  Copying  from  rough  draft. 

e.  Copying  and    correcting 

manuscript. 

You  will  note  that  English  plays  an 
important  part  in  both  these  courses 
of  study. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has 
been  thoroughly  coached  in  regard  to 
punctuation,  capitalization,  paragraph- 
ing, syntax,  and  style  before  begin- 
ning the  civil  service  preparation. 
There  is  no  subject  that  should  re- 
ceive more  attention  than  English.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  turn  out 
competent  stenographers,  typists,  and 
clerks,  and  still  disregard  this  import- 
ant subject.  I  know  that  some  of  our 
private  business  schools  are  not  giv- 
ing proper  instruction  in  English,  yet 
they  are  trying  to  graduate  competent 
stenographers  and  office  assistants 
whom  they  expect  to  go  out  in  the 
business  world  and  make  a  great  suc- 
cess. The  sooner  they  realize  that  in- 
struction in  En.glish  is  just  as  essen- 
tial as  instruction  in  shorthand,  or 
bookkeeping,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
them.  Is  it  any  wonder  some  of  our 
private  commercial  school  men  are 
beginning  to  see  as  though  in  a  dream 
"the  handwriting  on  the  wall?" 

Positions  Students  Should  be 
Fitted  For 

Students  may  take  the  clerical 
course  as  outlined  above  and  fit  them- 
selves for  such  positions  in  the  Fed- 
eral civil  service  as:  Post  Office 
clerk.  City  mail  carrier,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous clerical  positions.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  similar  clerical 
positions  in  the  state  and  municipal 
civil  service  that  students  should  and 
will  be  interested  in. 


Students  may  take  the  technical 
commercial  course  as  outlined  above 
and  tit  themselves  for  such  positions 
in  the  different  branches  of  the  civil 
service  as:  stenographers,  typist, 
stenotypist,  stenographic  clerk,  book- 
keeper, accountant  auditor,  income- 
tax  collector  and  inspector,  bank  ex- 
aminer and  many  other  similar  posi- 
tions requiring  training  in  one  or 
more  of  the  technical  subjects  in- 
cluded in  this  course. 

Subjects  Peculiar  to  Civil  Service 
Examinations 

In  looking  over  this  outline  of 
courses  it  will  be  noted  that  in  it  are 
included  a  few  subjects  that  are  pecu- 
liar to  civil  service  examinations. 
Tliese  "peculiar"  subjects  are  properly 
treated  here  under  the  head  of  English 
and  typewriting.  In  the  clerical 
course  English  is  sub-divided  into  five 
parts:  Letter  writing,  report  writing, 
copying  from  plain  copy,  copying 
from  rough  draft,  and  copying  and 
correcting  manuscript. 

Not  all  of  these  subjects  are  includ- 
ed in  any  one  examination;  for  in- 
stance in  the  examination  for  railway 
mail  clerks,  only  two — letter  writing 
and  copying  from  plain  copy — are  in- 
cluded, but  in  the  examination  for 
Bookkeeping  the  subjects,  report 
writing  and  copying  and  correcting 
manuscript  ,are  included. 

In  all  clerical  examinations  one  or 
more  of  these  subjects  will  be  includ- 
ed. They  are  intended  to  test  the 
applicant's  general  training  and  ability 
as  well  as  their  special  fitness  for  the 
position  in  view. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  sub- 
ject typewriting  is  sub-divided  into 
three  parts  —  Copying  from  Plain 
Copy,  Copying  from  Rough  Draft, 
and  Copying  and  Spacing.  All  three 
subjects  are  usually  included  in  all  ex- 
amination which  involves  typewriting. 
Speed  is  also  taken  into  consideration 
in  rating  these  three  subjects,  as  will 
be  explained  in  my  next  article,  which 
will  take  up  each  of  these  subjects  in 
detail  and  explain  what  training  is 
necessary  to  pass  a  civil  serrice  ex- 
amination. .\dhering  to  the  following 
points  will  aid  in  making  the  depart- 
ment a  success: 

1.  Do  not  encourage  students  to 
try  any  Civil  Service  examination  un- 
til he  is  properly  fitted  and  the  teacher 
thinks  he  can  successfully  pass  the 
examination.  _  To  let  the  students  try 
the  examination  before  they  are  pro- 
perly coached  will  only  discourage 
them.  Then,  too^  should  he  pass  the 
examination  with  a  low  grade  he  can- 
not take  the  same  examination  again 
until  approximately  one  year  later. 

2.  Do  not  allow  students  to  pre- 
pare for  an  examination  for  which  he 
is  not  physically  able  to  pass  the  rigid 
medical  examination  required  by  the 
commission.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  student  be  examined  by  a  doctor 
before  beginning  this  course.  The 
"Manual"  issued  by  the  commission 
will  inform  the  student  what  physical 
disabilities  will  bar  him  from  taking 
the  examination. 

(Concluded  on  page  31) 
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MATHEMATICS 

O.  S.  SMITH 

High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WE  ARE  IMPROVING 
Article  Three 

It  has  been  said  that  comparisons 
are  odious.  This  is  probably  true  in 
many  cases  and  not 
true  in  many  other 
cases.  It  depends 
largely  upon  the  man- 
ner of  the  comparison 
and  the  spirit  with 
which  it  has  been 
made. 

However,  the  com- 
p  a  r  i  s  o  n  s  that  are 
made  in  this  article 
are  made  only  with  the  keenest  sense 
of  respect  for  those  who  paved  the 
way  and  made  our  present-day  tasks 
more  pleasant,  yet  they  will  show,  I 
believe,   that   we   have   made   progress. 

Multiplication 

(a)  Smiley's  Federal  Calculator 
(1838)  says:  "Multiplication  is  a  short 
method  of  performing  addition,  when 
the  same  quantity  is  required  to  be 
added  a  given  number  of  times." 

(b)      Commercial  Arithmetic 

(1883) _  says:  "Multiplication  is  the 
operation  of  taking  one  number  as 
many  times  as  there  are  units  in  an- 
other." 

(c)      Business   Arithmetic 

(1915)   says  nothing. 

Speaking  for  myself  I  prefer  the 
last,  and  next  to  that  the  first  defini- 
tion with  the  second  one  coming  last. 
It  seems  that  the  time  spent  on  learn- 
ing to  repeat  the  definition  and  then 
finding  out  what  it  means  could  be 
more  profitably  spent  on  drilling  the 
class  for  rapid,  accurate  work. 

Denominate  Numbers 

Same  three  books,  in  the  same  order 
as  above: 

The  book  of  1838  gives  36  pages  out 
of  a  total  of  180  pages  in  the  book. 
Most  of  the  problems  are  as  follows: 
"Bring  48  yards  to  feet,"  "Bring  12 
bushels  to  pints,"  "Reduce  1.5  dols.  1,5 
cents,  to  cents,"  "How  many  bushels 
are  there  in  1357  pints?",  etc.  There 
is  not  a  single  problem  in  the  chapter 
that  gives  any  reason  why  a  person 
would  want  to  know  how  many  pints 
there  are  in  12  bushels;  nor  does  it 
show  where,  when,  or  under  what  cir- 
cumstances it  might  become  necessary 
to  know  these  things. 

The  book  of  1883  gives  48  pages  out 
of  a  total  of  345  pages  in  the  book. 
However,  it  must  be  understood  that 
among  the  48  pages,  10  are  devoted 
to  the  metric  system,  thus  leaving  38 
pages  to  cover  the  same  subject  mat- 
ter that  the  first  book  covered.  About 
80%  of  the  problems  is  a  duplicate  of 
those  above,  while  the  remainder  is  of 
a  rather  practical  type,  although  there 
is  nothing  about  the  problems  to  show 
where  they  might  arise  or  under  what 
circumstances  they  would  be  applied. 
This   type   of  problem   is   represented 


by  the  following:  "How  many  pow- 
ders, each  containing  5  grains,  can  be 
made  from  1  pound  Apothecaries 
(Troy)   of  quinine?" 

This  type  of  problem  is  good  but 
could  be  improved  by  classifying  it  as 
a  druggist's  problem  or  by  stating  it 
as  a  druggist's  problem.  There  might 
lie  some  one  in  the  class  interested 
in  the  drug  business  that  could  see 
no  reason  why  he  should  study  all 
this  "stuiif"  when  it  would  do  him  no 
.good,  yet  by  seeing  that  this  was  just 
such  a  problem  as  he  would  have  to 
meet,  it  might  cause  him  to  become 
interested.  Why  not  make  the  work 
interesting  and  "human"  even  if  some 
supposed  pedigogical  stumbling 
blocks  have  to  be  kicked  out  of  the 
way? 

The  book  of  1915  gives  10  pages  out 
of  a  total  of  450  pages  in  the  book. 
However,  this  book  devotes  30  pages 
to  a  treatment  of  "practical  measure- 
ments," which  is  merely  an  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
first  two  books  under  the  heading  of 
"Denominate  Numbers."  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  first  two  books  were 
strong  on  theory  Imt  rather  weak  in 
showing  how  that  theory  was  to  be 
applied,  or  when,  or  where.  The  book 
of  1915  could  be  strengthened  in  many 
places  by  improving  on  the  problems. 
Thus  one  problem  reads  "Find  the 
area  of  this  triangle:  base,  8  in.: 
height,  11  in."  It  seems  to  me  this 
problem  could  be  improved  by  show- 
ing, under  a  heading  or  by  re-wording 
it,  where  such  a  question  would  arise. 
Many  a  boy  or  girl  would  see  the 
problem  in  a  different  light  if  he  or 
she  could  only  know  there  really  was 
such  a  question  in  practical  affairs. 

Loss  and  Gain 

The  book  of  1838  says,  "Loss  and 
Gain  is  made  use  of  to  find  the  loss 
or  gain  sustained  by  buying  or  selling 
any  commodity."  This  subject  covers 
three  and  one-half  pages  of  this  book 
and  has  a  total  of  30  problems  to  il- 
lustrate it.  However,  the  problems 
cover  both  questions  of  percentage 
and  other  questions  of  profit  and  loss 

The  book  of  1883  savs,  "Profit  and 
Loss  treats  of  the  gains  and  losses 
which  arise  in  business  transactions." 
This  treatise  dismisses  the  subject 
without  further  remarks  except  two  or 
three  lines,  and  devotes  the  remainder 
of  the  three  pages  to  41  problems 
However,  this  book  treats  the  subiect 
of  "Profit  and  Loss"  as  a  sul)-heading 
of  percentage,  and  as  a  result  the  stu- 
dent must  be  left  with  the  idea  that 
loss  and  gain  involves  only  questions 
of  percentage. 

The  book  of  1915  savs  nothing 
about  what  it  is,  which  is  not,  by  any 
means,  a  bad  idea.  This  book  devotes 
8  pages  to  the  suljject  and  gives  con- 
siderable explanatory  matter  together 
with  114  problems  to  illustrate  the 
various  applications  of  the  principles. 
So  far  as  this  much  is  concerned  it  is 
a  very  strong  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject, yet  I  fear  it  may  leave  the  stu- 
dent with  the  idea  that,  somehow, 
profit  and  loss  is  essentially  a  percent- 
age question. 


It  was  not,  at  the  outset,  nor  is  it 
now,  my  intention  to  find  fault  witli 
any  book  but  merely  to  point  out  that 
we  are  making  progress  and,  very 
humbly,  to  ofter  a  tew  suggestion's 
that  inight  lead  to  greater  efficiency  in 
teaching  this  wonderful  subject. 

In  any  way  that  the  comparison 
may  be  made  it  seems  that  only  one 
conclusion  can  be  drawn,  and  that  is 
in  favor  of  the  newer  book.  However 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  newer 
book  is  perfect  or  that  it  could  not  be 
strengthened  at  numerous  places. 

It  seems  that  the  greatest  service  a 
book  can  perform  is  to  so  classify  tht 
subjects  and  arrange  the  problems 
that  the  dullest  student  in  the  school 
can  see  the  exact  application  of  the 
problems  and  subjects  to  the  daily  af- 
fairs of  life. 

One  weakness  was  pointed  out 
above.  Why  should  a  student  neces- 
sarily link  a  subject  like  profit  and 
loss  with  percentage?  Profit  and  loss 
is  a  far  wider  subject  than  percentage, 
so  why  treat  it  as  a  part  of  percent- 
age? We  all  know  of  hundreds  of 
problems  that  are  difticult  questions  of 
profit  and  loss,  and  not  a  question  of 
percentage  ever  enters  into  them. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
other  subjects  mentioned  above  and 
many  others  that  there  is  not  space 
to  discuss  in  these  articles'.  It  seems 
to  me  purely  a  curiosity  to  reduce  a 
mile  to  inches.  But  someone  says  "1 
want  to  be  sure  that  they  know  the 
tables  and  also  know  how  to  reduce 
from  higher  to  lower  denominations." 
My  reply  is,  "Very  well,  then  let  the 
teacher  frame  a  problem  that  will 
show  why  such  a  question  would 
arise."  If  this  is  done  I  feel  sure  thai 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  class 
would  immediately  become  interested 
and  would  solve  the  problem.  As  a 
parting  shot  let  me  ask,  "How  man>' 
teachers  or  business  men  can  repeal 
from  memory  all  the  tables  in  denom- 
inate numbers'"  Then  why  should 
the   student? 


THE  KEY  TO  SUCCESS 

Under  the  above  caption,  D.  C. 
Rugg,  proprietor  of  the  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  Business  College,  has  written 
and  published  one  of  the  niftiest  bro- 
chures, in  substance  and  form,  we 
have  ever  received.  It  is  a  little  vol- 
umn  in  white  with  gilt  and  blue  title, 
comprising  116  pages,  printed  on 
heavy  rough  paper  in  large  type.  It 
looks  like  a  gift  book,  which  it  i.s. 
worth  fifty  cents  in  a  book  store. 

It  deals  with  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  success  objectified  in  the 
lives  of  some  of  his  former  pupils 
whom  he  met  during  a  sojourn  in 
California  last  year.  Mr.  Rugg,  in 
this  delightful  combination  of  success 
secrets  and  love,  has  created  one  of 
the  most  subtle  and  refined  pieces  nt 
advertising  we  have  ever  enjoyed.  The 
last  word  expresses  it  exactly. 

From  this  time  on  we  shall  think 
of  Mr.  Rugg  as  something  more  than 
a  business  school  proprietor — a  man 
of  instincts  not  merely  commercial. 
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Side  Lights  On 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

p.  B.  S.  PETERS 

Manual  Training  High  School 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

LEGAL   LANGUAGE 

The    Norman   conquest   of   England 

in   1066  under  William  the  Conqueror 

introduced     into     that 

©country  among  other 
important  innovations 
a  centralized  adminis- 
tration of  judicial  af- 
fairs. During  that 
long  period  in  the  le- 
gal history  of  Eng- 
land all  the  proceed- 
ings in  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  in  the 
French  language,  as  used  by  the  Nor- 
mans. Hence,  the  legal  terms  we  now 
use  are  a  memento  of  that  period  of 
the  world's  history  when  the  English 
and  the  Normans  were  amalgamating 
into  one  people.  So  indelibly  did  the 
Normans  leave  their  imprint  at  that 
lime  that  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
all  of  our  words  that  have  a  definite 
legal  meaning  are  in  a  sense  French 
words. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  French 
as  a  language  is  Latin  "with  the  ends 
l)ilten  of?" — changed  by  being  spoken 
peculiarly  and  heard  imperfectly. 
Words  coming  through  French  have 
been  worn  down  by  careless  pronun- 
ciation of  many  generations — by  the 
desire  for  ease  in  pronouncing  words 
which  characterize  all  languages  and 
have  eventually  been  compelled  to 
take  that  form  which  was  least  diffi- 
cult to  pronciunce. 

.\  man  of  letters  may,  if  called  upon 
to  show  his  skill,  express  his  ideas  to 
a  more  or  less  limited  extent  by  the 
use  of  genuinely  English  words,  but 
the  lawyer  who  would  attempt  to  give 
expression  to  matters  pertaining  to 
bis  profession  in  such  a  manner  would 
find  himself  unable  to  do  so.  It  is 
'rue  we  have  some  legal  terms  that 
fipve  come  down  to  us  from  an  earl- 
ier period  than  the  Conquest,  but  they 
are  uncommonly  few.  .\mong  the 
most  common  of  these  words  we  find 
contract,  covenant,  agreement,  crime, 
court,  conviction,  burglary,  debt,  as- 
sault, master,  servant,  partner,  tort, 
trespass,  arson,  robbery,  larceny,  fel- 
only,  misdemeanor,  purchase,  devise, 
easement,  guardian,  justice,  judge,  at- 
torney, plaintiff,  defendant,  suit,  evi- 
dence, pardon,  and  so  on  through  a 
long  list. 

A  Lawyer's  Tools 
The  tools  of  the  judge  and  the  law- 
yer are  words.  In  law  words  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  but  one  meaning,  and 
he  would  use  them  should  know  ex- 
actly what  they  mean  if  he  would  es- 
cape litigation  with  its  attending  ills. 
Through  long  continued  use  in  law 
words  have  acquired  an  exact  and 
precise  meaning.  Manv  words  and 
phrases  have  been  judiciallv  defined 
and  this  gives  them  a  precision  which 


no  other  formulation  could  give. 
.\bove  all  things  it  should  ever  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
law  to  be  exact. 

.■\mong  laymen  prolixity  and  tautol- 
ogy in  the  language  used  in  legal 
documents  are  the  common  butt  of 
jest  and  ridicule.  This  apparent  fault 
is  due  to  two  causes.  The  first  is  the 
result  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
offender  and  the  second  of  custom. 
.Vnd  there  is  no  bondage  more  bind- 
ing than  that  of  custom,  whether  it  be 
in  the  use  of  words  or  style  of  cloth- 
ing. Any  serious  attempt  to  purge 
the  law  of  its  many  medieval  bar- 
nacles would  be  about  as  successful 
as  to  modernize  its  language  or  re- 
form its  spelling. 

Some  Illustrations 
.\  tacetious  writer  once  upon  a  time 
expressed  himself  in  a  manner  some- 
thing like  the  following:  "If  I  should 
make  a  present  of  an  orange  the  one 
to  whom  it  was  given  would  likely  say 
'Thank  you."  But  if  the  making  of 
this  gift  should  be  instructed  to  a  law- 
yer he  would  insist  upon  putting  it  in 
writing,  expressing  it  in  a  form  some- 
thing after  this  style:  T  hereby  give, 
grant,  remise,  release,  convey,  and 
confirm  unto  the  part}-  of  the  second, 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  my 
right,  title,  interest,  and  claim  to  and 
in  said  fruit,'  together  with  its  rind, 
skin,  pulp,  pits  or  pips,  juice  and 
flavor,  with  full  power  to  own,  keep, 
bite,  squeeze,  or  suck  or  otherwise  eat 
or  use  the  same;  or  give  it  away  with 
or  without  the  rind.  skin,  pulp,  pits, 
or  pips,  or  in  any  other  deed  or  deeds 
or  instruments  in  writing,  or  other- 
wise, of  any  nature  or  kind  whatso- 
ever, any  statute  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Time  being  the  es- 
sence  hereof." 

Contrast  with  the  foregoing  tliis  ex- 
tract from  the  regular  form  of  a  deed 
in  use  in  a  northern  state,  (name  fur- 
nished on  application).  ■■  *  *  receipt 
whereof  is  hereby  confessed  and  ack- 
nowledged, have  given,  granted,  bar- 
gained, sold,  remised,  released,  align- 
ed, conveyed,  and  confirmed,  and  by 
these  presents  do  give,  grant,  bargain, 
sell,  remise,  release,  align,  convey",  and 
confirm  unto  the  said  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever, 
lite  following  described  real  estate  *  * 
together  with  all  and  singular,  the 
hereditaments  and  appurtenances 
thereto  belonging,  or  in  anywise  ap- 
pertaining; and  all  the  estate,  right, 
title,  interest,  claim,  or  demand  what- 
soever of  the  said  parties  of  the  sec- 
ond part,  either  in  law  or  in  equity, 
either  in  possession  or  expectancy  of. 
in  and  to  the  above  bargained  pre- 
mises, and  their  hereditaments  and 
appurtenances.  -\nd  the  grantors  for 
themselves  and  their  heirs,  executors, 
and  administrators,  do  covenant, 
grant,  bargain,  and  agree  to  and  with 
the  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs, 
and  assigns,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
ensealing,  and  delivery  of  these  pres- 
ents they  are  well  seized  of  the  prem- 
ises above  described,  as  of  good.  sure, 
perfect,  absolute,  and  indefeasible  es- 
tate of  inheritance  in  law,  in  fee  sim- 


ple, and  that  the  same  are  free  and 
clear  from  all  incumbrances  whatso- 
ever, and  that  the  above  bargained 
premises  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable 
possession  of  the  said  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  against 
all  and  every  person  or  persons  law- 
fully claiming  the  whole  or  any  part 
thereof  will  torever  warrant  and  de- 
fend." 

Introduction  of  English  Words 
Reverting  again  to  the  time  when 
the  Normans  were  in  power,  it  became 
necessary  in  legal  documents  to  use 
Saxon  synonymn  with  the  Norman- 
French  so  that  the  two  races  of  people 
could  make  their  meanings  clear  to 
each  other.  And  this  was  so  not  only 
in  law  language  but  in  their  social  and 
business  intercourse  one  with  the 
other.  This  explains  the  use  of  humble 
and  lowly;  acknowledge  and  confess; 
assemble  and  meet  together,  and  many 
other  couplets  of  a  similar  character. 
The  English  was  for  the  English  and 
the  Norman-French  for  the  French. 
This  accounts  for  the  use  among  law- 
yers of  aid  and  abet;  will  and  testa- 
ment; use  and  wont.  It  also  explains 
why  in  an  indictment  for  murder 
where  a  man  is  "unlawfully  killed  with 
a  clul)"  the  indictment,  in  order  that 
it  not  be  "faulty"  and  the  criminal  go 
free,  must  say  that  the  murdered  man 
was  "unlawfully,  feloniously,  illegally, 
intentionally,  and  diabolically  killed, 
slain,  done  to  death,  murdered,  slaugh- 
tered, and  beaten  until  he  was  dead, 
with  a  blunt  instrument,  club,  stick, 
bludgeon,  hilly,  cane,  staff,  stave,  or 
cudgel." 

Job.  when  perplexed  by  his  tor- 
mentors, cried  out:  "Who  is  this  that 
wrappeth  up  sentences  in  unskillful 
words?" 


THE  NEW  GREGG  WRITER 

Our  progressive  shorthand  con- 
temporary, THE  GREGG  WRITER 
begins  its  nineteenth  year  with  a  cir- 
culation of  60,000.  the  largest  circula- 
tion ever  attained  by  a  shorthand 
magazine. 

This  popularity  has  l)een  won  bv 
painstaking  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  stenographer,  and  of  short- 
hand. Every  nutiiber  contains  an 
abundance  of  material  that  is  of  im- 
mediate practical  value  to  the  teacher 
or  writer  of  shorthand,  as  well  as  to 
cominercial  teachers  generally.  It  is 
instructive,  interesting  and  inspira- 
tional. 


Professor  Lewis  J.  Royer  has  been 
re-elected  Principal  of  the  College  of 
Commerce,  Ohio  Northern  University. 
Ada,  O.,  at  an  increased  salary.  The 
Northern  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
and  best  equipped  Schools  of  Com- 
merce in  the  state.  Twelve  teachers 
compose  its  faculty,  and  all  equipment 
is  new,  even  the  building  in  which  it 
is  located  is  new  and  fire  proof 
throughout.  It  has  outdone  itself  in 
couipment  since  it  recovered  from  the 
disastrous  fire  of  a  couple  of  years 
ago. 
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Commercial  Preparation  Through 
Corporation  Schools 


LEE  GALLOWAY,  Ph.  D. 

of  Corporal 


Secretary  of  the  National  Associi 
tor  of  Educational  Courses  of  Natl 
nber  of  General  Board  of  Departm 


III.    Business  Policies 

The  purpose  of  teaching  business 
policies  vvliich  usually  include  the  his- 
tory of  the  factory  or  store  and  so  on, 
IS  to  arouse  interest  in  the  merchan- 
dise and  enthusiasm  for  the  concern. 
No  matter  whether  the  salesperson  be 
a  book  agent  who  travels  from  place 
to  place,  one  who  sells  pianos,  auto- 
mobiles, or  power  engines,  or  simply 
one  who  stands  behind  the  counter  to 
sell  writing  paepr  and  calling  cards, 
each  one  of  these  constitutes  the  great 
connecting  link  at  all  times  between 
the  store  or  factory  and  the  buying 
public,  and  the  demeanor  of  each  one 
of  these  means  to  the  customer  the 
character  of  the  firm  represented.  If 
the  salespeople  are  competent,  cour- 
teous and  obliging,  the  store  or  fac- 
tory assumes  these  characteristics.  In- 
competence, discourtesy  and  lack  of 
co-operation  are  a  menace  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  business,  and  no  mod- 
ern concern  that  wishes  to  be  success- 
ful neglects  the  teaching  of  the  policy 
of  proper  standards  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  customers.  One  way  of 
instilling  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
salespeople  to  qualify  in  this  way  is 
to  get  them  interested  in  the  store  or 
whatever  business  it  may  be  in  an 
inspirational  way.  This  is  usually 
done  by  the  manager  or  some  other 
officer  who  is  well  qualified  to  this. 

The  policy  of  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  Company  with  their  thousand 
stores  which  is  taught  in  its  various 
store  schools  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: 

"Our  first  consideration  is  for  the 
consumer;  for  on  his  continuing 
good  will  depends  our  existence. 

"Our  next  consideration  is  for  our 
employees;  for  we  are  dependent  on 
them  for  keeping  the  consumer's 
good   will. 

"We  keep  driving  home  to  our 
salespeople:  'Look  after  the  con- 
sumer first,  last  and  all  the  time. 
Do  this  faithfully,  make  his  interest 
your  first  interest  and  the  com- 
pany's interest  will  take  care  of  it- 
self.' 

"Every  customer  who  enters  our 
stores  is  doing  us  a  very  great  favor 
and  we  must  give  him  the  best  ser- 
vice_  to  make  sure  he  will  come 
again." 

The  New  York  Edison  Company 
teaches  business  policy  to  its  em- 
ployees under  the  name  of  "Policies 
and  Organization  of  the  New  York 
Edison  Company."  Twenty-six  lec- 
tures covering  a  period  of  seven 
months  are  given  by  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments.  Written  exam- 
inations follow  and  certificates  with 
gradings  are  issued.  Some  of  the  top- 
ics are  as  follows: 


The  Commercial  Man's  Need  for  the 
Rules    Governing   Electric   Instal- 
lations. 
Organization  and  Scope  of  the  Con- 
tract and  Inspection  Department. 
The  Relation  of  the  Auditor  to  Con- 
tracts and  Credits. 
Keeping  Pace  with  the  Public.     Co- 
operation  vs.    Competition. 
The   Education  of  Employees. 
The   Company's   Methods   of  Hand- 
ling Complaints. 
Organization  and  Scope  of  the  Con- 
tract and  Inspection  Departments. 
The    Operating    Department. 
The  Value  of  Full  and  Correct  Or- 
iginal  Information. 
The  Relation  of  the  District  Office 
to  the  General  Office  and  the  Pub- 
lic. 
Commercial   Engineering. 
Advertising  by  Mail. 
Educational   Requirements   in   Mod- 
ern Industry. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  organization 
and  management  are  included  and  the 
course   is   far   more   complicated   than 
that  of  the  department  stores  and  re- 
tail   concerns,    which    make    co-opera- 
tion and  courtesy  the  chief  subject  of 
consideration. 

The  Larkin  Company  teaches  busi- 
ness policy  in  its  ofiice  manuals  here 
and  there  as  follows: 

"lour     slogan     today,     tomorrow 
and  at  all  times  should  be: 
"Service  to  the  Customer 

Loyalty  to  Larkin  Company. 
"No  matter  how  irritable  the  cus- 
tomer may  be  or  in  what  a  disagree- 
able manner  she  may  express  her- 
self, do  not  allow  it  to  affect  the 
tone  of  your  letter  in  the  least  de- 
gree. Maintain  a  high  standard  of 
dignity  at  all  times. 

"The  customer  is  always  right 
until  it  has  been  proved  conclusive- 
ly 'that  she  is  wrong,  and  then  you 
must  use  the  greatest  diplomacy  in 
presenting  the  facts  to  her.  You 
must  not  contradict,  criticise.  Or 
antagonize  her  in  any  respect. 

"Remember  that  your  promise  to 
a  customer  is  the  Larkin  Company's 
promise,  and  one  should  never  be 
made  unless  you  are  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  it  will  be  fulfilled.  A  bro- 
ken promise  always  hurts  and  it 
robs  us  of  the  customer's  confi- 
dence. 

"Remember  that  a  busy  customer 
does  not  care  to  wade  through  a 
lengthy  explanation,  the  chief  asset 
of  which  is  flowery  language.  She 
wants  plain  facts  and  you  must  give 
them  to  her  in  as  simple  and  cour- 
teous a   manner  as  possible." 

IV.    Study  of  English 

.'\s  the  salesman  is  in  personal  touch 
with  individuals  either  by  word  of 
mouth  or  by  correspondence,  it  is  evi- 


dent that  the  mastery  of  the  means  of 
expression  is  one  of  his  most  import- 
ant accomplishments.  The  require- 
ments of  clearness,  accuracy  and  force 
are  essential  in  business  language,  and 
the  corporation  school  properly  pro- 
vides a  place  for  it  in  its  curriculum. 
A  salesman's  effectiveness  is  greatly 
enhanced  if  his  vocabulary  is  large 
enough  so  that  he  can  convey  the  ex- 
act shade  of  meaning  that  he  intends 
to  express  to  his  hearer.  In  business 
dealings  it  is  necessary  that  the  same 
words  mean  the  same  things  to  both 
parties.  The  simplest  sale  is  a  con- 
tract and  the  first  essential  of  a  con- 
tract is  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
contracting  parties.  Accurate  lan- 
guage promotes  understandings  and 
assists  in  creating  a  favorable  im- 
pression at  every  point  of  contact  be- 
tween individuals. 

Larkin  and  Company  issue  these  in- 
structions in  the  office  manual:  "Call 
everything  by  its  right  name.  When 
you  mean  a  catalogue,  don't  call  it 
printed  matter,  or  if  you  are  writing 
about  a  chair,  don't  call  it  a  rocker. 
*  *  *  Your  style  of  letter  writing  will 
be  distinctly  your  own  and  no  one 
will^  interfere  with  it,  as  originality  is 
desired.  However,  the  Larkin  Com- 
pany prefers  the  simple,  easy,  con- 
versational style  *  *  *  This  can  be 
acquired  by  carrying  on  an  imaginary 
conversation  *  *  *  All  meaningless 
and  time  worn  expressions  used  by 
the  average  business  house  must  be 
eliminated  from  our  letters.  Don't 
use  borrowed  phraseology." 

Correct  s_pelling,  too,  is  one  of  the 
essentials  of  salesmanship,  whether  it 
be  in  making  out  an  ordinary  sales 
slip  for  a  retail  store  order,  or  in  writ- 
ing out  a  collection  or  sales  letter,  an 
order  for  wholesale  goods  or  an  ap- 
plication for  a  position.  If  addresses 
are  misspelled,  time  is  lost  in  the  de- 
livery of  goods  and  a  great  deal  of  ill 
feeling  results.  No  business  house 
can  afford  to  have  its  representatives 
careless  in  the  matter  of  spelling. 

English  is  taught  in  the  corporation 
schools  by  different  methods.  It  may 
consist  simply  of  a  few  lectures  or 
occasional  short,  concrete  talks  on 
common  errors  in  speech,  or  it  may 
take  the  form  of  a  course  on  "Effec- 
tive Speaking  and  Correspondence"  as 
illustrated  by  the  New  York  Edison 
Company.  Some  houses  issue  a  brief 
manual  to  their  sales  people  telling 
thern  what  and  what  not  to  say  in 
dealing  with  customers. 

V.  The  Study  of  Advertising 
Very  few  corporations  have  thus  far 
established  courses  or  methods  of 
teaching  advertising  proper.  But  as 
advertising  is  so  closely  allied  to  sell- 
ing, it  will  undoubtedly  receive  a  place 
in  corporation  schools  before  very 
long,  especially  in  the  selling  schools, 
inasmuch  as  co-operation  between  the 
selling  and  advertising  departments  is 
absolutely   essential. 

VI.     The  Study  of  Market 
Distribution 

The  study  of  market  distribution  is 
equally  as  important  as   the   study  of 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

WINFIELD  WRIGHT,LL.B.,C.P.A. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DIRECT   LABOR   THE   BASIS 

Now,   we   have   two   items   of   Cost 


from    which 


,  choose  our  basis. — 
Direct  Labor  and  Ma- 
terial. Shall  General 
E.xpense  be  based  up- 
on the  cost  of  Direct 
Labor  or  upon  the 
cost  of  Material?  It 
is  now  generally 
known  that  there  are 
but  few  manufacturers 
who  use  the  Material 
Cost  as  the  basis  of 
Costing  calculations.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  immense  majority  of  the 
leading  companies  employ  the  cost  of 
Direct  Labor  as  the  only  acceptable 
basis  of  all  Costing  computations.  Be- 
low are  some  of  their  reasons  for 
choosing  the  latter  of  the  two  great 
factors  of  all  production: 

1.  The  number  of  foremen,  sub- 
foremen,  supervisors,  shop  clerks,  tool 
keepers,  grinders,  helpers,  etc.,  is 
closely  related  to  and  almost  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  the  number  of 
men  employed,  directly  upon  the  pro- 
duct,— those  who  perform  the  Direct 
Labor.  With  perfect  propriety,  the 
same  can  be  said  of  the  cost  of  up- 
keep and  maintenance  of  tools,  ma- 
chines and  buildings,  and,  also,  of  the 
figure  paid  for  lighting,  power,  etc., 
etc.  Now,  if  we  reduce  the  number 
of  direct  laborers,  all  the  items  men- 
lion  and  all  others  of  a  kindred  nature 
can  be  cut  at  once.  Why?  Because 
less  supervision  will  now  be  needed; 
few-er  indirect  workers,  helpers,  etc., 
will  be  kept  busy;  and  the  wear  and 
tear,  —  depreciation,  —  in  the  instance 
of  tools,  machinery  and  buildings,  will 
be  reduced  in  a  corresponding  meas- 
ure. 

Now  increasing,  or  decreasing,  the 
cost  of  Material  would  not  cause  the 
Factory  Expense  to  fluctuate  one  iota. 
Factory  Expense  is,  however,  directly 
contingent  on  the  figure  paid  for  Di- 
rect Labor. 

2.  That  the  cost  of  Material  is  not 
a  reliable  basis  for  calculating  Over- 
head Expense,  can  be  quite  clearly 
and  satisfactorily  demonstrated  with 
the  aid  of  the  following:  Example — 
If  the  cost  of  an  article  is.  say  Labor 
$25.00,  Material  $50.00,  with  the  Over- 
head Expense  figured  at  50%  on  the 
Material  Cost,  taken  as  a  basis,  it  is 
seen  that  the  Factory  Cost  will  show 
up  as  follows: 

Labor  $25,  Material  $50,  Overhead 
Factory  Expense  $25 — Factory  Cost 
$100. 

Now  let  us  take  the  self-same  pro- 
position, with  the  single  exception  of 
Material,  which  we  will  let  cost  $60.00 
this  time,  instead  of  $50.00,  causing  in 
this  way  a  clearly  evident  increase  in 
the  Factory  Cost  of  $10.00.  This  new 
proposition,  however,  shows  up  as 
follows: 


Labor  $25,  Material  $60,  Factory 
Overhead  Expense  $a<J — Factory  Cost 
$115. 

But  is  there  not  some  discrepancy 
htre.'  rhe  Factory  Cost  in  the  hrst 
case  was  $100.00.  bnould  it  not  be 
.■filU.OU  in  the  secona  mstance,  as  the 
uniy  real  cnange  is  made  by  aflvanc- 
mg  the  cost  ot  Material  to  the  extent 
ol' $10.00.'-  Ihe  Factory  Overhead 
lixpense  based  on  the  cost  ot  Mate- 
rial must  then  be  wrong.  As  we  have 
eliminated  Alaterial,  must  not  Direct 
Labor,  then,  be  the  only  true  pasis.' 
Factory  Overhead  Expense  must  be, 
thereiore,  wholly  contingent  on  the 
Direct  Labor  Lost  and  must  be  fig- 
ured thereon.  'Ihe  percentage  on 
wages  method  of  apportioning  l,dis- 
trihuting;  Factory  Expense  u'l  ^^X" 
pense  lor  that  matter)  is  probably  the 
most  generally  used.  Expense  does 
not  naturally  connect  itsell  with  indi- 
vidual jobs  or  individual  units  of  pro- 
duct. It  gathers  like  on  general  cloud 
over  the  whole  business,  but  not  in 
distinct  wreaths  around  each  transac- 
tion." Going,  Engineering  Magazine. 
Although  very  little  discussed  until 
a  few  years  ago,  the  distribution  of 
Expense  among  separate  jobs  and  op- 
erations is  now  a  subject  of  high  im- 
portance in  general  factory  account- 
ing. This  is  especially  the  case  when 
Costing  is  considered,  for  here  it  is 
of  paramount  importance.  To  distri- 
bute E,xpense  equitably  in  the  instance 
of  Costing,  several  schemes  have  been 
tried  and  sooner  or  later  rejected, 
each  depending  directly  for  its  length 
of  employment  upon  its  proportion  of 
inherent  merit. 

"It  will  be  apparent  from  the  view 
we  have  had  so  far  that  no  absolute, 
mathematically  correct  and  invariably 
true  distribution  of  Expense  can  be 
made.  We  must  accept  some  reason- 
ably fair  distribution  that  will  serve 
within  allowable  limits  of  error  under 
ordinary  fluctuations  in  business,  and 
we  must  give  separate  and  careful 
consideration  to  extraordinary  condi- 
tions that  ma3-  make  our  methods  and 
figures  temporarily,  at  least,  inaccur- 
ate." C.  B.  Going,  Editor  Engineer- 
ing Magazine. 

In  our  endeavor  to  settle  upon  a 
method,  which  will  most  equitably 
distribute  into  Production  the  Oper- 
ating E.xpense  of  a  factory, — one, 
which,  without  too  much  figuring  and 
laborious  detail,  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory from  the  manager's  viewpoint. — - 
we  will  take  for  discussion  three  of 
the  most  popular  schemes. 
The  Laborer-Hour  Rate  Method 
The  objective  point  here  is  to  dis- 
tribute Factory  Expense  over  the  jobs 
being  turned  out,  according  to  the 
number  of  hours  spent  on  the  work  at 
an  hourly  rate.  This  rate  is  rather 
laboriously  figured  by  dividing  the 
total  figure  of  Expense  for  any  period, 
say  six  months,  by  the  total  number 
of  hours  spent  on  Production  during 
the  same  time.  The  result  gives  us 
the  Laborer  Hour  Rate. 

Example:  The  aggregate  outlay  for 
six  months  in  respect  of  Expense  of 
all  kinds  is  $25,000.  The  total  number 
of  hours   spent  on   Production,   or  on 


work  directly  productive  of  Finished 
Goods  (Direct  LaborJ  is  50,0t>u.  What 
is  the  rate?  Dividing  $25,000  by  50,000, 
gives  us  50c  per  hour,  the  Laborer- 
Hour  Rate.     Illustration: 

Material  Cost $  60.00 

Expense,  say  150  hours  at 

50c    75.00 


Manufacturing   Cost    $135.00 

We  now  see  that  a  skilled  mechanic 
carries  no  more  Expense  than  an  ap- 
prentice boy,  for  the  job  would  cost 
the  company,  according  to  the  cost 
clerk's  figures,  as  much  when  cheap 
labor  is  used  as  when  skilled  labor  is 
employed.  This  is  manifestly  an  un- 
fair method,  for  the  time  spent  on  the 
job  is  here  the  only  measure  of  Ex- 
pense. It  takes  no  notice  of  the  cost 
of  running  the  machinery.  All  jobs 
taking  two  hours  are  burdened  the 
same,  whether  the  two  hours'  time  is 
on  a  valve-seat  grinder  or  on  the 
largest  engine  bed  planer  in  the  shop. 

This  method  calls  for  recording  ac 
curately  the  number  of  hours  worked. 
This  thrusts  extra  labor  upon  the 
clerical  force  when  setting  up  the  Pay 
Roll, — their  work,  in  fact,  being  dou- 
bled, as  they  have  to  figure  the  total 
hours  in  addition  to  the  total  sum  to 
be  paid  for  services,  which,  of  course, 
means  otherwise  unnecessary  clerks. 

The  Machine-Hour  Rate  Method 

This  scheme  was  designed  for  those 
shops  whose  outputs  are  almost  en- 
tirely the  direct — immediate — result  of 
machine  or  tool  operation.  Each  ma- 
chine has  its  own  rate.  The  number 
of  hours  the  machine  is  in  operation 
on  the  job  times  the  previously  ascer- 
tained rate  determines  the  expense. 
To  find  the  machine  rate  we  must  con- 
sider the  probable  life  of  the  machine, 
its  original  cost,  along  with  its  shaft- 
ing, belting,  tools,  cost  of  installation, 
power  to  operate  at  an  estimated  rate 
per  horse  power,  ordinary  repairs,  in- 
terest at,  say,  5%  in  the  investment, 
insurance  and  taxes,  and  value  of  the 
floor  space  occupied  by  the  machine. 
The  total  figure,  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  hours  the  machine  will  prob- 
ably operate  during  its  working  life, 
gives  its  rate.  You  see  then  that  the 
rate,  the  key  to  the  situation,  is  only 
estimated — guessed  at.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  among  accountants  that 
this  scheme  is  deficient.  Theoretically 
it  is  correct.  However,  as  that  ele- 
ment— guesswork — enters  too  largely, 
it  is  no\v  said  to  be  very  rarely  used 
by  that  very  class  of  factories  and 
machine  shops  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed and  intended  to  benefit.  Here 
are  some  of  the  principal  objections: 

(1)  Machine  rates  are  of  no  value 
whatever  for  estimating  the  cost  oi 
bench  work,  and  of  assembling  parts 
to  form  the  completed  thing.  These 
should  certainly  bear  their  pro  rata 
share  of  the  Overhead  Expense  bur- 
den. As  a  second  scheme  for  Over- 
head Expense  Distribution  must  be 
used,  the  clerical  work  is  made  more 
complicated  and  difficult  both  in  the 
shop  and  in  the  office.  Two  different 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Making  the  Letter 
Head  Make  Money 

LOUIS  VICTOR  EYTINGE 


For  a  long  time  Mr.  Eytinge's  articles  in 
various  business  and  technical  magazines  have 
been  considered  the  most  authoritative  ever 
written  on  the  important  subject  of  business 
correspondence.  This  present  article  is  one 
o(  the  best  that  has  ever  come  from  his  pen. 
—  Editor. 

"The  letterhead  is  the  most  neglect- 
etl  tool  in  the  advertising  man's  kit. 
when  it  should  be 
one  of  the  most 
serviceable.  Too 
often  it  is  an 
hodge-podge  of  in- 
harmonious t  y  p  o- 
graphy  or  a  smeary 
spread  of  factory 
picture  or  futurist 
color  design,  tak- 
ing up  more  than 
half  the  area  of  the 
shtci.  I  he  ktttT's  heading,  the  sta- 
tionery, can  be  made  one  of  the 
strongest  supports  of  the  campaign. 
It  can  be  inade  simple  and  dignified, 
or  vividly  virile,  strong  in  selling  value 
or  heartily  human  —  it  can  even  in- 
dulge in  a  serio-coinic  smile  at  times. 
-\s  much  daring  and  originality,  as 
much  plain  nobility,  as  much  force 
and  efifectiveness,  as  much  character 
can  and  should  be  in  the  letterhead 
as  in  the  display  copy.  Pennies  spent 
in  improving  the  stationery  pay  dol- 
lars in  profits.  Personally,  I  refuse  to 
accept  commissions  for  letter  cam- 
paigns unless  my  clients  give  me  ab- 
solute freedom  to  design  the  station- 
ery to  be  used.  The  sooner  all  adver- 
tising men  take  a  similar  stand,  the 
sooner  will  we  advance  our  letter  effi- 
ciency." 

That  is  what  I  wrote  two  years  ago 
— a  part  of  my  paper  read  at  the 
Toronto  Convention  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World — and 
while  conditions  have  bettered,  much 
may  still  be  done. 

There  is  no  need  to  rehash  a  lot  of 
stufif  about  your  stationery  being  your 
salestnen — we  all  know  that.  I  want 
to  try  to  be  of  some  real  service  by 
showing  you  wliat  others  have  done 
with  their  letterheads  and  why  I  do 
NOT  advocate  cataclysmic  changes  in 
one's  stationery,  for  I  believe  in  a 
standard  design  for  standard  corre- 
spondence, with  occasional  changes  to 
relieve  the  monotony.  Woman's  wit 
can  teach  us  a  lesson  in  the  handling 
of  advertising  letters,  follow-up  and 
the  like,  for  she  dresses  with  variety 
because  the  changes  make  her  more 
attractive,  more  alluring,  more  certain 
of  "landing  her  prospect" — the  win- 
ning of  a  mate.  And  she  dresses  ac- 
cording to  program  and  purpose, 
never  wearing  a  decollete  gown  riding 
after  hounds.  It  is  in  our  sales  let- 
ters, our  advertising  letters,  that  we 
need  stationery  showing  variety,  and 
particularly  harmony  with  the  copy, 
product  and  purpose  of  the  letter, 

K  Buffalo  man  is  the  representative 
for  an  engineering  firm  making  appli- 


ances that  save  fuel  and  labor  costs 
in  the  power  plant  and  boiler-rooin. 
One  of  his  letterheads  carries  two 
classic  nude  figures — Power  rests  his 
hand  on  a  throttle,  while  Labor  seated 
on  an  anvil,  holds  the  handle  of  a 
heavy  sledge.  The  bowed  backs  of 
the  figures  support  a  shield  giving  the 
business  name  and  address.  Another 
letter  went  out  on  grey  Dutchess 
stock,  soft  to  the  feel  and  deckle- 
edged.  It  was  imprinted  in  red  and 
black  and  at  the  top,  instead  of  the 
average  l)usip.ess  legend,  was  a  bold, 
poster-style  drawing  of  a  number  of 
factories,  just  at  dusk — their  windows 
aglow  against  the  dark  of  buildings, 
with  chimneys  belcliing  volumes  of 
black  simoke,  tin,ged  here  and  there  by 
the  crater-flames  from  cupolas.  Down 
at  the  lower  ri.ght  corner  was  a  money 
bag  and  the  agent's  name  and  address. 
Without  looking  at  the  copy  you 
would  have  felt  that  the  first  letter 
was  about  power  and  labor  saving  de- 
vices— that  the  other  was  written  to 
sell  soot-blowers  that  would  save  you 
coal  costs.  And  that  was  exactly  the 
case — also  these  letters  helped  to  sell 
,$2.').000  worth  of  appliances,  to  a  list 
of  1100  names,  which  contained  50% 
of  error  made  by  the  compiler!  Going 
SOME,   eh? 

A  manufacturer  of  liaby  carriages 
secured  a  splendid  letter  to  go  to 
happy  mothers  of  new-born  infants. 
It  was  a  letter  full  of  sentiment,  even 
when  talking  business.  He  felt  that 
his  standard  stationery,  showing  a  pic- 
ture of  his  factory  and  one  of  his 
models,  was  entirely  inappropriate,  so 
he  paid  .$100  for  a  drawing  to  be  used 
on  new  stock.  Then  a  test  was  made 
(it  4,000  names.  Half  of  these  received 
the  letter,  properly  processed,  on  the 
regular  stationery  with  returns  of 
\Y4%  — -  the  other  half  received  the 
same  letter  processed  on  the  new  pa- 
per and  the  returns  were  1S8,  or  prac- 
tically 8'-^ 7c.  What  made  all  this  dif- 
ference? Simply  this:  the  new  paper 
was  a  plate  finish  of.  sepia  tint,  and 
imprinted  all  over  its  surface,  in  un- 
dertones, were  dozens  of  laughing 
babies,  naked  and  happy,  while  in  the 
last  inch  at  the  bottom,  were  other 
babies  riding  radiantly,  in  go-carts 
made  by  this  manufacturer.  His  only 
e.xtra  expense  was  for  drawing  and 
plates — an  insignificant  item  when  re- 
turns are  considered  and  the  fact  that 
this  maker  sends  out  over  a  quarter- 
million  mailing  pieces  annually. 

Do  you  ever  get  letters  signed  by 
Mark  Burlingame,  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  National  Sportsman 
Magazine?  If  not  —  write  him  and 
make  him  send  you  some  of  the  letter- 
heads he  uses.  His  letters  are  always 
worth  reading  and  studying  and  I 
used  to  cuss  heartily  because  they 
came  iu'  on  the  same  old  chestnut  of  a 
letterhead.  It  showed  an  old-time 
muzzle-loader  of  a  rifle,  hung  above 
the  mantle,  and  the  drawing  and  the 
cut  were  as  ancient  as  the  rifle.  His 
letters  were  worthy  of  much  better 
setting  and  finally  he  succeeded  in 
getting  authority  for  something  more 
appropriate.  Today.  I  know  of  bnsi;- 
ness   offices  where   the   mail^clerk  has 


instructions  that  every  National 
Sportsman  letter  be  brought  direct 
and  unopened  to  "The  Boss"  who 
wants  this  pleasure  himself.  One  day 
you'll  open  a  Burlingame  letter  to  see 
Billy  Sunday  strid'ently  gesticulating 
and  the  copy  is  Sundayesque  in  stylc 
— the  next  one  may  show  Kaiser  Bil- 
ly's militaristic  head  and  the  copy  will 
have  as  inilitaristic  and  warlike  a  tone 
as  the  Kaiser's  moustachios.  Three 
other  pieces,  which  form  his  stand- 
ards, are  perhaps  as  appropriate  and 
attractive  as  anything  in  the  country. 
.^11  are  on  bond  paper,  printed  by  tlie 
off-set  process  and  bring  out  the  col- 
ors beautifully.  One  shows  a  hunter, 
out  in  the  fields  of  golden  stubble. 
clad  in  hunting  togs,  dogs  on  the 
point,  double-barreled'  gun  ready  to 
raise  and  fire  at  the  first  sign  of  bird 
— the  deep  purple  of  the  horizon,  the 
rich  russets  of  the  woods,  the  alerl 
pose  of  man  and  d.ogs — all  these  bring 
to  the  reader  the  lure  of  the  open.  An- 
other is  a  fishing  scene,  the  single  fig- 
ure at  the  upper  left  whipping  the 
l)Oul'der-strewn  stream — the  bent  rod. 
the  rusted  rock,  the  foam  flecks,  all 
have  their  appeal  and  win  a  FAVOR- 
ABLE introduction  for  the  letter  it- 
self. The  third  shows  a  sportsman 
paddling  upstream  toward  camp,  the 
Indian  guide  in  the  bow  copper  hued 
and  inscrutable  of  face,  methodicallv 
dipping  the  paddle.  These  pictures-^ 
the  mental  pictures  they  conjure  up. 
appeal  to  all  the  MAN  in  you,  and 
I've  yet  to  hear  of  the  business  chap 
who  does  not  welcome  National 
Sportsman  letters.  If  you  want  to 
know  the  difference  between  the  re- 
sults gained  by  his  letters  on  old  stvle 
stationery  and  the  new,  ask  Burlin- 
game— but — don't  you  think  it  would 
be  a  foolish  Question?  Well  then,  gr. 
thou  and  do  likewise. 

"Oh  yes,"  you  say,  "that's  all  right 
for  any  magazine,  but  my  business  is 
diflferent."  Pour  I'amour,  Michael,  let 
us  banish  that  everlasting  whine  of 
"my  business  is  different." 

Selling  is  the  same  the  world  over 
and  human  nature  responds  BETTER 
when  the  reason  of  the  MIND  is  sup- 
ported by  the  appeal  to  the  EYE  also. 

•  (To  be  continued) 


"Tom  Moore"  is  the  terse  title  of  a 
little  booklet  by  Nina  P.  Hudson,  is- 
sued by  the  Huntsinger  Business 
School.  Hartford,  Conn.,  being  a  ver\ 
catchy  story  of  a  boy  who  won  suc- 
cess by  preparing  for  it  —  in  Hunt- 
singer's,  of  course. 

Union  Business  College,  Fairmount. 
W.  Va.,  issued  a  bright  red  covered 
catalogue  well  calculated  to  create  a 
favorable  but  fair  impression  of  the 
school. 

"The  Stenotypist,"  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  subscription  ,$1.00  a  year,  reach- 
es our  office  regularly  and  is  well  filled 
with  instruction,  information  and  in 
spiration.  It  is  well  printed,  enter- 
tainingly edited,  and  attractively  illus- 
trated. 
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Chinese  Bookkeeping 

RAY  OVID  HALL,  M.  A. 


Bookkeeping,  like  any  other  art,  re- 
flects the  institutions,  and  ideas  of  a 
country.  Accordingly,  the  study  of 
the  bookkeeping  methods  of  a  people 
yields  results  of  general  and  sociolog- 
ical interest  as  well  as  of  technical 
value  to  accountancy.  The  ruling  of 
account  books,  for  instance,  varies 
with  the  vi'riting,  the  arithmetic,  and 
the  money  systems  of  different  peo- 
ples. Raskins  (''Business  Education 
and  Accountancy")  has  shown  how 
ditferent  was  the  ruling  of  the  early 
Italian  books  with  tbeir  cumbersome 
Roman  numerals  from  that  of  modern 
books  with  their  .Arabic  numerals. 
The  ruling  of  books  is  only  one  of 
several  details  that  show  similar  varia- 
tions. 

Having  observed  the  peculiarities  of 
Chinese  dress,  street  traffic,  writing, 
door  knobs,  and  what  not,  the  foreign- 
er in  China  comes  to  look  for  inverse- 
ness  and  topsyturviness  in  all  things 
Chinese.  He  concludes,  more  or  less 
shrewdly,  that  the  dominant  theme  in 
Chinese  psychology  is,  to  coin  a  pun 
phrase,  wrong-end-tuitiveness.  So  in 
approaching  the  study  of  the  book- 
keeping methods  originated  by  the  na- 
tives, he  naturally  expects  to  find  what. 


from  the  Western  point  of  view,  is  a 
complete  turnabout  of  things.  In  this, 
lie  will  not  be  wholly  disappointed. 

Xaturaly  the  turnabout  in  things  is 
perfect  in  the  Chinese  books  of  ac- 
count, as  in  their  other  books,  in  that 
the  pages  are  ordinarily  filled  up  from 
the  back  to  the  front  and  from  the 
right  to  the  left.  Further,  the  lines  of 
writing  are  vertical,  the  finished  ap- 
pearance being  described  by  Dr.  Ar- 
thur H.  Smith  ("Village  Life  in 
China")  as  resembling  that  of  "two 
lines  of  washing  hung  out  to  dry." 
.\gain,  the  name  of  the  account  is 
appended  to  the  upper,  right  hand 
corner  of  the  account,  as  if  by  after 
thought.  But,  while  in  the  ruling  of 
the  Chinese  account  the  two  "sides" 
are  not  completely  reversed,  throw- 
ing the  debits  to  the  right  and  the 
credits  to  the  left,  the  expected  re- 
versal was  at  least  begun.  It  was  ar- 
rested just  half  way  around:  so  that 
the  debits  of  the  account  occupy  the 
upper  half  of  the  page  and  the  credits 
the  lower  half.  Another  millenium  or 
so  of  undisturbed  development  might 
have  seen  the  turnabout  complete. 

Below  is  a  half-sized  ledger  page 
illustrating  the  most  common  ruling 
of  a  Chinese  account.  The  binding  of 
this  page  is  at  the  left. 

.Along  with  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
Chinese  account  in  form  goes  a  sur- 
prising similarity  in  principle.  En- 
tries  upon   the   upper   or   debit   side   of 
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the  account  record  things  coming  into 
the  business  or  costing  value;  entries 
upon  the  lower  or  credit  side  of  the 
account  record  things  leaving  the  bus- 
iness or  producing  value.  This  prin- 
ciple applies  to  real  and  nominal  ac- 
counts, like  Expense  and  Cash,  as  well 
as  to  personal  accounts.  It  is  as  if 
the  present  rather  ragged  single  entry 
system  in  universal  use  were  the  rem- 
nants of  a  golden  age  in  Chinese  ac- 
counting when  double  entry  was  the 
rule.  At  any  rate,  to  change  the  pres- 
ent single  entry  system  to  double  en- 
try requires  no  preliminary  tearing  up 
of  the  fundamental  things  in  it.  The 
change  requires  only  the  inclusion  of 
a  few  additional  accounts  constructed 
according  to  a  rule  already  in  vogue. 
In  time  the  Chinese  probably  would 
have  evolved  the  double  entry  system 
in  practically  the  same  way  that  the 
Italians  did. 

To  Westerners,  who  are  accustomed 
to  a  few  books  of  widely  various  rul- 
ings, the  number  and  uniformity  of 
the  books  of  a  Chinese  system  are  sur- 
prising. .All  books,  whether  of  origi- 
nal or  of  permanent  entry,  are  made 
similar  to  the  ledger  form  illustrated 
above  or  according  to  the  form  above. 

This  form  is  used  only  for  auxiliary 
books,  — •  miscellaneous  note  books 
which  are  not  posted  and  which  do 
not  receive  postings, — or  for  certain 
"books  of  a  single  account")  explained 
later)  of  which  all  or  nearly  all  the 
items  are  on  one  "side"  of  the  ac- 
count. The  Furniture  .Account  book 
IS  an  example  of  the  latter  class. 

In  his  "\'illage  Life  in  China,"  Dr. 
Smith  mentions  that  the  village  butch- 
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er  kept  fourteen  different  books.  The 
Western  trained  accountant  stands  in- 
credulous; he  can  conceive  of  no  such 
profusion.  Nevertheless  it  must  be 
said  that  this  village  butcher  is  evi- 
dently only  a  village  butcher  with  no 
special  love  for  booklore.  Most  shops 
in  Peking  keep  from  ten  to  twenty 
books.  The  Bank  of  China,  though 
generally  modernized  in  its  account- 
ing methods,  must  be  the  pride  of  the 
land;  it  uses  one  hundred  eighty 
books.  A  certain  pawnshop  keeper  in 
Peking  collected  his  statistics  in 
twenty-two  different  books.  His  con- 
tempt for  the  comparatively  simple 
systems  of  bookkeeping  taught  his 
nephew  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  was  at  first 
unbounded.  The  nephew  eventually 
succeeded  in  introducing  a  vastly 
more  efficient  system  of  six  books. 
The  uncle,  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
doubtless  still  sighs  for  the  good  old 
days  when  books  were  held  in  higher 
esteem.  After  all  it  is  not  Chinese  but 
human  persistency  to  fancy  that 
somehow  "effect  must  be  proportion- 
ate to  appliance." 

The  functions  of  the  legion  of  books 
in  a  Chinese  shop  is  not  difficult  to 
explain.  One  or  more  of  them  are 
what  we  should  term  blotters, — books 
in  which  to  make  temporary,  hastily 
scribbled  entries  during  the  "rush"  of 
business.  Perhaps  the  rush  never 
comes,  but  all  entries  are  made  in  the 
blotter  day  book  just  the  same.  This 
superfluous  type  of  book,  still  extant 
in  American  bookkeeping  texts  of 
three  decades  ago,  finds  warm  sanc- 
tion among  the  Chinese  today.  The 
Chinese  love  beautiful  penmanship; 
and  they  are  inveterate  putterers. 
They  are  in  fact  guilty  of  some  pure 
cases  of  blotter  ledgers.  A  not  un- 
common method  in  Peking  is  to  post 
daily  from  the  books  of  original  entry 
to  a  blotter  main  ledger  and  to  trans- 
fer the  postings  every  five  days  to  a 
permanent  main  ledger. 

But  most  of  the  books  of  a  Chinese 
system  arise  from  the  practice  of  giv- 
ing to  each  account,  except  personal 
accounts,  a  separate  book  of  original 
entry  all  its  own.  Sometimes  even  a 
personal  account,  it  of  sufficient  im- 
portance, is  like  wise  favored  with  a 
separate  book.  This  system  gives  a 
specific  meaning  to  our  loosely  ap- 
plied term,  "account  book."  Further, 
it  explains  the  uniformity  of  the  books 
of  a  Chinese  system.  A  certain  coal 
store,  for  example,  keeps  accounts 
with  Cash,  Purchases.  Sales,  Expense, 
Freight.  Salaries  and  Wages,  and  Pro- 
prietary Withdrawals;  and  it  keeps  a 
separate  book  for  each  account  in 
which  items  are  entered  during  the 
day.  At  the  end  of  each  day,  the  cash 
expenditures  are  posted  from  the  Pur- 
chases, Expense.  Freight,  Salaries  and 
Wages,  and  Withdrawals  account 
books  to  the  lower  half  of  the  Cash 
account  book.  Receipts  from  cash 
sales  are  of  course  posted  in  like  man- 
ner to  the  upper  half  of  the  Cash  ac- 
count book.  Such  rare  receipts  or 
payments  upon  account  as  occur  in 
this  particular  business  are  entered  di- 
rectly   into    the    Cash    account    book. 


Evidently  the  coal  shed  manager  is 
letting  slip  the  opportunity  of  using 
two  more  books;  perhaps  he  has  not 
heard  of  our  Accounts  Receivable  and 
Accounts  Payable  controlling  ac- 
counts, and  should  be  enlightened. 

The  items  from  all  the  account 
books  mentioned  above  are  posted 
daily  to  the  "Ti  Chang,"  or  ledger. 
The  fact  that  managers  are  willing  to 
pay  for  this  laborious  transfer  of 
transactions  already  classified  for  the 
sake  of  having  all  accounts  in  one 
book,  indicates  that  they  would  take 
kindly  to  the  simpler  method  by 
which  Westerners  usually  construct  a 
single  book  of  accounts.  To  the 
teacher  of  foreign  accounting  this  is 
encouraging. 

In  most  cases  the  proprietor's  ac- 
count is  kept  in  a  separate  book. 
W'esterners  might  term  it  the  "private 
ledger;"  but  the  Chinese,  with  charac- 
teristic solicitude  for  the  status  quo 
call  it  the  "Ten  Thousand  Year  Old 
Book."  I  am  told  that  an  old  law, 
no  longer  enforced,  required  the  man- 
ager of  a  business  to  keep  a  proprie- 
tary account  showing  the  net  worth 
and  net  gain  of  the  business  and  to 
render  annual  statements  to  their  gov- 
ernment. This  sounds  like  the  pa- 
ternalism exercised  by  the  French 
government  in  accounting  matters. 
Even  now.  some  of  the  merchant 
guilds  insist  upon  proprietary  exhibits 
from  their  members.  fCf.  Jernigan's, 
"China's  Business  Methods  and  Pol- 
icy"). Most  systems  of  books  about 
Peking  seem  to  show  the  influence  of 
these  ordinances.  The  method  current 
is  to  make  the  proprietary  account 
show  the  loss  or  gains  upon  each  busi- 
ness account.  Perhaps  no  Profit  and 
Loss  account  has  ever  .been  used  in 
China. 

The  Chinese  are  prone  to  discom- 
mode themselves,  as  are  we,  by  keep- 
ing a  separate  book  for  small  pay- 
ments. In  a  small  shop,  this  petty 
cash  book  serves  chiefly  to  add  one 
more  volume  to  the  library  surround- 
ing the   bookkeeper. 

The  fourteenth  book  of  Dr.  Smith's 
butcher  was  possibly  a  small,  ruled 
blackboard  about  eighteen  inches 
square  hung  on  a  nail  back  of  the 
counter,  in  plain  view  of  every  one 
entering  the  shoo.  Such  a  board  is 
common  in  China.  Upon  it  are 
chalked  short  time  sales  on  account 
to  the  amount  of  a  few  coppers.  Clas- 
sified in  Western  fashion,  it  might  be 
termed  a  petty  customers'  ledger. 
Long  experience  in  the  particular  en- 
vironment has  probably  proved  the 
excellence  of  this  device  as  a  sort  of 
silent  dun  and  as  an  eloquent  indica- 
tor of  the  magnitude  of  the  transac- 
tion which  the  business  sees  fit  to  re- 
cord in  its  paper  books.  The  ruling 
of  this  dun  ledger,  which  suggests  the 
facade  of  the  Parthenon,  is  shown 
below: 

While  the  system  of  giving  each 
account  a  separate  book  of  original 
entry  operates  dreadfully  to  clutter  up 
the  bookkeeper's  desk,  it  is  not  appre- 
ciably worse  than  the  tendency  of  the 
Japanese  to  widen  their  books  of  orig- 


inal entry  to  infinity  and  give  each 
account  a  special  column.  This  cheap, 
unintelligent  imitation  of  Western 
methods,  common  in  Japan,  trans- 
gresses the  axioms  of  accounting  quite 
as  grossly  as  do  the  naive  methods  of 
the  Chinese.  The  Chinese'  error  is 
preferable  at  least  in  that  it  does  not 
leave  acres  of  unused  space  in  their 
books,  nor  conduce  so  much  to  the 
entering  of  items  in  the  wrong  ac- 
count. 

One's  first  impression  of  Chinese 
books  of  account  is  distinctly  unpleas- 
ant. In  turning  their  pages,  one  gets 
that  weary  sensation  that  invariably 
comes  of  finding  that  the  leaves  of  a 
new  book  have  not  been  cut  by  the 
printer;  for  each  sheet  in  a  Chinese 
account  book  has  a  double  thickness. 
Since  the  Chinese  bookkeeper  makes 
his  entries  with  a  brush,  some  such 
precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
ink  from  soaking  through. 

The  books  are  made  of  coarse,  yel- 
low paper  with  red  lines  and  have 
paper  bindings.  They  do  not  give  the 
sense  of  durability  that  our  heavy, 
leather-bound  volumes  do.  A  shelf 
full  of  them  is  more  strongly  sugges- 
tive of  the  sociology  of  a  people  than 
of  the  romance  of  a  business. 

The  cheapness  of  the  paper  and 
bindings  of  Chinese  books  of  account 
is,  of  course,  an  adjustment  to  the  ex- 
tremely low  standard  of  living  of  the 
people.  Books  in  which  the  average 
transaction  recorded  is  so  small  as  "in 
China  naturally  could  not  be  so  ex- 
pensive as  those  used  in  America,  for 
instance.  The  cheap  binding  is  made 
doubly  necessary  bv  the  large  number 
of  books  employed.  The  retail  price 
of  a  7x9'/2  in.  ledger  of  100  pages,  such 
as  is  common  in  Peking,  is  20  coppers, 
or  about  7  cents  in  .American  cur- 
rency. 

.\n  astonishing  fact  concerning 
Chinese  books,  to  be  noticed  in  the 
model  ruling  above,  is  that  there  are 
no  columns.  The  saunpan,  or  abacus, 
which  unfortunately  is  in  almost  uni- 
vesal  use,  obviates  the  need  of  enter- 
ing the  figures  in  vertical  rows.  It  is 
probably  this  contraption  which  has 
prevented  the  invention  of  "posting 
mediums"  (books,  mar.gins  and  spec- 
ial columns  that  save  posting").  It  has 
also  tended  to  prevent  the  Western 
classification  of  books  into  those  of 
ori.ginal  and  those  of  pemanent  entry. 
Is  it  not  true  that  much  of  our  mod- 
ern aversion  to  blotters  arises  from 
the  unceasing  search  for  new  posting 
mediums  in  the  books  of  original  en- 
try?    hi  least  it  may  be  said  that  the 
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abacus  has  been  a  most  persistent 
enemy  to  the  improvement  of  Chinese 
accounting. 

[NOTh,:  The  abacus,  by  the  way, 
was  carefully  tested  at  the  Peking 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  last 
year,  and  proved  to  be  decidedly  in- 
ferior in  both  speed  and  accuracy  for 
general  business  purposes.  (See 
"Peking  Gazette,"  June,  1915)]. 

Despite  its  mal-achievements,  the 
abacus  has  something  original  to  con- 
tribute to  the  art  of  accounting.  By 
suppressing  all  columns  and  demon- 
strating their  usefulness  when  it  is 
used,  it  has  demonstrated  the  useless- 
ness  of  folio  columns,  or,  at  least,  of 
folioing.  The  Chinese  do  not  enter 
the  number  of  the  ledger  page  in  the 
book  of  original  entry  and  the  number 
of  the  page  of  the  book  of  original  en- 
try in  the  ledger,  perhaps  confusing 
the  page  with  the  date  or  amount  in 
the  process.  With  them,  the  date  and 
nature  of  a  transaction  serve  as  the 
folio;  while  a  check  mark  serves  to 
signify  that  the  transaction  has  been 
posted.  It  is  remarkable  how  our 
practice  has  thrived  so  fatly,  how  not 
a  treatise  on  accounting  or  bookkeep- 
mg  has  ever  pointed  out  the  waste  of 
time   and  accuracy  which   it  entails. 

What  now  shall  we  say  of  the  mer- 
its of  Chinese  bookkeeping?  Wherein 
lie  its  merits  and  its  demerits?  Evi- 
dently the  merit  is  that  it  has  stood 
the  test  of  centuries,  stagnant  though 
those  centuries  were.  Crude  and 
cumbersome,  like  the  lathes  and  drills 
of  this  curious  people,  it  is  after  all 
workable.  However  laboriously,  it 
does  achieve  tis  purpose  of  recording 
and  classifying  business  transactions 
in  a  useful  way.  For  a  country  where 
labor  is  cheap,  it  sui^ices  after  a  fash- 
ion. That  it  is  only  a  single  entry  sys- 
tem has  not  thus  far  been  a  serious 
defect;  for,  as  many  accountants  will 
agree,  single  entry  may  do  very  well 
for  small  establishments.  Considering 
the  hundreds  of  milleniums  that  blind, 
blundering  mankind  required  to  dis- 
cover the  polished  stone  hatchet,  the 
spindle,  and  the  steam  engine,  the  in- 
vention of  Chinese  bookkeeping  stands 
as  a  tremendous  triumph.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  a  tireless, 
peace-loving  people. 

Clearly  there  are  great  glaring  de- 
fects in  Chinese  bookkeeping.  It  is  a 
naive,  ill-examined,  dead  level  system 
with  an  insufficient  variety  of  devices 
to  be  adaptable  to  the  mammoth  en- 
terprises of  the  industrial  age.  Sec- 
ond, even  in  the  present  stage  it 
wastes  profligately  the  stuff  that 
China  most  needs — time.  Finallv,  its 
large  number  of  books  of  original  en- 
try greatly  impedes  the  auditor.  "De- 
fective Accountancy,"  said  Haskins, 
"may  become  the  handmaid  of  finan- 
cial corruption."  In  speaking  of 
China,  he  should  have  said  defective 
auditing. 

NOTE:  The  author,  who  is  princi- 
pal of  the  Peking  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance,  gathered  most  of 
the  information  in  his  article  from  de- 
tailed reports  made  by  a  large  number 
of  the  two  hundred  odd  students  in 
his  school. 


BUSINESS 

EFFICIENCY 

THOS.  E.  CUPPER,  Inc.  Acct. 
Bingen,  Ga. 

The   prevailing   commercial   and   in- 
dustrial conditions  in  all   sections  de- 
m  a  n  d    the    strictest 
economy    and    closest 
attention  to  details  in 
every  particular,  in  or- 
der to  bring  about  re- 
sults of  a  satisfactory 
nature,   and  this   state 
of    aflairs     should    be 
best   brought   into   re- 
alization by  the  schol- 
astic    mind     seasoned 
with    experience    and    the    essence    of 
observation. 

Business  efficiency  is  entering  mod- 
ern life  to  stay,  and  is  playing  a  more 
conspicuous  part  than  formerly — it  is 
going  to  be  a  determining  quantity 
between  success  and  failure  in  the  en- 
terprise of  tomorrow,  and  those  who 
may  not  be  fully  equipped  with  the 
broader  and  higher  efficiency  power, 
resultant  from  a  wider  and  better 
theoretical  and  practical  training,  are 
very  likely  to  be  numbered  among 
those  who  will  be  first  to  lose  out. 

While  it  may  be  argued  that  not  all 
may  attain  to  the  same  degree  of 
HIGH  EFFICIENCY  POWER,  it  is 
equally  true  that  many  could  very 
handsomely  increase  the  productive 
value  of  their  mental  equipment,  were 
they  not  so  over-eager  to  hasten 
through  the  course  in  hand.  This 
procedure  not  only  has  a  tendency  to 
diminish  profits  and  discount  compen- 
sations, but  at  the  same  time  it  also 
stagnates  the  more  inviting  seas  of 
chance  or  opportunity,  and  places  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  which  one,  rarely 
if  ever,  can  surmount. 

Business  efficiency  —  properly  ap- 
plied— in  all  of  the  various  divisions 
and  sub-divisions  of  enterprise,  offers 
a  key  to  many  heretofore  perplexing 
problems:  therefore,  its  value  should 
be  carefully  viewed  and  closely  stud- 
ied from  every  angle.  Old  ideas  and 
methods  must  give  way  to  the  new — 
from  the  executive  on  down  to  the 
office  of  routine  functions  of  the  var- 
ious departments  of  activity.  The 
various  fields  of  endeavor  may  be 
made  just  as  wholesome  and  inviting 
now  as  they  ever  were,  by  instilling 
into  them  the  proper  amount  of  busi- 
ness efficiency  that  it  requires  to  over- 
come the  difference  in  conditions  that 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  natu- 
ral trend  of  commercialism. 


COSTING 

(Continued    from    page    35) 

time  records  must  be  kept,  one  for  the 
machines  and  one  for  the  workmen. 

(,2)  It  is  very  difficult  to  intelligent- 
ly estimate  the  number  of  hours  that 
each  machine  will  be  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  year.  When  the  machine 
works  full  time,  the  rate  will  be  lower 
than  when  it  operates,  say  80%  of  the 
time.  There  is  too  much  guesswork 
at  every  stage  of  the  calculation. 

(3)  There  is  often  a  vast  difference 
between  the  net  outputs  of  two  ma- 
chines costing  exactly  the  same  and 
costing  practically  the  same  to  oper- 
ate. Should  these  machines,  which 
are  so  closely  similar  in  everything, 
except  efficiency,  carry  the  same  rate? 
"Suppose  a  small  job,  which  comes 
along  when  the  regular  machines  are 
all  full,  is  done,  for  convenience  sake, 
on  a  heavy  and  expensive  machine 
that  might  liave  otherwise  stood  idle; 
this  normally  inexpensive  little  job 
is  charged  under  these  particular  cir- 
cumstances with  the  high  machine- 
hour  rate  corresponding  to  the  expen- 
sive machine  on  which  it  was,  say,  ac- 
cidently  done.  This  cost  is  abnor- 
mally high.  If  used  as  an  estimate  for 
future  transactions,  this  cost  would 
lead  on  to  distorted  results."  (Going.) 

(4)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  main 
factors  in  the  calculation  of  machine 
rates  are  based  on  estimates,  guesses, 
w-hich  oftener  than  otherwise,  prove 
incorrect,  though  in  different  degrees. 
All  will  admit  after  due  investigation 
that  positive  book  figures  are  scarce, 
— that  the  calculations  are  based  main- 
ly—  largely  —  on  assumption.  After 
careful  consideration  we  may  sum  up 
the  situation  by  deciding  that  the 
Machine-Hour  Rate  Method  begins 
with  estimating  and  is  estimating  all 
the  way  through:  that,  although  cor- 
rect theoretically,  it  requires  a  vast 
elaboration  of  system  and  detail;  that, 
when  the  results  are  questionable,  as 
they  surely  are  here,  it  is  poor  policy 
to  work  up  a  costly  system. 


Mr.  H.  E.  Wilson,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Public 
Schools,  has  created  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  in  penmanship  throughout 
the  schools  in  the  city  by  means  of 
contests  for  cups,  etc.  Congratula- 
tions are  extended  for  the  splendid 
work  being  done  in  the  schools  and 
through  the  pubirc  press. 


Child's  Business  College.  Provi- 
dence. R.  I.,  is  putting  out  some  at- 
tractive advertisng  in  "Album"  form 
as  well  as  in  full-page  illustrated  ads 
in  the  daily  papers. 

The  Georgia  Normal  College  Bulle- 
tin, Douglas.  Ga..  bespeaks  growth 
and  progress  on  the  part  of  the  insti- 
tution it  represents.  It  is  well  illus- 
trated and   printed. 

Hunt's  Business  College.  Eau 
Claire.  Wis.,  is  greeting  its  patrons 
with  an  attractively  illustrated  cata- 
logue with  the  president's  face  look- 
ing squarely  at  you  through  the  front 
cover  page. 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Gem  City 
Business  College.  Quincy.  111.,  be- 
speak'; continued  and  even  inqreased 
prosperity  for  that  modernized  pion- 
eer institution.  It  is  attractively  illus- 
trated with  halftone  views  of  school- 
rooms, pupils,  specimens  of  penman- 
ship, etc. 
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VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

F.  E.  H.  JAEGER 

East  Side  High  School.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Thf  following  plan. was  put  into  op- 
eration in  the  li.ast  Side  High  School, 
February  1,  1916.  The 
success  of  this  plan 
depends  entirely  upon 
the  co-operation  o  f 
each  teacher  in  the 
school. 

By  studying  the 
chart  the  reader  will 
readily  see  that  every 
pupil  is  reached  liy 
more  than  one  teacher 
several  times  during  a  semester,  and 
that  if  every  teacher  will  do  his  part 
that  hardly  a  week  passes  but  that  he 
lias  heard  something  to  make  him 
think  about  his  life  work. 

Following  the  chart  is  a  copy  of  a 
bulletin  sent  to  each  teacher  and 
signed  by  the  principal.  I  took  up  the 
subject  in  detail  with  the  heads  of  the 
departments. 

We  lay  great  stress  on  the  work 
done  in  the  English  classes,  as  it  is 
here  that  we  reach  every  pupil,  and 
ihrough  prescribed  reading  and  es- 
says, we  feel  we  can  do  the  geatest 
amount  of  good,  and  still  not  rob  the 
class  of  time  needed  for  the  work  of 
the  particular  subject  taught. 

In  my  own  home  room  the  past  se- 
mester  each   .girl   has  read   "Weaver's 


\  ocations  for  Girls,"  and  each  boy 
has  read,  "Weaver's  Vocations  for 
Boys,"  and  "Workers  of  the   Nation." 

In  general  assembly  the  school  has 
heard  talks  on  "The  Law  as  a  Pro- 
fession," "The  Modern  Department 
Store,"  "Why  Go  to  College,"  and  es- 
says by  advanced  English  pupils  on 
subjects  such  as  Forestry,  etc. 

In  my  ne.xt  article  I  shall  discuss 
what  we  are  doing  to  place  our  gradu- 
ates  in   positions. 

Exhibit  No.  1 — Vocational  Guid- 
ance for  High   Schools. 

Exhibit  No.  2 — Fellow  Teachers  of 
East  Side  Hi.gh. 

For  more  than  a  year  we  have  been 
working  on  a  plan  of  Vocational  Guid- 
ance for  the  pupils  of  East  Side.  One 
person  alone  cannot  do  this  work,  and 
unless  all  the  pupils  can  be  reached, 
the  work  surely  can  not  be  successful. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  thing  more  im- 
portant than  to  be  of  help  to  a  boy 
or  girl  who  is  trying  to  find  his  or 
her  right  place  in  the  world.  You  can 
be  of  much  help  in  this  matter  if  you 
will  give  it  some  thought  and  a  little 
time  in  your  classes. 

The  aim  is  ihot  to  tell  a  pupil  what 
he  is  best  fitted  for,  nor  to  discourage 
or  even  encourage  him  in  any  direc- 
tion in  which  he  may  be  going.  The 
purpose  is  to  GET  HIM  TO  THINK 
.ABOUT  HIS  RIGHT  PL.\CE.  AND 
TO  KEEP  AT  HIM  DURING  HIS 
ATTENDANCE  AT  EAST  SIDE 
SO  THAT  HE  WILL  THINK 
ABOUT  HIS  RIGHT  PLACE  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

1.  Teachers  of  Groups. 

a.   English  teachers. 

1.   Required  reading. 


1.  Life   of  Franklin. 

2.  Life  of  Lincoln. 
.■}.  Robinson  Crusoe. 
4.   Vocations  for  boys  and  girls 


2.  Compositions. 

b.  Academic  Teachers. 

c.  Commercial  Teachers. 

d.  Manual  Teachers. 


Lectures. 

a.  Business  Men. 

b.  Professional  Men. 


1.  Jobs  I  have  had. 

:!.   What  I  would  like  to  be. 
4. 

6,  What  I  should  do  to  become  successful. 

7. 

8.  Why  certain  men  have  become  successful. 

Talks  to  pupils  on  professions,  and  on 
college  entrance  requirements. 

Talks  to  pupils  on  commercial  oppor- 
tunities  and   requirements. 

Talks  to  pupils  on  opportunities  in  the 
industries,  and  their  requirements. 

^1   General   talks. 
I  .Specific  lines. 


Consultation. 

a.  Teacher,   with   business   and   professional  men. 

b.  Director,   with   pupil   when   pupil  shows  a  vocational  desire. 

c.  Questionaire. 

Placement. 


To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  every 
teacher  at  some  time  during  each 
semester  take  some  time  to  bring  be- 
fore the  pupil  something  which  will 
tend  to  make  him  think. 

The  English  teacher  should  have 
some  composition  written  which  will 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  some  voca- 
tion; he  should  also  give  for  required 
reading  some  book  which  deals  with 
vocations,  or  a  good  biography,  such 
as,  "Life  of  Franklin,  Lincoln,  etc." 

The  College  Preparatory  teachers 
should  take  some  time  to  discuss  col- 
lege entrance  requirements;  also  some 
of  the  more  important  professions 
such  as  Law,  Medicine,  the  Miiiistry, 
etc. 

The  Commercial  teachers  should 
discuss  with  their  classes,  office  posi- 
tions, business  requirements,  finance, 
manufacturing,  etc. 

The  Manual  Training  teachers 
should  discuss  shop  requirements,  ma- 
chinery, opportunities  in  the  trades, 
etc. 

The  Art  teachers  should  discuss  the 
life  and  opportunities  of  the  artist, 
both  commercial  and  professional. 

If  each  teacher  will  do  this  con- 
scientiously each  semester,  I  cannot 
.see  how  the  plan  can  fail.  If  at  any 
time  a  pupil  shows  a  vocational  desire, 
and  wishes  to  talk  over  the  matter,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  him.  In  this  way 
we  have  done  our  duty  to  the  pupil, 
and  no  pupil  can  have  any  excuse  for 
not  finding  himself  during  his  attend- 
ance at  East  Side. 

Some  pupils  may  show  this  voca- 
tional desire  the  first  semester,  some 
the  second,  and  some  may  not  show  it 
until  the  last  year.  I  tested  this  plan 
with  forty  pupils  last  semester.  Just 
one  boy  found  himself  to  the  extent 
that  he  asked  for  an  interview  to  dis- 
cuss the  profession  of  Certified  Public 
.Accountant.  He  thought  he  should 
like  this  profession.  Several  others 
were  interested  enough  to  meet  me 
during  my  free  period  for  a  general 
talk  along  the  line  of  "thinking  about 
your  life  work."  A  half  dozen  of  the 
girls  were  interested  enough  to  ask 
to  read  Weaver's  book,  "Vocations 
for   Girls." 

If  this  is  the  result  for  one  semester 
with  forty  pupils,  and  with  only  one 
teacher  bringing  the  subject  to  their 
attention,  what  will  be  the  result  when 
every  teacher  is  bringing  it  before 
them,  and  doing  it  for  eight  semes- 
ters? 

For  the  sake  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  East  Side  High  School,  I  ask  your 
hearty  co-operation  in  doing  this  im- 
portant work.  I  am  sure  it  will  im- 
prove your  discipline  and  academic 
results,  and  that  it  will  bring  pleasure 
to  you  in  your  work. 

I  have  taken  up  the  matter  more  in 
detail  with  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  they,  no  odubt,  will  have 
something  to  sav  to  you  in  the  rea*- 
frt::rc 
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CIVIL   SERVICE 

I  Continued  from  page  21) 

:..  Be  sure  that  the  student  will  be 
able  to  quality  in  every  way  for  the 
examination  which  he  desires  to  take 
liefore  allowing  him  to  start  his  pre- 
]iaration. 

4.  Unless  the  student  is  compelled 
to  thoroughly  master  the  initial  or 
preparatory  course,  you  cannot  expect 
him  to  make  a  success  of  his  Civil 
Service  coaching. 

.").  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  instruc- 
tor in  charge  of  the  Civil  Service  de- 
partment to  teach  the  student  the 
theory  of  the  different  subjects.  That 
must  be  accomplished  before  he 
cmucs  to  the  Civil  Service  depart- 
ment. 

The  teacher  who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  Civil  Ser- 
\  ice  examinations  should  write  the  U. 
'    S.    Civil    Service    Commission,    Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  a  copy  of  the  "Civil 
Service    Manual,"    which    is    published 
regularly  on   January    1.")   and   July    1") 
;    of    each    year,    and    may    be    obtained 
t    free   of   charge.      For   information    re- 
'    garding  State   Civil   Service   examina- 
tions   write    the    State     Civil    Service 
Commission    in    your    state    and     for 
.Municipal  Civil  Service   Examinations 
write     the     Municipal     Civil     Service 
Ciimmission  of  your  city  for  informa- 
tion concerning  all  examinations. 

Remember  that  there  arc  a  number 
of  examinations  that  are  announced 
specially  and  held  on  short  notice. 
.\lways  be  on  the  lookout  for  these 
announcements  for  the  l)enefit  of  your 
students.  You  will  find  that  the  stu- 
dent who  will  prepare  himself  for  the 
more  difticult  examinations  will  stand 
a  much  better  chance  for  apiiointment 
.uul  will  receive  a  better  initial  salary, 
provided  he  can  pass  the  examination 
\\itli  a  high  grade.  For  instance,  it  is 
much  better  for  a  student  to  prepare 
inr  a  position  as  stenographer  and 
typewriter  or  bookkeeper  than  for  an 
ordinary  clerical  position. 

Civil  Service  exaiuinations  are  diffi- 
cult Ijecause  of  their  peculiarities,  and 
require  thorough  preparation  and 
training.  I  have  known  college  grad- 
uates to  make  a  miserable  showing  in 
•  just  a  clerical  examination,  not  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  sufficient  education 
in  general  but  l)ecause  they  had  had 
no  special  preparation  or  trainin.g  for 
the  particular  examination  in  view.  A 
•-reneral  training  is  not  sufticient  to 
enable  one  to  pass  a  Civil  Service  ex- 
amination with  a  high  rating.  Such 
subjects  as.  Copying  from  Plain  Cony. 
Copying  and  Correcting  Manuscript. 
Copying  from  Rough  Draft,  and 
many  others  need  special  attention. 

My  next  article  will  be  devoted  to 
an  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  of 
each  of  the  various  subjects  included 
in  the  Federal  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions. It  should  prove  of  special  in- 
terest to  teachers  of  the  subjects  and 
111  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
liachine  these  subjects. 


CORPORATION    SCHOOLS 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

the  product.  What  sort  of  people 
buys  the  goods?  Where  do  they  live? 
Under  what  conditions  do  they  live.-" 
What  can  they  afford  to  pay.'  Will 
the  product  be  sold  locally  or  all  over 
the  country  or  even  abroad?  What  is 
the  total  consumption  of  your  kind  of 
product?  How  is  the  desired  market 
reached?  Are  your  goods  sold  direct- 
ly to  the  consumer  or  to  a  jobber  or  a 
retailer?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
questions  to  be  worked  out. 
VII.     Economics 

The  subject  of  economics  undoubt- 
edly forms  tlie  culmination  of  a  com- 
mercial course  of  study.  It  might  be 
called  the  philosophy  of  business.  Xo 
abstract  principles  need  to  be  pre- 
sented; concrete  questions  may  begin 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  wage-earner 
to  certain  economic  principles  whicli 
will  .greatly  enlighten  him  to  the  point 
of  teaching  him  to  get  a  large  com- 
prehension of  business  policy  and 
how  to  weigh  principles  and  actions 
in  the  light  of  fundamental  laws. 
"Why  do  you  work?"  may  lead  to 
other  questions  and  consideration> 
such  as  desire  for  food,  shelter,  lux- 
ury, prestige  and  so  on,  to  some  of 
the  deeper  phases  of  economics. 

The  (ioodyear  Tire  and  Kuhber 
Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  cours- 
es in  economics  for  its  foremen  and 
the  heads  of  departments  in  their  ))ro- 
(hiction  department.  The  instruction 
is  carried  on  mainly  by  means  of  les- 
son sheets.  The  follow-ing  headings 
;ire   considered   in    Lecture   :i : 

-N'atural  .-Xgents  and  Labor  in  tlu 
Production    Process. 

The   Forces  Contributed   by    Xatur> 

Labor — Definition. 

The   Supply  of   Labor. 

Hthciency  of  Labor. 

Quantity  of  Labor. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  lecture  are  the 
following  questions: 

Classify  the  contributions  of  nature 
to  production. 

(jive  three  ways  in  which  land  con- 
tributes to  production. 

Xame  three  contributions  of  nature 
that  are  appropriated  by  man. 
Two  that  are   not. 

Why  does  a  cold  climate  lead  to 
greater  production? 

What  sources  of  power  .given  l>y 
nature  are  most  common? 

What  is  labor?  Show  that  physical 
and  mental  labor  are  necessarily 
closely   linked. 

State  in  a  single  sentence  the  work 
that  labor  really  does  in  produc- 
tion, or  the  function  tliat  it  iier- 
fornis. 

Make  a  diagram  which  will  sliow 
what  factors  the  supply  of  labor 
depends  on. 

This  outline  and  these  questions 
will  show  how  econoiuic  theory  can 
be  taught  concretely  and  effectively 
in  the  corporation  school.  The  fore- 
men are  taught  organization  and  man- 
agement and  business  English  besides 
economics.  The  Production  depart- 
ment "Flyina  Squadron"  have  oreani- 


zation  and  management,  economics 
and  rubber  manufacturing  practice  in 
detail.  The  latter  subject  is  given  in 
the  form  of  lectures  by  departinetit 
specialists,  all  the  lectures  being  codi- 
fied by  the  factory  school.  The  rest 
of  the  work  is  taught  by  a  profession- 
al teacher  assisted  by  another  profes- 
sional teacher  and  clerical  service. 
VIII,  Organization  and  Management 
With  the  exceijtion  of  the  above 
company,  nothing  compreliensive  has 
l)een  done  with  organization  and  man- 
agement excepting  to  touch  on  it  un- 
der the  heading  of  business  policy  or 
system.  It  is  embraced  in  the  lectures 
of  the  Xew  York  Edison  Company, 
and  separate  periods  are  devoted  to  it 
in  the  new  evening  school  conducted 
l)y  the  General  Electric  Company  of 
Schenectady  in  co-operation  with  tlie 
board   of  education. 

(To  lie  continued ) 


MEETINGS      OF      COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS      ASSOCIATIONS 

OF    NEW     YORK     STATE 

1916-1917 

Commercial  Teachers.  Association 
of  Long  Island,  President,  R.  C.  Ban- 
natyne,  Lawrence.  Secretary,  Helen 
F.  Harber.  Bay  Shore.  Meetings:  Oc- 
tober 14.  11(1(1.  Hempstead;  February 
IT.    1!MT.    Hempstead. 

Commercial  Teachers  Association 
of  Western  New  York.  President,  W. 
I'"..  Lamb.  Xiagara  Falls.  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Florence  M.  Merville.  Hutchin- 
son-Central  High  School.  Buffalo. 
.Meetings:  Xovember  38-29,  1916, 
r.uffalo';  March  :i1.  1017  (place  to  be 
announced   later). 

Westchester  County  Commercial 
Teachers  Association.  President. 
James  C.  Bilz.  Mount  \ernon.  Secre- 
tary. Susan  R.  Harrison,  Ossining. 
Meetings:  October  21.  1916,  Ossin- 
lug;  March  :!.  1917.  New  Rochelle. 

'Joint  meeting  with  the  commercial 
section  of  the  State  Teachers  -\sso- 
ciation. 

Commercial  Teachers  Association 
of  Central  New  York.  President.  M. 
F.  Bellows.  Utica.  Secretary,  Minnie 
M.  Xolta,  Technical  High  School,  Sy- 
racuse. Meetings:  Xovember  11, 
li)l(i.  Technical  High  School,  Syra- 
cuse:  March  24,   1917,  Utica. 

Hudson  River  Valley  Association  of 
Commercial  Teachers.  President,  C. 
13.  Dumbauld.  Middletowii.  Secretary, 
Rose  -\.  Brown,  Haverstraw.  Meet- 
ings: October  2S.  1916,  Xewburgh; 
March  li).  1917.  Xcwliurgh. 

Commercial  Teachers  Association 
of  Eastern  New  York.  President. 
Ralph  O.  \N'iggins,  Gloversville;  Sec- 
retary.   — .     Meetings:     Xovember 

4,    Hi'k;,    Albany;    March    17,    1917,    .Al- 
bany. 

High  School  Teachers  Association 
of  New  York  City.  Bookkeeping  Sec- 
tion —  Chairman,  (i.  H.  \'an  Tuyl, 
High    School    of    Commerce.      Secre- 

f Continued  on   page  20) 
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Who's   Who   in   Com'l   Exhibits? 

Random  Lake,  Wis.,  Oct.  2,  1916. 
The   Business   Educator, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  addresses  of  firms 
from  whom  I  will  be  able  to  get  sam- 
'ple  exhibits  of  grains,  silks,  cotton, 
leather  goods,  etc.,  to  be  used  in  my 
commercial  geography  classes. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

GRACE  WEILER, 
Commercial  Teacher. 

Mr.  John  W.  Parker  is  now  teach- 
ing the  commercial  branches  in  the 
Wisconsin  Business.  University,  La- 
Crosse,  Wis.  He  reports  that  they 
have  a  very  large  school  and  that  mat- 
ters are  therefore  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition with  that  institution.  Success 
to  Mr.  Parker  in  his  new  field. 

J.  W.  Martindill.  who  for  three 
years  past  has  been  teaching  the  com- 
mercial branches  in  the  Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin,  High  School,  has  engaged 
to  teach  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  High 
School,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  He  is  a  brother 
of  W.  H.  Martindill,  who  conducts  the 
Manistee,  Mich.,  Business  College, 
and  like  his  brother,  he  is  well  quali- 
fied as  a  teacher  of  the  commercial 
branches.  We  wish  him  success  in 
Pittsburg. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Benscoter,  recently  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed 
General  Clerk  of  Commission  on  the 
Investigation  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion, with  headquarters  in  Boston 
Beacon  Chambers.  This  appointment 
is  the  result  of  a  special  course  in 
School  Ad-ministration  at  Harvard  and 
special  examinations.  Mr.  Benscoter 
is  a  very  capable,  many-sided,  ener- 
getic, optimistic,  unselfish  gentleman, 
who  works  close  to  twenty  out  of 
twenty-four  hours  each  day. 

"The  Purchasing  Agent."  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  .$2.00  a  year,  is  the  title 
of  a  modern  trade  journal  of  special 
interest  for  industrial  buyers,  and  in- 
cidentally of  interest  to  commercial 
teachers  who  are  qualifying  people  to 
enter  the  commercial  world. 

A.  A.  Arenius,  last  year  in  the 
Zanerian,  is  now  policy  engrosser  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance  Company. 

F.  F.  Wells,  of  Columbus,  formerly 
of  Duluth,  now  heads  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Salem,  Ohio,  High 
School. 

O^  J.  Hanson,  principal  of  Aaker's 
Business  College,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  re- 
cently favored  us  with  a  list  of  one 
hundred  subscriptions  to  start  with. 
He  reports  that  they  have  a  very  large 
enrollment,  the  largest,  in  fact,  they 
have  ever  had  at  the  opening.  He 
therefore  expects  to  favor  the  B.  E. 
with  further  subscriptions. 

A  Collegiate  Department  has  been 
opened  this  year  in  connection  with 
this  institution.  This  department  is 
open  only  to  pupils  of  college  rank 
and  is  attracting  widespread  attention. 


NEWS  NOTES 

Merle  C.  Burch,  recently  with  the  Butte 
Business  College,  Butte,  Mont.,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  tne  Olhce  Irainiug  School,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Ruth  Sutherland  is  a  new  teacher  in  the 
Derby,  Vt.,  High  School  Commercial  Depart- 
ment. 

Bertha  Sterling,  formerly  o£  the  Corvallis, 
Ore.,  Agricultural  College,  is  teaching  now 
in  the  High  School  at  Astoria,  Oregon,  in  the 
Commercial   Department. 

Clifford  R.  Edmister,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is 
teaching  Gregg  shorthand  and  typewriting  this 
year  in  the  High  School  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

J.  R.  Lanphear,  recently  of  Manton,  Michi- 
gan, is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Commercial  De- 
panment  of  Baker  University,  Baldwin  City, 
Kansas. 

W.  R.  Boggess,  recently  manager  of  the 
Hammond  Business  College,  Hammond,  Ind., 
IS  now  teaching  in  the  Metropolitan  Business 
College  at  Chicago. 

Louis  P.  Poutasse,  last  year  in  charge  of 
the  commercial  work  in  the  Schenectady,  N. 
v..  High  School,  is  this  year  holding  a  simi- 
lar position  in  the  Meriden,  Conn.,  High 
School,  having  as  an  assistant  teacher  of  type- 
writing and  stenography  Miss  Ellen  C.  Talcott. 

Blanche  A.  Smart,  Danforth,  Me.,  is  a  new 
teacher  in  the  Revere,  Mass.,   High  School. 

Louise  Burkhardt,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is 
engaged  during  the  year  now  opening  in  the 
Bootli  &  Bayless  Business  College,  at  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 

Mary  C.  Roach,  of  Brookfield,  Mass.,  will 
teach  shorthand  this  year  in  the  Stillman  Busi- 
ness   College,    Danbury,    Conn. 

Ada  G.  Rebscher,  recently  of  Genesee-Wes- 
leyan  Seminary,  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  is  now  a 
teacher  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  in  the 
Auburn    Business   School. 

H.  H.  Ensley  has  accepted  a  position  as 
teacher  in  the  iindlay,  Ohio,  High  School. 

W.  I.  Thomas,  of  Creston,  Iowa,  is  teach- 
ing in  the  Laurium  Commercial  School,  Laur- 
iuin,   Michigan. 

George  R.  Tilford,  of  Leonia,  N.  J.,  is  to  be 
connected  this  year  with  the  staff  of  the  Salem, 
Mass.,  State  Normal  School,  following  Mr.  A. 
H.  Sproul,  who  has  accepted  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Port- 
land,   Ore. 

William  F.  Barrett,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  is  the 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Rockland  High 
School,  Rockland,  Mass. 

C.  J.  Lewis  is  teaching  in  the  Douglas 
Business  College  at   Charleroi,  Pa. 

U.  M.  Bryant  has  been  engaged  to  teach 
this  year  in  the  Spencerian  School  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Mr.  Bryant  goes  to  Cleveland 
from   Rochester,   Ind. 

Ethel  Burns,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  shorthand  department  of 
Brown's   Business   College,   Terre   Haute,   Ind. 

Mrs.  Ada  McCoy,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is 
teaching  this  year  in  the  Greenfield,  Ohio, 
High  School,   Commercial   Department. 

Esther  AL  Dlugg,  of  Berlin,  is  elected  as 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Woodsville,  N.  H., 
High   School. 

Sarah  A.  Hillman,  of  Hardwick,  Mass.,  is 
teaching  in  the  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie 
School   at    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

A  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Sioux 
Fails,  S.  D.,  Business  College  is  Mr.  H.  G. 
Cover. 

Eva  L.  Bates,  of  Charlestown.  N.  'H.,  re- 
cently connected  with  the  Bliss  Business  Col- 
lege at  I^ewiston,  Me.,  is  now  employed  in 
the  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  High  School,  as  a 
commercial    teacher. 

Harry  A.  Cochran,  of  Sterling,  Va.,  is 
teaching  this  year  in  one  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,   High  Schools. 

Martha  Groff,  of  Royersford,  Pa.,  has  taken 
a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of   Birdsboro.   Pa.,   High   School. 

H.  O.  Thompson  has  gone  from  the  Kear- 
ney, Neb.,  High  School,  this  year  to  the 
Granite  County  High  School  at  Philipsburg, 
Mont.,  where  he  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
commercial    work. 

The  Cortland  Business  Institute.  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  has  a  new  commercial  teacher  for  the 
school  year  now  opening.  Miss  f^ouise  May- 
Ion   has   been  chosen  for. the  work. 


Deborah  B.  Blossom,  of  Turner  Center,  Me., 
is  to  be  ill  the  School  of  Commerce,  Harris- 
burg,   Pa.,  during  the  coming  year. 

Edna  I.  Buchanan,  of  Albion,  Mich.,  is  to 
teach  in  the  Minot,  N.  D.,  High  School  this 
year,    in    the    commercial    department. 

Homer  F.  Sanger,  Huntsington,  Pa.,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  State  Prepara- 
tory School  at  Boulder,  Colo. 

Arthur  Stuckenbruck,  recently  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Military  Institute,  is  now  teaching  in 
the  Jamestown,  N.  D.,  College. 

Mabel  Hamill,  Indiana,  Pa.,  is  a  teacher  in 
the  Reno  Hall  School,  East  Liberty,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

William  D.  Schmale,  of  Boyertown,  Pa.,  is 
to  teach  during  the  coming  year  in  the  Ex- 
celsior School  of  Business,   Utica,   N.   Y. 

H.  I.  Good,  last  year  head  of  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  Rome,  N.  Y.,  High 
School,  is  this  year  to  be  in  charge  of  similar 
work  in  the  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 

F.  C.  Brofee,  of  Butte,  Mont.,  is  teaching 
banking  and  business  practice  in  the  Rider- 
Moore  &  Stewart  School  at  Trenton,   N.   J. 

Gladys  C.  Dibble,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  will 
teach  this  year  in  the  Pemberton,  N.  J.,  High 
School. 

Walter  E.  Miller,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  commercial  work 
of  the  Roselle  Park,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

Arthur  J.  Barlow  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Agnes  S.  Ordung  is  teaching  in  the  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  High  School,  going  there  from 
Fitchburg,   Mass. 

E.  V.  Graves,  recently  in  charge  of  Clark's 
Teachers'  Agency,  Baltimore,  Md.,  will  return 
to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  this  year,  to  teach  in 
the    High    School. 

G.  M.  York,  recently  at  •  the  head  of  the 
commercial  work  of  the  Ithaca  Summer 
School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  act  as  Professor 
of  Business  Administration  in  the  State  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  this  year. 

G.  B.  Martien,  Richmond,  Calif,  is  to  teach 
in  the  commercial  work  of  Heald's  Business 
College,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  this  year. 

Chester  B.  Ross,  of  South  Berwick,  Me., 
haCs  accepted  an  appointment  as  head  of  the 
commercial  work  in  Thornton  Academy,  Saco, 
Maine. 

Arthur  H.  Seibel,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
will  teach  in  one  of  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
High   Schools,   this   fall. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Patterson,  of  St.  Anthony  Falls, 
Idaho,  has  been  engaged  to  teach  commercial 
work  in  the  Dakota  Business  College,  Fargo, 
N.   D. 

Marion  M.  Johnston,  of  Lawrence,  Kans..  is 
a  new  teacher  on  the  commercial  teaching 
staff  of  the   Boone,  la.,   High  School. 

Mary  L.  McCarthy  goes  from  Willimantic. 
Conn.,  this  year  to  the  High  School  at  Ston- 
ington.   Conn. 

Elsie  K.  Hahn,  Philadelphia,  is  a  new 
teacher  in  the  Millville,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

G.  E.  Ensley,  of  Chariton,  la.,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the  Find- 
lay,   O.,    High    School. 

Nina  O'Mealey,  of  Salt  Fork,  Okla.,  is  to 
teach  in  the  Gushing,  Oklahoma,  High  School, 
this  coming  year. 

Lelia  Wiggin,  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  is  teaching 
in  the  High  School  at  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Edith  V.  Constine,  of  Whitewater,  Wis., 
has  been  elected  as  commercial  teacher  for  the 
coming  year  in  the  Woodbine,  la..  Normal 
and   Commercial   School. 

C.  E.  Fieger,  last  year  with  the  Boys'  High 
School  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  to  be  a  teacher 
of  similar  work  in  the  West  Division  High 
School  at  Milwaukee,   this  year. 

J.  G.  Dohcrty,  of  Lowbanks,  Ont..  is  to 
teach  during  the  coming  year  in  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pa.,  in  the  High  School.  Mr.  Doherty 
formerly  taught  in  Bliss  Business  College.  N. 
Adams.   Mass. 

Alvin  Osthoff,  of  Watertown,  S.  D..  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  New  Rockford  Colleg- 
iate Institute,  a  Congregational  School  at 
New  Rockford,  X.  D.  *^ 

C.  A.  Bowes,  formerly  of  Wood's  School. 
Brooklyn,  as  a  commercial  teacher  has_  ac- 
cepted a  similar  position  in  Drake  Business 
School,  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  having  as  a  type- 
writing teacher  Miss  Ella  Cherry,  of  Bowling 
Green,   Ky. 
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Tales    of   A 

MELTING    POT 

CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

LOUIS   OF  OLD   QUEBEC 

From  one  of  the  snow  white  cot- 
tages that  dot  the  green  fields  of  the 
lovely  lower  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  near 
the  city  of  Old  Que- 
l)ec.  came  Louis  Jan- 
elle,  Canadian  metal 
tor  the  Melting  Pot. 
It  is  a  beautiful  coun- 
try around  the  falls  of 
Montmorency,  a  few 
miles  out  from  the 
citadel  and  the  old 
town  of  Quebec.  I  took  the  journey 
once,  many  years  ago.  in  one  of  those 
caieches  in  which  the  French  Canad- 
ian driver  and  his  sturdy  little  horse 
navigates  you  up  and  down  the  steep 
hills  of  the  old  French  city  where 
Frontenac  flung  the  lilies  of  France  to 
the  breeze  when  Louis  Xl\'.  le  grand 
Monarque,  was  the  greatest  king  of 
all    I'.urope. 

The  cottages  are  whitewashed  every 
.  spring,  and  as  you  drive  out  to  the 
falls  they  stand  in  startling  relief 
against  the  rich  green  of  tree  and  field 
and  the  bright  colors  of  the  flowers 
with  which  every  French  woman  sur- 
rounds the  front  of  her  cottage. 

1  he  falls  of  Montmorency  arc  far 
higher  than  Niagara,  but  the  stream 
is  small  and  the  water  is  like  a  silver 
bridal  veil  of  mist  when  it  strikes  the 
rocks  after  making  the  leap  into  the 
yawning  gulf  below.  Only  French  is 
spoken  among  the  peasants  of  the 
lower  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
numerous  children  hail  you  with,  "Bon 
jour  M'  sieu!"  and  offer  you  bouquets 
as  you  pass  along  the  road,  perched 
high  up  between  the  giant  wheels  of 
■  your  caleche  and  look  down  upon  the 
driver  and  the  little  horse  below.  The 
children  are  as  pretty  as  the  flowers 
and  they  do  not  set  a  price  on  the 
bouquets,  but  you  are  expected  to  con- 
tri1)Ute  something  to  the  store  of  sil- 
ver in  the  family  stocking,  for  these 
dwellers  by  the  road  side  are  as  sav- 
ing as  the  peasants  in  Old  France, 
who  in  1870  took  a  billion  dollars  out_ 
of  their  stockings  and  paid  the  great 
war  indemnity  to  Bismarck  and  the 
Germans. 

Louis  Janelle  was  16  years  of  age, 
black  of  eyes,  a  bit  swarthy  of  com- 
plexion, with  a  smiling  face  and 
gleaming  teeth.  Indeed,  a  pretty  boy 
and  all  the  nice  girls  around  his  fath- 
er's white  cottage  said,  "Helas,  helas!" 
when  he  went  away  to  make  his  for- 
tune  in   America. 

New  England  swarmed  with  French 
Canadians  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write.  They  formed  the  largest  per- 
centage of  our  foreign  born  popula- 
tion in  all  the  mill  towns  of  northern 
New  England.  Thev  came  down 
everv  spring,  from  the  Province  of 
Qufbec,   leaving   their  little   farms,   to 


earn  ready  money  in  the  great  cotton 
nil. IS,  wnose  looms,  clanged  and  clasti- 
eu  and  whose  spindles  whirred  and 
nummed  trom  eariy  morn  till  sun- 
uown. 

^plendid  mill  help,  the  French  Ca- 
nadian. As  a  people  they  arc  not  of 
nign  mentauiy,  ana  that  makes  them 
mure  vaiuaDie  tor  the  monotonous 
mill  work,  fut  a  Yankee  in  tne  miil 
and  he  will  not  stay  there  long.  He 
gets  tired  ot  doing  the  same  thing 
Over  and  over  again;  he  wants  to  uo 
somelning  new,  and  so  he  goes  step 
by  step  irom  bobbin  boy  at  eighty 
cents  a  clay,  to  mill  overseer  at  five 
ao.iars  a  aay,  but  the  French  Canad- 
ian seems  satisheu  to  stick  to  one  jou 
and  lie  becomes  wondrously  prohcient 
at  that  one  JOD.  He  is  inaustrious, 
lOO,  ana  lareiy  misses  a  day  unless 
tnere  is  a  weading  or  a  funeral,  or  at 
the  New  Year  holidays  when  ail 
French  Canadians  have  a  joyous  time, 
with  much  drinking  of  light  wine,  kiss- 
ing ot  girls  and  an  occasional  miid 
ngnt;  never  anything  very  desperate, 
lor  the  Canadian,  though  hot-headed, 
is  gay,  light-hearted  and  cherishes  no 
rcvengetul  feeling,  and  he  fights  with 
his  hsts  like  the  Englishman,  the 
irishman  and  the  Yankee,  and  does 
not  resort  to  the  stiletto  or  the  razor, 
like  the  Sicilian  or  the  "blue-gum- 
nigger"  from  the  south. 

1  know  the  French  Canadian  mighty 
well,  for  during  nearly  ten  years  I 
was  superintendent  of  a  small  factory 
that  employed  nearly  a  hundred  o: 
them,  from  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen, 
the  school  age,  up  to  old  men.  And 
verj-  good  help  they  were.  Their  fam- 
ilies were  large,  they  lived  inexpen- 
sively and  many  of  them  saved  money 
to  go  back  to  Canada,  and  there  buy 
one  of  the  rich  little  farms,  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

The  girls  were  pretty,  too,  most  of 
them,  delighting  in  gay  colors  and 
vcrj-  polite  and  attractive.  The  boys 
not  so  pretty  but,  on  the  whole,  very 
good  lellows.  And  to  the  factory, 
where  I  was  bookkeeper,  came  Louis 
Janelle,  fresh  from  Canada,  looking 
lor  a  job.  Business  was  driving  that 
summer  and  so  I  sent  him  down  into 
the  boiler  room  to  Tom  Ferry,  our 
bull-headed  English  engineer,  who 
with  a  helper  looked  after  the  engine 
and  also  did  the  tempering  of  needles 
we  were  making  for  the  knittino 
trade. 

Louis  Janelle  was  sixteen  years  old 
when  he"  came  to  us,  fresh  from  Old 
Quebec.  He  was  straight  as  an  In- 
dian, and  I  think  the  most  lith^  ana 
supple  specimen  of  active  boy  human- 
ity I  ever  saw,  for  he  had  paddled  a 
bark  canoe  on  the  broad  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  he  had  ranged  the 
great  forests  of  the  Saguenay  with 
his  father  who  was  a  regiilar  courier 
du  bois  and,  in  summer  time,  gener- 
ally acted  as  guide  to  hunters  or  fish- 
ermen from  the  big  cities  of  America. 
The  boy  could  easily  bend  backward 
with  his  knees  straight  and  touch  his 
finger  tips  to  the  floor,  and  he  was  as 
active  on  his  feet  as  the  wild  cat  of 
the  Saguenay  woods.  He  could  speak 
but    little    English    when    he    came    to 


us  and  his  education,  except  in  wood- 
craft and  in  the  sports  of  lower  Can- 
ada, was  aeciaediy  limited.  He  could 
reau  and  write,  rie  could  add,  slow- 
ly, and  subtract,  if  you  gave  him  time 
enough,  but  his  school  had  been  that 
of  neid  and  lorest,  of  river  and  sky. 
He  could  tell  you  all  about  the  habits 
and  customs  of  birds  and  beasts,  tell 
you  time  by  the  sun  and  direction  by 
the  stars,  and  he  was  especially  fond 
of  horses  and  could  ride  like  an 
Apache  or  guide  a  trotter  from  the 
seat  of  a  su.ky,  for  the  French  Ca- 
nadian takes  to  horse  racing  as  a  duck 
takes  to  water.  It  soon  came  about 
that  our  Louis  made  the  acquaintance 
ot  Johnny  Foss,  livery  stable  keeper, 
saloon  owner  and  also  part  owner  of  a 
string  of  second  rate  horses,  that 
traveled  the  New  England  circuit, 
which  was  then  wide  open  to  any 
kind  of  gambling.  Louis  Janelle  re- 
mained with  us  three  years  and  be- 
came familiar  with  the  quirks  and 
cranks  of  our  steam  engine  and  boiler 
and  he  also  learned  how  to  temper 
needles  very  well  indeed  so  that  he 
drew  a  weekly  pay  envelope  of  fifteen 
dollars,  which  was  pretty  good,  for 
that  day. 

The  Beginning  of  Education 

For  two  years  Louis  showed  no 
particular  ambition,  he  was  bright,  in- 
telligent and  eager  to  make  money  for 
fine  clothes  to  dazzle  the  girls  at  the 
dances,  where  he  shone  with  great 
luster,  for  he  danced  like  a  faun. 

But.  one  day.  Father  Chevalier,  a 
young  Catholic  priest  who  had  re- 
cently come  to  Manchester,  "put  % 
flea  in  Louis'  ear,"  so  to  speak;  he 
said  to  him,  "You  my  boy  should 
know  something,  you  should  learn  the 
English  language  and  not  speak  the 
patois  of  Indian,  that  you  learned 
from  the  Abenakis,  of  low  class 
French  from  Quebec,  and  of  English 
slang  from  the  stable  boys  with 
whom  you  associate.  You  are  young, 
you  look  well,  you  could  speak  well, 
you  could  think  well,  too,  but  you 
know  nothing  at  all.  You  are  just  a 
handsome,  dancing.  horse  racing 
young  fool.  Go  you  to  the  night 
school  here,  it  will  cost  you  nothing. 
Learn  you  to  speak  the  English  such 
as  your  superintendent  speaks.  Learn 
you  to  read  and  write  and  cipher  so 
that  it  takes  you  not  all  day  to  add 
six  figures  and  to  subtract  a  small 
number  from  the  greater  and  to  mul- 
tiply the  two  numbers  together  into 
one  and  to  divide  one  by  the  other; 
learn  you  also  how  to  do  the  fractions 
that  are  common  and  the  fractions 
that  are  of  ten,  the  decimal;  then  you 
will  know  something:  then  you  will 
speak  English  as  I  speak  it,  not  like 
the  cheap  Canadian  'pea-souper'  the 
'Canuck'." 

A  Sudden  Jolt 

Louis  was  troulded.  It  had  not  oc- 
curred to  his  gay,  volatile  nature  that 
it  was  necessary  to  do  more  than  to 
earn  a  rather  good  weekly  salary  and 
to  put  five  dollars  each  week  in  the 
small  leather  hag  that  he  kept  hid 
under  his  clothing  in  the  big.  glazed, 
oil   cloth   covered,   carpet-bag  that  he 
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had  brought  with  him  from  Lanada, 
but  lue  priest  had  given  liuii  some- 
tiiing  10  tiiiiik  aoout,  and  he  had  a 
gooa  tniiiker  when  he  got  it  to  run- 
ning. And  then  lie  received  a  tre- 
menaous  jolt.  Somebody  in  the  board- 
ing-iiouse  wnere  ne  nved,  overhauled 
his  carpet  bag.  His  clothing  was  not 
laKen  out  tne  smaa  leather  oag  which 
contained  more  than  $125  ot  his  sav- 
ings was,  and  Louis  came  in  to  me 
the  next  morning  with  his  hair  stand- 
ing almost  straight  upon  his  shapely 
head  and  poured  out  a  perfect  torrent 
of  English  lamentation.  "Oh,  M'  sieu, 
1  am  desole!  what  you  call  all  the 
broke  up!"  said  Louis,  "Eh,  what  you 
think!  some  m_uvais  sujet  some  dam- 
tief  he  has  broke  in,  he  has  ouvre  la 
porte,  has  open  ze  door  to  my  room 
and  from  the  bag-of-the-carpet,  where 
I  keep  him  he  has  stoled  all  my  silver 
and  gold  and  the  what  you  call  green- 
backs and  now  I  must  make  him  all 
over  again!  Sacre!  c'  est  what  you 
call  too  dambad!  Eh,  is  it  not  so 
M'   sieu?" 

After  he  got  through  I  looked  him 
over  a  moment  and  said,  "How  old 
are  you,   Louis?" 

"I   am   nineteen   M'   sieu." 

"And  you  don't  know  any  more 
than  to  leave  $125  lying  around  in 
your  room,  at  a  cheap  boarding- 
house,  where  I  suppose  there  is  not 
a  lock  on  a  door  or  window?  Well, 
Louis,  if  that  is  the  case,  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  follow  Father 
Chevalier's  advice  and  go  to  school 
and  learn  something." 

I  called  up  the  police  station  and 
Jim  Dunn,  the  plain  clothes  man, 
came  up  and  we  had  an  interview,  and 
Jim  took  a  long  list  of  the  boarders. 

A  week  later  he  called  Louis  down 
to  the  office  and  I  went  with  him  and 
there,  under  the  genial  persuasion  ot 
Jini  Dunn  and  Captain  Cullity  and 
City  Marshal,  Dan  Casey,  a  rat-faced 
little  scamp,  just  recovering  from  a 
spree,  admitted  that  he  had  stolen 
Louis'  money  and  turned  over  what 
was  left  of  it,  about  sixty  dollars,  on 
condition  that  he  should  not  be  pro- 
secuted. It  was  contrary  to  law  to 
hx  it  .up  that  way,  but  there  was  not 
much  law  in  the  police  department  of 
our  city  in  those  days,  ana  Louis 
much  preferred  to  get  the  money  even 
if  the  little  weasel  who  had  stolen  it. 
did  not  go  to  jail.  "Ma  foi!"  said  he, 
"it  matters,  not,  he  will  get  there  in 
the  sweet  by  and  soon!"  and  he  pro- 
bably did,  but  Louis  Janelle  went  to 
the  night  school  of  Mr.  Heron's  Busi- 
ness College  and  gave  up  the  dances 
except  on  rare  occasions. 

The   Coming   of   Frontenac 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  IS....  that 
1  ouis,  now  twenty  years  of  age,  with 
two  hundred  dollars  in  cash,  went 
home  to  Canada  for  the  first  time 
since  he  left  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Montmorency.  I  imagine  that  his  re- 
ception was  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  triumphal  procession  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  emperors,  home  from 
the  wars;  for  Louis  was  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion  and  was  an  ex- 
tremely good  looking  young  man.  He 


remained  in  Canada  a  mouth  and 
came  back  with  a  rangy  specimen  of 
horse  tlesh.  It  was  a  Drown  gelding, 
n.e  years  old,  weighing  about  ten 
hundred,  and  winner  of  a  good  many 
aol.ars  on  the  country  race  tracks  oi 
iOvver  Canada,  where  a  tifty  dollar 
purse  and  a  two  dohar  bet  was  big 
money,  it  was  a  tiotting  liorse,  too, 
and  nad  received  some  training  be- 
tween the  shafts  of  the  sulky.  Louis 
bought  the  horse  from  a  half  breed 
French  and  Indian  farmer,  and  it  took 
every  cent  of  his  two  hundred  dollar 
savings.  I  inquired  ot  Louis  how 
much  duty  he  paid  on  the  horse,  for 
there  was  a  ten  per  cent  duty  for  live 
stock  brought  over  the  Canada  line. 
Louis  smiled  mysteriously  and  his  lett 
eyelid  drooped  as  he'  said,  "M'sieur, 
perhaps  he  is  not  a  Canada  horse  ai 
all.  Possible  he  grew  up  in  the  state 
of  Maine  or  possible  he  came  by  the 
'l<ed  Lane,'  many  horses  and  many 
catties  and  many  sheeps  come  by  the 
■Red  Lane'."  The  "Red  Lane"  is  any 
lonely  road  across  the  Canada  line 
into  northern  Maine  or  Vermont,  and 
thousands  of  horses  and  cattle  and 
sheep,  in  the  good  old  days,  found 
their  way  over  this  lonely  trail  from 
the  far  north  into  the  United  States 
without  enriching  Uncle  Sam's  cus- 
toms department. 

Training  a  Racer 
Every  afternoon  when  his  day's 
work  was  over,  sometimes  earlj'  in 
the  morning  and  invariably  on  Sun- 
day, Louis  Janelle  gave  every  spare 
moment  to  the  training  of  the  bay 
gelding,  "Frontenac,"  as  he  called 
him,  for  Louis  had  a  deep  laid  scheme 
in  mind.  He  had  watched  the  race 
horses  at  the  fair  ground  and  had  at- 
tended many  a  meeting  on  the  New 
England  circuit  at  neighboring  cities, 
for  being  an  expert  driver  he  was  in 
demand  and  could  generaly  count  on 
profitable  employment  whenever  there 
was  a  scrub  race  meeting  in  our  vicin- 
ity. The  state  fair  was  held  at  Man- 
chester in  late  September,  and  it  was 
on  the  half  mile  track  of  this  fair  that 
the  Canadian  horse,  "Frontenac," 
made  his  American  debut  in  the  2:45 
class,  purse  one  thousand  dollars:  five 
hundred  dollars  first:  three  hundred 
second;  two  hundred,  third.  The 
purse  was  large  enough  and  the  bet- 
ting free  enough  to  bring  some  very, 
.good  trotters  into  this  race,  which 
was  open  to  all  horses  with  a  record 
of  not  more  than  2:45,  and  among  the 
long  string  of  entries,  nearly  a  dozen 
in  number,  was  br.  g.  "Frontenac,"  L. 
Janelle,  owner  and  driver;  no  record. 
"Frontenac"  was  not  a  very  hand- 
some horse.  He  had  been  a  rough 
Canadian  colt  and  he  didn't  have  the 
grooming  of  the  other  racers  and  con- 
sequently presented  a  raw  and  rather 
shaggy  appearance  in  the  scoring 
which  took  place  before  the  big  race 
was  on.  but  I  ouis  Janelle  said  to  me 
before  he  mounted  his  seat  in  the 
sulky,  "If  you  have  some  money  to 
bet  and  the  odds  is  pretty  good  you 
might  make  a  dollar  or  two  perhaps, 
if  you  put  him  on  my  leetle  horse, 
'Frontenac'  for.  let  me  tell  you.  he 
can   beat   any   one   of   the   plugs   here. 


ad^  ot  his  nearest  contest- 
y."  There  was  a  broad  grin 
:e  of  Louis  Janelle  as  he 
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forget  it  not."  I  was  never  a  betting 
man.  but  just  to  encourage  Louis 
Janelle  I  bought  a  two  dollar  pool  at 
ten  to  one  on  Frontenac.  The  race 
was  best  three  out  of  five  heats  and 
the  favorite,  "Gray  Eagle."  a  horse 
from  Boston,  carried  oft  the  first  two 
heats  with  "Frontenac"  fifth;  the  third 
heat  the  Canadian  got  the  outside; 
only  five  horses  out  of  the  field  were 
left  in  the  race.  In  the  third  quarter 
he  came  down  the  track  like  a  whirl- 
wind, took  the  pole  from  the  leader 
and  went  under  the  wire  a  neck  ahead 
of  "Gray  Eagle,"  "Firefly"  third,  and 
the  Canadian  horse  was  just  begin- 
ning to  get  limbered  up  and  took  the 
next  two  heats  with  the  utmost  ease, 
for  his  driver  did  not  let  him  out  to 
his  full  capacity  but  just  kept  him  a 
neck  ahead  of  the  other  contestants 
and  came  in  with  a  record  of  2:48  a 
length  ahead  of  his  nearest  contest- 
ant. "Firefly, 
on    the    face 

blanketed  his  winner  and  went  after 
the  five  hundred  dollar  stakes  and  he 
said:  "The  leetle  'Canuck'  is  not  so 
bad  a  horse,  hey?  He  can  trot  some, 
is  it  not,  that  'Frontenac'?"  and  he 
could  trot  some  indeed,  as  the  con- 
testants on  the  circuit  found  out  dur- 
ing the  month  of  October  and  No- 
vember of  that  eventful  year.  He 
kept  Frontenac  in  the  2:45  class  as 
long  as  he  could  but  it  was  not  long 
until  he  was  trotting  in  the  2::w.  and 
then  down  close  to  2:20,  and  cleaning 
up  pretty  much  every  purse  under  the 
skillful  guidance  of  his  owner,  who 
loved  him  like  a  brother  and  tended 
him  as  a  mother  would  tend  a  sick 
child.  He  was  a  game  little  horse. 
There  were  faster  horses  on  the  cir- 
cuit but  none  so  dependable,  for 
"Frontenac"  never  broke  and  lost  a 
race  by  going  up  into  the  air  at  the 
critical  moment.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  Louis  Janelle  had  cleared 
more  than  two  thousand  dollars  in 
the  winnings  of  his  race  horse,  and 
the  horse  was  still  in  the  2:3r>  class. 

The  following  year  was  an  exciting 
period  for  Louis  Janelle.  He  had 
given  up  his  position  in  the  shop  and 
the  little  brown  horse,  "Frontenac," 
had  absorbed  him  body  and  soul,  for 
he  almost  slept  with  the  gallant  little 
racer.  He  would  not  allow  any  other 
man  to  feed  or  attend  him  at  the 
stables  where  the  race-track  meetings 
.were  held,  and  the  result  was  what 
might  be  expected.  The  youn.g  Ca- 
nadian and  the  horse  seemed  to  be 
almost  one.  He  had  him  trained  so 
that  he  could  make  the  little  rascal 
break,  when  he  wanted  him  to  do  so, 
if  the  pace  was  not  too  hot,  and  then 
at  another  word,  and  the  steadv  grasp 
of  his  hands,  the  racer  would  shoot 
away  as  straight  as  an  arrow  from 
the  bow.  He  kept  him  all  the  time  in 
the  thirt}^  class,  though  he  could  eas- 
ily trot  in  the  two-twenty,  which  was 
about  his  limit,  but  he  could  do  that 
every  time  when  he  was  in  condition 
and  Janelle  kept  him  in  perfect  con- 
dition, and  in  the  year  following  he 
cleaned  up  more  than  three  thousand 
dollars  in  purses,  but  he  lost  a  good 
share   of   his   money   in   the   gambling 
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games  that  always  go  with  the  race 
course,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
he  had  only  about  a  thousand  dollars 
and  a  valuable  horse  to  show  for  the 
hard  year's  work,  which  should  have 
netted  him  three  times  as  much. 
A  Changed  Life 

And  then  Louis  Janelle  met  Yvonne 
Caisie,  and  Yvonne  Caisie  at  twenty 
was  a  very  bewitching  combination  ol 
Irish  and  French.  Her  mother  was  a 
modiste  from  Old  France,  a  genuine 
Parisienne  with  a  rare  taste  tor  dress- 
making. Her  gowns  were  creations, 
and  she  had  a  fine  clientele  among  the 
high  society  of  Manchester.  Yvonne's 
father  didn't  spell  his  name  Caisie 
but  Casey,  and  he  wasn't  born  in 
France,  but  he  had  all  the  dash  of  the 
Frenchman  with  a  touch  of  blarney 
added  from  the  Emerald  Isle  where 
his  ancestors  had  been  Irish  kings,  or 
something,  most  likely  something.  He 
had  been  a  happy-go-lucky  journalist 
in  London.  Sent  to  Paris  on  an  as- 
signment, he  had  there  married  the 
good  looking  young  French  girl, 
'Yvonne's  mother.  Like  many  another 
brilliant  Irish  Journalist,  he  came  to 
Xew  York,  seeking  fortune.  And  was 
in  a  fair  way  to  find  it  but  pneumonia 
claimed  him  suddenly  for  a  victim, 
and  left  the  widow  and  her  little  ten 
year  old  girl  to  hustle  for  a  living, 
which  she  was  always  capable  of  do- 
ing. She  was  a  devoted  mother  and 
never  for  an  instant  lost  heart,  but 
came  to  her  relatives  in  Manchester, 
for  she  was  frightened  by  the  tre- 
mendous rush  and  roar  of  Xew  York. 
She  started  a  dress-making  establish- 
ment. Sent  her  little  girl  to  the  gram- 
mar school  and  then  to  the  high 
school  and  business  college,  and  at 
twenty  Yvonne  Caisie  was  looking 
after  the  books,  the  correspondence 
and  the  collections  of  her  mother's 
prosperous  business,  and  she  herself 
was  an  admirable  advertisement  to 
show  her  mother's  skill  in  the  art  of 
clothing  the  female  form  divine,  for 
there  was  a  fit  and  an  air  of  distinc- 
tion about  her  raiment  that  marked 
her,  and  one  day  at  the  race,  when 
"Fiontenac"  had  flashed  under  the 
wire,  three  lengths  ahead  of  a  big  field 
of  fast  horses,  the  jubilant,  French 
Canadian  witnesses  introduced  her  to 
the  handsome  driver  of  the  brave  lit- 
tle race  horse,  and -it  was  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sight. 

Louis  was  tempestuous  in  his  woo- 
ing and  an.xious  for  an  immediate 
marriage,  but  not  so  with  Yvonne 
Caisie,  for  Yvonne's  prettj-  head  was 
decidedly  level  and  there  were  many 
things  about  the  sporting  life  of  Louis 
Janelle,  horse  jockey  and  race-horse 
driver  and  very  handy  with  the  cards, 
that  did  not  appeal  to  her  ideas  of 
permanent  domestic  bliss,  and  she  set 
her  foot  down  very  firmly  againsi 
such  a  career  as  that  upon  which 
Louis  Janelle   had   embarked. 


For  a  few  weeks  it  was  a  question 
of  which  would  win.  the  race  horse  or 
pretty  Yvonne,  who  at  first  insisted 
that  t^ouis  sell  the  horse,  which  was 
worth  at  least  two  thousand  dollars: 
but  Louis  protested  so  strongly 
against  parting  with  the  little  brown 
gelding,  who  was  as  good  a  carriage 
norse  as  he  was  a  race  horse  and  who 
liked  to  rub  his  soft  nose  against 
Yvonnes'  white  hand,  when  she  fed 
him  sugar,  that  they  compromised; 
she  gave  up  that  point  and  Louis  gave 
up  the  race  track  and  opened  a  Liv- 
ery, Sale  and  Boarding  Stable  in  the 
suburbs  of  Manchester  with  the 
money  he  had  saved  from  his  race 
track  earnings,  and  then  three  or  four 
times  a  year  he  went  to  Canada  and 
brought  down  a  string  of  young  Ca- 
nadian horses  from  the  region  of  Old 
Quebec.  They  found  a  ready  sale  at 
a  good  profit,  and  Louis  prospered 
more  than  fairly  well  in  his  first  ser- 
ious business  venture. 

Two  years  later  he  bought  his  first 
piece  of  real  estate  in  the  rapidly 
growing  manufacturing  city.  He  paid 
cash  for  it  out  of  the  profits  of  his 
business  and  on  it  he  erected  an  eight 
tenement  block,  which  filled  with 
good   paying  tenants. 

The  Making  of  an  American 
Citizen 

Louis  Janelle  was  too  active  and 
enterprising  a  Canadian  -  French- 
American,  not  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  very  lively  and  sometimes  tem- 
pestuous politics  of  Manchester.  Its 
large  French-Canadian  population, 
many  of  them  naturalized  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  citizens  by  coin- 
ing to  their  majority,  made  their  vote 
a  matter  of  interest  to  both  political 
machines,  and  it  was  not  long  until 
Louis  Janelle,  prosperous  horse  dealer 
and  livery  man,  was  in  the  thickest  of 
the  battle  and,  being  highly  popular 
with  the  people  of  his  own  nationality 
and  well  liked,  generally,  it  was  not 
verj-  ditificult  to  make  him  a  member 
of  the  City  Common  Council.  The 
irreverent  called  this  august  body 
"the  city's  common  scoundrels," 
which  was  not  so  very  far  out  of  the 
way  for  a  good  many  of  them. 

The  life  partnership  of  Janelle  and 
Caisie  proved  an  ideal  combination. 
Both  had  good  business  heads,  but 
the  female  member  of  the  firm  had  by 
far  the  best  judgment  of  the  two  and 
was,  I  am  bound  to  say,  more  scrupu- 
lous than  the  nominal  head  of  the 
firm,  which  is  still  in  existence  and 
highlj-  prosperous.  There  has  been 
nothing  sensational  in  the  life  of  this 
picturesque,  hard  working,  light 
hearted,  clean  minded  young  Ameri- 
can. He  has  made  money  and  made 
it  legitimately.  He  can  write  his 
check  today  for  five  figures  and  his 
fine  stock  farm,  just  over  the  line  in 
Goflfstown,  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
Merrimac   vallev.    for   there   he   trains 


young  horses  to  the  saddle,  to  the 
sulky  and  to  the  driving  carriage. 
Fine  ladies  from  Boston  and  New 
York  come  to  Louis  Janelle  for  the 
saddle  horse  and  roadster,  and  occa- 
sionally he  takes  his  seat  in  the  sulky 
behind  a  coming  racer. 

"Frontenac."  the  foundation  of  his 
fortune,  is  sti.l  living,  or  was  the  last 
I  knew  anjthing  about  it.  when  a  few 
years  since  I  saw  the  old  winner  of 
many  races,  peacefuly  feeding  in  the 
little  enclosure  behind  the  great  sta- 
bles of  the  stock  farm,  with  four  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  firm  of 
Janelle  &  Caisie,  playing  about  the 
once  swift  heels  of  the  gallant  little 
Canadian  horse.  Pretty  children  they 
were  too,  these  four.  A  bit  swarthy, 
with  the  dark  blood  of  Canada  and 
C>ld  France,  but  pictures  of  health  and 
joy  as  children  ought  to  be,  and  Louis 
Janelle  proudly  tapped  his  breast  and 
said,  "Thej-  will  make  good  Ameri- 
cans, is  it  not  M'sieu?" 


TO  PENMEN 

Dear  Scribes: 

Hear  yel  Hear  yel  Hear  ye  I  The 
time  for  the  Clan  of  Quillpushers  to 
again  meet  in  annual  assembly  in  the 
Tavern  called  Sherman  in  the  Windy 
City  by  the  great  inland  sea,  is  not 
far  distant. 

This  year's  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  meeting  will, 
from  all  indications,  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  from  bits  of  information  that 
have  reached  us,  the  penmanship  sec- 
tion will  be  one  of  the  leading  and 
most  interesting  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eration. Every  penman  and  writing 
teacher  should  be  present  to  renew 
acquaintances,  form  new  friendships, 
exchange  ideas,  fill  their  note  books, 
and  experience  a  week  of  pleasure  and 
relaxation   from  school  room  routine. 

Our  program  is  at  present  in  a  for- 
mative condition,  but  rest  assured  that 
we  will  have  something  good,  and 
that  your  association  note  book  will 
contain  plenty  of  real  meat  on  which 
to  feed  yoursel.es  and  your  classes 
for  many  months.  We  are  expecting 
to  make  this  a  worth  while  meeting 
and  need  the  presence  of  you,  Mr. 
Inkslinger,  and  every  one  ot  your 
brother  and  sister  members  of  the 
profession. 

The  undersigned,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  E.xecutive  Committee,  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  to  hear  from 
every  penman  who  will  be  with  us. 
Why  not  write  us  at  once  saying  that 
j'ou  will  be  there?  Plan  now  to  spend 
December  27,  28,  29  and  :30  in  Chicago 
to  help  make  this  year's  meeting  of 
the  National  Penmanship  Teachers' 
Association  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  in  the  history  of  federation 
meetings.  J.   .\.   SA\  AGE. 

Supervisor  of  Writing, 

Omaha,  N'ebr. 
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Engrossing  with  Instructions,  by  James  K.  Lowe 


After  the  1915  diploma  season  was 
over,  I  found  some  spare  time  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  designing  Lin- 
coln's  Gettysburg  Address. 

First  I  outlined  the  entire  design  in 
pencil,  suggesting  the  spacing  for  the 
various  words  and  scrolls,  margins, 
etc.  The  words  ".-Abraham  Lincoln," 
were  first  carefully  outlined  in  pencil, 
then  filled  in  with  pale  ink.  The  two 
initials,  "A"  and  "L,"  were  raised  leaf 
gold.  The  top  part  of  the  small  Old 
English  letters  was  light  blue  and  the 
lower  part,  dark  blue.  The  word, 
"Address,"  was  gold  letters  and  shad- 
ed: inside  of  letters  was  light  purple 
body  color;  ornament  inside  of  letters 
was  dark  purple. 

"At  Gettysburg"  was  same  color  as 
"Abraham  Lincoln."  The  first  eight 
Imes,  from  "Four  Score,"  etc.,  were 
executed  with  a  No.  2]/.  Soennecken 
Lettering  Pen,  using  dark  India  ink. 
The  next  five  lines  were  made  with  a 
No.  3  pen  with  dark  Indian  red'.  The 
next   six   lines   were   the   same   as   the 


eight  beginning  with  "Four  Score," 
etc.  The  last  two  lines  were  also  dark 
Indian  red  with  a  No.  VA  Soennecken 
Ten. 

The  initial  "A,"  size  six  and  one- 
half  by  seven  and  one-half  inches,  was 
of  very  dark  Indian  red  color,  and  on 
back  of  the  scroll,  each  side  was  a 
little  lighter  red,  two  scrolls  were  of 
green  color  shaded  with  darker  green. 
High  lights  were  put  on  with  Naples 
yellow. 

Inside  background  of  letter  "A"  was 
raised  leaf  gold,  and  the  outside  was 
of  shell  gold. 

In  the  border  I  used  Windsor  and 
Newton  colors,  such  as  purple,  blue, 
red  and  orange  mixed  with  Chinese 
white.  I  put  body  colors  on  and 
shaded  each  color  with  a  darker  color; 
then  I  put  high  lights  on  with  Chinese 
white.  The  little  round  dots  or  gold 
bugs  were  of  raised  gold  leaf.  Gold 
was  sprinkled  around  through  the 
border.  The  size  of  the  entire  design 
was  35x28  inches.  .    -      .  „,,,„ 

J.  K.  LOWE. 


JAMES  K.  LOWE,  THE  KOREAN 
PENMAN 

The  checkered  career  of  Mr.  Lowe 
may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  Business  Educator 
who  are  struggling  to  become  expert 
penmen   and   engrossers. 

Mr.  Lowe  is  a  native  of  Korea,  hav- 
ing Ijeen  born  in  that  country  in  1880. 
At  the  early  age  of  seven  years  he 
lost  his  parents.  For  the  next  three 
years  he  followed  the  life  of  a  cabin 
ijoy  on  a  steamship,  then  became  as- 
sistant oiler,  and  after  seeing  many 
different  parts  of  the  world  landed  in 
San  Francisco  in  1900.  In  that  vicin- 
ity he  worked  on  a  fruit  farm  with  the 
Japanese.  While  engaged  in  this  oc- 
cupation he  fell  in  with  a  missionary 
by  the  name  of  Dr.  Drew,  and  another 
Korean,  who  advised  him  to  become  a 
Christian  and  go  to  school,  so  he  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion  and  at- 
tended public  school  for  six  years, 
when  the  terrible  earthquake  happen- 
ed in  San  Francisco,  and  not  being 
fond  of  earthquakes  young  Lowe  then 
vvent  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  con- 
tinued school  for  another  year  and  a 
half. 

After  his  schooling  Mr.  Lowe  wan- 
dered from  city  to  city  until  he  reach- 
ed Boston,  Mass.,  and  remained  there 
until  1910.  About  this  time  Mr.  Towe's 
artistic  nature  became  aroused  in  the 
subject^  of  penwork  which  naturally 
took  him  back  west  again  as  far  as 
Columbus,  where  he  attended  the 
Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  and 
graduated  in  1913.  His  next  move 
was  back  to  Boston,  where  he  was 
engaged  by  Frank  W.  Martin  as  as- 
sistant in  diploma  work.  Then  he 
came  to  Brooklyn  and  was  engaged 
liy  Dennis  &  Baird  to  assist  in  di- 
ploma filling  and  other  work,  where 
lie  is  now  employed. 
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Since  lie  was  a  small  boy  of  only 
seven  years.  Mr.  Lowe  has  been  self- 
supporting,  and  has  seen  much  of  the 
world.  His  success  in  carving  out  his 
own  way,  attending  school,  and  ac- 
quiring so  much  skill  as  an  all-round 
penman  and  engrosser  should  be  an 
incentive  to  our  boys,  born  in  this 
country,  with  far  less  obstacles  in 
their  path.  It  simply  shows  the  result 
of  well  directed  industry. 

But  Mr.  Lowe  is  not  only  well  up 
in  pen  work;  he  possesses  great  me- 
chanical skill  and  seems  to  have  the 
knack  of  making  with  tools  anything 
he  chooses.  He  showed  us  a  folding 
table  of  his  own  manufacture,  not 
only  adjustable  and  very  useful,  but 
ornamental  as  well,  and  a  spacing  T 
square  of  his  own  make  is  equal  to 
any  we  ever  saw. 

Mr.  Lowe  is  of  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment, good  character,  and  speaks  and 
writes  very  good  English,  although 
he  sometimes  gets  a  little  mixed  with 
our  modern  "slang." 

We  do  not  know  of  any  Korean 
penman  except  Mr.  Lowe,  and  he  tells 
us  that  the  "professional  penman"  is 
something  unknown  in  his  native 
country.  While  the  Japanese.  Chinese 
and  Koreans  are  very  skillful  in  other 
directions,  ornamental  penirianshit- 
would  naturally  be  foreign  to  them, 
since  their  written  characters  do  not 
seem  adapted  to  artistic  work. 

W.  E.  DEXNIS. 


Bourbonnais,  111.,  Sept.  24,  1916. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Zaner, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir: 

Is  there  a  cure  for  what  you  might 
call  the  writer's  cramp?  As  you  are 
the  leading  professional  penman  of 
the  world,  your  advice,  in  this  case, 
will  certainly  be  valuable.  I  am  per- 
haps too  bold  in  making  this  inquiry, 
but  it  is  after  much  worrying  that  I 
have  concluded  to  write  to  you  on  this 
subject. 

I  am  not  a  penman  but  simply  an 
ordinary  writer.  I  am  a  bookkeeper 
by  occupation.  Since  the  age  of  12 
years  I  have  used  in  my  daily  penman- 
ship the  Palmer  method,  which  I 
learned  at  college  here.  If  I  can  ex- 
press myself  in  this  way,  the  Zanerian 
method  is  similar  to  the  Palmer  meth- 
od. In  recent  years,  I  have  followed 
both.  For  the  past  four  months,  I  am 
afflicted  with  the  cramp;  the  ailment 
is  in  mv  thumb  and  the  forefinger.  At 
times  I  am  imable  to  use  a  pen.  I  am 
not  nervous  although  I  use  tobacco  in 
moderate  form.  Rest  assured  that 
your  advice   I  will  highly  appreciate, 


and  even  willing  to  offer  some  com- 
pensation. Thanking  you  for  the  above 
favor,  I  am. 

Truly  yours, 

W.  J.  LAMARRE. 

Dear  Mr.  Lamarre; 

Writer's  cramp  is  usually  the  result 
of  too  much  writing  or  a  poor  method 
of  doing  it  or  a  combination  of  the 
two.  Relief  or  cure  comes  from  less 
writing,  change  of  method  or  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  some  physician 
who  knows  anatomy  and  how  to 
strengthen  depleted  nerves. 

In  your  case,  the  difficulty  it  would 
seem  is  more  from  pen  holding  than 
pen  propelling.  It  is  possible  you 
could  get  relief  by  holding  the  pen  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  fingers,  if 
you  have  not  already  tried  it. 

Too  much  activity  from  the  use  of 
excessive  finger  movement  will  pro- 
duce writer's  cramp.  We  are  disposed 
to  believe  also,  that  too  little  activity 
and  too  much  constant  tension  in  grip- 
ping the  pen  will  also  produce  writer's 
cramp.  Contraction  and  expansion, 
tension  and  relaxation  are  laws  of  na- 
ture which,  when  used  discriminately. 
produces  the  highest  efficiency.  Non- 
use  or  excessive  use  mean  inefficiency 
or  suffering. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  that 
tlie  so-called  muscular  movement 
would  not  only  prove  to  be  a  panacea 
for  writer's  cramp,  but.  better  still,  a 
preventive.  Your  case  indicates,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  exceptions  to  all 
rules  and  theories.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, however,  in  our  minds,  but  that 
arm  movement  does  forestall  or  ore- 
vent  writer's  cramp.  A  slight  co-op- 
eration or  activity  of  the  fingers  is 
less  apt  to  lead  to  cramps  than  where 
the  fingers  merely  hold  the  pen  in  an 
inactive  somewhat  tensive  manner. — 
[Editor.] 


CALIFORNIA  NEWS 

San  Francisco.  Cal..  Sept.  2.5.  1916. 
Dear  Mr.  Zaner: 

Find  draft  herewith  for  $1  for  one 
vear's  subscription  to  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR,  beginning  with 
the   September  number  if  possible. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  healthy 
enrollment  in  the  business  colleges  on 
the  Coast  this  fall,  though  it  is  a  little 
too  early  for  the  "country  folks"  to 
put  down  their  gold  for  tuition. 

Commercial  subjects  in  the  high 
schools  are  very  popular.  From  one- 
third  to  one-half,  and  in  some  cases  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  entire  enroll- 
ment, is  for  commercial  subjects. 

Stenotypically  speaking,  the  ma- 
chine-way is  rapidly  growing  in  favor. 
Many  of  the  California  high  schools 
are  offering  instruction  in  Stenotypy 
this  fall.  Locally,  we  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  demand  for  capable 
Stenotypists. 

Professionally,  what's  new?  We 
seem  to  be  so  far  removed  from  the 
"hub"  of  educational  activities  that 
this  edge  of  the  felly  is  inclined  to 
regard  itself  as  a  hub  all  to  itself. 

I  hope  you  are  enjoying  the  best  of 
health  and  have  a  good  business  this 
lall. 

L.  A.  ARNOLD. 
District     Manager.     Stenotype     Sales 

Company.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Catalogues  A  and  D  issued  by  The 
Lockvvood  Art  School,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  are  elaborately  illustrated  crea- 
tions. G.  A.  Lockwood.  the  proprietor 
of  the  school,  is  conducting  a  meritor- 
ious correspondence  course  and  resi- 
dence school  by  and  in  which  practical 
ability  is  evolved  in  the  shortest  time. 
Designers,  commercial  illustrators, 
cartoonists  are  discovered  and  devel- 
oped. The  work  in  these  catalogues 
by  present  and  former  students  speaks 
volumes  for  the  school  and  students. 
.•\mbitious  art  students  will  do  well  to 
investigate    the   school. 

Mr.  Lockwood  is  a  many-sided  fel- 
low with  a  penchant  that  is  a  full- 
fledged  passion  for  art  and  for  helping 
people  become  artists. 


/^nil^'^/ 


Co-operation  of  mental  and  manual  effort  is  the  secret  of  efficiency. 
Children  entering  the  Grammar  grades  are  at  the  right  age  to  think  and  act 
with  suflicient  concentration  and  continuity  to  master  penmanship  from  an 
adult  point  of  view  or  vantage.  This,  then,  is  the  period  for  technic  in  Form 
and  Movement — when  and  where  the  two  need  to  be  presented  and  promoted 
in  the  interest  of  excellence  and  efficiency.  Specific  instruction  and  drill  are 
here  in  order  and  need  to  be  presented  intensively  and  skillfully. 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS   FEDER- 
ATION: 

The  twentieth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation    will    be    held    in    Chicago, 


December  27  to  AO.  Tlie  Hotel  Sher- 
man, vvhich  has  bet-n  such  a  popular 
meeting  place  in  the  past,  has  been 
again  chosen  as  our  headquarters  and 
the  place  for  all  regular  and  special 
meetings. 

All  of  the  affiliated  associations  will 
present  programs  as  in  the  pas:.     Men 
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Easy,  graceful  writing,  by  W.  B.  Mahaffey.  penman,  Goldy  Colhge,  Wilmington,   Del. 


EABANKER 


lil  for  thia  high  profi 


429  Eaat  »tute  Street. 


^ -irded.  Send  for  free 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Pres. 


SHORTHAND  ON  CRUTCHES 

T.n^VlJi^'i;';'''''  ^o^^^'s  and  consonants,  as  well  as  all  "DISJOINTED 
PREHXEb"  and  "DISJOINTED  AFFIXES,"  are  the  crutches  of  an 
invalid,  rheumatic  phonography — the  superstructure  of  a  weak,  imperfect 
toundation.  The  publication  of  such  an  incotnpetent,  fragmentary  system 
of  memory  training  should  be  suppressed  as  being  a  crime  against  the 
stenographic  efficiency  of  those  who  are  betrayed  into  bearing  the 
drudgery  which  its  long  and  ever  increasing  list  of  shreds  and  patches 
so  glaringly  imposes. 

From  now  on.  pupils  should  refuse  to  jeopardize  their  time  and 
money  by  trying  to  learn  such  a  phonography,  and  it  is  the  manifest  duty 
of  all  teachers  who  are  now  handling  such  a  system  to  immediately  place 
tliemselves  in  opposition  to  a  further  dissemination  of  such  egregious 
stenographic  blunders,  and  to  write  us  for  a  free  descriptive  circular  of 
"HALL'S  PERFECTED  SHORTHAND,"  a  modern,  light-line,  connec- 
tive-vowel  phonography   o!    the   coming   centuries. 

HALL  PUBLISHING    COMPANY,   Fall    River,    Mass. 


and  women  of  recognized  al)ility  are 
among  the  speakers  at  these  and  the 
general  Federation  meetings.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
will  be  represented  by  Commisjioner 
Claxton  or  by  his  personal  rep..jsen- 
tatiye.  All  state  and  sectional  asso- 
ciations are  being  invited  to  send  dele- 
.gates  .and  provision  is  being  made  for 
short  addresses  from  these  represen- 
tatives. An  important  feature  of  the 
coming  meeting  will  be  the  Educa- 
tional E.xhibits.  Through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Hotel  Sherman  we  have 
been  able  to  use,  free  of  charge,  all 
rooms  on  the  convention  floor.  Space 
not  actually  needed  for  our  s<.-veral 
meetings  has  been  leased  to  publish- 
ers, typewriter  companies,  and  others 
who  have  something  to  sell  to  busi- 
ness schools.  Practically  every  foot 
of  space  allowed  us  has  been  engaged 
and  a  splendid  e.xhibit  is  assured.  Thus 
the  newest  and  best  publications,  ma- 
chines, appliances,  and  the  like  may  be 
inspected  without  leaving  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Trenary  and  the  committee  on 
arrangements  have  been  doing  some 
very  thoughtful  work  on  the  general 
program,  and  they  are  going  to  have 
something  fine  to  oflfer  when  they  are 
through.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  meke 
this  a  really  helpful  convention — one 
where  teachers  may  come  and  fill  their 
notebooks  with  new  thoughts,  and 
their  souls  with  inspiration  for  their 
work.  The  conferences  on  methods, 
standards  and  results  in  En.glish. 
bookkeeping,  and  shorthand  will  alone 
he  well  worth  the  expense  of  a  long- 
trip. 

Some  time  ago  an  invitation  signed 
by  your  president  and  the  board  of 
directors  was  sent  out  inviting  asso- 
ciations, clubs  and  groups  devoted  to 
the  teaching  interests  of  various  spec- 
ialties to  arrange  to  meet  at  Hotel 
Sherman  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion and  to  use  the  convention  nails 
at  such  times  as  the  different  bodies 
of  the  Federation  are  not  in  session. 
This  invitation  has  been  accepted  by 
The  Gregg  Federation,  The  Munson 
Club,  and  The  Accredited  Scliools  As- 
sociation, and  these  or,ganizations  are 
preparin.g  appropriate  programs  for 
the  occasion.  This  will  without  a 
doubt  add  to  the  interest  and  import- 
ance of  our  convention  for  large 
groups  of  teachers. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  passed  at 
our  last  convention  the  question  of  re- 
or.sanization  for  more  efficient  work 
will  be  a  part  of  the  business  of  our 
holiday  session. 

The  National  Federation  is  recos- 
nized  astlie  big  powerful  organization 
in  the  field  of  business  education,  and 
every  member  should  do  his  share  in 
upbuilding  by  bringing  in  some  inter- 
ested associate.  Send  membership  fee, 
.$3.00.  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Gilbert,  Secretary. 
Marshalltown.  Iowa. 


Director 

Des  Moines,  la 


Sincerely  yours. 
CLAY  D.  SLINKER. 
Commercial      Departments 


High  Schools. 
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NEW   ENGLAND   NEWS 
State   Normal-Training   Sclisol 

Willianiantic,  Conn.,  Sept.  2s.  i;il6 
My  dear  Mr.  Zaner: 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  Ediica- 
tfir  is  now  "it"  among  the  profession- 
al magazines,  and  I  wish  you  all  kinds 
of  success   in   the   future. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
we  opened  this  week  with  a  largely 
increased  attendance;  in  fact,  we  are 
ta.xed  to  the  limit  of  our  seating  ca- 
pacity. If  we  have  another  registra- 
tion, we  shall  be  obliged  to  buy  more 
desks.  This  is  very  pleasing  to  us,  as 
it  proves  that  the  commercial  train- 
ing course  will  be  a  success  in  this 
state.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  us 
to  have  more  youn.g  men  in  the  course 
this  year  than  have  ever  befoie  been 
registered  in  any  Connecticut  State 
Normal  School. 

Last  June  we  graduated  si.x  young 
women,  of  whom  we  have  placed  five 
at   very   satisfactory   salaries,   namely: 

Miss  Lilabel  A.  Gazam,  Torrington, 
Conn.  High  School. 

Miss   Alice    C.    Ottenheimer.    Rock- 
ville,  Conn.,  High  School. 

Miss   Ruth   B.  Taylor,   Wallingford, 
Conn.,   High  School. 

Miss   Mary    L.   McCarthy,    Stoning- 
ton.   Conn.,   High  School. 

Miss    Annie     M.    Murphy,     Palmer, 
Mass.,  High  School. 

The  sixth  number  of  the  class.  Miss 
Doris  French,  has  recently  announced 
her  own  engagement. 

We  have  a  very  complete  equipment 
and  plenty  of  room  for  our  commer- 
cial department,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
support  the  work  in  a  satisldctory 
manner. 

The  shorthand  work  is  in  charge  oi 
Miss  Catherine  F.  Nulty,  a  graduate 
of  Brown  L^niversity.  Miss  Nulty  for- 
merly taught  in  Glen  Cove  and  .■M- 
bany,   N.   Y. 

If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
into  New  England  this  year,  you  must 
certainly  come  to  visit  the  school  and 
me  personally. 

W'ith  best  regards,  I  remain, 
\'er\-  sincerely  yours, 

CHAS.  C.  JONES. 
Director  of  Commercial- 
Training  Course. 


Mr.  E.  M.  Huntsinger  gave  the  prin- 
cipal address  at  the  twenty-third  anni- 
versary and  commencement  exercises 
of  Patrick's  Commercial  School,  York, 
Pa.,  held  in  the  High  School  Auditor- 
ium. Friday  evening,  Sept.  15,  1916. 

J.  E.  Throne  is  entering  his  third 
year  at  the  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  W.  N.  C,  Shenan- 
doah, la,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Throne  has 
charge  of  the  Typewriting. 


The  Art  of 

ENGR  OSS ING 

p.  W.  COSTELLO 

Scranton,  Pa. 

RESOLUTION  ENGROSSING 

Some  time  ago  there  appeared  in 
the  co.umns  of  this  magazi:ie  a  lesson 
for  students  of  en- 
grossing m?.  d;  up  as 
I  recall  it  of  a  design 
of  an  album  pa.ge  of  a 
set  of  reso-utions  en- 
grossed in  book  or 
album  form.  This 
method  consists  of 
the  spreading  out  of 
the  resolutions  on  a 
number  of  pages  to  be 
afterwards  bound  in  book  form.     The 


Ijinding  may  be  done  in  simple  mat 
board  or  in  elegant  covers  of  seal  and 
morocco.  I  am  trying  to  show  the 
readers  of  this  publication  what  may 
be  accomplished  from  a  lesson  of  this 
character.  Practically  the  whole  al- 
bum design  was  utilized  as  a  border 
effect  for  a  set  of  resolutions  engross- 
ed upon  a  sheet  of  kid  finish  bristol 
board,  22x2S  inches  in  size,  and  using 
the  panel  enclosing  the  principal  ini- 
tial letter  in  the  album  page  as  a 
frame  for  the  hand  painted  portrait 
of  the  subject  of  the  resolutions.  The 
entire  design  was  executed  in  various 
shades  of  gray  obtained  by  mixing 
Lamp  Black  and  Payne's  Gray  in 
about  equal  proportions.  Credit  for 
the  design  is  given  Mr.  E.  L.  Brown, 
of  Rockland,  Me.,  whose  work  in  this 
particu'ar  style  of  ornament  is  unsur- 
passed. 
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E.  Van  Reed,  o!  Appleton,  Wis.,  has  con- 
tracted to  teach  for  a  year  in  the  Cream  City 
Business   College   of  Milwaukee. 

Amelia  Bilotti,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  is  to 
teach  this  year  in  the  Milford,  N.  H.,  High 
School. 

P.  E.  Hamilton  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Laconia,  N.  H., 
High   School   this   term. 

C.  S.  Mohler,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has  been 
elected  to  head  the  Departineiit  oJ_  Advertising 
and    Salesmanship 


Athe 


ye 


O.,  this  ye 
I     Rankin, 
the   Gardii 


Ma 


Fannie  L.  Taylor,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  is 
to  teach  this  year  in  the  Morse  Business  Col- 
lege,   Hartford,    Conn. 

Myra  A.  Jones  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Bath,  Me.,  Higli 
School  this  year,  while  Miss  Clarice  Kinsman 
handles  the  penmanship  there,  and  Miss  Lena 
Addelson    the    shorthand    and    typewriting. 

Elizabeth  Hartford,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  has 
been  elected  to  teach  commercial  branches  in 
the  Haverhill,   Mass.,   High   School. 

M.  Gertrude  Horan,  of  South  Hamilton, 
Mass.,  is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Hardwick  High 
School   at   Gilbertville,   Mass. 

Edith  Drouillard  is  a  new  teacher  on  the 
staff  of  St.  John's  College,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

May  W.  Hosbrook,  of  Madeira,  Ohio,  is 
teaching  commercial  branches  in  the  Brainerd, 
Minn.,  High  School. 

Essie  Fisher  is  a 


College,    Voungsto 


1  and  shorthand 
ngstown  Business 


Wayne,   Ind.,   ha 


Roy  C.  Coons,  Newmarket,  Ind.,  a  graduate 
of  Wabash  College,  has  been  chosen  to  follow 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pound  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Boise,  Idaho,   High  School. 

Alice  Pope,  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  is  a  new 
teacher  in  the  Stoughton  High  School,  Stough- 


Ma 
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n,  recently  with  the  Township 
Oak  Park,  111.,  has  gone  to 
this  year,  to  have  charge  of 
1  Department  of  the  Tempe 
of  Arizona. 

f  Beach   Bluff,   Mass.,   is  a 
lie    Monroe,     N.     V.,     High 


High    School 
Tempe,    Ariz.,    t 
the     Commercial 
Normal   School 

Alice   G.    Can- 
new    teacher    in    the    Monroe,     N.     V, 
School. 

W.  E.  Legett,  of  Kentucky,  is  a  new  teacher 
on  the  commercial  teaching  staff  of  the  St. 
Paul   College,  St.   Paul  Park,  Minn. 

Mrs.  R.  E.   Burnham  is  teaching 
branches  in  the  Magnus  School  at  P; 
R.   I. 

The  Boys'  High  School,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
will    have    Mr     ' '    " 


of  George 
IS  a  penmanship  teacher  this  term, 
der  follows  Mr.  Clyde  E.  Ficger, 
V  employed  in  the  West  Division 
1,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
uce  has  been  elected  an  assistant 
mercial  department  of  the  English 
High  School.  Lynn,  Mass. 
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Nettie  O.  Lond 
is  teaching  in  the 
the   Mankato,    Min 

George   H.    Seymour,   of   Spooner,   Wis.,   ha; 
accepted  a  position  in  the  coiiimercial  depart 
jf  the  Central  High  School,  of  Superior 
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1.  V.  R.   Hilgert  is  a  new  teacher 
the    Ues    Moines,    la..    High    Schools. 

Mary  fi.  Denny  is  to  teach  at  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho,  in  the  High  School,  going  there  from 
Greencastle,    Ind.,    in    September. 

Paul  Lomax  is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Busi- 
ness Department  of  the  New  Mexico  Normal 
University   at    Las   Vegas,   this   year. 


Josephine  E.  Bryan,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
is  now  teaching  in  Steward's  Business  College, 
Washingtno,  D.  C. 

Frances  M.  Keleghan,  of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  is 
to  teach  during  the  coming  year  in  the  Bing- 
hamton,  N.   Y.,  High  School. 

W.  I.  Thomas,  of  Creston,  la.,  is  teaching 
in  the  Laurium  Commercial  School,  Laurium, 
Mich. 

E.  Van  Reed,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  has  con- 
tracted for  the  coming  year  with  the  Cream 
City  Business  College,  of  Milwaukee,  as  a 
cial   teacher. 


"You  are  the  Leading  Penman  of  Porto  Rico' 

says  Zaner  &  Bloser  Co.,  and  the?  do  not  err.  Send  mi 
25  cts.  in  postage  stamps  and  have  the  proof — One  dozet 
of  artistic  cards  t'lom  this  Uncle  Sam's  little  island. 


FOP  <sAT  F  Part  interest 
rv^rv  O/^l^i:/  ;„  high-grade 
school,  excellently  located  regarding 
both  city  and  territory.  Splendid 
chance  for  either  one  or  two  live  per- 
sons. Address  One  or  Two,  care 
Business  Educator. 


G.  H.  LOCKWOOD,  Edilot.Dept.  176,Kalama200,Mich. 


Another  Barnes  Champion  Typist 

In  the  Typewriting  Contest  held  in  Chicago  on 
Sept.  18  in  connection  with  the  National  Business 
Show,  Miss  Genevieve  Maxwell  won  the  American 
School  Championship,  writing  102  words  per  minute 
net  for  fifteen  minutes— nine  words  more  than  her 
closest  competitor,  and  a  new  record  for  a  typist  of 
her  experience.  In  March,  she  won  the  Eastern 
School  Contest,  and  was  the  only  one  in  the  entire 
contest  to  break  a  world's  record. 

Miss  Maxwell  learned  Typewriting  from  the 
Barnes  Typewriting  Instructor  at  Spencer's  School, 
Paterson,  N.  .J. 

AND  REMEMBER  t^^t  this  is  the  third  consecu- 
live  year  that  the  Eastern 
School  Championship  has  been  won  by  a  Barnes 
student;  that  in  1914  all  three  School  Championships— 
the  Eastern,  the  American  and  the  NATIONAL— 
were  won  by  Mr.  Hossfeld,  a  Barnes  student;  that 
Mr.  Miller  when  winning  the  Eastern  Championship 
in  191.5,  also  broke  the  world's  record. 

FURTHERMORE  Barnes  students  beginning  now 
have  the  important  advantage  of 
the  many  new  features  embodied  in  the  recent  re- 
vision of  the  Barnes  Typewriting  Lessons— features 
which  are  commanding  the  attention  and  winning  the 
approval  of  leading  Public,  Private  and  Catholic 
Schools.  You  should  know  about  them.  Sample 
pages  free  to  typewriting  teachers. 


501  HOWARD  BUILDING 


Ready  December  1 


The  Reporter's  Companion 


Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome  B.  Howard 


Revised  and  Improved  Edition 
Cloth,  12  mo.,  $1.50  postpaid 


Outstauiiing  features  of  the  nenx)  book  are: 

Exact  and  comprehensive  lists  of  clashing  words. 

Thoro  and  complete  treatment  of  abbreviated  prefixes  and 
suffixes. 

An  original  and  thoro  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  of 
phrase-writing  in  relation  both  to  the  gramatical  and  the  graphic 
structure  of  phrases. 

A  new  development  of  phrasing  by  transposition. 

A  new  and  important  development  of  phrasing  by  inter- 
section. 

The  revised  COMPANION  will  be  an  indispensable  help  t6 
the  professional  reporter  or  to  the  young  phonographer  who 
aspires  to  become  such. 


The  Phonographic  Institute  Company 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Benn  Pitman.  Founder  Jerome  B.  Howard.  President 
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WANTED  '"  ^"  engrosser's  studio,  a 
-M-^a-'  penman  good  enough  to 
start  at  sixty  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  month. 
Position  permanent  with  increasing  pay  annu- 
ally to  young  man  of  ability,  clean  habits,  not 
afraid  of  work  and  on  the  square.  Add.  stating 
age,  nati'.nality,  educat  on  experience  at  engrossi  g 
and  salary  wi^nted  to  start  on.  with  sample  of  wurk 
(these  to  be  returned.! 
C.  L.  RICKETTS,      First  Mationa^  Bank  BIdg..       CHCAGO 


FREE  TUITION   BY  MAIL 

C^rne^ip  Collfge  grants  "Frse  Tui'ion'"  to  the  first 
applicants  rom  each  Post  Office  for  the  lollowing  Home 
Study  Courses  taught  by  mail; 

Normal                             Civil  Service  Drawing 

Grammer  S:hool            Penmanship  Engineering 

High  School                    Bookkeeping  Automobile 

English                            Shorthand  Real  Estate 

Agricultural                    Typewriting  Salesn 


c  Soiei 


Story  Writing 


Enrollment  Fee    S5.00--Tuition  Free     Send  nam 
dres'  to  CARNEGIE  COLLEGE.  Rogers.  Ohi< 


and 


VUC  '  TEACH  PENMANSHIP 
Y  n^  by  mail,  write  calling  cards 
*  *^~'     and  do   all   kinds  of    pen 

work  to  order.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Send  25c  for  15  cards  and  T5c  worth  of  other 
penmanship  copies. 

W.  A.  SCHMIDT.  Rocky  Mount, N.  C. 


Scrap  Book  Specimen  (my  hesti  . 
Reputation  Cards,  per  i  ozen  .  . 
LESSONS  BY  MAIL        Mt.  Auburi 


CM  the  work  I  send 
out.  Many  have 
been  kind  e  ough 
to  say  that  for 
gracefulness  and 
accuracy  my  work 
IS  unsurpassed 
$1.00 


35  c 
.  CMCINNATI.  O. 


OSK^LOOSA  COLLEGE 
0-»^  aloo^a,  Iowa 

Departments:  Graduate,  College  N>>rmal.  Com- 
mercial and  Preparalory  hy  mail  and  in  resid- nee. 
Deurees  confercd.  Especially  of  interest  to  those 
wishing  to  coaipi*-te  work  alread  begun.  Cre"'t3 
accepted  from  o'her  institutions,  Prices  reasonable 
Pay  by  installments.    Catalog. 


Large,  well-known  Eastern 
school  has  opening  for  first-class 
solicitor  with  teaching  experience. 
Permanent  position  and  good  sal- 
ary. Address  B.  G.,  care  Business 
Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


The  American  Penman 

The  Leading  Magazine  Devoted  to 
Cor.imercial  Education  and  Pen- 
manship,     Beautifully   Illustrated, 

Contains  graded  lessons  in  busi- 
vriting,  engrossing,  ornamental 
g  and  text  letlerint;;  .Articles 
lusiness  Englisli,  Commercial 
-Accounting.  Natural  Laws  of 
ess.  School  News,  Personal 
Educational    Business    News. 

Subscription  Price.  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy.  ICc. 

Club   Eates   Given    on    Application. 

Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch 
Fob  given  Free  "'ith  sing'e  sub- 
scriptions at   $1.00   per  year. 

The  American  Penman  ^"Ij^lrf^'u" 


Advertise  in  the 

BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

and  Patronize  Those  Who  Do 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 

Recommends  college  and  normal  craduates. 

specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges  and 

The  agency  receives  many  call*  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools 
and  business  c->lleees. 

WM.   O.    PRATT,    MANAGER 


POSITIONS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


Nev 


BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 
Good  ones— money  makers— bargains.     Would  you 

buy  or  sell? 
Write  us  what  you  want,  ask  for  our  free  literature 

Cooperative  Instructor's  Ass'n,     Marion.  Indiana 


TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR    Your  advancement  as  a  com- 

mercial  teacher  depends  upon 
COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS    the  strength  of  >^ur  prepara- 

tion.  Wh}-  not  make  your  plans 
to  attend  the  Rochester  Business  Institute  and  secure  the  training  in  both 
subject  matter  and  methods  for  the  effective  teaching  of  Bookkeeping,  Busi- 
ness Practice.  Accounting,  Stenography.  Stenotypy,  Typewriting,  Penman- 
ship, Commercial  Law,  Commercial  English,  Economics  and  other  commer- 
cial branches. 

Our  graduates  are  filling  the  highest  commercial  teaching  positions  in 
forty  states  and  foreign  countries.  You  may  begin  on  the  teachers'  course 
any  month  in  the  year.  Send  postal  card  request  and  receive  by  return  mail 
copy  of  our  teachers'  bulletin  giving  the  particulars. 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


TWO 

OF 

A 

KIND 


Besides  many  other  attractive  positions  filled  by  us  in  September, 
our  men  were  taken  for  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.,  and  Tempe,  Arizona,  at  generous  initial  salaries,  with  assur- 
ance of  substanial  increases  next  year.  Emergency  vacancies  have 
never  been  more  numerous  nor  more  desirable.  May  we  help  you  ? 
THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager       I A  Specialty  by  a  Specialisll       Prospect  Hill.  Beyerly.  Mass. 


$67000    IN  ONE  MONTH    $67000 

The  above  represents  the  annual  income  of  the  people 
placed  by  "  THE  CONTINENTAL  "  during  the  month 
of  August.  Emei-gency  calls  are  plentiful.  We  need 
teachers.  If  you  are  qualified,  we  can  PUT  YOU  ON 
THE  PAY  ROLL. 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 


Free  Registrati. 


BOWLING  GREEN,  KV. 


WJ  A  ISTT^TTT^    More  Commercial  Teachers  Who  Are 

M/^  Tf    /\   T     ,    .'Attend    the    Zanerian    College     and 
\J  JV  rV  1^  .    Learn  to  Write  Well. 


HIRwiliS 

COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 

SPEGALTV 


Wilmington  High  School 

WILMINGTON,    DELAWARE, 


Appoints    Stanley    D.    Birath   to 

head    their    Commercial    Depart-     ' 

ment— one  of  the  choice  positions  "-, 

filled  thru  us.     A  great  city  high 

school  is  seeking  teacher  for  Feb-      _  ■;:;_ 

ruary  1st.    Scores  of  openings  are      "^^^  ,-  ^ 

coming   to   us.      Are   you  on   our      <J"»  — .--x-,-.        ..,?, 

available  list?  '^        -  -^ 


THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Mgr.  316-17-18  Nicholas  BIdg..  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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FEDERATION  FEATURES 
FORECAST 

The  coming  cession  o:  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  pro- 
rnises  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  the  organization. 

The  first  day,  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 27th,  will  be  given  over  to  special 
meetings  of  interest  to  particular 
ifrotips  of  people,  --\mong  those  that 
liave  already  accepted  invitations  to 
use  this  day  are  the  Gregg  Federjtion, 
the  Munson  Club,  and  Uie  National 
.Vssociation  of  Accredited  Commer- 
cial Schools.  Other  meetings  are  be- 
ing arranged  that  will  clear  the  deck 
and  will  give  an  opportunity  for  three 
lull  days  of  he'.pful  work  with  no  side 
meetings   to   divide  attention. 

The  Central  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association,  the  Missouri  Valley  As- 
sociation, the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  .Association,  and  the  various 
state  associations  will  be  represented 
l)j-  accredited  delegations. 

A  conference  of  university  teachers 
lias  been  planned  with  a  view  to  con- 
sidering the  co-ordination  of  the  com- 
mercial work  in  the  high  school  and 
the  commercial  school  with  that  of  the 
liigher  institutions.  This  conference 
should  result  in  adding  digrdty  and 
standing  to  commercial   education. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  wi'.l 
be  represented  either  by  Dr.  Cla.xton 
or  by  his  personal  aide,  .\dded  inter- 
est in  business  education  on  the  part 
of  the  Bureau  and  the  Congres.s  ot  the 
United  States  give  soecial  significance 
to  the  visit  of  Dr.  Claxton. 

Very  elaborate  exhibits  of  books, 
machines,  and  devices  for  school  use 
will  be  provided,  and  these  exhibits 
will  be  closed  while  the  convention  u 
in  session,  and  the  convention  will  be 
closed  while  the  exhibits  are  open, 
thus  giving  an  opportunity  for  every- 
Ijody  to  take  part  in  all  o'f  the  activi- 
ties of  the   convention. 

Committees  have  been  at  work  all 
year  on  a  report  looking  toward  the 
standardization  of  methods,  lesults, 
etc..  in  three  important  subjects, 
namely,  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and 
English.  These  reports  will  be  fully 
considered  and  will  he  passed  upon  by 
the  convention  as  a  whole,  and  in 
joint    meetings. 

Chairman  Trenary,  of  the  Arrange- 
ments Committee,  promises  excellent 
music.  Recreation  has  not  been  en- 
tirely forgotten,  and  there  will  be 
plenty  of  fun  mixed  with  the  hard 
work.  Instead  of  the  banquet  there 
wi-1  be  fn  informal  dinner,  at  which 
there  will  be  informal  talks  upon 
unic.ue  subjects. 

For  the  general  sessions,  some  of 
the  best  platform  speakers  in  the 
country  are  engaged.  These  speakers 
will  bring  practical  messrges  in  a  way 
to  interest  practical  people. 

Why  You  Should  Attend 

1.  Yen  wi.l  he  interested  every 
minute. 

2.  _  \  ou  will  become  a  better- 
teachiCr. 


By  Fred  S.    Heath,   Grocer  by 
Penman   by   avocati 


:;.  You  will  contribute  something 
to  commercial  education  as  an  insti- 
tution. 

4.  \  ou  will  get  new  inspiration  for 
3-our  work. 

h.  \  OU  will  go  back  to  your  desk 
with  new  messages  for  your  students. 

6.  You  will  be  keeping  up  with  the 
match  of  progress,  which  you  cannot 
do  if  you  stay  at  home. 

Write  to  the  president  or  the  secre- 
tary and  say,  "I'll  be  there." 

This  will  be  sent  to  our  members  in 
the   form  of  a  folder.— C.   D.   S. 
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Woatherford,  Teiaa. 
Sept.  19,  1916. 

~ 

\  ou  should  attend  this  convention 
because  you  will  find  the  best  teachers 
in  the  profession  there — men  and  wo- 
men whom  you  ought  to  know.  Be- 
sides this,  you  will  get  insnirat.ion,  in- 
formation, and  real  education. 

Four  days  in  Chicago  will  make  you 
a  better  teacher  —  a  teacher  wo'rth 
more  money  —  and  next  year  vou 
ought  to  get  it. 


Resolutions  "l^LmTaled"' 


^^^^^^■^^         (Totally  Different) 

!  dependiiiK  uuon  the  amount  of  elabor 
ation  desired.     No  Circulars. 

JACOB  MILLER, 

enue  B  New  York,  N    Y 


YOUR  "SIG"  SHOULD  ATTRACT 


letters  are  typewrit- 


L.  MADARASZ 

had  a  reputation  as  a  fine  penman.  I  havn't.  but 
you  will  be  surprised  and  pleased  with  the  quality 
of  my  penmanship.  Generous  sample  and  circu- 
lar for  ten  cents. 


Ornamental  Caps,  25c.  Busir 

R.  W.  JOHNSON, 

1011    Bellevue  Ave..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


POOR    HANDWRITING 

quickly  and  easily  .haTiu^e.l  Im  irt>od.     Particu- 
lars free.  Addre^.-  0.  8.  JONES,  Paducah,  Ky..  Route  3 

Bfv.il,,-,  Mass..  September  2.  1316. 
Ihavpknown  Mr.  D.  B  Jones  for  some  time,  and 
f-onsider  him  one  of  the  best  penmen  iti  the  country, 
an  inspiration 

- so  lortunate  to  take  I  " 

those  who  wish  t 

dj  well  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr,  Jones 

C.  E    DONER. 


The COSTELLO  COURSE 

In  Engrossing  by  Correspondence 
Is  no  longer  an  experiment, 

but    an    unqualified     success. 

Send  postal  card  for  particulars 
P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Enjjrosser  and   Illuminator 

OJd  Fellows  Kail  SIdg,,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


(SiS}C\    ^    ■'^ONTH    INCREASE    IN  SALARY 

%p^\}  after  practicing  on  my  course  at 
spare  time  for  four  months  is  the 
record  of  one  of  my  students.  I  can  help  you  to 
earn  more.  My  course  has  excellent  copies. 
Personal  criticisms  and  helps.  Type  vritten  in- 
st  uctionp.  Business  WritinK  Course.  $5.00.  Orna- 
mental Permanship  Course,  S6.00,  The  two  combin- 
ed $10,00.     Send  your  enrollment  fee  today  to 

A.  L,  HICKMAN,  Penman,  Salina,  Kan. 


Wa 

I  can  make  a  pood  penman  of  vou  at 
home  during  spare  time.  Write  for  my 
free  book. "How  to  BecomeaGood  Pen- 
man."   It  contains  specimens  and  tells 
how  others  mastered  penmanship  by  my 
method.     Your  name  will  be  elegent  y 
written  on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamn. 

C^"'^"^'" 

F  W   TAMBLYN.  433  MsyBr  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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KANSAS  CITY  BOOSTERS 

Des  Moines,  la.,  Oct.  G.  1U16. 
Editor  Business  Educator: 

We  will  be  very  gflad,  indeed,  to 
Iiave  you  run  the  program  for  the  De- 
cember meeting  for  us.  It  is  not  quite 
complete,  but  this  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  readers,  we  feel  sure.  Mr. 
Peters  and  I  have  some  other  num- 
bers that  we  think  will  be  quite  inter- 
esting that  are  not  quite  ready  to  give 
out,  as  we  are  not  quite  sure  as  to 
who  will  handle  the  subjects.  We  are 
planning  on  some  innovations  that 
will  meet  with  the  general  approval  of 
the  teachers,  we  are  quite  certain.  W'e 
are  expecting  a  large  attendance. 

Friday,  December  1 

Music — Kansas   City   Quartette. 

President's  Address  —  I..  E.  Gifford, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

How  I  Get  There— Mr.  Koock.  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 

Commercial  Geography — Prin.  Graves. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

My  Bookkeeping  Course — E.  S.  Wea- 
therby,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Trip  by  auto  to  Montgomery  Ward's 
offices  where  500  stcnos  are  em- 
ployed. 

Salesmanship  —  J.  S.  Kno.x,  author, 
writer,  lecturer. 

Giving  Class  to  a  Law  Class — N.  C. 
Wood,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

Mv   Critical   Period   in   Typewriting — 

Mis?  Clara  .'^ieni.  Hutchinson.  Kansas. 


Banquet  at  Coates  House  —  Humor, 
music,  and  address  by  a  penman 
who  is  an  author,  writer,  publisher, 
and  lecturer  of  National  reputation. 

Saturday,  December  2 

How  I  teach  Spelling — A.  A.  Aber- 
crombie,  Lindsborg,   Kansas. 

One  Way  to  Teach  Typewriting — L. 
W.  Beers.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Porto  Rican  Com'l  Education — E.  M. 
Bainter,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Commercial  Teaching  as  a  Business — 
Robert  A.  Grant,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Business  English  —  A.  E.  Doering, 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

Rapid   Calculation  Contest — 

The  Future  Business  College — To  be 
supplied. 

Why  Machine  Shorthand  —  By  an 
.\uthor. 

The  Arithmetical  .Approach  in  Book- 
keeping —  Walter  Guv,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Business  Meeting. 

This  is  not  the  program  in  full  but 
will  give  the  teachers  an  idea  of  the 
good  things  we  have  in  store  for  them. 
There  will  be  a  fraternal  luncheon 
Friday  noon. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the 
courtesy,  I  am. 

Most  sincerely, 

L.  E.  GIFFORD,  Pres  . 
Business  University.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Stcadman.  for  seventeen 
years  supervisor  of  writing  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  died  Oct.  12.  l'J16,  having 
suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  a  few 
days  previous.  He  was  born  in  south- 
western Ohio  in  18J9,  and  is  survived 
by  widow  and  son. 

Mr.  Steadman  was  a  genial  person- 
ality and  the  joint  author  with  his 
wife  of  the  Steadman  Writing  Pads. 


ETERNALINK-ENGROSSINGINK 


The  Eternal,  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing- in  plain  c 
pens  (2  oz.  bottle  by 
The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing. 
etc.,  (2oz.  bottle  by  mail  30c.) 
These  inks  write  black  from  the  pen 
and  stay  black  forever;  proof 
sunshine,  chemicals  and 

■  dealer  does  not  iufply 

CHAS.M.  HIGGINS  &  CO..  MFR, 
27;  NINTH  ST.  BROOKLTN,  N.  Y. 


It  is  necessary  for  penmen  doing  ornamental  writing  to  have  a  holder  adapt- 
ed to  that  special  purpose.  The  holder  here  shown  is  hand-turned  and  adjusted, 
made  of  selected  rosewood  or  ebony,  and  cannot  be  made  by  an  automatic  lathe. 
LOOK  FOR  THE  BRAND.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  to  the  de- 
signer and  manufacturer. 

12  In;li  Fancy,  .$1;  Plain  50c.        8  Inch  Fancy,  53:;  Pliin  25c. 


A.  M.AGNUSSON 


208  North  Fifth  Street,  Quincy,  Illinois 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


J/ftrni$kc^  in  Hank  fom 

4^Kx^bi|fjj5r"'  for 

^pccial^ij)kmitj5  arc 
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E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 


Cover  Design 

This  decorative  cover  contains 
much  of  interest  for  the  student  in 
ornate  pen  art.  It  will 
be  observed  that  near- 
ly all  the  decoration 
is  in  the  initial  "D." 
The  acanthus  decora-' 
tion  is  considered  dif- 
ficult, and  much  care- 
ful study  and  practice 
will  be  required  in 
order  to  attain  pleas- 
ing results. 
Outline  in  pencil  with  care  after  giv- 
ing the  design  careful  and  thoughtful 
study.  First  make  a  few  bold  lines  to 
attain  general  proportions  and  bal- 
ance, as  suggested  at  bottom  of  de- 
sign, and  follow  with  detail  drawing 
as  above  directed. 

The  words  "Diplomas  and  Certifi- 
cates" may  be  penciled  with  close  at- 
tention to  regular  size  and  spacing, 
but  the  remaining  lettering  should  be 
"blocked  in"  for  the  spacing. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  student  to 
suggest  color  values  in  the  initial  "D" 
and  decoration.  Use  India  ink  and 
Gillott  No.  170  pen. 

First  outline  the  entire  design  in- 
cluding the  initial,  then  follow  with 
color  values.  Avoid  weak,  "scratchy" 
lines,  —  strive  to  make  every  stroke 
count  in  the  desired  effect.  The  back- 
ground of  "D"  was  stippled.  Note  the 
gradation  of  tone  from  dark  to  light, 
and  aim  for  effect  shown  in  copy. 

This  is  a  most  practical  kind  of 
work  to  master,  and  we  are  sure  that 
the  student  will  be  amply  paid  for  the 
time  and  patience  devoted  to  this  les- 
son. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
pive  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our   readers   to   determine  its  value. 

Metropolitan  System  of  Bookkeeping. 

By  W.  A.  Sheaper.  Ph.  B.     Publish- 
ed    by     Metropolitan     Text     Book 
Company,  Chicago.     Complete   Edi- 
tion.   HOI  pages.     Board  covers  with 
dark  red  buckram. 
Issued    also    in    Parts    and    Sets,    in 
cloth  and  paper,  for  different  courses 
in    High    Schools,    Colleges,    Business 
Colleges,     Night    Schools,    etc.      One 
subject  at  a  time  is  introduced.   Cash 
being  the   first.     The   thought   side  of 
bookkeeping    is    emphasized    in    con- 
nection  with   the   mechanical.      Excel- 
lent script  models  for  illustration  and 
imitation.      Planned    for   class   assign- 
ments or   individual   work.     Elasticity 
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is  a  strong  feature  of  the  system.  In 
part  of  the  work  the  business  papers 
may  be  omitted  or  used.  It  is  divided 
into  four  parts  with  nearly  a  hundred 
exercises  listed  for  work.  Part  One. 
Cash.  Part  Two,  Trading  .\ccounts. 
Part  Three,  Controlling  Accounts  and 
Columnar  Books.  Part  Foui,  Corpor- 
ations. 


Michigan  C.  P.  A.  M2tnual.     Compiled 

liy     \).     \\.     Springer,     Secy.-Treas. 

State    Hoard    of   Accountancy.    .\nn 

Arbor,    Mich.      Cloth    bound.       183 

Images.     Price  .$1.00. 

The  volume  is  of  special  value  to 
til  use  who  are  preparing  for  C.  P.  A. 
examinations,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
have  examination  questions  to  pre- 
pare. It  contains  a  very  valuable 
chapter  entitled  "Historical  State- 
ment," dealing  concisely  with  the  his- 
tory of  accountancy  from  1285  to  the 
present  time.  The  Michigan  C.  P.  A. 
Law  is  given  as  well  as  a  digest  of 
the  same  laws  in  other  states.  The 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Accountancy 
Blanks  governing  Registration.  Ex- 
amination, etc.,  are  presented.  And 
then  are  presented  the  questions 
which  have  been  asked  at  the  exami- 
nations since  1906  under  the  four  de- 
partments: 

Theory  of  Accounts. 
-Auditing, 
Commercial  I  aw. 
Practical  -A.ccounting. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Michigan  State  Board  of  .Account- 
ancy, and  members  of  the  Association 
of  Certified  Public  .Accountants,  Fel- 
lows and  Honorary,  are  given. 

Mr.  Springer  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  timeliness  and  conciseness 
i.f  tlie  publication. 


What  Every  Business  Woman  Should 
Know.  By  Lillian  C.  Kearney. 
Published  by  Frederick  .\.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.  247  pages. 
Price   .$1.60. 

The  author  has  had  fifteen  years' 
experience  in  the  business  world  and 
has  endeavored  to  make  this  volume 
a  complete  reference  book  for  busi- 
ness women.  The  subiects  are  ar- 
ranged alphalieticallv,  like  those  in 
an  encyclopedia.  For  example,  the 
word  Abbreviations  is  the  first  sub- 
ject, following  which  appears  nearly 
sixteen  pages  of  the  most  useful  con- 
tractions with  their  full  meaning. 
Then  follow  such  subjects  as  Abstract 
of  Title.  .Acknowled.gment.  Adminis- 
trator, Affidavit.  Agreement,  Annuity, 
.Assets  and  Liabilities.  .Assignment, 
etc.  Under  such  subiects  as  .Ack- 
nowled.ement.  Affidavit.  Agreement 
and  Assignment  appear  forms  of  these 
leeal  instruments.  This  plan  is  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  work,  many 
forms  being  used.  \\'hen  the  subject 
of  svnonvms  is  reached  nearly  twenty- 
four  pages  are  devoted  to  words  of 
similar  meaning.  One  of  the  last  sub- 
jects treated  is  Wills,  with  forms  of 
such    instruments. 

The  book  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  ro*  on'v  women  who  wish  to 
do  sometliirc  in  the  business  world, 
but  of  men  as  well. 


Practical  Short  Methods  in  Rapid  Cal- 
culation.     By   William   O.   Bell   lec- 
turer on  mathematics,  rapid  calcula- 
tion   and     science    of    accountanc}'. 
Ransomerian  Business  School,  Kan- 
sas   City,    Mo.      Published    by    the 
Burton  Publishing  Co.,  Kansas  City. 
Price  $1.50  prepaid. 
This   is   the    largest   work   on   rapid 
calculation   that   has   come   to   our   at- 
tention.     The    book    is    the    result    of 
six  years'   experience   with   figures  by 
the   author,   during  which   time   all   of 
the      mathematical      operations     were 
used  many  times  each  day. 

In  his  work  the  author  has  always 
sought  the  easiest  and  shortest  way 
of  obtaining  results,  and  consequently 
has  discovered  many  short  and  easy 
ways  of  handling  figures.  These  he 
has  presented  in  this  book  for  the 
first  time.  He  has  also  endeavored  to 
give  all  of  the  best  short  methods  in 
common  use,  many  of  which  have 
been  enlarged  upon  so  as  to  include 
a  larger  variety  of  numbers. 

All  of  the  new  rules  given  have  been 
proved  to  be  infallible  and  are  ex- 
plained in  a  simple  manner,  enabling 
the  student  to  grasp  them  easily. 

Considerable  space  is  given  to  the 
thorough  explanation  of  rapid  mental 
work,  which  is  so  much  neglected  to- 
day. 

To  all  who  have  to  do  with  figures, 
or  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  mas- 
ter rapid  calculation,  the  book  would 
undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
one. 


American  Banking,  By  H.  Parker 
Willis,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  etc.  Published  by 
I.aSalle  Extension  Llniversitj',  Chi- 
cago. 360  pages.  Limp  leather, 
.$2.00. 

The  passing  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  in  1913  marked  a  new  epoch  in 
banking.  New  interpretations  are 
now  necessary  of  the  banking  laws 
and  conditions.  The  author  is  well 
qualified  to  present  vital  material  in 
this   timely   volumn. 

Bank  functions  are  handled  instruc- 
tively, deposits  are  explained,  and 
bank  papers  are  described.  Organiza- 
tion and  management  and  capital  and 
reserves  are  presented  clearlv. 

The  chapter  on  foreign  banking  con- 
tains brief  descriptions  of  all  the  chief 
national  banks,  and  closes  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  modern  banking  systems  in 
general.  In  the  final  chapter,  "Prob- 
lems of  American  Banking."  we  have 
the  who'e  matt»r  made  practical  and 
applied  to  the  fundamental  nuestions 
of  national  finsnce — crises  and  panics, 
the  effect  of  reserve  banks,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  reserve  system  to  state 
lianks  and  its  relation  to  the  .srovern- 
ment  the  develooment  of  commercial 
oaper.  foreign  trade,  branch  banks 
abroad,  and  the  new  burdens  laid  upon 
our  banks  by  the  European  w?r. 

The  volume  is  luxurious  in  binding 
and  printing,  looking  like  a  $5  00  in- 
stead of  a  $2  00  book.  Evidentlv  the 
*-ook  "-ps  p-"'*pd  or  contrprted  fo"- 
'efo-e  the  high  cost  of  paper  ?nd 
leather. 


Ret..il    Selling.      By   James    W.    Fisk, 
Director  of  Selling  Service  Lord  & 
Taylors.   X.   Y.     Published  by   Har- 
per   &    Brothers.    Publishers,    New 
York.  Cloth  bound.  Gilt  side  stamp, 
336  pages.     $1.00  net. 
The    volume   is   a   guide   to   modern 
practice  in  selling  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  has  had  a  large  and  active  busi- 
ness experience,  and  who  writes  with 
terseness  and  to  the  point. 

Part  One  deals  with  Marketing 
Methods  by  analyzing  Selling  Field 
and  Competition:  determining  Sales 
Policies:  organizing  Selling  Force; 
Store  and  Stock  arrangement;  Getting 
People  into  the  Store. 

Part  Two,  under  Personal  Sales- 
manship, deals  with  the  Salesman 
Himself:  Knowing  tne  Store  and 
Stock;  Studying  Customers;  Princi- 
ples  of  Salesmanship. 

Part  Three,  Training  People  to  Sell 
More  Goods,  deals  with  Purpose  or 
Training;  Selling;  Teaching;  Incen- 
tives. 

Part  Four,  Supervision  of  Selling 
Force,  deals  with  Sales  Increase,  etc. 
The  author  relies  upon  concrete  il- 
lustrations to  drive  home  the  thoughts 
and  clinch  the  points  and  principles 
under  discussion. 

.Any  one  interested  in  retail  selling 
or  in  teaching  salesmanship  will  find 
valuable  material  in  this  book. 


Bookkeeping    and    Accountancy.      By 

F.  C.  \Veber.  Head  of  Deot.  of  Com- 
merce,    Polytechnic     High     School, 
Los    .Angeles.    Calif.      Published    bv 
the    author.      Fifth    Edition.      Cloth 
bound.     205  pages. 
Part  One  is  designed  for  beginners 
in     High.     Intermediate,    and    Private 
commercial  schools.     The  aim  of  the 
author   "is   to   make   the   pupil   under- 
stand and  reason  rather  than  to  blind- 
ly     follow      instructions      or      formal 
rules."     The  design  is  to  aid  the  pupil 
"to  see  through  the  bookkeeping  ma- 
chinery to  the  account."     "The  power 
to    read,    think,    act    intelligently,    and 
habits    of    systematic    work,    neatness 
and  precision  are  training  that  should 
be     achieved     through     the     study    of 
bookkeeping." 

Part  Two  deals  with  business  forms 
and  groups  transactions  so  as  to  pave 
the  way  to  new  things.  Well  directed 
questions  are  presented  to  fix  infor- 
mation. Forms  of  papers  are  but  aids 
to  the  end — the  ledger  account. 

Part  Three  treats  interest  and  dis- 
count, cash  book,  and  drafts.  "Do  it 
right  the  first  time  and  avoid  correc- 
tions." is  the  author's  plea  and  plan. 

Part  Four  gives  fu-ther  atten  ion  'o 
business  forms  and  to  development  of 
ledger  accounts,  with  sales  and  invoice 
book. 

Part  Five  treats  consignments  and 
elementary  principles  of  accountancy 
as  applied  to  merchandising. 


Self-Culture.     By  Tohn  Stuart  Blackie, 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  W.  4.5th  St., 
New  A'ork.     76  oages.     Price  50c. 
Printed  in   Isaac   Pitman   shorthand 
from  engraved  plates.     A  key  in  com- 
mon spelling  is  also  published.     Card 
cover  with  cloth  back. 
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1,   Coast  CclUge  of  Lettering,   Los  Angeles,   Calif. 


CARDS FOR     CARD    WRITERS 

Blank.  Comic.  B'rd  and  LoJfe.  li  New  Penfiourisl..  il 
Post  Cards  10  cts  100  printed  name  cards  and  leatherette 
ca -e  50  cts.  Agents  wanted  for  printed  name  cards 
Card  writers'  manual  and  sample  cards  4  cts,  W.  McBEE 
3  Hawthorne  Ave.,  West  View  Borough,  Pittsburch.  P«. 

L.  MADARASZ 

used  NONESUCH  INK  for  writing-  many  of  his 
Scrapbook  specimens.  If  you  are  not  using  None- 
such or  Satin  Gloss  ink  you  are  missing  a  great 
pleasure.  A  largf*  4oz.  bottle  of  either  kind  sent 
for  50  cts  ,  postpaid. 
A  beautiful  Scrapbook  specimen,  in  colors,  sent  free 
'i  a  dollar  or.ier  fnr  ink.    Send  stamp  for  sample  cards 


A  PROFITABLE   VACATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID  CLEAN-CUT  LETTERING  wilh  our  im- 
proved Letterinii  Pens.  MANY  iTUDENT.-^  ARE  ENABLED  TO  CONTINUE  THEIK  STUDIES  THKOUGH  THE 
CUMPEN.SATION  RECEIVED  BY  LEfTERING  PRICE  IICKETS  AND  SHOW  CAHDS.  P.. R  T  HE  SMALLER 
MERCHANT,  OUTSIDE  OF  SCHOOL  HOURS      IT.'irti.i.llclteringouttii  consislifE  of  3  Mark  i.  g  and  3  Shading  Pens. 

-'  ' '■"  "'  l.'ttrnng  Ink.  tampl.-  Slmv    C:,!-.!  in  colors,  instructions,  fljure-  and  alphabets.     Prepaid.  $1.00. 

PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS,  100  PAGES  8x11  containmg 

?„"     tl        r^^*"'!       'i'-^'-^^'i        1 1"  ■!       1^2  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets,  finished 

1  j — ^fe^^^^'SS^^'~~7.~-^'-lM       Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc  ,  also  large  list  of  . 

il.     .  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO.,  Depl.  F.,  PONTIAC,  MICH..  U.  S.  A. 


[thr 


lifTerent 


A.  «v.  OAKIN,  604  W.  Calvin  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


DO  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE 


in  getting  position  and  muscular  movement  in  your  writing?  If  so.  us 
Myograph  for  pen  and  ink  work  and  Adjuster  for  pencil.  They  p  sit 
prevent  finger-motion  and  wrong  position.  Myograph  20c,  Adjuste 
postpaid  or  both  for  "ZSc.  A  Pencil  Ecoromizer  free  with  order, 
stamps.  Tho  demonstration  by  little  6-year-oId  Lucvnda  Miller^  the 
ing  marvel  I  at  the  recent  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  meeting 
vmced  ail  who  saw  the  exhibition  that  our  claims  are  not  e.\a__ 
Try  them  in  your  cl  isses.  Address 
1024  N.  ROBEY  ST.  C.    A.    FAUST  CHICAGO 


THE  QUALITY  LINE 

Our  line  of  stock  diplomas  is  the  largest  and 
most  complete,  and  our  facilities  for  de.-iign- 
ins:  distinctive  and  artistic  forms  are  unex- 
celled. Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements. 
Send   for  1916  catalog  and  full  size  samples. 

ENGROSSING 

of  Memorial  Resolutions— Diploma  Filling. 

!=!  HOWARDS  BROWN  iiiniii 

Rockland,  Maine 


ESTERBROOK 


SCHOOL  PENS 

We  have  the  correct  pen  for  your 
schools,  no  matter  what  system 
of  writing  you  are  teaching  and 
will  gladly  submit  samples  for 
you  to  select  from. 
THE   ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.  J 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  PerEect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY   PEN,   NO.  1 


VICTORIA  PEN,  No.  303 


DOUBLE   ELASTIC  PEN,   No.  604  E.  F 


Gil'oll's  Pens  have  for  seventy -five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


:^:st»« 


TERI^TEKa.(S' 


DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRfl TORS 

ENQ1??IVERS 

0LUMBU5.  Ohio 


you  pay  charges.    Of  course,  when  cheaper  than  express 

1   Hard   Rubber   Inkstand $  .45        I 

1   Cood    Grip    Penholder lU        ' 

1  .-Ml-Steel    Ink    Eraser 51)        j 

ZANERIAN    PENS 
Zanerian    Business    . 


J4   gr. 


1  do 


Zanerian  Ideal  and  Z.  Medial  P 
Pens. 

I  gr.  Zanerian  Fine   Writers 

;4   gr. 25  1  doz.   . 

PENHOLDERS 
1   Zaneriati  Fine  Art,  rosewood,   11^2   in... 
1   Zanerian  Oblique,   rosewood,     llj^    in... 
Zanerian  Expert,  7J^   in. 

1   gr 7.75  1  doz. 

.4.25  ^   doz. 


same  price  as  Z.  Bi; 


gr- 


1.30 


Va   tlo 


Condensed  Price  List  of  Penmanship  Supplies  t^,;: ^^t^:::!"^ 

goods  will  be  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  you  to  pay  charges. 

■    INI" 

1  bottle    Zaneriati    India $  .30 

1   doz.    Lotties,    express 3.00 

1   bottle  White    , 25 

1    Bottle  Zanerian    Gold     20 

1  doz.    bottles,    express. 1.2.=^ 

1  bottle  Zanerian   School    1  nk 20 

Arnold's   Japan    Ink 

Xearly     !-b     pt J.^ 

1   pt.    express    Cjll 

1   qt.    express    1.00 

ENVELOPES.    3H>:6'4 
While,  Azure,  or  Prim.jse 

100  postpaid 50 

500  express    1.00 

1000  express    2.00 

WHITE    CARDBOARD,    22::;3 

2  Sheets,  postpaid      50 

6  Sheets,  express     75 

12  Sheets,  express 1.25 

BLACK   CARDBOARD,    :2x;3 

2  Sheets,  postpaid     50 

6  Sheets,  express      75 

12  Sheets,  express     1.25 

WEDDING    PAPER.    21::3 

3  Sheets,  postpaid    (iO 

6  Sheets,  express     7^ 

12  Sheets,  express     1.00 

ZANERIAN    PAPER.    ISmTI 

6  Sheets,  postpaid    45 

12  Sheets,  express 75 

LEDGER    PAPER.    16x21 

6  Sheets,  postpaid 55 

12   Sheets,  express     75 

Send   5   cents  fot    sample   of  white,   Ii'.ack   and  colored   cards, 
and  5  cents  for  samples  of  paper. 

Address    ZANER    &    BLOSER    CO. 

Colum;u5.    Ohio 


2  doz 1.60 

1   Triangular    Straight,    7J4    in 

1   Central,  hard  rubber,  SVi   in 

1   Correct,  hard  rubber,  6^   in 

Excelsior  Ohlicme,  6 
1   gr 5.00  "  1  doz 


Vi   gr. 
1  gr. 


...1.35 
Mediur 
..  .4.00 
...2.00 
.  .  .1.00 


SOENNECKEN    LETTERING    PENS 
1  complete    set     25 


1  doz 
1  do 

Vi    gr 


ngle   pointe 

)uble    pointed,    any    No. 

'  No.,  .=  inple    pointed     . 


ng    Penholder 

BLANK    CARDS 
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What  Shorthand  System  do  you  Teach? 

WE  HAVE  "A  DICTATION  COURSE  IN  BUSINESS  LITERATURE" 

with  a  vocabulary  showing,  in  different  texts,  certain  words  and  phrases  as  they  would  appear 
when  written  in  Graham,  Gregg,  Isaac  Pitman,  Benn  Pitman,  or  Rowe  Shorthand,  and 
we  have  another  text  without  any  outlines  shown  in  connection  with  the  vocabulary.  Teachers 
of  any  of  these  systems  should  be  deeply  interested  in  this  dictation  course  because  it  is  so  en- 
tirely different  from  the  usual  stereotyped  course  with  which  all  are  familiar.  This  text  is  just 
from  press  and  should  be  seen  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  training  of  shorthand  writers 


Text  Exercises  in  Rowe  Shorthand  is     recently  stated,   "they  never  come  back  be- 
a  series  of  exercises  intended  to  accompany     cause  of  inefficiency." 


the  regular  text  of  Rowe  Shorthand.  It  is  now 
ready. 


Do  Not  Forget  that  we  Publish  the 
Leading  Texts  in  bookkeeping,  commercial 
This  Fall  has  Brought  us  a  Number  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  typewriting, 
of  Introductions  of  Rowe  Shorthand.  It  is  spelling,  English,  and  penmanship  as  well  as 
steadily  winning  its  way  into  the  favor  of  the  other  commercial  branches.  Rowe's 
teachers.  We  missed  some  fifteen  or  twenty  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy,  Sadler-Will 
adoptions  through  lack  of  teachers.  Our  Arithmetics,  Bush's,  Rowe's,  and  Richard- 
Teachers'  Correspondence  Training  Course  son's  Commercial  Laws  are  all  standard  texts 
offers  any  teacher  who  so  desires  the  oppor-  of  unequaled  quality.  Commercial  and  Indus- 
tunity  of  qualifying  to  teach  Rowe  Shorthand,      trial  Bookkeeping  is  particularly  adapted  for 

advanced  grammar  grades. 
Schools  Using  Rowe  Shorthand  Dif- 
fer from  other  schools  in  the  fact  that  their  Teachers   Should  Correspond  with 

graduates  are  better  qualified  to  hold  positions,  us.  We  are  glad  to  supply  full  information 
The  employment  bureaus  of  typewriting  com-  with  regard  to  any  or  all  of  our  different  pub- 
panies   prefer  them  for  the  reason,   as   was     lications. 


Enroll  in  Our  Correspondence  Course  in  Rowe  Shorthand 

This  is  a  real  teaching  course  for  teachers  ;  not  the  usual  stereotyped,  cold-type,  uninter- 
esting course.  We  make  you  a  shorthand  writer  as  well  as  a  shorthand  teacher  when  it  is  so 
desired.     Increase  your  earning  power  by  knowing  Rowe  Shorthand. 


,  HARLEM  SQUARE 

T^Ty  /-/.>n/./jd^Li/zySo.      PUBLISHERS     BALTIMORE,  MD 
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REMINGTON 

WINS  SPEED 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

The  International  Amateur 
Typewriting  Championship  at 
the  New  York  Business  Show, 
October  16,  1916,  was  won  by 

Miss  Hortense  S.  Stollnitz 
OPERATING  A 

SELF   STARTING 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER 

Miss  Stollnitz  made  the  wonderful  record 
of  137  words  net  per  minute  for  the  half  hour 
The  total  number  of  words  written  by  Miss 
Stollnitz  surpassed  every  other  speed  record 
ever  made.  And  still  the  limit  of  Remington 
speed  has  never  been  approached  by  any 
operator 
There  was  no   Remington  entry   in  the   professional  class 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

llncorporated] 

327  Broadway,   New  York 
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CORPORATION 
ACCOUNTING 

Bennett's  "Corporation  Accounting" 

Just  from  the  press.  Authoritative,  .complete, 
up-to-date;  commended  by  accounants.  550  pages: 
price,  cloth  $3.00;  half  leather  $3.50.  Only  work  of 
its  kind  on  the  market. 

Bennett's   "C.   P.  A.    Questions   and  Answers*', 

half-leather,  price  $5.00.  A  great  work  on  practical 
accounting,  sytems,  audit  reports,  statements,  etc. 
Either  of  the  above  sent  on  the  receipt  of  price. 

Accountancy  Courses.  Remember  that  the  Ben- 
nett Accountancy  Institute  \sheadqua.rters  for  Home 

Study  courses  in  Accountancy,  Auditing,  Cost  Ac- 
counting, Business  Law,  etc.     Ask  for  information. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1425  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BLISS 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE 


A  complete  course  iu  seven  sets,  covering  the 
entire  field  of  Bookkeeping.  Can  be  used  with  from 
one  to  seven  offices.  Scores  of  High  Scliools  and 
Private  schools  are  now  putting  in  onr  OFFICE 
PRACTICE  COURSE.  Pat  your  school  in  tlie  front 
rank  of  American  Colleges  by  making  it  a 

Bliss   System    School 

Make  your  Couimerci;il  Department  popular  by 
introducing  a  system  that  is  practical,  interei-ting 
and  correct  from  the  Acconntant's  standpoints. 


Olher  Texts 
SCIENTIFIC    TOUCH    TYPEWRITING 

NATIONAL  DICTATION 
(Furnished  with  Graham,  Pitman  or  Gregij) 


THE  F.H.  BUSS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN 


THE  LYONS  ACCOUNTING  SERIES 


For  the  beginning  text  use  either  Lyons'  Bookkeeping,  Modern  Accountant, 
or  New  Complete  Accountant.  Whichever  of  these  beginning  texts  you 
use,  or  even  though  you  use  some  other  good  beginning  text,  we  advise  that 
you  follow  it  with 

Wholesale  Accounting 

An  individual  set  on  the  individual  business  practice  plan.  Faithfully  presents 
the  doing  of  business  as  well  as  the  accounting.  Business  forms  are  photographic 
reproductions  of  those  actually  used  in  the  business  presented.  It  is  in  every  re- 
spect life-like  and  real ^ hence  attractive  to  the  student.  Teaches  the  individual 
ledger  system,  the  loose-leaf  order  system  (dispensing  with  the  salesbook),  a 
simple  method  of  cost  accounting  for  a  jobbing  business,  and  many  other  features 
not  ordinarily  taught.  It  gives  the  pupil  the  first  glimpse  into  the  beauties  of 
higher  accounting.  Not  a  difficult  set.  Followed  by  Mercantile  Accounting 
and  Modern  Corporation  Accounting. 


For  further  information  or  for  a  superior  commercial  text  on  any  subject,  address 


623  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 


131  East  23d  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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The  "Silent  Smith 


99 
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Ball  Bearing;  Long  Wearing 


The  only  standard  Typewriter  that  operates  with  less  noise 
than  our  Model  5  is  our  Model  8  —the  "Silent  Smith". 


No  other  standard  Typewriter  is  so  quiet  as  Model  8.     Its 
operation  does  not  disturb  telephone  conversation. 

A  demonstration   will   cost  you  nothing  and  may  prove  of 
great  value. 


L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros  Typewriter  Co. 

Factory  and  Home  Office:     SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Branches  ia  All  Principal  Cities 
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1916  EDITION 

Metropolitan    System   of  Bookkeeping 

By  W.  A.  SHEAFFER.  Ph.  B. 


Complete 
(Buckram) 


ADAPTED  FOR 

^  Two  Year  H.  S.  Course 
One  Year  College  or  Univ.  Course 
Complete  Business  College  Course 


(  One  Year  H.  S.  Course 
p        I     J  11     Prep,  for  Higher  Accounting  Course 

{  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Course 
(Exir.  Cloth)   I  ]^ig[^j  Sj.hooi  Course 

I  Secretarial  Course 


Parts  HI  and  IV   ) 
(Extra  Cloth)      ) 


Second  Year  of  H.  S.  Course 

One  Semester  of  University  Course 

Advanced  Course;  any  elem't'ry  text 


(  One  Semest^  H.  S.  Course 
I  One  Year  Junior  H.  S.  Course 
I  Elementary  Unit 
y  Paper)   |  ^he  Stenographic  Course 
1  Continuation  Schools 


Parti 


I  Second  Semester  of  H.  S.  Course 
Part  II         I  Intermediate  Unit 

(Heayy  Paper)  I  Night  ClaSSeS 

I  Continuation  Schools 

(  Part  of  Third  Seni'r  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  7,  Part  III   1  Wholesale  Hardware  Unit 

(Heavy  Paper)  "I  Night  ClaSSeS 

I  Continuation  Schools 

(  Part  of  Third  Sem'r  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  8,  Part  III   I  Commission  Unit 

(Heavy  Paper)     i   Night  ClaSSeS 

'^  Continuation  Schools 

(  Fourth  Semester  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  9,  Part  IV  I  Corporation,  Manufacturing  Unit 

(Heavy  Paper)    'i  Night  ClaSSeS 

I  Continuation  Schools 

In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  ot)ier  adoptions.  M.  B.  S.  has  been 
adopted  for  use  in  Cornell  University,  Beloit  College,  DePauI 
University-College  of  Commerce,  and  Milwaukee  High 
Schools. 

A  FEW  FEATURES 

1.  Begins  with  a  familiar  and  interesting  subject— Cash. 

2.  New  subjects  are  developed  thoroughly,  and  in  logical  order. 

3.  There  is  no  abrupt  break,  or  attempt  to  teach  too  many  new 
things  at  once,  at  any  point  in  the  work. 

4.  The  thought  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasized, 
6.     Very  strong  in  splendid  exercises  throughout. 

6.  True  to  accounting  principles,  A  subject  that  is  too  difficult 
to  present  in  the  correct  way  is  not  presented  until  the  student  is 
ready  for  it. 

7.  Written  in  terse,  interesting,  and  clear  style  by  an  author  who 
is  an  exceptionally  logical  thinker  and  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  student's  needs. 

8.  Adapted  for  class  assignments  or  the  individual  plan. 

9.  It  has  immediately  taken  its  place  in  the  forefront  of  the 
small  group  of  meritorious  texts  for  the  subject. 

10.  The  1916  edition  is  a  model  of  the  bookmaker's  art. 

11.  The   text   is  published  in  complete  and  divided   units   so   that 
any  possible  text  book  need,  from  the  briefest  night 
complete  college  course,  is  provided  for. 


One  of  the  Popular  "  Metropolitan  Series ' 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


37  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


200  Phelan  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Barnes  Operator  Wins 
World's  School  Championship 

Seven  out  of  the  Nine  School  Con- 
tests of  the  past  three  years  have  been 
won  by  Barnes  operators. 

The  WORLD'S  School  Typewriting  Contest  held 
on  October  16  was  won  by  Miss  Genevieve  Maxwell, 
who  also  won  the  AMERICAN  School  Championship 
mentioned  last  month.  Miss  Maxwell  learned  type- 
writing from  the  Barnes  Typewriting  Instructor  in 
Spencer's  School,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Her  record  has 
never  been  equalled  by  any  other  one-year  operator. 

Do  you  not  want  to  know  more  about  the  Type- 
writing Course  that  is  winning  the  contests  in  which 
YOU,  as  a  school  man  or  teacher,  are  especially  inter- 
ested? And  the  course  is  better  now  than  when  these 
pupils  started.  Write  for  list  of  new  features,  exam- 
ination terms,  and  free  first  lessons. 


501  HOWARD  BUILDING 


SYSTEM 
TYPEWRITING 
THAT  RECORDS 
RAPID  DICTATION 

Bjrrne  Steno  -Typewriting 

enables  one  to  take  the  most  rapid  dictation  on  any  standard  make 
of  typewriter.  It  is  pronounced  by  stenographic  authorities  to  be 
the  logical  method  of  note  taking.  The  superiority  of  the  type- 
writer over  the  pencil  in  recording  dictation  is  as  great  as  in  tran- 
scribing it.  Steno-typewriting  outlines  are  printed  in  plain  type- 
writer type,  so  full  and  complete  that  they  are  read  backwards  more 
rapidly  and  accurately  than  shorthand  is  read  forward.  Stcno- 
typewriting  notes  are  interchangeable,  which  means  a  great  saving 
and  convenience  to  the  business  office.  More  than  five  hundred 
teachers  have  enrolled  for  our  teachers'  corresponde 
Hundreds  of  our  large  schools  are  now  teaching  it.  Bi 
give  Steno-typewriting  operators  preference.  It's  a  s 
for  the  teacher  •r  stenographer. 
Fill  in  and  mail  for  particulars. 

Name     

Occupation     

Address     

BYRNE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  27  E.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


alary  : 
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Ready  December  1 


The  Reporter's  Companion 


Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome  B.  Howard 


Revised  and  Improved  Edition 
Cloth,   12  mo.^  $1,50  postpaid 


OutstanJing  features  of  the  neiv  book  are: 

Exact  and  comprehensive  lists  of  clashing  words. 

Thoro  and  complete  treatment  of  abbreviated  prefixes  and 
suffixes. 

An  original  and  thoro  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  of 
phrase-writing  in  relation  both  to  the  g-ramatical  and  the  graphic 
structure  of  phrases. 

A  new  development  of  phrasing  by  transposition. 

A  new  and  important  development  of  phrasing  by  inter- 
section. 

The  revised  COMPANION  will  be  an  indispensable  help  to 
the  professional  reporter  or  to  the  young  phonographer  who 
aspires  to  become  such. 

Specimen  pages  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


The  Phonographic  Institute  Company 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Benn  Pitman.  Founder  Jerome  B.  Howard.  President 


Be  an  Expert  Accountant 

BE  ONE  OF  THE  FUTURE'S  BIG  MEN 


The  Dean  of  Our  School 

H.  WINFIELD  WRIGHT,  LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A. 

General  Practicioner  and  University  Lecturer  will 
prepare  you  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in  any 
state  and  to  practice  this  new  and  paying  profession. 
There  are  fewer  than  2000  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants in  the  entire  United  States.  Their  incomes 
range  from  $2,000  to  $20,000  per  annum. 

COURSES: 

General  Accounting  and  Systematizing 

Co8t  Accounting 

Auditing  and  Special  Investigations 

Business-  Management 

Business  Law 
Advanced  Bookkeeping 

Tear  out  this  announcement,  write  your  name 
and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail  TODAY.  If 
interested  in  your  future,  you  will  find  our  response 
SANE,  LOGICAL  AND  CONVINCING. 


Wright  Extension  Scliool  ot  Accountancy 


922  Spruce  Street 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


OPPORTUNITY 

TO  MAKE  $20,000  A  YEAR 


I  WANT  to  find  a  man  who  understands 
education  yet  is  a  vigorous  business 
organizer,  capable  of  earning  $20,000  a  year 
with  a  proposition  that  easily  has  in  it  double 
that  amount,  half  for  him  and  half  for  me. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  an  educator  of  international 
reputation  who  has  published  his  own  books  and  ac- 
cumulated some  $25,000  during  the  past  dozen  years, 
with  an  average  income  of  $7,000  to  $8,000  a  year. 
Now  I  have  perfected  a  system  of  training  that  radi- 
cally solves  the  greatest  need  of  business  offices  and 
corporation  schools,  and  of  the  public  grade  schools, 
especially  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  grades.  Every  school 
superintendent  is  interested  in  it,  four  or  five  of  the 
largest  cities  are  considering  it  on  the  splendid  experi- 
mental record  that  has  been  made;  and  it  appeals  to 
many  corporation  managers  who  are  now  thinking  of 
organizing  corporation  schools  for  their  junior  em- 
ployees (a  class  the  correspondence  schools  have  never 
been  able  to  appeal  to).  I  have  proved  myself  that 
quick  returns  are  possible,  and  believe  that  a  force  of 
2.5  to  100  agents  can  be  organized  with  $3,000  to  $5,000 
capital.  I  have  already  invested  such  an  amount,  and 
wish  to  give  a  half  interest  in  this  business  to  a  man 
of  active  personality  who  will  join  me  and  build  up.the 
business  organization  that  the  opportunity  requires. 
Can  you  meet  me  at  the  Federation  Convention  in 
Chicago? 
Address    "CHICAGO,"   Care  Business  Educator,    Columbus,  Ohio 


THE  NEW 
WAY.... 


SPEEDWA 


Speedwa  Shorthand  is  the  result  of  over  thirty 
years  of  constant  work. 

Speedwa  Shorthand  has  been  on  the  market  less 
than  one  year,  yet  it  is  being  taught  in  many  of  the 
leading  Schools  of  the  middle  west. 

The  following  e.xtracts  represent  the  universal  sentiment  of  the 
schools  teaching  Speedwa: 

From  the  Browns  Business  Colleges,  S.  L.  Moore,  Prin.,  Alton. 
111.;  "It  is  at  least  one  hundred  per  cent  better  than  Gregrg,  the  Sys- 
tem we  have  been  using." 

From  the  Jones  Commercial  College.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  "Students 
are  writing  100  words  per  minute  and  read  their  notes  readily  and 
accurately  in  less  time  than  it  formerly  took  the  Pitman  students  to 
finish  their  text." 

From  the  Missouri  Business  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  "We  obtain 
better  results  with  Speedwa  Shorthand  in  four  months  than  we 
were  ever  able  to  get  with  Pitman  or  Gregg  in  seven  months." 

The  above  extracts  are  only  a  "Drop  in  the  Buck- 
et" compared  with  what  we  can  furnish  you  from 
leading  Schools. 

Write  us  now  about  it  and  ask  about  our  free 
course  to  teachers. 


MODERN   PUBLISHING  CO. 

HAMMOND,  INDIANA 
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LivlngV^ 


A  young  woman  recently  called  at  a  school 
where  one  of  the  old-time  systems  is  taught, 
and  inquired  concerning  the  relative  merits  of 
that  system  and  Gregg  Shorthand. 

The  one  argument  against  Gregg  that  the 
principal  could  adduce  was  that  the  geometric 
system  had  been  established  a  longer  time. 


G. 


"Why,"  he  wound  up, 
"the  author  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand is  still  living! ' ' 

And  to  this  day  he  is 
wondering  why  the  young 
woman  laughed  at  that  argu- 
ment and  why  she  never  came  back. 


STILL  LIVING!  So  is  Thomas  Edison,  but 
that  fact  does  not  prevent  us  from  installing 
electricity. 

STILL  LIVING!  So  is  Marconi,  but  we 
do  not  defer  the  use  of  the  wireless  telegraph 
until  he  dies. 


re 


ShorthoLnd 


LIVING!  Yes!  Both  the  author  and  the 
system  are  distinctly  alive!  Every  year  shows 
fresh  evidence  of  healthy,  natural  growth. 
Every  year  sees  a  larger  number  of  schools 
adopting  Gregg  Shorthand  and  discarding  one 
of  the  old  time  systems  whose  supporters  can 
claim  only  that  their  authors  are  dead. 

LIVING!  There  is  proof  of  it  in  internal 
as  well  as  external  develop- 
ment. The  Gregg  Manual 
was  issued  in  a  new  edition 
this  year,  incorporating  the 
extensions  of  principles  that 
were  the  natural  result  of  a 
live,  growing  system. 


ws 


LIVING!  It  is  because  Gregg  Shorthand 
is  a  living  system  that  it  has  become  such  a 
vital  force  in  modern  commercial  education.  If 
you  believe  in  keeping  in  line  with  progress, 
make  up  your  mind  to  adopt  Gregg  this  year. 
Write  for  your  copy  of  "The  Progress  of  Short- 
hand Reform".     It  is  free. 


A  Live  Shorthand  for  Live  Schools 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Dept.  B.  E. 

NEW  YORK        CHICAGO        SAN  FRANCISCO 

Gentlemen:     Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "The  Progress  of  Shorthand  Reform." 

Name 

Street  and  No.  School 

City  and  State  System  now  used 
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ANOTHER    BRILLIANT    VICTORY    FOR 

Balanced   Hand   Typists 

Another  sweeping  victory  was  scored  for  the  Balanced  Hand  method  when  its  exponents  won  first 
place  in  each  contest  — first,  second,  and  third  places  in  the  Amateur— in  the  World's  Championship 
Typewriting  Contests  held  in  New  York  on  the  6th  October. 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Owen  again  broke  the  World's  Record  by  writing  at  the  rate  of  137  net  words  per  minute  for  one  hour.  Miss  Owen 
says  of  "Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting": 

"Touch  typewriting  can  be  more  easily  and  quickly  acquired  by  going  from  the  outside  keys  toward  the  center.  It  is  the 
natural  method  of  learning  the  keyboard  and  prevents  the  beginner  from  being  inaccurate.  I  recommend  Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith's 
'Practical  Course  in   Touch  Typewriting"   as  the  best  typewriting  text-book   for  those  who  wish   to  become  rapid,  accurate 

touch  typists.  "  —  A/,;rfnr,r  f(.   Ourn.    II  \irU',  Champim   Tyriil. 

The  Twelfth  Edition  of  "A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  by  Charles  E.  Smith,  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  touch  typewriting. 

The  arrangement  of  the  early  lessons  in  the  new  edition  renders  it  possible  for  the  student  to  go  ahead 
with  the  budget  work  with  the  least  possible  help  from  the  teacher.  The  leai-ning  of  the  keyboard  becomes 
a  real  pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  possibility  of  doing  perfect  work  and  at  the  same  time 
making  more  rapid  progress  from  the  beginning  is  more  completely  worked  out  than  in  any  other  text- 
book. The  student  commences  to  write  sentences  and  capitals  in  the  third  lesson.  Figures  are  introduced 
at  a  much  earlier  stage  than  in  former  editions.  The  best  and  most  modern  methods  of  arranging  letters 
are  shown  and  new  matter  is  .introduced  to  illustrate  tabulations  for  Regent's  Examinations,  together  with 
instructions  for  Duplicator,  Mimeograph,  Letter  Press  Work,  etc. 

You  can  buy  a  larger,  but  you  cannot  buy  a  better  book. 

Stiff  Paper  Covers,  60c;  Cloth  8Sc.      Teacher's  Examination  Copy,  postpaid,  40c  and  57c,  respectively 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Announcement 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  during 

the    year    1916-1917    ONLY    the    Isaac    Pitman 

system  of  Shorthand  will  be  taught 

at  Columbia  University 


Send  for  a  copy  of  "WHY"    and   particulars 
of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers 


ISAAC   PITMAN   &  SONS  2  West  45th  street,  New  York  City 

PublLiher,    of    -Course    in    Isaac    Pilman    Shorlhanil ':    S1.50  :    ■•  Pracliral    Course    in    Touch    ly,c- 
.inline-'.  «5c.;    ■■  Style  Book  of  Business  English".  85c.:  adopleil  hy  Ihe  \eu-  York  Bourd  ../  K.lucalu.u. 
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The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Columbus.  O..  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 

C.  P.  Zaxer,  -----  Editor 
E.  \V.  Bloser.  -  -  Business  Manager 
Zaxer&  Bloser,  Publishers  and  Owners 

Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  X.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O..  as  foUows: 
Teachers"  Professional  Edition,  $1.00  a  year. 
Students'  Penmanship  Edition,  75  cents  a  year 
(Foreign  suliscriptions  20  cents  extra;  Canad- 
ian subscriptions  10  cents  extra). 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  l>Ioney  Order 

or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers*  Professional 
Edition  contains  40  pages,  8  pages  of  whicii 
are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance,  Mathe- 
matics, English,  Law,  Typewriting.  Advertis- 
ing, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments  spec- 
ially suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  principal 
and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains 
32  pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional 
Edition,  less  the  8  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited 
to  students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship. 
Engrossing,  Pen  Art.  and  Lesson  features  of 
the  Professional   Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interests  of  Business 
Education  and  Penmanship.  It  purposes  to 
inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher, 
and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged 
in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
institutions   of  commercial   education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  ad- 
vance, it  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many 
journals  each  issue  through  negligence  on  the 
part  of  subscribers.  Postmasters  are  not  al- 
lowed to  forward  journals  unless  postage  is 
sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by 
the  10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  applica 
tion.  The  Blsiness  Educator  is  purchased  and 
read  by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do 
among  those  interested  in  business  education 
and  penmanship  in  the  L'nited  States,  Canada, 
England,  and  nearly  every  country  on  the 
globe.  It  circulates,  not  alone  among  business 
college  proprietors,  teachers  and  jjupils,  but 
also  amone  principals  of  commercial  depart- 
ments of  High  and  Normal  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, as  well  as  among  office  workers,  home 
students,  etc. 

Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 
sent  upon  appHcation.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.  Sample  copies  furnished  to  as- 
sist in  securing  subscriptions. 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  FIRST 

There  is  no  one  way  that  is  best 
for  all  but  there  is  some  way  that  is 
best  for  each  has  long  since  been  our 
pedagogic  creed.  To  aid  each  pupil 
to  discover  his  best  hand-writing, 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  teachers  of 
writing.  But  to  do  so  requires  more 
of  human  judgment  and  less  of  me- 
chanical skill;  more  of  insight  and 
sympathy  and  less  of  routine  drill; 
more  of  constructive  criticism  and 
less  of  conventional  rules,  than  by 
the  usual  class  drill,  conventional 
manner  of  teaching  writing. 

"Diversity,  not  uniformity,  is  the 
great  essential  of  life,"  a  recent  ut- 
terance of  Dr.  J.  H.  Francis,  indicates 
that  the  individual's  need  should  be 
considered  first,  and  instruction  and 
technic  in  writing  be  adapted  to  the 
need  of  each  insofar  as  it  is  possible 
under  our  present  large-class  and 
single-teacher  organization. 

The  fundamentals  of  good  writing 
are  plainness  and  speed.  To  presume 
that  any  one  style,  size,  slant,  move- 
ment or  speed  is  better  than  the 
many  others  emplo}-ed  successfully 
by  individuals  is  an  assumption  as 
far  from  right  as  when  vertical  was 
proposed  for  all,  or  when  the  so- 
called  Simon  pure  muscular  move- 
ment was  promoted  for  all,  or  when 
the  same  rate  of  speed  was  advocated 
for  all,  whether  6,  16,  or  60  years  of 
age. 

To  aid  each  to  discover  his  best 
hand-writing  constitutes  the  highest 
art   in   teaching. 


THE    SINGULAR    AND    THE 
PLURAL 

"Sanity  lies  in  your  ability  to  think 
individualy  and  act  collectively." — El- 
l)ert  Hubbard. 

To  stand  on  one's  own  "pegs"  is 
vital  to  salvation;  to  act  with  others 
is  vital  to  success. 

Individual  initiative  and  conviction 
coupled  with  like  convictions  and  en- 
thusiasm of  others,  is  multiplied  in 
numbers  and  power  proportionate 
with  the  number  of  people  acting  con- 
jointly. 


Consideration  and  co-operation  are 
essential  to  the  largest  good  and 
greatest  success. 

Teachers  need  the  individuality  to 
think  somewhat  originally  and  inde- 
pendently and  then  they  need  to  be 
able  to  concede  and  co-operate  so  as 
to  radiate  into  larger  and  larger  wave 
circles  of  influence. 

"Do  your  own  thinking"  is  an  old 
and  valuable  injunction,  but  one  needs 
also  to  "Act  with  others"  in  order  to 
accomplish  and  civilize. 


BUSINESS    EDUCATOR    EXPAN- 
SION 

October  10,  1916. 
Zaner  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon 
your  recent  expansion  by  which  you 
have  taken  over  the  business  of  the 
Penman's  Art  Journal  of  New  York 
City. 

It  surely  must  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  you  to  be  able  to  expand 
your  business  at  the  present  time, 
immediately  following  the  financial 
condition  that  we  have  had  for  two 
or  three  years. 

Wishing  the  Business  Educator  the 
utmost  success  in  its  enlarged  field, 
I  am. 

Yours  verv  trulv. 

F.   C.   WEBER. 


STATEMENT      OF      THE      OWNERSHIP. 
MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULATION, 
ETC.,    REQUIRED    BY    THE    ACT 
OF  AUGUST,  24,   1912 
Of  The  Business  Educator,  published  month- 
ly,   at    Columbus,    O.,    118    N.    High    St.,    for 
October,   1916.     Name  of  Editor,  C.   P.   Zaner. 
Post  Office    Address    Columbus,    C,    118    N. 
High    St.      Managing    Editor,    C.    P.    Zaner, 
Columbus,    O.,    118    N.    High    St.      Business 
Managers,  Zaner  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  O.,  118 
N.   High  St.      Publisher,   Zaner  &   Bloser,   Co- 
lumbus, O.,  118  N.  High  St.     Owners:     C.  P. 
Zaner,    Columbus,   O.  ;    E.    W.    Bloser,    Colum- 
bus, O.     Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other   security   holders,   holding   1   per  cent   or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
6ther    securities:      None. 

C.   P.   ZANER. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28th 
day  of  September,  1916. 

TOHN  J.   KENNEDY, 
Notary    Public.    Franklin   County,    Ohio. 
(My  commission  expires  Dec.   4,   1918. 
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STORIES 

Several  years  ago  a  young  man  was 
teaching  in  a  large  business  college 
and  among  the  subject  taught  by  him 
was  business  writing.  He  had  a 
ready  fund  of  anecdotes  and  good 
stories  which  he  used  to  illustrate 
various  problems  in  his  daily  class 
work  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
everybody  in  good  humor  and  inter- 
ested. He  got  splendid  results  in 
writing,  was  liked  by  his  students,  and 
enjoyed  his  work  as  only  the  efficient 
and  successful  teacher  can. 

Located  in  the  same  city  was  an- 
other business  school  which  employed 
for  a  short  time  a  penmanship  teacher 
whose  ability  to  develop  and  hold  the 
interest  of  his  classes  can  be  best 
judged  by  the  fact  that  his  employer 
once  said  to  the  story  telling  teacher: 
"You'd  better  come  over  to  our  school 
and  take  charge  of  our  classes  in  writ- 
ing long  enough  to  ginger  the  teacher 
and  pupils  up  a  bit.  Our  writing 
teacher  is  a  fine  penman  and  a  splen- 
did fellow,  but  I  don't  believe  he 
knows  he  is  living.  Come  over  and 
tell  him  and  his  students  a  few  good 
stories  and  let  him  realize  that  it  isn't 
a  sin  to  relax  and  smile  a  little  even 
in  the  school  room." 

For  stirring  up  interest,  for  making 
apt  illustrations,  for  teaching  many 
moral  lessons,  the  well  selected  and 
well  told  story  should  be  one  of  the 
principal  helps  of  every  writing 
teacher.  Yes,  we  said  moral  lessons. 
For  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  writing 
teacher  to  instruct  in  other  things 
than  penmanship?  The  teacher  of 
writing,  the  teacher  of  English,  the 
teacher  of  mathematics,  of  law,  medi- 
cine, the  sciences,  and  of  any  branch 
in  any  school  curriculum  fails  in  his 
greatest  opportunity  and  duty  as  an 
instructor  if  he  does  not  use  his  in- 
fluence to  make  every  boy  and  girl  in 
his    classes    better   mentally,    morally 


and  in  every  way  possible.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  writing  master  not  sim- 
ply to  produce  fine  writers,  but  to  help 
each  of  his  pupils  to  come  to  maturity 
with  high  ideals,  clean  thoughts,  and 
laudable  ambitions. 

The  writing  teacher  who  has  not 
tried  the  story  as  a  help  in  instructing 
and  inspiring  his  pupils  has  failed  to 
make  use  of  a  very  effective  tool. 

The  ability  to  chose  a  good  story 
that  illustrates  a  point  well  and  to  tell 
it  effectively  is  to  hold  in  hand  the 
kind  of  fairy  wand  that  may  be  used 
to  illuminate  clouded  ideas  and  to  ex- 
ercise and  cultivate  imagination.  Good 
stories  do  much  more  than  this;  they 
stimulate  the  idealizing  tendency,  and 
quicken  the  moral  sentiments,  but  it 
is  the  power  of  the  story  to  inspire 
the  pupil,  to  get  and  hold  his  interest 
in  important  explanations,  to  which 
we  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
penmanistic  teacher  friends  at  this 
time. 

In  making  use  of  the  story  in  the 
school  room  the  teacher  should  use 
tact  and  be  careful  not  to  abuse  it  as 
a  means  to  instruct  by  drifting  into  a 
habit  of  merely  entertaining.  So  also 
should  the  opposite  extreme  be  avoid- 
ed— that  of  using  it  as  a  sort  of  sugar 
coat  for  bitter  doses  of  instructicm — a 
practice  sometimes  followed.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  do  this.  An  effort  should 
be  made  to  find  really  good  stories, 
tales  that  carry  good  moral  lessons 
and  sentiments,  and  that  illustrate  the 
sohition  of  the  writing  problems  well 
and  then  to  use  them  when  some  good 
can  be  accomplished  by  so  doing.  The 
story  should  be  used  not  for  itself 
alone,  but  because  it  is  needed  to  help 
the  teacher  in  his  instructions.  Unless 
it  be  used  in  this  way  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  telling  it  in  the  class 
room. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  choose,  re- 
member, and  tell  the  right  kind  of 
stories,   liut   the   ability   to   do   so   can 


be  developed  if  an  effort  be  made 
along  this  line.  And,  the  telling  of  the 
effective  story  well  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  this  art.  There  is, 
however,  no  better  way  to  develop  the 
aliility  to  do  this  well  than  by  prac- 
tice in  telling  good  wholesome  stor- 
ies every  chance  we  get.  The  best 
way  to  learn  good  stories  is  to  read 
and  hear  good  stories,  and  the  best 
way  to  learn  to  tell  them  is  to  keep 
on  trying  to  tell  them  well. 

When  the  well  known  author  and 
story  teller.  Professor  Howard  R. 
Driggs,  of  the  University  of  Utah,  was 
recently  asked  how  he  can  remember 
so  many  good  stories  he  said:  "The 
only  way  to  keep  the  best  things  in 
this  life  is  to  give  them  away.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  applied  to 
story  telling." 

If  you've  heard  a  sunny  story, 

I'ass  it  on. 
If  you've  known  a  deed  of  glory, 

Pass  it  on. 
If  your  heart  to  heaven's  lifted. 
If  your  clouds  of  life  are  rifted. 
By  some  story-teller  gifted. 

Pass  it  on,  pass  it  on. 

But  if  comes  an  ugly  tale. 

Just  forget  it. 
If  the  tongue  of  slander  rails. 

Just  forget  it.  , 
If  a  vulgar  lip  has  spoken. 
If  your  faith  in  friend  is  broken, 
Make  this  your  gentle  token. 

Just  forget  it,  just  forget  it. 

Give  us  tales  of  life  and  laughter, 

Pass  them  on. 
Why  save  all  your  love  till  after 

We  are  gone? 
Tell  us  tales  that  make  loads  light. 
Tales  that  make  our  sad  hearts  bright. 
Tales  that  lead  us  towards  the  right. 

Pass  them  on,  pass  them  on. 

— ^J.  A.  Savage. 


Beginning  with  September, 
1916,  the 

Business  Journal 

of  New  York  City, 
Formerly  the 

Penman's  Art  Journal, 

was  merged  with  the 

Businies^JEducator 

Columbus,  Ohio 
ZANER   &   BLOSER  CO., 

Publishers 

Subscriptions   to   the    first    have    been 
added  or  extended  to  the  last 
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Lessons  in 

Practical    Penmanship 

C.  E.  DONER,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Penman  Eastern  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools 


WIN 


A  Business  Educator  Certificate 

and  thus  Prepare  for  a  Higher 

and  Better  Paying  Position 


Training  in  penmanship  is  an  art  not  only  for  penmanship,  but  that  one  may  acquire  habits  of  concentration, 
self-control,  neatness,  order,  precision  and  judgment  in  all  kinds  of  writing  he  undertakes  to  do,  such  as  spelling, 
language,  composition,  social  and  business  letter-writing.  Each  one  pursuing  the  course  of  lessons  in  this  Manual 
should  aim  to  become  proficient  in  position,  penholding,  movement,  legibility  and  speed.  To  this  end  it  might  be 
well  to  refer  to  the  illustrations  at  the  beginning  of  the  Manual  so  that  you  may  become  more  proficient  in  position, 
penholding.  etc.,  before  proceeding  to  the  practice  on  the  following  lessons. 


r7  (Y^  o'y  &  a,  (y  ^  e^  £>  a  (T 

r  T'  r 
r  T'  r. 

Lesson  29.     This  is  a  review  of  all  of  the  letters  covered    in    Part    One   and    should    receive    thorough    practice. 
Do  not  review  this  lesson  only,  but  review  many  of  the  lessons.     Constant  repetition  makes  for  proficiency. 


Lesson  30.  These  are  good  general  drills  to  practice  for  freedom  of  movement  before  proceeding  to  the 
letters.  In  copy  number  1  count  to  100  for  each  drill  in  the  first  three  quarter  spaces.  Count  8  for  each  oval  in 
the  last  quarter  space.  Practice  them  at  the  rate  of  180  to  200  downward  strokes  a  minute.  Count  8  for  the  oval 
and  push-and-pull  drill  in  copy  number  2.     Be  watchful  of  position,  penholding  and  movement. 


/o/ot 


n^'   <:>!   O)    a    c>   oi    oi    "H    "^J    ^J   "^J    ^   ^J    ^J   'J 


Leson  31.  These  are  specific  movement  drills  and  lead  directly  to  letters.  This  lesson  should  be  practiced 
frequently  from  time  to  time.  For  the  first  drill  under  2  count  1-2-3-4-down,  and  for  the  second  drill  count  loop- 
down.  For  the  first  drill  under  number  3  count  loop-down,  1-2-3-4-5-down,  and  for  the  second  drill  count  loop-down, 
1-2-3-4-5-curve.     For  number  4  count  loop-down,  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-down.    Curve  the  ending  stroke  on  the  count  down. 


^^J^U(i/nei^(^€^^iuai^      ^ 


For  the  H  drill  under  5  count  loop-down,  1-2-3-4-5-down,  loop.  For  the  K  drill  count  loop-down,  1-2-3-4-5-6,  ending 
the  drill  downward  on  the  count  6.  Number  6  is  the  horizontal  figurge  8  drill.  Count  by  repeating  rig'ht-left  six 
or  eight  times. 


o  /  ^ 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


^ 


O  /  ' 
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Lesson  32.  Practice  the  first  line  several  times.  For  the  M  count  loop-down,  1-2,  and  for  the  N  count  loop- 
down,  one.  Lift  the  pen  quickly  in  ending  each  letter,  extending  the  ending  a  little  below  the  base  line  and  curved 
well  to  the  right. 

Note  the  re,  or,  and  the  ot  combinations  in  these  words.     Practice  several  lines  of  the  words. 

Practice  this  sentence  conscientiously. 


Lesson  33.  The  drills  in  this  lesson  are  particularly  good  for  small  letters.  The  m  and  u  drills  may  be  written 
on  and  between  the  lines  as  shown  in  3  and  3.  The  o  drill  can  also  be  written  in  this  way.  Count  10  for  numbers 
2  and  3.  Note  the  v  ending  in  4.  For  number  5  count  glide-1,  glide-2,  glide-3,  glide-4,  glide.  Put  snap  into  the 
motion. 


Lesson  84.     Turn  the  paper  the   long  way  and   practice  the   drills,  letters  and  words  by  placing  each   letter  in 
the  middle  of  the  space.     Splendid  drills   for  control,   spacing,  etc.     Do  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  practice. 


^    ^^J^u^/ie^^:^i^iu^i/^    % 


Lesson  35.     For  the  v  count  glide-l-2-dot,  curve.     For  the  four  joined  count  glide-l-3-dot,  glide-l-2-dot,  glide- 
1-2-dot,  glide-l-2-dot,  curve.     See  that  the  movement  is  free  in  writing  the  words. 

Vou  will  never  lose  by  being  able  to  write  well.     Be  confident,  think  and  plan  ahead  and  you  will  win. 
Practice  the  drills  for  a  few  minutes  before  going  to  the    letter. 


Lesson  36.     For  this  letter  count  gIide-1-2,  cross.     The  cross  stroke  may  be  made  either  upward,  or  downward, 
but  in  the  right  way.     Write  from  12  to  18  words  a  minute. 


'^^  ^  -U  ^  -7^  ^  1^  %^  ^  -7^  ^  "^ 


Lesson  37.     For  the   H   count  loop-down-down-loop,  with  a  slight  pause  on  each  down  count.     For  the  K  count 
loop-down-1-2.     Keep  the   movement  free  and  elastic,   especially  in  ending  each  letter. 

Practice  your  own  name  as  well  as  other  names  in  connection  with  your  practice  on  this  lesson. 


i^C^ 


(7-^        c::L^ 


i::z^ 


^^L^ 


^z-^ 


^z^ 


Lesson  38.     For  the  o  count  1-2-curve.     For  the  a  count  1-2-3-curve.     In  the  joined  o's  count  1.  swing-2,  swing- 
le, etc.     For  the  joined  a's  count  1-2-3,  swing-1-2-3,  swing,  etc..     Note  how  a  is  unlike  o  in  form. 
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Practical  Business  Writing 


E.  A.  LUPFER 

Zanerian  College,  Columbu 


NOW 


is  the  time  to  send  clubs  from  your 

students  to  get  them  to  work 

on  the  excellent  courses 

in  Business  Writing 


Recently  a  young  man  was  offered  a  good  position  bJt  could  not  fill  it  on  account  of  his  poor  penmanship. 
Many  are  held  back  on  account  ot  poor  writing.  There  should  be  no  excuse  for  this  condition,  for  anyone  who  will 
practice  can  soon  learn  to  write  a  good  hand.  The  business  world  wants  good  readable  writing,  and  is  willing  to 
pay  good  salaries  to  those  who  write  well.     Are  you  preparing  for  a  better  position? 


You  will  have  manv  envelopes  to  address.     Try  the  two  examples.     See  how  uniform  in  height  and  spacing  you 
can  make  them.     Get  the  work  solid,  forceful  and  free.     Watch  the  arrangement  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 


Here  is  part  of  a  letter.  Better  take  each  line  alone.  Notice  the  arrangement.  Much  depends  on  margins  aiid 
spacing.  Watch  the  rate  of  speed  used.  Try  to  go  as  fast  on  page  work  as  on  exercise  and  words.  \  ou  should 
give  more  attention  to  the  general  things,  than  to  the  little  technical  points  on  page  letters.  If  any  one  letter  is 
not  correct,  work  on  it  alone.  After  you  have  written  a  page  of  addresses,  stop  and  examine  it.  Are  all  letters  on 
the  same  slant?     How  about  spacing,  margins,  movement,  etc.,  etc.? 
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Signature  writing  is  very  interesting  work,  and  requires  more  study  than     ordinary  writing.         Study  your  own 
signature,  and  when  you  develop  a  good  combination  you  can  soon  master  it. 

The  A.  H.  K.  in  the  copy  joins  naturally.     The  F  and  G  also  join  naturally,  but  the  G  and  M  are  more  difficult 
to  join  easily,  and   therefore  I   believe  should  not  be  joined, 
signature.     Notice  the  .1   O  J,  M 


^ Letters   do   not   have   to  be  joined  to  make  a  good 

ind  VfandV  and  C.'    If  a  combination  looks  strained  it  is  not  good. 


^        f^^J^il^'/l^^^<(/fU¥l^^ 


Let  your  individuality  display  itself  in  your  signature,  for  you  are  allowed  more  liberty  in  your  signature  than 
m  other  writing.  The  E  in  E.  G.  Harris  is  quite  beautiful  and  individual.  The  T  in  Thompson  and  the  J.  O.  J. 
make  individual  combinations,  but  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilled  person  the  J  O  J  is  dangerous.  If  your  signature  is 
not  legible  when  written  fast  and  under  unfavorable  conditions,  better  change  it.  A  slight  shade  (not  heavy)  is  not 
objectionable  as  in  Anderson.  Use  judgment  in  your  work,  and  do  not  use  anything  too  fieakish  or  too  flourished. 
Flourished  signatures  for  business  are,  or  should  be,  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Better  avoid  underscores  and  long  finishing  strokes.  The  one  in  .\nderson  does  not  look  l)ad.  yet  you  could  not 
use  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  check  or  close  to  the  bottom  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

There  is  some  sensible  way  of  writing  your  name  if  you  will  study  a  little,  and  use  good  judgment.  Above  all, 
learn  to  write  it  so  that  anyone  can  read  it.  What  an  aggravation  it  is  to  receive  a  letter  from  one  who  cannot  or 
is   too   careless   to   write  his   name   legibly. 


\\  rite  Christmas  Greetiii.tjs  to  your  friends,  .\rrange  them  nicely  on  ihe  pa.i^e.  Take  a  sheet  of  paper  about 
S.xio  inches  and  place  a  border  line  around  it  one  inch  from  the  edge.  Let  your  writing  come  over  to  one  inch 
of  this  line,  or  two  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  paper,  and  see   what  a  beautiful   page  you   will  have. 

Here's  wishing  you  much  happiness  and  prosperity. 


^     .^^^Uii/H^d^£^/iu^a^ 


EDITOR'S    PAGE 

PENMANSHIP  EDITION 

Our  Policy:  Better  Writing  Through 
Improved  Teaching  and  Methods. 
Form  with  Freedom  from  the  Start. 

MAKING  HANDWRITING  AN 
ANACHRONISM 

Of    more    than    passing    importance    is    tl>e 
■ement  launched  yesterday  by  the  Mothers 


Club  ot  the  i.dniunds  be 
instruction     in     typewriting 


wh 


city, 

:     gradec. 

will    give 

;rves    will    be 

lely   practiiraf 

g   generation 

the    public 


schools.      The    .......    -■ 

the  matter  the  attention  it  d' 
convinced  that  here  is  an  extr 
way  in  which  »o  teach  the  ri 
to  look  after  itself  and  to  m 
schools  of  greater  use  to  the   community. 

The  president  of  the  club,  in  submitting 
the  proposition  to  her  fellow  meinbers,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  she  had  made  a 
practical  investigation  of  the  matter  by  learn, 
ing  to  typewrite.  She  found  it  an  easy  ac- 
complishment, and  is  astonished  that  every 
one   does   not  know   how   to   use   a   machine. 

This  is  a  typewriting  age.  Convenience, 
accuracy,  and  sp-ed  are  subserved  by  using  a 
machine  instead  of  a  pen  to  do  the  wntint 
the  world  requires  in  its  business.  It  is  iio\ 
too  extravagant,  perhaps,  to  predict  that  the 
time  will  very  shortlv  come  when  handwriting 
will  be  a  lost  art  and  writing  will  be  done  by 
machine.  ,  .     ,    ,     . 

It  seems  not  only  extremely  practical  ni" 
highly  neccessary  that  some  note  be  made  of 
this  teiidencv,  and  that  the  coming  generation 
be  as  thoroughly  instructed  in  typewriting  as 
in  other  elements  thought  to  be  part  of  all 
primary    education. 


The  typewriter  must  be  greatly 
cheapened  and  simplified  before  the 
pen  will  be  greatly  relieved,  much  less 
displaced  by  it. 

So  on  with  the  training  for  greater 
m.anual  skill  in  writing  in  our  schools. 
It  is  for  us  not  to  let  up  but  for  others 
to  get  busy,  else  inefficiency  would  be 
the  heritage  of  every  child  in  the  ele- 
mentary and   secondary   schools. 

SERVICE 

"We  grow  by  doing,  not  by  thinking 
of  our  thoughts  and  feeling  of  our 
feelings." — Elbert  Hubbard. 

To  forget  self  in  the  service  of 
others  is  essence  of  joy  and  useful- 
ness. 

It  is  through  achievement  that  the 
greatest  growth  is  possible  intellectu- 
ally, physically,  morally. 

Self-conscious  people  are  timid  or 
egotistical;  "what  will  people  think," 
not  what  good  will  result,  concerns 
them  most. 

Sensitive  people  live  too  much  in 
their  own  feelings  and  not  enough  in 
the  sufferings  of  others. 

As  teachers  we  need  to  think  of  the 
welfare  o-f  our  pupils  and  our  own 
welfare  will  take  care  of  itself. 


Rowe  School  of  Meth- 
ods. 
4:30  Inspection  of  Exhibits. 

7:30  Address,  Reception  and  Dance. 

Thursday 

9:00  to  11:30   Federation  meeting. 
11:30  to  12:30  Exhibits. 
2:00  to     4:30  Section  meetings. 
4:30  Exhibits. 

6:30  Informal    dinner,    open 

forum  and  fire  works. 

Friday 


The  above  editorial  appeared  in  The 
Washington  Times,  D.  C,  Oct.  17,  '16 

It  revives  anew  the  hopes  of  those 
who  cannot  write  well  and  who  are 
too  inuifterent  or  inefficient  to  learn. 

But  these  same  people  who  invite 
reforms  in  writing  continue  to  do 
daily  many  foolish  things  for  which 
the   only   reason   is   tradition. 

\\hen  theory  is  brushed  aside  and 
conditions  are  faced.  thei;e  are  many 
reasons  why  longhand  will  long  per- 
sist, not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the 
$100.00  typewriter  is  the  one  big  ob- 
stacle itself. 

Until  some  Ford  enters  the  Type- 
writer world  few  will  use  the  imple- 
ment, and  they  will  earn  their  living 
upon  it. 

In  the  meantiine  the  pen  continues 
to  indite  more  human  missives  and 
record  more  facts  than  all  the  type- 
writers. 
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0:00 
11:. 30 
1:30 
3:30 

to 
to 
to 
to 

11:30 

12:30 

3:30 

5:00 

Federation  meeting. 
Exhibits. 
Sections. 

Joint    Meetings    on 
Standards. 

5:00 
7:30 

Exhibits. 

Special  As.sociations. 

9:00 

to 

11:30 

Sections. 

11:30 

to 

12:30 

Exhibits. 

1:30 

Special  Associations. 

PARTIAL  CONTENTS 

Provisional  Program 
NATIONAL   COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS'  FEDERA- 
TION 
Dec.  27,  28,  29  and  30 

Subject  to  change  by  the  Committee 
on  .\rrangements. 

SPECIAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

Wednesday 

9:00  to  11:30  Gregg  Federation. 
Munson  Club. 
Accredited     Schools 

Assn. 
Rowe  School  of  Meth- 
ods. 
11:30  to  12:30  Inspection   of   Exhibits 
of     publishers     and 
others. 
3:00  to     4:30  Gregg  Federation. 
Munson  Club. 
Accredited     Schools 
Assn. 


Of  the  Professional  Edition  of 

this  Number  of  the  Business 

Educator 


Penmanship   involves  a  finer  technic   of   skillful  handling   than   any   other   univerial   art 
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form    through    study,    analysis,    and    criticism,    and    then    to    develop    the 
confidence  through  drill   should  be  the  aim   of  the  instruction  in  writing, 
combined    and    developed,    improved    mental    and    manual    result: 
and  arts. 
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PROFESSIONAL  EDITION 

A  Forum  for  the  Expression  of 
Convictions  and  Opinions  Re- 
lating to  Commercial  Education 

SCHOOL  AND  LIFE 
The  business  school  succeeded  be- 
cause there  was  need  of  instruction  in 
accounts,  customs  of  business,  and 
correspondence,  but  not  alone  because 
of  these  needs.  It  succeeded  because 
it  made  of  the  school  more  of  a  life 
or  business  condition.  There  was 
some  of  the  atmosphere  of  business  in 
the  school  room. 

Xow  The  National  Association  of 
Corporation  Schools  is  going  the  busi- 
,  ness  school  one  better  by  taking  the 
school  into  business.  The  school  has 
gone  into  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
workshop  and  accounting  room.  Em- 
ployes are  in  some  instances  actually 
paid  to  go  to  school  on  the  employ- 
er's time.  Truly  times  are  changing. 
Cincinnati  and  some  other  cities  are 
achieving  something  in  the  matter  of 
part-time  or  contiimation  instruction 
wherein  pupils  work  one  week  and  go 
to  school  the  next,  or  in  which  in- 
struction is  continued  after  the  pupils 
leave  school  and  enter  upon  their  life 
work. 

It  all  means  that  the  old  apprentice 

I'         system    had    some    virtue    the    school 

t       .  alone  could  not  give,  but  that  a  union 

of   experience    and   school    is   best,   in 

many  lines  at  least. 

The  business  school,  in  its  tendency 
to  reproduce  actual  business  condi- 
tions in  its  equipment  and  courses,  is 
thereby  combining  theory  with  prac- 
tice and  study  with  experience. 

The      part     time      or     continuation 
school  program  seems  Ijetter  adapted 
to  high  and  evening  school  conditions 
'  than    to    private    commercial    schools, 

'.  because  the  work  in  the  latter  is  more 

intensive  and  concrete,  which  is  large- 
ly due  to  age  of  pupils  and  need  of 
earlv,  full-time  employment. 

The  work  of  the  Corporation 
Schools  is  mighty  interesting. 


FOUR-YEAR  vs.  TWO-YEAR  H.  S. 
COMMERCIAL   COURSES 

Robin  Lynn  Hamilton,  head  of  \'o- 
cational  Training,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
High  School,  reports  that  more  than 
50  percent  of  their  commercial  pupils 
elect  the  four-year  course  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  two-  or  three-year 
courses. 

Two-year  courses  start  out  well 
Init  in  the  long  run  the  four-year 
course  is  the  l)est.  Two-year  courses 
attract  some  students  who  would  not 
go  to  the  High  School  at  all  and  who. 
later  on,  decide  to  pursue  the  four- 
year  course. 

In  this  way  the  short  course  is  a 
double  blessing  or  has  a  double  value, 
that  of  retaining  many  who  would 
drop  out  and  of  interesting  them 
enough  to  go  on  through  four  years 
of  preparation  for  success  in  commer- 
cial careers. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

Private  Inisiness  schools  as  well  as 
public  high  schools  are  reporting  en- 
larged enrollments  indicating  contin- 
ued' and  increasing  interest  in  and 
appreciation  of  commercial  education. 

I'his  is  the  natural  result  of  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  results 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  com- 
mercial sulijects.  For  while  many 
commercial  teachers  have  not  been  as 
thoroughly  trained  as  teachers  in 
other  high  school  subjects  they  have 
more  than  made  good  because  of  the 
practical  training  given  and  because 
they  believe  in  commercial  education 
and  religiously  do  their  best. 

It  is  for  commercial  teachers  to 
carry  on  their  education  through  ex- 
tension courses  and  summer  schools, 
until  they  are  thoroughly  qualified. 
Even  then,  standing  still  is  out  of 
the  question,  because  no  other  phase 
of  education  is  more  suliject  to 
change  than  commercial  Ijecause 
commerce  is  rapidly  changing  in  pro- 
cesses and  methods. 

The  Departments  of  the  Business 
Educator  are  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing aflame  ambition  and  supplying 
material  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
growth  and  who  are  determined  to 
make  good  to  the  fullness  of  their 
capacity. 


A  TRIP  EASTWARD 

The  middle  of  October  we  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  New  York  City.  Wash- 
ington. Philadelphia,  and  AUentown, 
during  which  time  we  visited  the  fol- 
lowing commercial  schools: 

The  Packard  Commercial  School, 
The  Miller  School  of  Business,  both 
of  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

The  Washington  Business  and  Civil 
Service  School;  The  Temple  School  of 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting;  Strayers 
business  College;  all  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Peirce  School,  Girard  College,  Tay- 
lor Business  School,  Banks  Business 
College,  Philadelphia  Business  Col- 
lege, all  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.\merican  Commercial  School,  W- 
lentown.  Pa.,  named  in  the  order  of 
visits. 

.All  reported  a  good  day  attendance 
and  an  exceptionally  large  night  en- 
rollment, due,  it  seems,  to  unusual 
demands  for  w-orkers  during  the  day 
who  continue  their  schooling  in  the 
evening  schools. 

In  New  York  we  got  our  first 
glimpse  of  the  widely  advertised  Busi- 
ness Show.  It  was,  as  such  shows  go, 
a  success.  But,  like  the  circus  or  fair, 
once  you  have  gone  through  with  the 
first  thrill,  the  rest  are  all  much  the 
same.  At  least,  it  so  appeared  at  the 
end  of  a  strenuous  day  in  the  liig 
Metropolis. 

The  joy  was  in  the  greetings  of 
familiar  faces,  friends,  and  profes- 
sional coworkers— =-the  human  element 
anpealed  more  strongly  than  the  me- 
chanical. 

Ijut  to  the  public  generally  these 
shows  provide  an  introduction  to  im- 
proved appliances  and  methods  worth 
much  to  all  concerned. 


COMMITTEE  OF  FIFTEEN 

The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton.  as  a  result 
of  an  educational  conference  on  for- 
ei.gn  service  training  held  in  Wash- 
ington. Dec.  31,  1915,  appointed  a 
Committee  of  Fifteen  to  study  the 
question  of  Educational  Preparation 
for  Foreign  Service  in  secondary 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  as 
follows: 

E.  D.  .\dams.  Professor  of  History, 
Leland  Stanford  University. 

Morton  A.  Aldrich,  Dean  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administra- 
tion, Tulane  University. 

John  Clausen,  Manager  Foreign  De- 
partment, Crocker  National  Bank.  San 
Francisco. 

James  C.  Egbert,  Director  School  of 
Business,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

\\  illiam  Fairley,  Principal  Commer- 
cial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

J.  F.  Fish,  President  Northwestern 
Business  College,  Chicago,  111. 

Lincoln  Hutchinson,  Professor  of 
Commerce,  University  of  California, 
and  former  .'\merican  Commercial 
.Attache  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Professor  of 
Government,  New  York  University. 

Samuel  B.  McCormick,  Chancellor 
University  of   Pittsburgh. 

Leo  S.  Rowe,  Head  Professor  of 
Political  Science,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

John  E.  Treleven,  Chairman  School 
of  Business  Training,  University  of 
Texas. 

Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation, Chairman   of  the   Committee. 

Dr.  McClintock,  La  Salle  Extension 
University,  Chicago. 

Dean  Hichs,  L^niversity  of  Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Charles  H.  Sherrill.  Counsellor-at- 
Law,  and  Chairman  Committee  For- 
eign Relations,  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,   N.  Y.  City. 

.-\  meeting  of  the'  committee  was 
called  in  New  York  City,  October  le, 
ntu;,  to  which  the  following  members 
responded  in  person: 

Egbert,  Fairley,  Fish,  McCormick, 
McClintock,  Swiggett. 

.A  report  of  this  conference  will  be 
made  from  Washington  Ijy  the  chair- 
man. Dr.  Swiggett. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  widened  to  include 
preparation  for  foreign  and  domestic 
service  in  commercial  training.  Much 
will  be  accomplished,  it  is  believed,  in 
the  cause  of  commercial  education. 
The  private  commercial  school  has  an 
able  and  loyal  representative  on  the 
committee  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Fish,  Pres.  of  the  Northwestern  Busi- 
ness   College,   Chicago,   111. 
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MENTAL 

MEANDERINGS 

CARL  C.  MARSHALL 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

A   Great  Time   Promised  at   Chicago 

For  more  than  twenty  j-ears  some 
four  or  five  aUied  groups  of  American 
commercial  teachers 
have  made  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  the  oc- 
casion for  fraternal 
assemblage.  As  all 
old-timers  know,  this 
now  great  rnd  im- 
portant gathering,  had 
its  beginning  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  band 
of  penmanship  teach- 
ers, who  had  organized  the  "Western 
Penmen's  Association"  back  in  the 
early  90's.  It  was  at  the  Christmas 
meeting  at  Chicago  in  1895.  I  believe, 
that  this  organization  broadened  itself 
into  the  present  federated  body 
known  as  "The  National  Commercial 
Teacher's  Federation." 

During  the  procession  of  years, — 
most  of  the  meetings  have  been  held 
at  Chicago,  which  city  is,  for  many 
reasons,  the  most  convenient  meeting 
place  for  the  great  body  of  teachers 
from  the  Central  West,  who  mainly 
make  up  the  membership.  In  the  earl- 
ier meetings,  it  was  difficult  to  get  the 
attendance  up  to  the  required  one 
hundred,  which  was  necessary  to  se- 
cure special  railroad  rates,  but  there  is 
disappointment  no'w  if  the  enrollment 
falls  short  of  five  hundred.  This, 
alone,  shows  how  the  idea  of  commer- 
cial education  has  grown.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  organization  there  have 
been  vicissitudes,  things  have  not  al- 
ways gone  right  with  the  machinery, 
but  as  the  old  farmer  in  Will  Carle- 
ton's  poem  says:  "Most  of  the  years 
ijehind  us.  we've  passed  by  very  well." 
The  ne.xt  meeting  promises  to  be 
the  best  of  all.  Clay  Slinker.  of  Des 
Moines.  President;  W.  H.  Gilbert,  of 
Marshalltown,  Iowa.  Secretary,  and 
Otis  L.  Trenary.  of  Kenosha.  Wis., 
chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  .Ar- 
rangements, are  a  trio  to  be  relied 
on.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  ar- 
ranged for: 

1.  A  program  about  half  as  long 
as  usual. 

Two  forenoons  given  to  section 
meetings,  and  the  afternoons  to  gen- 
eral conferences  and  round-tables  on 
various   teaching   proljlems. 

2.  One  or  two  addresses  by  high 
class  men. 

.i.  Time  allotted  for  conferences 
among  teachers  who  affiliate  with  the 
Gregg  and  other  special  associations. 

4.  ,\n  informal  dollar-dinner  on 
Thursday  evening  the  29th.  followed 
l)y  a  vaudeville  entertainment  and 
"Open  Forum"  and  other  "fire  works." 

5.  Special  facilities  and  a  time  pro- 
r—^-Xi  for  puljlishers  and  authors  to 
s'^ow  their  books,  and  meet  teachers 
interested  in  them. 

The  teaching  conferences  are  to  be 
based   on   an   elaborate   series   of   live 


topics  and  questions  which  have  been 
sent  out  broad-cast,  and  which  will 
give  speakers  a  chance  for  some 
thought  and  study  of  the  problems  in 
which  they  are  interested.  These 
questions  show  brains,  and  perception 
of  the  fitness  of  things  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  prepared  them. 

.Altogether,  this  program  looks  bet- 
ter to  me  than  that  of  any  previous 
educational  bill  of  fare  I  have  ever 
seen. 

The  growing  commercial  teacher  or 
iiusiness  school  man,  who  stays  away 
from  this  splendid  meeting  is  not 
giving  himself  a  square  deal.  Only  a 
self-centered  egotist  or  a  hopeless 
mossback  could  fail  to  be  benefited. 

You  need  the  Federation,  the  Fed- 
eration needs  you.  This  ought  to 
settle  it.  so  we  will  now  sing  (with 
my  dear  old  adversary.  Emos  Spen- 
cer, to  lead): 

"Let   us   gather   from   the    East,   boys, 

and  rally  from  the  \\"est, 
Shouting  the   battle   cry   of   Progress, 
We'll  cheer  for   Governor  Ferris   and 

hooray  for  all  the  rest, 
Shouting   the   battle   cry  of   Progress. 

CHORUS  (All  join  in) 

Tlie  Old  Fed.  forever!     Hurrah,  boys, 

hurrah ! 
Down  with  the  knocker,  and  up  with 

the  cause. 
For  we'll  rally  at  the  Sherman,  boys, 

we'll  ralU'  once  again. 
Shout.ng  the  battle  crv  of  Progress." 


Some  Hobbyists  .A  man  without  a 
and  their  Mounts  hobby  is  rather  a 
pathetic  figure, 
something  akin  to  a  dwarf  or  a  hunch- 
back, I  think,  except  that  the  arrested 
development  is  spiritual.  For  the 
yearning  of  the  normal  man  for  play 
does  rot  and  should  not  pass  with  his 
childhood  and  a  hobby  is  the  form 
that  play  takes  in  a  grown-up.  \o 
doubt,  a  man's  work  is  the  most  im- 
portant, but  his  play  is  nearly  always 
most  interesting.  Perhaps  this  is  lie- 
cause  work  is  essentially  selfish. — the 
tool  whereby  one  draws  wealth,  or 
fame,  or  power  unto  himself.  Where- 
as, play  is  disinterested — the  spontan- 
eous out-reaching  of  the  spirit  for  the 
pure  jov  of  living.  The  sweetest  and 
most  charming  of  human  souls  are 
they  who  have  kept  the  largest  share 
of  their  childhood,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing like  a  hobby  to  keep  the  springs 
of  youth   bubbling. 

Whenever  I  see  a  man,  as  the  en- 
gine stops  for  water,  hop  ofif  the 
train  with  his  little  4.x6  camera  to  take 
a  snap-shot  at  a  family  of  pigs,  or  a 
bunch  of  bare-footed  kiddies  clinging 
to  a  door  yard  fence.  I  know  that 
man  has  still  the  boy  in  him  and  I  am 
drawn  to  him  accordingly.  The  kodak 
hobby  must  be  a  good  one.  I  have 
never  tried  it  myself,  but  I  have  some 
friends  who  get  a  lot  out  of  it.  One 
of  these  is  Elizabeth  Van  Sant.  of 
Omaha.  Most  of  us  know  Miss  \'an 
Sant  as  an  author  and  expert  teacher 
of  Munson  Shorthand.  But  you 
wouldn't  expect  to  meet  her  out  in 
the  woods,  with  a  camera  mounted  on 


a  fish  pole,  taking  intimate  snap-shots 
of  birds  in  their  nests,  would  you? 
But  she  does  just  that  and,  to  the 
appreciative,  she  will  discover  won- 
derful family  portrait  groups  of  infant 
owls,  blinking  from  their  windows  in 
lofty  sycamores,  or  a  kindergarten  of 
little  wood  thrushes  getting  their  first 
lesson  in  flying.  Silent  as  an  Indian, 
she  goes  sleuthing  through  the  woods 
and  the  rocky  hillside,  waiting,  often 
with  infinite  patience,  for  the  right 
moment  to  catch  a  mourning  dove 
feeding  her  young,  or  a  family  of  chip- 
munks playing  at  hide  -  and  -  seek 
among  the  upper  branches  of  an  oak. 
It  is  worth  crossing  a  state  to  see 
Miss  \'an  Sant's  collection,  and  listen 
to  the  story  of  her  adventures  in  get- 
ting these  living  pictures. 

Another,  and  different  kind  of  a 
hobbyist,  is  my  friend  Gaylord,  of 
Beverly.  Mass.  A  dozen  years  or  so 
ago  Gaylord  acquired  title  to  a  rocky 
knoll,  out  in  the  edge  of  town.  To 
the  unaided  eye,  this  knoll  seemed  to 
consist  .of  some  thousands  of  tons  of 
granite  boulders,  ranging  in  size  from 
a  pumpkin  to  a  haystack  ("dornicks" 
we  call  them  out  in  Missouri)  with 
just  enough  sandy  soil  to  act  as  a 
sort  of  cement,  to  keeo  the  dornicks 
from  rolling  down  the  hill,  and  allow 
a  few  blueberry  brushes  and  briars 
to  hang  on  by  their  teeth,  as  it  were. 
As  a  place  to  start  a  home  this  yankee 
kopje  looked  about  as  inviting  as  the 
sheet  iron  roof  of  a  water-tank.  But 
with  inspired  vision.  Bro.  Gaylord 
saw  a  castle  in  the  air  (there  was 
plenty  of  air),  and  he  set  about  to 
materialize  it.  The  immediate  and 
pressing  task  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
dornicks.  and  he  just  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  and  went  at  it.  I  forget  how 
many  years  ago  this  was,  but  I  know 
that  Gaylord's  blessed  little  kiddies 
that  I  used  to  dandle  on  my  knees  in 
those  daj-s.  while  their  daddy  was  dig- 
ging out  the  rocks,  are  now  in  college. 
Can  you  imagine  that  polished,  well- 
groomed,  and  delionair  Massachusetts 
school  man.  whose  pleasing  speech 
and  refined  presence  have  been  known 
for  twenty  years  in  our  conventions, 
spending  from  two  to  four  hours  a 
day  during  all  these  years,  in  the  garb 
of  a  Quarryman.  delving  with  pick 
and  shovel  on  this  stubborn  rock  nile? 
The  tons  of  dornicks  have  been  fash- 
ioned into  an  ornate  retaining  wall, 
which  winds  around  the  kopje;  the 
sand,  mingled  with  hundreds  of  wagon 
loads  of  soil,  have  converted  the  rough 
hillock  into  a  billowy  garden,  where 
fiourisheth  scads  of  strawberries,  peas, 
green  corn,  and  other  dainties  in  sea- 
son, and  around  this  dawning  Eden 
has  arisen  a  sheltering  windbreak  of 
pine  and  spruce.  But  the  castle  itself 
is  yet  to  be.  Measured  in  the  value 
of  days  work  at  the  union  rate  ner 
hour,  my  Nevi>  England  friend  has 
paid  a  fancy  price  for  the  home  that 
is  yet  hardly  more  than  a  site,  but 
who  shall  set  a  price  on  the  muscles, 
"hard  as  nails"  as  they  say.  the  brown 
aiid  ruddy  skin,  and  fitness  of  phj'sical 
condition  that  show  in  every  inch  of 
him  the  effects  of  his  strenuous 
hobbv? 
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Mind-Training  The  concept  of  num- 
in  Arithmetic  ber  is  a  fundamental 
intuition.  Its  basis  is 
ratio,  or  comparison.  The  concept  it- 
self is  not  a  matter  of  education,  as  it 
IS  common  to  the  child  and  the  adult, 
to  the  savage  and  the  educated.  But 
the  development  and  extension  of  this 
concept  is  educational  and  depends  on 
training.  This  fact  makes  arithmetic 
a  mental,  rather  than  a  mechanical 
subject.  It  depends  on  reasoning 
rather  than  on  mental  reflexes,  mem- 
ory, or  perception,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  other  branches  of  instruction.  It 
follows  that  all  good  arithmetic  teach- 
ing involves  thinking,  and  this  is 
mainly  what  gives  the  subject  educa- 
tional value. 

.Although  certain  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses are  largely  mechanical,  as  ad- 
dition, sight  multiplication,  and  cer- 
tain activities  in  so-called  "rapid  cal- 
culation," nobody  ever  gets  very  far 
as  an  arithmetician,  unless  he  has 
learned  to  reason  mathematically.  To 
accomplish  this  is  what  gives  value  to 
so-called  mental  arithmetic,  which 
offers  more  opportunity  for  reasoning 
than  does  the  written  work  which  ab- 
sorbs so  much  of  the  learner's  time 
in  the  laborious,  and  more  or  less  me- 
chanical processes  of  written  compu- 
tation, and  in  the  course  of  which  the 
reasoning  faculty  is  little   used. 
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The  This    is   a   popular 

"Sample  Fiend"  term  used  by  book 
m  e  n  to  describe 
those  petty  grafters  in  the  teaching 
profession,  who  make  a  practice  of 
asking  for  book  samples,  under  the 
guise  of  "examination  with  a  view  to 
adoption."  wlfen  they  are  really  not 
in  the  least  interested  in  the  book, 
have  no  prospect  of.  or  intention  of 
adopting  it.  and  ask  for  it  simply  and 
solely  because  they  can  get  it  for 
nothing.  O,  yes.  there  are  plenty  of 
such  people,  and  one  won't  have  to 
1)6  in  the  liook  business  long  to  find 
that  out.  It  has  time  and  again  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  book 
I  salesmen,  that  there  are  teachers  and 

!  superintendents   who   make   a   regular 

practice  of  getting  all  the  free  Ijooks 
ihey  can  in  this  way.  and  then  disijos- 
ing  of  them  to  the  second-hand  book 
dealers  for  w^hatever  they  can  get.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  have  some 
\  kind  of  an  X-ray  that  w-ould  show  the 
mental  machinery  of  a  man  small 
enough  to  indulge  in  such  thieverv. 

Then  there  is  that  other  brand  of 
sample  fiend  who  may  ask  for  the 
book,  in  good  faith,  but  who  feels 
himself  under  no  oldigation  even  to 
acknowledge  the  courtesy  extended 
him  much  less  to  answer  letters  the 
publishers  write  him  as  to  his  opinion 
of  the  book.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  a  man  asks  to  examine  a  book, 
and  it  is  sent  to  hiin  for  this  purpose, 
and  without  charge,  it  is  onlj-  common 
decency  on  his  part  to  report  as  to 
his  opinion  of  the  book,  and  whether 
an  adoption  is  feasible. 

But  there  are  a  lot  of  them  that 
won't  do  it,  no  matter  how  many  nice 
letters  you  write  thein.  It  is  not  only 
bad  morals,  it  is  bad  manners. 


THE   TWO-YEAR   COURSE 

When  a  two-year  course  is  offered 
it  is  possible  to  provide  instruction  in 
stenography,  which  was  not  suggested 
■lor  the  one-year  course,  for  the  rea- 
son that  all  that  really  is  accornplish- 
ed  in  one  jear,  in  the  teaching  of 
stenography,  is  a  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples, while  the  second  year  is  used 
to  develop  speed,  and  to  practice  up- 
on and  hx  the  shorthand  principles 
studied  during  the  first  year.  Stenog- 
rapliy,  therefore,  is  better  left  for  the 
two-year  course. 

Correlation  of  Stenography  with 
Other  Subjects  in  the  Course.    In  this 

connection,  we  venture  to  repeat  again 
what  we  have  previously  said  in  an- 
other article,  published  last  year,  that 
tlie  wide-awake  stenography  teacher 
can  provide  the  cultural  element, 
which  is  so  often  lacking  in  any  voca- 
tional course  of  study.  If  froin  the 
very  start  the  stenography  teacher 
will  use  as  exercise  material,  excerpts 
from  the  very  best  literature,  and  even 
good  essays  and  articles  found  in 
magazines  or  books,  and  even  house 
organs  of  many  firms,  such  as  the 
Harvester  and  Ford  Times,  when 
such  essays  and  articles  have  a  mes- 
sage and  are  full  of  instruction,  cul- 
ture can  be  put  into  the  teaching  of 
stenography.  The  senseless  exercis- 
es, which  are  nothing  more  than  the 
collection  of  words  with  the  proper 
sounds,  to  afford  exercises  in  the  var- 
ious principles  of  shorthand  instruc- 
tion, which  are  being  taken  up,  can  be 
discontinued.  We  have  previously  said 
that  such  sentences  as  have  been  used 
to  teach  penmanship,  such  as  "I  am 
pining  for  a  pin,"  might  likewise  be 
discontinued,  and  other  sentences 
with  a  real  messa.ge,  and  with  some 
cultural  instruction  substituted.  It 
may  involve  some  search  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  find  the  proper  com- 
bination of  words  in  cultural  works, 
or  even  instructional  essays,  which 
would  combine  to  give  the  cultural  in- 
struction sought.  1)ut  surely  there  is 
in  the  current  literature  and  business 
reading,  as  well  as  in  the  classical, 
material  which  is  suited  for  such  a 
purpose.  In  the  second  year  ot  iuch 
a  course,  as  su.ggested  in  the  article 
above  referred  to.  the  dictation  mat- 
ter provided  might  actually  be  such 
as  to  really  give  the  cultural  touch. 
For  instance,  when  the  period  con- 
sists of  50  minutes.  20  minutes  might 
be  consumed  in  a  reading  exercise 
from  some  one  of  the  list  of  available 
classical  works,  which  have  been 
translated  into  the  best  shorthand 
stvle.  Such  a  list  was  given  in  the 
article  in  the  April.  1916.  number  of 
the  Business  Journal.  The  other  30 
"linutes  of  the  oeriod  might  be  used 
in  actual  new  dictation  matter.  The 
wide-awake  teacher  could  ask  the 
principal  of  the  school,  or  the  super- 


intendent, to  come  to  the  class  at 
the  class  hour,  preferably  an  hour 
early  in  the  day.  and  bring  his  mail. 
The  principal  could  then  actually  dic- 
tate replies  to  his  letters,  so  that  as 
soon  as  a  letter  was  dictated  some 
student  selected  by  the  teacher,  might 
at  once  pass  to  the  typewriting  room 
and  actually  transcribe  the  letter, 
knowing  that  the  letter  was  to  go  out 
in  the  regular  mail  for  that  day.  The 
teacher,  in  all  instances,  would  take 
the  dictation  from  the  principal,  just 
as  the  class  did,  and  would  check  up 
the  letters  before  they  were  finally 
passed  to  the  principal  for  his  signa- 
ture. This  would  make  the  work  prac- 
tical for  ;?0  minutes,  and  wouid  pro- 
vide cultural  reading,  and  the  neces- 
sary review  of  the  various  shorthand 
principles  for  the  other  20  minutes, 
while  at  the  same  time  teaching  the 
student  something  of  the  very  best  to 
be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  past. 

Really  E  ffi  c  i  e  n  t  Stenographers 
could  be  Trained  in  Two  Years.     It  is 

ccrtainlj-  possible  in  the  two-year 
course  to  really  train  students,  so 
that  they  will  become  efficient  stenog- 
raphers. The  time  is  sufficient  under 
(he  present  system,  when  concentra- 
tion upon  stenography  is  provided,  by 
giving  the  course  every  day  in  the 
week,  one  period  a  day.  If,  however, 
the  suggestion  previously  made  that 
stenography  be  begun  in  the  grades  is 
accepted,  it  would  not  mean  that  .i 
periods  oer  week  should  be  given  to 
this  subject  by  grade  pupils,  but  that 
at  the  end  of  their  grade  course,  with 
say  in  the  beginning  two  periods  per 
week  until  they  had  learned  the  prin- 
ciples, and  after  that  two  periods  per 
week  for  practice,  they  would  then  be 
ready  to  actually  use  their  stenog- 
raphy, by  reason  of  their  long  period 
of  drill,  and  also  the  opportunity 
given  for  developing  speed  at  a  grad- 
ual increase  year  after  year.  The  abil- 
ity to  write  and  use  shorthand  would 
then  be  possible  for  all  graduates  of 
the  grades.  Those  not  going  into 
l)usiness  could  make  abundant  use  of 
this  accomplishment  in  their  callings, 
undoubtedly.  Those  going  on  to  high 
school  and  university  could  use  it 'for 
the  taking  of  lectures  and  the  making 
of  notes.  The  vocational  students, 
however,  who  find  it  necessary  to  en- 
ter a  two-year  course  should  concen- 
trate, having  some  instruction  every 
day  for  the  whole  two  years,  in  order 
that  they  may  become  more  efficient 
stenographers. 

Typewriting.  Typewriting,  likewise, 
could  be  cultural,  for  typewriting  ex- 
ercises, as  well  as  stenographic  and 
penmanship  exercises,  might  contain 
something  that  was  of  real  value  to 
the  student,  instead  of  the  kind  of 
material  now  put  out  for  typewriting 
instruction    and    practice.       Exercises 
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should  be  provided  which  would  grad- 
ually develop  the  speed  of  the  student 
in  transcription,  as  well  as  exercises 
which  would  develop  his  ability  to 
copy  excerpts  of  all   kinds. 

Duplicating  and  Filing  to  be  a  Part 
of    trie    Office     Practice    Instruction. 
One     of     the     criticisms     more     often 
made  of  the  high  school  graduate  en- 
tering    business,     perhaps,     than     any 
other,    is    that    such    students    do    not 
know     how     to     file     correspondence. 
Part    of    the    typewriting    instruction 
should     be     in     office     practice,     and 
abundant  opportunity  should  be  given 
for    filing   instruction.      For    this    pur- 
pose it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
Globe-Wernike    Company,    of    Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  one  of  the  finest  pamphlets 
it   has  ever  been   the   privilege   of  the 
writer  to   examine,   on   the   subject   of 
filing,  namely,  their  little  booklet  en- 
titled    "Filing    and     Filing     Devices." 
The  office  practice  instruction  should 
also    include    lessons   in    mimeograph- 
ing.     The    student   should   be   able    to 
cut  a  stencil.     Even  though  the  school 
board    might    not    find    it    possible    to 
purchase  stencils,  the  student  at  least 
should    have    the    instruction,    even    if 
he    has    to    buy    the    stencils    himself. 
There  are   few  ofifices  today,  where  a 
stenographer   is   not   called   on   to   ac- 
tually cut  a  stencil  for  mimeographincr 
purposes.      The    student    should    also 
have    instruction    and    practice    in    the 
"running  off"  of  stencils  on  the  mim- 
eograph   machine.      It    might   also    be 
well  to  give  the  student  some  idea  of 
other     mimeographing    devices,     such 
as  a  multigraph,  and  one  or  more  of 
the    various    electrical    machines    now 
used  for  duplicating  purposes.    A  fuHv 
equipped   commercial  department  will 
also  have   some  one  of  the  many  ad- 
dressing  machines.      A   knowledge    of 
the   working  of  such   machines^  is   es- 
sential  in   many  business   offices,   and 
should  be  taught  under  the  headincr  of 
ohice    practice.      Perhaps    the    varfous 
billing  machines  might  be  brought  to 
the     attention     of     the     student,     and 
wliere   there  is  a  fully  equipped  com- 
mercial   department,    a    knowledge    of 
the  adding  machine  should  be  provid- 
ed   for,    when    teaching    bookkeeping 
When   the   school   has  no  such   equip- 
ment, but  a  concern  in  the  town  does 
some  arrangement  should  be  made  to 
have    the    students    visit    the    concern 
using     the     special     ofiice     equipment 
buch  visits  might  tend  to  interest  the 
business  men  of  the  comnuinitv  in  the 
school. 

Stimulating     Typewriting     Interest. 

If  the  teacher  wishes  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  the  typewriting  work,  it 
would  be  well  to  obtain  from  some  of 
the  typewriter  companies  their  regu- 
lar printed  tests,  and  to  follow  In- 
structions and  directions  for  holdino- 
the  contests.  This  will,  in  many  in" 
stances,  stimulate  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  students,  especially  those  who 
receive  some  of  the  many  kinds  of  re- 
wards offered,  such  as  pennants,  but- 
ton's, medals    etc. 

Bookkeeping.  Bookkeeping  in  the 
two-year  course  should  be  taught 
th'-ou£-hout  the  two  years.  The  first 
year   should   be    devoted    to   the    prin- 


ciples and  the  working  out  of  a  small 
set  illustrating  principles.  The  second 
years  should  be  used  to  teach  special 
accounting  for  the  various  fields  in 
which  the  students  are  interested, 
such  as  farm  accounting,  lumber  ac- 
counting, bank  accounting,  corpora- 
tion accounting,  etc. 

Commercial  Arithmetic.  Commer- 
cial arithmetic  should  precede  book- 
keeping in  the  four-year  course,  but 
this  is  not  always  possible  in  a  four- 
year  course.  In  any  two-year  course 
when  there  is  time  available  for  teach- 
ing commercial  arithmetic,  without  the 
necessity  of  crowding  all  of  the  voca- 
tional work  into  the  one  year,  we 
would  suggest  that  the  commercial 
arithmetic  be  taug:ht  in  the  second 
year,  and  that  this  subject  include 
only  those  divisions  of  arithmetic 
which  will  assist  in  a  prepartion  for 
bookkeeping.  The  commercial  arith- 
metic as  now  handled  in  most  in- 
stances, usually  consists  of  extended 
exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication, fractions,  and  decimals, 
with  perhaps  some  work  in  figuring  up 
the  amount  of  wall  paper  that  will  be 
needed  for  a  room,  or  carpet  to  carpet 
a  room,  brokerage,  commission  and 
percentage  problems,  etc.  It  would 
be  wasted  time  today  to  spend  so 
much  time  on  these  topics,  especially 
those  involving  the  amount  of  paper 
necessay  to  furnish  a  room,  or  carpet 
to  cover  a  floor  of  a  room.  We  are 
using  today  calcimine  for  wall  decora- 
tion, and  not  using  carpets  except  in 
rare  instances,  but  rugs  of  standard 
dimensions  —  Gx9,  9x12.  12x14,  etc. 
Less  time  should  be  spent  on  the  fun- 
damentals, which  should  be  given  in 
the  grades,  and  provided  for  by  the 
grade  teachers,  but  more  time  should 
be  spent  on  mental  problems  in  per- 
centage, the  working  out  of  state- 
ments showing  the  net  worth  of  a 
concern,  from  a  statement  of  its  as- 
sets and  liabilities,  aliquot  parts, 
which  really  is  the  very  basis  of  rapid 
calculation  work  in  commerce,  insur- 
ance problems,  etc. 

If  the  high  school  giving  a  two-year 
course  should  happen  to  be  located  in 
a  rural  district,  we  would  suggest  that 
works  like  the  one  gotten  out  by  Ginn 
&  Company,  written  by  Prof.  John  E. 
Calfee,  with  practical  problems  adapt- 
ed for  the  farmer,  be  substituted  for. 
or  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
course  in  commercial  arithmetic,  es- 
pecially where  the  one-vear  course  is 
provided  in  an  agricultural  district 
The  fundamental  purpose,  however,  of 
commercial  arithmetic  should  be  to 
develop  accurate  and  speedy  mental 
ability  in  solving  profclems.  and  also 
to  prepare  for.  and  introduce  prob- 
lems vvhich  will  give  the  student  an  in- 
sight into  bookkeeping,  such  as  the 
statements  above  referred  to.  book- 
keening  oroblems,  purchase  and  sales 
problems,  etc. 

Civics.  This  subject  was  sug-gested 
for  tlie  one-year  course,  and  is  like- 
wise su.Q-ffested  for  the  two-year 
course.  With  the  provisions  in  this 
country  for  voting  which  allow  the 
franchise  privilege  to  all  men  of  21 
years  of  age.  and  in  many  of  the  states 


not  only  to  men  but  to  women,  it  is 
exceedingly  important  that  some 
training  should  be  provided  in  the 
high  school  course  that  will  prepare 
the  future  citizens  of  the  country  for 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  voters.  The  study  of  civics, 
therefore,  is  suggested  as  the  means 
for  teaching  the  future  voters  the  or- 
ganization of  our  government  and 
their  privileges  under  the  constitution. 
Perhaps  another  reason  for  suggest- 
ing civics  is  that  so  many  of  the  legis- 
latures of  the  country  at  the  present 
time,  and  perhaps  more  so  in  the  fu- 
ture, will  be  largely  made  up  of  busi- 
ness men.  As  the  states  become  more 
thickly  populated,  and  agriculture 
gives  way  to  manufacturies,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  states  undoubtedly  will 
increase,  and  the  make-up  of  the  leg- 
islatures will  probably  be  changed,  so 
that  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  the 
members  of  the  various  state  legisla- 
tures in  the  thickly  populated  districts 
win  be  business  men.  Instruction  in 
civics,  therefore,  seems  to  be  not  only 
a  necessity,  but  a  means  of  real  cul- 
tural study  for  vocational  students. 

Vocational  Guidance.  \ocational 
guidance,  likewise,  we  would  suggest 
be  continued  in  the  two-year  course 
as  a  re.gular  subject  in  the  first  semes- 
ter of  the   first   year. 

English.  In  the  two-year  course 
we  would  suggest  that  English  be 
taught  in  the  second  semester  of  the 
first  year  as  English  Composition, 
and  that  this  composition  work  be 
continued  in  the  second  year,  thus 
giving  a  whole  year  and  a  half  to 
English  Comoosition  work.  The  sec- 
ond semester  of  the  second  year 
might  be  given  over  to  business  cor- 
respondence. 

Penmanship  and  Spelling,  ^\■e  would 
suggest  that  penmanship  and  spelling 
be  taught  for  five  periods  a  week  in 
the  first  semester  of  the  first  year. 

Second-Year  Course.  The  second- 
year  course,  then,  as  we  have  above 
outlined,  would  contain  those  studies 
which  will  tend  to  give  and  create 
earning  power,  and  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  citizenship.  No  attempt  is 
made  in  the  course  here  suggested  to 
provide  for  cultural  studies,  other  than 
by  proper  correlation  and  selection  of 
material  for  stenography,  typewriting, 
spelling  and  penmanship,  etc.  The 
two-year  course,  then,  would  be  as 
follows: 

TWO-YEAR   COURSE 

First   Year 

First   Semester  Periods 

Penmanship  and   Spelling .5 

.Steno.graphy    t> 

Typewriting .5 

\ocational  Guidance   .'J 

Bookkeeping   .5 

35 
Second  Semester —  Periods 

English  Composition  5 

Stenography    5 

Typewriting    5 

Bookkeeping  .5 

Civics    .5 
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Second  Year 

First   Semester  Periods 

English  Coiiipositiun   5 

Stenography    5 

Typewriting  and  Office   Practice.  5 

Bookkeeping   5 

Commercial  Arithmetic    5 

Second  Semester—  Periods 

English  Composition 5 

Stenography    5 

Typewriting  and   Office   Practice.  5 

Bookkeeping 5 

Commercial   Aritlimetic    5 


Planning  a  Civil 

Service  Course 

J.  F.  SHERWOOD,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Formeily    in   the   Department  of   Commerce. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


FEDERAL    CIVIL    SERVICE    EX- 
AMINATIONS 
Preliminary  instructions  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  examination. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  examina- 
tion each  competitor  is  given  a  pre- 
liminary sheet  con- 
taining the  following 
instructions.  CJ  t  h  e  r 
special  instructions 
may  be  included.  .\11 
instructions  should  be 
carefully  read  and  fol- 
lowed: 

"Fill  out  the  lilanks 
at  the  top  of  this 
sheet  and  all  other 
sheets  as  they  are  issued  to  you.  Read 
the  instructions  at  the  top  of  each 
sheet.  Perform  all  work  on  these 
sheets  in  ink.  Spoiled  sheets  will  not 
be  exchanged  for  new  ones.  See  that 
you  receive  all  the  subjects  mentioned 
below  in   their  regular  order." 

"Your  time  is  reckoned  from  the 
moment  you  receive  the  first  number- 
ed sheet.  Xo  allowance  is  made  for 
time  lost  while  out  of  the  room.  Do 
not  leave  the  room  while  working  on 
a  sheet;  it  will  be  taken  up  and  not 
reissued  to  you.  You  are  not  limited 
to  time  on  any  sheet  unless  specified 
on  the  sheet." 

"Pencil  may  be  used  for  preliminary 
work  only  on  the  scratch  paper  fur- 
nished by  the  examiner.  When  you 
are  through  with  the  scratch  paper 
return  it  to  the  examiner." 

"Examiners  are  forbidden  to  explain 
the  meaning  of.  or  to  make  remarks 
relating  to  a  question  that  may  in  any 
way  assist  in  its  solution.  Necessary 
explanations  will  be  made  to  the 
whole  class." 

"You  are  forbidden  to  communicate 
with,  give  to  or  receive  aid  from,  a 
fellow  competitor,  and  to  use  helps  in 
any  form.  Before  the  e.xamination 
hand  to  the  examiner  any  helps  that 
you  may  have.  Evidences  of  copyin,g 
or  collusion  may  result  in  the  can- 
cellation of  your  papers  and  your  de- 
barment    from     future     examinations. 


Copies  of  the  questions  are  not  to  be 
taken  from  the  examination  room." 

"Do  not  fail  to  answer  questions  on 
the  back  of  this  sheet  after  all  other 
sheets  have  been  completed." 

NOTE  —  Complete  directions  are 
given  with  each  examination  and  if 
the  applicant  is  sufficiently  composed, 
no  omission  or  error  in  complying 
with  these  directions  need  be  made, 
but  it  is  proverbially  the  case  that 
applicant  after  applicant  fails  to  do 
the  very  thing  that  he  is  told  to  do  in 
sentences  printed  directly  before  him, 
and  does  the  things  that  those  same 
sentences  tell  him  not  to  do.  THE 
ONLY  THING  THAT  WILL  PRE- 
\EXT  THIS,  IS  CONFIDENCE  IN 
ONE'S  PREPARATION  AND  A 
SENSIBLE  COMPOSURE.  DO 
NOT  ATTEMPT  TO  IMPROVE 
UPON  THE  DIRECTIONS  FUR- 
NISHED YOU.  DO  NOT  DO 
"WHAT  THE  DIRECTIONS  MAY 
MEAN"  BUT  RATHER  "WHAT 
THE  DIRECTION  SAYS."  IN 
MOST  EXAMINATIONS  YOU 
ARE  GI\EN  A  NUMBER  WHICH 
TAKES  THE  PLACE  OF  YOUR 
NAME.  DO  NOT  FORGET  AND 
WRITE  YOUR  NAME  WHERE 
THE   NUMBER   SHOULD   GO. 

Following  is  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  different  subjects  outlined  in  my 
previous  article.  It  is  intended  to  give 
the  student  an  idea  of  how  to  prepare 
for  the  e.xamination  and  of  what  to 
e.xpect  when  he  takes  the  examination. 

Penmanship 

The  rating  on  penmanship  is  deter- 
mined by  the  legibility,  rapidity,  neat- 
ness, and  .general  appearance,  and  by 
correctness  and  uniformity  in  the  for- 
mation of  words,  letters  and  punctua- 
tion marks  in  the  exercise  of  "Report 
Writing."  "Copyin.g  from  Plain  Copy." 
or  "Letter  Writing."  depending  on 
what  examination  is  bein.g  taken.  No 
particular  style  of  penmanship  is  pre- 
ferred. 

This  subject  forms  an  important 
part  of  each  examination.  Legibility 
and  speed  are  necessary.  Legibility 
requires  uniformity  as  to  size,  slant, 
and  spacin,g.  Speed  is  the  result  of 
persistently  trainin.g  the  muscles  and 
of  keeping  them  in  practice. 

In  attempting  to  improve  your  pen- 
manship, you  must  bring  yourself  to 
realize  that  the  results  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  length  and 
thoughtfulness  of  your  practice.  To 
scribble  aimlessly  on  paper,  thinking 
to  call  it  practice,  is  time  worse  than 
wasted.  Good  penmanship  practice 
involves  hard  work  and  hard  thinking. 

Spelling 

The  examination  in  spelling  consists 
of  twenty  words  which  the  competitor 
is  required  to  write  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced and  defined.  For  example: 
"Hasten — To  hurry."  The  competitor 
is  given  plenty  of  time  to  write  the 
word  "Hasten"  before  the  ne.xt  word 
is  pronounced. 

The  applicant  should  be  sure  that 
the  word  pronounced  is  correctly  un- 
derstood: if  there  is  anj-  doubt  he 
should  ask  to  have  the  word  repeated. 


In  preparing  for  the  e.xamination  in 
this  subject  any  text  may  be  used.  Be- 
fore attempting  to  study  the  spelling 
of  any  word,  you  should  be  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  Consult  any  good  dictionary 
when  in  doubt  as  to  meaning  or  pro- 
nunciation of  a  word.  One  of  the 
l)est  plans  1  know  of  to  study  spell- 
ing, is  to  have  some  one  pronounce, 
saj'  about  100  words  at  a  time,  and 
then  make  a  list  of  mis-spelled  words 
until  you  are  positive  that  you  can 
spell  every  word  in  the  list  and  give 
the  meaning  of  it.  When  you  have 
mastered  one  list  then  have  another 
100  words  pronounced  to  you  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner.  I  believe 
you  can  master  100  words  or  more 
daily  under  this  plan,  and  I  feel  sure 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  results, 

THE  COMMISSION  REQUIRES 
THAT  ALL  WORDS  BE  BEGUN 
WITH  CAPITAL  LETTERS.  A 
DEDUCTION  OF  1  PER  CENT  IS 
MADE  FOR  EACH  ERROR  IN 
CAPITALIZATION. 

The  words  should  be  written  in  a 
column  and  should  be  plainly  and 
neatly  written  in  ink.  Do  not  make 
a  number  of  erasures  and  then  won- 
der why  you  failed  to  secure  a  better 
rating.  REMEMBER  YOUR  PA- 
PER WILL  BE  T.AKEN  UP  -AS 
SOON  AS  THE  EXAMINER  FIN- 
I  S  H  E  S  PRONOUNCING  THE 
WORDS. 

Arithmetic 

The  first-grade  examination  in 
arithmetic  embraces  the  fundamental 
rules,  fractions,  percentage,  interest, 
discount,  analysis  and  statement  of 
simple  accounts.  There  are  usually 
five  problems  in  the  test.  In  solving 
the  problems  it  is  necessary  that  the 
work  be  given  in  full  so  as  to  show 
all  figures  and  signs  necessary  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  im- 
portant that  your  figures  be  neat  and 
plain,  and  no  unnecessary  figures 
should  appear  on  the  e.xamination 
sheet. 

You  will  be  given  a  sheet  of  scratch 
paper  and  you  are  allowed  to  use  a 
pencil  to  figure  the  problems  out  on 
this,  but  the  scratch  paper  must  be 
handed  to  the  examiner  with  your  ex- 
amination sheets.  In  transferring  your 
solutions  to  the  examination  sheet  be 
very  careful  not  to  omit  any  figures 
that  are  necessary  to  make  your  solu- 
tion clear.  Write  the  word  "Answer" 
or  its  abbreviation  ".\ns."  after  the 
answer  to  each  problem.  REMEM- 
BER ALL  FIGURES  NECESSARY' 
TO  Y'OUR  SOLUTION  OF  THE 
PROBLEM  MUST  APPEAR  ON 
THE  EXAMIXATIOX  SHEET  IN 
THE  SPACE  PROVIDED  FOR 
THE  SOLUTION.  Be  careful  not 
to  soil  or  in  any  way  spoil  your  e.x- 
amination sheet,  for  you  will  not  be 
furnished  with  another.  Know  you 
are  right  before  goin.g  ahead.  This 
will  avoid  any  changes  or  erasures  in 
your  work.  Should  you  make  an  er- 
ror, it  is  better  to  cross  the  incorrect 
part  out  neatly  than  it  is  to  erase. 
L'nder  no  circumstances  attempt  to 
copy   from   another   applicant's    paper 
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nor  do  not  allow  anyone  to  copy  from 
your  paper.  To  do  so  may  not  only 
iiican  failure  for  you  in  the  examina- 
tion, but  may  bar  you  from  any  future 
examinations.  A  fraction  in  the  an- 
swer must  be  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms.  Do  not  write  the  solution  on 
the  examination  sheet  with  your  pen- 
cil; use  pen  and  ink.  The  solution 
must  be  properly  punctuated.  Take 
your  time;  do  not  rush  through  the 
work.  You  will  be  well  repaid  for 
the  time  you  spend  in  earnest,  con- 
scientious thought  before  trying  to 
solve  the  problems. 

Geography   of  the   United   States 

This  treatment  of  geography  is  in- 
tended for  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  either  the  Postal  Service  or  the 
Railway   Mail  Service. 

In  this  subject  you  will  be  given 
about  five  questions  relating  to  the 
boundaries  of  states,  capitals  of  the 
states,  largest  cities,  rivers,  and  other 
bodies  of  water,  and  the  location  of 
cities  by  states. 

Do  not  add  to  an  answer  anything 
that  is  not  required  by  the  question; 
for  example,  do  not  name  four  states 
when  asked  to  name  hut  three.  An 
unnecessary  addition  to  an  answer  re- 
ceives no  credit  if  correct,  and  is 
charged  with  an  error  if  incorrect.  If 
you  desire  to  correct  an  answer,  draw 
your  pen  through  the  part  to  be  re- 
jected and  write  the  part  correctly. 
It  is  better  to  do  this  than  to  erase. 

In  locating  a  town  or  city  which  is 
situated  upon  a  river,  lake,  bay  or 
other  body  of  water,  that  fact  should 
be  so  stated.  For  example.  "Cincin- 
nati is  situated  in  the  Southwestern 
part  of  Ohio  on  the  Ohio  River." 

In  preparing  for  this  examination: 

1.  The  location  of  each  state 
should  be  learned. 

2.  The  capital  of  each  state  should 
be  learned. 

3.  The  largest  city  in  each  state 
and  its  location  in  the  state  should 
be  learned. 

4.  You  should  be  able  to  locate 
any  one  of  the  important  rivers  of  the 
U.  S.  and  to  name  all  important  cities 
located  on  them. 

o.  You  should  be  able  to  locate  all 
straits,  sounds,  gulfs,  bays,  lakes, 
capes,  and  mountains  of  any  import- 
ance in  the  U.  S. 

6.  You  should  be  able  to  "bound" 
any  state  in  the  Union,  name  its  capi- 
tal, largest  city,  and  all  other  import- 
ant cities  in  it. 

Civil   Government   of   the   United 
States 

This  subject  is  practically  a  study  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Questions  are  not  asked  upon  the 
government  of  the  several  states. 

The  constitution  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions, each  section  dealing  with  one 
main  topic,  which  is  sub-divided,  these 
divisions  being  numbered.  Read  it 
section  by  section  very  carefully,  be- 
itig  sure  that  you  understand  it  as 
you  go. 

National  history  is  being  made  ev- 
ery day.  Keep  in  touch  with  import- 
ant current  events  as  treated  in  news- 


papers and  periodicals.  There  are 
many  magazines  today  that  give  in 
brief  form,  accounts  of  happenings  of 
importance.  The  daily  papers  discuss 
those  matters  of  government  that  are 
most  likely  to  suggest  questions  for 
examination,  and  the  candidate  would 
do  well  to  keep  himself  informed 
along  these  lines. 

You  should  be  able  to  give  the 
names  of  the  principal  officials,  such 
as  President  and  \'ice-President  of  the 
United  States,  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  United  States  Senators 
from  your  State,  your  own  Represen- 
tative, the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  Governor  of 
your  state. 

Letter  Writing 

In  this  exercise  the  competitor  is 
usually  given  a  choice  of  two  or  more 
subjects  upon  which  to  write,  and  it 
is  both  natural  and  wise  to  select  the 
one  with  which  he  is  most  familiar. 

In  marking  the  manuscript  for  this 
subject  the  commission  will  take  into 
consideration  its  errors  in  form  and 
address,  in  spelling,  capitalization, 
punctuation,  syntax,  style,  and  its  ad- 
herence to  and  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject given,  and  its  value  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  examiners  marked  on  a 
scale  of  I'OO.  This  e.xercise  is  designed 
chiefly  to  test  the  competitor's  skill  in 
simple   English  composition. 

After  you  have  selected  the  subject 
you  desire  to  write  upon,  the  ne.\t 
thing  to  do  is  to  think  the  matter  over 
carefully.  It  is  economy  to  spend  half 
the  available  time  in  getting  ready, 
before  a  word  is  placed  upon  paper. 

The  subjects  are  usually  connected 
with  current  events,  or  topics  which 
are  in  the  public  mind,  and  it  is  indis- 
pensable in  preparing  for  these  exam- 
nations  to  read  the  editorial  pa.ges  of 
the  best  newspapers  and  the  leading 
articles  of  some  of  the  magazines  de- 
voted to  current  events. 

It  is  not  intended  to  give  a  com- 
pleted treatment  of  the  subject  in  this 
article,  but  to  give  such  information 
as  to  enable  the  competitor  to  write 
a  letter  which  shall  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  thereby  secure  a  high  rating. 

NOTE — In  this  e.xamination  you 
will  be  directed  to  sign  the  number 
given  you  by  the  examiner  instead  of 
your  name.  Do  not  forget  to  do  this 
iLS   directed. 

The   Plan  of  the  Composition  or 
Letter 

It  is  best  to  preiiare  in  j-our  mind, 
or  on  paper,  an  outline  or  plan  of  the 
subject  upon  which  you  wish  to  write, 
arranging  a  series  of  topics  into  which 
the  question  is  naturally  divided.  This 
will  aid  you  in  determining  the  begin- 
ning of  paragraphs. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  are 
to  write  upon  the  subject,  "Name 
some  of  the  tises  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy." The  following  would  be  a 
good  outline  to  prepare  before  begin- 
ning to  write  your  letter: 


1.  its  place  among  modern  inven- 
tions. 

3.  .-^s  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  com- 
munication. 

3.  In  regard  to  safety  at  sea. 

4.  \'alue  and  comfort  to  passen- 
gers. 

5.  Probable  uses  to  aerial  naviga- 
tion. 

Report  Writing 

In  this  e.xercise  the  competitor  is 
given  a  loose  statement  of  facts  400 
to  500  words  in  length,  which  he  is  to 
summarize  and  arrange  into  an  or- 
derly, concise,  and  grammatical  state- 
ment of  the  essential  facts,  consisting 
of  not  more  than  200  words. 

To  prepare  for  this  subject  close  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  spelling, 
punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  the 
correct  forms  of  words,  and  letter 
writing.  In  fact,  you  will  have  to  give 
this  e.xercise  your  very  best  efTort. 

In  grading  this  e.xercise.  the  a.xam- 
iners  will  take  into  consideration  the 
errors  in  form  and  address,  in  spell- 
ing, capitalization,  punctuation,  syn- 
ta.x,  and  style;  also  the  conciseness 
and  completeness  of  the  summary. 
The  exercise  is  to  be  written  up  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  and  must  be  address- 
ed to  the  "United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D  C",  and 
must  express  the  substance  of  the  or- 
iginal e.xercise. 

Copying  from  Plain  Copy 

In  this  e.xercise  the  competitor  is 
given  a  copy  (usually  in  type)  and  he 
is  instructed  to  make  an  exact  pen- 
written  copy  of  it.  You  will  be  in- 
structed to  paragraph,  spell,  capitalize 
and  punctuate  precisely  as  in  the  copy. 
.All  omissions  and  mistakes  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  rating  this 
subject. 

The  matter  to  be  copied  may  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  contain  words  printed 
in  large  capitals,  in  small  capitals  and 
in  Italics.  This  arrangement  of  type 
has  to  be  shown  in  the  competitor's 
copy  as  follows: 

1.  Words  printed  in  large  capitals 
are  shown  in  the  competitor's  copy 
with  three  horizontal  lines  drawn  be- 
neath each  word. 

2.  A\'hen  words  that  are  in  large 
capitals  in  the  plain  copy  should  be 
be.gun  with  capitals,  they  are  so  writ- 
ten in  the  competitor's  copy. 

;;.  Small  capitals  differ  from  large 
capitals  only  in  size. 

4.  Words  printed  in  small  capitals 
are  shown  in  the  competitor's  copy 
with  two  horizontal  lines  drawn  be- 
neath each  word. 

.5.  Words  printed  in  italics  are 
shown  in  the  competitor's  copy  with 
one  horizontal  line  drawn  beneath 
each  word. 

6.  Ordinary  small  letters  are 
shown  in  the  competitor's  copy  in  or- 
dinary handwriting.  Such  words  in 
the  competitor's  copy  are  capitalized 
the  same  as  they  are  found  in  the 
ti\en  copy  and  such  capitalization 
is  not  underlined. 

(Continued  in  Januarv) 
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Side  Lights  On 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

p.  B.  S.  PETERS 

Manual  Training  High  School 

Kansas  City>  Mo. 

LAW  OF  LOST  PROPERTY 

When  some  article  of  personal 
property  is  lost  it  frequently  becomes 
a  question  as  to 
who  m  it  belongs, 
whether  to  the  owner 
of  the  place  where  it 
was  found;  its  tenant; 
its  former  occupant; 
the  finder;  or  the  or- 
iginal owner  of  the 
lost  property. 

As  a  general  pro- 
position it  may  be 
stated  that  one  who  loses  his  property 
does  not  lose  his  right  thereto,  al- 
though it  is  found  by  another,  and  the 
one  who  lost  it  may  recover  from  the 
holder,  whoever  he  may  be,  provided 
the  claim  as  owner  is  not  barred  by  a 
Statute  of  Limitation  or  some  special 
custom. 

Duties  of  the  Finder 
The  rights  and  duties  of  the  finder 
are  more  complex.  The  law  does  not 
require  nor  compel  one  who  accident- 
ally finds  the  property  of  another  to 
take  it  into  his  care.  He  may  pass  it 
by  and  leave  its  possession  to  some 
one  else.  .\nd  if  he  d6es  take  it  into 
his  control  and  custody  he  does  so 
merely  as  a  holder  or  custodian  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rightful  owner.  In 
doing  this  he  necessarily  assumes 
considerable  personal  responsibility, 
which  may  later  result  in  much  in- 
convenience— or  serious  consequences 
— if  he  fails  to  find  the  true  owner. 

Under  the  statutory  provisions  of 
many  jurisdictions  the  finder  must 
go  before  a  public  official  and  there 
make  certain  affidavits  concerning  the 
finding  of  the  property,  if  its  value 
e.xceeds  a  fixed  amount,  stating  where 
it  was  found,  that  the  owner  is  un- 
known, and  the  finder  has  not  secretly 
withheld  or  disposed  of  any  part  of 
It.  A  neglect  to  comply  with  these 
requirements — where  they  are  ex- 
acted— may  impose  a  penalty  upon 
the  finder,  even  subjecting  him  to  a 
charge  of  larceny  or  possibly  to  be 
accused  as  a  common  thief.  This  is 
on  the  assumption  in  law  that  he  has 
converted  the  lost  article  to  his  own 
use. 

The  finder  also  has  been  held  liable 
in  some  instances  for  property  found 
and  delivered  to  the  wrong  person  or 
owner.  This  puts  an  additional  care 
on  one  who  through  kindly  intentions 
takes  charge  of  lost  property  to  make 
a  reasonable  investigation  before  de- 
livering it  to  a  spurious  owner.  If  the 
article  is  found  upon  a  street  car  this 
responsibility  can  be  obviated  by 
turning  the  property  over  to  the  con- 
ductor, or  the  "lost  property"  depart- 
ment of  the  company  (taking  a  receipt 
therefor,  admitting  the  finder's 
claim) — not  that  the  company  has  a 
better   riglit,   or   any   right   at   all.   but 


tliat  this  is  probably  the  best  way  of 
locating  the  owner.  Articles  of  value 
found  upon  the  highway  or  street 
should  be  left  at  the  nearest  police 
station,  or  the  authorities  should  be 
notified  of  the  finding.  If  the  property 
is  not  claimed  within  a  reasonable 
titne  the  finder  may  rightfully  insist 
upon  its  return — if  left  with  some  one 
else  pending  the  discovery  of  the  true 
owner. 

Finders,  Keepers 

The  old  saying  that  "finding  is  keep- 
ing" is  no  longer  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon law — if  it  was  ever  so  considered. 
Yet.  one  who  finds  a  lost  article  has 
a  property  right  in  it,  a  title  against 
all  the  world  except  the  rightful  own- 
er, or  his  representative,  and  as  such 
he  has  the  right  of  possession  to  it 
against  a  mere  stranger  or  wrongdoer. 
Thus,  if  Thomas  Jefferson  in  walking 
down  the  street  on  a  sunny  Sunday 
afternoon  should  find  a  valuable  gold 
ring,  and  on  Monday  he  should  be  so 
careless  or  unfortunate  as  to  lose  it 
and  this  time  if  the  fortunate  lucky- 
finder  should  be  John  Adams,  never- 
theless our  friend  Jeflferson  is  entitled 
to  its  possession  and  he  would  be 
permitted  to  recover  the  jewel  from 
.\dams,  provided,  always,  of  course, 
the  true  owner  was  still  unknown.  In 
other  words,  the  finder  is  said  to 
"stand  in  the  shoes"  of  the  lawful 
owner  until  that  person  identifies  and 
claims  his  propert)-. 

If  the  finder  has  complied  with  the 
law  as  made  and  provided  and  the 
rightful  owner  cannot  be  found,  the 
lost  article  then  becomes  the  property 
of  the  former;  but  before  he  can  ac- 
quire an  absolute  title  the  fortner 
nmst  have  completely  relinquished 
his  rights.  Nor  can  a  finder  of  lost 
property  claim  a  reward  from  the 
owner  for  finding  the  property,  if 
none  has  been  previously  offered  or 
promised.  Neither  is  the  finder  en- 
titled to  a  reward  where  one  has  been 
promised  if  the  property  was  returned 
by  the  finder  in  ignorance  of  a  reward 
for  its  return. 

How  Lost 

Property  may  be  separated  from 
the  owner  by  being  abandoned,  or 
lost,  or  mislaid.  If  abandoned  it  re- 
turns to  the  common  mass  and  be- 
longs to  the  one  who  first  takes  it 
into  his  possession.  If  lost  it  must 
have  been  unintentionally  or  involun- 
tarily parted  with,  in  which  case  and 
under  certain  conditions  dependent 
upon  where  found,  its  qualified  posses- 
sion belongs  to  the  one  who  first  dis- 
covered it  until,  as  previously  stated, 
the  true  owner  claims  it.  But  if  it  is 
intentionally  put  down  and  the  owner 
is  merely  unable  to  recall  where  he 
left  it  and  be  unable  to  find  it,  it  is 
not  lost  in  a  legal  sense. 

So  far  as  money  is  concerned,  men 
are  not  known  to  abandon  it,  hence  if 
money  be  found  on  the  street  or  high- 
way, or  on  the  ground,  or  the  floor  of 
a  public  building,  it  will  neither  be 
considered  as  abandoned  or  voluntar- 
ily placed  there  and  forgotten.  There- 
fore, money  or  other  property  volun- 
taril5-    laid    down    and    forgotten,    not 


being  considered  as  lost,  should  be 
placed  in  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
owner  of  the  shop,  bank,  store,  or 
other  place  where  it  was  left  rather 
than  in  the  care  of  the  one  who  hap- 
pens to  discover  and  pick  it  up. 

In  a  somewhat  recent  case  the 
plaintiff,  who  had  rented  a  safe  de- 
posit box  and  while  using  the  cus- 
tomer's private  room  found  an  en- 
velope lying  on  the  corner  of  the 
desk,  which  contained  bills  amounting 
to  several  hundreds  of  dollars.  The 
plaintiff  handed  the  envelope  and 
money  to  an  officer  of  the  company 
who  diligently  made  an  effort  to  find 
the  rightful  owner.  After  a  lapse  of 
time  the  finder  demanded  the  return 
of  the  money.  Failing  to  get  it  he 
sought  the  aid  of  the  'courts  to  obtain 
its  possession.  The  courts  decided 
that  the  deposit  company  was  entitled 
to  the  custody  of  the  money  subject 
to  the  discovery  of  the  lawful  owner, 
whenever  he  might  be  found. 

Legally  Lost 

The  thing  to  have  been  legally  lost 
must  also  have  been  actually  lost  and 
not  simply  mislaid.  If  the  article  has 
been  voluntarilj'  and  purposely  placed 
in  a  certain  place  for  a  time  with  the 
intention  of  retaking  it,  and  if  through 
a  failure  to  recollect  the  place  where 
it  was  placed  it  would  not,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  be  considered  lost  pro- 
perty. Placing  a  pocketbook  on  a 
table  and  omitting  or  forgetting  to 
take  it  away  would  not  be  considered 
losing  it  in  the  sense  in  which  pro- 
perty is  ordinarily  considered  lost. 
Where  a  man  left  a  purse  on  a  desk 
111  a  bank  and  thinking  he  had  lost  it 
offered  a  reward  to  anyone  who  found 
it  was  not  obliged  to  pay  the  reward, 
as  the  court  held  that  the  purse  had 
not  been  lost  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  been  found. 

But  in  another  case  a  wallet  was 
found  upon  the  floor  of  a  shop  and 
the  finder  handed  it  to  the  shop- 
keeper to  be  returned  to  the  one  who 
lost  it.  At  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  the  owner  not  being  found,  the 
finder  of  the  wallet  demanded  its  re- 
turn. The  shopkeeper  refused  to 
comply  with  the  demand  upon  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  found  upon 
his  premises,  and  he  was  therefore  en- 
titled to  it.  Upon  a  suit  for  its  re- 
covery the  wallet  was  awarded  to  the 
one  who  found  it  upon  the  theory 
that  it  had  been  lost  and  the  title  of 
the  finder  was  absolute  except  as  to 
the  real  owner,  if  he  should  ever  ap- 
pear to  claim  it. 


C.  S.  Bedinger.  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Business  Training,  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  &  Mechanical  College, 
Stillwater,  Okla.,  reports  that  their 
enrollment  in  the  business  depart- 
ment will  reach  two  hundred  students 
this  year.  Surely  this  department  is 
growing  under  Mr.  Bedinger's  super- 
vision. Mr.  Bedinger  is  not  only  a 
capable  teacher  of  business  subjects, 
but  also  writes  a  very  practical  busi- 
ness hand,  as  many  of  our  readers 
know.  We  hope  to  present  some  of 
his   work  in   our  journal  before   long. 
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MATHEMATICS 

O.  S.  SMITH 

High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit*  Mich. 


FREAK   PROBLEMS 

All  examination  of  the  old  text 
books  reveals  the  fact  that  many  prob- 
lems were  of  an  im- 
practical nature.  They 
were  supposed  to  be 
used  as  a  developer 
of  reasoning  powers, 
as  if  a  practical  ques- 
tion had  no  merit  of 
that  kind. 

.\.s  an  instance  let 
me  point  out  one 
problem  that  is  a  pro- 
totype of  many  others.  This  particu- 
lar problem  appears  in  Stoddard's 
.\merican  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 
published  in  1849,  and  is  as  follows: 

"!  am  constrained  to  plant  a  grove; 
To  please  the  lady  that  I   love, 
This  ample  grove  is  to  compose 
Nineteen  trees  in  nineteen  rows; 
Five  trees  in  each  row  I  must  place 
Or  I   shall  never  see  her  face." 

This  seems  to  be  poor  poetry  but 
worse  arithmetic.  The  book  fails  to 
state  how  many  young  men  never 
again  saw  the  face  of  their  fair  young 
friends  because  they  could  not  figure 
out  how  to  plant  such  a  grove.  I  be- 
lieve our  present-day  young  women 
are  far  too  practical  to  judge  by  such 
a  test.  They  would  rather  have  a 
young  man  know  something  about 
calculating  interest  on  bonds,  or  to 
be  able  to  explain  the  intricacies  of  a 
modern   life   insurance  policy. 

W'e  all  remember  the  problems 
about  the  fox,  geese,  and  corn,  about 
the  frog  jumping  out  of  the  well  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
What  good  service  did  they  perform? 
"Well,"  says  some  one,  "they  made 
a  fellow  get  down  and  think."  Yes 
that  is  true,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
are  there  not  plenty  of  problems  pre- 
sented by  present-day  business  affairs 
that  will  also  make  "a  fellow  get 
down  and  think?"  This  being  so, 
why  not  spend  time  on  the  latter? 
Furthermore,  if  the  old  line  of  prob- 
lems were  so  successful  in  developing 
thinkers,  why  was  it  necessary  for 
business  men  to  demand  another  kind 
of  training  for  their  assistants?  There 
must  have  been  a  weakness  some- 
where. We 'all  know  people  who  can 
solve  this  type  of  problem  but  who 
can  not  figure  the  interest  on  a  note 
for  .IS  days  at  6%,  and  do  it  in  a 
reasonable  time  using  less  than  three 
or  four  pages  of  paper. 

Some  one  says.  "Why  should  a 
carpenter,  a  dishwasher,  or  a  shoe- 
maker be  taught  about  bonds,  etc.?" 
Well,  isn't  this  just  as  important  as 
to  know  how  to  plant  the  grove  in 
the  problem  given  above?  The  dish- 
washer or  shoemaker  of  todav  is  the 
bond  buyer  of  tomorrow.  Go  into 
any  large  bank  in  any  leading  citv 
of  the  United  States  and  inquire  if 
dishwashers    and    boot-blacks    are    in- 


quiring about  and  buying  bonds,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  reply. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  mat- 
ter. Only  a  day  or  two  previous  to 
the  time  this  article  was  written  I 
read  an  editorial  in  a  leading  news- 
paper in  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  taken  to  task  for 
asking  a  certain  question.  Leave  out 
the  question  of  politics.  The  paper 
stated  that  the  President,  owing  to 
his  pedagogical  turn  of  mind  was  in 
the  habit  of  asking  catch  questions, 
etc.  There  are  many  people  —  just 
like  this  editor — who  still  persist  in 
Ijelieving  that  one  of  the  great  func- 
tions of  teaching  is  to  ask  catch  ques- 
tions. We  -of  the  commercial  depart- 
ments are  too  busy  trying  to  teach 
important  things  to  bother  with  catch 
questions, — or  at  least  we  should  be. 

In  the  third  edition  of  Elements  of 
Arithmetic,  by  Augustus  De  Morgan, 
in  ISSd,  there  is  a  note  in  the  preface 
which  says:  ,  "The  greatest  difticulty 
which  an  arithmetical  master  finds,  is 
that  of  procuring  a  sufticient  numlier 
of  examples."  What  De  Morgan  said 
then  is  true  today.  The  great  lack  of 
practical  problems  that  will  illustrate 
the  different  practices  in  any  one  line 
of  business  is  the  greatest  weakness 
that  appears  in  our  modern  arith- 
metics. 

Too  many  teachers  will  quibljle 
over  some  "small-fry"  problem  in 
arithmetic  and  let  a  veritalile  whale 
escape.  Why  do  they  not  go  out  and 
see  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
around  them  and  find  out  the  business 
man's  way  of  looking  at  these  matters? 
\\-\y  wide  awake  teacher  can  gather 
scores  of  good  problems  by  going  to 
l)usiness  houses  and  asking  to  see 
their  bills,  how  they  figure  discounts, 
or  calculate  interest,  or  their  customs 
in  dealing  with  commercial  papers  o; 
various  kinds.  Do  not  pin  your  faith 
to  the  statements  of  some  one  busi- 
ness house  but  "keep  everlastingly  at 
it." 

The  modern  liooks  contain  but  a 
verj'  small  proportion  of  the  so-called 
intellectual  problems.  K  certain  num- 
ber of  these  problems,  no  doubt,  serve 
a  good  purpose,  but  they  should  be 
kept  in  a  classification  entirely  l)y 
themselves. 

We  are  showing  a  great  deal  of 
progress  along  this  line,  but  in  some 
other  directions  we  are  still  slow  in 
making  progress. 

By  presenting  a  few  more  problems 
that  have  been  taken  from  some  of 
the  older  books  we  will  close  this 
contriliution. 

Stoddard's  American  Intellectual 
."Vrith..  p.  152: 

"A  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  B, 
and  the  interest  of  their  united  for- 
tunes for  4  years  and  2  months,  at 
6%,  it  $600.  How  much  is  each  worth? 

DaboU,  Schoolmaster's  Assistant: 
"Just  16  yards  of  German  serge 

For  90  dimes  had  I; 

How    many    yards    of    that    same 
cloth 

Will  14  eagles  buy?" 


"Seven  gentlemen  met  at  an  inn, 
and  were  so  well  pleased  with  their 
host,  and  with  each  other,  that  thej' 
agreed  to  tarry  so  long  as  they,  to- 
gether with  their  host,  could  sit  every 
day  in  a  different  position  at  dinner: 
how  long  must  they  have  staid  at 
said  inn  to  have  fulfilled  their  agree- 
ment?" 

You  may  be  somewhat  surprised  to 
know  that,  by  the  answer  given,  the 
visit  would  have  extended  to  110 
years  and  ITO  days.  In  the  slang  of 
today,  it  would  have  1)een  "some 
visit." 

In  this  same  book  cube  root  was 
treated  without  a  practical  problem 
and  under  square  root  were  two  or 
three,  among  which  were  the  follov\'- 
ing: 

"A  certain  general  has  an  army  of 
dlS4  men;  how  many  must  he  place 
in  rank  and  file,  to  form  them  into  a 
square." 

Haynes'  Translation  of  Bezout 
from  the  French  treats  profit  and 
loss  with  5  problems,  but  in  progres- 
sions there  are  a  great  many  more 
problems,  among  which  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

"What  sum  would  purchase  a  horse 
with  four  shoes,  and  8  nails  in  each 
shoe;  at  one  farthing  for  the  first 
nail,  and  two  for  the  second,  a  penny 
for  the  third  and  doubling  to  the 
last?" 

Just  calculate  tliis  for  yourself  and 
see  what  an  expensive  horse  it  was. 

My  question  for  all  these  problems 
is  this:  "If  it  is  necessary  to  have 
these  problems  in  a  book  why  could 
they  not  have  been  stated  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  interesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  applied  to  something 
practical?" 


E.   C.   T.   A. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association 
met  in  Philadelphia  Saturday,  Octolier 
14th.  A  tentative  program  for  the 
Baltimore  meeting  was  outlined,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  this  one  will  be  fully 
up  to  the  standard  of  previous  years. 
It  was  the  aim  of  the  Board  to  include 
matters  of  interest  not  only  to  the 
public  schools,  but  to  the  private  com- 
mercial schools.  The  meetings  of  the 
Convention  will  be  held  in  the  Balti- 
more Business  College,  Baltimore. 
Md.,  on  .\pril  5,  6  and  7,   IHIT. 

The  Convention  Headquarters  have 
not  been  definitely  decided  upon,  but 
will  be  either  the  Belvidere.  Emerson 
or   Rennett  Hotel. 

The  Round  Table  features  of  the 
last  two  Conventions  will  be  retained, 
and  suggestions  for  additional  Round 
Tables  will  be  gratefully  received  liy 
the  Executive  Board.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  puljlish  a  program  without 
advertising  matter  and  to  provide  ex- 
hibit spaces  similar  to  that  in  New 
York. 

D.  A.  McMILLIN,  Secretary. 

Central  High  School. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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Pres.,  J.   F.   Fish,   Chicago. 

Tst  V.  Pres.,  James  C.  Reed,  White- 
water, Wis. 

2nd  V.  Pres.,  Miss  E.  M.  Johnston, 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  PRESIDENT'S 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  President  and  Members:  Last 
December  you,  bj'  your  votes,  placed 
me  at  the  head  of  the  Federation  as 
jour  director,  so  you  must  now  take 
your  medicine.  At  a  very  early  stage, 
a  conservative  and  wise  father  adrpon- 
ished  your  President  to  shun  notes 
and  to  this  day  that  warning  has  been 
heeded,  so  I  shall  not  speak  from 
notes.  This  being  the  case,  I  shall 
naturally  have  to  depend  upon  my 
topics  as  I  have  them  in  my  head. 
To  use  an  expression  of  my  friends, 
"I   have  them  in  a  nut  shell." 

The  spirit  of  unity  which  was  so 
much  in  evidence  last  year  has  been 
fostered  by  this  administration,  and 
if  any  former  president  has  had  more 
loyal  co-operation  from  his  commit- 
teemen, his  officers  of  the  several  sec- 
tions and  their  executive  committees 
than  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
ol'hce.  he  was  certainly  fortunate.  As 
stated  in  an  early  edition  of  Federa- 
tion Herald  the  President  is  a  mite 
fading  into  insignificance  unless  he 
be  accorded  the  unqualified  co-oper- 
ation of  all  of  his  fellow  officers  and 
committeemen,  and  certainlj-  the  ful- 
lest co-operation  has  been  granted 
me. 

The  six  national  organizations, 
their  aims  and  purposes  and  the  ef- 
forts of  their  officers  and  members 
must  he  united  in  one  common  indi- 
vidual effort  else  little  can  be  hoped 
fo'r.  They  constitute  the  Federation, 
and  from  the  superintendent,  man- 
ager and  proprietor  down  to  the 
teacher,  their  aim  must  be  a  common 
one.  that  of  serving  the  busy  man  of 
the  world's  aflfairs  through  the  output 
of  their  school — the  graduate.  We 
have  six  sections,  all  vieing  with  each 
other  in  an  eflfort  to  serve  their  fel- 
lowmen.  This  can  only  be  done 
through  a  unity  of  spirit,  a  unity  of 
efTort.  a  realization  of  the  truthful- 
ness  of  the   expression.  "Who   serves 


Three  j'ears,  M.  H.  Lockyear, 
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F'our  years,  B.  F.  Williams.  Des 
Moines. 
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best,  profits  most."'  There  must  be 
no  pett}-  jealousies,  no  envy  of  the 
accomplishments  of  another,  no  fac- 
tionalism, but  a  recognition  of  condi- 
tions which  must  be  met  through  one 
channel  or  another,  each  leading  to 
the  one  common  end — a  preparation 
for  service.  No  matter  whether  suc- 
cess be  attained  through  this  or  that 
class  of  schools,  through  the  aid  of 
this  or  that  text  book  or  mechanical 
appliance,  it  must  come  through  cor- 
relation of  variety  of  methods  and 
texts  best  suited  to  'local  needs  and 
finally  to  national  and  international 
requirements. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration has  such  unity  of  spirit  and 
purpose  been  in  evidence  as  during 
this  year  which  is  just  closing.  I 
wish  I  might  thank  each  and  every- 
one of  you,  every  one  holding  mem- 
bership in  the  several  sections  repre- 


Fish,  President,  1915, 
Chicago 


sentmg  your  respective  activities  in 
this  great  Federation,  individually. 
Certainly.  I  have  been  blessed  with 
every  assistance  within  your  power. 

Let  me  now  tell  you  something  of 
our  activities.  Immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  1914  Convention  and  be- 
fore many  of  you  had  left  this  hotel, 
retiring  President  Pack  and  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  of  the  office  were  busy 
with  plans  looking  toward  this  Con- 
vention. The  morning  following,  a 
hasty  skirmish  about  the  lobbies  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  there  were  still 
on  the  ground  several  ex-Presidents 
and  many  other  officers  and  commit- 
teemen who  had  served  the  Federa- 
tion in  years  past.  We  learn  from  ex- 
perience and  from  the  experiences  of 
others,  and  every  vestige  of  informa- 
tion available  which  might  enable  us 
to  shape  a  wise  administration  and 
one  which  might  be  reasonably  cer- 
tain of  success  was  collected.  The 
nlans  which  have  been  followed  out 
for  these  meetings  were  then  shaped, 
and  before  another  week  had  passed, 
the  pledge  of  every  executive,  asso- 
ciate officer  and  committee  man  was 
in  the  possession  of  your  President, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  first  three 
months,  it  was  felt,  indeed  was  in 
evidence,  that  already  as  much  work, 
if  not  more,  had  been  done  than  dur- 
ing the  entire  year  of  almost  any  pre- 
vious campaign. 

Our  Activities.  Perhaps  you  recall 
the  splendid  address  delivered  to  you 
last  December  by  Dr.  Capin  who 
came  as  a  representative  of  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Doctor  P.  P.  Claxton.  Perhaps  you 
recall  how  he  pointed  out  to  you  and 
to  me  a  way  through  which  we  could 
be  of  service  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  how  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  through  the  Bureau  of 
Education  could  be  of  assistance  to 
us.  He  told  you  that  the  Bureau  of 
ICducation  was  not  an  administrative 
office  but  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  data  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  publish  reports 
.showing  conditions  throughout  the 
country,  which  through  proper  effort 
and  co-operation  might  be  met.  He 
told  you.  too.  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  was  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  render  whatever  assist- 
ance might  lie  within  his  power  to- 
ward the  furtherance  of  the  helpful- 
ness of  commercial  training  through 
the  youth  of  our  land  to  our  nation 
and  to  other  nations  with  which  we 
have  commercial  intercourse.  He  in- 
vited co-operation,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion   of    Mr.    Sherwin    Codv,    who 
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two  years  since  fathered  a  resolution 
wliicli  resulted  in  a  petition  to  Con- 
o-ress  to  appropriate  $25,000.00  toward 
the  furtherance  of  commercial  educa- 
tion throughout  the  United  States, 
I'resident  Peck  appoionted  as  a  Com- 
mittee on  Co-operation,  Mr.  H.  E.  V. 
I'orter,  Jamestown.  New  York,  as 
Chairman,  Mr.  C.  P.  Zaner,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  as  Secretary,  and  as  asso- 
ciates, Honorable  J.  E.  Gill,  Trenton, 
Aew  Jersey,  Mr.  Sherwin  Cody  and 
Mr.  V\'illiam  Bachrach,  of  Chicago, 
they  to  confer  and  co-operate  with 
Commissioner  Claxton  in  an  effort  to 
advance  the  cause  of  commercial  ed- 
ucation.   ' 

This   committee,   through   its   chair- 
man and  as  many  of  his  associates  as 
lune    been    able    to    accompany    him, 
lias  had  three  conferences  with  Com- 
missioner   Claxton    in    his    office    in 
Washington,    and    a    very    aggressive 
campaign   is  under  way  with   reason- 
able assurance  of  an  appropriation  of 
at    least    $13,000.00   for   the    establish- 
ment   of    a    division    of     commercial 
education  in  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
which    when    headed   by   an    efficient, 
broad-minded,  unbiased  man,  may  do 
much  to  further  advance  the  cause  of 
commercial    education    and    to    weld 
every  class  of  school,  every  phase  of 
commercial     training,     every     faction 
and  organization,  local,  state  and  na- 
tional, into  one  grand  working  organ- 
ization   with    the    one    common    aim, 
tiiat  of  perfecting  courses  of  training 
wliich      will      put      our      organization 
where  it  belongs  on  the  map  of  com- 
mercial   activities.      Why,    right    now 
while   we   are   in   session,   there    is   in 
session  in  Washington  under  the  aus- 
pices   of    the    United    States    govern- 
ment   and    by    act    of    Congress,    the 
Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Con- 
gress, and  you  are  represented  in  this 
Congress   in   the   educational    division 
by    a   delegate    in   the    person    of    Mr. 
J.     E.     Fuller,    of    Wilmington,     Del- 
ware,     last    j'ear's     President    of    the 
Eastern   Commercial  Teachers'  .'Ksso- 
ciation,    and    who    will    be    followed 
next  week  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Zaner,  Colum- 
bus,    Ohio,     known     to     all     of     you 
through    the    splendid    service    which 
he    has    rendered   the   Federation   and 
the    cause    of    commercial    education; 
and    standing    in    readiness    to    go    to 
Washington  in  case  either  Mr.  Fuller 
or  Mr.  Zaner  might  find  it  impossible 
to  he  present,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Miller, 
who  has  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
third  President  of  the  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Federation.    It  may 
interest   you   to   know   that   invitation 
to  the  Federation  to  participate  in  the 
deliberations    of    this    very    important 
body    through    delegates    cames    from 
Secretary  of  State   Lansing  and   Act- 
ing   Secretary    General    Swiggett,    of 
the    Pan    American    Congress.      Thus 
vou   see   through   our  activities  and   a 
recognition  of  the  work  we  are  doing. 
we    arc    attracting    not    only    national 
but   mternational   attention. 

During  these  four  days,  we  are 
making  history  and  devising  ways 
and  means  which  will  perpetuate  our 
Useful  activities  and  extend  them  into, 
('.ol    only    knows    what    channels,    but 


sufficient  to  say  that  if  we  cast  aside 
petty  jealousies,  factionalism,  and 
narrow  personal  interests,  nothing  in 
the  world  can  prevent  our  going  on 
and  on  and  extending  our  activities 
to  such  broad  extent  that  the  business 
world  will  consider  that  it  could  not 
have  i;Ione  without  us. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  we  are  still 
in  our  infancy.  At  nineteen,  a  boy 
has  yet  two  years  to  run  before  at- 
taining legal  age.  Twenty  years  ago, 
at  this  very  moment,  some  of  us  who 
have  been  loyal  to  the  cause  of  corn- 
mercial  education  were  right  Iiere  in 
Chicago  engaged  in  the  very  act  of 
organizing  this  splendid  association. 
From  whence  did  it  spring?  From  a 
handful  of  men  known  as  Business 
Educators,  the  majority  of  whom, 
however,  were  but  teachers  of  writ- 
ing. Gradually  our  limits  were  ex- 
tended, section  by  section  was  estab- 
lished and  admitted  into  membership 
or  affiliated,  until  now  we  have  this 
grand,  great,  big  National  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Federation  of  six  great, 
big  national  associations,  each  repre- 
senting a  particular  phase  of  the 
grand  whole  of  commercial  education 
as  it  is  known  and  practiced  today. 
Let  me  caution  to  select  wise  men 
from  your  midst  to  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  this  Federation,  men  who  will 
not  lose  sight  of  the  one  prime  fact — 
that  in  unity  of  strength  and  purpose 
lies  our  success.     I  thank  you. 


BUSINESS  MEN  OF  TOMORROW 

M.    E.    Douglas,   Philadelphia,   Adver- 
tising   Manager,    Curtis    Pub- 
lishing Co. 

The  public  schools  are  common  in 
the  sense  of  being  for  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people.  They  are  one  of  the 
methods  employed  by  our  common- 
wealths for  the  promotion  of  good 
citizenship.  Private  schools  serve  the 
same  purpose.  Thus  our  educational 
problems  have  come  to  be  the  most 
practical    of    business    propositions. 


Clay  D.  Slinker,  President,  1916 
Des  Moines 


There  should  be  no  occasion  for 
surprise,  therefore,  when  representa- 
tives of  educational  institutions  seek 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  meth- 
ods of  other  business  organizations. 
Indeed  the  wonder  is  that  there  have 
nut  been  between  school  and  business, 
more  adaptations  and  adjustments 
according  to  the  progress,  the  exper- 
ience and  the  needs  of  both  types  of 
organizations. 

For  sixteen  years  The  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company  has  been  giving 
boys  training  like  that  which  the 
schools  now  describe  as  vocational, 
helping  boys  to  learn  by  doing,  teach- 
ing boys  to  sell  their  personality  as 
well  as  magazines.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  our  organization  more  than 
fifty  thousand  boys  are  today  learning 
out  of  life  as  well  as  out  of  school 
and  business  books.  Their  work  of 
selling  the  Curtis  publications  is  edu- 
cative in  character. 

The  publications  are  "The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,"  "The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal"  and  "The  Country  Gentle- 
man." By  this  work  the  boys  earn 
more  than  one  million  dollars  each 
vear.  They  sell  in  conformance  with 
local  school,  municipal  and  state  reg- 
ulations. The  method  is  of  peculiar 
value  to  boys  because  under  the  con- 
stant supervision  of  men  skilled  in 
training  salesmen,  it  afifords  a  needed 
practical  experience  which  the  schools 
generally  speaking  do  not  give.  We 
are  glad  now  to  have  thTough  your 
.Secretary,  your  request  that  the  plan 
l.e  explained  here  today. 

The  view  that  the  experience  and 
the  needs  of  commerce  and  industry 
should  not  be  permitted  to  modify 
the  methods  of  the  schools  lest  the 
schools  be  commercialized,  seems  to 
have  had  its  root  in  their  early  re- 
ligious affiliations.  Adherents  of  this 
\iew  have  held  that  our  thoughts,  our 
inspirations,  our  ideals,  include  the 
important  lessons  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools.  This  opinion  seems  to  imply 
opposition  to  practical  suggestions 
from  commercial  or  industrial  sources. 
When  business  proposes  a  plan  or 
method  by  the  adoption  of  which 
Ijoth  the  pupils  and  the  schools  must 
l.enefit,  before  advantage  can  accrue 
to  the  proponent,  I  hold  it  to  be  true 
that  if  rejected,  the  reasons  for  its 
rejection  must  be  on  grounds  other 
than  that  it  tends  to  commercialize 
the  schools.  For  that  objection,  after 
careful  analysis,  I  can  find  only  one 
valid  premise,  namely,  that  business, 
that  commerce  or  trading,  is  unclean. 
However  true  such  a  premise  may 
have  been  in  the  early  history  of  edu- 
ation.  today  it  is  invalid, — it  fails  as  a 
reason  for  denying  that  co-operation 
between  school  and  business  which  is 
essential  for  efficiency  in  our  efforts 
to  prepare  boys  for  life.  And  with  the 
reasons,  the  objection  fails. 

I  know  the  ideals  of  our  Middle 
Western  public  schools  for  I  grew  up 
in  them — taught  in  them.  I  know  the 
ideals  of  the  Middle  Western  Univer- 
sities, for  I  am  an  alumnus  of  one  of 
them.  I  know  the  ideals  of  business 
men  for  I  have  tliese  sixteen  years 
Ijecn  dealing  with  them  in  every  state 
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in  the  Union;  and  among  business 
men.  I  find  the  same  high  ideals  that 
are  required  for  leadership  in  our 
schools.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
since  our  schools  train  our  business 
men? 

Neither  you  nor  I  think  of  praise  or 
commendation  or  money  as  any  real 
reward  for  a  life's  work  or  any  part 
of  it.  Our  work  itself  is  our  reward. 
More  work  is  our  only  hope  and  op- 
portunity. There  is  more  pioneering 
for  all  of  us  to  do.  And  this  leads  us 
to  consider  criticallj-  the  interests  of 
the  business  men  of  tomorrow — the 
boys  of  today. 

You  who  have  participated  in  the 
exhaustive  investigations  and  surveys 
made  in  recent  years  by  committees 
of  Teachers,  of  State  Boards,  of 
Chamljers  of  Commerce,  of  Educa- 
tional Unions  and  Foundations. — you 
who  have  studied  their  findings  doubt- 
less endorse  their  recorded  conclu- 
sions as  follows: 

(a)  Business  men  must  do  more 
than  complain;  they  must  par- 
ticipate in  the  training  of  our 
boys. 

(b)  The  schools  must  adjust  cours- 
es and  methods  so  as  to  supply 
the  changing  demands  for  tal- 
ent. 

(c)  Guidance,  placement  and  fol- 
low-up work  are  essential. 

(d)  For  a  boy.  salesmanship  is  bet- 
ter than  any  other  commercial 
occupation. 

I  assume  that  you.  agree  with  the 
first  three  conclusions.  Let  us  exam- 
ine the  last  one: 

For  a  boy,  salesmanship  is  better 
than  any  other  commercial  occupa- 
tion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  reinunera- 
tion,  salesmanship  is  anything  but  a 
"blind  alley."  l-ook  at  the  men  who 
sell  goods.  Among  retail  salesmen  in 
stores  of  the  larger  cities,  incomes  of 
from  !t2000  to  $3000  are  not  unusual. 
Correspondents  who  can  write  sales 
letters  that  pull  command  still  larger 
salaries.  For  the  traveling  salesman 
on  a  commission  basis,  the  sky  is  the 
limit,  and  as  for  salesmen  with  a  tal- 
ent for  organization — well,  some  of  us 
can  make  a  pretty  close  guess  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  salary  of  George 
W  Perkins  when  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  Xew  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  of  Hugh  Chalmers,  when 
Sales  Manager  for  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company. 

Far  from  being  a  "blind-alley," 
salesmanship  offers  opportunity  as 
wide  as  the  world.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son, among  others,  that  not  a  little 
attention  is  being  given  to  our  voca- 
tional plan. 

In  view  of  this  general  attitude  of 
employers,  the  business-position  guar- 
antee made  by  The  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  is  of  special  interest  to  par- 
ents and  teachers: 

"For  any  boy  who  attains  the  rank 
of  Master  Salesman  we  guarantee  to 
obtain,  upon  request,  after  he  has  fin- 
ished school,  a  good  salaried  position 
with  a  reputable  employer  in  or  near 
his  home  town  if  preferred." 

I  need  not  add  that  we  make  every 


effort  to  influence  each  of  our  boj'S  to 
go  as  far  as  possible  in  school. 

Thus  the  League  is  the  link  be- 
tween scholastic  training  and  a  busi- 
ness career.  It  bridges  the  gap  be- 
tween school  and  occupation. 

To  earn  one  of  the  attractive  busi- 
ness positions  which  the  League  of- 
fers, a  boy  must  do  these  things: 

(a)  He  must  have  sold  one  of  the 
Curtis  publications  for  at  least 
two  years,  and  all  three  for  at 
least  one. 

(b)  He  must  have  a  perfect  record 
for  promptness  in  ordering  and 
remitting  for  at  least  a  year. 

(c)  Of  all  three  publication  he  must 
maintain  sales  graded  accord- 
ing to  his  environment. 

(d)  He  must  have  an  excellent 
school  average  in  all  studies 
and  must  present  a  letter  from 
the  principal  oV  his  school  to 
that  effect. 

(e)  He  must  be  "physically  strong, 
mentallj-  awake  and  morally 
straight." 

In  many  ways  we  are  earnestly 
striving  to  keep  our  boys  longer  in 
school  and  to  prepare  them  for  life. 
But  we  need  local  advisers.  If  your 
later  observations  of  Curtis  boys  in 
your  cities  suggest  any  method  for 
the  betterment  of  our  service  to  the 
boys  or  to  their  parents  or  to  their 
teachers,  we  shall  appreciate  any 
counsel  you  may  send  us  (confiden- 
tially if  you  prefer)  for  the  sake  of 
these  boys. 

Many  of  our  District  Agents  need 
advice.  Living  up  to  the  light  they 
have,  many  of  them  are  seeking  more 
light  for  the  right  guidance  of  the 
boys.  Any  of  whom  this  may  not 
be  true,  are  candidates  for  the  dis- 
card. 

No  factor  has  been  so  important  in 
this  plan  as  the  interest  and  co-oper- 
ation of  parents.  Mothers  and  fath- 
ers know  that  the  plan  affords  help 
for  them  and  for  their  boys. 

Teachers  know  that  thousands  of 
boys  are  continuing  in  school  who, 
but  for  this  plan,  could  not  do  so. 

The  plan  affords  a  downright  train- 
ing in  straight  salesmanship  by  mod- 
ern, intensive  methods. 

A  steady  income  during  the  train- 
ing. 

A  good  job  afterwards. 

And  after  that,  follow-up  work  to 
see  that  the  boy  is  happily  placed. 

Every  time  a  District  Agent  takes 
hold  of  a  boy  who  has  been  disap- 
pointed and  makes  that  boy  see  that 
he  has  been  subjected  to  a  test,  per- 
suades that  boj'  to  come  back  and  win 
out.  that  District  Agent  has  done 
something  v^'orth  while  in  life — some- 
thing the  value  of  w'hich  he  cannot 
over-estimate.  I  don't  know  of  any 
field  of  human  endeavor  that  is  more 
deserving  of  reward  than  this  taking 
of  boys  in  the  teeth  of  disappoint- 
ment, showing  them  what  the  thing 
means  and  helping  them  to  come  back 
and  win  out.  \\"e  are  developing  an 
army  pf  boys  who  don't  know  what 
the  word  "quit"  means,  who  never 
w-ill  quit  under  fire  in  any  kind  of  a 
fight,  w-hether  in  business  or  in  war. 


I  hav^  said  that  the  plan  supple- 
ments a  boy's  school  work.  About 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  the  coun- 
try at  large  leave  school  under  four- 
teen years  without  even  a  common- 
school  education.  They  are  not  pre- 
pared for  life.  Of  these  are  the  un- 
employables  that  sleep  in  our  city 
parks. 

The  work  is  helpful  in  geography. 
Boys  competing  in  our  contests  are 
studj'ing  the  location  and  the  popula- 
tions of  towns  in  which  their  com- 
petitors live. 

,  Our  boys  are  learning  the  meaning 
of  business  correspondence.  They 
are  writing  their  own  letters,  sending 
their  own  remittances. 

They  are  learning  about  account- 
keeping.  They  keep  their  own  re- 
cords of  their  accounts  with  the  Dis- 
trict Agent  as  well  as  with  their  cus- 
tomers. 

They  are  learning  about  banking, 
for  they  are  opening  their  own  bank 
accounts,  making  their  own  deposits, 
drawing   their  own   checks. 

They  are  learning  about  credit 
managers'  problems,  for  many  of  the 
boys  carry  open  credit  accounts  with 
their  customers.  The  ability  to  read 
character  and  to  judge  whom  to  trust 
and  whom  not  is  astonishingly  de- 
veloped in  many  of  the  boys. 

They  are  studying  collection  meth- 
ods. Some  of  them  have  more  cus- 
tomers than  the}-  can  personally 
serve.  Such  boys  look  after  their  own 
collections,  and  engage  their  chums 
to  look  after  the  deliveries. 

They  are  learning  about  employ- 
ment managers'  duties.  Hundreds  of 
our  bo)'S  have  advanced  from  the  po- 
sition of  sub-agents  to  the  rank  of 
District  Agent  in  w-hich  position,  as- 
sisted by  their  parents,  they  supervise 
and  control  the  activities  of  other 
1:oys. 

I  lielieve  that  you  are  determined 
not  to  be  hobbled  by  any  educational 
tradition  inconsistent  with  the  peo- 
ple's needs;  that  you  will  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  education  for 
all  the  children  of  all  the  people;  that 
vou  will  see  to  it  that  those  who  want 
or  need  calculus  and  the  classics  shall 
rind  the  way  open;  that  you  will  de- 
mand vocational  education  for  all 
who  want  or  need  it,  including  es- 
pecially that  fifty  per  cent  of  our 
youth  who  now  are  leaving  below  the 
stventh  grade;  that  you  will  have  all 
this  in  the  spirit  of  democracy,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  caste;  and  that  you 
will  neither  permit  mercenary  mo- 
tives to  train  boys  at  public  expense 
for  private  exploitation,  nor  tolerate 
organized  restraint  by  groups  that 
may  selfishly  seek  to  prevent  the 
schools  from  supplying  enough  train- 
ed workers  to  meet  the  demand. 

And  while  we  are  getting  voca- 
tional education,  especially  for  the 
fifty  per  cent,  is  it  not  wise  more  gen- 
erally to  include  instruction  in  sales- 
manship as  one  of  the  commercial 
courses? 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are  two 
s-lesmen  for  every  male  bookkeeper. 
Should  not  salesmanship  also  be 
widely  taught  in  our  public  schools? 
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Tuesday  Afternoon 

HANDWRITING  ON  THE  WALL 
J.  S.  Dickey,  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
Pres.     Bowling     Green    Busi- 
ness   University 

Mr.  Dicke}-:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  It  is  the  custom  of 
great  musicians  to  tantalize  their  aud- 
ience for  thirty  or  forty  minutes  with 
all  sorts  of  discords  so  that  they  may 
get  them  in  a  proper  mental  attitude 
to  enjoy  some  real  music.  Following 
that  custom,  the  committee  has  put 
me  on  the  program  to  tantalize  you 
for  the  next  thirty  or  forty  minutes 
with  the  right  kind  of  discord  so  that 
1  may  put  you  in  the  right  mental  at- 
titude to  enjoy  hearing  ■  the  distin- 
guished pioneer  of  business  education, 
Colonel  Soule,  and  I  promise  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  do  my  part 
of   it   well. 

To  all  thinking  people  it  is  very  ap- 
parent that  some  changes  are  going  to 
take  place  in  the  schools,  the  business 
schools  particularly,  of  this  country, 
and  they  ought  to  take  place.  I  want 
to  talk  hrst  upon  the  courses  of  study 
prescribed  by  our  schools.  "Come  to 
mj-  school  and  I  will  put  you  through 
in  a  shorter  time  than  my  competitor, 
Mr.  Spencer,"  is  but  a  paraphrase  on 
the  expression  "Come  to  my  school 
and  I  will  do  less  for  you  than  my 
competitor,  Mr.  Spencer." 

Now  I  am  not  here  to  criticise  the 
old  school.  It  did  its  work  well.  It 
was  the  forerunner,  the  herald  of  the 
present  better,  more  efficient  school 
than  we  once  had.  It  was  the  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  the 
pioneer.  Neither  would  I  suggest  that 
we  discard  altogether  the  short  course 
of  study  but  rather  use  it  as  a  bait  for 
the  longer  and  stronger  and  heavier 
courses.  We  have  so  long  taught  the 
boys  and  girls  of  this  country  that 
they  must  have  short  courses  that  it 
wouldn't  do  to  make  the  change  too 
suddenly. 

\N'hy  do  they  insist  that  our  courses 
be  foremost — or  fifth  or  sixth?  Sim- 
ply because  you  and  I  set  the  stand- 
ard. You  and  I  taught  it  in  our  ad- 
vertisements and  through  our  repre- 
sentatives and  for  no  other  reason. 
Boys  and  girls  don't  think  anything 
of  going  to  college  for  four  years. 
Why  not  have  three  or  four  years' 
courses  in  business  schools  as  they 
do  in  the  literary  colleges?  Simply 
because  the  colleges  hold  up  a  four 
years'  course  and  you  and  I  hold  up 
a  four  months'  course. 

We  have  been  slaves  to  custom  and 
perhaps  it  is  well  we  have.  It  is  not 
best  for  men  to  break  away  from  cus- 
tom too  quickly  because  not  all  cus- 
tom is  bad,  but  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  break  away  from  the 
customary  short  course.  We  try  to 
imitate  one  another.  If  I  make  out 
a  course  of  study.  I  want  it  to  be  like 
yours  so  that  I  can't  be  criticised.  If 
you  make  out  a  course  of  study,  you 
want  it  to  be  like  the  others.  In  other 
words,  you  and  I  are  giving  away  our 
own  originality,  our  individuality,  and 
we  are  tryin,g  to  mold  and  to  be  mold- 
ed all  in  the  same  mold. 


My  next  point  is  such  an  old  one 
that  I  fear  to  nlention  it.  But  it  is 
not  anj'  less  important  because  of  its 
age,  and  that  is,  that  in  my  judgment 
all  the  schools  are  shamefully  neglect- 
ing the  teaching  of  our  own  language. 

I  dictate  to  stenographers  from  the 
east  and  the  west  and  the  north  and 
the  south,  and  it  may  seem  to  be  a 
radical  statement  to  make,  but  it  is 
true  that  of  the  graduates  of  the 
grammar  grades  and  graduates  of  the 
high  schols  and  even  colleges,  nearly 
half  of  them  know  precious  little 
about  English,  and  many  of  them 
don't  know  how  to  distinguish  the 
ei,ght  parts  of  speech.  In  most  of  the 
schools  we  have  been  drawn  away 
from  real  virtue  and  value,  and  we  are 
trying  to  find  something  easy,  some 
shorter  road  to  Tipperary,  but  there 
is  none.  "It's  a  long,  long  way  to 
Tipperary,"  and  the  English  language 
is  the  most  difficult  study  that  any 
boy  or  girl  ever  undertook  to  master, 
and  yet  we  rush  boys  and  girls 
through  the  grammar  grades  and  turn 
them  out  as  graduates  of  the  English 
language  at  the  age  of  13  or  16. 

The  average  high  school  graduate 
and  the  average  business  college 
graduate  leave  school  about  as  ignor- 
ant of  the  English  language  as  the 
ordinary  bride  is  of  good  cooking,  and 
like  the  bride,  they  all  seem  to  expect 
to  learn  it  after  they  begin  housekeep- 
mg.  I  realize  that  in  these  strenuous 
days  of  high  living  and  strenuous  liv- 
ing in  the  public  institutions,  the  pub- 
lic schools,  that  the  course  now  pretty 
nearly  amounts  to  a  college  course. 
The  authorities  have  crammed  into 
the  public  school  course  so  many 
branches,  so  much  to  be  done,  that  I 
sympathize  with  the  teachers  who 
have  the  work  to  do,  and  the  results 
to  get.  I  sympathize  with  the  teacher 
who  is  expected  to  see  that  all  this 
menu  is  dished  out  and  swallowed 
down  while  the  train  waits  twenty 
minutes  for  dinner  or,  to  change  the 
figure,  to  cover  your  umbrella  while 
you  wait.  It  can't  be  done,  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

We  can  say  truly  that  the  teaching 
of  English  was  not  always  as  bad  as 
it  was  sometimes.  I  believe  it  has 
been  very  much  improved  in  recent 
years.  I  believe  we  are  teaching  it 
better  than  we  have  for  a  long  time, 
but  there  are  improvements  yet  to  be 
made. 

But  I  don't  want  to  dwell  longer 
on  that  phase  of  this  subject.  In  1802, 
seventy-three  per  cent,  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  Yale  went  into  the  profes- 
sions and-  the  other  twenty-seven  per 
cent,  into  business.  The  president  of 
that  institution  a  few  years  ago  in  an 
address  said.  "One  hundred  years 
later — in  1902 — that  ratio  will  be  re- 
versed," and  now  three-fourths  of  the 
voung  men  of  Yale  go  into  business. 
It  was  thought  wise  to  give  them 
some  training  for  business,  and  since 
then  the  other  great  universities  of 
this  country  have  follo-yved  in  its 
wake. 

I  want  to  add  one  more  thing  be- 
fore I  quit.  The  school,  the  home  and 
the    church    are    supposed    to    be    the 


character-building  institutions.  The 
home  performs  its  function  well,  but 
It  has  the  child  only  a  short  time. 
The  church  has  the  children  less  than 
one  hour  a  week,  and  most  of  them 
never  see  inside  of  a  church.  The 
school  has  the  real  opportunity  to 
build  character  and,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  sometimes  ashamed  that 
instead  of  business  coming  to  us  for 
standards  — ■  for  ideals  in  character 
building,  we  must  go  to  business.  Did 
jou  hear  the  gentleman  this  morning 
who.  in  that  matchless  speech,  told  us 
of  the  character  building  of  the  great 
business  institutions  of  the  present? 
Is  it  right  that  schools  should  limp 
along  behind  the  great  railroad  com- 
panies, banks,  bonding  companies,  de- 
partment stores,  and  other  enterprises 
m  this  most  important  of  all  move- 
ments in  education? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  believe 
that  school  is  doomed,  and  ought  to 
be,  that  does  not  make  character 
building  the  biggest  thing  in  it.  Busi- 
ness demands  it.  Not  only  the  great 
Curtis  Publishing  Company  refuse  to 
advertise  cigarettes,  not  only  do  a 
great  many  of  the  newspapers  refuse 
to  carry  whiskey  advertisements,  but 
they  lead  us  in  many  other  particu- 
lars in  character  building.  It  ought 
not  so  to  be.  We  as  character-build- 
ing agents  and  agencies  ought  to  lead 
the  world.  Are  we  doing  it?  Are  we 
putting  stress  upon  that  movement  as 
upon  other  things? 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  usual 
I  have  talked  too  long.  For  your 
good,  I  have  omitted  a  large  part  of 
what  I  intended  to  say,  but  I  declare 
you  are  the  most  delightful  listeners 
I  ever  saw. 


COMMERCIALISM 

Col.   Geo.   Soule,  New  Orleans,   Pres. 

Soule   Commercial  College  and 

Literary    Institute 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, and  Brother  and  Sister  Educa- 
tors,  Greeting: 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  tells  lis 
that  "every  man  should  know  some- 
thing of  every  thing,  and  every  thing 
of  something — his  profession."  And  a 
sweet-singing  poet  commands  us  to 
"Seize  on  truth  w^here'er  found, 
Whether  on  Christian  or  heathen 
ground." 

In  consonance  with  these  wise  pre- 
cepts and  maxims,  I  have  decided  to 
present  to  the  Federation,  on  this  oc- 
casion, some  thoughts  not  directly  as- 
sociated with  the  curricula  of  Busi- 
ness Schools,  yet  directly  .connected 
with  the  higher  equipment,  functions, 
civic  and  sociologic  duties  of  every 
student  of  our  schools.  This  for  the 
reason  that  thev  are,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, to  take  their  places  and  act  their 
parts  in  the  ever-changing  drama  of 
business,  political  civic  and  social  life. 
Therefore  I  have  selected  as  my  text, 
Commercialism — Its    Virtues    and    Its 

Vices,  and  the  Lesson  it  Teaches 

the   Commercial   Student   and 

the   Rising   Generation. 

This  is  pre-emincntlj-  a  Commercial 
and  an  Industrial  age.    It  may  be  said. 
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in  truth,  that  Commercialism  rules  the 
world;  for  it  not  only  largely  directs 
the  actions  of  all  men.  but  it  is  the 
most  potent  influence  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The   Good   or   Angel   Side   of 
Commercialism 

Commercialism,  with  unlimited 
wealth  as  its  goal,  has  developed  ag- 
ricultural production,  insurance,  navi- 
gation, manufacturing,  mining,  rail- 
roading, banking,  and  many  other  in- 
dustries: it  has  led  to  the  possession, 
by  conquest  or  otherwise,  of  islands 
and  continents,  and  has  civilized  or 
displaced  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
thereof,  and  supplied  a  superior  race; 
it  has  stimulated  every  occupation 
and  industry;  it  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  science  and  to  art;  it  has  ad- 
vanced moral  progress  and  religious 
teaching;  it  has  engendered  a  spirit 
of  confidence  and  faith  in  man  for 
man.  by  which  human  life  is  made 
grander  and  nobler;  it  has  raised 
mankind  to  higher,  social  and  intel- 
lectual condition,  it  has  founded  king- 
doms and  established  municipalities; 
it  has  erected  libraries,  museums,  art 
galleries,  educational  institutions,  and 
asylums,  and  it  has  multiplied  the 
means  b}-  which  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness have  been  increased.  All  this 
has  lieen  done  by  the  angel  side  of 
wealth,  aided  by  the  kindred,  virtuous 
spirits  of  society. 

Evil  Results  of  Commercialism 

On  the  demon  side  of  commercial- 
ism and  wealth,  stand  as  many  imps 
of  evil  as  there  are  angels  of  good  on 
the  other  side.  Through  these  imps 
of  evil,  luxury,  dissipation,  immoral- 
ity, licentiousness,  .graft,  greed,  vice 
and  crime  have  been  introduced  into 
the  world.  Through  them,  nations 
have  been  destroyed,  society  has  been 
corrupted,  the  people  have  been  plun- 
dered, and  individuals  have  been  ruin- 
ed in  body  and  in  soul.  Men.  by  the 
millions,  in  every  age,,  have  lost  re- 
spect for  law,  for  truth,  for  virtue, 
vea.  for  all  the  Commandments. 
Hence,  as  proclaimed  figuratively  by 
the  great  Teacher.  "It  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

The  Cause  of  the  Fall  of  Ancient 
Empires 

From  precisely  similar  conditions 
as  herein  recited,  the  once  proud  and 
prosperous  communities  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon  and  Rome  fell  into  dis- 
grace  and   ruin. 

How   to    Solve   the    Problem   of   Un- 
limited Wealth 

Suggested 

That  the  different  nations  or  gov- 
ernments change  their  constitutions 
or  basic  principles  of  government  so 
as  to  place  a  limit  upon  the  amount 
of  property  that  a  citizen  may  trans- 
mit to  his  children  or  other  relatives, 
or  that  he  may  bequeath  to  any  other 
party.  This  limit  is  to  be  fixed  at  a 
liberal  sum,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Through  such 
laws    the    desire    to    hoard    money   or 


to  accumulate  vast  fortunes  would  be 
very  much  lessened,  and  the  receivers 
of  large  incomes,  and  also  the  posses- 
sors of  large  estates,  would  have 
every  incentive  to  use  their  wealth  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  contribute, 
to  the  greatest  extent,  to  the  happi- 
ness and  social  welfare  of  themselves, 
of  those  dependent  upon  them,  of 
mankind  in  general,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  redound  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

Being  thus  by  law  permitted  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth  to  any  amount,  but 
limited  as  to  the  amount  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  their  heirs  or  to  others,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
mankind  would  not  become  money- 
mad. 

They  would  disburse  more  money 
capital  in  order  to  possess  more 
knowledge  capital  for  themselves  and 
children;  thereby  expanding  and  en- 
lightening their  minds,  elevating  and 
purifying  their  morals,  and  capacitat- 
ing them  for  honorable  usefulness 
upon  higher  planes  of  civilization  and 
thought  than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

They  would  contribute  more  liber- 
ally to  the  advancement  of  public  im- 
provements, to  the  aid  of  charitable 
institutions,  and  to  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing humanity,  and  through  these  be- 
nevolent acts  they  would  realize  un- 
alloyed pleasure  while  living,  and  be 
gratefully  remembered  when  dead. 

They  would  seek  pleasure,  truth, 
and  knowledge  through  all  avenues  to 
which  money  could  command  access. 
They  would  cultivate  and  enrich  their 
minds  by  a  wide  range  of  reading  and 
extended  travel;  and  by  this  means 
overcome  the  conceit,  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance possessed  by  men  who  read, 
see.  hear  and  think  but  little. 

Base  your  individual  and  your  pro- 
fessional acts  upon  those  true  prin- 
ciples of  fraternity  and  morality. 
which,  in  the  language  of  Cicero  'in- 
itiate man  into  a  new  order  of  life 
more  worthy  of  being  destined  for 
immortality." 

Be  philosophic  and  unite  the  ideal 
with  the  practical,  and  strive  to  make 
the  better  the  best.  Believe  with  Soc- 
rates that  that  which  has  greatest 
value  is  knowledge;  and  with  Plato 
that  the  greatest  service  in  the  world 
is  the  purification  of  the  mind  from 
the  lusts  and  passions  of  the  flesh; 
and  with  Aristotle  that  the  supreme 
good  and  happiness  for  man  is  to  be 
conscious  of  putting  forth  rational  ac- 
tivity, involving  all  our  powers,  in  be- 
half of  righteousness. 

By  uniting  these  purifying  elements, 
you  have  the  lamp  that  lights  the 
way  to  truth,  virtue  and  humanity— 
the  key  that  opens  the  casket  con- 
taining the  crown  jewels  of  the  moral 
sovereignty  of  mankind. 

Be  li1)eral.  altruistic  and  humane. 
Never  allow  national,  political  or  re- 
ligious prejudice  to  direct  or  control 
either  your  thoughts  or  your  actions. 
Value  all  mankind  by  their  physical, 
mental  and  moral  worth,  by  their  ser- 
vices to  the  world  and  their  humanity 
to  man.  Value  them,  not  by  the 
wealth  which  they  command  or  the 
positions  they  hold — not  by  the  boun- 


dary lines  of  the  States  or  Nations  in 
which  they  were  born — not  by  the 
political  parts  to  which  they  belong, 
and  not  by  the  church  in  which  they 
worship. 

Remember  that  the  most  valuable 
assets  are  health,  knowledge  and  in- 
tegrity; and  that  the  most  honorable 
trust  is  to  unite  knowledge,  energy, 
skill  and  integrity  into  one  grand 
corporation,  with  Justice  for  Presi- 
dent, Truth  for  Secretary  ■  and  Hon- 
esty for  Treasurer. 

Remember  the  world  was  not  made 
for  you  alone.  The  shining  wheels 
of  the  firmament,  the  refreshing  rain, 
the  cooling  breeze,  the  smiles  of  an- 
gels, and  the  love  of  God  are  for  all 
mankind  without  regard  to  wealth  or 
creed. 


FEDERATION  BANQUET 
Tuesday  Evening,  Dec.  28,  1915 

Tuesday  evening.  December  2S,  the 
members  of  the  Federation  assembled 
in  the  beautiful  Banquet  Hall.  Hotel 
Sherman,  dressed  in  their  best,  appar- 
ently free  from  all  care  of  the  school 
room  and  were  prepared  to  receive 
and  enjoy  the  generous  repast  which 
was  set  before  them  and  which  was 
delightfully  spiced  with  song  and 
readings  furnished  by  the  excellent 
Songster    Quartet. 

After  the  family  dinner  has  been 
properly  taken  care  of.  the  intellect- 
ual machinery  of  the  Federation  was 
started  by  the  toastmaster  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  E.  E.  Jones,  who  dwelt 
briefly  on  the  real  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eration and  former  customs  and  tra- 
ditions which  had  governed  that  great 
organization  in  the  past.  .  He  then  in- 
troduced the  first  speaker,  Mr.  Garritt 
Masseling.  who  was  also  guest  of 
lionor  at  the  banquet. 

Mr.  Masseling  spoke  at  length  -on 
the  brotherhood  of  our  profession  and 
the  rules  of  life  that  should  prevail 
in  our  schools  and  in  our  commercial 
activities.  It  would  seem  that  his  re- 
marks might  be  summed  up  as  a  lec- 
ture on  human  behavior. 

Mr.  H.  E.  V.  Porter  then  had  the 
floor  for  a  short  time,  and  the  main 
thought  of  his  after-dinner  speech 
was  "Commercial  Usefulness"  and  its 
close  relation  to  commercial  teachers. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Reed  was  next  introduced 
by  the  toastmaster.  His  subject  was 
to  have  been  "Business  Training."  but 
after  adding  a  touch  of  wit  and  humor 
to  the  evening  he  closed  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Fish  next  responded  very  ably 
to  the  toast  "The  President."  and 
proved  beyond  any  doubt  that  he  was 
well  chosen  for  the  occasion.  He 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  he  could 
make  an  after-dinner  speech  quite  as 
well  as  he  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
N.  C.  T.  F. 

Mr.  O.  L.  Trenary  in  his  pleasing 
manner,  spoke  of  the  advantages  of 
sound  _  organization  for  commercial 
education  and  closed  with  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  officers  who  have  work- 
ed so  unselfishly  in  its  cause. 

Mr.  Sherwin  Cody  gave  a  few  side 
lights  on  "English  as  She's  Spoke." 
He  pointed  out  that  slang  has  an  im- 
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portant  place  in  every-day  English. 

In  a  far  corner  of  tlie  banquet  hall, 
Mr.  B.  F.  Williams  was  next  called 
upon  to  talk  on  the  subject,  "Our 
Schools."  He  was  able  to  see  a  closer 
relation  forming  between  our  public 
and  private  schools. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Reed,  of  St.  Louis,  added 
more  wit  and  afiiusement  in  his  able 
story  telling.  His  subject  was  "Our 
Colors." 

The  third  Read  to  have  the  floor 
during  the  evening  was  W.  L.  Read, 
of  Chicago.  His  subject  was  "The 
Federation,"  but  he  confined  his  re'- 
marks  principally  to  story  telling. 

Miss  Lena  Vogt,  in  her  talk  on 
"The  West,"  characterized  a  number 
of  the  school  men  of  the  west  as  good 
Indians,  and  closed  her  remarks  with 
an   appropriate   poem. 

Mr.  Bachrach,  of  Chicago,  in  dis- 
cussing "Our  Chicago,"  reviewed 
some  interesting  statistics  relative  to 
the  commercial  and  educational 
growth  of  the  Windy  City.  His  state- 
ments prove  that  we  are  really  mak- 
ing progress  in  many  ways. 

Miss  E.  M.  Johnson,  the  last  speak- 
er of  the  evening,  talked  very  briefly 
on  "Our  Visitors."  . 

Mr.  Jones  closed  the  great  social 
event  of  the  Federation  with  appro- 
priate remarks,  and  the  evening's  pro- 
ceedings passed  into  history,  with  the 
members  already  looking  forward  a 
vear  hence  to  something  of  a  similar 
nature. 


Wednesday  Morning,  11:00  A.  M. 

The  Federation  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Fish,  who  introduced 
Mr.  H.  E.  V.  Porter,  of  Jamestown, 
New  York,  to  speak  upon  the  subject, 
"The  Course  of  Events." 

Mr.  Porter  had  been  asked  to  make 
a  report  of  the  interview  with  Dr.  P. 
P.  Claxton,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  interview  was  given  to  the 
committee  of  which  Mr.  Porter  was 
a  member,  which  recently  called  on 
Commissioner  Claxton  in  regard  to 
some  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Fed- 
eration as  applied  to  furthering  com- 
mercial educafoin  and  promoting  the 
means  best  fitted  to  qualify  our  young 
people  to  participate  intelligently  in 
the  world's  financial  and  commercial 
callings. 

The  speaker  served'  the  Federation 
exceptionally  well  in  putting  every- 
body in  a  happy,  democratic  mood  by 
his  good  nature,  as  shown  in  his  in- 
imitable way  of  putting  good  humor 
into  his  jokes.  Not  until  several  of 
these  had  jollied  the  last  bit  of  grouch 
out  of  everybody  and  made  everybody 
ready  to  co-operate  heartily  and  with 
abounding  good  nature,  did  the  New 
Yorker  turn  to  the  serious  fields 
found  "In  the  course  of  events."  He 
possesses  such  an  acquaintance  with 
pioneers  in  the  educational  field  as 
gives  him  an  almost  unlimited  num- 
lier  of  reminiscences  which  show  the 
difficulties  under  which  growth  and 
progress  have  been  made  since  the 
days  when  James  Gordon  Bennett  ad- 
vertised   his    liookkeeping    course    in 


1824.  He  very  gracefully  paid  tribute 
to  many  an  old-time  leader.  Duff, 
Bartlett.  Packard,  Bryant,  Stratton, 
Eastman,  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  the 
"father  of  the  Spencerian  system 
which  in  some  form  will  be  a  part  of 
our  educational  work  as  long  as  we 
seek  to  instruct  our  students  along 
practical   lines." 

The  unanimity  and  sincerity  with 
which  the  audience  followed  the  lec- 
turer and  entered  into  his  moods  and 
sympathies  was  shown  by  hearty  ap- 
plause at  this  deserved  tribute  to  an 
early  leader  in  the  penmanship  world, 
Piatt  R.  Spencer. 

Mr.  Porter  was  at  his  best  perhaps 
ill  his  loftier  flights,  as  he  pleaded 
with  the  teachers  to  teach  honor, 
honesty,  loyalty  along  with  all  other 
teaching,  warning  them  that  to  do 
otherwise  is  to  put  a  very  narrow 
conception  upon  the  true  idea  in  busi- 
ness training.  He  won  the  applause 
of  the  assemblage  when  he  said  "We 
want  to  teach  them  loyalty  to  the 
community  in  which  they  live,  loyalty 
to  the  state  under  which  they  are 
taxed  or  will  be  by  and  by,  and  above 
all,  loyalty  to  this  grand  old  flag 
which  I  am  glad  to  see  here  this 
morning  for  the  first  time  in  this  con- 
vention." The  response  was  genuine 
and  generous. 

For  those  who  attended  the  con- 
vention with  the  hope  of  hearing  gen- 
eral addresses  of  widely  read  breadth 
and  patriotic  purpose.  Mr.  Porter 
easily  furnished  one  of  the  best  num- 
bers of  the  day.  His  address  was  upon 
liroad  lines,  showing  the  speaker  to 
be  possessed  of  wide  learning  and 
literary  attainments,  enabling  him  to 
marshal  facts  and  figures,  anecdotes 
and  admonition  in  such  a  way  that 
the  eloquent  New  Yorker  held  his 
audience  in  close  attention  while  he 
covered  a  field  from  "back  in  the  twi- 
light of  advancing  human  intelli- 
gence" to  a  happy  reference  to  Josh 
Billings'   lecture   on    Milk. 

President  Fish,  upon  calling  the 
meeting  to  order,  announced  that  an 
important  address  by  Uncle  Robert 
Spencer  had  been  deferred  to  the  af- 
ternoon session,  and  that  therefore 
the  way  is  open  for  unfinished  busi- 
ness or  new  business,  if  any,  before 
proceeding  with  the  business  meeting 
for  the  nomination  of  officers. 

Mr.  O.  L.  Trenary:  I  move  you, 
Mr.  President,  that  as  a  first  order 
of  business  we  acknowledge  grateful 
appreciation  to  the  Stenotype  Com- 
pany for  their  service  in  reporting  the 
proceedings  of  this  convention. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Spencer  and  car- 
ried   unanimously. 

On  behalf  of  the  Stenotype  Com- 
pany Mr.  J.  M.  Bowen  gave  voice  to 
the  company's  pleasure  in  being  able 
tc.  add  to  the  general  good  of  the 
Federation's  work;  also  pleasure  at 
receiving  their  expression  of  appre- 
iation. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Zaner:  I  am  going  to 
offer  a  resolution  at  this  time  looking 
to  the  betterment  of  this  Federation. 
It    in    \'our   opinion    it   is    not   for   the 


betterment  do  not  act  upon  it.  I  am 
absolutely  neutral  so  far.  as  special  in- 
terests are  concerned.  The  institu- 
tion of  business  education  requires 
that  its  constituent  departments  be 
kept  free  from  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  any  system  or  method  of 
bookkeeping,  typewriting,  shorthand, 
penmanship  or  other  subject.  This  is 
the  resolution:  "Be  it  resolved  that 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  per- 
petuating a  high  and  unselfish  interest 
in  the  whole  subject  of  commercial 
education,  the  section  now  known  as 
the  Stenotype  Section  be  and  is  here- 
l)y  changed  to  and  is  to  be  known 
hereafter  as  the  Machine  Shorthand 
Association." 

After  some  explanatory  discussion 
between  members.  Mr.  Spencer 
moved  that  the  resolution  be  referred 
to  the  board  of  directors,  to  report  at 
their  convenience.  Seconded  by  Mr. 
Lyons.     Motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  mov.e  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

The   motion   was  duly  seconded. 

Mr.  Fish:  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question? 

Mr.  Rowe  here  tried  to  show  the 
wisdom  of  leaving  the  resolution  with 
the  board  of  directors,  but  upon  being 
reminded  that  such  action  was  the 
aim  of  the  last  defeated  motion,  he 
yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  Jones:  (Repeats  reading  reso- 
lution.) 

Mr.  Trenary:  I  move  to  take  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Brown:     I  second  it. 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  will  accept  the 
withdrawal  of  making  the  original 
motion,  if  you  care  to  put  the  motion 
to  table  first. 

Mr.  Zaner:  In  the  spirit  of  fair 
play,  I  would  say  to  place  the  motion 
to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table 
squarely  before  the  house.  Upon 
standing  vote  the  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Fish:  Those  in  favor  of  laying 
the  resolution  on  the  table  subject  to 
call  will  please  signify  by  the  usual 
vote.  Contrary  same  sign.  It  calls 
for  a  division.  Those  in  favor  of 
tabling  this  motion  please  stand. 
(Fifty  people  stood.)  Those  opposed 
stand.  (Majority  stood.)  The  mo- 
tion to  table  the  resolution  is  lost. 

Several  Voices:  Question!  Ques- 
tion! Question!  After  defeating  a 
motion  to  postpone  voting  until  to- 
morrow, the  vote  was  taken  on  the 
original  Zaner  resolution. 

Mr.  Fish:  The  resolution  stands 
adopted.  Now,  then,  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  nomination  for  officers 
for  the  coming  year,  a  president,  two 
vice  presidents,  a  treasurer,  one  di- 
rector for  a  period  of  four  years,  the 
incoming  president  of  course  being 
chairman,  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Wc  will  also  vote  upon  a  place  of 
meeting. 
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EARLY   HISTORY   OF  CO-OPER- 
ATIVE    MOVEMENTS     IN 
COMMERCIAL     EDU- 
CATION 

Robert   C.   Spencer,   Milwaukee 

In  opening  liis  address  Uncle  Rob- 
ert Spencer  spoke  of  his  sixty-three 
years'  service  with  young  men  and 
women  of  America  in  our  educational 
sjstem.  In  the  course  of  his  address 
he  said: 

"I  have  given  because  it  was  a  joj' 
and  so  long  as  I  may  have  that  op- 
portunity, I  desire  to  live  and  I  want 
to  live  with  you  and  for  you." 

"I  ventured  to  prophesy  in  1904  in 
this  city,  in  my  address  as  President 
of  the  Association  and  repeat  it  now 
that  in  the  not  distant  future  in  the 
history  of  educational  progress  the 
idea,  the  fundamental  concept  and 
principle  which  you  represent  in 
social  economics  in  laying  the  foun)- 
dations  upon  which  all  of  humanity 
■  are  to  meet  and  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavors in  promoting  humanity,  wel- 
fare and  happiness  shall  be  consumat- 
ed.  You  are  the  reperesentatives  of 
that  idea.  It  is  the  new  idea,  educa- 
tion and  hope." 

"In  the  beginning  of  this  depart- 
ment of  education,  a  few  scattered 
schools  sprang  up  here  and  there. 
The  means  of  communication  were 
then  very  dififerent,  but  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time  there  came  a  change 
and  the  idea  of  organization,  co-oper- 
ation and  mutuality  of  interest  began 
to  take  place  in  their  intelligence  and 
sympathies,  and  thus  the  self  inter- 
ests of  the  people  were  engaged  in 
this   work." 

"The  first  school  of  this  co-opera- 
tive movement  was  the  Bryant,  Spen- 
er,  Lusk  and  Stratton  Commercial 
School  established*  in  Cleveland  in 
1852.  Second  school  was  established 
in  Buffalo;  of  this  I  was  the  head.  I 
was  also  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  Cleveland  school.  The 
concept  of  co-operation  was  perhaps 
suggested  to  the  prolific  mind  of  Mr. 
H.  D.  Stratton  by  an  occurrence  that 
preceded  its  establishment.  There 
was  established  in  Cincinnati  by  Mr. 
Bartlett,  one  of  the  very  first  com- 
mercial schools.  He  had  with  him  as 
a  teacher  our  revered  and  lamented 
leader,  Mr.  Silas  Packard.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  in  Cincinnati  were 
John  Cundrj'  and  R.  C.  Bacon.  Bacon 
established  a  school  in  Cleveland 
which  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
E.  G.  Fulton.  Bacon  also  established 
a  school  in  Madison.  Wis.  Mr.  Strat- 
ton was  pupil  in  the  Cleveland  School 
— the  Bacon  School,  and  I  think  at 
that  time  he  conceived  the  ambitious 
idea  of  multiplying  schools  of  that 
character  in  different  sections  of  our 
country.  He  began  his  enterprise  in 
the  citj'  of  Cleveland  in  a  school  in 
which  I  was  associated  with  him  and 
Mr.  Bryant.  The  next  school  was  in 
Buffalo.  The  next  was  in  Chicago. 
We  opened  the  school  in  Chicago  in 
1856." 

'Tn  1864,  the  first  attempt  at  co- 
operative association  by  bringing  to- 


gether the  teachers  and  principals  of 
commercial  schools  was  a  meeting  in 
New  Y'ork,  consisting  of  the  prin 
cipals  and  the  head  teachers  of  the 
Brj^ant  and  Stratton  Colleges,  of 
which  there  were  probably  at  that 
time  eight  or  ten.  In  1865,  a  grand 
meeting  was  held  in  this  citj'  in  the 
Bryant  and  Stratton  College.  At  this 
gathering  Stratton  had  sent  out  in- 
vitations to  most  of  the  national  men 
in  all  walks  of  life,  inviting  them  to 
this  meeting.  They  all  sent  gracious 
and  encouraging  responses,  and  these 
letters  were  read.  The  letters  were 
handed  over  to  Mr.  Packard,  their 
literary  man.  Packard  overdid  the 
thing  in  his  report  and  Stratton  over- 
did it  considerabl}'  in  his  management 
of  the  meetino^,  and  the  result  was  it 
created  some  jealousy  and  discord. 
Evidences  of  dissatisfaction,  friction 
and  complaint  began  to  appear." 

Here  Mr.  Spencer  spoke  of  these 
complaints  coming  to  him  as  he  had 
long  been  closely  associated  with 
Bryant  and  Stratton.  He  then  read 
the  first  document  that  was  issued  in 
behalf  of  the  movement  to  correct  the 
evils  which  unfortunately  the  vaulting 
ambition  of  Mr.  Stratton  in  his  eager- 
ness and  enthusiasm  had  led  him  to 
over-reach  himself.  The  letter  was 
in  printed  form  and  sent  to  all  the 
college  members  of  the  Bryant  and 
Stratton  chain.  After  the  reading 
of  this  Mr.  Spencer  said: 

"B}-  way  of  explanation,  the  co- 
operation between  these  schools  at 
that  time,  admirable  as  it  was,  was 
based  on  partnerships  between  Bry- 
ant and  Stratton,  in  which  their  com- 
pany and  control  would  continue 
even  after  their  death,  and  under 
these  contracts  they  had  the  absolute 
power  over  the  principal  at  the  head 
of  each  school.  They  used  this 
power  arbitrarily  and  this  co-opera- 
tive association  was  not  consulted  as 
to  new  members  who  were  brought 
into  the  organization.  Unfit  and  un- 
desirable men  were  brought  in  and 
it  caused  a  complaint  and  just  reason 
for   complaint." 

"The  object  of  this  movement  was 
to  so  change  the  plan  of  association 
and  co-operation  that  the  representa- 
tives of  several  of  the  colleges  would 
have  a  voice  in  the  general  manage- 
ment and  conduct  of  its  affairs.  Bry- 
ant and  Stratton,  when  this  document 
appeared,  undertook  to  ignore  it. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Stratton, 
Mr.  Bryant  came  to  Milwaukee  and 
we  met  as  brothers,  struggling  to- 
gether in  the  early  history  of  that 
.3:reat  enterprise.  The  school  that 
they  had  established  to  compete  with 
me  and  on  which  they  had  spent  a 
large  sum  of  money  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  crush  me 
out,  was  turned  over  to  me  and  be- 
came consolidated  with  the  Spencerian 
Business  College.  The  Bryant  and 
Stratton  interests  were  transferred  to 
the  local  partners  'generally.  Then  a 
new  form  of  co-operative  organization 
was  entered  into,  and  the  next  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Buffalo.  Mr.  Bryant 
was   president.      He    read    an   address 


in  which  he  gave  his  cordial  assurance 
of  acquiescence  and  co-operation  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion, on  a  liberal  basis.  That  was  the 
result   of   the   movement." 

Mr.  Spencer  then  said,  he  thought 
that  these  two  men  Bryant  and  Strat- 
ton did  more  for  this  cause  of  com- 
mercial education  in  laying  its  foun- 
dation m  the  initiative  early  strug- 
gles than  an3^  other  two  men'  While 
having  charge  of  the  college  in  Chi- 
cago he  went  to  St.  Eouis  just  as  the 
war  broke  out.  With  his  northern 
love  of  liberty  and  hatred  for  slavery 
he  failed  to  give  to  that  institution 
the  kind  of  management  which  se- 
ured  it  the  support  of  the  sympathiz- 
ers with  the  rebellion  which  under- 
took to  take  Missouri  out  of  the  Un- 
ion. After  his  service  in  the  army 
had  expired  he  returned  to  the  college 
and  found  a  loyal  secession  friend, 
Prof.  Chas.  Stewart  in  charge.  Dis- 
agreements came  up  but  through  the 
Union  sympathizers  were  settled  and 
the  school  began  to  fill  up.  However 
he  did  not  remain  long  here,  but  went 
to  Milwaukee. 

He  then  finished  his  address  by 
giving  a  tribute  of  his  success  to  his 
father  and  mother. 

Report  of  the  Election 

Pres.,  Clay  D.  Slinker,  Des  Moines, 
la.:  First  \'ice  Pres.,  Miss  E.  M. 
Johnson,  Elyria.  Ohio;  Second  Vice 
Pres..  Mr.  J.  J.  Krider,  Canton.  Ohio; 
Sec,  Mr.  E.  E.  Jones,  there  is  no 
change  here  because  it  is  an  unfin- 
ished term;  Treas.,  Mr.  C.  A.  Faust, 
Chicago,  111.  Directors:  Chairman, 
Clay  D.  Slinker  (because  of  his  being 
president).  Des  Moines,  la.;  Mr. 
Bachrach.  Chicago,  111.,  two  year 
term;  M.  H.  Lockyear,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  three  year  term;  Mr.  P.  S. 
Spangler,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  four  year 
term.  The  election  was  unanimous 
and  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  next 
convention  was  Chicago,  111. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  was 
appointed  as  follows:  Chairman.  Mr. 
C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Mr.  J. 
S.  Dickey,  Bowling  Green.  Ky.,  Mr. 
Owen.   Decatur,   111. 

The  board  recommended  that  the 
annual  membership  fee  be  $2.00  and 
that  each  member  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  all  sectional  meetings 
except  the  Managers'  section,  and  to 
lie  entitled  to  vote  only  in  the  section 
in  which  he  enrolled  and  in  the  gen- 
eral  Federation. 

The  other  recommendation  is  that 
by-law  Xo.  .3  should  be  changed  to 
read  "Membership  year  shall  begin 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  an- 
nual meeting." 

Enos  Spencer  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  two  recommendations.  Sec- 
onded.    Carried. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Private 
School  Managers'  Association  had 
contributed  funds  to  pay  expenses  of 
the  Committee  on  Co-operation  to 
Washington:  also  those  of  Mr.  Ful- 
ler and  Mr.  Zaner  to  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Scientific  Congress. 

Meeting  adjourned. 
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Wednesday   P.   M.,  Dec.  29,   1915 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Fish,  President,  at  4:15  P.  M. 

Mr.  Fish  states  that  some  an- 
nouncements are  to  be  made  and 
some  letters  and  telegrams  to  be  read 
before    beginning   the   business. 

Mr.  Jones  reads  the  telegrams  and 
letters,  as  follows: 

First,  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Fish  from 
W.  E.  Barthalomew,  speaking  in  be- 
half of  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association,  and  wishing 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  a  successful  meeting. 

Second,  a  telegram  from  D.  D. 
Mueller  to  Mr.  Fish,  giving  his  re- 
grets and  causes  for  not  being  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  and  wishing  it 
success. 

Third,  a  telegram  from  Healey  and 
Fuller  at  the  Pan-American  Congress 
to  Mr.  Fish,  wishing  the  convention 
its  usual  success. 

Fourth,  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fish  from 
President  Wilson's  secretary,  saying 
the  President  regretted  very  much  he 
could  not  be  present. 

Fifth,  a  letter  from  Robert  Lansing, 
Secretary  of  State,  e.xtending  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Association  to  partici- 
pate by  one  delegate  with  alternate 
in  the  second  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress  to  be  held  at  the  city  of 
Washington  from  December  27th, 
1915,   to  January  8th,   1916. 

Mr.  Porter  was  asked  to  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  co-opera- 
tion meetings  with  Dr.  Claxton  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  report  was 
as  follows: 

December  25,  1915. 
The  National  Teachers'  Federation, 

In   Convention  at  Chicago,   111. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Your  committee  on  Co-operation 
appointed  at  your  last  annual  session 
with  specific  instruction  to  interview 
Commissioner  P.  P.  Claxton  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C,  relative  to  standards  of  effi- 
ciency and  any  other  matters  of  im- 
portance in  connection  with  which 
commercial  educators  might  be  able 
to  co-operate  with  the  department  in 
advancing  the  highest  ideals,  is  pre- 
pared to  report  to  you  as  follows: 

It  was  arranged  in  the  first  place 
for  this  committee  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Claxton  in  Washington  on  or  about 
the  5th  of  April.  The  several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  being  unable  to 
meet  the  engagement,  Mr.  Charles 
Miller,  of  the  Miller  School.  New 
York  City,  kindly  went  on  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  representative  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  as  an  outcome  of  a  some- 
what extended  interview  arranged  for 
a  subsequent  meeting  of  our  commit- 
tee to  be  held  in  Mr.  Claxton's  office 
on  the  7th  day  of  June.  Upon  this 
date  we  were  accorded  a  hearing  by 
Dr.  Claxton— R.  H.  Peck,  of  St. 
Louis,  J.  F.  Fish,  of  Chicago,  B.  F. 
Williams,  of  Des  Moines,  T.  E.  Gill, 
of  Trenton,  and  H.  E.  V.  Porter,  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  being  present.  The 
frank  and  cordial  attitude  of  Dr.  Clax- 
ton prompted  a  free  discussion  which 
was  participated  in  by  all  present. 


As  to  the  results  obtained  through 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  I  am  pleased 
to  quote  from  a  letter  received  from 
Dr.  Cla.xton  subsequent  to  our  meet- 
ing on  the  7th  of  June,  which  reads, 
after  an   explanatory,   as   follows: 

1.  "The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion is  very  much  interested  in  com- 
mercial education  and  wishes  to  do 
whatever  he  can  to  promote  better 
types  of  commercial  education  in  pub- 
lic high  schools,  in  private  business 
schools,  and  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

2.  ".A-t  present  the  Bureau  has  no 
funds  which  it  can  use  directly  for 
this  purpose.  For  two  or  three  years 
the  funds  for  this  purpose  have  been 
included  in  the  estimates  to  Congress, 
but  hTive  not  been  allowed.  Funds  for 
this  purpose  will  be  included  in  the 
estimates  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  transmission  to 
Congress  at  its  next  session,  but  ap- 
propriations made  on  the  basis  of 
these  estimates  will  not  be  available 
lor  use  before  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning  with   July   1,   1916. 

3.  "If  now  or  at  any  time  before 
Congress  makes  appropriations  for 
this -purpose,  any  disinterested  organi- 
zation will  put  at  the  services  of  the 
Bureau  one  or  more  persons  qualified 
for  this  work,  the  Bureau  will  have 
this  person  or  these  persons  appointed 
;iS  special  collaborators  at  the  nomi- 
nal sum  of  one  dollar  a  year  and  will 
give  desk  room  in  the  Bureau,  and 
will  direct  the  investigations  as  to 
present  needs  for  commercial  educa- 
tion and  methods  and  extent  of  work 
done  by  commercial  schools,  and  will 
assist  in  formulating  plans  for  the 
promotion  and  improvement  of  this 
work  in  schools  of  all  kinds  and 
grades.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  persons  receiving  appointment  of 
this  kind  will  work  wholly  for  the 
public  good  and  not  for  the  commer- 
cial interest  of  any  particular  person 
or  school. 

"Should  the  or.ganization  repre- 
sented by  your  committee  undertake 
to  assist  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
this  work,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  salaries  of  at  least  one  per- 
son capable  of  doing  expert  independ- 
ent work  and  of  a  .good  stenographer. 
Of  course  all  the  work  will  be  done 
in  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  in 
every  way  just  as  other  work  of  the 
Bureau  is  done. 

''Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  in- 
terest which  you  and  the  .gentlemen 
of  your  committee  take  in  the  subject 
of  commercial  education,  and  my 
pleasure  in  having  an  opportunity  to 
talk  the  whole  matter  over  with  you. 
Yours   sincerely, 

P.  P.  Claxton, 
Commissioner." 

Subsequent  to  the  foregoing  inter- 
view Commissioner  Claxton  has 
asked  an  appropriation  from  Con- 
gress of  $in,500.nn  with  which  to  es- 
tablish a  Bureau  in  his  Department 
for  the  .gatherin,g  together  of  statis- 
tical matter  relating  to  business  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States.     This  re- 


quest for  an  appropriation  has  been 
vigorously  supported  by  Mr.  Cody,  of 
your  committee,  and  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation.  In  response 
numerous  Congressmen  have  pledged 
their  support  to  the  measure,  and  the 
prospect  of  securing  such  an  appro- 
priation at  the  present  time  is  very 
i;ncouraging. 

To  further  stimulate  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  in  any  movement 
of  such  vital  importance  to  commer- 
cial education,  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able 'by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
your  Federation  that  representatives 
of  your  committee  should  again  meet 
Dr.  Cla.xton  in  advance  of  this  an- 
nual session.  It  was  therefore  ar- 
ranged that  Charles  Miller,  of  New 
York,  J.  E.  Gill,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
and  H.  E.  V.  Porter,  of  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  should  proceed  to  Washington 
for  such  purpose  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember. 

We  were  again  .cordially  received 
liy  Dr.  Claxton  who  wished  us  to 
convey  to  the  Federation  his  very 
great  personal  regret  that  he  was  un- 
able to  appear  before  the  Federation 
meeting  at  its  annual  session  .this 
year. 

Throughout  this  interview  Dr. 
Cla.xton  showed  a  deep  friendly  inter- 
est in  our  endeavors.  He  outlined 
the  functions  of  his  department,  as 
follows: 

1st — It  is  a  Bureau  of  Information. 

2d — Gathering  together  a  concensus 
of  the  best  opinions  about  educational 
matters — a    catalogue   of   brains. 

3d — To  give  advice  based  upon  the 
best  information  we  can  get  about  the 
administration  of  schools,  courses  of 
study,  correlation  of  school  work  and 
anything  else   in   n   constructive   way. 

4th — To  carry  on  campaigns;  to 
make  sectional  and  national  cam- 
paigns. 

5th — To  try  experiments  in  educa- 
tion. 

In  discussing  standards  of  effi- 
ciency. Dr.  Claxton  stated  that  he  de- 
sired to  co-operate  with  every  well 
directed  effort  for  improvement,  and 
he  further  expressed  his  entire  wil- 
lingness to  receive  .suggestions  and 
advice  from  the  Federation  as  to  start- 
in.g  the  work  that  he  expects  to  per- 
form by  means  of  the  contemplated 
appropriation.  He  would  also  be 
glad  of  any  statistics  that  we  may 
be   able  to  turn  over  to  him. 

It  appears  to  your  committee  that 
this  movement  is  of  tast  importance 
to  the  interests  of  commercial  educa- 
tion, and  that  it  would  be  extremely 
advisable  to  perpetuate,  at  least  for 
the  present,  a  committee  on  Co-oper- 
ation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
T.   E.  Gill, 
"Charles   Miller, 
C.   P.   Zaner, 
Sherwin  Cody, 
Wm.  Bachrach, 

Committee. 

On  motion  this  report  was  accepted 
as   read. 
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Thursday   Morning 

.Meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
1 'resident  Fisli,  who,  in  an  appropriate 
speech,  introduced  Governor  \Vood- 
hridge  X.  Ferris,  of  Michigan,  who 
addressed   the    Federation   as   follows: 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the 
Federation:  I  have  no  desire  to  alarm 
you  unduly,  but  simply  to  impress  on 
you  the  advantage  of  being  prepared — 
that  is  all — if  what  I  say  is  true.  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
general  educational  progress  as  view- 
ed from  the  standpoint  of  the  public 
school,  and  1  trust  that  this  Federa- 
tion here  assembled  is  not  like  some 
organizations  that  meet  from  lime  to 
time  in  this  country  w-ho  never  feel 
satisfied  unless  they  have  given  the 
public  school  a  black  eye.  A  great 
deal  of  the  drastic  criticism  bestowed 
upon  the  .\merican  public  schools  is 
entirel}-  unwarranted.     ■ 

It  is  true  that  the  public  schools, 
and  even  the  universities  and  other 
higher  institutions  of  learning  have 
not  realized  their  ideals — and  should 
they  do  so,  from  that  moment  forth 
they  would  be  absolutely  dead.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  bring  that  fact  home 
to  you.  and  1  am  not  here  to  make  a 
plea  for  the  public  schools,  but  I  do 
dare  to  make  this  declaration,  after 
forty  years'  observation  of  them,  that 
they  are  today  one  hundred  per  cent, 
more  efficient  than  they  were  forty 
\ears  ago.  Mark  you,  I  am  referring 
not  to  city  schools  or  village  schools, 
but  to  the  entire  public  school  system. 
The  pul)lic  schools  were  never  mak- 
ing such  rapid  progress  as  now. 

I  don't  have  to  go  back  very  far  to 
remember  when  they  said,  "We  will 
nitroduce  music  into  our  public 
schools.  We  will  change  the  old 
course  of  study  just  a  little."  And 
some  people  frowned.  But  it  was  an 
eminently  wise  thing  to  do,  a  very 
happy  thing,  to  introduce  music  into 
all  the  public  schools.  Why?  Be- 
cause music  is  a  universal  language. 
I  recall  that  one  evening  years  ago  I 
attended  a  concert  in  this  city.  My 
impression  is  that  it  was  at  Steinway 
Hall.  Before  the  program  I  glanced 
aljout  the  room  and  noticed  an  in- 
scription on  the  wall  which  read, 
"Music,  the  universal  lan.guage."  That 
made  a  great  impression  upon  me.  I 
can  not  sing  a  note,  or  even  whistle  a 
tunc — and  yet  I  love  music.  And  if 
music  is  a  universal  language,  certain- 
ly .inv  system  of  education  that  omit- 
ted the  universal  would  be  vitally  at 
fault. 

Far-seeing  educators  welcomed 
music  into  schools — then  an  innova- 
tion. Soon  they  ^ai.d.  "We  ,  must  go 
farther:  we  must  recognize  the  trinitv 
of  the  head,  heart,  and  the  hand." 
.^nd  then  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  a  course  in  manual  training, 
but  the  vocational  idea  was  not  the 
primar.v  object.  '  In  Chicago  and  in 
St.  Louis,  in  particular,  some  ve'ry  fine 
work  was  done  along  this  line.  The 
only  purpose  in  training  the  hand  was 
to  give  a  better  training  for  the  brain 
and  assemble  the  three  elements  of  the 
trinity   that   I   have  just   mentioned. 


Then  they  said,  "We  will  go  a  step 
farther.  Music  is  a  universal  language; 
drawing  is  also  universal."  .\nd  they 
introduced  drawing  into  the  public 
schools  generally.  Xow  in  several 
states  of  the  union — my  own  state  in 
particular — a  life  certificate  is  granted 
for  the  teaching  of  draw'ing.  Drawing 
has  come  to  stay  and  no  exception 
can  be  taken  to  it.  Along  with  the 
drawing,  there  came  a  movement  in 
this  country  for  better  penmanship, 
and  an  eflfort  to  teach  our  boys  and 
girls  to  write  a  rapid,  legible,  easy 
hand.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  today  we 
have  thousands  of  men  and  women  in 
the  United  States  who  are  doing  that 
particular  kind  of  work  in  the  public 
schools. 

Then  came  in  with  a  rush  the  com- 
mercial and  shorthand  courses.  We 
had  bookkeeping  work  first  in  many 
of  our  city  schools.  The  school  boards 
hesitated  about  putting  in  shorthami 
and  typewriting.  But  when  we  reach- 
ed this  point  in  our  educational  pro- 
gress we  began  to  be  infected  with 
the  idea  that  is  now  so  prevalent — 
that  education  is  to  train  one  for  a 
vocation,  and  the  majority  of  this 
audience  probably  gives  hearty  assent 
to  that.  The  speaker  does  not  and,  of 
course,  you  can  easily  account  for 
that.  The  fact  that  I  am  old  e.xplains 
everything.  When  a  man  gets  to  be 
si.xty  or  si.\ty-five  or  seventy,  one 
doesn't  have  to  advance  any  argument 
at  all  against  him.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  say,  "Oh,  w-ell  he  is  getting  to  be 
a  back  number."  But  criticism  of  that 
kind  doesn't  disturb  me  at  all. 

\\'e  held  a  vocational  meeting  at 
Grand  Rapids  about  a  j'Car  ago  and 
our  commissioner,  Mr.  Redfield,  was 
disconcerted  b}'  my  speech  which  im- 
mediately preceded  his.  His  plea  was 
for  vocational  education.  Partly  from 
personal  experience  he  said  that  when 
he  graduated  from  High  School  in 
New  York,  he  went  out  into  the  world 
helpless,  unable  to  earn  a  living.  My 
profoundest  sympathy  goes  to  any 
man  who  has  the  nerve  to  make  a 
confession  of  that  kind.  Suppose  the 
high  school  was  as  bad  as  he  repre- 
sented it  to  be.  I  would  be  sorrv  to 
confess  that  I  had  so  little  mentality, 
so  little  ability,  so  few  brains  that  in 
spite  of  having  graduated  from  any 
high  school  in  the  United  States  I 
could  not  earn  a  decent  living. 

After  the  commercial  and  shorthand 
courses  came  into  the  schools  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  old  manual 
training,  and  today  in  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  and  the  larger  cities  there  is 
a  distinctive  class  of  manual  training 
schools  that  lead  to  vocational  work. 
Even  our  great  industries  have  fallen 
in  line  and  have  expressed  themselves 
as  perfectly  willing  to  correlate  their 
V  ork  with  that  of  the  public  schools. 
1  am  not  going  to  stop  here  and  make 
any  large  protest.  I  am  not  going  to 
accuse  the  industrial  work  of  any  low 
motive  l;:erause  I  have  learned  some 
important  lessons  from  the  industrial 
world  in  the  last  thirty  years — not  be- 
cause I  had  expected  to  but  because  it 
has  been  thrust  upon  me. 


I  have  changed  my  attitude  of  thirty 
years  ago,  about  doing  one  thing  well, 
lou  must  know  how  to  do  more  than 
one  thing  well  in  this  world  if  you 
are  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  joy 
out  of  it.  Do  you  think  Dr.  Mitchell 
was  any  less  eminent  as  an  expert  on 
nervous  diseases — and  no  man  in  Chi- 
cago or  elsewhere  would  question  his 
high  standing — for  writing  his  beau- 
tiful stories?  Was  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith  any  less  an  engineer  for  his 
ability  to  paint  beautiful  pictures  and 
to  write  beautiful  stories?  Was  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  any  less  able  as  a 
physician  for  his  talent  for  writing  es- 
says and  poetry?  He  did  not  neglect 
the  practice  of  medicine — -even  today 
the  medical  profession  remains  obli- 
gated to  Oliver  Wendall  Holmes  for 
distinctive  discoveries  in  his  particular 
profession.  I  speak  of  these  things 
because  I  don't  altogether  assent  to 
the  value  of  this  vocational  training. 

Shop  work  was  installed  and  then 
into  the  country  went  "agriculture, 
agriculture  .agriculture."  We  won't 
discuss  that — the  majority  of  you 
would  assent  to  it.  I  am  in  favor  of 
agriculture  if  you  make  it  educational, 
but  for  myself  I  have  no  use  for  agri- 
culture. I  have  no  use  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  watch-making  or  shoe-making 
— it  is  not  practical  unless  the  boy's 
sonl  has  been  enriched,  unless  by  that 
process  he  has  been  trained  to  think. 

The  thinking  element  is  a  primary 
element  in  every  phase  of  any  school 
or  institution  that  wants  to  build  up  a 
man.  I  know  something  of  the  course 
of  public  opinion.  Nothing  I  might 
say  here  this  morning — and  I  might 
travel  over  the  United  States  to  say 
the  same  things — will  stay  the  voca- 
tional  rush. 

If  you  will  go  into  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago and  ask  the  first  hundred  suc- 
cessful men  you  see  how  they  came 
to  choose  their  present  vocation  they 
uill  tell  you  it  chose  them — the  ma- 
jority of  them  will.  Don't  take  my 
word  for  it — go  out  and  see  for  your- 
self. I  have  been  asking  men  during 
the  past  year  in  regard  to  this  matter 
and  I  have  yet  to  find  more  than 
Inenty-five  per  cent  who  have  really 
chose  their  work.  I  find,  for  instance, 
that  the  father  directs  the  son  into 
the  banking  business  —  his  business. 
The  father  directs  the  son  into  medi- 
cine— his  business.  He  directs  the 
^on  into  law — his  business.  He  directs 
him  into  the  dry-goods  business — his 
1  usMiess.  If  each  man  only  knew  a 
particular  profession  in  the  world  that 
\"Ould  correspond  to  the  blue  print  of 
hi--  own  qualifications,  it  would  be  a 
magnificent  thing. 

You  will  remember  when  domestic 
science  was  introduced  into  our  public 
schools.  Today  you  can  go  to  La 
(irsnge  and  La  Porte  and  see  the  cans 
of  tomatoes,  for  example,  that  they 
have  put  up  this  year.  They  call  that 
education.  They  say.  "Behold  what 
our  schools  are  doing."  I  ask  you, 
bdies  and  gentlemen,  what  are  our 
homes  doing?  (Loud  applause.)  My 
sisters  learned  to  make  bread  not  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  but  because  they 
had    to — don't   forget   that.      .^   whole 
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lot  of  people  are  spoiling  their  boys 
and  girls  because  thej-  do  not  give 
them  the  opportunity  they  had  in  their 
early  life.  You  do  not  call  those  things 
opportunities  now.  You  liad  to  work 
when  you  were  fifteen  years  of  age — 
had  to  get  out  and  sell  newspapers, 
yon  had  to  do  this  and  that,  and  you 
never  get  tired  of  telling  somebody 
I'.ow  you  came  up  from  down  there 
on  the  ground.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
yo-j  had  the  chance  of  the  world.  You 
nau  something  in  you  and  those  things 
were  necessary  to  develop  you.  You 
die!  not  have  your  food  predigested. 
There  was  nobody  there  to  put  your 
cloihes  on,  dress  you  and  undress  you. 
You  actually  had  to  use  your  own 
jiody  enough  so  that  your  heart  beat 
normally  and  you  breathed  like  an  or- 
dinary, healthy  Newfoundland  dog. 

What  is  the  remedy?  Y^ou  have 
got  to  put  your  school  arid  your  home 
together.  The  day  is  coming  when 
your  public  schools  will  be  open  for 
all  the  people.  Y'ou  will  have  your 
regular  curriculum,  of  course,  but  you 
will  open  your  schools  for  the  father 
anti  the  mother  and  every  class  of 
men  and  women  that  want  to  learn. 

Ferris  Institute  dates  back  thirty- 
one  years.  In  that  time  we  have  en- 
rolled thirty-five  thousand  young  peo- 
ple. They  average  twenty-one  and  a 
half  years  of  age  when  they  enroll, 
both  men  and  women.  We  have  had 
pcT.l';  there  who  were  forty,  forty-five 
and  even  fifty  years  of  age — fathers, 
v.ives.  sons,  daughters,  all  in  at  the 
.came  time.  They  paid  their  tuition 
and  their  board  because  they  were 
hungry  for  the  education  they  got. 
M?-\  God  hasten  the  day  in  this  coun- 
try when  the  puljlic  schools  will  be 
o;icn  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year  in 
tlie  larger  cities,  (.\pplause.)  Don't 
tell  me  that  the  foreigners  won't  come 
ir.  The  fact  is,  we  shall  have  a  big 
p  o;ilem  on  our  hands  if  we  don't  take 
a  Lttle  pains  to  make  it  necessary  that 
c^cry  foreigner  that  comes  to  this 
co'intry  shall  within  a  given  time  be 
?Me  to  speak  and  write  the  English 
Inguage.     (.\pplause.) 

Now  I  come  to  the  most  important 
topic  of  all.  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  finding  out  what  the 
commercial  schools  were  doing  in  this 
country,  from  the  men  who  actually 
represent  them.  When  I  asked,  "What 
aijout  the  handwriting  on  the  wall?" 
T  might  just  as  well  have  asked, 
"What  is  the  future  of  commercial  ed- 
ucation?" There  can't  be  too  much 
paid  in  behalf  of  those  early  pioneers. 
The  public  schools  today  owe  the  ex- 
i'Uence  of  bookkeeping,  shorthand  and 
tvi^ewriting  courses  and  all  the  so- 
called  commercial  work  to  these  pion- 
eers. 

But  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  time 
hss  eone  by  when  you  can,  in  a  rough- 
shod way.  speak  truthfully  and  speak, 
ill  of  the  kind  of  commercial  and 
shorthand  work  in  the  public  schools. 
(.\pplause.)  The  public  schools  have 
the  money  and  they  ordinarily  hire 
thL-ir  commercial  and  shorthand  teach- 
ers with  more  care,  according  to  my 
observation,  than  the  ordinary  com- 
n-;:cial   school    hires    its    teachers.      I 


want   to  be   perfectly  frank   with   you 
so  that  you  can  look  ahead  a  little  bit. 

I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  commercial 
teachers  working  in  our  private 
schools  that  could  not  get  a  job  in 
public  schools.  That  is  my  honest 
opinion.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  you  can 
brag  about.  Once  in  a  while  you  run 
across  a  man  of  gigantic  intellect  who 
is  technically  kept  out  of  the  high 
places  in  his  particular  field,  but  he  is 
a  very  rare  specimen  and  he  won't 
stay  out  long  after  he  discovers  it — it 
IS  a  peculiarity  of  that  kind  of  man. 

My  friends,  the  public  schools  are 
going  to  do  more  and  more  of  this 
special  training  in  bookkeeping  and 
shorthand.  They  are  bound  to  do  it 
and  they  will  continue  to  do  it  because 
they  have  the  facilities.  They  have 
everything  that  you  people  have,  and 
sooner  or  later — another  forty  years 
will  tell — there  will  be  comparatively 
few  private  commercial  schools  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  not  a  nice 
thing  to  think  about.  Somebody  asks 
me,  "Are  you  worried  yourself?"  No, 
the  Ferris  Institute  ought  to  have 
been  closed  ten  years  ago.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Some  of  my  faculty  are  out  this 
week  to  find  out  the  latest  devices  in 
science.  We  want  to  build  a  science 
hall  ne.xt  year.  We  don't  want  to 
build  a  second  class  science  hall.  It 
must  be  the  best  or  none.  How  are 
we  going  to  know  what  is  the  best? 
1  said  to  my  teachers,  "Don't  forget 
such  and  such  a  school  in  Chicago  and 
such  a  school  in  Kalamazoo,  and  don't 
.forget  the  hi.gh  school  at  Petoskey." 
For  we  know  that  if  the  Ferris  Insti- 
tute is  to  exist  twenty-five  years 
longer,  it  has  got  to  have  just  as  good 
an  equipment  as  any  other  institution. 

Better  teachers  is  my  second  sug- 
gestion. It  is  wonderful  how  good 
teachers  will  affect  your  patronage. 
They  may  not  afifect  it  during  the  first 
two  or  three  years,  but  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  the  average  young  men  and 
joiing  women  who  take  work  in  your 
schools  know  your  good  teachers. 
The\-  are  the  best  advertisement  that 
has  been  discovered  —  even  by  the 
great  efficiency  men — up  to  the  pres- 
ent hour.  Tn  fact,  you  can't  advertise 
without  giving  special  attention  to  the 
onality  and  character  of  your  product. 
And  there  is  no  use  trying  to  turn  .out 
a  first-class  product  without  skilled 
teachers. 

.Another  thing,  you  should  have 
higher  standards  for  admission.  I 
know  I  am  skating  on  very  thin  ice 
now.  Some  of  my  competitors  have 
canvassers.  I  am  wondering  just  what 
sort  of  an  examination  some  of  our 
business  educators  will  have  to  go 
through  with  when  they  arrive  at  St. 
Peter's  gate.  They  go  out  and  pick 
up  an  eighth  grade  graduate  and  tell 
him  not  to  go  on  to  the  high  school. 
They  tell  him  to  come  in  and  enroll, 
saying,  "You  will  get  a  big  salary  and 
an  easy  job."  There  is  no  use  saying 
that  they  do  not  say  this,  for  they  do. 
.^nd  in  my  section  of  the  country  they 
will  take  anything  for  tuition — an  old 
horse  or  a  wagon,  or  a  calf,  for  a  tui- 


tion. (Laughter.)  They  will  take  a 
sewing  machine,  piano,  or  anything 
tl.se  to  get  that  boy  ofl:  the  farm  or 
out  of  the  village. 

Somebody  asks  me,  "Do  you  prac- 
tice what  you  preach?"  I  certainly 
do.  I  never  let  a  boy  enter  the  Ferris 
Institute  who  will  not  assure  me  that 
he  will  go  on  and  finish  high  school, 
because  my  best  stenographers  and 
bookkeepers  on  the  whole  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  high  school.  Y'ou  know 
these  things  yourselves.  The  great 
educational  world  that  you  should  be 
linked  up  with  and  the  college  that 
you  can  link  up  with  just  as  well  as 
not.  knows  your  attitude  along  these 
lines.  It  is  true  that  once  in  a  while 
an  eighth  grade  graduate  comes  into 
the  Ferris  Institute — or  even  a  sev- 
enth grader  —  who  turns  out  to  be 
more  efficient  than  some  of  our  high 
school  graduates,  but  that  is  the  ex- 
ception. 

Let  me  recapitulate  and  finish.  The 
commercial  schools  need  better  equip- 
ment, better  teachers  and  higher 
standards  of  admission.  I  am  very 
careful  not  to  say  that  you  can  estab- 
lish these  things  by  a  few  sets  of 
questions.  I  would  rather  talk  with 
a  boy  to  find  out  his  ambitions,  what 
he  hopes  to  do — I  would  rather  have 
those  statements  from  him  than  any 
written  tests.  That  is  why  the  Binet 
test  falls  down.  It  doesn't  get  at  the 
dynamics  of  the  human  being.  It  only 
gets  at  a  few  devices  to  find  out 
whether  he  can  think  the  way  that 
other  people  have  thought.  He  should 
have  higher  standards  for  graduation. 
Don't  be  afraid,  brothers  and  sisters, 
to  require  what  you  know  in  your 
judgment  should  be  required  of  the 
boy  before  he  is  entitled  to  your  di- 
ploma. What  does  that  mean?  It 
means  that  by  and  by,  as  even  now, 
some  of  the  higher  institutions  .  of 
learning  will  be  glad  to  give  you  units 
of  credits  on  your  diploma  when  the 
boy  enters  the  university.  I  know 
Illinois  University  does  that  now — 
because  I  have  a  son  who  entered 
there  some  years  ago  and  I  know  that 
he  received  credit  for  his  commercial 
and  shorthand  work,  although  he  did 
not  continue  it  or  take  any  commer- 
cial work  at  college.  But  you  can't 
get  this  recognition  unless  you  ha\  e 
established  a  high  standard  for  gradu- 
ation. 

The  last  thing-  I  want  to  say  to  you 
is  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  had  time 
to  investigate  further  and  find  out 
more  intelligently  and  thoroughlj^  the 
importance  of  this  organization 
known  as  the  .Accredited  Commercial 
Schools.  I  know  that  the  spirit  of  it 
is  to  be  commended,  but  ladies  and 
.gentlemen — whethei-  you  like  it  or  not, 
the  state  is  eventually  going  to  have  a 
little  to  say  about  this  matter  of  com- 
mercial education  and  its  standard. 
Pardon  me  for  saying  that  but  I  have 
inside  information.  (Laughter.")  It 
would  be  a  shame  to  disclose  some  of 
it,  even  in   Michigan. 

As  I  said  before,  the  state  is  going 
to  have  a  little  to  say  about  com- 
mercial education  in  the  future,  and 
my  advice  to  you  is  just  confidential. 
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It  won't  do  any  good  to  kick.  Just 
get  into  the  center  and  see  if  you  can't 
secure  the  best  kind  of  legislation.  It 
is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  se- 
cure legislation  whereby  supervision 
will  enable  schools  that  are  worthy  to 
exist  and  allow  schools  that  ought  to 
die,  to  do  so. 

I  bespeak  your  co-operation  and 
gladly  and  cheerfully  advocate  high 
standards  in  your  teachers'  equipment, 
in  your  own  school  equipment,  in 
your  admission  and  graduation  re- 
quirements. Put  yourself  on  the  level 
Viith  the  best  and  in  position  to  chal- 
lenge any  school  in  the  matter  of 
standards.  Even  now  there  are  scores 
of  those  good  schools.  There  are 
scores  and  scores  of  men  who  have 
lieen  lighting  all  these  long  years  until 
their  hair  has  become  white,  fighting 
for  these  higher  standards. 

One  last  word — if  you  will  be  a  little 
more  careful  in  hiring  shorthand  and 
commercial  teachers,  there  won't  be 
any  harm  done.  We  should  exercise 
more  care  in  the  kind  of  students  we 
enroll  and  in  the  placing  of  our  gradu- 
ates. Do  you  dare  to  go  as  far  as  I 
do?  I  say  to  my  commercial  depart- 
ment, "If  I  thought  you  were-  to  be 
just  l)Ookkeepers  all  your  lives,  I 
would  close  the  doors  today  and  never 
graduate  another  class.  If  I  thought 
you  would  be  stenographers  all  your 
life — even  you  girls — I  would  lock  the 
doors."  Some  people  say  to  me,  "You 
don't  believe  in  l)ookkeeping  then?" 
1  believe  in  it  chiefly  as  a  means  of 
getting  a  vision  of  the  world. 

Supt.  John   D.   Shoop,   Chicago 

\.t    the    close    of    (juvenior    Ferris's 
idress   the   president  introduced  Mr. 
•I'jop,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools 
•  I   Chicago,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federation:  It 
is  refreshing  to  come  into  the  pres- 
ence of  this  assembly  this  morning 
and  to  hear  the  most  excellent  words 
that  were  given  to  j-ou  by  our  friend. 
Governor  Ferris,  of  Michigan.  It  al- 
ways fills  me  with  renewed  inspiration 
and  determination  to  listen  to  a  man 
who  has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions and  who  is  able  to  stand  out 
against  the  resistance  of  circum- 
stances and  expound  the  truth  as  it 
comes  to  him  and  as  he  is  able  to 
interpret   it. 

I  waiit  to  accentuate  what  Governor 
Ferris  said  in  the  way  of  legislation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  struck  a  vital 
chord  this  morning  when  he  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  some  place  in  our 
experience  we  need  some  one  who  is 
al)le  to  stem  the  tendency  toward 
multiplied  legislation. 

It  was  my  pleasure  when  I  was  a 
boy  to  listen  to  the  great  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  and  I  think  I  remember 
more  of  the  lectures  that  I  listened- 
to  from  that  eminent  divine  than  any 
others  that  I  have  heard  since.  I  re- 
member that  he  made  use  of  this  ex- 
p:-ession  —  "If  you  would  enjoy  your 
dinner  at  the  great  hotel,  don't  look 
in  the  kitchen,  and  if  you  would  have 
respect  for  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
which   you   live,   don't   go   where   they 


are  n.iade — stay  out  of  the  legislative 
kitchen."  That  was  more  than  a  gen- 
eration a,go.  Probably  conditions  have 
wonderfull)'  improved  during  the  in- 
terval, liut  nevertheless,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  in  this  wild  dream  that 
we  have  that  we  are  going  to  legislate 
ourselves  into  all  manner  of  reform, 
and  that  writing  a  law  upon  the  sta- 
tute books  indicates  that  the  customs 
of  the  people  are  going  to  change  im- 
mediately, we  are  going  to  find  disil- 
lusionment. 

The  greatest  thing  in  the  world, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  education. 
The  great  liackground  of  all  legisla- 
tion must  be  the  development,  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people,  of  ideas 
that  culminate  and  that  will  back  up 
legislation  when  it  is  enacted.  Some- 
times I  am  wondering  whether  we 
realize  what  this  great  field  of  educa- 
tion means  to  us.  I  used  to  believe 
that  1  knew  but  in  these  modern  days 
1  am  somewhat  skeptical.  I  am  confi- 
dent of  one  thing,  however — that  the 
Governor  spoke  with  truth  this  morn- 
ing when  he  said  that  the  end  of  edu- 
cation is  to  help  us  to  enjoy  life.  That 
old  saying,  "The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating."  applies  just  as  well  . 
outside  of  the  realm  of  the  culinary 
art  as  it  does  within  the  confines  of 
domestic  activities.  The  proof  of  edu- 
cation is  the  amount  of  enjoyment 
that  we  are  able  to  get  out  of  it,  so 
that  leads  us  right  up  to  the  problem 
of  commercial  education. 

The  greatest  danger  that  confronts 
us  in  commercial  education  or  in  any 
technical  education  is  that  we  too 
often  make  it  an  end  instead  of  a 
means.  Too  often  we  create  a  field 
there  in  which  the  pupil  or  the  indi- 
vidual is  to  work  out  the  life  problems 
which  confront  him.  When  will  the 
student  be  merely  one  of  those  agen- 
cies that  provide  for  man  an  experi- 
mental station  to  prove  his  own  fit- 
ness and  to  know  what  other  con- 
quests there  are  from  the  new  vant- 
age ground  toward  which  you  assist 
him  to  step  upon?  That  is  the  thought 
in  every  phase  of  education. 

1  read  the  other  day  a  criticism  on 
our  public  schools.  "The  great  diffi- 
ci'lty,"  said  the  critic,  "is  this — that 
the  public  schools  make  for  automatic  , 
efficiency  rather  than  creative  efficien- 
cy." I  was  riding  with  my  little  boy, 
who  was  six  years  old  at  that  time, 
and  he  saw  for  the  first  time  on  the 
siding  at  the  station  where  our  train 
stopped  for  a  moment,  a  traction  en- 
gine and  he  said  to  me,  "Papa,  what 
is  that?"  (He  is  just  an  ordinary 
everyday  boy.)  I  said.  "That  'is  a 
steam  en.gine."  "Well,  what  is  it  for?'' 
"Well,"  I  said,  "if  you  hitch  it  to  a 
I'orn  sheller,  it  will  shell  corn.  .If  you 
hitch  it  to  a  ditching  machine  it  will 
help  to  dig  a  ditch.  If  hitched  to  a 
sawmill,  it  will  saw  lumber  and  wood." 
.After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  said, 
"Why,  thpt  steam  engine  can  do  al- 
most snvthing,  can't  it?"  And  I  have 
been  thinking  frequently  since,  that 
tl'ero  is  a  distinction  of  the  processes 
of  edncat'on  objectified — the  distinc- 
tion that  it  rather  creates  our  view  of 
the    thing    that    is    real    and    the    thing 


that  is  apparent.  The  steam  engine 
takes  in  it  elements  of  w'ater  and  wood 
and  fuel,  and  it  develops  power  out  of 
these  crude  materials.  The  threshing 
machine  is  waiting  for  somebody  to 
liilch  a  power  to  it  before  it  will  oper- 
ate. 

JN'ow.  what  is  the  problem?  Is  it 
the  making  of  threshing  machines  and 
sawmills  or  is  it  the  development  of 
the  steam  engine  power  that  can  hitch 
itself  on  to  the  machinery  of  the 
world  and  make  it  go?  And  that  is 
the  problem  for  the  commercial 
teacher  just  as  well  as  for  the  teacher 
in  the  academic  and  other  branches  of 
work  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  the 
ability  to  do  work,  the  ability  to  ac- 
complish, the  ability  to  create  and  em- 
ploy the  powers  of  individual  initia- 
tive, and  if  we  keep  this  ideal  in  mind, 
then  in  the  work  of  bookkeeping 
rather  than  lieing  something  that  in 
Itself  is  complete,  and  in  the  work  of 
stenography  rather  than  being  a  call- 
ing which  is  to  have  a  continuity 
throu,gh  the  existence  entire  of  the  in- 
dividual —  we  have  stepping  stones 
whereby  through  the  consciousness  of 
iheir  own  powers,  these  students  may 
rise  unto  higher  things. 

I  believe  that  vision  of  education  is 
narrow  that  does  not  look  lieyond  the 
mere  mechanical  thing  for  which  we 
,Tre  making  preparation  in  the  life  of 
the  student  into  the  larger  world  and 
the  larger  possibilities  that  lie  beyond 
this  limited  view.  And  so  the  mere 
teaching  of  stenography  and  book- 
keeping requires  today  not  only  the 
individual  who  is  master  of  the  mech- 
anism of  the  work — who  is  master  of 
the  technique  and  the  technicalities  of 
it.  Init  the  individual  that  has  vision, 
whose  vision  reaches  beyond  this  do- 
main and  sees  a  field  for  larger  eflfort 
toward  which  this  is  but  a  stepping 
stone. 

You  remember  that  Emerson  tells 
us  Some  place  in  one  of  his  beautiful 
essays  that  Smith  owns  this  farm. 
Brown  that  and  Jones  the  other,  but 
no  man  owns  the  landscape.  And  it 
is  that  landscape  view  of  education 
even  in  the  realm  of  business  training 
to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
in  this  closing  thought  of  the  morn- 
ing. .Another  thingi  and  that  is  this: 
The  teacher  who  has  brought  his  pupil 
to  the  point  that  he  really  enjoys  his 
work,  the  one  who  has  preached  the 
gospel  of  efifort  and  the  exhilaration 
of  work,  has  really  educated  his  stu- 
dent. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  some 
time  ago  with  the  words  of  the  mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  York  when  he 
gave  to  his  first  appointees  on  the 
I'oard  of  Education  this  little  address: 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen:  If  you  do 
nothing  more  for  the  boys  and  .girls 
of  New  York  than  to  teach  them 
something  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and 
something  of  the  joy  and  exhilaration 
of  work  and  individual  eflfort,  you  will 
have  done  more  than  you  will  by 
crowding  their  brains  with  bundles  of 
unrelated  facts  and  thereby  creating 
mental  indigestion." 

There  is  a  wonderful  work  in  this 
great  world  for  all  of  us.     There  are 
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wonderful  opportunities  today,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  are  told 
that  the  avenues  of  human  effort  are 
crowded.  The  opportunities  were 
never  better  than  they  are  today,  and 
the  possibilities  for  the  individual  who 
is  willing  to  work  and  work  for  a  pur- 
pose were  never  more  hopeful  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time. 

bo  let  us  fellow  teachers  work  to 
that  end  that  when  our  pupils  pass 
bej  ond  the  confines  of  the  school 
room,  they  may  have  not  .only  the 
technicalities  at  their  command,  that 
they  may  be  masters  not  only  of  the 
problems  that  confront  them  in  the 
peculiar  line  of  effort  into  which  their 
lives  are  directed,  but  that  they  will 
have  that  larger  vision  of  the  greater 
possibilities  which  says  to  every  man 
and  every  woman  in  the  silent  hour  of 
reflection,  "You  can  be  in  the  world 
iust  what  you  wish  and  work  to  be." 
( .Applause.) 


HISTORY  OF  THE   FEDERA- 
TION 
G.  W.  Brown,  Pres.  Brown's  Business 
College,  Kankakee,  111. 

Following  Mr.  Shoup's  address  the 
President  introduced  G.  W.  Brown,  of 
Kankakee,  Illinois,  who  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Brown:     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: I  fully  appreciate  the  predic- 
ament in  which  I  find  tnyself  at  this 
moment,  but  I  hope  that  my  friends 
will  not  indulge  in  any  undue  anxiety 
or  commiseration,  because  no  such 
fears  are  necessary.  Was  I  not  born 
in  Fulton  County,  Illinois — was  it  not 
my  earliest  occupation  to  eat  the 
scraps  that  fell  from  the  table?  I  fat- 
tened upon  winding  up  the  cold  scraps 
and  the  cold  potatoes,  the  leavings  of 
others,  and  I  prospered  on  it  and  it 
has  always  been  my  good  fortune  ever 
since  to  come  along  and  pick  up  the 
scraps.  I  am  invited  to  dinner  by  a 
friend  and  I  invariably  get  the  cracked 
plate  and  the  fork  with  the  broken 
prong  and  the  chair  with  three  legs, 
and  if  I  ever  enjoy  the  heavenly 
heights  beyond  that  we  read  about 
and  I  am  called  upon  to  come  forward 
and  enjoy  and  receive  the  joys  and 
blessing  that  are  due  to  the  blessed, 
I  know  that  •!  shall  receive  the  harp 
with  the  broken  string.  So  I  am  con- 
t:;nted.  I  am  happy  that  I  am  the  last 
of  all  things  and  the  least  of  all  things, 
and  I  accept  the  situation  because 
somebody  has  to  fill  it.  I  think  I 
might  just  as  well  as  anybody  else. 

Now  I  was  wonderfully  pleased,  as 
we  were  all  yesterday,  to  see  and  hear 
Uncle  Robert,  and  I  was  more  than 
plad  that  he  took  the  time  that  he 
did.  I  have  been  glad  to  have  these 
other  gentlemen  take  their  places. 
Now  if  you  have  any  more,  Mr.  Chair- 
man trot  them  out.  I  will  get  off 
of  the  platform  right  this  minute  and 
thank  God  that  I  have  thus  been  able 
f-^  ^erve  my  day  and  generation. 

.So  you  see  how  I  stand  in  the  mat- 
ter and  therefore  don't,  weep  any  wails 
j,^..  tears  of  commiseration. 

I  was  very  sorry  that  Uncle  Robert 


had  to  stop  just  where  he  did.  There 
were  one  or  two  things  that  should 
have  been  said  regardmg  that  great 
movement.  He  didn't  speak  of  all  of 
those  wonderful  meetings  that  were 
held, — for  instance,  the  last  one  in 
1872  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  at  which 
our  venerable  friend  from  New  Or- 
leans was  elected  President.  The 
meeting  at  which  he  was  to  serve  in 
the  capacity  of  President  never  was 
held.  It  was  to  have  been  held  in  Bal- 
timore later  on.  Then  occurred  a 
period  of  absolute  silence.  The  sil- 
ence was  unbroken.  There  was  no 
meeting  held  for  years  and  years,  and 
finally  it  came  to  be  the  business  and 
the  destiny  of  the  penmen  of  the  coun- 
try to  come  together  and  therefore 
tliere  was  a  meeting  called  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  1878  by  Mr.  Hinman 
and  some  others  called  the  Penman's 
Convention.  Mr.  Packard  presided. 
The  next  year  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  same  association  held  in  Cleve- 
land at  which  Dr.  Mayhew  presided, 
and  in  the  next  year  we  came  to  Chi- 
cago where  the  name  and  the  scope  of 
that  work  was  broadened  out,  and  it 
came  to  be  the  old  B.  E.  A.  of  Amer- 
.ica. 

Now  there  were  giants  in  those 
days  and  we  had  great  meetings.  That 
was  before  the  day  that  any  formal 
educational  movement  had  taken  place 
in  the  public  schools.  You  heard 
what  Governor  Ferris  said  here  this 
morning,  and  I  think  it  was  right. 
These  pioneers  were  the  people  who 
set  that  movement  on  foot  and  which 
went  rolling  along  and  rolling  along 
and  rolling  along,  a  small  movement 
at  first  and  despised,  and  yet  it  forced 
itself  upon  the  public  attention  and 
became  in  the  course  of  time  a  move- 
ment that  grew  and  grew  and  grew 
until  it  swept  the  whole  country. 

I  have  said  a  good  many  times  and 
1  am  not  afraid  to  say  it  again  now, 
that  these  private  commercial  schools 
were  not  foreordained  and  predes- 
tinated and  elected  to  exist  from  the 
beginning  of  time  to  the  end  of  time. 
'I'hey  were  simply  a  little  incident,  an 
accident  that  occurred.  They  were 
simply  a  protest  against  the  ineffi- 
cieny  of  the  educational  means  of  the 
time  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  com- 
mon people.  And  that  protest  was 
felt  and  it  manifested  itself  in  respect 
to  these  private  schools. 

I  have  said  many  a  time  before  and 
I  say  it  now — and  I  believe  it,  that  if 
Avhen  that  private  business  college 
movement  was  first  manifested  in  this 
country,  if  there  had  been  the  same 
facilities  for  practical  education  at 
that  time  that  there  are  now,  it  never 
would  have  taken  place.  It  never 
would  have  existed.  There  would  have 
been  no  demand  for  it,  and  if  the 
time  has  now  come  or  shall  ever  come 
when  the  public  school  agency,  or  any 
other  agency,  can  do  this  work  better 
than  we  can,  can  do  it  cheaper  and 
meet  the  demands  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation.n  of  this  country  better  than  we 
can,  I  ask  in  heaven's  name,  what  de- 
mand is  there  for  our  longer  continu- 
.-.•-.cp'  We  are  not  holding  our  jobs 
at  all  by  any  proclamation  of  church 


or  state.  We  are  not  foreordained 
and  predestinated  to  hold  our  jobs 
lorever,  just  so  long  as  we  can  do  our 
work  in  our  chosen  fields  better  than 
anybody  else  can  do  it,  that  long  we 
will  have  our  occupation. 

1  he  old  Business  Educator's  Asso- 
ciation of  America  held  some  fourteen 
or  fifteen  meetings,  beginning  with 
the  one  in  Chicago  in  1880. 

Along  through  those  years  we  had 
great  meetings,  as  those  who  are  here 
who  attended  them  will  remember. 
There  was  a  discussion,  continuing 
along  once  in  a  while,  that  we  should 
broaden  our  education,  broaden  our 
courses;  we  should  elevate  them;  we 
should  make  them  more  educational; 
we  should  come  more  in  harmony 
with  the  educational  forces  of  the 
world;  we  should  have  a  broader  and 
more  extended  course!  In  the  course 
of  time  the  agitation  came  that  this 
body,  this  old  B.  E.  A.,  should  become 
a  co-organizing  body  of  the  great, 
overshadowing,  all-powerful  N.  E.  A. 
.\nd  in  the  course  of  human  events  at 
a  meeting  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  in  1892, 
the  vote  was  taken  and  we  were 
swallowed — body,  boots  and  breeches 
— by  that  great  body,  and  you  know 
the  course  of  events  since. 

Meetings  were  held.  A  good  meet- 
ing the  following  year  was  held  in 
Chicago  at  the  World's  Fair  at  which 
Colonel  Soule  presided,  but  it  went  on 
and  in  a  few  years  the  interest  in  the 
B.  E.  A.  department  of  the  great  N. 
E.  A.  seemed  to  languish.  The  time 
came  when  it  seemed  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  some  of  us  that  some  other 
movement  ought  to  be  set  on  foot 
that  would  take  the  place  of  the  earl- 
ier organization. 

1  need  not  dwell  upon  that.  There 
had  been  existing  in  this  country  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  prior  to  the  time 
to  which  I  refer,  a  little  institution 
known  as  the  Western  Penmen's  As- 
sociation. Here  again  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pen- 
manship teachers  of  the  country  for 
the  second  time  came  forward  and 
saved  the  bacon  of  the  private  busi- 
ness college  association.  It  was  that 
penmanship  department,  and  when  I 
speak  of  that  I  mean  more  than  might 
be  construed  on  the  face  of  it. 

One  of  the  great  things  that  we 
liave  taught  and  stood  for  all  the  time 
was  good  penmanship  and  the  teach- 
ing of  good  penmanship,  and  the  time 
will  never  come  when  it  will  be  less 
than  it  has  been.  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  that  fact.  That  is  one  of 
the  bed  rocks,  one  of  the  shining 
points,  one  of  the  central  points,  about 
which  the  work  of  the  private  school 
has  always  circled  and  always  will,  as 
long  as  they  exist  and  as  long  as  these 
private  schools  can  magnify  the  sub- 
ject of  a  good  writer  and  can  develop 
the  teaching  of  writing,  of  handwrit- 
iu'.:;,  of  good  penmanship  in  this  coun- 
trv.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  they  have 
given  one  of  the  very  strongest  rea- 
sons on  earth  why  their  bacon  is 
worth  saving.  We  have  to  teach  hand- 
writing  better  than  anv  other  school 
and  we  can  do  it.  We  have  the  facili- 
ties for  doing  it.     We  can  do  it.     We 
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■do  do  it  and  we  can  continue  to  do  it. 

A  resolution  was  passed  at  the  Lin- 
coln meeting  of  the  Western  Pen- 
men's Association  that  the  next  meet- 
ins;  should  be  held  in  Chicago  to  take 
under  consideration  the  proposition  to 
enlarge  its  scope  of  work  and  take  on 
broader  lines,  and  this  meeting  was 
held.  I  had  somewhat  to  do  with  the 
early  movements  of  the  body.  I  had 
the  very  great  pleasure  of  being  per- 
mitted to  introduce,  and  to  nominate 
Mr.  Packard,  as  the  first  president  of 
that  federated  bodj-.  Mr.  Ferris  serv- 
ed as  vice-president.  I  had  also  the 
very  great  pleasure  of  nominating  him 
for  the  second  president. 

This  is  about  the  eighteenth  or  nine- 
teenth meeting  of  the   Federation. 

We  have  passed  through  various 
phases  and  conditions  of  times.  The 
primary  idea  of  the  Federation  was  to 
give  recognition  to  the  various  bod- 
ies, the  various  interests  that  were 
harmonious  with  our  work,  and  I 
think  that  this  principle  has  been 
maintained  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  Federation  has  held  its  meetings 
continuously  and  successfully.  There 
has  been  a  growing  interest,  I  think, 
on  general  lines.  I  am  very  glad,  in- 
deed, to  see  and  to  feel  and  to  oliserve 
the  continual  growth  of  that  particular 
element  of  our  organization  or  our 
body  that  is  represented  by  public  ed- 
ucation, public  institutions. 

The  time  will  come,  as  Governor 
P'erris  plainlj'  intimated,  when  there 
will  be  but  a  few  of  the  private  com- 
mercial schools  existing.  We  can  con- 
sole ourselves  with  the  feeling  that 
the  very  causes  which  led  Uncle  Rob- 
ert and  Colonel  Soule  and  those  earl- 
ier associates  of  theirs  to  throw  them- 
selves and  their  life  work  into  this 
cause  of  practical  education,  will  be 
taken  care  of.  We  shall  be  satisfied. 
We  shall  feel  that  we  have  not  lived 
in  vain.  We  shall  feel  that  the  small 
snowball  which  was  set  rolling  by 
these  pioneers  has  continued  to  roll, 
has  continued  to  grow,  until  it  has 
swept  the  country. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  this  op- 
portunity of  saying  just  these  words. 
I  would  like  to  saj-  more  regarding 
some  of  those  earlier  associates  of 
mine  in  the  work  liut  I  congratulate 
the  Federation  over  its  prospects,  over 
the  outlook  for  the  future,  and  if  wis- 
dom shall  guide  the  helm  and  loyalty 
shall  prevail  in  the  true  and  genuine 
sense,  there  is  no  reason  that  I  can 
see  why  the  Federation  should  not 
continue  year  after  year  to  grow  in 
usefulness  and  power  and  influence 
and  bless  mankind.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause.) 
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Thursday  Afternoon 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  Pres- 
ident, at  4:l.i.  .\fter  much  discussion 
and  parliamentary  tactics,  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  introduced  by  Walter 
Reed,  was  agreed  upon  and  passed  by 
a  majority  vote: 

Resolved:  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  that  the  incoming  officers 
and  the  board  take  into  careful  and 
candid  consideration,  the  matter  of 
merging    or    reducing    sections     next 


Business  Officers,  1915 

I'res.,  E.   E.   Tones,  Chicago. 
\'.  Pres.,  S.  F.  Wolf,  Chicago. 
Sec,  F.  D.  Smith,  Los  Angeles. 


The  following  excerpts  from  par- 
ticularly interesting  papers  submitted 
are  offered  in  lieu  of  a  complete  re- 
port. The  very  little  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  on  revision 
has  made  anything  like  a  complete 
report    an    mipossibility. 

"THE   HISTORY   AND    PRESENT 
TENDENCIES    IN    BOOK- 
KEEPING" 

Walter  Reed,  St.  Louis 

When  your  new  student  takes  his 
place  in  your  class,  he  is  taught  in 
the  first  forty  lessons  principles  which 
it  took  mankind  forty  centuries  to 
evolve. 

This  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  first  fourteen  centuries.  The 
date  of  the  appearance  of  Adam   and 


year  and  report  on  the  first  day  of  the 
next  convention  session. 

Following  this,  a  point  of  order  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Walker,  President  of 
the  Stenotype  Section,  and  the  action 
of  the  Federation  taken  the  preceding 
day,  wherein  the  name  of  the  "Steno- 
t  v  p  e  Teachers'  .\ssociation"  was 
changed  to  the  "Shorthand  Machine 
Teachers'  .\ssociation,"  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  President  be- 
cause the  amendment  was  not  brought 
iiefore  the  E.xecutive  Board  for  its 
action. 

Following  this,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Frances  Effinger-Raymond,  on  "Com- 
mercial Education  of  the  Pacific 
Coast."  Space  forbids  the  printing  of 
this  excellent  paper  in  full,  and  to  cut 
it  down  would  be  an  injustice  to  Mrs. 
Ravmond. 

The  President  reported  that  a  tele- 
gram had  been  received  from  Ralph 
Starr  Butler,  to  the  eflfect  that  he 
could  not  be  present  to  present  his 
paper  on  "Teaching  the  Active  End 
of  Business." 

The  committee  on  resolutions  pre- 
sented the  usual  resolutions,  com- 
mending those  who  had  participated 
in  making  this  meeting  a  success. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Kno.x.  of  the  Knox  School 
of  Salesmanship,  addressed  the  Con- 
vention on  the  subject  of  "Efficiency." 
Mr.  Knox  was  heartily  received,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  his  paper  may  be  pub- 
lished in  full  in  a  future  number  of 
the    "Business    Educator." 

Mr.  H.  E.  Y.  Porter,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Co-operation,  presented  the 
report  of  that  committee. 

The  meeting  adjourned  with  the 
best  of  good  fellowship  prevailing. 


Officers  for  1916: 

Pres.,  H.  F.  MacCallister,  Chicago. 
V.  Pres.,  J.  W.  Miller,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 
Sec,  \\'.  D.  Coon,  Chicago,  111. 


Fve.  as  doubtless  many  of  you  will 
remember,  was  4O04  B.  C.  (Some 
claim  5004  B.  C.,  but  what  difference 
does  a  paltry  thousand  years  make?) 
From  that  time  on  to  2600  B.  C.  the 
onlj-  accounting  of  which  we  have 
any  record  was  that  of  Moses,  who 
always  gave  God  credit,  and  of  Job 
who  is  said  to  have  charged  God 
foolishly. 

The  Hebrews  of  old  were  noted  for 
their  reverence  for  the  prophets,  and 
that  reverence  is  said  to  have  contin- 
ued to  this  day. 

In  the  history  of  bookkeeping, 
nothing  stands  out  more  clearly  than 
that  it  has  been  a  development,  not  a 
discovery.  The  very  fact  that  reliable 
historical  data  on  this  subject  is  so 
hard  to  secure  bears  witness  to  this 
truth.  For  it  is  difficult  to  say  of  any 
growing  thing  "On  such  a  date  it 
was  a  seed;  on  such  a  date,  a  sprout; 
and  such  a  date  a  full  grown  organ- 
ism." The  process  of  growth  is  too 
gradual. 

The  Babylonians  were  in  their  day 
leaders  in  accomplishment.  The  first 
records  of  account  that  were  in  any 
way  permanent  of  which  we  have  any 
definite  knowledge  we^'e  written  in 
Bal)ylon.  2600  B.  C.  The  first  book- 
keeping records,  like  the  first  man, 
were  made  of  clay.  This  was  4.500 
years  ago.  The  records  were  written 
with  a  stylus  on  slabs  of  clay.  Im- 
pressions of  seals  and  of  fingernails 
signatured  these  records.  Their 
voucher  system  must  have  resembled 
a  brick  yard.  This  system  had  its  ad- 
vantages. If  a  man  refused  to  pay 
his  bill,  the  creditor  could  always  hit 
him   with   the   brick. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  w-ere  a  high- 
1}'  educated  race.  Their  earliest  re- 
cords, though  of  a  later  date  than 
those  of  the  Babylonians,  are  of  equal 
interest  to  the  historian. 

The  Egyptians  wrote  on  papyrus 
with  a  calamus. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  ac- 
counting, as  in  other  matters,  history 
repeats  itself,  and  the  development  is 
in  cycles. 

The  separate  slabs  of  clay  of  an- 
cient days  and  the  papyrus  in  separate 
sheets,  that  preceded  bound  books, 
have  their  counterpart  in  the  loose 
leaf  sheets  and  cards  that  are  now 
superseding  bound  books. 

Bookkeeping  in  kind  was  very  cum- 
bersome, and  even  the  invention  of 
money,  later,  did  not  help  much.  The 
amounts  were  expressed  in  Roman 
numerals — and  if  you  can  tell  me.  off- 
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hand,  the  value  of  MDCCXVII  shek- 
els, I'll  give  you  XV'I  of  Bryan's  16 
to   1   dollars. 

Up  to  the  time  Columbus  discover- 
ed America,  bookkeeping  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  records  of  events, 
arranged  chronologically.  These  day- 
books constituted  the  only  records 
kept. 

The  oldest  bound  book  still  extant 
is  a  day-book  that  was  kept  by  a 
banker  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  1211.  As 
each  day  would  go,  he  would  jot  down 
his  transactions  with  each  Dago.  The 
memorandums  of  this  Florentine 
banker  are  as  much  a  diary  as  they 
are  a  set  of  books.  Mixed  in  with 
the  accounting  items  are  items  of  a 
jiersonal  nature,  and  philosophical  re- 
marks, something  like  this: 

Jan.  1  Loaned  Americus  \'espuc- 
ius   Jr.    10,000   lire 

Jan.  2  Went  to  cabaret  with  Dolly 
and  got  in  a  fight  losing  1  tooth 

Jan.  3     God   is   good 

Jan.  4  Loaned  Giovanni  Ferdinan- 
do   .JOOO   lire 

Jan.  5     Saw  same  beautiful  girl. 

The  first  suggestion  of  double  en- 
try, which  it  is  generally  conceded 
was  introduced  by  the  Italians,  is  in 
a  set  of  books  dated  1297.  kept  by 
Rinerio  and  Baldo  Fini.  These  books 
show  accounts  with  things,  and  cross 
entries,  very  similar  to  those  of  our 
present  double  entry  system. 

The  first  pure  double  entry  system 
was  followed  by  the  stewards  of  Ge- 
noa, in  1340. 

In  134.5  the  Freres  Bonis  of  Mon- 
tauban,  France,  prepared  the  first 
summary  of  accounts  due  and  owing. 
This  showed  a  balance.  It  involved 
personal  accounts   only,  however. 

In  llOfi  Venetian  merchants  made 
use  of  a  capital  account  and  a  loss 
and  gain  account. 

In  most  of  this  early  bookkeeping 
there  was  no  attempt  to  balance.  All 
of  it  up  to  this  time,  except  in  one 
set  of  books  kept  by  a  Constantinople 
merchant  in  1436,  was  expressed  in 
Roman  numerals. 

The  first  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
bookkeeping'  was  bv  the  Italian.  Luca 
Paciolo.  in  1494.  He  was  not  an  in- 
ventor of  a  system  and  did  not  claim 
to  do  anything  but  set  forth  in  an 
orderly  way  the  customs  of  the  Ve- 
netian merchants  and  Explain  the 
uses  of  the  journal  and  ledger.  This 
treatise  was  part  of  a  book  which 
dealt  p'-incipally  with  arithmetic.  He 
showed  the  correlation  between  book- 
keeping and  arithmetic,  a  correl-tion 
still  emphasied  in  modern  teaching 
methods. 

ft  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  first 
important  treatise  on  double  entry, 
appearing  in  1494,  was  practically 
contemporarv  with  the  discoverv  of 
America  by  Christopher  Columbus  in 
1492. 

Modern  forms  are  distinguished  by 
the  fact  that  they  show,  in  order  from 
left  to  ri.ght 

date — explanation — amount. 

■J  h'-      olficit      l)Ook      e.xtant     which 


shows  this  characteristic  is  a  ledger 
in  the  Advocates  Library  at  Edin- 
burgh, dated  1697,  hand  ruled.  Like 
everything  Scotch,  it  is  thorough  and 
carefully   done. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  patent  or  copyright  bookkeeping 
systems. 

In  1796,  E.  T.  Jones,  at  Bristol, 
England,  advertised  that  he  had  in- 
vented a  system  of  bookkeeping 
which,  upon  payment  of  a  guinea, 
anyone  would  receive  and  be  licensed 
to  use. 

The  guineas  paid  their  guineas. 
But  it  was  soon  made  clear  that  there 
was  no  patentable  feature  in  what 
Mr.  Jones  had  to  offer,  and  the  guin- 
eas lost  their  guineas.  For  bookkeep- 
ing is  not  patentable  any  more  than 
is  shorthand  or  the  letters  of  the 
linglish  language. 

In  modern  methods  the  ledger,  or 
book  of  accounts,  is  the  center  of  the 
accounting  system.  All  others  are  a 
convenience.  The  inconvenience  of 
making  entries  directly  in  the  ledger 
makes  the  journal  and  other  books  of 
original  entry  a  necessity  in  most 
cases.  The  impossibility  of  arrang- 
ing the  ledger  to  show  the  summaries 
of  results  that  the  business  man  needs 
makes  it  important  that  certain  aux- 
iliarj-  or  statistical  books  be  kept  and 
that  results  be  written  out  in  the  de- 
sired forms  in  statements  of  various 
kinds.  But  to  the  teacher  the  point 
of  approach  must  be  the  ledger,  be- 
cause it  is  the  center  book — the  book 
to  which  all  entries  go  and  from 
which  all  results  are  taken.  By  the 
early  method  of  keeping  a  ledger,  the 
result  was  continuously  shov^n  by  a 
method  of  continuous  subtraction. 
The  plan  may  be  compared  with  the 
time-consuming  laborious  plan  still 
widely  used,  of  keeping  a  constant 
balance  on  the  check  book  stub  by 
continuous   subtraction. 

Now  the  ledger  accounts  is  kept  by 
means  of  entries  and  contra-entries, 
and  the  lialance  is  ascertained  by  tak- 
ing the  difference  between  the  two 
sides. 

The  first  accounts  to  be  kept  were 
personal  accounts  only.  Next,  pro- 
perty and  cash  accounts  were  intro- 
duced. The  third  class  of  accounts 
to  come  into  being  were  accounts 
with  intangible  things.  This  class  of 
accounts  includes  loss  and  gain  ac- 
counts, depreciation  accounts,  adjust- 
ment accounts,  reserve  accounts,  and 
other  accounts  which  are  kept  to 
show  sources  of  profit  and  loss,  ave- 
nues of  distribution,  and  purposes  of 
retention   of  funds. 

The  first  principle  is  that  of  the 
equality  of  debt  and  credit.  How- 
ever, complicated  an  entry  is,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  debiting  and 
crediting  are  done  at  the  same  time  or 
not,  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  identity  of  the  single  item  is 
often  lost  as  this  becomes  a  compon- 
ent part  of  some  grand  total,  the  fact 
remains  that  there  is  an  equal  debit 
and  credit  for  every  entry.  This  is 
the  first  principle. 


The  second  principle  is  that  of  • 
classification.  By  classification  I 
mean  the  grouping  together  of  relat- 
ed data.  This  is  typified  in  the  ac- 
count itself,  which  comes  within  the 
definition  given,  in  the  grouping  of 
accounts  in  the  ledger,  in  the  group- 
ing of  original  entries  in  books  and 
in  columns,  and  in  dozens  of  other 
ways.  Classification  makes  the  books 
a  place  to  find  facts  in,  rather  than  a 
place  to  lose  them.  Better  to  rely  on 
the  memory  than  on  records  which 
cannot  he  found.  Classification  makes 
reference  easy  and  rapid,  and  is  in- 
separably linked  with  the  third  great 
principle;   namely,   condensation. 

The  fourth  principle  is  that  of 
analysis.  At  first  thought  it  might 
seems  that  analysis  belongs  entirely 
to  auditing  and  not  to  bookkeeping, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to 
make  adequate  analysis  possible, 
books  have  to  be  so  devised  as  to 
show  the  results  that  the  analyst 
wants. 

The  bookkeeping  of  todaj-  is  more 
than  a  record.  When  properly  anal- 
yzed it  is  a  guide  to  the  future  con- 
duct of  business.  Its  records  are  de- 
vised to  show  gross  costs  and  net 
costs  of  goods  purchased,  produced, 
or  manufactured.  It  provides  statis- 
tics from  which  are  compiled  percent- 
ages on  which  the  ImsineSs  man  relies. 
It  enables  him  to  know  what  his  trad- 
ing profits  are  and  what  his  net  pro- 
fits are.  It  enables  him  to  know  the 
separate  profits  of  the  different  parts 
of  his  business  and  to  separate  these 
from  profits  or  losses  arising  from 
outside     investments. 

The  bookkeeper  of  today  must, 
however,  make  his  way  through  the 
labyrinth  of  accounting  ramifications 
with  extreme  caution,  ever  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  tail  must  not  wag  the 
dog.  The  cost  system  must  not  be 
too  costly;  it  must  not  eat  up  more 
than  its  own  savings.  There  must 
not  be  too  much  red  tape.  There 
must  not  be  too  much  distance  be- 
tween the  customer  and  the  house. 
There  must  not  be  too  much  depart- 
mentalizing. 

For  years  I  dealt  for  ni)-  House 
with  a  House  that  was  over-organized. 
As  the  cost  of  their  organization  be- 
gan to  be  apparent  in  our  bills,  we 
gradually  drew  off  from  them.  Others, 
T  suppose,  did  the  same.  Finally, 
there  came  a  smash-up  in  their  or- 
ganization and  one  of  their  three  vice- 
presidents  enga,ged  in  business  for 
himself. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  read  a  sig- 
nificant sentence  from  the  announce- 
ment made  by  the  new  House,  as  a 
timely  warning  against  "too  much 
system:" 

"There  is  a  certain  size  printing 
plant  that  is  more  efficient  than  any 
other,  A  plant  not  too  small  or  too 
large — a  size  so  unitized  that  the 
greatest  efliciency  is  oljtained.  A 
plant  wherein  the  overhead  is  not  out 
of  proportion  to  the  producing  possi- 
bilities of  the  equipment.  We  have 
such    a   unit." 
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SOME    OBSERVATIONS    ON 
FATIGUE 

By  Frank  Lakey,  Boston 

Now  first  then,  what  is  fatigue?  It 
is  a  condition  that  is  developed  by 
long  continued  work,  that  in  addition 
to  other  symptoms  is  characterized  by 
a  reduction  in  i}\e  capacity  for  and 
pleasure  in  work,  and  since  our  b03'S 
and  girls  will  have  to  leave  school 
and  will  have  to  work  when  they  are 
tired.  I  am  going  to  use  a  number  of 
illustrations  drawn  from  real  life  and 
say  that  for  the  most  part  the  same 
period  for  the  arrival  of  fatigue  holds 
good  for  everyday  life  as  it  does  for 
the  school  life.  \Vhat  are  some  of  the 
symptoms 

First  we  have  a  quickening  of  the 
circulation  and  of  the  respiration  and 
an  increase  of  bodily  temperature  and 
then  we  have  a  reduced  capacity  for 
work.  We  have  a  lowering  of  the 
mental  functions  and  finally  if  it  per- 
sists long  enough,  it  will  become  oain- 
tul.  Vou  start  here  at  eight  to  nine  in 
the  morning,  noon  and  on  to  ten  to 
eleven  into  night,  and  you  see  the  up- 
per line  of  the  chart  indicating  that 
the  bodily  temperature  is  gradually 
rising.  As  it  rises,  we  get  less  and 
less  able  to  do  the  work  we  would  like 
to  do. 

One  thing  about  fatigue  that  is  in- 
teresting is  that  inattention  comes 
from  fatigue,  is  really  a  protective 
agency  because  it  saves  to  us  the 
deeper  channels  of  our  energy.  It  is 
really  a  safety  valve,  so  that  when  we 
tnul  our  pupils  not  paying  attention, 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  teacher  to 
change  and  see  if  he  can't  get  the  in- 
terest of  the  class  back  by  something 
different. 

Of  course,  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do.  that  if  a  person  has  six  or  seven 
hours  of  higlily  instructive  and  inter- 
esting teaching,  he  has  gone  beyond 
the  limits  of  capacity,  and  if  then  a 
boy  comes  into  your  class  and  has  had 
more  than  four  hours  in  succession 
and  he  says  he  is  learning  something, 
please  don't  believe  it — he  isn't.  Four 
recitations  is  just  aliout  the  limit  of 
all  the  ordinary  human  being  will 
stand,  and  we  don't  care  to  deal  with 
the  extraordinary  ones. 

The  same  thing  is  equallv  true  in 
1)usmess  for  there  is  nothing  that 
makes  work  so  hard,  whether  it  is  mill 
work — such  as  prevails  so  largely  in 
my  state,  where  the  monotony  is  so 
terrible— or  whether  it  is  over-time 
work  or  whether  it  is  piece  work,  the 
constant  incessant  drive  is  the  thing 
that  causes  men  and  women  to  break 
down,  and  if  you  will  stand  as  I  have 
stood  at  the  gates  when  these  people 
com-  out  at  noon  and  night,  you  will 
see  how  little  vitalitv  they  have  left 
and  you  will  see  why  consumption 
and  other  diseases  are  so  prevalent 
amnng  mill  workers. 

Now  for  school  work.  What  are 
-ome  of  the  effects  of  fatigue?  First 
there  is  a  lowering  of  the  Quantity 
.•Mid  fm,->litv  of  the  work  and  there  is  a 
fluctuation  of  attendance.  It  fluctuates 
bv  months,  as  you  see  by  this  chart. 
Here  is  a  chart  starting  in  September 


after  a  long  vacation,  when  the  at- 
tention is  very  poor.  It  rises,  as  you 
see  here,  for  October,  November,  De- 
cember and,  joining  on  here  with 
January.  Then  there  comes  the  drop 
and  a  steady  drop  right  down  here 
until  vacation  time  comes.  In  other 
words,  the  worst  possible  thing  seems 
to.  be  the  giving  of  examinations,  as 
for  instance  the  professional  schools 
do — crowd  all  the  examinations  at  the 
time  of  the  year  when  the  man  is  the 
most  exhausted,  when  he  is  the  most 
weary.  Some  of  my  boys  have  told 
me  they  only  kept  going  during  those 
e.xaminations  by  wrapping  ice-cold 
cloths  around  their  heads  and  taking 
drugs,  etc.,  because  the  test  came  just 
at  the  time  when  they  were  unable  to 
brin,g  their  phj'sical  attention  into 
plaj. 

Now  what  does  it  mean?  It  simply 
means  this,  that  we  are  just  like  ani- 
mals— we  are  animals  and  we  rise  and 
fall,  and  there  are  certain  times  of 
day  when  we  are  at  our  l)est  and  at 
our  worst,  and  while  all  the  experts 
don't  agree,  they  do  all  agree  on  this 
point — that  from  3  to  4  in  the  after- 
noon is  the  dangerous  time,  and  if 
there  is  anything  under  God's  heaven 
I  hope  to  see.  it  is  that  the  poor  gram- 
mar school  student  won't  he  held  in 
until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
then  be  kept  there  by  their  devoted 
teacher  an  hour  longer.  I  hope  the 
time  will  come  when  the  small  chil- 
dren won't  be  oldiged  to  attend  in  the 
afternoon  at  all  and  when  the  older 
children  will  he  dismissed  at  3  or 
half  past,  and  so  far  as  my  own  work 
in  the  high  school  is  concerned,  I 
can't  see  why  the  splendid  system 
that  is  being  used  in  Newark.  N.  J., 
isn't  possible.  In  that  city  they  start 
at  8:30  in  the  morning  and  finish  at 
3  or  3:30,  with  no  home  lessons. 


A  FEW  EXTRACTS 
From    the    Address    of    Harold    Ben- 
nington, president  of  the   Illinois 
Society   of   Certified   Public 
Accountants 

Mr.  Bennington: 

Gentlemen — It  is.  of  course,  a  real 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this  after- 
noon to  meet  you.  and  as  President 
of  the  Illinois  .Society  of  Public  Ac- 
countants, to  assure  you  of  the  real 
interest  we  take  in  the  work  you  fel- 
lows are  doing,  and  we  assure  you  we 
want  to  co-operate  with  you  in  every 
w?v  we  can. 

Now  our  interest  in  your  work  isn't 
.Tltogether  a  selfish  one.  We.  the  pub- 
lic accountants,  have  to  rely  to  a  very 
large  extent  upon  vou  eentlemen  for 
the  recruits  that  enlist  for  services  in 
our  office.  We  rely  upon  you  to  send 
us  men  who  have  undergone  the  pre- 
liminary training  and  are  ready  for 
Active  service.  We  don't  exnect  you 
to  send  us  veterans,  but  we  do  e.xpect 
men  who  studied  the  rudimentary 
theory  of  tactics  and  know  how  to 
handle  their  tools  and  will  obey  the 
word  of  command,  and  I  want  to 
acknowledge  very  gratefuUv  the  fact 
that  the  recruits  that  we  have  been 
setting  from  your  training  camps  for 


the  last  two  or  three  years  have  been 
steadily  improving.  We  have  noticed 
it. 

As  I  say,  we  want  to  co-operate 
with  you  fellows  in  every  way  we  can, 
and  just  how  and  when  or  where  we 
are  going  to  do  it  is  what  I  am  here 
to  talk  about.  It  seems  to  me  that 
your  share  of  the  work  lies  in  con- 
stantly improving  and  expanding  the 
character  of  the  instruction  which  you 
offer  to  your  students,  and  that  our 
share  of  the  work  lies  to  a  very  large 
extent  in  encouraging  young  men  who 
have  just  liegun  business  or  who  are 
just  about  to  enter  it.  to  take  your 
courses  of  instruction  and  to  encour- 
age them  by  offering  them  some  tan- 
gible reward,  making  them  realize 
that  their  immediate  earning  capacity 
is  going  to  be  increased. 

()(  course,  I  realize  just  as  fufly  as 
you  fellows  do  that  the  most  dislieart- 
cning  thing  in  the  world  for  a  student 
is  that  after  he  has  taken  a  course  of 
special  study  and  comes  out  thinking 
he  has  done  something  rather  fine,  to 
find  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  earning 
capacity  is  less  than  other  fellows  of 
his  own  a.ge  who.  have  had  nothing 
b\it  a  common  school  education  and 
never  did  any  further  studying,  but 
who  have  been  steadily  sawing  wood 
in  a  business  sense  from  the  moment 
they  left  school. 

The  public  accountants  have  recog- 
nized the  same  thing  for  years.  There 
is  so  much  in  our  business  that  can 
only  be  learned  through  years  of  ex- 
perience. The  usefulness  of  an  em- 
ployee is  accumulative.  It  gets  bet- 
ter every  year.  We  want  to  encour- 
age fellows  to  cothe  in,  begin  at  the 
bottom  and  stay  with  us  and  train 
them  up  in  cur  own  offices.  We  are 
always  short  of  what  we  call  good 
senior  men,  men  who  are  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  investigations  under 
very  slight  .supervision,  and  that  is 
iiow  we  prefer  to  get  them.  Train 
them  up  from  the  ground  —  but  we 
must  have  good  material  to  work  on 
to   l)egin   with. 

Now  there  is  an  impression  prevail- 
ing, particularly  among  the  schools, 
which  go  further  than  you  gentlemen 
do — I  mean  the  schools  of  commerce 
and  finance,  such  as  the  LaSalle  Ex- 
tension University,  the  Northwestern, 
and  the  Walton  School — schools  of 
that  sort.  There  is  an  impression 
among  the  student  bodies  there  that 
the  certified  public  accountants  are 
a  sort  of  close  corporation  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  hogging  all  the  busi- 
ness in  si.ght,  and  that  we  try  to  put 
as  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  men 
seeking  to  enter  our  profession  as 
we  possibly  can. 

Now  recognizing  the  need  for  edu- 
cational work  along  these  lines,  the 
Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  a  few  years  ago  inter- 
ested itself  very  actively  in  the  bring- 
ing into  being  of  this  Northwestern 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  A 
number  of  our  members  became 
sruard'^ns  of  its  finance  during  its 
first  three  years  of  operation,  so  I 
believe  most  of  you  will  know  that 
Mr.    Shaffner.    of    the    firm    of    Hart. 
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Shaffner  and  Marx,  was  the  biggest 
linancial  backer  of  that  undertaking, 
and  the  community  certainly  owes 
him  a  very  deep  debt  of  gratitude  on 
account  of  that. 

We  had  approached  the  University 
of  Illinois  on  a  similar  sort  of  cur- 
riculum and  the  Northwestern  got 
ahead  of  them.  Now  as  soon  as  the 
University  of  Illinois  saw  what  a 
rush  of  students  there  was  to  the 
Northwestern,  they  saw  their  mistake 
and  began  to  put  in  a  really  good 
school  of  commerce  and  finance,  and 
I  was  down  there  giving  a  lecture  be- 
fore their  students  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  and  there  were  four  hundred 
students  present  to  hear  my  talk. 
They  have  a  tremendous  school  now 
and  they  are  giving  excellent  instruc- 
tion.- 

Another  thing  that  my  society  does 
to  encourage  movements  along  edu- 
cation lines  such  as  wfe  are  speaking 
of,  is  to  present  a  gold  and  silver 
medal  each  year  to  the  first  two  stu- 
dents respectively,  who  pass  their  ex- 
amination for  the  C.  P.  A.  degree. 
This  winter  we  have  also  started  an- 
other movement  along  the  same  lines. 
We  have  inaugurated  a  series  of 
monthly  meetings  to  which  the  stu- 
dents of  all  schools — we  don't  care 
who  they  are — are  invited  to  come,  if 
they   are   interested. 

We  hold  the  meetings  in  the  North- 
western University  Building  simply 
because  they  have  large  lecture  halls 
there  which  they  are  perfectly  glad 
to  have  us  use  without  paying.  Once 
a  month  we  give  short  talks.  Some- 
times we  will  have  four  or  five  talks 
in  an  evening.  Sometimes  the  whole 
evening  will  be  devoted  to  one  paper 
on  a  particular  topic.  Other  evenings 
we  propose  to  have  debates,  etc.,  but 
the  speakers  will  always  be  practic- 
ing certified  public  accountants,  law- 
yers, bankers,  members  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  different  universities,  and 
always  men  well  worth  listening  to 
and  who  are  really  authorities  in  their 
own   respective  lines. 

Those  lectures  are  absolutely  free, 
and  they  are  open  to  discussion  im- 
mediately after  the  talk  is  over.  Now 
at  the  last  one  we  had  nearly  five  hun- 
dred men  there.  It  was  an  evening 
meeting  beginning  at  eight  o'clock, 
just  shows  how  much  interest  these 
fellows  really  take.  If  you  are  going 
to  serve  them  up  a  mess  of  food,  they 
like  to  eat  and  they  will  turn  out.  If 
vou  can't  make  it  interesting  for 
them,  of  course  they  won't  come  and 
they  just  fade  away.  I  am  just  men- 
tioning these  things  to  show  you  that 
we  public  accountants  are  trying  our 
best  to  help  men  along,  education- 
ally. If  the  public  accountants  in  the 
parts  of  the  country  from  which  you 
gentlemen  come  are  not  doing  the 
same  thing,  I  am  perfectly  sure  they 
would  do  so  if  they  were  approached 
and  asked  to  do  so. 

Now.  from  the  last  fifteen  minutes' 
(lis:-ussion,  I  realize  that  the  schools 
that  you  gentlemen  represent  do  not, 
in  the  main,  aim  at  carrying  the  stu- 
dent beyond  elementary  bookkeeping 


and  the  commercial  subjects.  I  take 
it  that  you  aim  at  equipping  a  boy  to 
enter  the  office  of  an  industrial  con- 
cern, and  he  has  got  to  push  his  way 
upward  from  that  point.  Now  from 
your  side  of  co-operating  with  the 
business  world  the  first  thing  is,  are 
you  doing  your  share?  I  think  a  lot 
of  you  are  and  I  think  a  lot  of  you 
aren't.  Of  course,  I  am  talking  to 
you  on  your  topic  and  I  speak  very 
humbly,  and  absolutely  as  a  layman. 
I  don't  claim  to  be  anything  else,  and 
I  am  just  throwing  out  a  few  obser- 
vations. I  am  constantly  hiring  boys 
who  come  from  your  schools,  and  I 
am  just  pointing  out  some  of  the 
drawbacks  that  I  find.  It  seems  to 
ine  that  you  don't  devote  enough  at- 
tention to  teach  them  the  underlying 
principles.  You  teach  them  a  little 
touch  by  set  rules.  You  show  a  man 
how  to  do  a  problem,  but  not  why  he 
has  to  do  it  that  way.  Now  the  whole 
value  of  education  of  any  sort  is  to 
teach  a  man  how  to  reason  and  equip 
himself  to  handle  new  situations  as 
they  come  up. 

That  leads  me  to  the  second  point 
I  would  like  to  make,  and  that  is  the 
most  deplorable  English  that  the  boys 
coming  out  of  business  schools  use. 
I  don't  mean  slang.  I  lijke  slang — I 
think  it  is  forceful  and  I  use  it  my- 
self, but  the}'  seem  to  be  absolutely 
like  souls  in  prison  when  it  comes  to 
working.  They  have  ideas  in  their 
heads.  They  can't  get  them  out.  They 
can't  express  themselves.  I  have  half 
a  dozen  men  working  for  me  today 
v\ho  are  good  men.  They  are  excel- 
lent accountants.  I  can  send  them 
out  on  any  kind  of  a  job  and  they 
will  come  back  with  what  I  want,  but 
wdien  they  try  to  string  it  together 
into  shape,  thej'  can't  express  them- 
selves clearly.  They  say  things  that 
they  never  meant  to  say  at  all,  and 
the  result  is  I  spend  most  of  my  days 
sitting  in  my  office,  a  little  glassy- 
headed  man  in  front  of  a  lamp,  just 
proof  reading  and  correcting  the 
English  these  fellows  have  used. 

Now  there  is  another  point  which 
I  know  will  appeal  to  you,  and  I  was 
going  to  mention  it  anyhow  when  I 
thought  I  was  speaking  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  schools.  I  proposed  to 
roast  them  about  it,  but  they  are  not 
here  so  I  will  spring  it  anyway.  I 
think  that  possibly  the  business 
schools  do  make  the  mistake  of 
spending  too  much  money  in  adver- 
tising and  too  little  upon  their  faculty 
salaries  and  of  course,  that  is  re- 
flected in  the  deficiency  of  the  work. 
I  would  like  to  see  teachers  in  every 
line  receive  more  adequate  remuner- 
;ition.  Of  course,  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  teachers  of  all  sorts,  public 
schools,  universities,  and  other  schools 
;ire  not  paid  enough  for  their  work. 
Of  course,  the  trouble  is  with  thfe 
schools,  under  the  guise  of  doing  it 
for  the  good  of  a  great  number.  You 
can  always  go  to  some  wretched  in- 
dividual as  myself  and  get  him  to  give 
a  soecial  talk  on  some  particular  sub- 
ject for  nothing,  but  when  it  comes 
to  payintr  real  money  out  to  their 
faculty,    they   feel   a   sort   of   sense   of 


outrage,  and  they  don't  like  to  pay 
anything  at  all.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  teaching  profession  better  paid, 
and  I  think  we  should  get  possibly 
a    little    better   service   when    we   did. 

.Another  thing  I  should  like  to  re- 
commend to  you:  I  don't  know  how 
far  it  is  possible  with  the  classes  you 
run  but  I  have  seen  it  done  in  the 
case  of  advanced  classes,  with  some 
tremendous  benefit.  If  you  have  a 
manufacturing  plant  within  close 
reach  of  your  school,  can't  you  some- 
times get  permission  to  take  a  class 
of  students  over  the  works?  Get  the 
superintendent   to   show   you   around. 

Then  after  they  have  seen  the  plant 
in  that  way,  can't  you  persuade  the 
head  bookkeeper  or  the  chief  account- 
ant of  that  same  concern  to  come  and 
give  a  little  talk  to  your  class  a  week 
or  two  later  on  how  the  accounts  are 
run  for  a  business  of  that  sort?  It 
sort  of  seems  to  put  life  into  an 
otherwise  awfully  dry  subject  for  a 
student,  and  it  helps  to  make  him 
realize  that  the  things  that  you  teach 
him  in  theory  have  to  be  modified  in 
practice  in  the  auditing  game  for  in- 
stance. 

In  closing  I  would  just  like  to  say 
something  about  my  own  line  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  only  thing  I  know 
anything  about  at  all.  The  fellows 
who  come  from  your  schools  are 
handicapped  by  this  lack  of  prelimin- 
ary education  that  I  spoke  of  a  while 
ago.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  man  wants 
to  take  a  certified  public  accountant 
degree  the  way  the  law  is  now  fixed, 
the  administration  of  the  act  is  vested 
in  the  state  university,  and  they  have 
laid  down  their  rules  and  regulations 
and  no  candidate  can  submit  himself 
for  examination  until  he  has  satisfied 
the  university  that  he  has  had  the 
equivalent  of  a  four  years'  high  school 
course. 

I  imagine  that  the  majority  of  the 
fellows  coming  into  your  schools 
have  not  had  a  four  years'  course  and, 
while  they  may  be  potentially  the 
lirightest  men  possible,  they  are 
handicapped  right  from  the  start,  and 
while  I  know  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  make  up  in  one  year's  course  for 
the  difference  between  educational 
'  credits,  still  there  is  the  opportunity 
there  to  preach  that  to  your  fellows 
before  they  leave  your  hands,  and 
make  them'understand  that  if  they  are 
going  out  later  on  after  law  or  ac- 
counting or  any  of  these  other  profes- 
sions, they  will  have  to  make  up  that 
high  school  course.  You  can  give 
them  some  mighty  good  advice  along 
the  lines  of  the  night  school  or  busi- 
ness courses  they  should  follow  up 
after  they  have  gone  into  business. 
Teach  the  fellows  who  come  from 
your  schools  that  they  are  very  use- 
ful to  us  in  our  business  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  them,  but  unless  they  go 
a  little  further  in  their  studies,  they 
will  never  go  further  and  be  able  to 
earn  more  "than  $100  a  month  unless 
they  supplement  their  studies  by  go- 
ing to  night  schools.  I  thank  you. 
(.Vpplause.) 
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HOW    TO    REACH    THE   BOY 
By   Prof.  A.  Jones,   Marion,  Ind. 

It  depends  upon  who  is  to  reach  the 
boy  and  wh3-  we  are  to  reach  the  boy. 
The  man  who  wants  to  make  a  habi- 
tat of  the  saloon  and  gambHng  house 
tries  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to 
reach  the  boy.  The  mother  tries  to 
solve  the  problem  of  how  to  keep 
hold  of  the  boy  which  she  has  al- 
ready reached  in  the  best  way  in  the 
world.  The  father  has  another  way, 
but  sometimes  he  seems  to  know  less 
about  how  to  reach  the  boy.  The 
church  and  the  Sunday  School  have 
the  problem  of  how  to  reach  the  boy; 
and  the  boy  himself  tries  to  find  out 
just  before  Christmas  how  to  reach 
the  Sunday  School,  because  then  he 
is  studying  as  never  before.  So  I 
say,  the  more  I  read  that  subject  and 
the  more  that  I  stood  in  these  differ- 
ent places,  the  harder  it  was  to  de- 
termine what  it  is. 

A.  boy  is  a  human  being,  and  he 
comes  into  the  world  with  all  of  the 
experience  of  .'X.dam  on  down  to  the 
present,  in  his  make-up.  He  comes 
with  the  hereditary  grip  upon  him, 
and  when  he  is  born  that  grip  loosens 
and  the  gate  of  gifts  is  closed  so  far 
as  his  heredity  is  concerned,  but  mind 
you,  it  is  a  powerful  one.  that  hold  of 
his,  because  of  his  relations  in  this 
world  and  the  experiences  of  the  race. 
He  comes  as  a  bundle  of  instincts. 
When  he  first  makes  his  appearance 
in  the  world,  he  is  as  blank  as  any 
sheet  of  paper  you  ever  saw.  He  can- 
not hear;  he  cannot  see;  he  cannot 
taste;  he  cannot  smell.  He  is  a  ma- 
chine, a  little  bit  of  an  insignificant 
automatic  machine  with  wonderful 
possibilities  wrapped  up  in  him,  pro- 
vided the  right  things  touch  him  as 
the  world  goes  by. 

These  hereditary  tendencies  have 
tn  be  reckoned  with.  They  cannot  be 
blotted  out.  These  instincts  which 
are  powerful  in  him  and  sometimes 
make  the  storm  rage  terribly  in  his 
mind.  We  need  to  study  the  past  of 
the  world's  history  to  understand,  if 
possible,  a  little  of  the  many  things 
that  move  this  boy. 

.\t  first,  the  things  that  he  sees 
move  him.  He  is  a  creature  of  sug- 
sjestion.  To  give  him  the  hammer 
means  that  things  within  reach  shall 
be  hammered:  to  give  him  the  saw 
means  that  things  within  his  reach 
will  be  sawed:  to  give  him  anything 
at  all  is  a  challenge  to  the  boy's  na- 
ture to  undertake  the  work  that  thing 
— it  doesn't  make  any  diflference  what 
it  is — from  riding  the  mule  to  swim- 
ming in  the  pond.  The  world  is  just 
simply  pouring  in  on  him  through  his 
eyes  and  ears  and  touch  and  taste  and 
smell,  a  flood  of  stimuli  that  are  go- 
ing to  arouse  in  him  these  instincts 
that  are  going  to  suggest  the  things 
that  have  been  planted  in  him  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present. 

He  has  had  to  fight  his  way.  The 
race  has  had  to  fight  its  way  through 
the  world,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  is  still 
fighting.  That  boy  has  fight  in  him 
if  occasion  demands,  and  the  man  has 


fight  in  him,  too.  Sometimes,  whether 
the  occasion  demands  or  not,  as  may 
be  seen  now,  this  boy  by  his  instincts 
deserves,  requires,  must  have,  com- 
panionship, and  there  is  the  avenue, 
or  one  of  them,  through  which  we  are 
to  reach  that  boy. 

He  is  a  bundle  of  nerves.  His  brain 
is  the  most  highly  explosive  and  the 
most  wide  awake  and  sensitive  thing 
in  all  this  universe,  and  from  the  time 
that  the  boy  is  born  into  this  world — 
blank  to  him  until  he  is  six  or  seven 
years  old — he  has  learned  more  things 
than  he  will  learn  all  the  rest  of  his 
life.  That  must  not  be  forgotten.  We 
sometimes  wait  until  the  bo}-  gets 
ready  in  order  that  we  may  teach  him 
certain  things.  But  when  he  comes 
into  the  world  and  his  eyes  can  follow 
his  mother  about  the  room,  he  is 
ready. 

Six  years  from  that  time,  if  he  is  a 
live,  active  boy,  you  are  going  to  find 
out  that  about  everything  within  his 
reach  as  been  investigated  and  that 
he  has  in  a  general  way  a  knowledge 
of  the  things  about  him.  It  matters 
not  whether  it  is  dangerous — he  does- 
n't question  that — his  mind  and  entire 
make-up  is  an  interrogation  point,  a 
series  of  interrogation  points.  He 
questions  everything.  It  doesn't 
matter  how  much  you  try  to  make 
him  believe  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
ride  the  mule,  he  will  ride  the  mule. 
You  may  tell  him  that  the  bumble 
bee  is  a  dangerous  thing,  but  he  will 
light  the  humble  bee.  He  will  do  the 
thing  that  gets  into  his  mind,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  first  principles  that 
needs  to  be  understood  by  every  par- 
ent and  every  teacher;  that  is,  the 
thing  that  gets  into  the  boy's  mind, 
tends  to  work  itself  out  rn  action. 

We  say  we  try  to  help  the  boy  find 
himself;  that  is  right,  but  what  the 
boy  is  today  he  is  not  tomorrow,  be- 
cause there  comes  into  his  very  be- 
ir.g.  into  the  very  depths  of  his  soul, 
an  instinct  that  has  been  aroused  be- 
cause of  his  development,  an  instinct 
that  he  never  felt  before  in  all  of  his 
life.  The  boy  will  go  along  abso- 
lutely and  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
girl  for  a  number  of  years,  and  she  is 
slammed  around  just  like  the  rest  of 
the  boys;  but  there  comes  a  day  some 
time,  whether  it  is  from  the  singing 
of  the  birds  or  the  budding  flowers  or 
the  soft  south  wind,  that  boy  takes  a 
different  view  of  that  girl.  Something 
has  happened,  he  is  a  new  boy.  He 
looks  at  his  shoes  and  his  collar  and 
liirnself  and  tries  to  realize  how  he 
appears  to  other  people,  to  some 
people,  to   one  person,   perhaps. 

The  story  grows  interesting  from 
then  on,  and  where  is  the  mother  or 
the  father,  or  the  teacher  who  at  that 
time  can  take  hold  of  that  boy  and 
understand  that  instinct  —  not  make 
fun  of  it?  The  individual  who  takes 
the  boy  when  this  instinct  strikes 
him  and  treats  it  as  a  light,  insignifi- 
cant, unimportant  thing,  is  altogether 
wrong;  it  is  the  very  thing  in  the 
boy's  life  that  is  going  to  send  him 
out  into  the  world  with  the  right  view 
or  the  thing  that  will  send  him  out 
into    the    world    with    a    wrong   view. 


He  will  go  wrong  unless  some  kindly, 
sympathetic  understanding  hand, 
somewhere  along  the  line,  takes  the 
boy  at  that  particular  time,  controls 
that  power  of  instinct  and  sets  upon 
him  like  a  storm  and  either  wrecks  or 
blows  him  into  a  safe  harbor. 

There  is  the  thing  we  have  been 
trying  to  ignore.  When  that  boy  be- 
gins to  outgrow  his  clothes  in  every 
direction  —  they  are  short  at  both 
ends,  and  narrow  and  everything  else; 
and  when  you  talk  about  his  being 
awkward  and  green  and  all  that,  you 
do  him  a  great  injustice.  God  made 
him  that  way  and  the  only  way  to  get 
him  out  of  babyhood  into  manhood  is 
by  this  growth,  and  by  controlling  the 
instincts  that  grip  him  at  that  time. 
Then  is  when  that  boy  needs  a  com- 
Ijunion.  a  man  with  sense,  a  man  with 
judgment,  a  man  with  sympathy,  a 
man  who  recognizes  that  all  men 
came  from  boys;  and  whether  he  be- 
comes good  or  evil,  skilled  or  un- 
skilled, with  the  right  view  of  his  fel- 
low man  and  his  country  and  his 
home  or  otherwise,  depends  upon  that 
boy's  companionship  at  that  particu- 
lar time. 

There  is  work,  there  is  thought  for 
all  at  that  particular  time.  This  boy, 
as  a  human  being,  is  interested  in 
the  people  who  are  interested  in  him. 
A  good  many  times  there  isn't  any 
place  for  the  boy  except  in  the  boy's 
loom,  and  that  is  a  sorry  place.  The 
boy  is  not  wanted  in  the  parlor,  or 
here  or  there,  or  anywhere  else  be- 
cause he  is  so  awkward.  People  take 
the  advantage  of  that  particular  thing 
and  tell  him  of  it  as  often  as  possible, 
and  so  he  tends  to  get  himself  away 
from  society,  down  to  the  livery 
stable  where  they  don't  criticise  his 
looks;  or,  down  at  the  wharf,  or  down 
somewhere  around  the  depot,  where 
he  is  with  other  boys  and  where  he 
finds  an  equality  and  liberty  and  the 
freedom  that  we  sometimes  talk  of. 
We  are  now  beginning  to  talk  a 
great  deal  about  the  freedom  of  a 
child  in  his  work.  How  can  he  have 
freedom  with  about  three  hundred — • 
or  at  least  a  dozen  people  pulling  at 
him? 

With  the  liberty  this  boy  has,  being 
a  human  being,  he  is  interested  in 
doing  things.  Often  he  does  not  do 
anything  right  and  it  isn't  strange 
that  he  doesn't  do  it  right,  because  he 
has  never  done  it  before.  Perhaps, 
he  is  given  the  worst  implement  on 
the  farm  to  work  with  because  they 
are  afraid  he  would  spoil  the  good 
one.  If  he  is  to  do  anything  with  a 
board,  it  isn't  a  nice  clean,  straight 
board;  it's  something  that  has  been 
rejected.  If  he  is  to  handle  a  saw,  it 
-lu-st  not  1  e  a  good  saw  that  is  bright 
and  keen,  because  he  is  to  handle  an 
old  board  that  would  ruin  the  saw; 
and  if  he  is  to  drive  nails,  he  must 
not  spoil  good  nails  in  an  old  board, 
that  has  been  sawed  in  a  crooked 
way,  so  he  is  given  an  old  nail,  or 
old  nails.  These  are  the  tools  we 
have  him  work  with — an  old  crooked 
board,  and  a  saw  that  won't  saw 
straight,  and  a  few  rusty  nails — in  the 
hands  of  an  unskillful  carpenter,  and 
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then  we  stand  back.  There  you  are. 
lust  like  a  boy;  awkward;  he  doesn't 
"know  how  to  do  anything!  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  boys  do  not  know? 
I  might  illustrate  that  in  a  thousand 
lines — it  is  too  often  true. 

Interest  is  the  first  element  in  ac- 
tion. Interest  begets  attention,  and 
interest  at  last  must  have  in  it  a  per- 
sonal element.  There  may  be  near 
you  and  about  you  very  successful 
enterprises  with  millions  in  them,  car- 
ried along  in  a  beautiful  way.  But  if 
you  do  not  get  some  personal  interest 
in  that  particular  thing,  you  look  at 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  much 
smaller  thing  in  which  you  have  an 
interest.  The  boy,  then,  ought  to  be 
made  a  partner  in  the  business,  if  he 
is  on  the  farm.  Often  he  sees  noth- 
ing before  him  except  an  entire  year's 
work,  with  nothing  at  the  end  of  it 
e.xcept  maybe  a  suit  of  clothes  that 
are  bought  for  a  boy.  They  say  that 
it  isn't  worth  while  to  spend  much  for 
the  boy's  clothes  because  he  is  so 
rough  and  he  will  soon  outgrow  them, 
anyway.  So  we  will  get  him  any  sort 
of  an  old  "hand-me-down;"  then  ex- 
pect him  to  act  the  gentleman  when 
he  is  dressed  up  in  that  sort  of  fash- 
ion. And  he  don't  do  it — he  is  not 
going  to  do  it  because  it  is  not  in 
keeping   with    his    surroundings. 

Then  I  should  say,  whatever  the 
business,  appeal  to  the  boy's  judg- 
ment and  give  him  an  immediate  in- 
terest in  that  thing — so  near  that  he 
can  see  the  end  from  the  beginning. 
Do  you  know  that  a  penny  right  now 
— spot  cash — will  move  a  child  to  do 
more  than  a  hundred  pennies  that  are 
to  come  to  him  for  doing  that  thing 
one  vear  from  today?  We  are  all  a 
little'bit  that  way;  but  the  boy  is  more 
so. 

I,et  me  mention  a  little  bit  of  ex- 
perience that  we  are  having  in  our 
coinitry  with  the  boys.  We  have  in 
our  country  farm  clubs,  boys'  contests 
in  raising  an  acre  of  corn.  They  are 
given  a  silver  medal  if  they  win.  They 
are  taken  to  Purdue  University  for  a 
week's  short  course,  all  expenses  paid, 
and  the  winner  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
is  taken  on  a  trip  to  Washington 
City,  where  he  has  all  of  his  ex- 
penses paid,  and  a  week's  stay  in  the 
Capital  City.  That  is  giving  the  boy 
something  tangible  to  work  for. 

What  has  been  the  result?  There 
has  not  been  a  boy  in  Grant  County 
who  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
enter  that  corn  contest  but  that  has 
raised  more  corn  to  the  acre  than  his 
father  ever  raised  in  his  life.  He  has 
gone  past  the  hundred  mark  a  dozen 
times,  and  the  acre  of  corn  in  this 
United  States  that  reached  2:i2  bush- 
els plus,  was  an  acre  of  corn  that  was 
planted  and  plowed  and  raised  by  a 
boy.  Why?  Because,  there  was  some- 
thing at  the  end  of  that  boy's  work; 
there  was  promise  in  it;  and  his  name 
is  written  above  all  the  rest — just  a 
Southern  boy. 

Now  what  does  this  mean?  We  are 
talking  about  how  to  reach  the  boy. 
He  is  human.  How  can  you  reach 
him?  Do  you  like  a  good  proposi- 
tion; will  it  move  you?     Will  it  catch 


your  attention,  your  energy,  and  en- 
list your  interest?  If  it  does,  that 
boy  is  human,  too — why  will  it  not 
touch  him?  A  dollar  looks  like  a 
cart-wheel  to  him — Why?  Because 
he  hasn't  had  dollars  and  all  boys, 
most  of  them  at  least,  have  seen  the 
day  when  there  was  hardly  any  road 
so  long,,  no  men  could  travel  so  far, 
or  raccoon  climb  so  high.  But  a  boy 
would  sit  up  all  night  with  the  rac- 
coon and  go  to  the  end  of  the  road. 
What  for — the  honor?  No,  the  dol- 
lar. 

So  the  dollar  figures.  Some  people 
say,  "Now,  that  is  a  low  idea."  It  is 
in  a  sense,  but  you  are  trying  to  pre- 
pare that  boy  to  take  care  of  himself 
through  life.  Then  why  not  move 
him  with  the  nearest  force  possible, 
and  when  you  get  him  going,  if  he 
happens  to  be  a  little  olt'  the  track, 
put  a  little  incentive  over  here  and 
switch  him  on  to  the  right  one?  Isn't 
that  the  way  to  do  with  people  in 
general? 

Over  at  Plaintield,  Indiana,  we  have 
a  reform  school  with  eight  hundred 
boj'S.  Until  recently,  that  reform 
school  and  the  penitentiaries  were  the 
onlj'  places  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  where  the  boy 
could  learn  how  to  do  something.  He 
had  to  go  to  the  reform  school  in  or- 
der to  get  an  education;  one  that 
would  count.  Why?  Because  they 
believed  that  was  the  way  to  get  the 
boy  off  the  wrong  track,  and  back  on 
to  the  right  track.  If  it's  so  good  as 
all  that,  why  isn't  something  of  that 
sort  the  thing  to  keep  the  boy  on  the 
track  when  he  is  already  on? 

They  had  a  notion  for  a  while  that 
the  boys  that  went  into  that  school 
liad  to  be  watched.  Had  to  have  a 
man  along  with  them — a  dozen  or  so 
of  them — to  keep  them  from  running 
away.  When  they  went  in  at  night 
they  were  barred  in,  locked  in.  That 
is  not  true  any  longer.  I  worked  for 
years  with  the  man  who  is  in  charge 
of  that  school  and  there  is  not  a  key 
turned.  Any  boy  can  go  out  of  that 
reform  school  at  any  time  and  run 
away  if  he  wants  to.  But,  mind  you, 
the  number  that  have  gone  away  since 
that  sort  of  administration  has  fallen 
seventy-five  per  cent.  In  fact,  there 
is  hardly  a  boy  that  has  left  and  run 
away  from  that  institution  since  they 
have  been  treated  like  boys  ought  to 
be  treated — as  a  manly  fellow,  as  a 
fellow  that  had  some  honor,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Three  thousand  bushels  of  apples 
were  raised  over  there  this  year  and 
gathered  by  those  boys.  Thev  have 
raised  thousands  of  bushels  of  corn; 
their  buildings  are  built  by  them;  their 
dining  room  is  operated  bv  them. 
Thev  have  a  baseball  team  and  a  brass 
band,  and  everything  that  boys  ought 
to  have,  and  they  are  active.  Now 
what  does  it  all  mean?  To  consign 
a  boy  to  nothing  to  do,  is  to  consign 
him  almost  to  the  prison.  He  has  got 
to  do  something.  The  race  is  before 
him;  he  has  to  fight  his  battles;  and 
if  he  does  not  have  something  to  do, 
something   to   arouse   him.   something 


lo  awaken  him.  he  is  going  to  go  the 
road  of  all  those  who  do  not  work. 

\\ork  is  putting  his  energy  into  ac- 
tion, and  when  a  thing  is  put  into 
action,  it  is  character.  Character  can- 
not be  talked  into  a  boy.  You  can  not 
work  it  in  that  way;  these  thousands 
of  things  that  are  in  his  mind  are 
never  a  part  of  character  until  they 
are  pushed  out  into  action;  they  are 
going  to  come  out  some  way.  If  you 
have  the  right  thing  for  the  boy  to 
do — with  a  motive  at  the  end  of  it — 
that  boy.  is  going  to  do  that  thing,  and 
when  he  gets  to  the  end  of  his  race 
and  gets  the  reward,  whether  it  is  a 
penny  or  a  dollar,  it  isn't  the  dollar 
that  is  worth  while,  but  the  re-action 
on  the  boy.  That  is  w'orth  ten  thous- 
and dollars;  that  has  made  it. 

So  I  say  the  salvation  of  the  boy 
does  not  depend  upon  giving  him  soft 
hands  and  an  easy  job;  but  it  does 
depend  upon  giving  him  a  line  of  ac- 
tion that  leads  somewhere.  Talk  to 
the  boy  as  if  he  were  reasonable.  His 
opinion  is  worth  something.  A  boy 
can  give  you  pointers  on  a  great  many 
things,  if  you  will  listen.  But  so 
many  times  when  he  wants  to  talk 
to  us  about  the  affairs  of  life,  we 
simply  say,  "Now.  hurry;  I'm  in  a 
hurry  now.  Say  what  you  have  to  say. 
It  isn't  worth  much  anyhow.  I'm 
busy."  That's  not  the  way  to  treat 
the  boy.  If  you  will  study  the  ave- 
nues to  your  own  hearts  and  to  your 
own  souls  and  then  remember  that 
that  boy  is  a  human  being,  with  every 
instinct  and  with  every  hereditary 
tendency,  with  the  same  feelings  that 
\'OU  have  in  a  very  great  measure, 
then  you  have  the  key  to  the  situation, 
and  know  how  to  approach  him. 

Make  him  your  friend.  Is  it  hard 
to  do?  No.  Do  not  trick  him.  He 
wouldn't  stand  for  that  very  long. 
V'ou  may  think  the  boy  is  foolish,  but 
he  loves  the  man  who  gives  him  a 
square  deal.  In  my  experience,  I  was 
in  a  school  where  every  closet  door 
and  cloak  room  door  had  a  hole  in 
it  so  the  superintendent  and  his  teach- 
ers could  watch  the  boys  in  order  to 
keep  order,  and  that  was  the  worst 
school  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
More  gamblers  grew  out  of  that 
school  than  any  school  that  I  ever 
knew  of.  They  didn't  stay  very  long, 
after  I  was  there  —  those  that  grew 
into  gamblers.  But  I  want  to  make 
this  point:  Treat  the  boy  as  though 
he  was  a  man.  Get  him  close  to  you. 
Get  into  his  sympathy,  because  you 
feel  an  interest  in  him,  and  then  you 
will  reach  the  boy. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  the  boy 
comes  into  the  world  with  hereditary 
tendencies,  with  powerful  instincts 
that  develop  in  him  at  different  ages, 
?s  he  passes  along  from  birth  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.  These  instincts 
must  be  .taken  charge  of  and  directed. 
The  boy  has  sympathy  and  will  re- 
spond to  those  who  are  kind  to  him. 

He'll  stand  by  his  dog  to  the  last 
minute.  Why?  Because  the  dog  is 
his  friend — that  is  why  he  does  it. 

I  .\pplause.) 
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President  Ivan  E.  Chapman  ad- 
dressed the  high  school  section  on  the 
subject  of  "Interest  of  Commercial 
Meetings."  Following  the  address, 
the  regular  program  was  taken  up, 
abstracts  of  all  papers  except  the 
paper  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Copeland  read 
l)efore  the  convention  are  here  pro- 
duced. Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Copeland's 
paper  contains  valuable  data  for  the 
commercial  teacher,  we  are  publish- 
ing it  in  full. 

HIGH      SCHOOL      SHORTHAND 

R.  A.   Grant,  St.  Louis,  Yeatman 

High  School 

Mr.  Grant,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
read  an  excellent  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "My  Thoughts  on  the  High 
School  Shorthand  Course,"  who  drew 
most  of  his  examples  from  his  teach- 
ing experience.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  we  are  too  anxious  to  get  into 
dictation  work.  He  believes  there 
should  be  more  fundamental  work  in 
the  principles  of  shorthand  work,  and 
says,  "Are  we  not  giving  our  pupils 
advanced  dictation  when  the  time 
might  be  better  spent  in  bringing  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
this  system?  I  aUi  sure  that  the  great 
trouble  with  our  pupils  is  lack  of . 
knowledge  of  tlie  svsteni." 


MAN-BUILDING 
A.  F.  Sheldon,  Pres.  Institute  of  Bus- 
iness   Technology,    Area,    111. 

Mr.  Sheldon  spoke  on  the  subject 
of  "Man  Building  and  its  Relation 
to  Building  in  School  and  Business." 
He  says  in  part,  "It  would  seem  to 
me,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  to  indulge 
in  a  general  criticism  of  education  as 
a  whole,  that  its  weaknesses  fall  un- 
der four  classifications.  First  of  all, 
our  school  systems  were  builded  from 
the  top  down.  By  that  I  mean  this: 
A  university  came  first  in  the  old 
world  when  education  was  almost 
wholly  for  the  classes  and  not  for  the 
masses.  Those  engaged  in  commerce 
and  agriculture  were  looked  down 
upon.  They  were  looked  upon  as  be- 
ing vocations  unworthy  of  refined  in- 
tellects and  gifted  minds. 

When  university  curriculum,  as  we 
all  well  know,  was  fitted  for  those 
who  were  .going  into  professions. 
Later  the  high  school  came.  It  was 
and  largely  is  yet  today  the  training 
ground  to  fit  the  child  for  the  uni- 
versity. Then  the  lower  grades  clear 
on  down  and  the  little  red  school- 
house,  and  I  first  remember  when  I 
was   teaching  a   district   school   up   in 
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Michigan,  I  thought  I  was  going 
some,  if  you  will  pardon  the  slang, 
when  I  changed  the  curriculum  that 
a  child  was  able  to  get  to  high  school 
and  a  little  bit  sooner  than 

*  *  *  "Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
don't  care  whether  they  go  into  elec- 
trical engineering  as  their  first  voca- 
tion, there  are  four  things  that  each 
must  know,  and  consciously  or  un- 
consciously apply.  He  must  know 
himself,  he  must  know  the  other  fel- 
low, he  must  know  his  business,  and 
he  must  come  to  apply  the  knowl- 
edge." 


HIGH    SCHOOL   VIEWPOINT 
F.  G.  Nichols,  Rochester 

Mr.  Nichols  followed  Mr.  Copeland 
in  a  very  able  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  said  in  part,  "In  all  the  high 
schools  that  I  have  had  to  do  with  as 
inspector  of  commercial  education  in 
New  ^  ork  State  and  in  several  oth- 
ers, I  have  always  encountered  this 
particular  phase  of  academic  work. 
Domination  of  the  college  of  the 
work  in   the  academic  subject. 

"1  wish  I  could  read  you  a  para- 
.graph  1  intended  to  bring  in  and  for- 
got it — Monroe's  new  demand  upon 
education,  and  he  points  out  in  a  very 
brief  paragraph  what  he  calls  the  one 
,gr(!at  defect  in  the  academic  educa- 
tion of  today,  as  it  always  has  been 
in  the  past,  as  the  domination  of  the 
college.  They  determine  exactly  what 
work  shall  be  done  in  phj'sics,  in  a 
language,  and  so  on.  Over  in  Dor- 
chester, Mass..  they  have  introduced 
a  type  of  Latin  in  the  first  year  there 
which  would  meet  with  the  approval 
of  every  commercial  man.  possibly, 
in  this  room.  They  have  Latin,  first 
year  commercial  subjects.  There  are 
some  people  who  believe  in  Latin 
anyway,  of  course,  but  there  are 
others  who  do  not.  There  are  boys 
and  girls  and  parents  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  it,  and  it  is  a  stumbling  block 
in  the  way  of  an  entrance  into  a  good 
many  schools.     Be  that  as  it  may." 

"The  old  college  preparatory  type 
of  Latin  serves  no  useful  purpose  in 
my  judgment,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
High  School,  particularly,  for  the 
four  years.  But  the  type  of  Latin  in- 
troduced in  the  Dorchester  High 
School  serves  a  useful  purpose  for 
any  boy  or  girl  that  would  go  half 
or  all  the  awy  through,  or  goes  on 
to  college.  But  you  couldn't  get  the 
colleges  to  see  it  because  it  is  really 
English  Latin.  That  day  will  come, 
there    isn't    any    doubt    about    it.    and 


tile  pressure  will  be  put  upon  the  col- 
lege to  keep  that  type  of  work." 

"Now,  in  connection  with  our  book- 
keeping work,  for  example,  and  by 
the  way  let  me  say  this:  I  may  be 
entirely  wrong  about  this,  that  is  why 
1  w-anted  Mr.  Copeland's  idea  on  the 
subject  first  on  the  college  side.  I 
have  assumed  some  correspondence 
with  colleges,  and  my  own  study  of 
the  subject  in  other  ways  and  the  ex- 
perience of  our  students  who  have 
gone  out  to  college,  that  the  college 
would  infinitely  rather  have  a  boy  or 
girl  who  had  a  straight  college  pre- 
paratory course,  that  is,  a  straight- 
academic  course  of  some  sort,  and 
leave  practically  all  of  the  technical 
v\ork  in  commercial  subjects  to  be 
done  in  college.  That  is  undoubtedly 
true  in  many  schools  They  will  ac- 
cept a  student  who  has  done  commer- 
cial work  and  they  will  grant  college 
credit  for  work  done  in  Philadelphia 
Central  High  chool.  More  general 
education  and  better  seems  to  be  the 
genera!  tendency." 

"Now,  there  is  a  phase  of  advance 
work  to  which  we  should  pay  consid- 
erable attention,  and  that  is  the  nor- 
mal school  work  and  preparation  for 
the  line  of  teaching.  For  instance,  in 
the  state  normal  school  in  New  York 
a  full  two  years  for  commercial 
course,  for  commercial  teachers,  has 
been  organized,  but  they  don't  want 
the  student  who  has  had  a  commer- 
cial course  in  my  high  school  or  your 
high  school  if  they  can  get  the  stu- 
dent  who   has  an  academic   training." 


COMMERCIAL   GEOGRAPHY 

R.  H.  Whitlock,  University  of 

Wisconsin 

Mr.  R,  H.  Whitbeck,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  gave  a  very  graphic  de- 
scription of  commercial  geography,  a 
factor  in  business  education.  He 
said,  "Most  of  us  who  have  watched 
the  trend  of  high  school  education 
have  noted  that  physical  geography  is 
tending  to  lose  ground  and  that  com- 
mercial geography  is  tending  to  gain 
ground.  This  is  a  response,  1  think, 
to  the  movement  that  is  passing  over 
the  country  which  has  been  called  the 
socializing  of  the  curriculum.  Those 
studies  which  have  immediate  social 
value  are  receiving  the  emphasis 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  those 
studies  which  have  only  a  scientific 
value,  or  a  cultural  value,  or  a  train- 
ing value." 

"There  is  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  public  that  studies  that  fit  a  man 
or  woman  somewhat  immediately  for 
his  life  work  shall  be  given  more  time 
in  the  course  of  study.  Along  with 
this  movement,  from  all  the  reports 
of  the  book  men  who  are  really  the 
scouts  of  education,  commercial  geog- 
raphy is  growing  steadily  and  rather 
rapidly  as  a  high  school  branch  of 
study.  This  lieing  the  case,  it  is  the 
hope  of  all  of  us  who  are  thoroughly 
interested  in  the  subject  that  commer- 
cial geography  may  become  a  worthy 
study,  that  it  may  have  substance  in 
it,  that  it  may  give  an  education  that 
is    worth    having." 
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"Commercial  geography  must  be 
somewhat  reformed  along  these  lines. 
We  must  eliminate  a  great  many 
mere  items,  mere  facts,  interesting 
enough  in  themselves  but  not  signifi- 
cant. You  are  all  aware  that  in  a 
treatment  of — let  us  say  France,  in 
commercial  geography  there  are  from 
one  hundred  to  three  hundred  differ- 
ent facts  about  the  products  and  in- 
dustries of  that  country,  so  many 
facts  that  no  one  expects  the  student 
to  remember  them.  The  student 
doesn't  know  what  ones  are  worth 
remembering  or  what  ones  are  not. 
and  frequently  the  teacher  is  inex- 
perienced. She  merely  takes  the  text- 
book as  a  guide  and  teaches  an  enor- 
mous number  of  mere  items." 

"When  the  pupil  has  finished  the 
study  of  France  he  doesn't  remember 
whether  this  crop  or  that  crop  is 
produced  in  the  northeast  or  the 
southeast  or  the  center  or  the  north- 
west of  France,  but  he  thinks  that  he 
ought  to  know.  He  doesn't  remem- 
ber whether  laces  are  made  in  Mar- 
seilles or  in  Paris,  but  he  knows  they 
are  made  somewhere.  So  many  sep- 
arate items  are  presented  that  the 
mind  can't  carry  them  all  and  conse- 
quently nothing  very  valuable  is  re- 
tained." 

"It  is  my  hope  that  as  commercial 
geography  develops  we  shall  take  up 
the  countries  of  the  world,  grouping 
them  in  perhaps  two  groups:  Coun- 
tries of  the  first  order  of  which  there 
are  about  five,  countries  of  the  sec- 
ond order  of  which  perhaps  tliere  are 
seven  or  eight;  and  then  the  rest  of 
the  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  shall  recognize  that 
those  first  five  countries  are  worthy 
of  thorough  study.  The  benefit  of 
commercial  geography  to  the  busi- 
ness man  is  going  to  be  along  the  line 
of  giving  him  breadth  of  information, 
breadth  of  vision." 

"In  other  words,  commercial  geog- 
raphy isn't  aimed  to  make  a  man  im- 
mediately a  wage-earner  along  the 
line  of  geography.  It  is  a  study  for 
breadth,  and  I  think  all  commercial 
teachers  feel  when  commercial  cours- 
es have  reached  their  full  develop- 
ment they  are  going  to  be  broad 
courses.  They  aren't  going  to  be  nar- 
row courses.  There  must  be  always 
short  courses  designed  to  prepare 
girls  and  boys  for  certain  positions 
that  can  be  prepared  for  in  a  short 
time.  It  is  perfectly  worthy  work  to 
have  those  short  courses,  but  public 
schools  I  believe  are  going  to  make 
their  commercial  courses  just  as  good 
as  any  other  in  the  high  school." 

"I  come  from  a  university  in  which 
the  course  in  commerce  is,  in  my 
judgment,  one  of  the  very  best  cours- 
es there,  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
growing  courses,  and  if  I  had  a  boy 
who  was  going  into  any  kind  of  a 
business  whatsoever  I  should  consider 
the  course  in  commerce  in  any  uni- 
versity a  splendid  preparation  for 
broad   citizenship." 


CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 

J.     L.     Holtsclaw,     Detroit,     Director 

High  School  of  Commerce 

The  subject  of  "Continuation 
Schools"  was  discussed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  high  school  section,  H.  L. 
Holtsclaw,  of  the  Cass  High  School 
of  Commerce,  Detroit,  leading  the 
discussion.  He  said,  "It  is  difficult  to 
measure  definitely  the  returns  receiv- 
ed from  the  training  offered  in  a  con- 
tinuation school,  but  in  a  number  of 
cases  students  have  been  promoted  as 
a  result  of  the  reports  sent  to  their 
employers.  It  may  not  have  been 
alone  the  training  received  in  the 
continuation  classes  that  merited  the 
promotion,  but  it  enabled  the  employ- 
er to  see  who  was  the  most  alert 
among  his  employees." 

"Many  probleins  enter  into  the  or- 
ganization of  a  continuation  school, 
before  it  is  established  on  a  basis, 
that  is  satisfactory  to  either  those  in 
char,ge  of  it,  or  to  the  employer  who 
furnishes   the   students." 

"Accordingly  until  the  continuation 
school  is  developed  to  a  larger  sphere, 
it  necessarily  must  be  carried  on  in  a 
school  building  that  is  used  for  othe- 
school  purposes.  A  Technical,  Com- 
mercial High,  or  Trade  School  will 
probably  be  the  first  home  that  will 
be  selected  by  those  in  authority,  for 
the  beginning.  Since  a  regular  school 
building  is  occupied — very  frequently 
overcrowded  during  the  regular  school 
— the  most  logical  time  for  holding 
the  continuation  classes  will  be  in  the 
afternoon,  from  1  to  5:30  P.  M.  With 
these  hours  there  is  an  over-lapping 
of  classes,  and  the  teacher  of  the  reg- 
ular school  will  look  upon  the  contin- 
uation teacher  with  more  or  less 
scorn;  hence  it  requires  time  and  a 
tactful  teacher  to  overcome  this  pre- 
judice." 

"It  is  a  fact  that  a  successful  con- 
tinuation teacher  must  be  more  than  a 
teacher,  he  must  have  had  practical 
experience  in  the  work  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  teach.  Those  of  us  who  have 
l)een  in  the  commercial  work  in  high 
school  for  a  number  of  years  can 
recall  how  the  old  type  academic 
teacher  sized  us  up  as  one  who  pos- 
sessed no  culture,  limited  education 
and  experience,  and  that  our  useful- 
ness in  a  public  school  was  confined 
to  teaching  those  students  who  were 
not  bright  enough  to  get  Latin,  alge- 
bra or  history.  That  feeling  no  longer 
exists,  and  some  of  the  ablest  teachers 
and  brightest  students  are  found  in 
commercial  work." 

"The  standard  has  been  raised,  and 
a  cotnmercial  teacher  must  now  have 
the  same  requirements  as  an  academic 
teacher;  and  in  addition  a  business 
training." 


BUSINESS   TESTS 
Sherwin   Cody,    Chicago 

Mr.  Sherwin  Cody  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  "Ability  Tests."  He  said, 
"Three  years  ago  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  went  to  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education  and  a  joint 
committee   resulted,   representative   of 


the  Association  of  Commerce  and  the 
Board  of  Education.  Those  business 
men  held  meetings  for  a  number  of 
weeks  and  made  a  report.  I  felt  my- 
self that  our  hope  of  advancement  in 
commercial  education  lay  in  a  closer 
co-operation  between  business  men 
and  commercial  educators,  and  this 
meeting  which  I  had  some  part  in 
bringing  about  was  mjr  first  experi- 
ment in  that  line." 

"The  thing  that  impressed  me  out 
of  that  more  than  anything  else  was 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  any- 
thing like  an  understanding  between 
the  two.  The  business  men  privately 
spoke  most  contemptuously  of  the 
teachers.  The  teachers  privately  spoke 
most  contemptuously  of  the  unreason- 
able character  of  the  business  men, 
and  there  the  thing  seemed  to  come 
to  an  impasse." 

"I  began  to  think  how  the  two  could 
be  brought  together  in  some  working 
relation.  I  said,  'The  point  at  which 
they  meet  is  where  the  pupil  becomes 
the  employe.'  Now  the  business  man 
may  not  know  how  to  conduct  a 
school  or  anything  about  that.  Prob- 
ably he  doesn't.  The  teacher  may  not 
know  how  to  conduct  a  business  office. 
He  prol)ably  doesn't,  but  the  business 
man  most  assuredly  does  know  or 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  out  what  he 
wants  of  that  employe  when  he  gets 
into  the  business  office.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  teacher  would 
be  only  too  anxious  to  know  what  the 
business  wants  so  that  when  he  is  fit- 
ting his  pupil  specifically  to  get  that 
job,  he  will  go  to  the  point  he  ought 
to  go  to." 

"How  then  should  I  bring  about  a 
working  agreement?  Simply  prepare 
tests  of  ability  that  would  he  satis- 
factory to  the  employment  manager  in 
the  business  house  as  a  basis  of  em- 
ployment. If  he  says,  'I  want  these 
things — I  would  give  a  job  to  the  per- 
son— first  consideration  to  the  person 
who  has  these  things'." 

"The  employment  manager  has  gen- 
erally gone  on  his  personal  impres- 
sions just  like  the  teacher.  He  likes 
or  he  doesn't  like  the  looks  of  a  per- 
son, and  he  makes  a  lot  of  mistakes, 
as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  you 
from  some  of  the  results  that  we  got. 
But  he  would  undoubtedly  admit  that 
he  would  be  quite  willing  to  give  first 
consideration,  or  we  will  say,  fifty 
percent  of  his  consideration,  to  the 
results  of  tests  on  such  certain 
points." 

"Now  if  those  tests  meet  the  ideals 
of  the  business  men  and  the  employ- 
ment managers  are  willing  to  partly 
base  their  selection  of  employes  on 
those  tests,  then  the  question  is,  are 
the  tests  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  teachers  in  schools  so  that  the 
teachers  can  give  them — so  that  they 
feel  that  they  are  reasonable  and  will 
work  toward  them?  Now  to  find  that 
out — to  find  out  that  which  would 
meet  the  desires  of  the  Vjusiness  men 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  desires  of 
the  educators  on  the  other,  was  a 
question  of  patient  experiment." 

"Something  over  two  years  ago,  I 
myself    prepared    a    series    of    tests — 
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just  my  opinion  of  what  they  might 
be.  The  scientific  method,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  to  formulate  a.  hypothesis. 
It  doesn't  matter  so  much  what  it  is 
but  we  give  it  to  the  best  guess  we 
can  make  and  then  go  ahead  and  try 
it  out  to  see  how  it  works.  My  idea 
in  those  tests  was  first,  to  make  them 
tests  of  ability  to  perform  ordinary 
operations  in  the  business  office.  Now 
as  to  academic  questions,  my  idea  was 
to  eliminate  them  entirely  or  as  near- 
ly as  possible  and  base  them  on'  the 
ability  to  do  common  operations  in 
the  business  office,  with  a  measure- 
ment of  the  speed  and  measurement 
of  the  accuracy,  and  also  to  give  some 
measurement  of  the  fundamental  ele- 
mentary education  that  the  business 
man  really  requires  in  the  business 
oftice  for  success,  even  in  the  case  of 
an  office  boy.  Anybody  that  is  going 
into  a  business  office  should  have  a 
certain  elementary  foundation  of  edu- 
cation. I  sought  to  determine  that,  so 
that  the  business  men  would  agree  as 
to  what  it  was  and  educators  could 
Ije  sure  that  they  got  it,  even  before 
they  allowed  a  pupil  to  start  a  com- 
mercial  course." 


TYPEWRITING  METHOD 

J.    S.    Curry,    Cleveland    High   School 

of  Commerce 

Mr.  Curry,  of  tlie  High  School  of 
Commerce.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  his 
paper  on  "My  Method  of  Teaching 
Typewriting,"  struck  the  keynote  of 
his  success  when  he  imparted  his  sj's- 
tem  of  teaching. 

Students  must  have  implicit  confi- 
dence in  a  teacher.  The  teacher  can 
not  impart  to  the  student  a  greater 
degree  of  efficiency  than  he  himself 
possesses,  and  efficiency  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  commercial  world.  En- 
thusiasm is  the  foundation  of  success. 
Typewriting  contests  and  exhibitions 
inspire  to  greater  effort  and  enthus- 
iasm. He  urged  those  in  charge  of 
typewriting  departments  to  give  at- 
tention to  ventilation,  lighting,  desk 
arrangement,  and  appropriate  decora- 
tions as  a  means  to  stimulate  interest 
and  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Curry  gave  a  logical  and  sys- 
tematic method  of  developing  good 
lingering  and  ability  to  concentrate, 
thus  eliminating  eighty-five  percent  of 
the  students'  errors.  To  permit  a 
learner  to  begin  the  practice  of  the 
keyboard  before  he  has  acquired  a 
definite  mental  picture  of  the  location 
of  the  keys  is  to  encourage  the  sight 
method.  He  said  he  preferred  a  let- 
tered keyboard  and  required  from  the 
lieginning  only  touch  practice.  A 
teacher  must  give  constant  supervis- 
ion to  perfect  practice.  He  empha- 
sized the  use  of  rhythmic  and  accur- 
acy drills.  Mr.  Curry  said  one  hun- 
dred percent  is  not  too  high  a 
standard  at  which  to  aim.  Speed 
should  be  a  secondary  aim. 

Mr.'L.  M.  Hazen.  of  Northwestern 
High  School,  Detroit.  Michigan,  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  over  one-half 
of  the  students  entering  the  high 
schools  of  the  country  drop  out  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  the  course. 


"There  is  a  demand,  therefore,  upon 
the  high  school,  as  upon  every  other 
public  utility,  to  do  the  largest  service 
lor  most  people  in  the  least  possible 
tune.  A  good  two-year  course  in 
shorthand  and  other  essentials  for 
office  and  other  life  work  should  be 
arranged  in  every  high  school  to 
take  care  of  those  who  find  it  neces- 
sarj',  or  who  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  leave  the  high  school  at  the  end 
of  the  first  two  years. 

Those  who  take  the  four-year 
course  should  not  be  given  the  short- 
liand  work  until  the  tenth  grade,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  they  are  able 
to  do  better  work  at  this  time  in  their 
high  school  course,  and  finish  their 
shorthand  work  simultaneously  with 
their  graduation,  thus  being  ready  to 
take  up  olfice  work  when  their  effi- 
ciency in  shorthand  is  at  its  highest 
point." 

He  insisted  that  the  standard  for 
final  graduation  be  kept  high  enough 
to  insure  a  good  reputation  for  the 
high  school,  and  entered  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  teaching  of  short- 
hand in  the  grammar  grades  in  place 
of  teaching  the  "addition  of  simple 
numbers  and  the  capitals  of  the 
states." 


A  PLAN  OF  INTRODUCTION  TO 
BEGINNING    BOOKKEEPING 

Mr.  tieorge  Bingham,  of  the  East 
High  School,  Des  Moines.  la.,  gave 
an  exhaustive  outline,  illustrated  by 
means  of  charts,  and  full  of  valuable 
suggestions,  of  which  only  a  general 
summary  can  be  given.  He  said  "In 
presenting  this  plan  it  will,  of  course, 
be  impossible  to  give  it  here  in  detail 
as  I   would  to  the  pupils." 

"At  the  outset  I  like  to  have  the 
pupil  feel  that  this  work  is  different 
from  the  subjects  he  is  used  to  hand- 
ling. I  do  not  care  to  make  him  feel 
that  it  is  difficult,  but  I  do  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  he  must  go 
after  it  in  a  way  a  little  different  from 
the  ordinary-,  so  I  usually  begin  by  say- 
ing to  the  class — 'This  is  a  new  sub- 
ject to  you.  one  about  which  you 
know  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  differ- 
ent from  any  subject  which  you  have, 
so  far,  had.  For  instance,  w'hen  you 
are  given  a  history  assignment,  you 
study  it  with  a  view  to  repeating  the 
fact  during  the  recitation,  and,  the 
recitation  over,  you  are  through  with 
it.  It  is  not  so  with  Bookkeeping. 
What  you  learn  today  you  use  today, 
tomorrow,  and  every  daj^  thereafter. 
It  isn't  enough  to  be  able  to  recite 
bookkeeping  facts,  you  must  be  able 
to  use  them.  Education,  no  longer,  is 
considered  crammed  up  knowledge, 
it  is  your  ability  to  use  jour  book- 
keeping knowledge  that  counts  in  this 
class.  Each  step  in  bookkeeping  is  a 
foundation  on  which  another  step 
rests,  so  we  must  be  very  careful  to 
not  lose  a  single  step.  Each  step  in 
bookkeeping  is  a  foundation  on  which 
another  step  rests,  so  we  must  be  very 
careful  to  not  allow  a  single  thing  to 
pass  without  a  very  thorough  under- 
standing of  it'." 

Another  thing  to  be  impressed  upon 
them  at  the  outset  is  the  importance 


of  neatness  and  accuracy.  I  usually 
do  this  by  telling  them  that  the  object 
of  this  semester's  work  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  essential  habits  of  a  book- 
keeper, the  learning  of  bookkeeping 
facts,  is  to  be  secondary.  That  we  are 
going  to  take  this  semester  to  learn 
to  be  neat,  accurate  and  exact  in 
everything  we  do,  bookkeeping  will 
simply  be  the  vehicle  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  habits.  Of  course 
we  expect  to  learn  something  about 
bookkeeping,  but  that  is  a  side  issue. 

On  the  second  day  the  pupil  is  to 
be  given  a  general  view  of  business 
and  an  idea  of  the  general  plan  only 
of  Ijookkeeping,  that  he  may  see  the 
relation  of  one  to  the  other.  I  usually 
begin  on  the  relation  first — showing 
the  dependence  of  one  on  the  other. 
In  beginning  the  study  of  a  new  sub- 
ject, of  course,  the  attention  naturally 
turns  to  its  foundation.  Business  of 
course  is  the  foundation  of  bookkeep- 
ing. The  pupils  will  be  able  to  dis- 
cover this.  Then  bring  out  the  de- 
pendence of  each  on  the  other  and 
relations  existing  between  Business 
and  Bookkeeping,  keeping  before  the 
pupil  all  the  time  the  fact  that  the 
business  is  paramount  and  that  Book- 
keeping resulted  therefrom. 

Yesterday  the  pupil  saw  how  the 
(lata  in  the  books  reflected  the  condi- 
tions of  the  various  departments  of 
the  business.  Today,  the  third  day. 
he  is  to  see  the  systematic  method  of 
collecting  and  arranging  this  reflec- 
tive data.  The  first  important  thing 
to  be  instilled  into  their  minds  today 
is  that  of  system  and  method.  I  begin 
this  recitation  by  simply  repeating  to 
the  class  the  definition  of  bookkeep- 
ing, emphasizing  the  systematic.  Im- 
press upon  them  that  there  is  a  sys- 
tem to  be  followed,  a  method  of  doing 
everything  in  bookkeeping,  that  there 
isn't  a  figure  or  line  made  without 
following  a  system,  that  there  is  no 
haphazard  or  guess  work  about  doing 
things  in  bookkeeping,  that  they  must 
never  use  their  judgment  as  to  how  a 
thing  ought  to  be  done  unless  their 
judgment  is  backed  by  authority  pre- 
viously learned,  for  their  judgment  is 
not  worth  anything. 

The  fourth  day  is  a  continuation  of 
the  systematic  method  of  collecting 
and  arranging  data.  Review  is  the 
first  thing  in  order.  We  so  far  have 
used  only  half  transactions  —  either 
something  to  be  debited  or  something 
to  be  credited,  not  both  in  one  trans- 
action. He  discovers  that  there  are 
tv,o  sides  to  a  transaction,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  rules  there  must  be  an  ac- 
count affected  on  the  debit  and  also 
one  for  the  same  transaction  aiTected 
on  the  credit  side.  So  establish  and 
explain  the  principle  of  double  entry 
bookkeeping  —  equality  of  debit  and 
credit.  Now  ledgerize  on  the  board 
into  the  cash  and  mdse.  accounts,  us- 
ing at  first  only  complete  transac- 
tions. Later  dictate  to  yourself  an 
incomplete  transaction  which  shows 
the  need  of  more  rules  to  cover  this 
class  of  transactions.  Develop  and 
establish  the  second  part  of  each  rule. 
Explain  that  the  first  part  is  to  be 
used    when    it   is   possible;    when    this 
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fails  they  arc  to  apply  the  second  part 
of  the  rule.  Impress  upon  them  the 
infallibility  and  scope  of  the  rule  as 
it  now  stands.  Finish  the  ledgerizing 
on  the  board,  using  both  complete 
and  incomplete  transactions.  Right 
here  while  you  have  these  posted  ac- 
counts on  the  board,  is  the  best  time 
to  teach  the  "trial  balance."  The  sys- 
tematic method  of  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging the  data  still  continues  the 
l;fth  day.  The  pupil  is  to  discover 
today  the  temporary  record  from 
which  the  account  data  is  taken.  Show 
lh(Mn  the  inconvenience  of  ledgerizing 
directly  from  the  transaction. 

.\t  a  later  day,  when  the  text  reach- 
es that  point,  comes  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  collected  data,  the  last 
.step  in  the  process.  Here  teach  the 
statements.  In  connection  with  this, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  prob- 
lems worked  out  by  them  in  the  sec- 
ond day.  This  will  have  a  tendency 
to  m.Tke  statements  seem  more  simple. 
They  will  recall  how  they  found  the 
"Net  Gain."  etc.  Before  teaching  the 
procedure  of  closing  the  ledger,  teach 
them  to  interpret  each  account — to 
realize  what  each  set  of  figures  repre- 
sent. Finally  show  them  liy  illustra- 
tion on  the  board  the  inside  working 
of  the  whole  plan  from  the  journal  to 
the  statements  and  proof  trial  bal- 
ance. 


High    School    and    College    Relation- 
ships 

Conference:  The  relation  between 
commercial  education  in  high  schools 
and  commercial  education  in  colleges. 
Is  there  not  need  of  a  closei'  co-oper- 
ation so  that  the  work  of  the  colleges 
may  be  built  on  that  of  the  high 
schools? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  col- 
lege: 

C.  M.  Copeland,  director  of  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity. 

'With  a  view  to  determining  the 
present  relation  existing  between  the 
high  schools  and  colleges,  offering 
commercial  work,  I  recently  address- 
ed inquiries  to  a  number  of  high 
schools  and  colleges. 

Thirteen  Ohio  cities  report  that 
they  have  in  operation  a  Commercial 
High  School  or  a  Commercial  Dept. 
in  the  High  School.  The  average  time 
since  the  commercial  work  was  intro- 
duced in  these  schools  in  9  years,  and 
tiicir  enrollment  of  commercial  stu- 
dents ranges  from  18  to  285,  with  an 
average  of  M'.i. 

Xine  of  said  schools  report  that  the 
qualifications  of  their  school  teachers 
are  equal  to  those  of  other  teachers  in 
the  high  school,  while  two  make  the 
opposite  report  and  the  others  do  not 
answer  this  question. 

Two  cities  report  that  the  students 
iii  the  commercial  course  are  not  as 
strong  as  those  in  other  courses.  The 
others  report  that  they  are  as  strong. 

These  same  schools  had  177  com- 
mercial and  5.")3  other  .graduates  last 
year.  Of  the  177  commercial  gradu- 
ates only  i:i  or  8%  went  to  college, 
and  of  those  who  went  to  college,  less 


than  half  continued  in  commercial 
studies. 

Of  the  553  other  graduates  men- 
tioned above,  257  or  46%  entered  col- 
lege last  fall,  and  of  those  who  went 
to  college  only  a  very  few  are  there 
pursuing  commercial  work. 

From  the  figures  given  it  is  shown 
that  the  percent  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates other  than  commercial  who  go 
to  college  from  these  Ohio  high 
schools  is  about  six  times  the  per 
cent  of  commercial  graduates  who  go 
from  them  to  college. 

A  similar  study  of  the  high  schools 
in  Beverly,  Mass.,  Richmond,  Ind., 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Des 
Moines,   Iowa,   show  the  following: 

1.  Average  time  since  commercial 
courses  were  introduceed  is  15  years. 

:?.  The  enrollment  of  commercial 
students  average  386. 

:;.  The  pupils  in  all  of  them  are  as 
strong  as  the  pupils  in  other  courses. 

-i.  In  one  school  the  commercial 
teachers  are  stronger  and  in  one  they 
arc  not  so  strong  as  the  high  school 
teachers. 

5.  There  were  190  commercial  and 
605  other  graduates  last  year. 

6.  The  average  number  of  com- 
mercial graduates  was  27  from  an  av- 
erage enrollment  of  386. 

7.  Of  the  190  commercial  gradu- 
ates, 11,  or  6%,  went  to  college,  and 
one  school  reports  that  a  few  are  con- 
tinuing in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  night  school. 

8.  Of  the  605  other  graduates,  226 
or   37%   entered   college. 

1).  None  of  the  11  commercial 
graduates  now  in  college  are  continu- 
ing their  commercial  work,  while  two 
of  the  graduates  in  other  courses  are 
taking  commercial  work  in  college. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  rea- 
sons given  why  commercial  graduates 
of  the  Ohio  and  other  high  schools 
which  I  have  mentioned,  do  not  go  to 
college: 

1.  The  commercial  course  is  not 
designed  to  prepare  for  college  en- 
trance. 

2.  Colleges  offer  very  little  encour- 
agement to  commercial  graduates. 

3.  So  few  colleges  offer  commer- 
cial courses  more  advanced  than  the 
licst  high   schools. 

4.  Lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of 
those  wdio  take  the  commercial  course. 
They  must  earn  a  livelihood. 

5.  Because   they   go  into  business. 

6.  Those  -who  take  the  commercial 
course  are  lookin.g  for  the  "Almighty 
Dollar." 

7.  Students  elect  the  commercial 
course  because  they  do  not  expect  to 
go  to  college. 

8.  Commercial  courses  in  the  High 
School  are  too  much  restricted  to  give 
the  pupils  a  desire  for  more  education. 
The  high  school  commercial  course 
should  be  broader  and  more  liberal 
ai'ui  as  strong  as  any  other. 

n.  Commercial  graduates  have  not 
licen  encouraged  by  high  school  offi- 
cials to  go  to  college. 


10.  When  they  graduate  they  are 
prepared  to  earn  money,  and  one  of 
the  incentives  for  going  to  college  is 
thus   wanting. 

11.  Work  cannot  be  continued  in 
college. 

Five  of  those  reporting  place  the 
entire  blame  on  the  colleges  for  the 
failure  of  commercial  graduates  to  go 
to  college.  Seven  place  a  part  of  the 
blame  on  the  colleges  and  five  say  the 
colle.ges  are  not  to  blame. 

A  number  of  suggestions  were  re- 
ceived as  to  what  the  colleges  might 
do  to  increase  the  number  of  commer- 
cial graduates  who  go  to  college  for 
advanced  commercial  training.  The 
following  are  some  of  them: 

1.  Every  college  should  provide  a 
good  commercial  course  equal  in 
standing  to  any  other  course  offered. 

2.  Give  the  full  entrance  credit  for 
work  done  in  high  school. 

3.  Advertise  more  widely  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  commercial  student's 
going  to  college.  So  many  of  them 
do  not  know  what  they  ought  to  do. 

4.  Grant  recognition  for  worthy 
work  done  in  straight  commercial 
jjranches. 

5.  Offer  specific  training  courses 
for  commercial  teachers. 

6.  Offer  special  lines  of  work  that 
would  appeal  to  students  desiring 
more  responsible  and  lucrative  posi- 
tions. 

7.  Advertise  their  superiority  over 
"Commercial   Colleges,"  so  called. 

8.  Some  sort  of  extension  work 
that  will  bring  the  colle.ge  people  into 
contact  with  high  school  commercial 
pupils  and  awaken  in  them  the  "col- 
lege idea." 

9.  Let  it  be  known  that  they  are  as 
anxious  to  get  the  commercial  student 
as  Latin. 

Three  additional  comments  were 
interesting: 

1.  A  superintendent  states,  "I  do 
not  think  there  is  very  great  need  for 
the  colleges  to  go  extensively  into  the 
commercial  field.  A  good  high  school 
course  will  meet  almost  any  demand 
for  business." 

3.  A  principal  says.  "Judging  from 
the  type  of  student  who  takes  the 
commercial  course,  I  would  say  the 
college  is  wise  in  not  lowering  its 
requirements  to  enable  him  to  enter. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions." 

3.  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  commercial  high  schools  and 
the  colle.ges  are  not  co-operating  as 
they  should.  The  time  has  come  when 
they  must. 

Five  of  the  well  established,  older 
and  larger  L'niversity  of  Commerce 
and  Business  .Administration  report 
that  they  have  an  average  age  of  18 
vcars,  aiid  that  their  courses  are  each 
four  years.  They  have  an  enrollment 
ranging  from  300  to  1083,  with  an  av- 
erage of  557.  A  very  few  of  the  com- 
mercial graduates  from  high  schools 
come  to  them  for  additional  commer- 
cial or  other  work. 
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One  of  these  institutions  reports 
that  its  commercial  work  is  accepted 
as  elective  in  its  other  courses;  three 
of  them  state  that  only  a  part  of  their 
commercial  work  is  accepted  as  elec- 
tive in  their  other  courses,  while  the 
fifth,  in  answer  to  this  question,  re- 
ports that  their  commercial  work  is 
accepted  as  elective  in  their  othei 
courses  "only  without  credit,"  what- 
ever that  may  mean. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "How  is 
the  commercial  work  done  in  the  high 
school  valued  by  your  institution  for 
entrance?"  they  answer:  "2  units," 
"not  so  high  as  other,"  "by  inspector, 
4  units,"  "3  units  out  of  14^,"  "by 
certificate,  '  6  and  by  examination  up 
to  1-9  of  entrance  requirements." 

They  give  the  following  reasons  for 
the  low  entrance  values  which  they 
place  on  commercial  work  done  in 
high  schools: 

1.     An  old  University  arrangement. 
3.     Tradition  and  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  standards  of  comnlercial  teach- 
ing in  these  schools. 

3.  It  is  not  regarded  as  having 
equal  disciplinary  value.  This  is  due 
in  part  to  inferiority  of  secondary 
commercial   teaching. 

When  asked  whether  the  regular 
liigh  school  graduates  are  as  well  pre- 
pared for  a  business  career  after  com- 
pleting the  University  course  in  Com- 
merce as  are  the  commercial  gradu- 
ates of  high  schools  after  completing 
the  University  course  in  Commerce, 
they  answered  as  follows: 

1.     "In  our  judgment,  they  are  bet- 
ur  prepared." 
■;.     "Yes." 

:>.  "Yes,  except  that  they  do  not 
iiave  typewriting  or  stenography." 
k  "We  can  see  no  real  difference." 
5.  "Yes,  our  aim  is  to  train  for 
administration  and  managership,  not 
for  subordinate  and  employee  posi- 
tions. It  is  power  to  think  and  solve 
jiroblems  that  count." 

The  heads  of  these  University  Com- 
Tiiercial  institutions  were  asked  wheth- 
er they  would  advise  a  boy  to  take 
the  regular  or  the  commercial  course 
in  high  school  as  preparatory  to  the 
commercial  course  in  college.  Three 
of  them  answered  that  they  would 
recommend  the  regular  course;  one  of 
them  that  the  selection  should  depend 
upon  the  preferences  and  interests  of 
the  pupil:  while  the  third  thought  it 
did  not  make  much  difference,  as  it  is 
quality  of  training  that  counts,  and 
one  course  would  give  that  about  as 
well  as  another.  This  last  also  thought 
that  a  philosophy  of  life  could  be 
liuilt  around  bookkeeping  as  easily  as 
around  anything  else. 

This  investigation  of  mine  has  cov- 
ered in  a  more  or  less  superficial  way 
only  a  comparatively  few  schools,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  hardly  wise  to 
base  definite  conclusions  upon  it.  It 
is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  it  has 
iieen  carried  far  enough  to  reveal  a 
considerable  lack  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  high  schools  and  colleges 
otTering  commercial  studies.  While 
there  is  evidence  of  the  development 
of  a  mutual  respect  yet,  in  the  main. 


each  class  of  schools  seems  to  be  pur- 
suing Its  work  independently  of  the 
other,  and  in  some  instances  without 
an  understanding  of  what  is  being 
done  and  what  may  be  done  by  the 
other.  , 

Possibly  a  more  general  and  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  demands  that 
moclern  busniess  makes  on  those  who 
enter  it,  will  help  to  solve  many  of 
the  proolems  that  arise  in  commercial 
education  and  at  the  same  time  lead 
to  greater  co-operation  between  the 
ingn  schools  anu  the  colleges  engaged 
in  It.  It  has  not  been  long  since  it 
was  generally  thought  that  penman- 
ship, rapid  calculation,  bookkeeping, 
elementary  business  law,  stenography, 
tvpewriting  and  correspondence  were 
doout  all  that  was  needed  for  a  suc- 
cessful business  career.  If  this  was 
an  education,  and  it  was  commonly 
spoken  of  as  such,  the  colleges  very 
naturally  had  little  respect  for  it.  The 
average  boy  or  girl  in  high  school 
could  get  these  subjects  and  do  fair 
work  in  subordinate  positions.  In 
fact  some  of  them,  more  on  account  of 
their  superior  natural  aptitude  than 
on  account  of  their  schooling,  were 
able  to  make  a  good  showing.  So 
long  as  this  was  the  ideal  in  commer- 
cial education  it  was  quite  natural  for 
the  high  schools  to  think  that  they 
could  do  all  that  was  needed  to  be 
(lone,  and  further  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  commercial  graduate 
of  the  high  school  should  go  to  col- 
lege for  additional  commercial  work, 
particularly  if  the  colleges  were  offer- 
ing about  the  same  work  as  the  high 
schools.  So  long  as  this  conception 
of  commercial  training  was  or  is  en- 
tertained, it  is  quite  natural  for  the 
high  school  people  to  think  that  there 
is  no  need  of  commercial  work  in  col- 
le.ges. 

But  this  conception  is  rapidly 
changing.  Students  of  the  question 
are  coming  to  believe  that  since  the 
problems  that  confront  the  men  of  af- 
fairs are  as  difficult  and  at  the  same 
time  as  important,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  public  welfare,  as  the 
problems  that  confront  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  the  preacher,  the  engineer, 
that  his  education  should  be  not  in- 
ferior to  theirs.  When  this  larger 
conception  gets  thoroughly  into  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  in  and  those 
who  are  out  of  the  schools,  we  shall 
cease  to  speak  of  a  little  bookkeeping, 
steno,grapIiy,  typewriting,  rapid  calcu- 
lation, correspondence  and  penman- 
ship as  a  "business  education."  Doubt- 
less, there  will  always  be  a  demand 
for  that  grade  of  office  help,  and 
further  there  will  always  be  those  who 
should  prepare 'for  it  since  they  are 
not  in  position  to  prepare  for  more, 
but  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  know 
that  they  are  not  much  nearer  to  a 
"business  education"  than  the  high 
school  boy  is  to  a  "medical  educa- 
tion" who  has  had  the  high  school  bot- 
any, physics,  and  physiology.  When 
this  newer  view  of  commercial  edu- 
cation is  better  understood  and  more 
generally  entertained,  the  high  school 
course  will  no  longer  be  arranged  for 
those    who   are    not   going   to    college 


any  more  than  the  other  courses  are 
so  arranged.  The  commercial  high 
schools  will  then  be  rated  more  by 
the  number  of  boys  and  girls  they 
stimulated  to  take  commercial  or 
other  work  in  college,  rather  than  by 
the  number  of  their  people  who  have 
secured  office  positions.  Fewer  per- 
sons who  make  up  commercial  cours- 
c.-,  for  the  high  school  will  consider 
ihcir  course  as  a  finishing  course,  and 
a  number  of  subjects  such  as  econom- 
ics;, Imsiness  administration,  money 
and  banking  will  probably  be  omitted 
as  being  beyond  the  ability  of  high 
school  pupils  to  understand.  This  will 
increase  the  respect  of  those  who  un- 
nerstand  the  difficulty  of  these  sub- 
jects, for  the  commercial  course  in  the 
nigh  school  and  at  the  same  time  help 
solve  the  troublesome  question  of  en- 
trance credits. 

This  newer  conception  of  commer- 
cial education  gives  those  of  us  who 
arc  in  that  department  in  the  high 
school  and  in  the  college  a  surer  feel- 
ing than  we  once  had,  that  we  have  a 
place  in  the  educational  world  and  one 
that  is  quite  as  important  as  any 
other.  It  adds  dignity  to  our  work 
and  challenges  our  strongest  endeav- 
or. It  encourages  us  to  so  do  our 
work  that  from  the  standpoint  of  cul- 
ture as  well  as  utility,  it  shall  be  on 
a  par  with  that  which  is  being  done 
.in  the  preparation  of  young  people  for 
other  professions. 

Doubtless,  the  colleges  on  account 
of  their  conservatism  in  the  matter  of 
entrance  credits  have  not  given  prop- 
er encouragement  to  the  commercial 
graduates  of  the  high  schools  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  .-Vs  we  now  see 
it,  when  this  recognition  was  first 
a.sked,  the  colleges  were  justified  in 
withholding  it.  The  commercial  de- 
]jariinents  were  then  the  "hospital 
v.ards"  of  the  high  schools:  very  few 
of  the  teachers  were  college  people 
and  not  manj'  of  them  knew  much 
about  business;  and  the  courses  of 
study  gave  evidence  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  "snap"  class.  All  this 
has  changed  or  is  rapidly  changing, 
and  the  higher  institutions  are  reced- 
ing from  their  former  position.  At 
this  time  a  graduate  of  a  high  school 
commercial  course  that  has  not  been 
overloaded  with  the  commercial  idea 
v;ill  be  alile  to  find  a  number  of  excel- 
lent higher  institutions  where  his  sec- 
ondary work  will  receive  but  slight  if 
any  discount,  and  the  number  of  such 
schools  will  become  larger  as  we  raise 
our  own  standards  of  work  to  the 
place  where  they  are  in  harmony  with 
the  true  conception  of  the  work  that 
the  business  man  has  to  do.  Better 
times  will  have  come  in  commercial 
education  and  a  greater  service  will 
Ije  rendered  by  it,  when  there  is  a 
complete  co-operation  between  the 
colleges  and  high  schools  offering 
commercial  work;  when  each  will  re- 
cognize and  respect  its  own  limita- 
tions as  well  as  the  field  of  the  other. 
We  have  made  some  advancements 
toward  this  goal,  when  we  are  willing 
to  discuss  the  question  in  a  great  con- 
vention like  this,  and  I  am  sure  we 
"shall  arrive." 
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ADDRESS 
Pres.  M.  H.  Lockyear,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Gentlemen: 

As  business  men  as  well  as  school 
men,  we  desire  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  times  by  courses  of  study  that  are 
up-to-date,  and  by  office  appliances 
that  are  modern  and  practical.  We 
arc  servants  of  the  business  commun- 
ity in  which  we  are  located,,  and  our 
success  depends  on  the  ability  of  our 
graduates  and  their  familiarity  with 
present-day  forms  and  customs.  Last- 
j'ear  methods  fast  become  obsolete. 
Unless  we  adjust  ourselves  to  chang- 
ing conditions  our  business  will  soon 
come   to   ruin. 

It  is  important,  too,  that  we  keep 
ourselves  fully  informed  as  to  new 
thoughts  and  new  methods  as  put 
forth  in  new  te.xts. 

The  destiny  of  private  business 
schools  rests  in  our  hands.  If  our 
schools  are  to  continue  to  grow,  there 
must  be  a  steady  improvement  in 
methods  and  in  the  ability  of  the 
teachers  we  employ.  This  necessi- 
tates the  charge  of  a.  sufficient  rate  of 
tuition.  In  the  methods  of  teaching 
we  are  in  direct  competition  with  the 
.State.  If  we  fail  to  furnish  the  best 
methods  of  instruction  or  to  employ 
competent  instructors,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  long  exist. 
But,  if  our  methods  are  better,  our 
teachers  more  able,  and  if  our  pupils 
have  been  allowed  to  concentrate  on 
a  few  subjects  and  actually  accom- 
plish more  in  shorter  time  —  then 
there  is  a  good  reason  for  our  ex- 
istence, and  a  discriminating  public 
will  patronize  our  schools  more  than 
ever  before.  A  good  business  college 
"is  everywhere  regarded  as  heaclquar- 
ters  for  well  trained  office  helpers. 

1  do  not  view  with  any  apprehen- 
sion the  future  of  the  high  grade 
commercial  school,  especially  those 
located  in  the  larger  cities,  in  com- 
petition with  the  free  high  school.  In 
the  smaller  towns,  however,  if  the 
high  school  is  doing  high-grade  com- 
mercial work,  there  is  not  room  and 
no  need  for  the  private  commercial 
school. 

We  are  now  coming  to  the  day,  if 
it  isn't  already  here,  when  these 
"cross-road  business  colleges"  are 
doomed  to  failure.  This  will  have 
much  to  do  with  enlarging  the  scope 
and   usefulness   of  the   big,   well-kept, 
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and  well-conducted  school  in  the  city, 
and  will  again  open  to  these  institu- 
tions the  entire  territory  which  has 
virtually  been  closed  to  them. 

To  go  into  the  business  college  field 
in  a  large  city,  and  to  make  a  success 
of  it  at  this  time,  requires  capital,  ex- 
perience, and  a  reputation  for  honesty 
and  fair  dealing.  The  day  of  the 
"faker"  is  practically  over;  henceforth 
it  is  merit  that  must  count. 


SOME    VITAL    ISSUES    TO    PRI- 
VATE SCHOOLS 
Mr.  W.  S.  Ashby,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

The  Commercial  School  was  a  re- 
sponse to  the  call  from  the  marts  of 
trade  for  intelligent  office  help.  It 
was  a  success  from  the  beginning, 
and  its  growth  was  phenomenal.  The 
schools  continued  to  grow  until  1905 
or  1906,  when  thejr  seem  to  have 
reached  high  water  mark  in  attend- 
ance. Some  are  still  growing.  There 
is  no  power  on  earth  that  can  keep  a 
first  class  school  down  or  a  fourth- 
class  school  up. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  the 
rapid  progress  of  private  commercial 
schools  has  been  halted. 

First,  Questionable  Methods  of  Get- 
ting Patronage.  <  Hly-tongued  charla- 
tans began  almost  at  once  their  ex- 
ploitations of  the  business  and  have 
left  a  prejudice  against  business  col- 
leges that  time  will  scarcely  eradi- 
cate. 

There  is  also  a  variety  of  question- 
able educators  who  keep  just  inside 
of  the  law.  They  conduct  short-term, 
easy-method  schools  and  equip  their 
three  months'  and  six  weeks'  gradu- 
ates with  diplomas  and  recommenda- 
tions galore.  Such  actions  of  piracy 
and  fraudulent  practices  have  affected 
the  enrollment  of  business  schools 
and  the  public  has  begun  to  apply  the 
slogan  "safety  first."  Nor  have  "po- 
sition guarantees"  added  to  the  effi- 
ciency or  to  the  reputation  of  such 
schools. 

Second,  Commercial  Departments 
in  High  Schools.  Practically  all  of 
the  High  .Schools  teach  the  commer- 
cial subjects.  At  first  they  were  slow 
to  depart  from  the  so-called  "tried 
and  true,"  but  the  popular  demand  for 
Inisiness  tr;iining  was  so  great  that 
the  High  Schools  rapidly  fell  into 
line.  While  at  first  many  things  con- 
spired to  make  this  work  somewhat 
of  a  disappointment,  the  salaries  paid 


soon  attracted  such  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents as  have  brought  about 
marked  improvements  in  the  results. 
Some  High  Schools  give  full  time  to 
the  commercial  subjects,  and  since 
they  are  backed  by  competent,  ambi- 
tious teachers,  the  Commercial  High 
School  is  destined  to  become  a  for- 
midable competitor  with  the  Private 
School. 

Third,  Failure  to  Anticipate  the  De- 
mands of  Business.  The  past  two  or 
tliree  decades  in  business  have 
brought  about  marvelous  changes, 
and  great  corporations  like  Wana- 
maker,  the  National  Cash  Register 
Co.,  etc.,  have  found  it  necessary  to 
establish  their  own  schools.  Even  the 
railroad  companies  are  conducting 
schools  to  train  telegraph  operators. 
Failure,  then,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  times  is  putting  many  Business 
Schools  out  of  commission.  The 
mortality  exceeds  one  and  one-half 
percent  and  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
llie  uncertainty  of  the  future  of  many 
private  schools. 

Many  things  can  be  done,  however, 
that  will  improve  conditions;  here  are 
three: 

First,  Higher  Standards  of  Effi- 
ciency. Evidently  our  work  is  not 
e-xactly  in  harmony  with  business 
practice.  We  should  get  into  a  closer 
relationship  with  the  best  business  en- 
tei prises — study  their  probleins,  as- 
certain their  needs,  then  training  stu- 
dents for  the  services  required.  Why 
not  arrange  with  business  houses  to 
take  our  students  on  half-day  basis; 
permitting  two  of  them  to  hold  one 
position?  Even  if  the  students  did 
not  get  any  compensation  they  would 
learn  many  things  that  we  are  abso- 
lutely unable  to  teach.  Why  not  con- 
duct branch  banks  in  connection  with 
our  schools,  and  sales  organizations 
to  iTiarket  some  commodity?  Some 
of  these  things  have  been  tried  out 
successfully,  ^^'hy  not  get  an  effi- 
ciency expert  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  our  methods  of  school  manage- 
ment? In  our  bookkeeping  depart- 
ments we  have  confined  our  work  to 
the  elementary  principles  of  book- 
keeping and  accounting.  This  work 
is  entirely  too  limited  and  Corre- 
spondence Schools  have  been  allowed 
to  offer  higher  courses  than  we  are 
offering. 

Second,  Legislation.  The  moral  at- 
mosphere of  our  profession  should  be 
safe-guarded.  Questionable  charac- 
ters engaged  in  the  exploitation  of 
ijublic  confidence  and  the  good  stand- 
ing of  our  schools  should  be  reached 
through  legislation. 

Oklahoma  has  a  statute  requiring 
schools  to  file  a  $20'00  indemnity  bond 
with  the  county  clerk.  This  bond 
covers  contracts  in  soliciting  bonus 
from  the  town  where  the  school  is 
located,  scholarship  contracts,  and  the 
duration  of  the  school,  which  must 
continue  for  a  period  of  at  least  six 
months.  The  statute  superintendent 
informs  me  that  the  law  is  very  effec- 
tive. 

New  Mexico  has  a  statute  author- 
izing the  .State  Board  of  Education 
to  adopt  a  minimum  standard  of  effi- 
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ciency  for  commercial  schools.  The 
law  provides  that  without  a  permit 
from  the  State  Board  no  school  may 
receive  advanced  payment  for  tuition 
before  the  actual  enrollment  of  the 
student. 

Indiana  has  a  law  forbidding  false 
statements  in  advertising. 

North  Crolina  requires  that  such 
schools  shall  be  licensed.  Before  the 
license  is  issued  the  school  authority 
must  satisfy  the  Board  of  Examiners 
that  the  school  has  suitable  buildings 
and  rooms  for  the  work;  that  it  has 
suitable  equipment;  that  it  has  secur- 
ed competent  teachers;  that  it  has 
adopted  a  course  of  study  including 
bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  English,  commer- 
cial correspondence,  business  writing, 
shorthand  and  typewriting;  that  the 
manager  has  satisfied  the  county 
Board  of  Education  of  his  good  moral 
character  and  his  reputation  for  hon- 
est dealings.  All  advertising  matter 
must  be  submitted  to  the  State  Board. 

Employment  for  Graduates.  As  the 
position  is  usually  the  student's  goal 
the  school  should  furnish  it.  This 
can  sometimes  be  done  through  the 
typewriter  companies.  Sometimes  an 
organization  must  be  maintained  for 
this  work.  The  prosperity  of  the 
school  depends  upon  the  employment 
of  its  graduates.  If  the  students  get 
good  positions  the  school  will  be 
patronized;  but  if  they  get  low  salar- 
ies or  fail  to  get  employment  at  all 
their  friends  will  not  be  likely  to  en- 
roll. Securing  good  positions  for  the 
graduates  is  the  most  powerful  stimu- 
lant to  enrollment  that  can  possibly 
be  found. 


Tuesday,   Dec.  28,   1916 

THE    BUILDING    OF    A    NIGHT 

SCHOOL 

By  H.  M.  Owen,  Decatur,  111. 

Fellow  Workers: 

\n  Decatur  from  eight  to  twelve 
per  cent  of  our  business  comes  from 
the  evening  -school.  You  have  given 
a  good  deal  of  thought  and  attention 
to  this  part  of  your  work,  and  so  have 
I.  One  discouraging  thing  occurs  to 
us  sometimes  in  the  fact  that  w-e  have 
certain  teachers  who  have  tried  to 
kill  the  evening  school  while  we  were 
trying  to  build  it  up.  Building  a  night 
school  cannot  be  done  in  one  season. 
We  must  go  a  way  back,  just  as  we 
must  do  in  our  eflfort  to  build  a  day 
school. 

^The  advertising  of  the  night  school 
is  done  by  several  ways — we  use  read- 
ing notices  in  the  daily  papers,  some 
display  advertising,  and  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  write-ups.  We 
t  go  to  the  editor  of  the  paper  and 
k  submit  such  information  to  him, 
I  showing  what  we  plan  to  accomplish 
in  our  night  school,  and  let  him  write 
up  a  quarter  of  a  column  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  use  circulars,  night  school 
folders,  or  other  descriptive  matter 
illustrating  our  work  and  what  can 
lie  done.  These  circulars  are  distri- 
liuted  from  house  to  house,  in  stores, 
;ind  in  office  buildings — this  distribu- 
tion is  done  bv  the  regular  distributor 


uf  the  town.  We  use,  too,  personal 
letters,  of  course,  and  do  some  per- 
sonal soliciting  through  some  former 
student  or  through  some  member  of 
the  faculty.  Those  who  have  had  a 
part  of  a  course  are  urged  to  return 
to  finish.  We  also  try  to  attract  those 
students  who  have  had  one  course 
and  ought  to  come  back  for  another. 

I  suppose  such  a  plan  of  advertis- 
ing would  not  interest  school  men  in 
cities  of  more  than,  say,  70,000  peo- 
pie. 

For  a  student  to  attend  night  school 
and  to  take  six  or  seven  subjects  is 
absurd.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  and 
should  not  be  permitted.  A  student 
who  attempts  more  than  three  things 
will  be  carrying  too  much.  The  en- 
rolling officer  should  at  the  very  be- 
ginning sit  down  with  the  prospective 
student  and  plan  out  his  course.  In 
this  way  he  can  bring  about  a  promise 
at  least  of  good  results  and  satisfac- 
tory treatment.  The  student  who 
carries  too  man)'  subjects  will  become 
discouraged,  and  discouragement  in 
night  school  means  a  lost  student.  I 
idwaj-s  say  to  our  people,  "It  is  better 
to  start  with  two  subjects,  and  then 
if  you  find  you  haven't  enough  work 
to  do  there  is  always  plenty  of  time 
to  add  more.  I  promise  you  that  just 
as  soon  as  we  think  you  can  carry 
more  with  profit,  you  will  have  a 
chance  to  do  so." 

There  is  much  in  the  way  we  han- 
dle our  new  students.  People  come 
to  your  home  and  to  mine  because 
they  like  us.  They  will  come  to  our 
schools  for  the  same  reason.  Our 
schoolrooms  should  be  pleasant,  well 
li.ghtcd,  and  our  teachers  and  those 
with  whom  the  student  comes  in  con- 
tact should  be  warm-hearted,  sympa- 
thetic, and  interested  in  the  aflfairs  of 
the  student.  Sometimes  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  make  our  students  feel  at 
home,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  put 
forth  every  effort  to  bring  this  about. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  night 
school  we  take  our  students  right  into 
ou'  confidence  for  a  face-to-face  talk. 
They  are  given  to  understand  that  the 
results  are- with  them;  that  it  is  they 
who  are  to  do  the  getting;  that  they 
are  to  get  the  benefit;  we  can  compel 
them  to  do  nothing;  that  we  can  point 
the  way,  and  assist  them,  and  they 
must  do  the  rest.  I  try  to  have  each 
student  get  at  least  a  plan  of  what  he 
wants  to  do.  W^e  then  try  to  show 
him  the  tools  with  which  he  must 
work  to  bring  about  the  results  of 
his  plan — the  text  books,  the  school 
rooms,  the  teachers,  but  most  of  all 
himself,  and  perhaps  the  time  he  had 
been  giving  to  the  movies  or  some 
other  line  of  diversion. 

Good  teachers  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial, and  the  teachers  must  under- 
stand that  progress  in  the  night 
school  is  made  slowly.  That  it  takes 
more  patience  and  more  eflfort  and 
more  individual  attention  than  in  the 
day  school.  Of  course,  we  do  what 
we  can  to  build  up  the  personality  of 
the  student — giving  him  an  idea  of 
punctuality,  of  the  value  of  courtesy, 
of  loj'alty,  and  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  learning  to  take  responsibility. 


We  try  to  discriminate,  too,  in  the 
class  of  students  attracted;  we  try  to 
L-nroll  those  that  can  profit  most  by 
the  things  we  have  to  offer.  We  do 
not  turn  young  people  away,  and 
when  the  foreigner  enters,  or  those 
young  people  who  have  practically 
little  or  no  education  we,  of  course, 
do  our  very  best  for  them.  But  at  the 
same  time,  1  am  trying  to  get  that 
class  of  student  that  I  can  make  most 
of. 

We  keep  in  touch  with  the  parents, 
too.  We  call  the  parents  on  tele- 
phone as  soon  as  the  boy  is  absent. 
VVe  talk  with  the  parents  about  the 
uork — not  to  find  fault  in  any  sense, 
but  simply  to  get  co-operation  of  the 
parents  with'  us  in  an  effort  to  in- 
crease  the  student's  benefits. 

We  ought  never  to  have  students 
who  do  nothing  all  day.  We  ought 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  get  that 
type  of  student  into  the  day  school. 
It  is  onlythe  workaday  people  that 
wc  want  in  the  night  classes  —  the 
people  that  are  holding  jobs  and  can 
not  in  any  other  way  secure  a  course 
of  study. 

We  find  it  necessary  to  employ  ad- 
ditional teachers  for  night  school 
work,  and  we  get  those  people  who 
work  in  offices  who  have  had  a  little 
experience  in  teaching,  and  are  the 
experienced  bookkeepers  and  stenog- 
raphers. This  makes  our  force  larger 
and  creates  a  good  impression,  so 
that  we  lay  special  emphasis  on  the 
night  school  and  not  run  it  simply  as 
a  by-product  of  the  day  school.  We 
urge  these  night  students  to  come  into 
day  school  if  they  h^ve  a  little  time 
out  of  einployment  that  is  not  fully 
occupied  or  for  any  other  reason. 
This  not  only  shows  them  that  we  are 
interested  in  their  progress,  but  it 
gives  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  the  day  school  is  run.  In  every 
way  we  can,  he  is  made  to  feel  that 
this  is  his  school,  to  be  used  in  every 
possible  way  for  his  advancement, 
and  if  you  show  these  things  to  hiin 
in  the  right  way,  he  will  believe  them. 

Summed  up,  then,  our  school  is  a 
service  station.  This  applies  to  night 
school  as  well  as  to  the  day  school; 
it  is  a  service  station  for  the  business 
man  or  woman  of  the  community.  It 
is  our  desire  to  serve.  It  is  our  desire 
to  help,  and  we  love  to  see  these 
young  men  transform  themselves 
from  a  liability  to  their  parents  to  a 
resourcee.  We  delight  in  seeing  them 
earn  more,  do  bigger  things,  and  grow 
personally  in  proportion  to  the  bigger 
and  better  things  they  are  qualified  to 
do.  I  feel  very  deeply  on  these  sub- 
jects; I  think  we  have  wonderful  op- 
portunities in  our  night  school  work. 

Mr.  Ebersol:  What  percentage  of 
the  night  school  students  would  be  in 
the  day  school  if  you  had  no  night 
school? 

Mr.  Owen:  I  presume  there  are 
some,  of  course,  but  probably  not  a 
great  many.  I  don't  believe  we  lose 
much  that  way. 

Mr.  Williams:  Do  you  now  or  have 
you  ever  had  a  free  public  night 
school? 

Mr.  Owen:     Two  or  three  of  them. 
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Mr.   Williams:     Running  now? 

Mr.   Owen:     Xo,   sir. 

Mr.  Williams:  Have  they  been 
running  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years? 

Mr.  Owen:     Yes. 

Mr.  Williams:  Why  did  the  free 
puljlic    night   schools   close? 

Mr.  Owen:  Well,  I  can't  tell  you 
that. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Williams  both 
have  the  opinion  that  the  public  night 
schools,  b}'  educating  the  young  peo- 
lile  in  the  habit  of  going  to  school 
nights,  is  helpful  to  the  private 
schools. 


CO-OPERATION    WITH    THE 
STATE 

J.  J.  Kreider,  Canton,  Ohio 

I  believe  we  must  co-operate  with 
the  public  schools.  W'e  can  no  more 
succeed  in  Business  College  work 
without  this  co-operation  than  can  a 
shoe  manufacturer  succeed  in  his  bus- 
iness without  the  product  of  tanneries 
where  the  raw  hide  is  prepared  for 
his  work — this  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  product  for  the  Business  Col- 
lege must  be  started  in  the  public 
schools.  There  the  foundation  on 
which  we  build  is  laid.  If  that  foun- 
dation is  well  laid  our  work  can  re- 
sult in  a  more  lasting  and  a  more 
l)cautiful  structure.  It  stands  us  in 
good  stead,  then,  not  to  try  to  do 
what  the  public  schools  ought  to  do. 
Let  them  finish  their  work,  then  we 
\'i!!   do  ours  afterwards. 

Canton  is  a  city  of  06,000  people, 
located  on  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and 
is  the  greatest  shipping  center  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  Chicago;  within 
three  hundred  miles  of  us  are  fifteen 
millions  of  people.  While  we  are 
favorably  located  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  population  and  have  a  rich  agri- 
cultural section,  yet  there  is  competi- 
lion,  lots  of  it,  from  a  great  number 
of  Business  Schools.  We  don't  have 
a  chance  therefore  to  get  out  many 
liundreds  of  miles,  and  what  we  do  in 
a  way  of  attracting  students  we  do 
very  largely  in  our  own  county,  and 
within  a  radius  of  probably  fifty  miles. 
A  nnniber  of  students  come  by  the 
small  schools  to  come  into  .Canton 
and  have  the  privilege  of  getting  in  a 
school  with  a  large  faculty  and  a 
more  complete  course  of  study.  We 
have  to  contend,  too,  with  the  com- 
mercial departments  in  the  High 
.Schools  of  these   various   towns. 

From  this  you  can  see  that  compe- 
tition is  pretty  keen,  but  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  We  proceed 
on  the  theory  that  "Sugar  catches 
more  flies  than  vinegar;"  we  have 
simply  gone  into  the  business  of  co- 
operating with  the  public  schools,  cul- 
tivating a  friendlv  feeling  with  the 
principals  of  the  High  Schools,  with 
the  superintendent  of  the  county 
schools,  with  the  teachers  in  all  of 
them.  Especially  do  we  cultivate  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  with  teach- 
ers of  the  commercial  branches.  Nor 
is  this  entirely  one-sided.  If  we  can 
lielo  them  in  any  way,  we  are  only  too 
willing  to  do  it,  and  they  naturally  be- 


come personal  friends.  We  eat  Sun- 
day dinners  together,  take  lake  trips 
together,  play  volley  ball  together  at 
the  'i'.  M.  C.  A.,  etc.  It  happened 
that  the  man  I  supported  through  per- 
sonal work  was  elected  county  super- 
intendent a  little  over  a  year  ago. 
VV  hen  1  want  a  list  of  the  High 
.School  graduates  to-be  of  that  county 
the  superintendent  will  get  it  for  me. 

W'e  court  in  every  honorable  way  a 
close  acquaintance  with  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  in  this  way  they  come  to 
know  us  better,  arid  when  the  time  to 
throw  business  in  the  direction  of  a 
l)rivate  school  comes,  we  reap  our 
natural  reward.  You  can  also  work 
with  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools 
— the  little  red  school  house  on  the 
nill  —  by  sending  occasionally  some 
literature,  helpful  alike  to  them  and 
you.  The  present  superintendent  of 
our  schools.  Professor  ■  Baxter,  came 
to  us  proljably  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 
It  happened  that  his  first  home  was 
located  within  a  block  of  where  we 
lived,  and  within  a  reasonable  time 
Mrs.  Kreider  called  on  Mrs.  Baxter, 
and  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time  I 
nersonally  went  to  Mr.  Baxter's  office 
in  the  High  School  and  made  a  short 
call  simply  to  get  acquainted  with 
him. 

From  that  time  there  has  continued 
the  best  of  feeling  between  the  two 
families.  At  one  of  our  commence- 
ment exercises  Mr.  Baxter  consented 
to  ■  preside,  and  in  introducing  the 
iirincipal  speaker  stated  that  he  felt 
that  the  work  of  the  public  schools 
and  the  work  of  business  colleges 
were  entirely  different;  that  we  were 
doing  a  work  they  could  not  do,  and 
they  were  doing  a  work  we  could  not 
do.  This  is  surely  the  kind  of  co- 
operation that  benefits  the  entire  com- 
munity— the  public  school,  teachers, 
and  the  private  schools  and  their  pro- 
jirietors. 


Wednesday,  December  29 

Mr.  Frederick  Goodwin  read  a 
paper  on  The  Economic  Value  of 
\'oice  Writing  Service  to  the  Busi- 
ness Office  and  to  the  Private 
Schools.  We  are  unable,  however,  to 
get  a  copy  of  the  address.  Mr.  Good- 
win was  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Bow- 
man, who  set  forth  at  length  the  value 
of  the  dictaphone  in  office  corre- 
spondence. 

MR.  BOWMAN:  The  first  ques- 
tion I  want  to  liring  up  is  the  hand- 
ling of  students  in  a  proposed  Dicta- 
lihone   Department. 

From  experience  the  Dictaphone 
Company  finds  that  three  months  of 
practice  with  a  dictaphone  in  connec- 
nection  with  tvpewriting  will  produce 
a  competent  dictaphone  operator.  If 
it  would  require  six  months  time  for 
a  student  to  become  a  competent 
shorthand  writer  and  to  be  able  to 
write  forty-five  words  a  minute  on  the 
typewriter  and  one  hundred  fortv  in 
shorthand,  the  same  student  with  a 
dictaphone  would  accomplish  the 
same  result  in  one-half  the  time. 

The  dictaphone  doesn't  reauire  the 
services  of  high-priced  shorthand 
teachers  nor  a  high-priced  teacher  in 


any  line.  We  can  take  a  competent 
typewriting  teacher  who  can  give  in- 
struction in  touch  typewriting  and 
handle  spelling,  punctuation,  business 
iorins,  etc.,  the  things  which  go  with 
the  course..  .Such  a  teacher  in  ten 
ilays  could  be  prepared  in  our  oftice 
to  take  charge  of  dictaphone  instruc- 
tion. It  is  so  simple,  it  doesn't  re- 
quire much  instruction.  A  student 
cannot  practice  on  the  dictaphone 
without  a  typewriter.  So  every  min- 
ute put  in  on  the  dictaphone  is  also 
used  in  gaining  typewriting  speed.  It 
IS  a  mistake  to  assume  that  any  one 
who  has  failed  in  shorthand  can  take 
up  dictaphone  work  successfully.  To- 
day I  have  four  positions  open  for 
dictaphone  operators.  These  will  pay 
fifteen  dollars  a  week  to  start  with. 
!  have  been  working  four  days  to  get 
operators  for  these  positions.  It  re- 
i._uires  just  as  much  education  to 
t:-anscribe  a  letter  from  a  wax  record 
of  the  spoken  voice,  as  it  does  from 
r^horthand.  However,  since  the  stu- 
dent doesn't  put  in  many  hours  each 
day  on  shorthand  he  can  devote  this 
time  to  such  studies  as  will  teach  him 
to  put  matter  on  paper  intelligently. 
Speaking  of  typewriting,  the  student 
should  by  all  means  be  compelled  to 
le;irn  the  touch  system,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  eight  educated  fingers 
striking  the  same  keys  always  can 
l)ring  about  the  greatest  possible 
speed  and  accuracy.  I  haven't  done 
any  typewriting  _  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  I  can  sit  down  today  and 
write  eighty  or  ninety  words  a  min- 
ute. So  the  training  received  in  con- 
nection with  the  dictaphone  isn't  care- 
less or  haphazard  in  any  way.  It  is 
:i.  careful  preparation  for  everv-dav 
work. 

The  dictaphone  is  not  an  experi- 
ment; it  is  not  new.  The  machine  has 
been  in  actual  use  for  twenty-five 
vears  and  nearly  100,000  are  in  use 
in  Chicago.  The  reason  for  a  busi- 
ness man's  installing  a  dictaphone  is 
that  of  economy.  If  six  dictaphone 
operators  at  sixteen  doHars  a  week 
each  can  do  the  work  of  ten  stenog- 
raphers at  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  the 
hard-headed  business  man  wants  the 
six  operators  at  a  total  cost  of  $96 
a  week  in  preference  to  the  ten  ste- 
nographers at  a  total  cost  of  $150  a 
week.  This  is  neither  oratory  nor 
Ijoetry,   but  just  cold  fact. 

.\nother  point  in  its  favor  is  that 
uf  convenience.  The  little  machine  is 
light  there  within  reach  of  the  busy 
executive  during  working  hours,  after 
working  hours,  and  before  working 
hours.  Auv  thoughts  that  conte  to 
him  can  be  bottled  up,  as  it  were,  and 
turned  over  to  the  transcrilier  at  any 
time.  Since  tlierc  is  a  .great  demand 
for  operator?  on  the  dictaphone  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  the  duty  of  business 
schools  to  furnish  the  business  public 
with   this  reouirement. 

Mv  experience  in  the  business 
world  has  taught  me  to  re.gard  the 
business  college  man  as  somewhat  of 
an  adviser.  He  has  made  a  study  of 
the  needs  of  the  oftice,  so  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  business  college  ou,ght 
to   be   instrumental   m   bringing   these 
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liclpfiil  machines  to  the  business 
world.  It  is  your  duty  to  supply  these 
\oung  men  and  young  women  to  the 
business   office. 

The  shorthand  department  and  the 
dictaphone  department  will  not  con- 
tlict.  There  is  no  ill  feeling  aroused. 
1  have  had  extended  experience  in 
business  college  work  and  I  know 
that  the  two  departments  work  in 
complete  harmony.  One  department 
is  distinct  from  the  other  and  there 
is  no  way  that  students  can  argue. 

In  closing  let  me  say  our  organiza- 
tion, the  Dictaphone  Organization,  is 
fully  prepared  to  give  you  every  as- 
sistance in  organizing  and  maintain- 
ing a  dictaphone  department  in  your 
school.  We  help  you  to  advertise. 
We  help  to  place  your  students,  in 
fact,  we  stand  ready  to  give  you  every 
assistance  possible. 

Wednesday,  December  29,   1915 

SHOULD    THE    BUSINESS    COL- 
LEGE   TEACH    AGRICUL- 
TURE? 
Mr.  Bruce   F.  Gates,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

I  lielicvc  that  the  function  of  the 
business  college  is  limited  to  a  no 
more  narrow  purpose  than  to  prepare 
young  people  for  life.  In  so  doing 
the  business  college  must  teach  those 
subjects  for  which  there  is  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  its  patrons  and  the 
progressive  business  college  will  also 
make  an  effort  to  create  a  demand 
for  the  subjects  in  which  its  patrons 
.should   he  interested. 

If  a  business  college  is  located  in  a 
community  where  the  young  people 
are  interested  in  agriculture  and  farm  • 
work,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not 
only  proper  but  advisable  to  teach  a 
little  work  in  elementary  agriculture. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  business 
colleges  located  where  there  is  prac- 
ticall}-  no  demand  for  such  work.  For 
instance,  out  in  Iowa,  we  find  there 
is  considerable  interest  in  agriculture 
and  farm  accounting,  while,  I  pre- 
sume, Mr.  Fish  would  find  it  exceed- 
ingly diffi.cult  to  scare  up  a  "baker's 
dozen"  that  would  be  at  all  interested 
in   such   subjects. 

Located  as  we  are  in  a  small  city, 
in  the  heart  of  a  farming  region,  we 
draw  about  50  per  cent  of  our  stu- 
dents from  the  country  and  small 
towns.  Probably  over  half  of  these 
people  are  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-two, 
and  a  goodly  number  of  these  yoimg 
men's  parents  own  a  quarter  section 
or  half  section  or  whole  section  of 
Iowa  farm  land,  valued  anywhere 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
or  four  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Xa- 
turally,  the  farm  looks  pretty  good  to 
most  of  these  boys,  and  many  of 
them  are  not  with  us  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  an  office  position  in  the 
city.  They  merely  wish  to  spend  a 
little  time  with  us,  strengthening 
themselves  in  the  common  branches 
and  getting  "more  education." 

The  onh-  difference  between  this 
course  and  our  regular  Commercial 
or  Bookkeeping  course  is  an  addition 
to  our  bookkeeping  course  of  a  class 


in  elementary  agriculture  and  a  spec- 
ial set  in  farm  accounting. 

For  the  work  in  agriculture,  we  use 
Burkitt's  Agriculture  for  Beginners. 
This  work  is  quite  elementary,  and 
we  find  that  many  of  our  boys  know 
as  much  about  practical  agriculture 
as  is  contained  in  this  book,  but  the 
bo}-s  themselves  and  the  teacher  both 
say  that  the  general  discussions  en- 
gaged in  during  the  class  are  not  only 
interesting,   but  profitable. 

There  is  manj'  a  young  man  who 
knows  the  practical  side  of  farming 
from  A  to  Z  who,  with  the  proper 
amount  of  education  in  the  common 
branches  and  with  some  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  methods  of  farm  ac- 
counting, would  make  a  highly  suc- 
cessful farmer,  but  who.  when  thrown 
into  an  office  position  amidst  the 
strange  environment  of  city  life, 
makes  a  dismal  failure  of  his  life,  both 
linancially  and  everj-  other  waj'. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  guard  against  such 
occurrences  as  this,  first  because  good 
business  ethics  demand  it.  and  second 
liecause  we  will  have  the  good  will  of 
the  farmers  more  generally  and  will 
thus  profit  more  in  the  end. 

We  conduct  but  one  class  in  agri- 
culture a  year,  the  class  beginning 
about  the  first  of  December,  to  ac- 
commodate the  boys  that  cannot  en- 
ter until  late  fall,  and  running  through 
about  two  months  or  ten  weeks'  time. 
This  takes  but  one  teacher's  time  for 
but  one  class  period  during  two 
months  of  the  year. 

So  we  fee!  that  it  is  profitable  for 
us  to  teach  agriculture.  It  brings 
some  students  to  us  that  we  would 
otherwise  not  get.  and  it  gives  a  num- 
ber of  our  students  better  training  and 
training  which  is  more  valuable  to 
them  than  they  would  get  if  we  did 
not  have  this  special  work.  This,  of 
course,  makes  them  better  boosters 
for  lis,  and  on  the  whole  we  believe 
we  are  well  repaid  for  the  little  extra 
w-ork. 


Thursday,  Dec.  30.  1915 

OUR   FUTURE 

By   J.   C.   Walker,    Detroit,   Michigan 

Tlie  private  commercial  schools  are 
not  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities open  to  them.  The  business 
world  has  revolutionized  its  methods 
of  doing  business  in  the  last  few 
years,  while  there  has  been  so  radical 
change  in  the  course  of  stud}-  offered 
by  the  business  colleges  in  the  last 
twenty   j'ears. 

It  is  true  that  within  that  period 
text-books  have  been  re-written  and 
improved,  methods  of  teaching  are 
undoubtedl)'  better,  your  ideals  may 
be  higher  and  )-our  requirements 
more  exacting,  but  you  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  beaten  path,  the  line  of 
least   resistance. 

Corporation    Schools    Association 

.As  a  proof  that  you  are  not  fully 
meeting  the  requirements,  I  cite  you 
to  the  work  being  done  by  the  Cor- 
poration Schools  Association.  Prob- 
ably one  hundred  of  the  big  corpora- 
tions in  the  United   States  emploj-ing 


the  greatest  amount  of  clerical  help 
have  found  it  necessary  to  establish 
schools  of  their  own  in  order  to  bring 
their  employees  up  to  the  efficiency 
they  demand,  and  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  the  National  City  Bank, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Fidel- 
ity and  Casualty  Company,  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company 
are  types  of  the  organizations  that 
have  been  giving  during  the  last  year 
or  two  instruction  to  their  employees. 

I  admit  that  you  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  give  the  technical  training  that 
will  meet  all  of  the  different  require- 
ments in  each  office  but  a  broad  gen- 
eral training,  broader  than  at  pres- 
ent, should  be  given  by  you,  and  it 
should  leave  the  mind  of  the  young 
man  or  woman  open  so  that  the  little 
additional  technical  training  neces- 
sary will  be  readily  acquired. 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  corpora- 
tions that  are  giving  training  to  office 
employees  find  it  necessary  to  teach 
Lnglish.  spelling,  punctuation,  para- 
graphing, arrangement  of  the  letter 
on  the  page,  the  use  of  office  applianc- 
es, the  value  of  time  and  other  gen- 
eral requirements  of  the  office.  All 
of  these  things  should'  be  thoroughly 
t.iught   in  the  schoolroom. 

The   Work  of  the   State   Universities 

Another  indication  that  commercial 
schools  are  not  taking  advantage  of 
their  opportunities  is  the  work  taken 
up  in  the_  last  few  years  by  a  large 
number  of  universities  of  the  country 
in  the  way  of  helping  the  retail  store- 
keeper to  better  business  methods. 
My  idea  of  the  legitimate  work  of  the 
business  school  is  to  teach  anything 
and  everything  that  pertains  to  busi- 
ness, providing  there  is  a  sufficient 
demand  for  the  knowledge  to  justify 
giving   it   special   attention. 

An  Uncultivated  Field 

Do  you  realize  that  there  are  more 
retail  storekeepers  in  the  United 
States  than  all  other  business  enter- 
prizes  combined?  There  are  over 
.■)0,00n  retail  stores  in  Illinois  alone 
and  probably  1,000,000  in  the  United 
States.  The  courses  of  study  ofifered 
by  you  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  this 
class  of  business.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  small  retail  store.  Your 
course  on  bookkeeping  covers  the 
theor\-  of  bookkeeping,  but  the  work 
does  not  appljf  specifically  to  the  re- 
tail business.  Such  texts  as  contain 
retail  bookkeeping  work  are  not  de- 
signed to  give  special  emphasis  to 
this  work,  are  not  broad  enough,  and 
are  not  helping  the  retail  store  to 
better    business    methods. 

A  Department  of  Retailing 

Why  not  establish  a  department  for 
retail  store  methods? 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years 
an  educational  campaign  has  been 
carried  on  by  a  number  of  the  large 
corporations  to  bring  the  retail  store- 
keeper to  a  realization  of  his  need 
along  this  line,  and  they  are  full  alive 
to  the  fact  that  their  methods  are  not 
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efficient  and  do  not  compare  favor- 
aiily  to  those  employed  in  other  lines 
of  business. 

In  establishing  a  course  of  this  kind 
two  problems  would  confront  you — 
the  text  and  the  teacher.  I  think  a 
modern  text  book  covering  this  sub- 
ject will  soon  be  available,  'but  the 
problem  of  the  teacher  may  be  a 
difficult  one  to  solve.  The  first  re- 
quisite would  be  a  successful  teacher. 
The  second,  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
retail  business  and  a  familiarity  with 
tile  problems  that  the  retailer  must 
soke.  Third,  a  broad  mind  that  will 
grasp  the  bigness  of  the  proposition, 
because  this  is  one  of  the  big  propo- 
sitions in  the  business  world  today. 
The  problem  of  the  economic  distri- 
l.ntion  of  foodstuffs,  clothing,  etc.,  is 
one  that  affects  every  man  and 
woman,  every  boy  and  girl.  The  ex- 
pensive methods  now  employed  in 
this  distribution  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  for  the  present  much  talked 
of  high  cost  of  living. 

Specific   Suggestions 

I  have  given  this  matter  of  inaugur- 
ating a  course  in  retailing  consider- 
uble  thought,  and  you  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Establish  retail  work  as  an  en- 
tirely separate  department  of  your 
institution. 

2.  Secure  the  best  teacher  available 
and,  together  with  him,  carefully  plan 
the  work. 

."..  If  you  have  a  Board  of  Com- 
merce ask  the  president  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  at  least  three  live  retail 
store  men  to  go  over  your  course  of 
study  and  pass  on  it.  Secure  a  writ- 
ten endorsement  of  your  project  and 
course  by  your  Board  of  Commerce 
or  at  least  the  committee  appointed 
to  investigate. 

4.  Advertise  this  course  of  study 
first  to  every  retail  merchant  in  your 
own  town,  using  the  letter  of  en- 
dorsement from  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce or  committee  as  the  principal 
feature  in  the  advertising. 

'i.  Ask  each  retailer  to  attend  this 
course  himself,  or  if  this  is  impossible, 
have  his  bookkeeper,  some  clerk  or  a 
nicmber  of  his  family  attend. 

fi.  Have  a  definite  time  for  starting 
the  course,  a  definite  length  of  time 
lor  it  to  run,  and  a  definite  price  to 
l)e  charged,  the  price  to  include  the 
necessary  stationery  and   supplies. 

T.  Make  your  rate  of  tuition  high 
enough  so  that  you  can  afford  to  em- 
ploy the  best  help  that  can  be  secured 
on  this  course,  have  the  necessary 
equipment,  and  leave  a  good  profit  to 
the  school.  Figure  to  make  money 
out  of  it.  A  low  price  will  make  an 
inifavorable  impression.  Price  indi- 
cates the  value,  and  if  you  place  this 
course  on  the  same  basis  as  your 
other  school  work  it  will  weaken  your 
nppeal   to  the   business  man. 

8.  Make  the  course  as  short  as  it 
can  he  made  and  still  cover  the 
ground. 

9.  Make  it  perfectly  clear  that  it 
is  not  a  department  especially  for 
liovs     and     girls    but    that     men     and 


women    of   any   age    will    be    enrolled 
and  be  made  to  feel  at  home. 

10.  Make  your  course  of  study 
iiroad  enough  to  include  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  retailer.  By  that  I  mean 
don't  stop  with  teaching  retail  book- 
keeping. Teach  retail  selling,  retail 
advertising,  window  trimming,  and 
show  card  writing,  store  methods, 
economic  delivery  of  goods,  meeting 
competition,  figuring  cost  of  doing 
business,  etc. 

Improving  Your  Present  Courses 

I  Ijelieve  there  are  opportunities  to 
improve  your  present  course  of  study, 
i  am  surprised  that  more  of  the  pri- 
vate commercial  schools  have  not 
taken  up  the  study  of  salesmanship. 
A  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon 
which  successful  salesmanship  is 
based  is  important  to  every  man  and 
v.oman,  whether  they  be  engaged  in 
inisiness  or  not.  The  problems  of  the 
world  are  settled  Ijy  applying  these 
principles. 

I  ]5elieve  there  are  possibilities  in 
this  subject  that  have  not  been  fully 
appreciated  by  the  proprietors  of 
commercial  schools  or  in  fact  by  any 
class   of   educators. 

For  every  one  young  man  or  wo- 
man graduated  from  your  schools 
that  goes  into  bookeeping  work,  ten 
will  sell  goods.  In  a  large  depart- 
ment store  employing  perhaps  ten 
1:ookkeepers,  one  only  of  which  will 
i)e  the  real  bookkeeper,  there  will  be 
i_.ne   thousand   sales   people. 

Just  a  Few  Opportunities 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  just 
a  few  of  the  opportunities  I  see  at  the 
present  time  for  the  private  commer- 
cial .school.  The  future  of  your  in- 
stitutions will  depend  on  your  taking 
advantage  of  these  and  other  oppor- 
tunities  as   they  appear. 

The  day  of  the  cheap,  unprogres- 
sive  inefficient  commercial  school  is 
past.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  your 
schools  have  kept  up  with  the  pro- 
gress of  business.  Don't  forget  that 
business  today  is  traveling  in  a  Twin 
Si.x.  If  you  attempt  to  keep  up  with 
it  with  a  four  cylinder  machine,  with 
possibly  only  three  cylinders  hitting, 
I  fear  there  will  be  no  future  for  the 
private  school  in  the  United  States. 

The   Day  of   Shifting   Conditions 

This  is  the  day  of  rapidly  shifting 
conditions.  To  meet  these  conditions 
the  rapid  shifting  of  means  to  meet 
these  conditions  is  necessary.  Open- 
minded,  broad  gauged  men  are  the 
ones  that  solve  the  problems  that 
arise.  Progressiveness  and  energetic 
action  are  the  requirements.  Will 
you   qualify? 

The  future  of  the  private  commer- 
cial school  is  up  to  the  school  pro- 
prietors themselves.  Bookkeepers  as 
such  are  no  longer  in  great  demand. 
Other  well  trained  business  helpers 
Hre  in  demand  and  the  supply  is  lim- 
ited. The  wise  manufacturer  makes 
the  goods  that  the  people  demand  and 
are  willing  to  buy.  The  wise  school 
man  will  change  his  course  of  studv 
as  much  and  as  often  as  the  demand 


changes.  It  is  just  as  dignified,  re- 
quires just  as  high  ideal  and  as  great 
teaching  ability  to  teach  scientific 
Sclesmanship  or  scientific  anything 
else  as  it  does  to  teach  scientific  book- 
keeping. Analyze  the  demand  of  your 
territory  and  then  arrange  to  meet 
that  demand. 


STUDENT  EFFICIENCY  AND 

SERVICE   CAMPAIGN 

P.  S.  Spangler,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

In  the  first  place,  this  entire  pro- 
position is  not  original  with  us.  My 
first  intimation  of  it  came  from  our 
president,  Mr.  Lockyear.  in  his  talk 
here  more  than  a  year  ago.  I  took 
the  thought  home  with  me,  called  a 
meeting  of  the  managers  of  our  sev- 
eral schools  and  outlined  Mr.  Lock- 
_\  ear's  plan  as  nearly  as  I  could. 

A4r.  McLachlan,  our  principal  at 
Beaver,  seemed  to  have  a  vision  of 
this  thing  immediatel)'.  So  I  said, 
".Ml  right,  you  are  the  man  to  put  it 
on."  The  campaign  worked  out  very, 
\ery  much  better  than  we  anticipated 
in   the  beginning. 

Our  plan  was  something  like  this: 
\^'e  were  perfectly  frank  in  telling  the 
students  that  this  was  a  proposition 
m  which  they  were  going  to  help  us, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  were  going 
to  bring  to  themselves  some  of  the 
qualities  that  our  courses  did  not  de- 
velop— initiative   and   enthusiasm. 

We  organized  the  students  in  the 
firms  and  gave  them  a  list  of  the 
three  firms  or  the  three  persons  that 
\.e  suggested  as  the  general  manag- 
ers. Of  course,  those  identical  per- 
sons were  selected.  We  started  off 
ivith  an  organization  outlined  by  us 
for  the  students  to  follow.  These 
managers  selected  a  secretary  from 
the  number.  I  should  have  said  in 
advance  that  we  divided  the  school 
into  three  divisions  —  one  manager 
selecting  one,  and  then  another  man- 
ager selecting  another,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  favoritism  shown.  The 
general  manager  chose  his  secretary 
and  the  other  students  made  up  the 
sales  force  under  the  direction  of  the 
sales  manager.  This  work  in  itself 
was  one  of  the  most  helpful  lessons 
to  the  students  that  came  from  the 
entire  campaign.  We  designated 
tliree  separate  rooms  as  the  offices  for 
these  three  different  firms,  had  signs 
ijaintcd,  and  put  them  over  the  doors. 
The  firms  transacted  their  business 
after  3  o'clock,  not  during  school 
hours.  We  dismissed  at  three,  but 
these  students  would  stay  until  five 
o'clock  getting  out  their  results,  get- 
ting their  directions  for  their  work 
from  the  general  managers,  getting 
their  bulletins  prepared,  etc.,  and 
nring  in  the  result  the  ne.xt  morning. 
\We  couldn't  go  out  and  sell  flour  or 
calico,  because  we  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  these  articles:  but  there 
was  one  thing  that  we  did  have  a 
familiarity  with,  and  which  we 
thought  we  knew  how  to  sell.  So  we 
took  all  the  sales  managers  together 
and  gave  them  a  heart  to  heart  talk 
on   the   sales   situation,   and   left   it   so 
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that  they  could  readilj'  come  to  a 
source  of  information  on  the  subject 
of  tuition  sales.  The  organization 
started  the  salesmen  out  on  this  work, 
but  we  had  to  develop  something  that 
would  make  them  work,  and  this  was 
the  schedule  that  we  gave  them. 

1  he  turning  in  of  a  name  to  his 
manager  or  to  his  sales  manager  by 
any  one  of  the  salesmen  meant  ten 
points,  but  tlie  salesmen  were  given 
to  understand  that  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  turn  in  any  old  name  and 
receive  a  credit  of  ten  points,  but  that 
the  Board  of  Auditors  would  finally 
pass  on  all  these  names  and  would  be 
privileged  to  throw  out  any  names 
that  in  their  judgment  were  not  in 
keeping  with  the  purposes  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

SECOND,  a  visit  or  appointment 
counted  one  hundred  points.  If  a 
salesman  induced  a  prospect  to  visit 
the  school  his  team  got  a  credit  of 
one  hundred  points;  if  he  succeeded 
in  making  an  appointment  for  the 
representative  of  the  school  to  visit 
the  father  and  mother,  or  the  pros- 
pect at  his  home,  the  team  got  a 
credit  of  one  hundred  points.  For  an 
actual  enrollment  a  credit  of  five 
hundred  points  was  given. 

The  ne.xt  was  one  of  the  cleverest 
things  we  did  in  connection  with  the 
whole  campaign.  We  provided  that 
the  first  dollar  paid  on  any  contract 
counted  one  hundred  points,  and  each 
additional  dollar,  fifty  points.  You 
should  have  seen  those  students  try- 
ing to  get  money  on  these  contracts! 

They  started  out.  They  kept  secret 
what  they  had  done  during  the  day 
until  three  o'clock,  when  the  signs 
went  up  on  the  respective  offices  and 
then  they  reported  to  the  sales  man- 
aged their  record  of  sales.  From  the 
sales  manager  it  went  to  the  book- 
keepers. Each  one  of  these  firms  had 
a  full  set  of  books,  and  every  time 
one  of  these  students  came  in  they 
kept  an  actual  report  of  exactly  what 
was  done  themselves,  and  the  only 
thing  that  our  Beaver  principal  did 
was  to  see  that  this  was  done  abso- 
lutely right. 

.-\fter  the  campaign  was  first  an- 
nounced we  arranged  that  each  one 
of  the  teams  was  to  visit  the  respec- 
ti\e  firms  that  they  represented.  The 
Beaver  Times  —  which  had  been  se- 
lected at  our  own  suggestion  as  One 
of  the  firms — had  in  advance  arranged 
for  this  visit.  The  students  were 
shown  the  workings  of  every  part  of 
the  plant.  So  helpful  was  this  visit 
that  the  second  time  not  only  the 
students  of  our  efficiency  campaign 
went  to  the  Daily  Times  plant,  but 
all  the  students  went  and  had  a  great 
educational  treat. 

The  very  first  day  this  was  an- 
nounced the  Daily  Times  gave  us  a 
column  and  a  half  on  the  first  page, 
and  before  the  campaign  closed  this 
paper  had  given  us  242  inches  of 
front-pa,ge  space. 

Then  the  Daily  Times  went  us  one 
better.  They  made  our  local  man- 
ager a  proposition  like  this:  "We 
will  turn  over  the  getting  out  of  one 
edition  of  our  paper  to  your  students, 


and  -allow  them  to  perform  all  the 
functions  of  a  first-class,  up-to-date, 
modern  newspaper  plant."  In  order 
to  make  this  practical  and  to  give  the 
students  some  interest  we  had  to  or- 
ganize a  newspaper  staff  from  these 
different  firms,  and  this  we  did.  Here 
is  the  newspaper  plan; 

1.  That  the  three  teams  competing 
organize  a  general  newspaper  staff 
consisting  of  editor,  city  editor,  three 
reporters,  society  editor,  si.x  advertis- 
ing solicitors,  circulation  manager  and 
crew  of  five,  advertising  manager  and 
business  manager. 

2.  That  the  newspaper  organiza- 
tion prepare  and  publish  an  edition 
of  the  Daily  Times  of  4  to  10  pages. 

:!.  That  this  publication  be  made 
tiiree  weeks  after  the  organization  is 
completed. 

4.  That  the  organization  assume 
entire  charge  of  the  edition,  and  be 
responsible  for  it  in  connection  with 
the  supervision  of  the  college  and  the 
manager  of  the  Times. 

5.  That  the  organization,  outside 
llic  general  distribution  in  connection 
with  regular  edition,  be  responsible 
for  additional  distribution. 

0.  That  advertising  space  be  sold 
in  the  edition  at  the  rate  of  20  cents 
per  inch,  column   wide. 

7.  That  the  advertising  solicitors 
and  circulation  crew  in  number  be 
equally  divided  among  the  three 
teams. 

S.  That  points  in  the  competition 
count  as  follows: 

100  points  for  each  inch  of  space 
sold. 

.nO  points  for  each  e.xtra  copy  of  the 
edition  sold. 

10  points  for  each  coupon  clipped 
from   the   edition. 

500  points  for  each  coupon  clipped 
which  is  filled  out  with  the  name  and 
address  of  a  prospective  student  of 
'the  school. 

•iOOO  points  for  each  coupon  return- 
ed containing  name  of  prospective 
student  who  enrolls  before  close  of 
competition. 

5000  points  to  team  representatives 
selling  greatest  number  of  advertising- 
display  inches  for  the  edition. 

That  two  scholarships  be  awarded 
free  of  charge  to  two  persons  whose 
nanies  are  turned  in  as  prospective 
students. 

That  the  awarding  of  the  free 
scholarships  be  made  as  follows: 

That  for  the  si.x  days  following  the 
publication  of  the  special  edition  that 
the  Times  publish  a  special  \'ote  cou- 
pon containing  space  for  name  and 
address.  These  the  students  and 
friends  were  to  obtain,  and  vote  for 
the  ones  they  desire  to  have  the  free 
scholarships.  The  two  obtaining  the 
highest  number  of  votes  to  be  award- 
ed the  scholarships. 

There  were  si.xty-four  people  voted 
for  in  this  contest,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  a  boy  and  a  girl  coming  from 
very  poor  families  were  the  winners 
of   the   scholarship. 

Each  evening  after  they  had  made 
I'p  ttieir  entire  records,  the  team  hav- 
ing the  highest  number  of  points  were 
permitted   to   put   their  names   on   the 


bulletin  board  with  their  colors.  In 
this  way  much  rivalry  was  shown.  We 
also  required  that  each  secretary  send 
to  my  office  everj-  day  a  report  of 
what  his  team  had  done  on  that  day. 
This  gave  some  business  turn  to  the 
campaign,  because  it  brought  into  use 
the  employment  of  stenographers. 

This  campaign  was  conducted  for 
six  weeks,  resulting  in  42  enrollments. 
Out  of  the  42  enrollments  we  had 
some  cash  payment  on  19,  and  at  the 
opening  of  school  on  the  third  day 
of  September  we  had  36  of  these  peo- 
ple in  school,  and  the  remaining  six 
have  come  since  that  time. 

We  decided  to  give  to  all  the  per- 
soiis  associated  with  the  campaign 
a  l>anquet.  which  would  be  provided 
by  the  school,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  team  that  stood  at  the  head 
should  have  the  honored  table,  and 
that  the  students  themselves  should 
have  charge  of  that  banquet  in  every 
way. 


Thursday,  Dec.  30,  1915 
WHAT  RELATION  SHOULD 
THE  COST  OF  GETTING  BUSI- 
NESS BEAR  TO  THE  TOTAL 
RECEIPTS  AND  TO  THE 
TEACHING  EXPENSE  OF  A 
PRIVATE  BUSINESS  SCHOOL? 
By  Walter  Rasmussen,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

The  problem  before  us  is  not  easy 
to  solve,  but  if  there  be  an  answer  to 
such  a  question.  I  think  we  can  rea- 
sonalily  expect  it  from  the  business 
school  proprietor,  because  the  person 
who.  at  the  present  time,  can  estab- 
lish and  conduct  a  private  business 
school,  make  it  an  educational  and 
financial  success  and  maintain  a  good 
reputation  in  the  community  in  which 
the  institution  is  located,  has  demon- 
strated that  he  has  some  business 
ability  and  is  well  qualified  to  teach 
young  men  and  young  women  the 
qualifications  for  a  successful  business 
career.  He  has  achieved  success  in 
face  of  keener  competition  than  is 
found  in  any  other  line  of  endeavor. 
^Vith  free  public  schools  on  the  one 
hand  and  endowed  colleges  and 
church  schools  with  special  advantag- 
es on  the  other,  he  must  exercise 
some  ability  and  depend  on  the  su- 
periority of  his  services  for  patron- 
age. The  private  business  school 
mana.ger  must,  therefore,  of  necessity 
give  some  thought  to  the  relation  that 
cost  of  doing  business  bears  to  the 
income.  Still.  I  am  not  certain  that 
anyone  can  give  a  hard  and  fast  rule 
that  is   applicable   in   all   instances. 

With  reference  to  advertising,  it  is 
sure  that  we  cannot  consider  it  as  a 
separate  force,  but  it  is  so  interlocked 
with  the  general  management  of  the 
institution,  its  equipment,  facilities, 
the  instruction  and  services  rendered 
that  the  one  is  inseparable  from  the 
others. 

When  it  comes  to  consider  the  com- 
pensation that  should  be  paid  teach- 
ers, it  seems  evident  that  the  class  of 
schools  here  in  mind  would  not  only 
find  it  necessary  but  would  be  glad  to 
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pay  current  wages  or  as  much  as 
could  be  secured  elsewhere  by  com- 
petent instructors.  For  this  part  of 
the  expenditures,  therefore,  we  are 
about  in  the  same  position  as  when 
]3aying  for  other  necessities  such  as 
rent,  and  light,  where  we  have  very 
little  option  as  to  what  we  intend  to 
pay. 

To  give  a  more  concrete  answer  to 
the  problem,  ]  will  give  as  an  illus- 
tration the  results  of  my  own  exper- 
ience. In  doing  so,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing information  will  be  in  order: 
The  Rasmussen  school,  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  center  of  St. 
Paul,  a  city  of  375,000,  was  started  in 
a  small  way  fifteen  years  ago;  is  open 
da}'  and  evening  during  the  entire 
year;  is  conducted  on  a  strictly  cash 
basis:  does  not  employ  solicitors;  has 
always  aimed  to  give  reliable  instruc- 
tion and  offer  the  advantages  of  the 
best  equipment  and  methods  that  the 
school  could  afford:  and  has  had  to 
meet  strong  competition  from  public 
and  private  schools.  That  the  straight- 
forward business  policy  of  the  school 
has  not  been  in  vain  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  enrollment  has 
steadily  grown  from  year  to  year  un- 
til it  reached  some  over  400  during 
the  past  twelve  months. 

Tender  these  circumstances,  my  plan 
has  been  to  have  not  more  than  thirty 
l)upiis  per  teacher,  which  for  the  dull 
season  would  not  mean  more  than 
twenty,  or  an  average  for  the  year  of 
not  more  than  twenty-five.  On  this 
basis  the  income  has  been  divided  as 
follows:  Teachers'  salary  30'%.  rent 
•in'-'c.  advertising  30%,  miscellaneous 
and  overhead  expenses  10%,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  30%  for  reserve  fund 
and   dividends. 

As  to  the  teachers,  they  are  made 
to  take  as  much  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  the  work  as  possible.  While 
they  have  no  financial  interest  in  the 
institution,  after  giving  at  least  three 
\ears'  of  faithful  service  they  share  in 
the  profits  in  addition  to  their  regular 
income.  This  is  not  given  as  a  mat- 
ter of  charity,  but  as  a  premium  for 
faithful  services  and  as  a  matter  of 
good  business  policy.  It  is  an  en- 
deavor to  make  the  teachers,  who 
consider  the  school  good  enough  for 
permanent  employment,  feel  that  they 
have  a  direct  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  institution,  and  that  they  can 
only  succeed  in  proportion  as  we 
work  together  for  the  advancement 
of  an  enterprise  of  mutual  interest. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  plan 
here  outlined  has  not  been  built  on 
any  theoretical  scheme  but  has  been 
tested  and  developed  from  year  to 
year,  until  I  can  tell  very  closely 
what  the  year's  work  will  bring,  bar- 
ring, of  course,  unfavorable  conditions 
over  which  we  have  no  control.  To 
those  who  have  not  already  developed 
some  such  plan,  I  suggest  that  they 
do  so  and  solve  the  problem  to  fit 
their  individual  requirements  and  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  well  worth  the 
effort. 
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President's   Address. 

Mr.     11.     E.     Rasmussen,     University 
South    Minnesota,    Austin,    Minn. 

It  is  with  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  take  tne 
opportunity  to  speak  a  few  words  as 
President  of  the  National  Stenotype 
Teachers'  Association. 

In  the  short  period  of  its  existence 
it  has  grown  and  developed  in  every 
direction.  It  has  acquired  an  influ- 
ence, spread  out,  reached,  and  touch- 
ed all  Commercial  Schools  influenc- 
ing and  assisting  them  in  a  vital  way. 
Stenotypy  has  not  only  strengthened 
its  stronghold  in  the  business  office 
but  has  gained  a  strong  foothold  in 
the  Civil  Service. 

While  attending  the  Panama  Pa- 
cific International  Exposition  1  real- 
ized that  Stenotypy  in  the  West  is 
keeping  pace  with  it  in  the  East  and 
in  the  Central  West  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  country:  it  is  being  introduced 
in  the  High  Schools.  We  may  say 
in  a  word,  therefore,  that  Stenotypy 
is  fast  "coming  into  its  own." 

Before  proceeding  with  the  excel- 
lent program  planned,  I  want  to. 
thank  all  those  who  had  any  part  in 
the  preparation  of  it  as  well  as  those 
who  have  so  kindly  consented  to  be 
a  part  of  it,  for  their  imtiring  efforts 
in  this  connection.  All  work  assigned 
to  the  officers  has  been  taken  care 
of  in  a  most  commendable  manner 
and  I  would  that  my  appreciation  be 
extended  by  those  present  to  those 
who  have  unfortunately  been  unable 
to  get  here.  We  want  to  continue 
the  work  of  this  section  and  this  as- 
sociation that  Stenotypy  may  con- 
tinue to  loom  brighter  and  brighter 
before  those  upon  whom  its  develop- 
ment  and    advancement    depends. 

!\Ir.  J.  S.  Knox,  Knox  School  of  Ap- 
Iilied  Salesmanship  and  Business 
Efficiency,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
It  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  come  to- 
gether once  a  year  between  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  day  to  inter- 
change ideas,  to  discuss  matters  and 
plan  for  the  future.  While  studying 
the  problems  confronting  you  let  me 
point  out  one  thing.  We  have  a 
panic  in  this  country  practically  every 
twenty  years.  The-  last  one  was  due 
in  1913  and  business  for  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years  has  been  slow. 
When  business  is  slow  people  save 
tlieir    money.      Last    year    the    people 
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of  New  York  City  saved  and  put  in 
the  bank  .$30,000,000  more  than  they 
did  the  year  before.  The  country  is 
filled  with  money.  Europe  is  invest- 
ing billions  of  dollars  in  America  and 
after  the  war  America  must  finance 
Europe  and  a  good  deal  of  the  resi 
of  the  world;  that  is  a  proposition. 

There  is  another  which  demands 
your  attention  as  teachers  and  leaders 
in  Commercial  Education.  Ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  people  of  this 
country  live  from  hand  to  mouth  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  report. 
Had  we  a  calamity  as  has  Europe, 
ninety-eight  per  cent  of  us  would  be 
financially  down  and  out  right  at  the 
beginning.  Sixty-six  per  cent  of  all 
the  men  who  die,  die  without  any 
estate.  Twenty-five  per  cent  more 
leave  less  than  $1300.00.  Ninety-one 
per  cent,  therefore,  leave  practically 
nothing. 

Is  there  a  need  for  Commercial 
Education  in  this  country?  Is  our 
Commercial  Education  helping  to 
solve  conditions  in  this  country? 
Commercial  Education  must  be  sold: 
the  need  is  tremendous.  How  are  we 
going  to  do  it  in  the  most  efficient 
way?  This  .brings  me  to  my  sub- 
ject. 

We  must  have  a  "selling  talk."  We 
must  imitate  the  best  in  everything 
and  memorize  it.  We  must  not  omit 
a  single  point.  This  plan  of  memor- 
izing a  "selling  talk"  was  first  worked, 
out  by  the  sales  organization  of  the 
National    Cash    Register    Company. 

How  would  you  handle  an  ap- 
proach?— and  perhaps  it  should  come 
first.  You  must  create  a  favorable 
sensation  in  the  mind  of  your  pros- 
pect. This  is  the  aim  of  every  sales- 
man and  must  be  the  aim  of  the 
school  man.  It  is  one  proposition 
that  is  going  to  be  handled  in  better 
shape  in  the  future.  Every  teacher 
should  sell  a  course  as  well  as  teach 
it;  in  fact,  I  cannot  conceive  how  an 
individual  can  think  of  teaching  only, 
without  thinking  of  carrying  it  to 
somebody  who  needs  it  and  needs  it 
badly.  We  have  the  greatest  coun- 
try in  the  world  and  yet  the  most  in- 
efficient country  in  the  world  simply 
because  we  have  not  sold  our  people 
Commercial  Education.  Universities 
sell  education  below  cost;  they  can- 
not sell  it  any  other  way.  Education 
nor  anything  else  should  not  be  a 
matter    of    "cost"    but     a     matter     of 
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"worth"  and  you  cannot  underesti- 
mate the  value  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation. 

Having  made  a  favorable  approach 
you  must  interest  your  prospect.  If 
you  can  interest  a  young  person  in 
Commercial  Education,  if  i'ou  can 
make  him  wish  he  had  one,  and  can 
conxince  him  it  is  a  good  thing,  you 
have  him  sold. 

.•\n  analysis  of  the  prospect  should 
always  be  made.  For  instance,  an 
individual  comes  to  your  school  as  a 
prospect  and  you  try  to  sell  him. 
Possibly  one  of  the  greatest  motives 
is  profit — it  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
average  man.  There  is  another  mo- 
tive which  we  may  term  as  a  "social" 
motive.  We  talk  about  paj'ing  the 
price  of  success,  but  the  individual 
who  fails  and  is  walking  the  streets 
today  has  paid  the  price  of  failure 
wliich  is  infinitely  .greater  than  the 
price  of  success.  Make  your  pros- 
pect realize  this. 

There  is  still  another  motive,  one 
of  caution.  You  can  sell  him  a  Com- 
mercial Education  as  an  insurance 
policy  against  failure,  and  the  ord- 
nary  person  believes  in  insurance. 
Every  young  person  has  some  pride 
which  may  be  appealed  to.  Carne- 
gie's niece  paid  $13,000  for  a  muff 
recently, — not  because  she  needed  it 
to  keep  her  warm,  but  because  it  ap- 
pealed to  her  pride,  and  another 
woman  bought  a  .$40,000  cloak  for  the 
same  reason.  School  men  must  rec- 
o,gnize  these  motives  and  use  them  in 
scllin,g  his  course. 

.\nother  argument  is  this:  When 
a  person  needs  a  thing  they  will  pay 
for  it  whether  he  gets  it  or  not.  A 
man  needs  an  overcoat  and  thinks 
he  cannot  aflford  it.  He  contracts  a 
cold,  pays  doctor  bills  and  has  more 
expenses  than  the  cost  of  the  coat. 
This  argument  ought  to  be  used  in 
selling  a  Commercial  Education  be- 
cause no  one  can  successfully  go 
through    life    without    it. 

It  is  not  a  very  hard  matter  to  close 
an  order  if  you  will  apply  a  little 
strategy.  A  customer  asked  an  auto- 
mobile salesman,  '"How  soon  can  you 
deliver  it?"  The  salesman  said,  "I 
can  get  it  for  you  right  away."  And 
the  prospect  said,  '"Well,  I  will  think 
it  over."  If  the  salesman  had  said, 
"How  soon  do  you  want  it?"  he 
would  have  forced  his  prospect  to  an- 
swer his  own  question,  yet  90  per 
cent  of  the  leading  salesmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  would  say, 
"T  can  get  it  for  you  right  away." 
Their  philosophy  is  wrong.  The 
philosophy  of  salesmanship  is  the 
philosophy  of  leadership  and  the  phil- 
osophy of  leadership  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  success.  Keep  your  prospect 
on  the  defensive,  answer  his  ques- 
tion with  a  question  which  will  draw 
from  him  his  consent  to  sign  the  or- 
der. His  consent  must  be  received, 
his  decision  must  be  made,  before  the 
delivery.  Strategy  in  salesmanship  is 
the  proper  method  of  directing  ques- 
tions to  the  prospect.  It  has  been 
true    throughout    the    ages    and    it_  is 


true  today — an<l  it  bears  a  close  re- 
lation to  a  few  facts  or  conditions  in 
this  country   at  the  present   time. 

Year  before  last  11,000  retail  mer- 
chants failed.  Last  year  12.000  failed 
and  this  year  up  to  December  1,  14,- 
000  failed.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
retail  merchants  in  this  countrj'  are 
not  making  any  net  profit.  The^' 
know  nothing  about  modern  business 
letter  writing,  advertising,  and  sales- 
manship. Last  year  the  wholesale 
business  of  Chicago  decreased  10  per 
cent  and  the  mail-order  business  in- 
creased because  the  mail-order  people 
understood  business  letter  writing, 
advertising    and    salesmanship. 

The  young  people,  you.  as  teach- 
ers, arc  prenaring  must  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  those  now  actively  en- 
gaged. Are  you  preparing  them  that 
they  may  in  the  average  of  ten  years 
evolve,  out  of  bookkeeping  and  steno- 
graphic positions  into  executive  po- 
sitions and  positions  of  leadership? 
.'Vre  you  teaching  them  efficiency 
which  will  enable  them  to  reverse 
the  present  situations  where  mail  or- 
der concerns  are  increasing  and  re- 
tail merchants  are  goin.g  into  liak- 
ruptcy?  Ten  thousand  .\merican 
towns  have  lost  population  in  the  last 
ten  j'ears  and  it  is  due  to  inefficiency. 
But  what  solution  is  oflfered  by  our 
public  schools?  While  you  in  the 
Commercial  departments  are  leaders, 
just   how  much    are   you   doing? 

Of  the  young  people  who  enter  our 
public  schools  each  year  l.'iO.ono  grad- 
uate,— 1,8.50,000  do  not  graduate.  They 
simply  .go  out,  and  where  do  they 
.go?  We  pay  no  attention  to  them  as 
a  nation  and  were  it  not  for  the  com- 
mercial schools  of  the  country  they 
would  receive  no  attention  from  any- 
one. P.  P  Claxton,  commissioner  of 
education,  can't  do  a  thing.  Con.gress 
won't  .give  him  anj-  money  to  make  a 
.survey.  Secretary  Redfield  says  the 
sajne  thing.  It  is  false  economy — we 
save  a  dollar  and  lose  twenty-five. 
We  take  a  youth  who  might  amount 
to  something  and  leave  him  without 
an  education.  Senator  Kern  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  appropriate 
ten  million  dollars  to  the  cause.  We 
sent  out  a  questionaire  to  the  lead- 
ing universities  of  the  country  and 
every  single  solitary  one  that  an- 
swered opposed  it  except  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  The  universities  are 
against  it  —  have  done  practically 
nothing  to  encoura.ge  it  and  are  not 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  doing 
anything.  They  favor  appropriations 
for  war,  for  arm}',  for  navy  and  we 
get  them.  We  can  have  success  only 
when  we  do  the  same  thing.  Our 
Commercial  Educational  system  in 
America  outside  the  commercial 
schools  is  a  farce.  It  is  time  some- 
thing was  done.  You,  teachers  and 
school  men,  representing  commercial 
schools,  have  started  something;  you 
are  doing  somethin.g:  go  after  it  for 
all  you're  worth. 


ENGLISH. 
Mr.  Sherwin  Cody,  Chicago.  III. 

W  e  all  know  how  important  the 
subject  of  English  is.  We  are  doing 
the  best  we  can  to  get  results.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  subject  is  so  common, 
so  general,  so  universal,  so  instinct- 
ive, that  we  have  not  gotten  right 
down  and  applied  principles  of  scien- 
tific research  to  find  out  what  is  the 
matter. 

At  my  suggestion,  committees  from 
the  .Association  of  Commerce  and 
the  Board  of  Education  met,  and 
after  several  weeks  reported  that 
there  should  be  what  they  called  a 
■"Prevocational  Training  for  Busi- 
ness" in  the  seventh  and  "eighth  grades 
consisting  of  Spelling,  Syntax,  Punc- 
tuation, .Addition,  etc.,  and  including 
a  little  about  letter  writing.  I  or^aii- 
ized  a  National  Committee,  and  have 
just  completed  the  examination  of 
4,160  tests  received  through  them, 
the  average  of  which,  I  believe  mav 
furnish  a  starting  point.  The  gradu- 
ates of  the  graiiimar  schools  of  the 
country  know  22%  of  grammar  of  the 
most  elementary  kind,  which  shows 
that  our  method  of  teaching  gram- 
iVfiT  is  radically  wrong. 

Last  year  I  engaged  in  this  work 
myself,  I  undertook  to  give  to  all 
classes  from  the  beginning  of  t'^e  sev- 
enth grade  to  the  end  of  High  School, 
and  there  were  just  two  boys  in  the 
entire  school  that  had  anv  concco- 
tion  of  grammatical  principles.  .\s 
much  as  some  would  like  'to  learn, 
they  simply  couldn't  do  it.  I  made 
a  list  of  eighty  points  on  which  errors 
are  likelj-  to  be  made  and  had  tlicm 
memorize  them  that  thev  might  know 
what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong. 
A  couple  of  weeks  on  these  rules 
would  have  enabled  my  class  which 
formerly  passed  a  test  on  a  basis  of 
16%  of  knowledge,  to  pass  that  same 
test  now  around  100%. 

There  were  a  lot  of  boys  who 
couldn't  spell,  they  had  never  been 
able  to,  and  never  expected  to.  there 
was  no  use  in  trying.  I  made  thein 
"sweat"  in  the  eflfort  to  learn  to  spell 
but  found  the  cop^'ing  of  words  was 
the  best  method  because  it  got  the 
best  results.  The  poor  speller  .seem- 
ed to  visualize  the  word  incorrectly. 
It  was  a  difficult  matter  for  him  to 
even  copj"  or  write  the  word  at  my 
dictation  for  a  few  times.  I  treated 
punctuation  in  a  similar  way.  I  told 
them  what  was  right,  and  what  was 
wrong,  and  by  keeping  at  the  subject 
for  a  few  weeks  they  learned  to  piinc- 
tuate  somewhat  instinctively.  Busi- 
ness letter  writing  was  given  in  a 
similar  way.  and  at  the  request  of 
one  of  the  boys  who  said,  "Show  us 
how  you  do  it."  When  they  saw 
how  I  wrote  they  fairly  "ate  it  up," 
and  I  concluded  this  was  the  best 
way  to  teach  letter  writing. 

I  feel  that  these  points  are  prac- 
tical and  scientific,  they  can  be  put 
into  a  very  short  space,  and  used  by 
any  teacher  in  the  class  room.  I 
want  to  appeal  to  you  to  take  hold 
of  this   troubesome   problem   of  Eng- 
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lish.  try  a  few  experiments  and  let's 
do  it  for  the  general  cause.  Scien- 
tific progress  is  made  only  by  broad 
co-operation.  What  we  have  done  is 
only  a  start,  we  need  to  do  more. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  Com- 
mercial Education  can  be  revolution- 
ized. The  efifective  thing  can  be  kept, 
the  inecective  can  be  thrown  out,  and 
I  appeal  to  you  to  help  me  do  it. 


THE  WORK  IN  OUR  STENO- 
TYPE  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  A.  A.  Brown,  School  of  Steno- 
graphy, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  students  entering  our  school 
range  from  eighth  grade  graduates  to 
university  students,  including  a  num- 
l)or  of  teachers.  Whenever  a  student 
enters,  we  give  him  an  examination 
in  Spelling.  English  and  Graminar. 
We  ascertain  this  general  education, 
and  determine  whether  or  not  he  can 
be  successful  in  taking  up  Stenotypy. 
We  realize  that  stenotypy  is  "young 
and  has  its  reputation  to  make.  If 
a  student  is  not  well  prepared  with 
these  fundamentals  he  cannot  make 
a  good  showing.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  students  who  come  in  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  taking  stenotypy  and 
they  get  into  our  Stenotype  Depart- 
ment through  no  fault  of  ours. 

We  insist  upon  absolute  perfec- 
tion in  one  lesson  before  the  student 
is  allowed  to  take  up  the  next  though 
we  do  not  insist  on  too  high  a  rate 
of  speed.  Some  do  not  get  above  4a 
words,  others  get  up  to  70.  Work- 
in°-  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth,  m- 
chtsive,  our  standard  is  60  words  a 
minute.  The  brighter  ones  will  go 
right  ahead,  the  slow  ones  we  hold 
down  to  that  speed.  This  makes  a 
difficult  department  for  the  teacher, 
but  we  insist  upon  these  things  being, 
carried  through.  We  have  never  tried 
Victrola  drills  though  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  the  demonstra- 
tions  I    saw   in   Indianapolis. 

When  we  finish  the  fifteen  lessons, 
we  start  back  at  the  beginning  and  in- 
sist upon  the  speed  of  100  words  per 
minute  and  allow  or  permit  only  one 
error.  Psychology  and  experience 
prove  that  one  error  must  be  passed 
over.  While  we  are  going  through 
the  second  time  we  give  a  few  letters 
from  the  practice-book  writing  diffi- 
cult or  unusual  words  with  great  care. 
These  letters  must  be  transcribed  and 
all  careless  transcriptions  are  discard- 
ed or  returned — we  refuse  to  mark 
them.  This  is  efifective;  a  student 
dislikes  to  see  his  work  refused.  We 
continue  giving  harder  work,  harder 
letters  and  more  difficult  matter  at 
the  rate  of  115  words  a  minute.  We 
have  collected  a  good  deal  of  legal 
work  and  all  classes  of  local  work. 
Our  stenographic  office  affords  mean 
opportunity  to  do  this  and  affords 
them  experience  before  they  are  sent 
into  our  office.  That  is  the  way  we 
jiresent  the  work  in  our  school. 


HOW  WE   PLACE  OUR  GRAD- 
UATES. 
Mrs.    Helen    R.    Machan — McLachlan 
Business    University — Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

It  is  a  good  deal  easier  tfi  place 
our  graduates  in  positions  than  it  is 
to  tell  you  how  we  do  it.  Prior  to 
my  connection  with  a  commercial 
school,  I  was  with  an  L.  C.  Smith 
Typewriter  Company  and  necessarily 
had  to  give  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to   employment  work. 

The  business  college  must  work  for 
"repeat  orders";  you  must  receive 
calls  year  after  year  from  the  same 
firms  because  your  school  must  con- 
tinue in  the  same  city.  "Service"  is 
the  secret,  it  is  the  prime  factor.  If 
the  student  is  not  prepared,  has  not 
a  proper  personality  or  the  qualifica- 
tions desired,  we  do  not  send  him  out. 
Whether  the  position  is  Dermanent  or 
temporary,  important  or  unimportant, 
the  business  man  must  get  what  he 
asks  for  or  nothing  at  all.  Further- 
more, he  gets  them  promptly.  Our 
applicant  is  on  the  ground  at  once. 
This  enables  us  to  fill  the  position 
which  would  otherwise  be  filled  by 
someone  else. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  call  the  ap- 
plicant's attention  to  their  personal 
appearance,  dress,  hair,  shoes,  etc. 
First  impressions  are  made  by  ap- 
pearance, and  they  are  most  lasting. 
Sometimes  we  must  send  a  letter  or 
even  take  the  applicant  out,  because, 
while  his  work  may  be  absolutely 
first-class,  he  may  be  utterly  unable 
to  tell  the  business  man  what  he  can 
do. 

We  try  to  teach  the  student  to 
write  a  good  letter  of  application,  be- 
cause if  the  position  must  be  obtained 
by  correspondence  the  first  impres- 
sion will  be  made  by  the  letter. 

A   student   recommended   must    re- 
port  whether   or   not   he    secured   the 
place.     If  he  is  not  successful  it  gives- 
us  a  chance  to  send  some  one  else.. 

In  addition  to  our  care  for  record- 
ing positions  we  have  a  card  to  be 
filfed  out  by  applicants.  We  receive 
such  information  as  will  enable  us  to 
fit  them  into  the  proper  place  and 
locate  them  immediately.  We  serve 
the  applicant  and  the  business  man  as 
efficiently  as  we  can. 

It  pays  to  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  typewriter  companies 
and  co-operate  with  them  that  tUe 
service  of  the  school  and  that  of  the 
company    may    be    increased. 

Occasional!}'  we  circularize  em- 
ployers, especially  if  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  graduates  ready  for  positions. 
We  follow  up  any  intimation  of  an 
opening  very  closely.  We  spare  no 
expense  in  trying  'to  fill  a  place,  if  we 
have  the  proper  party, — qualified  ap- 
plicants, without  which  you  can  not 
have  a  good  Employment  Depart- 
ment. 

If  you  have  a  good  school  you  can 
have  a  successful  employment  depart- 
ment because  you  can  render  satisfac- 
tory service.     Placing  students  is  like 


teaching  them,  it  requires  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  attention  and  patience  to 
detail  work,  which  after  all  is  the 
secret  of   success   in   anything. 

(Discussion) 

Mr.  Harrold— D.  M.  Stenotype  Co.— 
Chicago    Office. 

I  have  a  thought  regarding  this 
employment  situation,  which  1  would 
like   to   express   at   this   time. 

A  manufacturing  concern  which 
manufactures  automobiles,  announces 
ahead  of  time  what  they  are  going  to 
do,  the  improvements,  etc.,  and  they 
pass  it  out  much  in  advance  of  the 
article.  These  machines,  not  yet 
manufactured,  but  planned,  are  then 
sold  to  the  trade  and  delivered 
months  afterward.  Why  can't  we  do 
that  with  stenotypists?  Why  can't 
we  list  our  students  on  entering,  de- 
scribe their  characteristics  and  esti- 
mate their  ability,  etc.?  Write  the 
business  man  and  actually  place  a 
boy  or  a  girl,  young  man  or  young 
woman,  at  that  time.  Perhaps  this 
can't  be  done  as  early  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, but  it  can  be  done  some  time 
before  graduation. 

My  idea  is  to  get  over  on  the 
youngster's  side  of  the  fence.  He  is 
looking  for  a  job,  that  is  why  he  is 
in  your  school  and  when  we  help  him 
understand  that  we  realize  his  pur- 
pose, he  is  going  to  make  a  better 
graduate   and  a   better  advertisement. 

Mr.  J.   M.  Bowen,  'Vice  Pres.   Steno- 
type Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
teachers,  as  a  class,  possess  a  large 
quantity  of  certain  element  of  char- 
acter— faith.  They  must  have  faith 
in  order  to  get  through  with  their 
daily  tasks  and  lead  the  young  minds 
in  the  right  direction.  I  wish  every 
teacher,  especially  every  stenotype 
teacher,  could  read  the  speech  de- 
livered by  Mr,  John  Reid,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Oats  Company, 
on  this  subject  of  faith.  Lovalty  is 
a  selfish  emotion  we  give,  expecting 
something  in  return.  Faith,  he  com- 
pares with  a  woman's  love — "It  gives, 
and  gives,  and  gives." 

The  teacher  who  possesses  this  real 
element  will  give,  and  give,  and  give 
of  her  time,  of  her  nersonality,  and 
of  her  power  to  lead  the  student  into 
a  successful  career;  she  is  the  teacher 
who  .gets  results.  Faith  may  be  les- 
sened by  discouragement.  'We  all 
have  discouragements,  we  have  them 
in  Business,  we  have  them  in  school. 
A  student  may  object  to  stenotypy 
on  this  point  or  that,  and  business 
men  may  do  likewise,  but  these  little 
discouragements  must  not  get  the 
best  of  vou.  This  is  a  big  idea  and 
can  be  successfullv  carried  out  by 
faith.  You  must  keep  your  eyes  ever 
on  the  goal.  This  reminds  me  of  the 
story  of  the  little  boy,  whose  father 
bought  him  a  Bantam  hen.  It  was 
brought  home.  The  next  day  the  boy 
came  running  in  to  his  mother  with 
a  tiny  egg.  "Isn't  that  just  fine," 
said    the    mother,   but   the   boy    didn't 
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seem  to  be  interested.  Tlie  next  day 
the  father  happened  in  the  hen  house 
and  saw  a  placard  and  a  great,  big, 
ostrich  egg  hanging  on  a  card  from 
the  ceiling.  The  message  was  for 
the  little  hen:  "KEEP  YOUR  EYE 
ON  THIS  AND  DO  YOUR  BEST." 

Our  faith  must  be  great  and  our 
ideal  of  faith  greater:  discourage- 
ments must  pass  unnoticed. 

There  must  be  loyalty,  too  There 
must  be  harmony  with  the  policy  of 
the  school  management:  we  must 
tune  ourselves  and  keep  in  harmony 
with  the  organization  and  if  you 
can't  do  that  for  your  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  the  school  and  for  the  sake 
of  stenotyp)',  let  someoody  else  get 
in  your  place  who  can  get  along  har- 
moniously. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  teacher,  just 
as  it  is  for  a  department  head  to  fol- 
low in  line  with  the  management  and 
keep  in  tune.  It  is  also  necessary  for 
the  student  to  do  likewise  and  in  this 
connection  I  want  to  recite  you  a 
little   poem. 

If   you   want   to  go   to   the   kind   of  a 

school 
That's  the  kind  of  a  school  you  like; 
You  needn't   to   stick  your  clothes   in 

a  grip 
And   take   a   long,  long   hike; 
You    will    find    elsewhere    the    things 

you've   left  behind, 
For  there's  nothing  that's  really  new; 
It's    a    knock    at   yourself    when    you 

knock   your  school; 
It   isn't  your  school,   its  you. 

Schools  arc  not  made  by  those  who're 
afraid 

1  est  somebody  else  gets  ahead; 

When  everybody  works  and  nobody 
shirks 

You  can  raise  a  school  from  the  dead. 

.\nd  if  while  vou're  getting  your  per- 
sonal stake. 

Your  neighbor  can  get  one,  too, 

You'll  see  in  your  school  what  you 
want  to   see; 

It   isn't   your   school,   its  you. 


REQUIREMENTS    OF    BUSINESS 

Miss  Smith— L.  C.  Smith  Typewriter 

Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Most  employers  want  sjiecd  and 
notes — they  all  want  speed  on  the 
typewriter.  If  their  mail  isn't  gotten 
out  quickly  the  employer  is  inclined 
to  charge  the  delay  to  the  difficulty 
in  reading  notes  rather  than  to  lack 
of  speed  on  the  typewriter,  though 
the  latter  may  really  be  the  case. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  lost  motion 
connected  with  work  on  the  type- 
writer, it  begins  with  inserting  the 
paper,  in  handling  the  carriage  re- 
turn, in  tie  use  of  carbons,  in  ad- 
dressing envelopes,  etc.,  etc.,  but  the 
employer  don't  stop  to  think  of  these 
details. 

The  20th  century  employer  lias  a 
long  list  of  requireinents.  You  may 
think   him   unreasonable,   but   we   can't 


do  without  him.  He  first  of  all  wants 
one  who  is  neat  and  well  dressed,  not 
at  all  expensively  dressed,  but  w-ho 
presents   a   good   appearance. 

All  employers  want  accuracy  and 
it  pa3'S  to  give  it  to  them.  He  judges 
by  the  transcripts,  it  is  his  represen- 
tative going  out  to  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer. 

Spelling,  punctuation,  use  of  words, 
could  be  dwelt  with  at  length.  "Cut- 
and-dried"  sentences  will  no  longer 
sell  goods.  Failure  to  read  notes  is 
not  always  due  to  faulty  notes,  but 
rather  to  failure  to  understand.  Sten- 
ographers need  a  large  vocabulary. 
From  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
calls  we  receive  for  stenographers 
specify,  good  hand-writing  and  ability 
to  make  splendid  figures.  Five  per 
cent  of  the  stenographers  fill  these 
requirements. 

Business  men  want  employees  who 
do  not  ask  for  hours,  who  do  not 
leave  at  the  first  tap  of  the  bell,  who 
have  ability  and  stability  as  well,  who 
realize  the  value  of  initial  training 
vs.   salary,  etc. 

A  stenographer  must  be  loyal,  must 
keep  the  secrets  of  the  office  and  her 
employer  to  herself,  must  show  cour- 
tesy, must  cultivate  cheerfulness  and 
have  a  definite  aim.  Other  qualities 
they  must  possess  are  interest  in  their 
work,  common  sense,  courage,  judg- 
ment, persistence,  reliability,  endur- 
ance, punctuality,  self-control,  initia- 
tive, self-reliance,  good  deportment, 
adaptability,  individuality,  and  finally 
efficiency.  Teachers  have  a  task,  we 
do  not  grow  cotton  in  Alaska,  nor 
tropical  fruits  in  Illinois,  but  the  hu- 
man plant  is  expected  to  thrive  un- 
der the  most  unfavorable  conditions. 
Commerce  is  crying  for  bright-  wide- 
awake boys  and  girls  with  a  large 
brain.  Captains  of  industry  want 
young  people  who  can  turn  their 
learning  into  earning,  because  there 
is  more  in  "business  building"  than 
there  is  in  "business  getting." 


"RHYTHM  WORK" 
Miss  Frances  O'Brien, — Indiana  Busi- 
ness College,  Richmond, ,  Ind. 

I  give  rhythm  drills  that  the  stu- 
dent may  think,  and  think  quickly. 
Too  many  students,  it  seems  to  me, 
write  along,hesitating  between  words; 
they  are  not  forced  to  think  quickly. 
I  gave  rhythm  drills  as  nearly  right 
as  I  knew  how  and  I  gave  them  five 
or  ten  minutes  a  day,  but  when  I  be- 
gan io  take  my  students  right  up  to 
their  limit  of  speed,  a  look  of  pain 
with  which  you  are  all  familiar, 
would  come  across  their  faces.  Fin- 
ally, I  decided  to  give  the  whole 
manual  in  rhythm  drills,  I  have  no 
special  time  for  it  nor  have  1  any 
difificulty  with  students. 

Give  the  student  a  copy  that  he 
may  know  what  is  coming  next.  Dic- 
tate the  words  and  have  the  student 
write  as  you  dictate.  Dictate  every 
word  once  and  have  him  write  ti.e 
word    once.      (Special    emohasis    and 


explanation  of  writing  longer  words, 
proper  names  and  figures.) 
,  It  is  easy  to  give  a  drill  to  one  stu- 
dent, but  twenty-five  or  thirty  make 
it  more  difficult,  especially  if  not  all 
are  on  the  same  lesson.  I  make  it 
possible  however,  by  the  use  of  a 
Metronome.  A  student  on  the  sec- 
ond, one  on  the  third,  and  some  on 
the  fourth,  etc.,  they  all  write  as  it 
beats  the  time;  they  do  not  depend 
on  me.  The}'  do  not  hesitate,  they 
simply  write.  The  student  who  can't 
do  this  is  taken  by  himself  and  I  give 
him  the  drills.  I  have  time  to  do  this 
while  my  class  continues.  If  there  is 
anything  I  haven't  made  clear  I  shall 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 


"FINISHING  TOUCHES" 
Miss  Ruth  Foster,  School  of  Stenog- 
raphy.   Milwaukee,    Wis. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  the 
■'finishing  touches"  are  most  import- 
ant, but  if  you  wait  until  the  "finish" 
to  put  on  the  "touches"  it  is  a  little 
bit  too  late.  .A  great  many  students 
who  come  to  our  school  are  students 
who  know  less  about  business  than 
possibly  anything  else.  They  don't 
know  what  is  expected  of  them;  they 
think  they  can  do  the  work  in  five  or 
si.x  months  and  then  they  want  a 
"job."  They  think  more  of  the  money 
they  are  going  to  get  than  the  serv- 
ice they  are  going  to  render. 

We  must  first  break  up  a  lot  of 
bad  habits  and  teach  them  to  main- 
tain a  business  attitude  even  in 
school.  There  can  be  no  set  rule  to 
guide  us  in  this  matter  but  many  dis- 
cussions are  taken  up.  The  Steno- 
typist  proves  helpful.  Some  students 
know  more  than  they  really  show. 
Many  of  them  get  excited;  they  have 
been  trained  in  the  wrong  way.  .Act- 
ing   with    them    is    mechanical. 

Our  model  office  helps  us  out  of 
this  situation.  Work  comes  to  us 
and  it  must  be  done  in  a  hurry.  It 
probably  has  to  be  done  before  the 
business  man  himself.  They  must  as- 
sume and  maintain  the  proper  atti- 
tude, they  must  do  real  work:  it  must 
be  done  the  right  way  whether  it  be 
the  addressing  of  envelopes,  the  hard- 
est sort  of  dictation,  or  copying  mak- 
ing as  man}'  as  twelve  carbons. 

Most  students  will  get  out  work  if 
you  giye  them  time  enough  but  they 
must  be  taught  to  hurry.  We  put 
them  on  the  multigraph  and  mime- 
ograph. We  have  them  assume  re- 
sponsibility, we  train  them  not  to  be 
nervous   or   excited. 

We  send  them  out  to  substitute  or 
fill  temporary  positions.  In  this  way 
they  eventually  overcome  timidity 
and  learn  to  hurry.  Our  model  office 
teaches  them  that  shorthand  and  sten- 
otypy  is  less  than  one-half  of  the 
work.  They  are  left  with  work  which 
they  must  plan  to  do.  They  develop 
initiative;  we  see  how  much  they  can 
be  depended  upon  and  thereby  know 
when  to  recommend  them  for  a  po- 
sition. Of  course,  following  this  is 
our   final   examination   and   it   is    final 
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"VICTROLA    DEMONSTRATION" 
Miss   McEvoy.   Indianapolis,   Indiana. 

OUR  ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT 

Miss  Mabel   Yerrington,   N.   B.  T.   S,, 

Sioux   City,   Iowa. 

The  work  in  the  advanced  dictation 
class  is  of  vital  importance  because  it 
is  the  last  chance  the  teacher  will 
have  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
the  student  before  he  enters  upon  his 
career.  "Is  the  student  ready?"  is 
t're  question  that  comes  up  in  this 
class.  When  the  student  enters  this 
advanced  class,  be  sure  he  is  ready 
for  if  otherwise  you  will  destroy  his 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  you  as 
a  teacher.  Without  confidence  he 
cannot  progress.  Ten  days  or  two 
weeks  in  a  dictation  class  is  much 
less  time  than  may  be  required  if  the 
student  is  passed  to  the  advanced  de- 
partment   too    quickly. 

Our  work  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
one,  a  constant  review  for  speed;  the 
other,  absolutely  new  matter.  We 
l<eep  up  the  practice  of  dictating  mis- 
cellaneous sets  of  words,  lists  of 
proper  names,  and  figures,  because 
these  constitute  the  real  tests,  when 
\l  is  time  for  the  first  position.  Once 
a  week  we  review  all  phrases,  all  ao- 
breviations,  and  the  theory  in  the 
te.xt-book;  this  must  be  kept  at  the 
linger'  tips. 

We  don't  lose  sight  of  the  reading 
of  notes.  Each  phrase  must  be  rec- 
ognized instantly.  Many  times  the 
difference  between  a  good  stenotypist 
and  a  poor  one,  especially  between  a 
good  stenographer  and  a  poor  one  is 
in  the  reading.  This  helps  to  solve 
the  typewriting  problem  and  adds 
greatly  in  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  exacting  business  man.  While 
there  is  always  room  for  improve- 
ment, this  is  the  way  we  conduct  our 
school   in   Sioux   City. 


A    "UNIT"    SYSTEM 
Chas.   F.   Walker,  International   Busi- 
ness  College,   Ft.   Wayne,   Ind. 

-A  unit  system  such  as  I  want  to 
describe  will  unite  management, 
teachers  and  students  more  closely 
than  any  other  means  I  know  of.  It 
will  teach  system  throughout  your 
school;  it  will  place  responsibility  on 
the  student;  it  lessens  the  teacher's 
work;  it  increases  the  efficiency  of 
tl"e   studenfs   work. 

Subjects  taught  in  our  school  are 
divided  into  so  inany  steps  or  stages. 
I'ookkceping,  for  instance,  is  divided 
into  ten.  Its  easier  to  go  ten  short 
distances  than  make  one  long  trip  of 
equal  length.  Psychology  must  be 
recognized. 

The  student  knows  exactly  how 
many  steps  or  stages  he  must  pass 
in  each  subject.  They  are  all  listed 
on  a  card  handed  him  when  he  enters. 
As  fast  as  each  step  or  stage  is  passed 
he  is  given  credit  for  what  he  has  ac- 
complished. We  punch  his  card  with 
an  "E,"  "G,"  or  "F"  according  to  the 
grade  he  makes.  This  tells  him  and 
l.;s  parents   just   what   progress   he   is 


making  and  what  kind  of  work  he  is 
doing. 

On  tlie  left  hand  side  of  the  card 
is  a  small  square  for  each  half-day  of 
school  during  the  term,  .'\bsence  is 
recorded  by  a  punch  mark.  These 
cards  are  kept  in  duplicate.  Parents 
know  it,  employers  know  it,  and  we 
know  it;  it  serves  a  three-fold  pur- 
pose. 

(Mr.  Walker  liad  cards  with  him 
explaining  fully  how  this  system 
worked,  how  the  absence  was  mark- 
ed, and  other  details  which  space  wiil 
not   permit.) 

Mr.    B.    T.    Bryan,    Instruction    Man- 
ager,  Stenotype   Co.,   Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

For  my  talk  this  morning  I  have 
chosen  the  subject,  "A  Practical 
Teacher,"  the  teacher  who  combines 
the  real  and  the  ideal;  who  really  fits 
her  students  for  the  battles  of  life. 

My  ideal  in  a  teacher  may  be  found 
in  an  advertisement  which  appeared 
in  the  Educational  Review  a  number 
of  years  ago.     Let  me  repeat  it: 

"Wanted:     A  teacher,  not  a  recita- 
tion post,  not  a  wind-vane,  not  a  pe- 
dagogue— a    mere    slave    to    the    stu- 
dent;   but    a   teacher,   "one   who   is   a 
combination   of   heart,   and  head,  and 
artistic  training  and  favoring  circum- 
stances."   One    who    has    that    enthu- 
siasm which  never   calculates  its  sac- 
rifices   and    is    willing    to    endure    all 
things  if  only  good  may  come.     One 
who  loves  his  work;  who  throws  his  ■ 
whole  soul  into  it.     One  who  has  the 
genius  which  someone  has  happily  de- 
fined as  "an  infinite  capacity  for  work, 
growing  out   of   an   infinite   power   of 
love."      One    who    feels    the    keenest 
self-reproach  because  students  fail  to 
advance;     one     who     feels    that    it    is 
largely   his   own   fault   if  they   do   not 
learn.  One  who  can  change  the  sham- 
bling and  uncertain  gait  of  the   aver- 
age student  into  firm  and  definite  and 
well-ordered    activity.      One    who    be- 
lieves there   is  more  glory  in  the  sal- 
vation   of    the    one    stupid    and    slow 
than  of  the  ninety  and  nine  who  need 
not  a  master.     One  who  can  take  that 
nelnilous.  filmy  quivering  mass  which 
a  boy's  family  and  friends  kindly  call 
his   "Brain"    and   give    it    clearness    of 
outline,    and   toughen     its     fiber     and 
make   it   lithe   and   sinewy.     One  who 
can  develop    the    spiritual    side    of    a 
hoy's   nature,   his    character,   the   man 
in  him,  the   man  of  feeling  and  emo- 
tion,   which    can,    and    will,    dominate 
both  mind  and  muscle.     One  who  will 
in    all    this    do    little    more,    after    all, 
than  help  the  lad  to  help  himself,  will 
do  it  all  through  him,  and  largely  by 
him." 

.\  iiractical  teacher  will  give  a  stu- 
dent cultural  training.  I  do  not  re- 
member a  thing  about  my  Latin 
course,  but  I  shall  never  forget  the 
happy  philosophy  of  life  which  my 
Latin  professor  taught  us  through  his 
daily  recitations.  ."X  teacher  can  teach 
the  student  to  appreciate  the  joy  of 
living  and  the  good  things  of  life. 
He   can   develope   an   ambitiiiii.   a   pa- 


triotism, and  a  moral  stamina.  The 
practical  teacher  will  fire  his  students 
with  ambition  by  stories  of  success- 
ful graduates,  and  he  will  direct  this 
ambition  that  he  may  choose  his  vo- 
cation, rather  than  drift  aimlessly,  as 
the  88%  of  the  students  of  this  coun- 
try drift  into  their  life  work,  85%  of 
which  never  earn  more  than  $15.00  a 
week. 

We  can  best  define  the  practical 
teacher  when  we  have  defined  a  prac- 
tical education.  Some  one  has  said 
an  educated  man  is  a  man  who  is  "on 
to  the  job,''  and  when  students  go 
out  to  the  business  office  and  em- 
ployer says  of  them,  "they  are  on  to 
their  job,"  and  you  may  depend  upon 
it  that  they  have  been  trained  by  a 
practical    teacher. 

Practical  education  today  is  radi- 
cally different  from  practical  educa- 
tion thirty  years  ago.  The  apprentice 
method  by  which  young  people  start- 
ed out  in  life  in  those  days  does  not 
work  today.  Business  men  have  no 
time  to  train  their  assistants.  They 
are  in  business  to  make  a  profit. 
Their  employees  must  know  how  to 
do  things  the  minute  they  enter  the 
office.  They  must  be  practical, — ex- 
tremely so. 

The  practical  stenographer,  the 
real  stenographer,  is  the  one  who 
uses  stenography  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  bigger  and  better  things,  and  the 
practical  teacher  is  the  one  who  gives 
the  student  this  training.  She  fits 
the  students  for  a  real  stenographic 
service  and  fills  him  with  an  ambi- 
tion which  will  continue  to  grow  and 
develop  as  long  as  he  lives.  The 
stenographer  who  is  content  to  be  a 
stenographer— is  losing  his  place  very 
rapidly  in  the  business  world.  In 
these  days  business  does  not  believe 
in  going  out  of  the  organization  from 
one  to  fill  a  superior  position;  they 
are  looking  today  for  students  with 
practical  training,  students  they  can 
fit  for  a  greater  position;  students 
with   possibilities. 

Lastly,  the  practical  teacher  is  one 
who  makes  the  student  believe  he 
can;  he  is  one  who  awakens  every 
one  of  them  to  a  realization  of  their 
possibilities;  spurs  everyone  on  to 
success  and  a  useful  career. 

J.   M     Bowen,   Vice    President   Steno- 
type    Co.,      Indianapolis,      Ind. — 
Toastmaster  Stenotype  Dinner. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  act  on 
this  occasion  and  I  am  sorry  my  time 
is    so    limited. 

Before  we  get  to  the  program  I 
have  a  duty  to  perforin.  We  have 
had  Blaisdells,  Owens,  Trefgers,  and 
other  champions  in  typewriting,  but 
we  look  upon  the  original  as  "the" 
champion.  Miss  Rose  Fritz.  There 
is  another  champion, — a  blazer  of  the 
trail.  Her  smiling  countenance  has 
been  in  almost  every  business  col- 
lege. Much  to  our  regret  she  leaves 
the  Stenotype  Organization  to  open 
a  Reporting  Bureau.  I  am  sure  we 
all  wish  the  very  greatest  and  most 
lasting  success  to  Miss  iNlabelle  Head. 
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I  can  introduce  the  first  speaker 
by  one  of  half  a  dozen  names,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  introduce  him  by 
any  of  those  you  may  expect.  I  shall 
use  the  one  he  likes  best  and  I  am 
sure  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
the  School  Man  Par  Excellence  Mr. 
G.  W.  Brown. 

(Mr.  Brow,n  later  introduced  Mr. 
Porter  and  Mr.  Fish  who  gave  short 
talks  as  reported.)  (.\II  given  at  din- 
ner.) 

M.   G.   W.    Brown. 

I  really  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing here  tonight.  I  have  the  dis- 
position and  I  have  the  desire.  1 
have  everything  that  is  necessary  ex- 
cept the  ability.  There  has  been  such 
J  cong:lomeration  of  things  that  j 
am  entirel}'  mixed  up.  The  good  ad- 
vice I  have  heard  has  reminded  me, 
and  impressed  me  with  the  responsi- 
bilities that  are  upon  us  all  and  I 
scarcely  know  how  we  can  perform 
these  duties.  The  effort  or  the 
thought  brings  to  my  mind  a  story 
of  a  boj',  four  years  old.  His  parents 
were  trying  to  decide  what  to  make 
of  him.  As  an  experiment  they  put 
the  bo)'  in  the  parlor  with  a  Bible, 
an  apple,  and  a  dollar.  If  he  took 
the  Bible  they  would  expect  him  to 
be  a  minister;  the  apple  would  indi- 
cate a  mind  running  to  fruit  and 
farming;  should  he  take  the  dollar, 
he  would  be  inclined  toward  busi- 
ness. So  they  watched,  and  behold, 
they  saw  the  boy  sitting  on  the  Bible, 
eating  the  apple,  and  grasping  the 
dollar.  Hereupon  the  husband  said 
t(j  his  wife,  "\Vife,  it"s  a  hog;  we've 
got  to  make  a  politician  out  of  him." 

1  feel  most  like  addin.g  a  little  to 
the  splendid  address  given  by  "Uncle 
Robert,"  this  afternoon.  Uncle  Rob- 
ert was  vitally  in  touch  with  business 
colleges  and  relative  organizations 
long  before  Bryant  and  Stratton,  and 
was  personally  in  touch  with  the  real 
veterans  of  this  country.  His  is  a 
great  story  and  he  tells  it  in  a  re- 
markable way,  following  step  by  ste]) 
in  the  trend  of  events,  through  :i 
period  of  nearly  three  score  years  alid 
ten.  In  1872  the  last  meeting  of  an 
early  organization  was  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Provision  for  a  suljsequcnt 
one  was  made  and  our  honored  friend 
and  guest.  Colonel  Soule.  was  to  pre- 
side. This  meeting  was  never  held  on 
account  of  circumstances  with  whicii 
I  am  not  familiar.  Later  a  penman, 
by  the  name  of  Hinman,  got  an  idea 
that  the  penmen  of  this  country 
should  get  together  and  have  meet- 
ings. In  1878  they  had  a  meeting  in 
Xew  York,  1879  one  in  Cleveland,  and 
in  1880  one  in  Chicago.  It  was  at 
this  meeting  that  I  was  permitted  to 
make  my  very  humble  appearance 
and    I    was   much   impressed. 

These  meetings  continued,  the 
name  was  changed  from  the  Pen- 
men's Association  to  the  Business 
Educators'  Association  of  America 
and  later  it  was  called  the  "N.  E.  A.," 
whereupon    it    collapsed.      I    have   yet 
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Monday 

FEW  IMPORTANT   FACTORS  IN 

TEACHING  TYPEWRITING 

O.  H.  White,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

One  of  the  first  things  a  teacher 
must  decide  is.  whether  or  not  the 
pupil  shal  begin  by  lerning  the  entire 
keyboard.  In  the  matter  of  Touch 
Typewriting  1  se  no  more  advantage 
in  lerning  the  position  of  all  of  the 
keys  in  advance  of  their  actual  manip- 
ulation, than  in  memorizing  a  partial- 
payment  rule  before  one  has  lernd  to 
llgure   interest. 

.Another  question  to  be  decided  is, 
whether  all  the  spacing  shal  be  done 
with  the  right  thum,  or  whether  both 
thunis  shal  be  used.  I  was  first  taut 
to  space  with  the  right  thum  only,  but 
was  told  afterwards  that  both  thums 
might  be  used,  and  1  found  it  difficult 
to  forgiv  my  teacher  for  starting  me 
rong.  From  a  subsequent  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter,  however,  I  hav 
been  forced  to  agree  with  mj'  first 
instructor.  Two  considerations  enter 
into  this  question.  First,  the  letters, 
punctuation  marks,  and  hj'fen  are  so 
arranged  on  the  keyboard  that  the 
fingers  on  the  left  hand  are  required 
lo  strike  between  forty  and  fifty  per 
cent  more  keys  than  do  those  on  the 
rifrlit  hand.  Since  by  nature  and 
training  the  right  hand  of  most  pupils 
is  capable  of  doing  more  work  than 
the  left,  this  is  an  unwise  division  of 
the  work.  By  assigning  all  the  spac- 
ni;^  to  the  right  hand,  an  approxi- 
mately correct  apportionment  of  the 
v.ork  l)etween  the  two  hands  is  ob- 
taind.  The  other  point  involvd  is 
that  of  securing,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
alternate  use  of  the  two  hands.  We 
all  realize  that  a  word  in  which  the 
letters  occur  alternately  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  keyboard  can  be  ritten 
more  rapidly  than  a  word  composed 
entirely  of  either  right-hand  or  left- 
hand  letters.  In  how  many  cases  can 
such  an  alternation  of  stroke  be  se- 
cured? I  find  that  about  sixty-seven 
words  in  a  hundred  end  with  a  left- 
hand  letter.  In  these  cases  all  would 
advocate  spacing  with  the  right  thum. 
Whether  there  is  any  advantage 
whatever  in  spacing  with  the  left 
thum  in  the  remaining  thirty-three 
cases,  depends  entirely  upon  whether 
the  next  word  begins  with  the  right 
hand.  If  it  does,  the  desired  alterna- 
tion   of    stroke    is    secured — the    right 
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hand  ends  a  word,  the  left  hand  spac- 
es, and  the  right  hand  begins  the  next 
word;  but  if  the  folowing  word  be- 
gins with  the  left  hand,  nothing  is 
gaind,  for  the  hand  which  spaces  must 
also  strike  either  the  preceding  or  the 
following  letter.  Further  count  shows 
that  in  only  about  twelv  out  of  these 
thirty-three  cases,  or  twelv  out  of  a 
total  of  one  hundred,  does  the  next 
word  so  begin.  Is  the  gain  sufficient 
to  justify  a  violation  of  the  rule  of 
invariability  of  fingering,  and  the 
loading  of  the  extra  work  on  the  left 
hand? 

In  mastering  the  keyboard,  as  in 
many  other  things,  it  is  important 
that  we  make  haste  slowly.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gaind  by  attempting  to 
complete  the  entire  keyboard  quickly. 
The  more  perfectly  one  or  two  rows 
of  keys  are  masterd  Viefore  another 
row  is  taken  up.  _the  less  danger  of 
confusion,  and  consequent  uncertainty 
of  stroke.  Then,  as  new  parts  of  the 
keyboard  are  taken  up,  there  should 
be  a  constant  review  of  everj'  letter 
previously  lernd,  no  letter  being  al- 
iowd  to  even  fall  temporarily  into  dis- 
use. After  the  letters  in  the  two  mid- 
dle rows  of  kej'S  hav  been  given,  a 
large  amount  of  work,  including  sen- 
tences, and  even  business  letters, 
should  be  devoted  to  those  two  rows. 
But  it  is  even  more  important  that 
there  should  be  a  vast  amount  of  dril 
on  the  letter  keys  before  attempting 
the  figures  or  other  characters  in  the 
upper    row. 

The  letter  keys  must  be  practiced 
until  there  is  no  possibility  of  lorget- 
tin;4  them.  Then,  and  not  until  then, 
is  it  time  to  take  up  the  figures.  Then 
when  the  figures  ar  finally  asignd  in 
a  definit  series  of  lessons,  it  is  much 
easier  to  rite  them  by  touch.  Doutles 
many  an  operator  is  only  an  average 
typist,  who  might  hav  become  an 
expert  except  for  the  mistake  of  at- 
tempting to  operate  the  entire  key- 
board too  soon. 

The  use  of  v.'hat  has  been  calld  fin- 
ger gymnastics  is  a  factor  in  securing 
speed  and  accuracy,  which  I  am  cer- 
tain has  not  been  thoroly  appreciated. 
The  necessary  strength,  control,  flex- 
ibility, and  suppleness  of  the  fingers, 
can  best  be  developed  by  special  fin- 
ger gymnastics,  requiring  the  exercise 
of  greater  strength  and  movement 
than  are  actually  employd  in  type- 
writing.    The  pressing  of  each  fin.ger 
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independently  upon  the  table  with 
greater  force  than  is  used  in  striking 
the  keys,  and  then  raising  the  finger 
as  high  as  possible  without  lifting  the 
other  fingers;  clenching  the  fists; 
bending  the  fingers  backward  as  far 
as  possible  without  straining  them; 
rotating  the  thum  in  such  a  way  as 
to  describe  as  large  a  circle  as  pos- 
sible: shaking  the  hands  with  the 
wrists  and  other  joints  perfectly  re- 
laxed, and  many  other  such  exercises, 
may  be  used  to  develop  suppleness 
and  strength.  These  exercises  should 
receiv  sufficient  attention  in  clas  to 
arouse  and  maintain  the  interest  of 
the  pupils,  and  to  enable  the  teacher 
to  kno  that  each  exercise  is  thoroly 
understood. 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to 
tiie  highest  achievement  in  typewrit- 
ing that  I  hav  experienced  is  what 
pupils  sometimes  call  "first  copies." 
If  allowd  to  do  so,  many  of  them  wil 
set  into  the  habit  of  making  a  ruf 
transcript  from  their  shorthand  notes, 
making  it  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with 
little  or  no  attempt  at  accuracy.  They 
reason  that  it  serves  its  purpose,  re- 
.gardless  of  the  number  of  mis-struck 
letters  it  contains,  and  consider  it  a 
waste  of  time  to  make  it  without 
error.  Every  time  the  fingers  are  al- 
lowd to  strike  a  rong  key,  there  is  a 
loss  of  ability  which  it  will  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  careful  prac- 
tice  to  regain. 


Tuesday,  December  28,  1916 
9:30  A.  M. 

FACILE     WRITING     ELEMENTS 
Mr.  Frederick  H.  Gurtler 

\  few  things  that  every  stenog- 
rapher in  an  office  should  know  in 
order  that  he  may  overcome  faults 
which  prevent  him  from  writing  at  a 
.i^ood    rate    of    speed. 

The  first  point  is  clearness  in  writ- 
ing. An  outline  should  be  executed 
from  beginning  to  end  without  hesi- 
tation; this,  will  make  it  easily  read- 
able even  though  it  may  be  out  of 
proportion  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Spacing  between  the  characters  and 
the  spaces  used  on  the  page  is  im- 
portant. There  must  be  a  balance  of 
movement,  and  the  spaces  between 
the  characters  should  be  closed  but 
not  cramped. 

Li.ght  pressure  is  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  economy  of  energy. 
.\n  outline  should  be  finished  with  a 
vanishing  stroke,  so  that  the  hand  is 
immediately  in  a  position  to  proceed 
to  the  next  outline. 

Correct  habits  of  mind  are  very 
iniportant.  also  the  conception  of  the 
writer.  Do  not  think  merely  in  sounds 
and  syllables  but  in  groups  of  words 
and  phrases. 

Lo.gical  writing  principles  are  fa- 
cile writing  principles. 

A  stenographer  should  not  sit  in 
an  awkward  position  and  his  book 
should  always  be  in  a  flat  position, 
the  left  hand  ready  to  turn  the  page. 

Nervousness  versus  confidence.  A 
stenographer  with  the  right  amount 
of  confidence  can  do  more  with  lim- 
ited training,  than  one  with  more 
training  who  .gets  nervous. 


Phrasing  is  one  of  the  most  facile 
elements  in  writing.  It  is  a  great 
economy  of  time  when  it  comes  to 
writing  shorthand;  also  when  it  comes 
lo  transcribing  notes.  Constant  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  this  subject 
in  order  to  phrase  readily.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  teach  phrasing  is  to 
study  the  shorthand  writing  of  expert 
writers. 

Discussion  by  Mr.  McDermott. 

Phrases  must  be  drilled  info  the 
student  until  they  come  as  naturally 
as  the  reflex  action  of  the  body.  As 
to,  space  between  characters  we  should 
find  the  natural  stride  in  writing  just 
the  same  as  in  walking. 

As  Mr.  Gurtler  said,  "The  skill  of 
fast  writing  does  not  consist  in  rapid 
movement,  but  in  losing  no  time  be- 
tween  words." 


VOCABULARY  BUILDING 
W.  L.  Read,  Chicago 

The  teacher  of  shorthand  is  con- 
fronted with  a  problem  that  is  unique 
and  somewhat  perplexing.  One  of 
the  aims  of  the  instruction  is  to  give 
the  student  a  sufficient  vocabularly; 
and  yet  the  student  needs  the  vocabu- 
lar}'  before  the  shorthand  can  be  mas- 
tered. 

Your  children  can  not  master  in 
shorthand  the  words  which  they  can 
not  see  mentally.  Their  speaking  vo- 
cabulary must  be  enlarged  first.  You 
will  find  that  much  of  their  apparent 
stupidity  in  shorthand  is  in  reality 
only  ignorance  of  the  language. 

The  subject  "\'ocabulary  Building" 
probably  suggest  at  once  vocabulary 
enlargement,  and  nothing  else,  at  the 
first  thought.  What  the  average  per- 
son means  by  "Vocoabulary  Build- 
ing" is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
different  words  one  is  capable  of  us- 
ing correctly. 

Vocabulary  enlargement  is  prob- 
ably the  chief  consideration  in  vocab- 
ulary building,  but  is  not  all  of  it  by 
any  means. 

The  subject  of  Vocabulary  Building 
naturally  divides  into  three  parts; 

1.  To  what  extent  shall  it  be  de- 
veloped. 

2.  In  what  direction  shall  this  de- 
velopment be. 

3.  What  methods  shall  be  used? 
As   the    discussion   proceeds,   please 

bear  clearly  in  mind  these  three  main 
divisions:  First,  to  what  extent; 
Second,  in  what  directions;  Third, 
what  methods? 

The  first  phase  of  the  discussion, 
then,  relates  to  the  extent  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  vocabulary.  In  order 
to  discuss  this  intelligently,  we  must 
know  two  things:  First,  what  is  the 
extent  of  the  present  vocabulary  of 
the  "bogey,"  as  they  say  in  golf, 
whose  record  we  wish  our  children 
to  equal.  The  difference  between 
these  two  vocabularies  is  mathemati- 
cally the  measure  of  the  extent  of 
development  which  we  wish  to  .give. 

As  a  basis  for  an  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  the  extent  to  which  vocabulary 
should  be  developed,  we  should  first 
determine  what  the  vocabulary  of  the 
child   is   and   what   the   vocabulary   of 


the  average  person  is.  The  number 
of  words  necessary  for  ordinary  use 
is  surprisingly  small. 

The  frequency  of  the  use  of  a  very 
few  words  is  a  matter  for  astonish- 
ment and  wonder  when  the  facts  are 
known.  There  are  ten  words  which 
comprise  35%  of  our  spoken  and  writ- 
ten language.  These  words,  named 
m  the  order  of  their  frequency,  are 
the,  and,  of,  to,  I,  a,  in,  that,  you,  and 
for.  These  ten  words  and  forty  others 
comprise  50%  or  one-half  of  the  lan- 
guage as  used.  One  thousand  words 
have  been  determined  upon,  after  in- 
vestigation, as  comprising  93%  of  the 
language  as  it  is  commonly  spoken 
and  written. 

It  is  about  the  remaining  8%  of  the 
language  that  the  teacher  must  be 
concerned,  for  the  1000  words  (as  pub- 
lished in  a  monograph  issued  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation)  are  familiar 
words.  This  8%  of  the  used  language 
comprises  4000  out  of  appro.ximately 
5000  words  determined  upon  as  an 
average  vocabulary.  These  run  gen- 
erally from  3000  to  6000,  but  in  my 
opinion,  after  a  good  many  years  of 
study  of  this  subject,  lists  of  3000  are 
soinewhat  inadequate;  and  1  have 
never  yet  seen  the  list  of  6000  words 
out  of  which  I  should  not  strike  at 
least  1000  as  not  valuable  to  the  aver- 
age vocabulary.  Of  course  special 
lines  of  expression  demand  special 
vocabularies. 

First,  the  student  comes  to  us  with 
an  understood  vocabulary  of  2000  to 
3000  words  but  with  habits  of  speech 
that  involve  the  use  of  possibly  not 
more  than  half  of  the  words  he  knows. 
This  means,  translated  into  pedagogy, 
that  we  must  depend  upon  the  English 
work  more  than  upon  the  spelling 
drill  for  giving  him  real  development 
in  word  use.  We  must  cure  his  inac- 
curacies of  speech.  We  must  train 
him  to  express  himself  with  precision, 
clearness,  and  force. 

To  really  know  a  word  one  should 
l>e  alile  to  pronounce  it,  to  spell  it, 
and  to  use  it.  In  developing  our 
pupils'  vocabulary,  therefore,  these 
primary  factors  should  be  considered. 

Before  we  develop  a  vocabulary  we 
must  know  what  is  desired  in  lan- 
guage. We  shall  have  to  consider 
language  from  the  standpoint  first,  of 
utility;  second,  of  adequacy;  third,  of 
precision;  fourth,  of  fluency,  and  fifth, 
of  adornment. 

The  most  important  consideration 
is  utility.  From  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  the  individual  struggles  for  ade- 
quate  expression   through   words. 

The  last  question  to  be  answered  is 
"What   Methods   are   most   efTective?" 

This  is  the  most  important  ques- 
tion of  the  three,  yet  it  is  the  most 
quickly    answered. 

First,  insist  upon,  precision  in  the 
use   of  words. 

Second,  induce  self-expression,  re- 
membering that  no  word  is  learned 
until  the  student  can  use  it.  This  can 
be  done  through  oral  and  written  ex- 
ercises. The  ingenious  teacher  will 
devise  numberless  ways  to  make  -the 
student  use  the  words  he  already 
knows. 
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Third,  require  enough  dictionary 
worls;  to  insure  the  acquisition  of  the 
dictionary  habit.  This  is  the  greatest 
thing  you  can  do  for  the  child.  The 
best  vocabularied  men  and  women  I 
know  are  persons  beyond  middle  age 
who  to  this  day  habitually  consult  the 
dictionary  almost  daily. 

Fourth,  inspire  the  child  to  do  these 
things  for  his  own  sake.  Your  con- 
trol of  him  is  limited.  Your  aim 
should  be  to  give  him  while  he  is 
with  you.  an  inclination,  a  direction. 

THE  VALUE  OF  MUSIC  IN 
BEGINNING  SHORT- 
HAND 
By   Miss   Emma   Dearborn 

1  have  come  to  show  you  what  can 
be  done  in  three  months  by  students 
carrying  four  and  five  other  high 
school  subjects  along  with  typewrit- 
ing. But  before  the  demonstration  is 
.given,  I  will  ask  you  to  review  with 
mc  some  of  our  purposes  and  aims  in 
the  teaching  of  typewriting,  and  in 
this  way  our  minds  will  meet  on  a 
common  ground  of  reasoning. 

Now  we  have  amoiig  those  who 
come  to  us  in  typewriting,  the  same 
as  in  every  other  subject,  the  bright, 
the  stupid,  the  industrious,  the  lazy, 
the  well-behaved,  the  impudent  stu- 
dent; and  these  we  must  all  train  for 
their  prospective  work.  As  a  usual 
ihm.g  we  bother  l)ut  little  with  the 
liright,  the  industrious,  the  well-be- 
haved ones:  they  will  get  there  in  spite 
of  us;  but  it  is  the  stupid,  the  lazy, 
the  impudent  ones  that  must  be  dis- 
covered to  themselves  and  made  to 
realize  the  possibilities  within  them, 
and  what  it  means  to  fit  for  a  worthy 
place  in  this  world's  work. 

Alon.g  with  the  development  of  hab- 
its would  come  the  development  of 
ideals,  and  prominent  among  these 
would  be  efficiency.  An  ideal  to  be 
of  value  must  not  be  just  a  dream  to 
the  student,  but  must  be  coupled  with 
a  strong  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
his  attaining  it  and  in  an  enthusiastic 
resolve  to  realize  it  in  practice.  This 
resolve  will  lead  to  the  forming  of 
habits  which  will  help  him  as  he  ap- 
proaches his  ideal.  Not  that  he  will 
ever  reach  it.  oh  no.  For  when  he 
attains  what  was  once  his  ideal,  he 
finds  that  it  is  his  ideal  no  longer,  but 
that  his  objective  point  is  still  farther 
on. 

\ow  let's  look  at  one  way  of  cor- 
recting these  bad  habits:  let's  just  not 
see  them:  let's  just  not  know  such  a 
thing  as  a  bad  habit  ever  existed:  but 
i'stead  let's  introduce  into  the  type- 
vNiiting  rootn  an  atmosphere  so  mar- 
tial in  spirit,  so  commanding  in  tone, 
tliat  no  thou.ght  of  dullness,  stupidity, 
idleness,  or  mischief  can  intrude  it- 
self. Under  the  compelling  influence 
'it  an  inspiring  piece  of  music,  the 
student's  eyes  brighten,  his  lips  curve 
in  a  smile,  his  muscles  relax,  his  pulse 
quickens,  and  his  imagination  is  given 
over  to  seeing  visions,  and  he  starts 
out  to  realize  those  visions  or  ideals. 
Me  doesn't  start  out  in  a  half-hearted, 
indolent,  careless  way.  but  he  plunges 
in  headlong-  in  order  that  he  may  re- 


spond to  that  influence  which  has 
aroused  him  in  every  fibre  of  his  be- 
ing. He  doesn't  stop  when  he  has 
made  a  mistake  to  look  at  it,  as 
though  that  would  correct  it.  He 
doesn't  stop  at  the  end  of  a  line  to 
see  how  it  looks.  Xo,  that  carriage  is 
reversed  instantly,  and  he  goes  on 
writing,  for  the  music  is  playing,  and 
he  must  keep  up  with  the  music. 

After  an  exercise  begins  to  appear 
easy,  use  the  letters  of  that  exercise 
to  form  a  word  or  short  series  of 
words,  and  start  the  music  again, 
slowly  at  first,  and  gradually  increase 
the  speed.  When  the  period  is  over, 
I  dare  venture  to  say  that  fully  twice 
as  much  will  have  been  accomplished 
as  would  have  been  under  the  old  way 
of  allowing  everj-  fellow  to  choose  his 
own  gait. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  a 
lack  of  skill  in  typewriting  is  waste 
of  time  between  strokes.  Music  elim- 
inates all  this  tendency  to  loiter  or  be 
erratic.  It  makes  the  slow  ones  rapid, 
the  lazy  ones  smart,  the  erratic  ones 
steady:  and  it  takes  all  the  friction  of 
whatever  name  or  nature  out  of  the 
work.  In  short,  the  pupils  will  tell 
you  that  it  -inakes  typewriting  seem 
like  play  instead  of  work;  at  the  same 
time,  all  opportunity  for  disorder  or 
loafing  is   entirely   removed. 

N'ow  for  a  moment  I  should  like  to 
anticipate  a  possible  objection  which 
may  occur  to  you;  and  that  is  that 
this  plan  offers  less  opportunity  for 
individual  expression  than  the  other 
way.  I  grant  you  it  does  for  a  time; 
and  further,  it  can  be  carried  to  such 
an  excess  that  it  will  be  a  nuisance. 
Personally.  I  would  not  advocate  its 
use  beyond  the  practice  of  alphabetic 
sentences.  But  right  here  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  lielieve  one  of  the 
most  common  faults  in  the  teaching 
of  typewriting  is  allowing  the  stu- 
dents to  attempt  consecutive  matter 
too  early. 

I  realize  perfectly  that  the  very 
licst  thought  of  the  times  is  to  get 
away  from  mass  teaching,  and  culti- 
vate the  individuality  of  the  student. 
Even  in  the  army,  they  tell  us,  they 
are  getting  away  from  mass  move- 
ments and  are  developing  the  indi- 
vidual more  and  placing  more  respon- 
sibility upon  him.  Men  enter  the 
army  from  every  walk  of  life,  and 
their  verj-  early  training  consists  to 
ouite  a  degree  in  physical  exercises. 
These  exercises  are  not  given  primar- 
ily to  induce  health  or  maintain  it, 
for  only  the  physically  fit  may  enter 
the  army,  but  they  are  given  in  order 
to  secure  a  very  definite  co-ordina- 
tion of  mind  and  body.  The  soldier 
must  himself  know  how  he  will  react 
under  any  given  condition  before  he 
can  be  entrusted  with  individual  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  Wirt,  in  outlining  his  statement 
of  the  Gary  plan,  says  that  one  of  the 
two  fixed  principles  he  has  kept  in 
mind  in  his  work-study-and-play  pro- 
gram is  the  proper  co-ordination  of 
;ill  the  facilities  so  that  they  shall  sup- 
plement e^ch  other  and  in  this  way 
the  "peak  loads"  are  avoided. 


I  would  suggest  that  after  these 
definite  associations  and  co-ordina- 
tions have  been  established  there  will 
still  ue  time  for  individual  expression. 

I  believe  the  day  is  not  very  distant 
when  fifty  words  a  minute  will  be  the 
minimum  requirement  in  typewriting. 
This  requirement  will  not  necessitate 
a  single  hurried  stroke,  but  simply 
means  eliminating  waste  time  between 
strokes,  or,  in  other  words,  cultivating 
the  harmonious  control  of  mind  and 
body.  This  is  what  reduces  to  a  mini- 
mum the  wear  and  tear  of  the  human 
machine  and  makes  for  industrial  effi- 
ciencv. 


Wednesday,  December  29,  1915 
9:30  A.  M. 

BUSINESS    DEMANDS    OF    THE 

TEACHER 

Lawrence  M.  Welling,  Gladstone, 

Mich. 

The  aim  oi  the  business  course  is 
to  train  the  boys  and  girls  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  business  men  of 
the  day.  Our  attitude  should  be  that 
of  the  employer,  not  simply  the 
teacher;  our  methods  those  of  the 
business  world. 

Our  standards  of  work  should  be 
the  standards  of  the  office;  a  tran- 
script, to  be  acceptable,  should  be 
such  as  would  be  acceptable  in  the 
office.  Poor  stenographers  have 
thrown  discredit  upon  our  work.  This 
is  a  condition  that  we  must  meet  and 
remedy.  Two  courses  are  open  to 
us:  We  might  raise  our  standards 
for  admittance  as  the  other  profes- 
sional schools  have  been  forced  to  do. 
Cut  this  would  deprive  many  who 
have  had  no  early  opportunities  of  a 
chance  to  advance,  and  that  we  must 
not  do.  The  second  plan  would  be 
to  give  no  entrance  requirements,  but 
to  .give  such  thorough  work  during 
the  course  that  students,  on  leaving, 
are  prepared  in  every  way  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  times.  "Easy  to 
get  in,  but  hard  to  get  out"  is  now 
the  plan  of  the  successful  business 
school.  Make  the  work  practical. 
Adapt  it  to  the  varied  needs  of  the 
varied  students.  Give  them  individu- 
ally the  work  that,  individually,  they 
require.  Spend  much  time  on  such 
subjects  as  spelling,  grammar,  and 
1  unctuation.  Make  the  course  broad 
enough  to  train  the  mind  to  be  alert, 
lo  make  the  student  not  merely  a  cog 
in  the  wheel,  but  an  indispensable 
|iart  of  the  office. 

Thus  by  making  the  requirements 
stringent,  by  making  the  course  thor- 
ough, by  making  the  pupil  meet  the 
higher  demands,  the  problem  of  the 
"half-baked"  will  be  solved. 

Tlie  teacher  himself  must  steer  clear 
of  the  fault  so  long  laid  at  his  door, 
nf  not  putting  his  work  on  a  work-a- 
(!ay  basis.  Be  sure  that  you  teach 
practical  things  in  a  practical  way. 
Why  deduct  five  per  cent  or  ten  per 
cent  for  an  error?  In  business,  the 
error  must  be  corrected.  W'hy  not  in 
school?  If  a  letter  be  such  as  could 
'  e  sent  out  from  a  careful  office,  it 
niav  be  considered  as  satisfactory;  and 
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it  it  could  not,  it  should  be  rejected. 
-Such  a  standard  would  bring  us  near 
the  methods  which  business  demands 
ol  us. 

To  sum  up,  efticiency  and  thorough- 
ness must  be  our  motto;  efficiency  not 
only  in  stenography  but  in  those 
liranches  so  correlated  to  this  work 
that  to  lack  them  means  failure;  thor- 
oughness not  only  in  theory  but  in  the 
practice  which  confronts  the  stenog- 
rapher in  the  position  he  must  take. 
l,et  us  bear  in  mind  that,  not  only 
does  business  demand  the  efficient 
stenographer,  but  that  the  stenog- 
rapher demands  efficient,  thorough 
business  training. 


With  this  plan  the  student  knows 
what  he  has  to  do,  and  when  he  is 
through.  In  looking  over  the  cards 
it  is  easy  to  see  just  what  has  been 
done,  and  each  one  can  see  in  just 
what  he  is  deficient. 

These  cards  save  sending  bi-month- 
ly reports.  The  parent  can,  at  any 
time  he  wishes  ask  for  the  pupil's 
card,  and  the  business  man  can  see 
the  work  done  by  the  pupil  in  school. 

This  is  the  plan  we  have  adopted. 


OUR   CREDIT   SYSTEM 
Charles  Walker,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

This  system  1  have  in  mind  is  one 
thai  will  do  practically  everything,  to 
my  way  of  thinking.  It  will,  first  of 
all.  establish  a  system  in  your  school 
that  is  perfect,  when  compared  with 
the  system  generally  found  in  busi- 
ness colleges.  .Second  point,  it  places 
a  responsibility  upon  the  student,  that 
teaches  him  how  to  do  the  thing  best. 
Third  point,  it  lessens  the  teacher's 
work.  The  fourth  has  even  greater 
merit,  because  it  is  productive  of  more 
effective  work  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  fifth  point,  as  to  what  it 
will  do:  it  will  stimulate  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  Sixth,  it  will 
produce  competent  graduates.  Sev- 
enth, and  the  last  point,  a  satisfied 
customer,  both  on  the  part  of  the  busi- 
ness man  and  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents, is  said  to  be  the  best  adver- 
tisement that  you  can  have. 

Takin.g  the  first  subject  on  our  list. 
Bookkeeping,  I  picked  out  ten  steps 
in  Bookkeeping.  You  are  not  going 
to  the  end  of  your  course,  you  are 
proceeding  to  Step  1.  After  you  get 
to  Step  1,  the  students  feel  that  they 
have  accomplished  something;  they 
are  so  far  on  the  way.  The  student 
knows  just  how  far  he  has  to  go.  It 
is  not  true  only  of  Bookkeeping,  but 
of  everything  else  we  have,  so  many 
steps  in  each  subject.  At  the  end  of 
each  division  is  a  test.  Each  teacher 
can  work  out  his  own  test  at  the  end 
of   the   particular   stop. 

The  following  per  cents  are  those  a 
student  must  make  in  order  to  get  a 
passing  mark,  98  to  100  E,  85  to  94  G, 
Ti'i  to  84  F.  below  75  he  has  lost  his 
way,   and   has  to  start   over  again. 

We  have  two  cards,  one  fastened 
on  the  wall  in  the  class  room,  and  the 
.other  one  given  to  the  student.  The 
card  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
left  half  is  a  square  for  every  half 
day  in  the  year.  If  the  student  is 
aliseiit  these  two  cards  are  put  to- 
pfether  and  punched,  .\fter  a  test  a 
pupil  is  given  a  multigraph  slip  with 
the  grade  and  my  initials,  and  this  he 
.uives  to  one  of  the  teachers  who  has 
no  other  duties  outside  of  teaching, 
than  the  work  of  punching  cards.  He 
.slays  fifteen  minutes  after  school  for 
this  purpose,  and  is  in  the  Commercial 
Oopartment  fifteen  minutes  before 
sr'-ool    each    morning,    to    punch    the 


REPORT 

Of  an  Investigation  into  the  Teaching 

of   Shorthand   in   Degree-granting 

Institutions 

Charles     G.     Reigner,     Westinghouse 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
L'nited  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, there  are  listed  567  institutions 
of  collegiate  grade.  Of  this  number 
."•7  are  listed  as  maintaining  Schools 
of  Commerce  of  collegiate.  Prac- 
tically all  the  institutions  listed  as 
maintaining  such  schools  of  collegiate 
grade  have  been  communicated  with 
in  an  endeavor  to.  ascertain  informa- 
tion on  two  specific  points. 

( 1 )  Whether  the  college  or  uni- 
versity in  question  offers  courses  in 
shorthand  either  in  its  School  of 
Commerce,  or  in  any  other  school  or 
department  of  its  organization,  and 

(2)  Whether  such  courses,  where 
offered,  are  counted  for  credit  to- 
wards a  baccalureate   degree. 

.A.  study  of  catalogues  and  an- 
nouncements has  also  been  made  in 
an  endeavor  to  ascertain  other  points, 
among  which  are   the  following; 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  courses  in 
shorthand  which  are  offered;  content 
and  methods  of  instruction  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  by  an  examinatipn 
of  the  printed  announcements.  (b) 
.S3'Stem  of  text-book  of  shorthand 
taught,  (c)  Objective  of  the  courses, 
whether  secretarial  in  character  or  for 
.the  training  of  prospective  teachers, 
or  lioth. 

Investigation  revealed  that  only  two 
degree-granting  institutions  offer  sec- 
retarial curricula  with  the  major  em- 
phasis on  Shorthand,  viz.,  Simmons 
College,  Boston,  and  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
These  two  colleges  are  for  women 
only. 

The  programmes  in  the  Simmons 
College  prepare  students  for  the  dut- 
ies of  a  private  secretary,  registrar, 
office  assistant,  or  teacher  of  com- 
mercial subjects.  High  school  educa- 
tion is  required  for  entrance. 

Simmons  College  gives  credit  for 
C!)  points  in  Shorthand,  12  in  Type- 
writing, 5  in  Accounts,  3  in  Commer- 
cial Law,  4  in  Business  Methods  and 
U  elective  points  in  commercial  sub- 
jects. One-fourth  of  the  total  number 
of  credits  required  for  a  degree  may 
he  earned  in  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing. 

Both  Gregg  and  Ben  Pitman  short- 
hand are  taught.  The  main  system 
for  the  regular  year  is  Ben  Pitman. 


The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol- 
og>  has  a  special  school,  the  Margaret 
ilorrison  Carnegie  School,  which  "de- 
votes itself  to  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  women  only,  not  only  for  the 
home  but  also  along  specific  technical 
lines,  .\mong  other  curricula  offered, 
a  special  course  in  secretarial  studies 
is  given  in  which  eleven  credits  in 
Shorthand  and  six  in  Typewriting  are 
required.  Of  the  eleven  credits  listed 
for  Shorthand,  three  are  given  for  a 
semester's  work  in  "Professional  Dic- 
tation." for  the  purpose  of  widening 
the  student's  shorthand  vocabulary. 
The  main  object  of  the  course  is  to 
train  expert  office  assistants,  secretar- 
ies to  persons  engaged  in  educational, 
social,  mercantile,  literary  work,  and 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects.  The 
degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Secre- 
tarial Studies  is  conferred  upon  those 
successfully  completing  the  work. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  of- 
fers College  courses  in  Business  in- 
cluding the  four-year  College  Secre- 
tarial Course,  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Commerce.  In  this 
course  five  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years 
are  devoted  to  Shorthand  and  an  equal 
amount  of  time  is  given  to  Typewrit- 
ing. Judging  from  the  catalogue, 
a'oof.t  30  semester  credits  out  of  124 
may  be  made  in  Shorthand  and  Tjpe- 
writing. 

Ben  Pitman  system  is  the  basis  for 
all  instruction. 

Ohio  Universit}-,  .\thens,  Ohio,  in- 
cludes in  its  organization  a  School  of 
Commerce,  which  offers  a  degree- 
course  for  teachers  of  commercial 
science.  One  hundred  and  twenty  se- 
mester credits  are  required  for  gradu- 
ation. Not  more  than  15  out  of  the 
ISO  credits  can  be  given  for  Type- 
writing and  Shorthand. 

The  University  of  North  Dakota 
schedules  courses  in  Stenography  in 
connection  with  the  curricula  of  the 
College  of  liberal  .^rts  and  the 
School  of  Education.  Only  8  credits 
out  of  125  may  be  taken  in  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting. 

The  University  of  California,  Berk- 
ley, Cal.,  lists  two  courses  in  Stenog- 
raphy and  Typewriting.  Six  credits 
out  of  the  12S  required  for  graduation 
are  allowed  in  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing. 

Louisiana  State  University.  Baton 
Rou.ge.  La.,  maintains  a  Department 
of  Commerce  in  the  College  of  .\rts 
and  Sciences.  Stenography  and  Type- 
vi'riting  are  not  required  for  gradua- 
tion in  the  Commercial  Department. 
Ten  seriTester  credits  are  allowed  in 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  offers  a  course  in  "Meth- 
ods of  Teaching  Commercial  Sub- 
jects," and  a  second  one  on  "The  Ele- 
ments of  Stenography,"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  w'ork  of  the  School  of 
I'xlucation.  Three  credits  in  Stenog- 
raphy being  counted  towards  the  de- 
gree Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor 
of  .Arts.  However,  four  credits  may 
he  earned  on  Saturdays  throughout 
I  he  academic  year  for  the  same  work. 
'')n   hundred  and  twenty-eight  credits 
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are  required  for  graduation.  The 
Gregg  Manual  is  used  as  the  liasis  of 
th  text-book  work. 

The  Xew  York  State  College  for 
Teachers.  Albany,  X.  Y.,  schedules 
two  courses  in  Shorthand.  The  first 
carries  three  points  for  graduation 
while  the  second  carries  two. 

The  Registrar  of  Adelphi  College, 
Brookljn,  X.  Y.,  writes: 

"We  allow  two  points  of  credit  (to- 
ward 12U  required  for  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree) for  a  year's  work  in  the  Meth- 
ods of  Teaching  Stenography.  This 
course  is  given  in  our  extension  work 
under   the    department   of   education." 

Xew  York  University  offers  courses 
in  Shorthand  both  in  its  School  of 
Commerce  and  in  its  "Washington 
Square  College."  The  College  re- 
quires 128  points  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree.  The  following  courses  are 
listed:  .Stenography  (Isaac  Pitman) 
t  points,  Stenography  (Gregg)  4 
points.  Methods  of  Teaching  Stenog- 
raphy and  Typewriting  2  points,  and 
two  points  each  for  the  teaching  of 
each  of  Gregg  and  Isaac  Pitman  Ste- 
nography. 

Columbia  University  in  its  an- 
nouncement covering  "E.xtension 
Teaching"  lists  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
different  course  in  Stenography  and 
Typewriting.  Xone  of  these  courses 
in  Stenography  count  toward  the  bac- 
calaureate  degree. 

Syracuse  University  offers  courses 
in  .Shorthand  only  in  the  Summer 
School.  The  work  does  not  count  to- 
wards a  baccalaureate  degree. 

\'alparaiso  University  offers  courses 
in  Shorthand  but  does  not  give  col- 
legiate credit  for  it. 

.■\mong  institutions  which  offer 
shorthand  in  special  non-collegiate 
Commercial  department  may  be  men- 
tioned: Upsala  College,  Kenilworth, 
X.  .1..  Susquehanna  University,  Selins- 
grove.  Pa.:  Bridgewater  College, 
liridgew-ater.  \a.,  Roanoke  College, 
Salem,   \'a..  and  many   others. 


HOW     BUSINESS     EDUCATION 

SHOULD     FUNCTION     IN 

EVERYDAY   LIFE 

Mrs.    W.    M.    Greenwood,    Valley 

City,  N.  D. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
To  attend  a  great  gathering  like  this 
of  noted  educators  all  striving  to  ele- 
vate themselves  and  their  profession 
is  a  privilege  which  I  greatly  appre- 
ciate. If  I  can,  in  any  small  measure, 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion  by 
any  helpful  suggestion,  it  will  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  do  so. 

If  I  have  been  successful  in  anj-  de- 
.gree  in  compelling  the  functioning  of 
business  training  in  the  every  day  life 
of  my  students,  it  is  the  result  of 
eternal  vigilance,  constant  watchful- 
ness, and  a  spirit  of  most  kindly  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  students  and 
their  parents. 

Customs  have  changed,  business 
practices  have  been  evolved  and  de- 
veloped beyond  all  metes  and  bounds 
of  earlier  days.  But  ever,  through  all 
changing  time,  ideals  and  principles 
and    true   character    remain    the    same. 


and  character  is  what  must  precede 
all  superficial  attainments.  Business 
of  today  is  a  vast,  complex  credit  sys- 
tem. Credit,  in  all  its  interrelations, 
rests  on  man's  inherent  faith  in  his 
feilowmen.  Faith  must  rest  on  a  sen- 
sible foundation  of  belief  in  the  integ- 
rity of  those  with  whom  we  deal.  And 
integrity  is  but  another  name  for 
character.  To  my  mind  it  is  manifest 
that  those  who  in  a  few  years  shall 
transact  the  business  of  the  nation 
must  be  trained  in  the  wa^'  of  upright 
and  honorable  citizenship.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  economic  suicide. 
If,  even  in  part,  the  teacher  makes 
the  school,  is  it  not  self-evident  that 
he  or  she  must  in  large  measure  repre- 
sent the  ideals  toward  which  the  stu- 
dents are  urged  to  aspire? 

It  is  my' firm  belief  that  an  essential 
part  of  the  training  of  the  commercial 
teacher  should  consist  of  actual  busi- 
ness experience.  His  personal  exper- 
iences will  prove  an  impetus  to  the 
students:  he  will  meet  them  on  com- 
mon ground,  and  yet  guide  them 
aright.  I  believe  most  heartily  in  the 
value  of  the  companionable  teacher, 
comradeship  and  dignity  are  not  an- 
l?gonistic.  Dare  we  ignore  the  bal- 
ance prescription:  "Eight  hours  for 
v.or'K,  eight  hours  for  sleep  and  eight 
hours  for  what  you  will?"  Fellow 
teachers,  j'our  students  are  going  to 
have  their  so-called  "good  times;"  it 
i>;  your  dutv  to  so  supervise  those 
"uond  times"  that  all  unconsciously 
they   will  be  kept  under  your  influence. 

in  these  days  how  dare  anyone  as- 
sume to  teach  business  subjects  with- 
out the  understanding  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  business?  .\ccording  to  the 
new  psychology  education  is  only 
worth  while  which  eventually  enriches 
the  community  with  a  high  type  of 
service.  Can  we  so  direct  the  work  in 
every  class  we  teach  as  to  bring  about 
this  result? 

While  teaching  the  principles  of 
shorthand  1  emphasize  the  value  of 
good  business-like  habits  from  the 
first,  the  use  of  proper  material  and 
the  correct  handling  of  the  same,  thor- 
uvnh  preparation  and  enthusiasm  for 
efficiency.  Repeat,  reiterate,  review 
and  encourage  seem  to  be  the  best 
watchwords.  Often  I  place  some  good 
article  or  auotation  on  the  board.  The 
dictation  material  should  cover  a 
scope  as  wide  as  practicable.  .Any- 
thing which  gives  good  material  for 
vocab"lary  building,  which  enlightens 
the  mind,  which  keeps  the  student  in 
touch  with  live  topics.  It  is  the  ''all- 
aroundness"  of  education  which 
counts  in  business. 

Mv  course  in  commercial  corre- 
spondence includes  the  usual  techni- 
calities of  letter-writing  much  of 
business  ethics  and  instruction  in  gen- 
eral business  training.  Local  names 
are  used  in  almost  every  exercise. 
f-"ach  rlay  the  students  know  they  may 
expect  some  phase  of  their  home  or 
comnnmitv  life  to  function  in  the  gen- 
eral principle  learned  from  the  text. 

Commercial  law  is  surely  one  of  the 
host  means  of  teaching  right  living, 
justice,  moral  as  well  as  legal  obliga- 


tions and  a  fine  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others. 

Keeping  ever  in  mind  the  thought 
that  whatsoever  the  student  learns 
:  hould  function  in  his  daily  life,  I  pre- 
j.ared  my  own  course  in  Office  Prac- 
tice for  our  school.  This  course  em- 
phasizes the  home  interests  and  gives 
them  an  insight  into  commercial  life 
while  adding  dignity,  prestige,  and  in- 
terest to  rural  activities.  A  co-part- 
nership is  formed.  The  business  in- 
creases, and  traveling  salesmen  are 
engaged,  legal  difficulties  arise  and  all 
the  preliminary  steps  of  a  law  suit  are 
carried  out,  civic  duties  demand  atten- 
tion and  in  every  possiljle  way  the 
student  does  daily  the  many  tasks  he 
will  have  to  do  in  any  position. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  A  TEACHER'S 
BEING  A  PRACTICAL 

WRITER 
Hermann  F.  Post,  Chicago 
.\lr.  President  and  Friends: 

l-^verj-  battle  ship,  every  skyscraper, 
typewriter,  or  statue,  in  fact  every 
material  result  must  first  have  its  in- 
ception in  the  mind  of  man;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  in  order  to  obtain  suc- 
cessful results  in  teaching  shorthand, 
the  teacher  must  have  in  his  own  mind 
a  picture  of  the  work  he  is  to  do. 
Men  are  paid  in  every  line  of  work 
for  the  degree  of  dependability  they 
have.  It  does  not  take  very  much 
dependability  or  education  to  wave  a 
red  flag  and  signal  people  aw-ay  in 
case   of  danger. 

The  earning  power  or  ability  of  a 
man  that  plans  a  railroad  system  is 
infinitely  more  than  the  class  above 
mentioned,  and  he  earns  infinitely 
more.  A  stenographer  is  paid  because 
he  is  dependable  in  the  regular  course 
of  business  and  in  emergencies;  he  is 
paid  also  for  what  he  can  do.  And 
the  more  dependable  he  is  the  more 
money  he  is  going  to  get. 

You,  as  teachers,  out  of  the  mate- 
rial you  have  to  work  with,  are  trying 
lo  make  the  students  be  the  most  de- 
pc-ndable.  as  well  as  expert  stenog- 
raphers, that  is  possible.  Of  course, 
you  cannot  make  experts  out  of  every 
one. 

Why  is  it  that  there  are  so  many 
mediocre  stenographers,  and  so  few 
experts,  proportionately  speaking?  In 
order  to  secure  a  position  in  a  high 
school,  teaching  history,  of  geometry, 
or  any  subject  like  that,  the  teacher 
must  be  far  in  advance  of  the  student, 
or  he  cannot  even  get  the  position. 
X'ow.  in  teaching  shorthand,  w'hy 
should  not  the  teacher  also  be  an  ex- 
pert? In  other  words,  he  or  she  must 
have  a  reserve  knowledge,  and  be- 
cause of  that  reserve  knowledge  the 
teacher  can  teach  the  subject  very 
much   better. 

The  shorthand  teacher  that  can  do 
what  he  teaches  has  the  added  respect 
of  his  pupils,  and  they  w'ork  a  great 
deal  more  earnestly  because  the 
teacher  knows   his   business. 

To  secure  a  position  in  the  high 
•  rhools,  I  understand  that  the  require- 
ment in  nine  out  of  ten  high  schools 
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is  that  the  teacher  have  an  academic 
training.  Which  teacher  is  going  to 
get  the  best  results,  the  college  train- 
ed teacher  without  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  shorthand,  or  the  teacher  with 
good  foundational  educational  work 
who  has  learned  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience and  can  do  what  he  teaches? 

Which  teacher  is  going  to  do  the 
iietter  work,  the  one  that  can  demon- 
strate by  his  own  ability  and  the  fact 
tlial  he  has  been  through  the  exper- 
ience himself,  or  the  one  who  has  been 
tlirough  the  college  and  secured  the 
theoretical  training  there? 

A  college  graduate  comes  at  things 
more  deliberately;  when  writing 
shorthand  the  thing  to  be  considered 
most  is  the  alertness  of  a  newsboy; 
that  the  training  a  newsbo}'  had  in 
selling  papers  on  the  street  would  be 
of  more  value  to  him  than  the  fact  he 
had  been  through  college.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  high  school  teacher  that 
could  do  the  best  work  would  be  the 
college  graduate  that  had  the  practi- 
cal  experience. 

Is  it  worth  while  for  a  teacher  to 
Ijecome  a  practical  writer?  I  think  it 
is.  This  summer  Mr.  Magoon  spent 
a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  Chicago 
courts,  with  his  note  book  and  pen, 
getting  first  hand  experience. 

How  many  teachers  have  even  been 
in  court?  It  was  suggested  to  me  this 
noon  that  a  teacher  should  prepare 
himself  to  handle  reporting  or  become 
expert  in  his  work,  so  that  he  can  go 
to  the  business  college  man  and  say 
"I  can  do  reporting.  Whenever  you 
want  any  addresses  or  lectures  re- 
ported, or  things  like  that,  I  can  go 
out  and  handle  them  for  you."  Be- 
cause of  this  ability  you  will  be  worth 
that  much  more  from  an  advertising 
standpoint. 

No  matter  in  what  line  of  work  you 
aie,  if  you  have  an  expert  knowledge 
of  shorthand,  you  are  going  to  be 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  if  you 
have  not. 

So,  in  closing.  I  want  to  suggest 
that,  in  order  to  best  prepare  your 
students,  that  you  be  a  leader,  a 
moulder  of  young  people,  that  j-ou  be 
a  way  shower,  and  not  simply  a 
preacher. 


Thursday,    December   30,    9:30    A.    M. 
DEVELOPING  TYPISTS 
Mrs.  L.  Mae  Smith,  Chicago 

In  starting  a  class  of  beginners,  I 
.give  them  a  little  general  information 
regarding  touch  typewriting,  telling 
them  what  it  is,  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  it,  and  the  necessity  of 
concentratin.g  their  minds  on  the 
work,  in  order  to  form  correct  habits. 

In  the  first  lesson  instructions  are 
given  as  to  the  proper  insertion  of  the 
paper,  parts  of  the  machine  which  will 
be  used  in  the  first  few  lessons,  as 
the  paper  guide,  twirler,  paper  clips, 
carriage  spacer,  etc.:  next  the  proper 
position  at  the  machine,  including  po- 
sition of  body  and  arms.  Then  I  il- 
lustrate, slowly  and  repeatedly,  pro- 
ner  hand  position,  proper  action  for 
hrnds.  fingers  and  wrists,  explaining 
V'!'y  he  must  follow  and  how  essential 


this  will  be  in  all  of  his  work.  Then, 
after  placing  fingers  in  the  correct 
hand  position,  let  him  strike  tli*  keys 
as  you  name  them,  following  the  out- 
lines of  the  first  lesson  in  the  text, 
giving  him  plenty  of  time. 

Evenness  of  touch  is  very  essential 
from  the  beginning,  and  one  method 
that  I  find  is  helpful  in  getting  this  is 
io  tell  the  student  to  listen  to  the 
stroke  against  the  platen  as  he  writes, 
although  a  great  many  students  can 
progress  more  rapidly  by  my  sitting 
down  at  the  machine  and  writing  for 
them. 

Instructions  are  given  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  lesson,  until  the  keyboard 
has  l)een   covered. 

.\fter  covering  the  keyboard  as  far 
as  the  alphabet,  alphabetical  rhythm 
drills  are  started  —  our  typewriting 
periods  are  1  hour  45  minutes  for  all 
students  that  are  not  in  dictation 
classes  in  shorthand.  Of  this  time  15 
p.iinutes  are  devoted  to  rhythm  drills, 
tiiree  days  in  the  week.  All  classes 
that  are  in  the  room,  whether  advanc- 
ed or  not,  take  the  same  drill. 

The  method  in  handling  this  is  to 
count  by  tapping  at  first,  repeating  the 
letters  as  I  tap  them;  as  they  grow 
rapid  I  keep  time  by  tapping  only. 
Durin.g  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  drill 
work  I  pass  through  the  room  col- 
lecting the  papers,  and  when  I  come 
to  a  student  who  I  think  needs  more 
practice  I  assign  the  alphabet  to  be 
written  perfectly  fifty  times,  and  put 
on  my  dsk  before  going  any  further 
vi'ith  his  work  that  day;  and  so  on 
over  the  room.  The  classes  are 
brought  up  to  53  strokes  in  16  sec- 
onds, that  is  about  as  fast  as  one  can 
lap  evenly.  A  large  nuinber  in  my 
classes  can  write  the  alphabet  four- 
teen times  a  minute  after  six  weeks' 
work  in  theory.  A  young  lady  who 
had  had  only  three  weeks  of  theory 
work  wrote  the  alphabet  eleven  times 
a  minute,  perfectly,  in  a  three  minute 
test. 

Alphabetical  Rhythm  Drills  will  be 
found  helpful  as  to  touch,  accuracy, 
speed  in  fingering,  speed  in  returning 
carriage,  and,  last  but  not  least,  con- 
centration. 

The  theory  work  takes  from  two 
and  one-half  to  three  months. 

The  right  kind  of  speed  is  brain 
speed.  Tlie  stead3'  goin.g  typist,  whose 
lirain  and  fingers  work  in  conjunction, 
is  the  one  who  wins,  but  the  product 
of  the  frantic,  thoughtless  rusher  is 
nothing. 

W^riting  the  same  letter  many  times 
to  gain  speed  ranks  in  value  with  re- 
writing alphalietical  sentences  They 
enable  the  student  to  experience  the 
pleasure  of  continuous,  unhalting 
typewriting. 

I  make  a  practice  of  .giving  the  class 
a  ten  minute  copying  test  twice  a 
week.  usin,g  for  cooy  the  printed  mat- 
ter which  is  furnished  by  the  Reining- 
ton    and   Underwood   companies. 

Right  here  I  might  say  I  have  su- 
pervision over  the  students'  typewrit- 
in.g  work  from  the  time  they  enter  the 
shorthand  department  until  they  finish 
their  course. 


EXCERPTS   FROM  THE  DISCUS- 
SION OF  ENGLISH 
By  Miss  Van  Sant 

English  is  the  coin  of  the  realm, 
and  every  student  who  goes  through 
our  hands  and  receives  dictation  from 
our  lips,  transcribes  it  on  his  type- 
writer, and  brings  it  to  us  for  correc- 
tion, is  inevitably  getting  an  education 
in  English.  This  is  the  only  kind  of 
English  that  I  know  how  to  teach. 

1  teach  something  of  a  vocabulary 
along  with  the  shorthand  instruction 
because  when  I  dictate  things  to  my 
students  I  like  to  have  them  know 
what  it  means  so  I  explain  what  it 
means,  or  if  none  of  us  know,  teach- 
ers, and  all,  then  we  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  find  out  what  this  letter 
means.  Some  one  has  a  brother,  or  a 
fatiier,  working  in  a  railroad  office; 
very  well,  he  takes  this  letter  to  him 
and  finds  out  what  it  means — tells  us 
the  next  day  what  all  these  things 
mean  about  rates — the  things  we  don't 
understand.  In  that  way,  we  do  some 
vocabulary  building.  In  connection 
with  the  spelling  work  some  vocabu- 
lary work  is  done,  and  I  presume  all 
this  is  in  the  teaching  of  English,  but 
it  is  not  truly  the  English  class. 

One  other  idea  I  use  in  trying  to 
teach  English  is  presenting  to  my 
students  only  good  English.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  material  which  comes  to 
our  hands  as  teachers  is  badly  select- 
ed, a  great  deal  of  it  needs  revision, 
and  I  try  never  to  go  before  a  class 
with  a  bundle  of  letters  or  other  dic- 
tation matter  without  first  reading  it 
over  and  revising  the  English,  mak- 
ing it  good  English,  making  it  sen- 
sible En.glish.  and  making  it  direct 
English. 

Business  is  itself  a  great  education. 
There  isn't  a  teacher  here  probably 
v,'ho  has  been  in  the  teaching  work 
long  enough  to  see  the  development 
of  her  product,  who  can  not  tell  of 
instances  where  the  stupid  boy  or 
girl  has  made  brilliant  business  men 
or  women.  I  can  look  back  over  my 
teaching  career  and  think  about  the 
little  Miss  Nelson  who  was  so  nearly 
a  failure  as  a  student  that  it  seemed 
to  us  she  never  would  make  a  stenog- 
rapher, even  of  the  lowest  type,  and 
when  she  dropped  out  of  the  school 
we  presumed  that  her  own  good  judg- 
ment, if  she  had  any.  and  the  judg- 
ment of  her  parents  would  consign 
her  to  a  place  in  somebody's  kitchen 
or  behind  the  counter,  and  then  one 
day  five  years  later  we  got  a  tele- 
phone message.  "Send  us  a  stenog- 
raoher;  if  you  have  another  one  like 
Miss  Nelson,  we  want  her.  She  has 
been  with  us  for  the  past  four  years 
and  she  is  by  all  odds  the^  finest 
stenographer  we  ever  had  in  our 
office."  And  my  father  said.  "Unfor- 
tunately we  haven't  another  one  like 
Miss    Nelson." 

I  think  of  another  boy  who  came 
from  the  wilds  of  Kansas  and  after 
about  eight  months  —  not  eight 
months  but  five  and  one-half  in  the 
school  and  two  and  one-half  in  an 
office — came  up  one  day  and  said: 
"If     anybody     had      told     me     eight 
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months  ago  when  1  was  down  in  Kan- 
sas getting  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  carrying  swill  to  the 
pigs,  that  eight  months  later  I  would 
be  a  stenographer  for  the  general 
manager  for  one  of  the  largest  rail- 
roads on  the  continent,  I  should  have 
told  him  he  lied.  When  I  came  to 
your  school,  all  the  punctuation 
marks  I  knew  were  the  period  and  the 
comma.  I  didn't  even  know  the  rest 
of  them,  and  here  I  am  now  doing 
work  of  this  kind."  Not  that  I  had 
taught  him  so  much,  but  he  was  keen 
to  learn,  he- had  taught  himself  and 
business  had  taught  him  what  I  had 
not  been  able  to  teach  him,  and  so 
by  precept  and  example,  by  methods 
direct  and  indirect,  we  bring  the 
young  people  that  come  to  us  up  to  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  tools 
which  they  possess. 

I  know  there  are  many  of  us  teach- 
ers who  wanted  to  hear  a  talk  today 
on  direct  methods  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish ,and  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you 
that  kind  of  talk. 

Remarks  by  Sherman  Cody 

I  have  been  carrying  on  some  ex- 
periments for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  that  are  beginning  to  get  to  a 
point  where  I  can  see  what  might  be 
done,  and  the  conclusion  that  I  have 
come  to  I  am  going  to  tell  you  right 
off  at  the  beginning,  so  you  will  know 
what  I  am  driving  at.     It  is  this: 

Commercial  teachers  have  no  busi- 
ness to  be  teaching  elementary 
English  in  commercial  schools  or 
commercial  classes.  They  ought  to 
be  teaching  salesmanship  and  adver- 
tising, and  those  forms  of  practical 
English  expression  that  appeal  to  the 
making  of  the  boy  and  that  really 
mean  something.  They  are  spending 
their  time  on  elementary  spelling — 
very  elementar}-  spelling,  elementary 
punctuation — very  elementary  ounc- 
tuation,  elementary  grammar,  so  ele- 
mentarj-  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
it  has  to  be  taught  to  anybody  that 
should  take  a  commercial  course. 

The  time  in  a  commercial  school  is 
limited.  I  want  to  see  advertising  and 
salesmanship  in  every  school  in  the 
country  but  I  have  been  told  a  good 
many  times — and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  right — that  the 
time  is  limited:  the  persons  who  go 
through  have  set  their  minds  on  get- 
ting a  certain  practical  result  in  a 
certain  time,  and  the  first  thing  that 
has  to  be  done  before  }'OU  can  teach 
advertising  and  salesmanship  is  to  get 
a  drill  in  elementary  English.  Now 
that  ought  not  to  be.  I  believe,  and 
I  am  wondering  whether  you  will 
agree  with  me  or  not. 

I  believe  that  if  we  set  ourselves 
to  do  it,  we  can  unload  that  elemen- 
tary work  on  to  the  grammar  schools 
and  get  it  done.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
dream  that  we  have  all  had.  and  most 
of  us  have  said  it  is  an  impossibility. 
Well,  the  result  of  my  experiments 
has  brought  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  can  do  it,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  in  just  a  few  words  how  I  believe 
it  can  be  done. 

We  know  that  the  boy  or  girl  who 
comes     from     the     grammar     school 


doesn't  know  any  grammar.  I  won-< 
der  if  we  know  how  little  grammar  he 
knows,  how  absolutely  no  grammar 
he  knows.  I  have  been  working  on 
ability  tests,  tests  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  first  the  elementary  edu- 
cation that  is  absolutel}'  indispensable 
to  any  work  in  the  business  office  and 
that  plus  an  elementary  test  on  gram- 
mar, with  twenty  problems  like  this: 
Would  you  say,  "I  have  went  to 
school,"  or  "I  have  gone  to  school?" 
Would  you  say,  "I  have  did  it  al- 
ready," or  "I  have  done  it  already," 
or  "I  did  it  already?"  Now  those  are 
just  simple  questions — so  elementary, 
so  fundamental  that  every  person 
w-ho  comes  from  a  cultivated  home 
should  be  able  to  answer  them  even 
if  he  has  never  studied  grammar  in 
his   life. 

One  hundred  boys  from  the  Chi- 
cago grammar  schools  who  went  to 
the  Sears-Roebuck  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
enter  a  prize  contest  for  scholarships 
in  a  commercial  school  took  that  test, 
and  what  grade  do  you  think  they 
made  on  it?  They  didn't  know  one 
thing  about  the  subject.  Fifty  per 
cent,  is  the  minimum.  This  average 
was  58.28  per  cent.,  or  if  you  put  that 
on  a  scale  of  100,  thej-  knew  16  per 
cent,  of  grammar. 

A  simple  spelling  test  was  given 
them.  The  kind  of  test  words  used 
in  all  business  letters,  common  or- 
dinary words  taken  from  letters— 543 
words,  which  constitute  seven-eighths 
of  all  the  words  used  in  two  thousand 
letters  examined.  Any  boy  should 
spell  90  per  cent,  of  those  words. 
These  hundred  boys  averaged  85  per 
cent.  Now  if  85  per  cent,  is  the  aver- 
age you  can  imagine  what  some  of 
them   did. 

Last  year  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  charge  of  some  boys  in  the 
7th  and  8th  grades  as  well  as  in  the 
high  schools,  and  I  undertook  to 
teach  this  most  elementary  English  to 
all  of  them  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  I  found  out  that  boys  in  the 
7th  and  8th  grades  can  learn  elemen- 
tary English  more  easily  than  they 
can  in  the  high  school.  Why?  The 
explanation  is  very  simple.  In  the 
high  school,  they  have  got  the  wrong 
thing  driven  into  their  mind  so  deeply 
that  it  takes  a  lot  of  work  to  gef  it 
out.  It  takes  time  to  get  it  out  and 
then  time  to  put  the  right  thing  in, 
and  getting  the  wrong  thing  out  is  the 
biggest  end  of  the  problem.  The  7th 
and  Sth  grade  boys  haven't  got  those 
wrong  things  so  far  into  their  minds 
that  it  takes  so  long  to  get  them  out. 

."Vs  I  said,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  since  this  work  can  be 
done  more  easily  in  the  grammar 
school  than  it  can  in  the  high  school 
or  m  a  private  commercial  school, 
and  as  we  need  that  time  in  the  com- 
mercial courses  to  teach  advertising 
and  salesmanship  and  some  other  im- 
portant things — but  those  especially, 
and  as  that  is  the  kind  of  English  that 
we  ought  to  be  teaching  there,  we 
want  to  make  the  grammar  schools 
do  the  work  that  they  can  do  better 
than  we  can. 
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to  find  even  a  semblance  of  the  name 
or  any  remnant  of  the  bodies  I  liave 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Porter,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

My  relations  with  the  Stenotype 
Company  have  been  most  pleasant  in 
every  respect  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
stand  here  tonight  and  say  my  rela- 
tions with  the  people  of  the  Steno- 
type Company,  have  been  a  clean  rec- 
ord all  the  way  through,  leaving  most 
pleasant   recollections. 

History  seems  to  be  the  subject  of 
the  interesting  speaker  preceeding  me 
and  we  are  all  aware  of  great  changes 
that  have  taken  place.  Our  honored 
friends  here  tonight  have  a  clearer 
idea  and  a  greater  realization  of 
what  these  changes  meant.  If  we 
are  favored  with  years  as  they  have 
been,  we  shall  look  back  and  recall 
Stenotypy  as  one  of  the  potent  fac- 
tors' in  our  earlier  days,  having 
wrouglit  vast  revelations  in  Commer- 
cial Education.  There  will  be  further 
progress  in  the  development  of  this 
machine.  Wonderful  progress  has  al- 
ready been  made  and  when  we  recall 
the  sentiment  and  the  spirit  in  which 
these  changes  have  been  and  are  be- 
ing made,  we  cannot  help  putting  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  doing  our 
part.  I  am  sure  that  no  matter  what 
our  experience  may  be  in  years  to 
come,  we  shall  always  be  glad  that  we 
were  associat«d  with  the  Stenotype 
Company  and  tlie  "Bowen   Brothers." 

J.  W.  Fish,  Chicago,  111. 

"Live  Wires,"  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
would  be  an  appropriate  subject,  it 
seems  to  me  for  this  occasion.  The 
term,  "Live  Wires''  has  become  syn- 
onymous with  the  words  Stenotype, 
Stenopy  and  Stenotypists.  The  words 
"Live  Wire"  have  heretofore  meant 
danger,  but  there  must  be  civilizing 
influence  in  everything,  and  there 
came  into  our  midst  an  organization 
which  has  but  a  new  meaning,  one 
that  is  full  of  pep,  into  these 
words.  This  influence  is  contagious, 
it  has  spread  throughout  .the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  lan'd  - — it  ra- 
diated North,  South,  East  and  West. 
Last  year  when  I  was  elected 
as  head  of  this  association  my  first 
congratulation  came  from  R.  M.;  a 
few  days  later  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  Stenotype  sec- 
tion, Mr.  Rasmussen;  and  I  have  re- 
ceived voluntary  offers  from  Steno- 
type boosters  all  along  the  way.  This 
machine  is  making  Live  Wires  of  us 
all!  School  men,  teachers,  students, 
graduates,  and  it  is  being  passed  un- 
til its  effect  is  being  felt  upon  the  bus- 
iness man.  I  am  sure  it  is'  a  pleasure 
for  me  and  for  us  all  to  be  associated 
here  this  evening  with  a  bunch  of 
"Live  Wires,"  including  the  liveliest 
of  live  wires,  Mr.  R.  M.  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
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THE     PRESIDENT'S     GREETING 

ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Fellow 
Teachers:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  welcome  you  to  the  nineteenth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Penman- 
ship Teacher's  Association.  I  want  to 
extend  to  you  a  fraternal  welcome, 
and  I  hope  that  the  glad  hand  of  fel- 
lowship and  good  will  may  be  a  spec- 
ial feature  of  this  meeting  so  that 
great  good  may  be  accomplished. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
question  of  broader  training  or  a  bet- 
ter preparation  for  teachers  of  pen- 
manship. No  effort  has  been  made  by 
this  association  to  keep  the  penman- 
ship teachers  who  are  at  work  up 
with  the  general  advancement  of  edu- 
ation,  or  even  raise  the  standard  for 
those  entering  the  profession. 

Professor  Kaunas  says,  "The  aim 
of  commercial  education  is  to  awake 
a  profound  interest  in  business,  to 
train  youth  to  appreciation  of  the 
functions  of  business  and  business 
practices,  to  inform  hinj  as  to  the  his- 
tory of  industry  and  trade,  to  awaken 
interest  in  its  future,  to  train  him  to 
keep  his  eye  open  to  business  possi- 
bilities; to  inspire  him  with  hearty  re- 
sponsibility for  business  in  all  of  its 
branches,  to  inspire  him  to  become  a 
successful  business  man  and  a  useful 
one  as  well;  to  beget  in  man  a  public 
spirit;  to  excite  an  interest  in  the 
highest  walks  of  society;  in  a  word  to 
become  a  public  spirited,  intelligent, 
well  educated  successful  man  of  af- 
fairs." It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
the  great  aim  of  all  education. 

The  penmanship  teacher  should 
read  the  articles  in  the  best  magazines 
relating  to  commerce,  finance  and  in- 
dustry, as  an  aid  in  English  and  also 
to  learn  njpre  about  business. 

For  furtler  reading  I  would  suggest 
a  little  Bulletin  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
entitled  "A  Teacher's  Professional  Li- 
brary." It  contains  a  classified  list  of 
one  hundred  titles.  Another  medium 
that  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  is 
the  correspondence  schools.  To  those 
who  feel  the  need  of  stimulation  and 
instruction,  they  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose. 

I  have  talked  with  various  penmen 
and  a  few  of  them  claim  they  do  not 
have  time  to  read  at  all,  while  others 
say  they  read  but  that  it  is  haphazard 
and  not  according  to  any  systematic 
course  of  study.  In  checking  up  the 
work  done  for  credit  at  various  insti- 
tution of  learning  so  that  it  may  count 
towards  a  degree,  they  learn  that  such 
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subjects  as  they  have  studied  are  not 
according  to  any  selected  course  of 
reading  or  study;  and  that  it  has  been 
made  more  emphatic  that  study  ac- 
cording to  some  systematic  outline  is 
the  only  one  worth  while.  Penmen 
have  had  a  tendency  to  accept  only 
such  studies  as  appealed  to  their  likes, 
and  it  is  very  evident  that  the  pen- 
manship teacher  will  have  to  give  and 
take  in  this  adjustment  that  is  sure 
to  come. 

The  training  of  our  teachers  has  to 
a  great  extent  been  theoretical,  but  the 
training  of  a  penmanship  teacher  must 
at  least  be  practical.  More  emphasis 
placed  on  the  real  needs  of  those  be- 
ing educated,  better  appreciation  of 
their  own  interest  on  the  part  of  pros- 
pective teachers,  and  a  correction  of 
the  false  notion  of  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  the  subject  of  penman- 
ship; these  and  other  influences  are 
sure  to  operate  in  changing  present 
conditions. 

Ill  many  places  teachers  of  penman- 
ship must  be  able  to  teach  any  of  the 
commercial  subjects  in  order  to  be 
eligible  to  a  position  with  certain 
schools.  The  demand  for  the  old  time 
teacher  of  penmanship  and  nothing 
else,  is  passing  very  rapidly,  and  to 
secure  a  situation  of  any  importance 
he  must  be  able  to  fit  in  any  position 
with  harmony.  Of  course  in  the  mat- 
ter of  supervising  where  it  calls  for  a 
l)roader  training  than  that  of  the  or- 
dinary teacher  of  penmanship,  we  find 
It  quite  different.  To  be  an  efficient 
supervisor,  one  must  read  and  study 
all  the  time,  because  he  is  coming  in 
contact  with  men  and  women  of  lib- 
eral  training  and  broad  experience. 

I, urge  that  the  intelligence  of  this 
association  give  to  the  question  of 
broader  training  or  a  better  prepara- 
tion for  teachers  of  penmanship,  most 
serious  consideration,  and  I  ask  for 
a  committee  of  three  to  be  appointed 
during  the  time  of  this  convention,  to 
serve  for  a  period  of  two  years,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  confer  with  pen- 
men, teachers  of  penmanship,  teachers 
of  commercial  subjects,  with  Deans  of 
the  various  schools  of  economics,  ac- 
counts and  finance,  planning  a  course 
of  study  covering  penrnanship,  en- 
grossing, drawing,  designing,  methods 
of  teaching,  supervising,  psychology, 
commercial  law,  commerce,  industry, 
finance,  sociology,  economics,  and 
business  organization  and  manage- 
ment, coupled  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  relation  of  technical 
subjects    to    the    general    science    of 


business.  Such  subjects  would  give  a 
broader  training  and  I  believe  they 
shall  meet  with  the  approval  of  all 
concerned. 

I  trust  that  this  recommendation 
will  be  concurred  in  by  the  associa- 
tion, that  we  may  go  on  record  as 
being  ready  and  willing  to  help  raise 
the  standard  for  teachers  of  penman- 
ship. School  men  are  demanding  it 
and  shall  we  still  follow  or  are  we 
ready  and  willing  to  take  the  lead?  If 
such  a  plan  is  set  in  motion  and  has 
the  backing  of  this  association,  it  will 
put  penmanship  in  the  place  where  it 
will  demand  the  respect  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  traditional  studies. 


Discussion 


Mr.  Stryker:  If  we  wanted  to  make 
our  work  count  for  something,  we 
must  definitel}'  outline  a  course  in 
penmanship  and  give  the  broadening 
subjects  along  with  it,  and  give  them 
a  normal  school  diploma.  If  they 
don't  do  all  the  work,  we  give  them  a 
certificate  recognizing  the  work  along 
the   lines   they  have   done. 

In  this  course,  we  require  five  se- 
mesters of  penmanship  with  some  out- 
side practice,  if  at  all  possible.  This 
will  include  two  semesters  of  plain 
business  writing,  some  special  pen- 
manship, and  it  will  also  include 
teaching  penmanship  in  the  normal 
school. 

In  that  course,  there  will  be  one 
semester  of  psychology,  one  semester 
of  theory  of  education,  one  semester 
of  history  of  education  as  applied  to 
this  particular  subject. 

Mr.  Zaner:  This  is  a  topic  that 
comes  home  to  me. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  committee 
appointed  which  would  take  time 
enough  to  find  out  what  the  subjects 
are  t1iat  should  be  taught.  We  are 
very  anxious  to  discover  just  what  the 
best  subjects  are,  the  ones  that  will 
bt  recognized  most  generally,  in  order 
that  we  may  possibly  gauge  our  work 
to  meet  those  requirements. 

Mr.  Savage:  It  seems  to  me  that 
while,  of  course,  it  is  of  importance 
that  the  teacher  himself  should  be 
given  credit  for  what  training  he  has 
had  in  penmanship  or  specializing  in 
his  own  subject,  yet  as  it  is  with 
every  other  subject,  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  places  where  we  as 
penmen  ought  to  try  to  place  our  ed- 
ucators and  those  responsible  for  the 
training  of  the  children,  is  the  public 
schools,  as  our  president  has  just  said, 
T  doubt  if  there  are  many  public 
schools  that  allow  credits  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Davis:  Referring  to  Mr.  Sav- 
age's statement  relative  to  giving  pu- 
pils in  the  grades  credit,  it  seems  that 
it  is  largely  a  matter  of  educating  the 
teacher.  When  the  teacher  is  able  to 
demonstrate  practical  writing,  is  able 
to  write  a  practical  hand  himself,  he 
would  naturally  require  a  higher 
standard  than  the  teacher  who  is  not 
able  to  demonstrate  it. 
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MECHANICAL    DEVICES 
C.  A.  Faust,  Chicago 

Mr.  Faust:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  trying  for 
many  years  to  get  results  in  writing 
second  to  none,  and  to  get  them  in  the 
quickest  possible  time.  If  I  could  dis- 
cover something  that  would  save  time 
in  getting  these  results,  I  thought  it 
would  help  others.  Several  years  ago 
i  invented  the  miograph.  It  was  used 
largely  in  the  parochial  schools  and 
very  good  results  were  obtained.  I 
discovered  that  several  of  New  York 
pupils  would  have  to  get  a  better  po- 
sition before  they  got  to  the  pen  and 
inl;  period,  so  I  thought  of  a  scheme 
to  prevent  the  wrong  position  at  the 
beginning. 

I  then  invented  the  arrangement 
that  goes  on  the  pencil. 

Xow  I  understand  that  there  are 
other  appliances  besides  these  that  I 
have  invented,  and  if  they  are  better 
1  will  recommend  them  instead  of 
mine.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  the 
position,  and  I  use  a  special  paper  so 
there  will  be  no  guess  work.  Then 
instead  of  telling  the  child  to  go  two 
inches  to  the  right  or  two  inches  up 
or  down,  I  have  the  paper  ruled  in 
proper  spaces  of  one  and  seven- 
eighths  inches.  I  claim  that  when  a 
cliild  goes  beyond  two  inches,  he  has 
forced  the  position,  and  that  if  the 
arm  is  not  used  for  that  distance,  then 
he  should  move  the  arm.  The  third 
thing  he  will  do  is  to  get  too  far  up 
or  back,  so  instead  of  that  I  have  him 
move  the  paper  and  I  use  the  paper 
ruled  in  sections. 

Miss  Miller,  the  teacher  of  the  Mad- 
den school,  has  followed  out  my  plan 
to  the  letter  in  using  the  blackboard 
stencils,  using  the  paper,  the  pencil 
blanks  and  the  miograph,  where  the 
pupils  needed  help  in  getting  correct 
position  for  pen  and  ink. 

This  little  girl  here,  six  years  of 
age,  will  write  for  you,  and  you  can 
see  for  yourself  whether  she  uses 
muscular  movement. 

Miss  Lucinda  Miller,  of  Lake  Coun- 
try, and  from  a  little  rural  school,  is 
here  and  she  will  show  you  just  how 
she  used  muscidar  movement.  You 
say,  "Suppose  pupils  get  into  the  habit 
of  using  these  stencils,  can  they  then 
discard  them?"  I  visited  a  school 
after  they  had  been  using  that  about 
two  months.  I  said  to  Miss  Miller, 
"Why  do  they  use  this  miograph? 
Haven't  they  got  their  positions?" 
She  said.  "Well  I  guess  so,  but  they 
have  discarded  their  other  holders. 
We  found  enough  holders  to  supply 
the  class,  and  they  wrote  along  with 
the  other  holders  just  as  well." 

Mr.  Faust:  Xow  here  is  a  class  of 
thirtj'-eight  pupils  from  five  j'ears  up 
who  are  using  the  movement  just  the 
same  as  this  little  girl,  and  they  do 
it  day  in  and  day  out  in  all  their 
work.  Now  if  it  can  be  done  in  two 
schools  over  in  Lake  County  and  a 
school  in  St.  Charles  where  children 
in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades 
use  it,  it  can  be  done  anywhere. 

Why  do  the  pupils  write  on  the  side 
of  the  hand?    To  see  their  work.    The 


finger  is  so  far  down  that  they  can't 
see  their  work.  Why  do  they  get 
clear  down  on  the  end  of  the  pencil? 
Because  they  want  to  make  a  heavy 
line;  then  they  can  see.  The  farther 
down  they  get,  the  heavier  the  line. 
Xow  I  have  arranged  so  that  when 
the  finger  is  in  the  little  cup,  it  is 
back  the  proper  distance,  and  the  mo- 
ment they  get  the  hand  on  the  side,  it 
throws  the  pencil  off  the  paper. 

Mr.  Roush:  About  that  stencil — are 
they  to  go  to  the  board  and  make  the 
oval  inside  that  stencil? 

Mr.  Faust:  No,  they  simply  draw 
the  outlines  in  that  stencil;  after  they 
make  the  outlines,  the  teacher  counts 
for  them.  They  have  two  or  three  of 
these  groups  and  the  teacher  counts 
for  them  first  without  the  chalk — just 
using   the   finger. 

Mr.  Rogers:  Mr.  Faust,  do  these 
little  girls  use  the  same  freedom  in 
starting  out  with  the  work  as  you 
have  outlined  it  with  the  ruled  paper 
that  they  use  now  at  their  desks? 

Mr.  Faust:  They  must  use  the  same 
freedom.  If  they  get  their  hand  over 
on  the  side,  there  is  none  of  the  finger 
motion.  You  can't  make  that  pen  go 
two  spaces  up  or  down  using  finger 
movement. 


Tuesday,  December  28,  1915 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  9:45  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Race,  vice-president. 

Mr.  Race:  The  first  topic  is,  "Can 
:i  Teacher  Teach  Writing  Without 
Training,"  by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Lakey, 
I'Ji.  D..  of  the  English  High  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Lakey:  The  kind  of  penman- 
ship that  interests  me  is  not  the  flour-, 
ishing  writing.  I  attempt  nothing  but 
the  plainest  kind  of  business  writing. 

First,  I  insist  on  my  pupils  getting 
the  movement,  the  next  the  form,  and 
next   the   spacing.  , 

Perhaps  you  remember  that  case  at 
Louisville — a  girl  who  had  no  fingers 
at  all,  just  stubs,  but  who  could  write. 
i  remember  a  man  who  had  no  arms 
at  all — just  stubs,  but  by  crossing  his 
arms  in  a  certain  way  he  could  write, 
and  I  have  said  to  my  class,  "If  a  man 
can  write  without  any  arms  at  all.  for 
heaven's  sake  why  can'^t  you  write?" 
I  find  that  if  they  practice  that  kind 
of  movement,  fingers  aren't  necessary. 

The  second  thing  is  to  see  a  direct 
application.  Forty  per  cent,  of  my 
Ijoys  are  Jewish  boys  and  they  want 
to  be  shown. 

My  boys  have  to  write  under  all 
conditions.  There  is  no  objection  if 
a  boy  wants  to  make  a  P  in  a  certain 
way,  but  don't  get  things  mixed  up, 
set  it  as  simple  and  direct  as  possible. 
How  would  my  coat  look  if  one  hut- 
ton  was  white?  Get  them  all  white 
or  all  black;  get  the  uniformity. 

Here  is  a  hint  that  came  to  me  from 
another  teacher.  I  think  it  is  really 
valuable.  He  had  trouble  in  getting 
his  pupils  to  work  on  small  letters. 
So  few  make  enough  of  the  small  let- 
ters you  will  find  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  X.  you  can  make  up  a  whole 
alphabet  of  those  strokes.    Take  a  boy 


who  makes  an  A  closed  at  the  top  and 
too  broad  in  the  middle;  insist  on  get- 
ting the  small  letter  written  and  from 
the  small  a  you  can  write  the  small 
d,  g  and  q,  and  with  the  u  you  can 
.get  an  i  and  a  j.  It  is  surprising  how 
soon  it  will  work  out  if  you  can  get 
a  boy  to  see  the  relation  that  one  let- 
ter bears  to  another. 

W  hat  is  the  next  thing?  The  loop 
letters.  We  have  the  loop  letters  be- 
low and  above  the  line.  What  is  the 
next?  It  is  the  top  part  of  a  word. 
Did  you  ever  try  to  cover  the  lower 
half  of  the  word  and  see  that  you  can 
read  just  as  well  with  half  of  it 
But  if  you  cover  the  top  half  and  try 
to  read  the  lower  half,  you  can't  read 
it  as  well,  so  I  insist  that  the  boys 
get  their  capitals  and  their  loop  let- 
ters looking  well  and  the  small  letters 
are   easj-  to  get. 

There  are  one  or  two  more  things 
that  I  want  to  bring  up.  I  walk  up 
and  down  the  class,  sit  down  with  the 
boys  and  give  them  actual  work — 
some  of  the  boys  can't  get  it  at  first. 
Vou  know  we  have  some  pupils  that 
are  handicapped,  some  are  eye-mind- 
ed, some  are  ear-minded,  and  some 
hand-minded.  Take  a  sheet  of  paper, 
fold  it  in  four  parts,  and  write  a  word 
of  four  letters — like  "soon"  or  "over," 
and  have  it  stretch  out,  and  space  it 
over  that  part  of  the  paper.  I  find 
that  it  pulls  my  boys  up  remarkably 
fast  in  getting  them  down  to  the  idea 
that  if  a  word  is  to  look  well,  every 
letter  has  to  be  distinct;  if  a  sentence 
is  to  look  well,  every  word  has  to  be 
distinct. 

Plere  is  one  thing  I  find  the  boys 
are  interested  in — the  boys  like  it  and 
It  is  very  useful.  I  think  we  ought  to 
put  emphasis  where  there  is  the  great- 
est need,  so  I  have  my  boys  take  the 
i-ity  directory  of  Boston  and  find  the 
letters  used  most  frequently,  the  num- 
ber of  pages  occupied  by  each  letter. 
Some  people  practice  to  make  a  fine 
X  and  don't  use  it  any  more  than  they 
use  Chinese.  There  are  120  pages  of 
S's.  What  are  the  most  frequently 
used  letters?  S.  B  and  W.  I  happen 
to  have  three  names  and  it  is  just  as 
important  that  you  write  the  F.  E., 
as  well  as  the  L. 

First,  I  give  them  the  movement, 
second  the  form  of  the  letters,  and 
third  the  spacing  so  that  every  letter, 
every  word,  is  distinct  and  yet  the 
kind  that  a  boy  can  write  easy  and 
best. 

When  the  boy  is  interested  what 
will  he  do?  He  will  practice  for  him- 
self, he  will  try  for  Palmer  Method 
certificates  —  last  year  eighty-four  of 
iny  boys  got  them.  He  will  try  for 
certificates  of  penmanship  papers,  but 
the  thing  that  interests  him  most  is  to 
be  able  to  show  the  penmanship  of 
men  who  make  good  like  Mr.  Doner 
and  Mr.  Laird  and  Mr.  Zaner,  so 
when  I  get  their  letters,  if  there  is 
nothing  personal  in  them.  I  put  them 
up  in  the  book  case  and  they  have  a 
chance  to  see  them.  Thej-  ask  me. 
"Why  did  he  make  it  this  way  or  that 
way?"  When  you  get  the  interest  of 
a  boy.  he  is  sure  to  pull  up.  I  thank 
you.     (Applause.) 
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RESULTS    IN    PENMANSHIP 
P.  L.  Greenwood 

The  next  subject  for  this  morning's 
program  is,  "How  I  Secure  Results  in 
i^enmanship,"  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Green- 
wood, South  High  School,  Minnea- 
polis. 

Penmanship  is  introduced  the  first 
year  in  our  high  school.  Forty  min- 
utes is  devoted  to  the  subject  each 
day,  and  pupils  are  required  to  pre- 
pare work  outside  the  regular  class 
period.  Spelling  is  given  in  connec- 
tion with  it  the  second  term.  One 
credit  is  o-iven  for  each  term  s  work. 
We  have  seven  classes  at  the  present 
time  and  I  am  teaching  five  of  them. 
Besides  this  I  am  teaching  penman- 
ship to  the  grade  teachers  afternoons, 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  two  evenings 
each  week. 

n'hen  all  programs  are  definitely 
settled  we  have  the  classes  seated  al- 
phabetically. Pupils  are  then  required 
to  hand  in  specimens  of  their  writing, 
which  consists  of  capital  and  small 
letter  alphabets,  figures,  etc.  All  speci- 
mens are  criticised  with  red  ink  and  a 
check  mark  is  made  under  letters 
which  are  incorrect  so  far  as  style  is 
concerned.  They  are  then  returned  to 
the  pupils  who  make  a  note  of  incor- 
rect styles,  after  which  they  are  hied 
away  for  future  reference  and  com- 
parison. 

There  should  be  a  reason  for  teach- 
ing any  particular  style  of  letter.  We 
teach  correct  styles  indirectly,  by 
keeping  a  set  of  capitals,  small  let- 
ters, and  figures  on  the  front  black- 
board. Pupils  are  required  to  make 
a  set  of  each  as  soon  as  they  enter 
the  room.  We  have  three  reasons  for 
doing  this.  Repeating  this  every  day 
for  a  year  should  teach  correct  styles. 
Second,  it  gives  the  pupil  something 
to  do  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  room, 
and  third,  it  shows  him  his  improve- 
ment. This  work  is  filed  away  alpha- 
betically. 

A  thorough  explanation  of  the  writ- 
ing position  and  the  writing  machine 
IS  taken  up  early  in  the  course.  Indi- 
vidual help  is  given  to  pupils  who  do 
not  get  the  correct  position  at  once. 
Our  plan  of  securing  order  and  at- 
tention may  seem  a  little  out  of  the 
ordinarj'.  We  tell  our  pupils  they 
may  do  just  as  they  please,  but  when 
people  do  as  they  please  they  must  be 
careful  not  to  break  certain  laws  laid 
down  by  society.  If  they  break  these 
laws  they  must  in  some  way  pay  for 
their  mistakes.  If  they  disturb  their 
neighbors  or  disregard  instructions, 
etc.,  in  the  penmanship  class,  we  make 
a  little  mark  in  our  roll  book  and  send 
in  our  Ijill  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
This  bill  can  be  paid  by  writing  five 
pages  of  spelling  for  each  mark.  We 
try  to  convince  the  pupils  that  self 
control  is  a  very  important  thing,  and 
urge  them  to  keep  their  records  clear. 
This  plan  of  discipline  has  the  fol- 
lowing advantages: 

1.     It  teaches  the  pupil  self-control. 
3.     Saves  time  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

3.     Develops  the  habit  of  attention. 


4.  Does  away  with  the  scolding, 
lU-leeling  and  imaginary  grudges. 

Teachers  who  cannot  arouse  en- 
thusiasm among  their  pupils  will  not 
be  very  successful.  One  must  con- 
stantly devise  schemes  to  aid  along 
this  line. 

We  have  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  contests.  However,  our  reg- 
ular monthly  contest  seems  to  produce 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  Once 
each  month  pupils  hand  in  three  pag- 
es. This  work  is  judged  very  care- 
fully and  places  are  given  from  one 
down  to  the  paper  taking  last  place. 

A  number  snowing  the  pupil's  posi- 
tion in  the  contest,  is  placed  opposite 
his  name.  He  can  consult  the  roll 
book  and  learn  if  he  is  going  back- 
ward or  forward.  We  not  only  have 
a  contest  among  the  pupils  in  each 
class,  but  we  have  contests  between 
classes.  Wires  are  stretched  across 
the  side  of  the  room  for  the  papers 
of  each  class  and  the  class  winning 
first  place  has  the  top  line,  and  sec- 
ond place  has  the  second  line,  etc. 

There  is  also  a  space  to  exhibit 
about  2a  pages  of  special  work.  It  is 
quite  an  honor  to  write  a  page  good 
enough  for  this  space.  Pupils  who 
do  are  excused  from  outside  work 
three  days.  This  makes  them  work 
hard  to  get  out  of  work.  This_  con- 
test is  open  all  the  time.  Any  time  a 
pupil  can  write  a  page  good  enough  to 
replace  any  page  that  is  up,  we  give 
them  the  three  days  off. 

Pupils  are  also  excused  from  outside 
work  when  they  make  a  perfect  letter 
during  the  class  period.  They  will 
think  they  have  perfect  letters  many 
times  when  they  have  not.  I  usually 
lake  a  very  sharp,  hard  lead  pencil 
"and  correct  the  form  of  the  letters. 
This  shows  the  pupil  exactly  where 
his  mistakes  are.  The  strong  point  in 
tnis  scheme  is  the  fact  that  pupils  are 
trving  on  each  attempt  to  make  a  per- 
fect letter.  It  is  also  a  great  incen- 
tive to  pupils  who  are  poor  writers 
and  make  a  good  letter  only  occa- 
sionally. I  make  it  an  object  to  look 
for  work  that  can  be  praised.  If  you 
can  make  a  pupil  THINK  he  is  im- 
proving he  WILL  improve  because  he 
will  become  interested  and  put  more 
time  on  the  subject.  I  have  in  mind 
a  boy  who  had  the  honor  of  taking 
last  place  in  the  monthly  contest.  One 
day  he  made  three  letters  that  could 
hardly  be  criticised  and  I  passed  them 
around  in  the  class  and  challenged 
any  pupil  to  equal  them.  "This  boy 
became  enthusiastic  about  writing  and 
began  to  work,  and  was  tenth  from 
last  place  in  the  next  monthly  con- 
test. 

We  have  tried  out  another  scheme 
which  spurs  on  backward  pupils.  Any 
time  a  pupil  brings  in  extra  work  we 
place  an  X  opposite  his  name  in  the 
roll-book.  If  he  brings  in  two  extra 
pages  we  mark  X3,  if  it  is  four  pages 
X-1,  etc. 

We  try  (and  I  believe  we  are  quite 
successful  most  of  the  time")  to  make 
good  writers  of  every  pupil  entering 
our  classes.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  pupils  who  are  good  in  othersub- 
jects,  ordinarily  become  good  writers. 


1  believe  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  become  skillful  with  his  hands  un- 
less he  is  endowed  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  mentality.  Probably  this 
statement  will  be  disputed,  because 
some  people  claim  you  can  learn  to 
write  without  brains,  but  I  think  you 
will  find  the  really  good  workman 
along  any  line  of  work  is  endowed 
with  brains. 

Discussion 

Mr.  Whiteside:  I  don't  know  that 
this  is  especially  in  line  with  Mr. 
Greenwood's  work,  but  it  refers  to  a 
special  case.  In  some  of  my  classes 
1  find  it  hard  to  get  my  students  to 
think  while  they  write.  They  are  like 
a  fellow  shooting  with  a  shotgun— 
they  just  shut  their  eyes  and  pull. 
They  think  the  whole  word  at  a  time; 
they  seem  unable  to  think  of  a  letter 
or  a  stroke  at  a  time.  I  have  one  case 
that  is  very  much  that  way  now,  a 
very  peculiar  case. 

Sometimes,  I  will  have  the  whole 
class  take  the  word  "one,"  and  in  or- 
der to  get  the  full  hand  control — -I 
can't  follow  them — I  say,  "We  are  not 
practicing  writing  but  mental  drill, 
drilling  the  hand  and  mind  together." 
T  say  to  them  "Stop  at  the  top  of 
O,  N,  E,  finish— O-N-5-finish,"  some- 
times hesitating  between  each  letter; 
but  half  of  them  finish  before  I  say 
finish.  Those  of  them  that  have  no 
hand  control  can't  stop  that  but  will 
go  on.  I  have  tried  that  plan  but  it 
is  hard  to  get  them  to  think  at  all 
w'hile  writing  the  word.  This  boy  is 
very  anxious  to  learn  and  I  believe  he 
will  overcome  it.  I  would  like  to 
have  some  suggestions  to  help  me  out 
in  this  case  and  in  others. 

Mr.  Savage:  I'd  like  to  speak  of  a 
scheme  that  I  discovered  just  recently 
that  strikes  me  as  being  especially 
good  in  connection  with  counting  for 
words.  I  have  had  teachers  by  the 
score  ask  me  what  they  could  do 
when  it  comes  to  words.  Should  they 
count  for  them,  and  I  tell  them  "No," 
because  it  takes  longer  to  write  the 
letters  M  and  I,  and  you  must  of  ne- 
cessity vary  your  rhythm  and  in  fact 
your  count  of  rhythm. 

Recently,  however,  when  having  one 
of  my  teachers  conduct  a  class,  I  dis- 
covered her  doing  something  which 
was  a  sort  of  an  eye-opener  to  me. 
She  was  having  the  children  practice 
the  word  "line"  and  she  was  counting 
for  them  in  this  way,  "L-I-3-3-E-dot" 
instead  of  saying,  "L-I-N-E"  and  giv- 
ing the  same  time  to  each  letter.  The 
\  requires  an  additional  stroke.  She 
counted  for  the  N,  but  named  the 
other  letters  like  this  —  "L-I-1-2-E- 
dot." 

Mr.  Rogers:  How  much  time  is 
given  for  penmanship  in  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  high  schools? 
How  many  lessons  per  week,  and  is 
there  credit  given? 

Mr.  Greenwood:  Five  days  per 
week,  forty  minutes  per  day,  _  one 
credit  given  for  each  term — that  is,  in 
the  commercial  course  and  general 
course. 
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EDUCATIONAL  QUALIFICA- 
TIONS 
J.  A.  Stryker,  Kearney,  Nebr. 
Mr.    Race:      "What    Are    the    Most 
Important    Educational    Qualifications 
of  the   Writing  Teacher?"     Mr.  J.   A. 
Stryker,  Kearney,  Neb.,  leads  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr,  Stryker:  Under  my  own  topic 
there  isn't  so  much  to  be  said  because 
I  dare  say  we  are  practically  all  agreed 
on  what  the  qualifications  of  a  pen- 
manship teacher  should  be.  I  believe 
that  penmen  have  been  rightfully 
criticised  in  the  past  because  they 
have  seemed  to  be  people  who  special- 
ized and  became  sort  of  fanatics  or 
fans  along  the  penmanship  line.  The 
word  "fan"  is  merely  an  abbreviation 
of  the  word  fanatic. 

The  time  will  soon  come  when  a 
recognized  penmanship  teacher  or  su- 
pervisor will  be  required  to  have  a 
college  education,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  thing.  It  will  put  the  penman- 
ship people  and  commercial  people 
on  a  better  standing;  they-  will  be 
more  looked  up  to  than  thej-  have 
been  in  the  past.  I  remember  one  of 
my  old  professors — and  Prof.  Savage 
knows  this  man  as  well — J.  W.  Lap- 
man,  of  Omaha.  I  was  taking  work 
with  him  in  1906  and  I  was  talking 
with  him  about  the  penmanship  pro- 
fession and  he  said,  "Penmanship 
alone  is  a  pretty  small  platform  to 
dance  your  life  out  on,"  and  I  have 
thought  of  that  considerably.  Ac- 
cording to  the  whole  scheme  whereby 
we  learn  penmanship  and  nothing 
else,  he  was  right,  but  I  believe  the 
time  is  past  when  if  we  will  take  up 
penmanship  from  its  broadest  point, 
and  look  at  it  in  all  its  aspects — look 
up  the  history  and  pedagogy  of  the 
subject,  it  is  not  a  small  platform  to 
dance  your  life  out  on.  In  fact,  it  is 
one   of  the  broadest  30U   can   get. 

Some  of  the  things  a  penmanship 
teacher  should  know — I  haven't  tried 
to  specify  all  the  things,  but  a  few  of 
the  most  important  things  that  a  pen- 
manship teacher  should  know.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  he  should 
know  penmanship;  that  is  the  one 
thing  he  is  supposed  to  do,  he  should 
know  penmanship. 

^\'hat  else  should  he  know?  I  be- 
lieve in  order  to  stand  before  a  class 
and  talk  intelligently  to  a  class,  the 
penmanship  teacher  should  first  of  all 
become    a   master   of    English 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  we 
should  study  the  psychology  and 
pedagogy  of  the  subject  of  penman- 
ship, but  we  should  study  psychology 
and  pedagogy  in  general  so  that  we 
may  understand  people  with  whom 
we  work.  We  should  make  a  study 
of  the  child.  We  should  also  study 
the  history  of  education,  as  well  as  of 
the  subject  that  we  teach. 

Sometimes  we  say  we  just  don't 
have  time  to  study.  We  teach  all 
day  and  we  don't  have  the  mental  or 
physical  energy  to  do  anything  fur- 
ther, hut  I  believe  that  by  reading 
even  one  hour  a  day — studying  along 
some  particular  line,  we  would  soon 
lead  ourselves  to  the  degree  or  goal 
which  we  so  much  desire. 


Mr.  Robert  Spencer:.  I  regret  that 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
_listen  to  all  this  gentleman's  re- 
marks, as  I  came  in  late.  I  was  very 
strongly  impressed  with  the  view 
which  he  takes  of  this  subject.  It  is 
comprehensive  and  life  is  made  up 
of  our  relations  —  which  are  chiefly 
social;  that  is,  our  relations  to  other 
human  beings  and  there  relations  to 
us. 

Mirabeau,  the  French  philosopher 
and  statesman,  truly  said  that  the 
two  greatest  inventions  of  the  hu- 
man mind  are  writing  and  money. 
The  common  language  of  intelligence 
and  the  common  language  of  inter- 
est. Those  combine  all  there  is  of 
life.  What  we  think  and  are,  and  the 
ability  to  take  care  of  ourselves  and 
earn  a  living,  which  latter  point  was 
emphasized  by  this  gentleman  very 
properly  as  being  the  first  duty  of 
every  human  being.  We  measure  his 
character  and  efficiency  by  his  ability 
to  earn  a  living. 

My  father  was  more  than  a  pen- 
man, he  was  a  man.  And  his  relation 
to  this  subject  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art.  To  be  under  his 
instruction  with  these  broad  and 
comprehensive  ideas  that  this  gentle- 
man has  expressed  so  well  with  the 
inspiration  of  his  spirit  and  soul,  was 
like  a  liberal  education.  It  introduced 
his  pupils  to  life  and  led  them  to 
know  the  world.  You  will  find  his 
thought  and  his  sentiment  very  beau- 
tifully expressed  in  his  "Ode  to 
Writing:" 

Blest  be  "The  Art"  that  kindly  flings 
The    voice    of    love    through    space 
and   time. 
Gives    friendship's    oflferings    tireless 
wings 
To  waft  their  gems  from  clime  to 
clime. 

By  it.  through  history's  fadeless  page. 
The  virtuous  and  heroic  name. 

In  living  lines  from  age  to  age 

P>urns     o'er    our    path     in     beacon 
flame. 

I  will  beg  leave  to  leave  in  the 
hands  of  the  chairman  a  few  copies 
of  printed  matter  containing  my  fath- 
er's portrait,  a  view  of  the  log  cabin 
from  which  he  disseminated  his  pen- 
manship, views  of  his  grave  and  his 
monument,  and  his  tribute  to  my 
mother — for   distribution    to   vou. 


Wednesday    Morning,    Dec.    29,    1915 

THE   AIR   BRUSH 

C.   A.   Faust 

Mr.  Faust:  Mr.  Chairman.  Last 
year  you  will  remember  that  you  saw 
a  large  bulletin  board  and  signs  over 
the  different  doors  that  were  made 
with  the  air  brush,  I  took  consider- 
able time  in  getting  them  up.  and 
many  people  spoke  about  them  and 
the  method  in  which  they  were  made, 
and  asked  if  the  work  couldn't  some 
time  be  demonstrated. 

This  morning  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Mr.  Price,  one  of  our  best 
artists,  demonstrate. 


Now  in  order  to  save  time  we  place 
the  stencil  letters  on  the  stencil  and 
cut  them  out.  Place  them  upon  your 
card  and  spray  in  the  letters,  then 
remove  your  tacks  and  slip  down  just 
about  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  and  leave  just  the  edge  of  the 
letter  above  it  open  so  you  can  run 
it  backward  and  forward  and  you  will 
get   your   shading. 

If  the  penmen  will  try  the  air  brush 
they  will  save  a  lot  of  time  in  making 
up  their  engrossing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  penman 
should  be  able  to  teach  show  card 
w-riting.  You  will  find  nothing  better 
than  the  air  brush  to  make  that  course 
complete.  You  can  get  them  all  the 
way  from  $7.00  up  to  $28.00. 

Small  work  is  done  partially^  with 
the  stencil  and  partially  free  hand. 

Mr.  Whiteside,  Tjder,  Texas:  We 
have  put  in  a  simple  course  in  our 
school,  enabling  the  student  to  make 
neat  show  card  .work  and  price  tickets 
and  fill  in  the  high  school  diplomas, 
etc. 

Mr.  Faust:  You  can  find  in  the 
stores,  designs  and  advertisements 
that  vou  can  use. 

Where  a  class  of  at  least  40  is  or- 
ganized, within  a  reasonable  distance, 
1  give  a  course  of  si.x  lessons,  after 
school,  free  of  charge.  Pupils  pay  for 
mateiials,  books,  pen  and  practice 
paper  which  would  not  exceed  over 
.$1.30. 


Wednesday  Afternoon  Session. 

WRITING   TO    MUSIC 
Miss  E.  B.  Dearborn,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Miss  E.  P>.  Dearborn:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  fellow  teachers:  I  haven't 
come  before  you  today  to  ofler  for 
your  consideration  anything  new  in 
t^^e  way  of  a  penmanship  system. 
We  have  some  wonderfully  fine  ones 
now.  I  dare  venture  that  we,  as 
teachers,  would  be  pre-eminently 
proud,  yes,  even  content,  if  our  stu- 
dents could  all  execute  with  ease  and 
rapidity  the  graceful  curves  of  the 
Zaner,  the  Mills,  or  the  Palmer  sys- 
tem. But  how  we  maj-  realize  such 
an  ambition  with  the  minimum  time 
and  energy,  is  the  question  I  should 
like  to  consider  with  you  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

After  the  form  of  a  letter  is  taught, 
and  the  mind  is  made  to  see  it  cor- 
rectly, the  next  thing  is  to  establish 
a  co-ordination  of  mind  and  hand.  In 
other  words,  we  should  automatize 
t''is  motor  and  mental  association. 
This  necessitates  an  infinite  amount 
of  drill  or  practice. 

Our  next  problem  is  how  to  get  all 
t''is  necessary  practice  work  done 
without  making  penmanship  tedious. 
The  adaptable  student  falls  into  the 
idea  easily  and  naturally.  He  likes  to 
turn  out  page  after  page  of  conspicu- 
ously improved  work.  But  the  fellow 
w-hose  progress  is  very  slow  frequent- 
ly gets  discouraged,  and  when  he  en- 
ters j'our  class-room,  you  miss  the 
animated  expression  from,  his  face 
that  betokens  anticipated  pleasure  in 
the  work  he  is  about  to  undertake. 
You  can  smile  at  him,  but  you  mustn't 
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look  for  any  answering  smile,  for 
he  will  tell  you  quite  franklj^  that  he 
can't  write,  he  never  could  write,  and 
he  doesn't  like  penmanship  anyhow. 

Now  this  is  where  the  real  test  of 
the  teacher  comes  in.  If  you  can  get 
that  fellow  interested,  you  have  ac- 
complished your  mission.  If  you  lose 
him,  you  have   lost  an  opportunity. 

Every  mental  concept  has  its  cor- 
responding bodily  activity.  The  hand 
can  be  educated  only  through  the 
mind,  and  consequently  the  mind 
must  assume  a  less  rigid  attitude  to- 
ward its  task  if  grace  and  ease  and 
fluency  of  motion  are  to  be  obtained. 

To  be  a  successful  penman  a  stu- 
dent must  be  intensely  interested  in 
the  subject,  and  closely  related  to  in- 
terest is  attention.  Attention  may  be 
either  spontaneous  or  forced,  but 
spontaneous  attention  is  much  more 
effective  than  forced  attention  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  basis  of  economical  learn- 
in.g.  Spontaneous  attention  may  be 
either  instinctive  or  habitual.  Fear 
of  sarcasm  or  ridicule  may  be  among 
the  reasons  for  spontaneous  instinc- 
tive attention:  but  the  spontaneous 
habitual  attention  of  the  student  is 
what  the  teacher  should  aim  to  cul- 
tivate, and  I  know  of  nothing  that 
will  create  more  interest  or  call  forth 
more  spontaneous  attention  than 
music.  Acts  repeated  make  habits, 
and  when  these  acts  ol  spontaneity 
are  repeated  day  after  day,  they  are 
bound  to-form  habits  which  will  have 
a  beneficial  influence  in  shaping  the 
character. 

I  ask  you,  doesn't  an  inspirin.s 
march  relieve  you  of  a  sense  of 
fatigue?  And  in  just  the  same  way 
won't  the  soothing  strains  of  a  waltz 
relax  those  rigid  muscles,  and  pro- 
duce almost  instanth-  a  harmony  in 
both  mind  and  bod}-  as  nothing  else 
will?' 

You  may  ask  to  what  extent  would 
I  use  music  in  penmanship.  Only  to 
the  extent  of  forming  right  habits  of 
motor  control,  and  then  occasionally 
to    vary    the    monotony     of     practice. 

And  then  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you 
know  of  any  subject  in  which  the  stu- 
deats  feed  on  the  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  teacher  as  much  as  they 
do  in  penmanship?  And  when  the 
teacher's  energy  fails,  and  a  teacher 
is  only  human,  and  he  can  no  longer 
keep  up  the  enthusiasm  of  his  class 
by  counting,  music  will  step  in  and 
relieve  the  situation  for  both  teacher 
and  student,  to  the  end  that  the 
teacher's  energy  may  be  conserved 
for  effective  presentation,  rather  than 
directing  practice   work. 

These  young  people  I  have  I  ere 
have  had  no  training  as  blackboard 
artists  or  professional  pehmen.  In 
our  school  system  we  aim  only  for  a 
good,  practical,  easy,  business  hand- 
writin.g.  Neither  were  these  students 
chosen  because  they  were  the  best  or 
only  penmen  we  have,  but  they  will 
give  you  an  average  demonstration  of 
the  adaptability  of  music  to  certain 
exercises  and  letters,  the  continuity 
of  motion  and  uniformity  that  can  be 
established. 


THE  WRITING  PROBLEM 
H.  A.  Roush,  Pittsburgh 

Mr.  Roush:  Mr.  President,  Ladies' 
and  Gentlemen:  Writing  is  difficult 
and  it  is  unnatural.  The  characters 
v.sed  in  writing,  like  drawing,  do  not 
resemble  the  objects  which  they  rep- 
resent, but  are  simply  arbitrary  lines. 

Again,  writing  is  the  most  round- 
;'I:out  way  of  trying  to  express 
t' o.-n-ht  that  we  have.  The  natural 
way  for  a  child  to  write  is  for  him  to 
use   his  fingers. 

Writing  necessitates  individual  at- 
tention. It  takes  an  individual  ad- 
justment first  of  the  pen.  It  takes  an 
individual   copy  for  the   pupil. 

Pupils  in  grades  in  our  schools  are 
not  there  according  to  their  ability 
as  penmen,  but  according  to  their 
ability  along  other  lines  and  we  pen- 
manship teachers  and  supervisors  face 
that  problem.  They  are  in  the  second 
or  third  grade  not  because  their  pen- 
nanship  was  of  a  certain  grade,  not 
because  their  penmanship  was  a  fifth 
grade  penmanship,  but  because  their 
English  and  arithmetic  and  other  sub- 
iects  put  them  in  that  grade  and  we 
have  to  conform  to  that  and  then 
teach  them  in  that  grade  as  fifth 
grade  pupils. 

I  think  writing  ought  to  be  a  pro- 
motional subject  in  the  .grades.  Let 
the  pupils  realize  that  writing  is  a 
promotional  subject  and  they  will 
g'we  you  better  results. 

I  believe  that  enthusiasm  is  an  im- 
portant  factor   in   teaching  writing. 

I  believe  in  competition  of  the  right 
kind.  However,  I  believe  in  group 
competition  and  not  in  individual 
competition. 

Mechanical  conditions  affect  the 
teaching  of  writing.  The  teaching  of 
writing  is  similar  to  the  operation  of 
a  machine.  We  should  understand 
tiiat  the  conditions  must  be  proper. 

Speed  has  a  great  effect  upon  qual- 
ity of  work.  Not  only  will  you  pro- 
duce more  work,  but  it  is  the  quality 
of  work  that  speed  affects  as  well  as 
the   amount   of   work. 

I  believe  firmly  in  the  limitations  of 
a  child  and  in  the  application  of  the 
writing  to  the  child  in  the  different 
grades:  that  is  the  biggest  topic  that 
a  supervisor  has  to  think  about.  How 
shall  I  teach  a  child  in  the  first  grade, 
in  the  second  and  on  up  to  the  8th. 
I  believe — with  the  eminent  psycholo- 
gists of  the  day- — Mary  Thompson, 
Dr.  Freeman  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Col.  Parker  and  many  other 
men  who  are  eminent  along  psycho- 
logical lines — that  the  child  is  not 
able  to  write  small  with  the  arm 
movement  or  muscle  movement  as  it 
is  called.  The  children  raise  their 
arms  during  the  first  year,  slide  them 
during  the  second  and  rest  them  on 
the  desk  during  the  third. 

Writing  correlates  with  other  sub- 
jects in  the  school  curriculum.  Hence 
the  superviosr  of  writing  ought  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  of  the  subjects  that  are  taught  in 
the  grades. 


Tlere  are  movement  enthusiasts, 
who  teach  nothing  but  movement.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  some  enthu- 
siasts who  believe  in  letting  the  dear 
little  things  alone;  let  them  do  as 
they  please,  and  teach  nothing.  I 
think  there  should  be  system  in  all 
things  and  that  there  is  a  happy  me- 
dium which  we  can  find  that  every 
child  can  measure  up  to  and  that  will 
still  allow  for  any  individuality  that 
the.  child  may  have.  Some  say  that 
the  muscles  are  changing  all  of  the 
time  and  that  that  prevents  a  fixed 
habit  from  being  'formed;  that  tlie 
child  is  growing — that  child  of  today 
is  not  that  of  yesterday  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  muscles  are  constantly 
changing.  Some  claim  that  the  child 
.grows  by  jerks,  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
as  it  were,  not  growing  steadily  and 
they  still  further  try  to  depreciate  the 
teaching  of  writing  in  the  lower 
grades. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  WRITING 
V.  M.Rubert,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Mr.  \'.  M.  Rubert:  Efficiency  is 
the  measure  of  desired  result  obtained 
as  that  result  is  compared  with  the 
elements  of  cost  thereof. 

Now  what  is  the  desired  result  in 
the  writing  class,  and  what  are  the 
elements  of  cost  thereof,  and  how 
shall  we  compare  them? 

First,  this:  To  teach  the  young- 
man  or  young  woman  how  to  write 
well  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of 
business   and  of   social  life. 

Fifty  years  ago,  all  correspondence 
was  nand  written, — all  legal  docu- 
ments were  written  and  recorded  liy 
hand,  bookkeeping  was  all  pen  and 
ink  work,  and  the  preacher  and  the 
editor  wrote  their  thoughts  out  in  ink 
and  half  the  time  they  couldn't  read 
what  they  had  thought  to  write. 

Now.  how  is  it?  .-\bout  il.5  per  cent 
I'f  ovT  letters  are  typewritten  or  mul- 
tigraphed,  our  le.gal  documents  are 
written  and  recorded  by  machine,  and 
our  bookkeeping  is  largely  a  com- 
bination of  typewriting,  adding-ma- 
chine  work  and  modern  filing  and 
what  writing  IS  done,  is  90  per  cent 
lead  pencil  notations. 

What  I  want  you,  as  teachers  of 
writing,  to  get  out  of  this  paper,  is 
this:  that  writing  is  not  everything, 
that  it  is  not  what  it  once  was,  but 
that  there  are  many  other  things  that 
business  needs  as  much  as  it  needs 
good  writing,  things  you  and  I  can 
give  to  the  students  in  our  classes. 

We  must  teach  them  to  write  well, 
it  is  true,  but  we  must  study  how  to 
do  it  wiih  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
patch, how  to  eliminate  every  unnec- 
essary expenditure  of  energy  and 
tixne,  and  then  with  the  time  we  have 
thus  saved,  to  weave  into  the  beau- 
tiful fabric  of  their  lives  those  other 
things  which  this  age  of  action  ana 
efiiciency  demands. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done,  and 
the  time  is  so  short,  don't  you  think 
you  could  get  equally  good  results  in 
your  writing  class  with  just  one-half 
the  time  and  effort  you  are  now  put- 
ting into   it?     Did  you  ever  try  it':' 
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How  can  we  put  more  action  and 
speed  into  our  writing  classes?  Many 
times  a  day  I  find  it  necessary  to  say, 
"Be.  quick,"  1  make  my  replies  in 
short,  clear  sentences,  and  I  move 
rapidly.  If  a  student  fails  to  get  the 
idea  or  keep  pace  in  any  way,  I  say 
again  and  ag:ain,  "Be  quick,  think 
quickly,  and  if  this  is  looked  after 
properly,   it   brings   marked   results. 

Children  are  as  quick  as  kittens. 
How  is  it  then  that  young  men  and 
women,  many  of  them  are  slow.  They 
acquire  it  somewhere,  and  I  am  wond- 
ering where. 

I  believe  too,  that  we  forget  that 
thought  is  more  important  than  the 
form  of  the  letters  which  serve  to 
convey  that  thought.  We  select  our 
words  and  sentences  because  of  the 
letters  .and  letter  combinations  and 
not  for  the  ricliness  of  the  thought 
wliich  that  word  or  sentence  may  ex- 
press, or  suggest.  If  you  look  thru 
the  average  book  of  copies  you  will 
find  that  half  or  three-fourths  of  the 
work  is  on  empty  words  and  groups 
of  letters.  Why  not  use  words  that 
break  in  upon  the  mind  with  rich  and 
enabling  thoughts, — -thoughts  that 
build  up  character  and  personality 
and  tend  to  lift  life  up  above  the  com- 
mon and  the  wretched  lot  of  the 
downward   thinking  man. 

Efficiency  then  means  this:  that  we 
must  get  the  necessary  results  with 
tlic  least  expenditure  of  time  and  en- 
ergy necessary  and  no  opportunity 
lor  enobling  and  quickening  the  lives 
of  those  who  face  us  daily  in  our 
classes,   should   be   neglected. 

You  and  I  can  do  what  we  are 
doing  in  about  one-half  of  the  time 
and  with  one-half  of  the  effort.  I 
tried  this  out  some  months  ago.  1 
cut  down  my  copies  from  two  pages 
to  one  page,  and  did  away  with  the 
class  hour  drill,  except  the  first  ten 
minutes  which  is  for  movement  drill. 
Following  that,  each  man  writes  on 
his  own  separate  copy.  He  has  100 
copies  to  turn  in.  When  that  is  done 
he  is  through  writing,  and  can  work 
at  other  things.  I  find  the  results 
are  equally  as  good  as  before,  and 
tliat  we  can  accomplish  things  which 
had  been  crowded  out  for  lack  of 
time. 

I  intend  to  find  out  if  possible  just 
how  much  of  time  and  effort  is  nec- 
essary to  get  the  results  wanted. 
Suppose  we  all  try  it,  and  when  we 
return  next  year,  I  shall  ask  you, 
Are  we  efficient  in  our  writing 
classes?" 


PENDING  PENMANSHIP 

PROBLEMS 

By  K.   Van  Ammerman,  Indianapolis 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Teachers: 
I  sent  out  a  questionaire  to  21  teach- 
ers as  to  whether  or  not  penmanship 
should  l)e  continued  as  a  separate 
subject  in  the  high  schools,  18  of  them 
connected  with  commercial  work  and 
three  supervisers  of  writing. 

The  questions  concerned,  it  seems 
to  me  ought  to  appeal  more  to  teach- 
ers outside  than  to  those  connected 
«ith    the    supervising   of   penmanship. 


because  I  believe  there  ought  to  be 
more  co-operaton.  It  is  interesting 
to  me  to  find  that  from  16  replies  12 
maintained  that  penmanship  should 
be  continued  in  the  high  schools  as  a 
separate  subject  and  four  who  say 
that  it  should  not. 

The  first  question,  "Should  penman- 
ship be  continued  as  a  separate  sub- 
ject in  the  high  school  if  it  has  been 
properly  taught  in  the  grades?"  The 
second  "If  penmanship  should  be  con- 
tinued as  a  separate  subject  in  the 
high  school  what  would  you  suggest 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
given?"  The  third.  "If  penmanship 
should  not  be  continued  as  a  separate 
subject  in  the  high  school,  what  plan 
would  you  suggest  to  encourage  bet- 
ter writing  throughout  the  high  school 
course?" 

.\  superviser  of  writing  answers: 
"Should  a  musician  who  desires  to  re- 
tain his  skill,  keep  on  playing?  Is  not 
sin.ging  kept  up  in  high  schools? 
There  is  the  climax  to  previous  train- 
ing. Parents  believe  that  it  ought, 
and  handwriting  becomes  fixed  and 
permanent  about  the  third  year  of 
high  school." 

A  commercial  department  head  says 
that  "the  time  in  the  grades  is  too 
short  to  fix  permanency  of  hand  for 
commercial  purposes,  as  the  writing 
in  high  school  is  too  much  hurried. 
This  scribbling  for  four  years  would 
tear  down  any  hand,  however  good." 

Another  says,  "I  think  it  should  be 
taught  in  high  schools  even  if  it  has 
iieen   properly  taught  in   the   grades." 

Still  another  says,  "I  think  it  should 
not  be  continued  in  High  School  in 
case  the  subject  is  well  taught  and 
students  show  that  they  know  some- 
thing of  movement  penmanship."  A 
rnan  who  was  formerly  in  Huntington 
High  School,  but  who  is  now  engaged 
in  business  in  Indianapolis,  says, 
"Scliool  authorities  make  a  great  mis- 
take if  the  penmanship  work  is  not 
continued  as  a  separate  subject  in  the 
high  school,  because  many  pupils  are 
not  good  or  even  fair  penmen  when 
entering  High  School.  When  the  pupil 
enters  high  school  he  is  still  at  an  im- 
mature stage." 

Another  says.  "It  seems  to  me  that 
.they  need  the  finishing  touches  in  high 
schools.  The  majority  of  high  school 
teachers  are  such  miserably  poor  writ- 
ers that  it  naturally  creates  a  tendency 
for  poor  writing  among  students." 

.\n  answer  from  Gary  reads:  "Pen- 
manship of  a  majority  of  high  school 
stutleiits  will  deteriorate  no  matter 
how  well  taught  in  the  grades.  Good 
penmanship  should  be  drilled  in  and 
the  work  will  deteriorate  because  high 
school  teachers  do  nothing  to  help 
their  penmanship." 

Mr.  Lynn,  of  Bloomington  High 
School,  says  that  out  of  a  total  num- 
ber of  30  high  schools  reports  from 
Indiana,  four  ofifer  it  two  semesters, 
five  offer  it  one  semester,  and  four 
only  half  semesters. 

Dr.  Judd,  of  Chicago,  said  that  for  a 
grade  of  work  above  95  maintained  by 
a  pupil  throughout  his  high  school 
course,  there  should  be  given  a  half  or 
a    fourth    of    a    credit    which    in    four 


years  would  give  him  an  additional 
credit. 

I  am  trying  to  arrange  a  course  in 
penmanship  for  the  high  schools  along 
with  the  first  term  bookkeeping  in  the 
last  half  of  the  sophomore  work  in 
a  supplemen'tary  way.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  can't  teach  writing  in  the 
grades  and  teach  a  pupil  what  Mr. 
Herrick  calls  a  character  hand,  so  that 
when  the  pupil  came  to  the  high 
school  that  should  be  a  part  of  him 
to   the  exent   that  he  will  continue. 

Flow  much  value  do  the  high  school 
teachers  place  on  penmanship  and  the 
appearance  of  the  work?  About  two 
weeks  ago  a  Physics  teacher  in  our 
high  school  brought  to  my  desk  a 
note  book  put  up  in  a  very  attractive 
manner,  and  drawings  were  very 
neatly  done.  I  have  wondered  whether 
or  not  that  pupil's  "work  throughout 
the  grades  in  writing  wasn't  above  the 
average.  I  wonder  if  our  English 
teachers  have  a  certain  standard  of 
writing  that  they  require  before  they 
accept  an  English  theme  that  is  hand- 
ed in?  Whether  our  mathematics 
teachers  have  a  certain  standard  for 
the  work  that  is  handed  in  to  them  in 
tests? 

Now  I  believe  that  penmanship  su- 
pervisors ought  to  know  more  about 
bow  the  work  is  conducted  in  our 
hiljh  schools  relative  to  the  value  that 
is  put  upon  the  penmanship  side  of 
the  work,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to 
enlist  my  services  in  sending  out 
questionaries  or  do  any  research  work 
that  you  shall  ask  me  to  do  in  our 
state  or  our  city.  I  believe  that  not 
only  the  supervisors,  but  the  teachers 
in  all  subjects  in  the  school  should 
be  "persistent  perpetuates  of  practical 
penmanship,  patiently  pushing  a  pay- 
ing proposition."      (Applause.) 

Discussion 

Mr.  Race:  Drs.  Keis  and  Freeman, 
of  University  of  Chicago,  and  Dr. 
.\yres,  of  the  research  work,  haven't 
found  that  home  influence  had  any 
particular  influence  on  the  writing  as 
a  whole. 

Our  assistant  superintendent  says 
that  when  the  child  has  gained  con- 
trol over  the  mechanics  of  writing, 
then  he  will  proceed  to  do  so  and  so. 
If  you  know  of  anybody  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  or  eighth  grade  that  have 
got  complete  control  over  the  me- 
chanics of  writing,  I  wish  you  would 
testify  to  it. 

Supervisors  must  have  outlines  for 
each  grade,  but  I  think  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  supervisors  should  .go  into 
the  room  and  consult  with  the  teacher, 
to  assist, her  to  so  adjust  her  work  as 
to  produce  better  results. 

I  believe  in  teaching  writing,  in  high 
school.  Some  fool  with  it  an  hour 
now  and  then  and  it  hinders  the  boys 
and  girls  from  establishing  any  kind 
of  a  hand.  Pupils  don't  work  unless 
tliey  get  credit,  and  the  majority 
won't  work  as  well  until  you  get  up 
interest. 

Mr.  Arnmerman :  I  would  like  to 
ask  how  the  work  is  offered  in  the 
high  schools  and  in  what  year  and 
how  it  is  arranged? 
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Mr.  Greenwood:  We  offer  the  work 
in  our  high  schools  the  first  year,  at 
the  first  term  only.  The  second  term 
it  is  connected  with  spelling.  We  only 
offer  penmanship  and  give  credit  for 
it  in  the  commercial  course  and  what 
we  call  the  general  coorses,  but  a 
great  many  pupils  come  from  the 
other  courses  and  take  it  as  a  special 
suliject. 

In  Minneapolis  a  pupil  who  is  a 
good  writer  may  be  in  the  third 
grade  in  other  things  but  they  pass 
him  on  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade  in 
writing.  They  do  the  same  with  the 
spelling. 

Mr.  Bachtenkircher:  In  LaFayette 
in  some  of  the  buildings  we  have  one 
or  two  rooms  for  the  "sub-normals." 
All  that  are  back  in  various  branches 
are  put  in  there  together,  and  as  fast 
as  they  can  do  the  work  they  are 
promoted,  not  only  in  penmanship, 
but  in  all  the  subjects. 

VV'hat  some  teachers  call  individual- 
ity isn't  anything  more  than  pecu- 
liarity. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Leslie,  Pittsburgh,  Cen- 
tral High  School:  Penmanship  is  re- 
quired in  some  of  the  high  schools  of 
all  freshmen  for  one  semester. 

In  other  of  the  high  schools  it  is 
required  only  of  the  commercial  pu- 
pils for  one  year,  and  in  some  schools 
credit  is  given  for  writing  the  same 
as  any  other  course.  It  ought  to  be 
required  of  every  high  school  pupil 
if  his  writing  is  unreadable,  as  so 
many  are. 

I  have  very  frequently  had  teachers 
come  to  me  who  are  very  poor  writ- 
ers themselves  complaining  about  the 
writing  of  their  pupils.  We  certainly 
onglit  to  have  co-operation  of  the 
English  teachers  who  could  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  pupils  in  es- 
says and  articles,  and  require  that  the 
writing  be  passed  upon  by  the  pen- 
manship   teacher. 

Mr.  Glausen,  Omaha:  Our  writing 
gets  better  every  year,  and  the  last 
year  has  been  the  best.  The  work  is 
getting  more   uniform   in   the   grades. 

In  Central  High  School  the  writing 
is  optional.  We  have  given  them  one- 
half  point  for  the  work  and  in  that 
case  we  have  the  ninth,  tenth,  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  grade  pupils  all 
mixed.  Many  of  the  twelfth  grade 
pupils  inside  of  a  year's  time  go  out 
able  to  teach  it. 

I  believe  that  even  if  they  are  pret- 
ty good  writers  when  they  come  to 
high  school  that  they  ought  to  take 
writing  at  least  one  year.  In  the 
commercial  high  school  where  I  have 
also  three  classes  a  day  it  is  com- 
pulsory, and  they  are  supposed  to 
take  writing  the  first  year,  the  ninth 
grade,   two   semesters. 

Mr.  Keys,  of  Kankakee:  We  give 
one  3'ear  of  penmanship — two  semes- 
ters. We  are  hoping  that  we  can  cut 
that  down  to  one  semester.  We  give 
two  credits  in  the  commercial  course, 
optional  in  the  other  courses.  I  don't 
see  that  a  boy  necessarily  needs  to 
crowd  out  penmanship  for  manual 
training. 

Mr.  Madray:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 
that    credit    to    a    certain    extent    de- 


pends upon  the  support  and  attitude 
of  the  principal  of  the  high  school. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  elemen- 
tary schools  were  first  established 
and  the  university  was  established 
before  our  high  schools  were  ever  es- 
tablished. Some  of  our  principals  to- 
day are  making  music  an  intensive 
study  and  giving  credit,  and  the  uni- 
versity has  accepted  it,  and  I  say  the 
same  thing  in  regard  to  penmanship. 
I  think  it  should  be  taken  up  with 
the  principal  of  the  high  school.  Con- 
vince him  that  this  subject  is  worthy 
of    recognition. 

Mr.  Bachtenkircher,  of  LaFayette: 
I  am  somewhat  in  the  position  of 
the  man  who  went  around  with  his 
hand  in  a  sling  and  met  an  inquisitive 
fellow  who  said,  "Accident?"  He 
said,  "Yes."  "Well,"  he  said,  "How 
did  you  do  it?"  He  said,  "trying  to 
pat  myself  on  the  back."  "Well,  what 
for?"  "Attending  to  my  own  busi- 
ness." 

We  have  only  one  semester  for 
penmanship  and  that  is  required  in 
the  commercial  class,  Freshman  year. 

Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
think  of  credits.  "I  want  to  get  thirty- 
two  credits  here.  I  will  go  into  pen- 
manship class  because  it  is  easy." 

When  I  run  up  against  such  things 
I  begin  to  give  my  think  box  two  or 
three  cranks  to  study  out  something 
to  head  that  off.  So  I  tell  my  boys 
and  girls  in  the  penmanship  class: 
"Now  there  isn't  anything  in  here 
that  counts  but  a  home  run.  You  have 
got  to  come  across  the  plate.  Half 
way    around    doesn't    count." 

I  do  not  send  any  report  out  as 
they  do  in  other  classes  every  six 
weeks,  but  I  do  tell  the  boy  or  girl 
if  work  is  unsatisfactory,  and  I  take 
pains  to  give  him  a  slip  with  the  date 
and  time  and  I  keep  a  duplicate. 

Our  term  closes  about  the  last  Fri- 
day in  January.  I  will  say  75%  of  the 
class  have  completed  the  course  that 
I  started  in  September. 

Here  is  my  plan:  I  have  a  small 
book  rules  for  the  names  and  for  the 
number  of  copies.  I  number  the  cop- 
ies on  up  to  as  many  as  I  have  in 
the  course.  The  pupil  may  practice 
as  much  as  he  or  she  pleases  before 
handing  in  their  best  efforts  for  my 
inspection. 

I  use  two  marks:  A  cross  for  un- 
satisfactory and  a  check  mark  for 
satisfactory  work  made  with  a  blue 
pencil  between  copies.  I  require 
them  to  leave  a  blank  line  for  my 
check. 

Mr.  Race:  Do  they  make  these 
papers   in    recitation   or  outside? 

Mr.  Bachtenkircher:  They  do 
practically  all  of  this  work  in  class. 

Mr.  Race:  You  do  it  just  like  type- 
writing. When  they  complete  a  sheet 
nitliout  any  errors,  it  is  OK'd.? 

Mr.  Bachtenkircher:  On  just  the 
same    plan. 

Mr.  Race:  Some  people  have  speed 
and  freedom  mixed.  One  thing  that 
has  given  the  penmanship  teachers 
the   Mack  eye   in   the   last   five   or   six 


years  is  the  fact  that  university  men 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  in- 
vestigate writing.  In  order  that  we 
may  combat  this  thing  and  do  it 
scientifically  and  from  the  ps3'cholog- 
ical  and  pedagogical  standpoint,  we 
must  enter  this  field  of  investigation 
so  as  to  head  off  any  such  thing  as 
Mr.  Thorndyke  has  said  is  in  the 
sixtli  grade  or  as  his  standard  No.  12. 
We,  as  penmanship  teachers,  wouldn't 
have  No.  13  on  the  Thorndyke  scale 
in  our  primarj'.  Are  these  investiga- 
tors penmen?  Have  they  ever  taught 
a  child  to  write?  They  are  lopsided 
on  psychology  and  pedagogy  and  we 
are    lopsided   on   penmanship, 

Mr.  Savage:  The  trouble  with  the 
writing  I  believe  is  the  thing  which 
is  in  Mr.  Zaner's  paper,  co-relation 
with  other  subjects.  I  had  teachers 
come  to  me  and  say:  "The  system 
of  writing  that  you  are  giving  us  here 
and  the  fact  that  you  are  insisting  on 
the  pupils  using  good  movement  and 
good  position  and  putting  into  prac- 
tice in  writing  their  spelling  and  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  geography,  and 
everything  else  may  possibly  be  all 
right,  but  we  doubt  it  and  we  are 
feeling  pretty  badly  discouraged. 
Some  of  the  best  writers  that  we  had 
in  our  classes  are  going  all  to  pieces 
now.  I  told  them  to  just  keep  ham- 
mering away  and  when  spring  came 
they  said:  "We  feel  much  better." 
The  pupils  whose  writing  had  gone 
to  pieces  are  shaping  up  again  now, 
and  by  application  to  the  daily  work, 
the  pupil's  time  and  the  teacher's  is 
bein.g  conserved  because  the  pupils 
can  do  more  with  less  effort  and  can 
devote  more  attention  to  the  mental 
part  of  their  work.  I  think  that  the 
trouble  with  our  writing  is  not  so 
much  the  way  of  presenting  the  sub- 
ject that  it  is  not  co-related  with 
other  things.  In  Omaha  we  empha- 
size this,  and  the  specimens  of  writ- 
ing that  are  sent  to  me  represent 
daily  work  such  as  language  lessons 
and   geograpliy   lessons-      ( .\pplause. ) 

Miss  Leusch:  I  require  teachers  to 
hand  me  each  week  a  set  or  two  of 
papers  that  she  has  collected  from 
her  class  during  recitation.  Pupils 
are  not  to  know  at  any  time  that 
they  are  for  me.  It  doesn't  take  but 
a  minute  or  two  to  shuffle  the  papers 
and  say  "Mary,  that  isn't  up  to 
standard."  I  don't  do  any  fighting, 
of  course,  but  say  "We'd  better  do 
this,  hadn't  we?" 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year  our 
superintendent  sends  a  notice  to  all 
parts  of  the  city  that  all  written 
work,  spelling  blanks,  compositions, 
are  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  so  that 
anj'body  can  come  in  and  look  over 
it.  I  know  just  where  to  go  quietly 
into  a  room,  and  check  up  any  of  the 
composition  work,  spelling  blanks, 
regular  writin.g  practice  or  any  written 
work,  and  this  last  year  I  have  been 
more  than  gratified  by  having  teach- 
ers come  to  me  and  say,  "I  never 
thought  we  could  bring  up  our  writ- 
ing notes,  etc.,  as  we  have  done." 
Nothing  had  been  said;  simply  the 
Icacher  watching  the  work. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

WINFIELD  WRIGHT,  LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE   PERCENTAGE  METHOD 

In  the  instance  of  the  two  methods, 
aliove  outlined  (see  November  num- 
ber. Cliapter  III ).  the 
time  consumed  is  the 
Ijasis  of  all  operation 
and  calculation.  Here 
the  rate  to  be  follow- 
ed is  a  percentage  on 
the  figure  of  cost  of 
the  Direct  Labor  ne- 
cessary to  complete 
the  jol).  Now.  in  pre- 
vious papers,  we  have 
demonstrated  that  Expense  figured 
on  Direct  Labor  proves  the  most  re- 
liable. 

The  underlj'ing  principle  noted  here 
is  that  the  production  of  each  depart- 
ment should  shoulder  its  own  expense 
and  also  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  Gen- 
eral E.xpense.  For  instance,  the  cost 
of  the  product  from  the,  say  Black- 
smith Department,  would  be  the  total 
Productive  Labor  of  the  department, 
plus  the  Material  used,  plus  the  Oper- 
ating Expense  of  the  department,  plus 
its  share  of  the  General  Expense  of 
the  whole  plant.  Nothing  remains, 
therefore,  but  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Productive  Labor 
and  the  two  classes  of  Expense. — the 
Factory  Overhead  and  the  General 
(Overhead — and  then  express  same  as 
so  nianj'  per  cent.  There  is  no  es- 
timating at  any  point.  Each  depart- 
ment and  process  can  have  its  own 
rate,  based  on  its  own  actual  condi- 
tions.— the  figures  of  Productive  or 
Direct  Labor  and  the  Expense  being 
the  respective  factors  in  each  separate 
case.  Now  in  the  Blacksmith  Depart- 
ment, above  referred  to,  let  us  say 
that  the  Operatin.g  Expense  of  this 
branch  of  the  undertaking  was  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  paid  out  to  produc- 
tive laborers,  during  the  last,  say,  six 
months.  It  is,  surely,  clear  that  to 
the  Direct  Labor  cost  of  each  job, 
.'J()%  should  be  added  to  take  care  of 
Shop  Expense,  i.  e.,  the  Shop  Expense 
should  be  split  up  and  added  to  each 
job  in  direct  proportion  to  the  Pro- 
ductive, or  Direct,  Labor  spent  upon 
it. 

This,  we  can  readily  see.  would  give 
us  the  Factory  cost  of  a  job  done  in 
the  Blacksmith  Department.  To  get 
the  total  cost  (cost  of  the  finished  ar- 
ticle) we  would  have  to  add  on  the 
General  Overhead  Expense  at  so 
many  lOOths. 

Critics  say  that  the  machine  ele- 
ment is  not  taken  into  consideration 
here;  that  it  does  not  matter  whether 
the  job  is  done  upon  an  expensive 
machine  where  the  renewal  charges, 
wear  and  tear,  etc..  are  heavy,  or 
upon  a  cheaper  machine  where  the 
up-keep  depreciation,  etc..  is  much 
less  costly,  owing  to  the  smaller  ini- 
tial investment.  Nothin.g  could  be 
further  frotn  the  truth,  for  every  pos- 
silile  char.ge  against  revenue  is  in- 
cluded   and    figured.      Every    possible 


expense  of  each  department  is  charg- 
ed to  the  department  affected,  i.  e., 
each  department  of  a  factory  is  re- 
quired to  shoulder,  carry,  or  bear, 
every  item  of  its  own  expenses.  This 
surely  would  include  depreciation,  up- 
keep, etc.,  upon  the  machinery  in  the 
department  in  question. 

The  General  Expense  is  handled 
identically,  e.  g..  when  the  figure  of 
General  Expense  is  found  to  be.  say, 
one-fourth  of  the  total  outlay  in  re- 
spect of  Productive  Labor  in  the 
plant,  it  is  likewise  immediately  self- 
evident  that  2.5%  of  the  cost  of  the 
Productive  Work  on  each  jol>  should 
be  added  on  to  Material  and  Direct 
Labor  Costs  to  take  care  of.  or  to 
cover.   General   Expense. 

Referring  to  our  discussion  under 
the  heading  of  Manufacturing.  Real, 
or  True,  Cost,  Chapter  1.  we  will, 
using  the  same  outline,  show  the 
Manufacturing  Cost  of  a  job  com- 
pleted in,  say,  the  Blacksmith  De- 
partment, on  which  the  Productive, 
or  Direct,  Labor  Cost  is,  let  us  say, 
.S200.00: 

Direct   Labor    $200 

Material   '.10 

Factory  Expense  at  20% 
(Direct  Labor)  ($200x 
20%)    40 

Factory    Cost     %:\.\n 

General  Expense  at  25% 
(Direct  Labor)  (.$200x 
25%)    50 

Manufacturing   Cost    .....fiiSO 

This  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  Per- 
centage Method.  Although  criticised 
by  some  accountants,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  locating  a  few  minor  flaws, 
it  today  stands  first,  however,  in  the 
estimation  of  our  ablest  authorities. 
It  stands  as  the  clearest,  most  sen- 
sible and  best  solution  of  the  Expense 
Distribution  problem.  The  manufac- 
turer wh'o  is  always  willing  to  be 
swayed  by  results  and  sound  ar.gu- 
ment.  ofifers  the  following  arguments 
in  its  favor: 

(1)  Any  manufacturing  plant  can 
use  it  in  all  its  departments,  thereby 
insuring  desirable  uniformity.  One 
method  used  throughout  the  plant  is 
certainly  better  in  every  way  than 
two.  or  more. 

(2)  The  entire  system  is  Ijased  on 
actual  figures,  which  are  easily  taken 
off  the  regular  books  of  account  and 
which  set  forth  illuminating  facts. 

(S)  The  fact  that  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  estimating  and  guess-work, 
appeals  to  all  practical  manufacturers. 

(4)  The  best  way  to  judge  of  the 
future  is  to  measure  it  by  the  demon- 
strated facts  and  averages  of  the  past. 
A  rate  that  has  not  wavered  mate- 
rially during  the  past  six  months  is 
reasonably  sure  not  to  waver  mate- 
rially during  the  next  month  at  least. 

(5)  This  system  actually  distribut- 
es. Theory  does  not  here  prove  un- 
leliable  and  misleading  in  practice. 

( G)  If  it  is  found  that  factory  con- 
ditions are  undergoing  a  change,  the 
rate  may  be  changed  commensurately 


to  distribute  the  increased  or  decreas- 
ed, figure  of  Expense. 

^7)  The  Percentage  Method  ma- 
terially lessens  the  work  of  the  Cost 
Department.  In  the  instances  of  the 
Laborer -Hour  and  Machine  -  Hour 
plans,  two.  or  three,  times  as  much 
work  is  required  of  the  cost  account- 
ant. In  the  up-to-the-hour  factory, 
where  hundreds  of  job  orders  are 
daily  handled,  the  Percentage  Method 
is  much  appreciated. 

(S)  Percentage  figuring  can  be 
done  easily  and  rapidly.  It  often  re- 
solves itself  into  an  instantaneous 
mental  calculation.  Were  hours  re- 
corded, as  they  are  in  the  other  sys- 
tems, along  with  their  inevitable  frac- 
tions, the  work  would  certainly  be 
more  involved  and  consequently  much 
more  slowly  turned  oflf. 

(9)  It  is  based  upon  the  Direct 
Labor  cost  —  the  most  reliable  ele- 
ment of  cost  to  employ  as  a  basis. 
Why?  Because  the  figure  of  Expense 
generally  fluctuates  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  outlay  in  respect  of  Direct 
Labor.  The  Percentage  Method  with 
Direct  Labor  as  the  basis  is,  there- 
fore, the  most  equitable. 

(10)  Having  been  endorsed  by  our 
foremost  factory  accountants  and  ef- 
ficiency engineers,  it  is  being  in- 
stalled as  the  most  satisfactory 
scheme  for  distributing  Expense,  by 
the   largest  factory  organizations. 

(11)  It  brings  the  best  results,  be- 
ing founded  on  hard-headed  common 
sense  and.  being  so  simple,  it  requires 
the  employment  of  the  least  machin- 
ery to  operate.  This  applies  to  the 
small  company  as  well  as  to  the  larg- 
est undertakings. 


Wilkinsburg,  Pa..  Nov.  3.  1916. 
Dear  Mr.  Zaner: 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  Busi- 
ness Educator,  I  notice  a  request  for 
names  and  addresses  of  firms  giving 
commercial  exhibits.  This  was  under 
the  heading  of  "Who's  Who  in  Com- 
mercial Exhibits?" 

Mr.  E.  E.  Spanabel.  Prin.  of  Conil. 
Dept..  has  a  very  large  collection 
which  represents  several  years'  work. 
He  has  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
names  and  addresses  of  firms  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  who  will 
send  samples  of  their  goods,  merely 
for  the  asking.  He  can  also  furnish 
the  names  of  firms  who  have  Lantern 
Slides  and  Motion  Pictures  to  loan  to 
schools  free  of  charge.  His  collection 
has  been  pronounced  by  many  as  the 
most  thorou,gh  and  extensive  in  the 
State.  I  am  sure  it  will  pay  any  one 
to  write  him  concerning  these  exhib- 
its, which  information  I  am  sure  will 
be  cheerfully  given. 

W'ith  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

D.  C.   BEIGHEY. 


Ira  L.  Peck,  who  has  Iieen  connect- 
ed with  Leech's  Actual  Business  Col- 
lege. Greensburg,  Pa.,  has  been  elect- 
ed Principal  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment in  the  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
High  School. 
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Making  the  Letter 
Head  Make  Money 

LOUIS  VICTOR  EYTINGE 

For  .1  long  time  Mr.  Eytinge's  articles  in 
various  business  and  technical  magazines  have 
been  considered  the  most  authoritative  ever 
written  on  the  important  subject  of  business 
correspondence.  Ihis  present  article  is  one 
of  the  best  that  has  ever  come  from  his  pen. 
See  the  November  number  for  the  first  in 
stallment.— Editor. 

Selling  is  the  same  the  world  over, 
and  human  nature  responds  BETTER 
when  the  reason  of 
the  MIND  is  sup- 
ported by  the  ap- 
peal to  the  EYE 
also.  Your  business 
IS  different — so  is 
that  of  a  bank,  yet 
one  bank  I  know, 
sent  out  a  series  of 
letters  which  show- 
ed the  different  ac- 
tivities of  the  bank 
and  the  letterheads  bore  out  the  ideas. 
For  instance,  the  letter  which  told  of 
the  vast  number  of  depositors  and  the 
bank's  growth,  showed  the  inside  of 
the  banking  building  with  a  constant 
stream  of  depositors  moving  toward 
the  tellers'  windows.  A  second  speak- 
ing of  the  safety  of  the  bank,  carried 
marginal  photos  of  scenes  in  and 
around  the  steel  vaults.  Here  was  a 
banking  house,  as  conservative  as  any, 
telling  its  story  in  picture  and  prose 
at  the  same  time  —  selling  service  by 
creating  impressions.  How  much  bet- 
ter was  it  for  this  bank  to  educate  its 
public  into  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  a  bank  (about 
which  so  many  are  ignorant)  than  to 
do  as  did  one  Boston  bank,  which  sent 
out  its  letters  on  golden  stationery, 
the  inside  being  devoted  to  dull,  drab, 
prosaic  Panama  Canal  matter.  What 
relation  has  Panama  with  banks  and 
banking?  Besides,  the  magazines 
have  told  Panama's  story,  but  the 
story  of  the  functions  of  a  bank  can 
never  be  too  popular!  One  Los  An- 
geles banker  client  sent  out  Easter 
letters  on  light  green  stationery — sug- 
gesting the  green  of  growing  Spring 
things  —  and  at  the  top  and  bottom 
were  recurring  line  drawings  of  ral)- 
bits,  lilies  and  Easter  eggs  Still, 
YOUR  business  is  different! 

Out  in  Colorado  lives  the  world's 
pea  king  and  he  is  most  modest  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  cans  more  peas 
(and  finer  ones  too")  than  any  other 
packer.  He  will  not  allow  his  name 
to  be  signed  to  letters  which  touch  in 
any  way,  upon  the  splendid  part  he 
played  in  the  development  of  his  w-on- 
derful  business.  So  then,  we  had  to 
create  a  trade  character — a  pea-imp 
after  the  manner  of  brow-nies  and 
kewpies — and  one  of  these  characters, 
a  "Peter  Peapod"  si.sns  many  of  the 
letters  that  leave  the  Empson  Packing 
Company,  on  their  green  bond  paper, 
adorned  with  roguish  pea-imps  and 
which  letters  you'll  often  find  in  the 
Denver  dailies. 

.A.  piano  man  has  used  the  picture 
of    mother    with     child    on     her    lap. 


teaching  the  little  one  to  finger  the 
keys — you  do  not  see  his  business  ad- 
dress until  you  lift  the  fold  bearing 
this  beautiful  picture.  Surely  the  pur- 
ity of  the  picture,  the  sentiment,  ap- 
peals to  the  women  readers — gentles 
her  and  breaks  down  the  wall  of  an- 
tagonism which  all  of  us  have  when 
we  are  being  sold  on  a  thing.  Is  that 
not  what  you  want  for  your  letters? 

Just  remember  that  it  is  easier  to 
forget  what  one  READS  than  what 
one  SEES — so  then,  help  your  pros- 
pect to  SEE  your  proposition. 

in  a  campaign  to  sell  guaranteed 
Florida  land  to  snow-bound  New 
Knglanders,  I  designed  a  suggestive 
letterhead  that  consisted  of  a  soft, 
ijutf-toned  snowy  winter  scene,  lead- 
ing down  gradually  to  a  balmy,  palm- 
shaded  Florida  picture  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sheet.  The  letter  was  pro- 
cessed directly  upon  these  pictures, 
leaving  just  enough  of  the  "atmos- 
phere" to  make  the  reader  feel  the 
change  from  the  cold  North  to  the 
sunny  South.  Naturally,  the  copy 
harmonized  with  the  picture.  A  sta- 
tioner mailing  out  letters  to  mothers 
about  school  supplies  for  the  kiddies, 
used  a  beautiful  coffee  colored  stock, 
processing  the  letter  in  brown  to  har- 
monize, and  at  the  top  of  the  sheet 
und  partly  down  both  sides  were  dain- 
ty figures  of  rollicking  children  on 
their  way  to  the  little  red  school 
house.  Would  any  iiiother  refuse  to 
read  such  a  letter? 

.\.  Y.  Soule,  of  Los  Angeles,  sells 
lubricants  and  waste — very  prosaic, 
ordinary  things,  eh?  One  of  his  cam- 
p::igns,  to  sell  cotton  waste,  pictures 
a  Southern  cotton  field  with  busy 
hands  gathering  in  the  crop.  Away 
over  to  the  right,  a  buxom,  laughing 
bandana-bonneted  "Mammy"  holds  in 
her  capable  arms  a  big  basket  of  cot- 
ton. Mr.  Soule  takes  a  few  wisps  of 
his  cotton  waste — "Di.xie  Brand"  he 
calls  it — clips  it  over  the  basket  and 
there  is  "Mammy"  offering  you  some 
waste  to  test  yourself.  That's  right, 
your  business  IS  different — you  can't 
indulge  in  any  of  these  things. 

.^1  plumber  sends  out  letters  to  new- 
lyweds — just  cordial  good  wishes,  in- 
cluding one  that  he  may  help  to  pre- 
vent any  leaks  in  their  happiness  by 
putting  in  his  leak-proof  plumbing. 
One  month  his  printer  persuaded  him 
to  show  bath-room  interiors  on  a 
Wheelright's  B.  P.  F.  stock  and  print- 
ed an  unusual  job  of  a  letterhead.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month,  Mr.  Plum- 
ber had  been  asked  to  figure  on  six 
bath-rooms  like  that  pictured.  The 
plumber  listens  to  that  printer  these 
davs — he  buys  BR.\IXS  rather  than 
price.     Do  you? 

The  greatest  mailing  piece  ever  sent 
out  by  Graton  &  Knight,  w-as  a  letter 
without  a  word  of  business!  It  was  a 
beantifullv  printed  folder  letter,  with 
remarkably  sincere  copy  telling  about 
Old  I-Iome  Week— Harvest  Week— 
the  return  to  the  Old  Home — with 
rustics  and  russet  harvest  scenes,  hills 
pink  with  laurel  and  rhododendron — 
llic  village  store  and  church,  the  glor- 
ious stick-to-the-rib  dinner  in  the 
kitchen,    the    singing   around    the    old 


wheez}-  parlor  organ  and  the  ride 
home  with  HER  in  the  moonlight.  All 
in  the  colors  of  harvest,  skillfully 
printed.  Many  a  stern  executive 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  day's  work 
— stopped  and  read  and  re-read,  then 
smiled  and  perhaps  wiped  away  a  fur- 
tive tear.  Most  of  them  passed  the 
letter  around  and  around,  asked  for 
extra  copies,  and  dozens  of  them 
slammed  shut  their  desks  to  go  "back 
Home"  for  a  while.  Not  one  word  of 
selling,  yet  the  greatest  business  buil- 
der they  had  ever  known.  Still  YOUR 
business  is  different  —  so  "different" 
that  vou  can't  do  anything  different, 
eh^ 

One  of  my  druggist  friends  has 
more  prescription  business  than  all 
his  seven  competitors  combined  and 
more  general  business  than  any  other 
three,  and  I'm  perhaps  proudest  of 
having  started  him  to  it,  for  my  best 
design  went  to  him.  It  pictured  the 
back  of  the  prescription  counter — 
something  rarely  seen  in  drug  shops. 
Two  white  coated  pharmacists,  in 
spotless  white,  stand  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  poison  case,  above  which  burns 
a  red  light  of  warning  and  the 
"D.\NGER"  card.  Each  man  is  open- 
ing the  lock  in  front  of  him,  a  bunch 
of  keys  in  his  hand.  And  the  letter — 
the  letter  told  the  story — that  there 
never  could  be  any  possible  dangerous 
mistake  in  compounding  prescriptions 
here,  for  the  "danger"  case  could 
never  be  opened  save  when  two  phar- 
macists acted  simultaneously  —  that 
two  different  keys  working  at  the 
same  time  were  required  to  open  the 
case  and  that  the  two  men  had  to 
read  and  O.  K.  the  prescription.  .\11 
the  talk  in  the  world  would  have 
seemed  commonplace,  were  it  not  for 
the  photographic  heading  which  car- 
ried conviction. 

Get  away  from  the  "Look-at-us- 
here  -  we  -  are-and-here-our-factories" 
style  of  letterhead.  Pictures  of  mam- 
moth office  buildings  labeled  "Home 
Offices"  are  used  by  dinky  little  mail- 
order experimenters  and  worse.  Do 
you  want  to  label  yourself  as  of  that 
class? 

Why  not  eliminate  those  factory 
buildings  e.xcept  when  you  are  argu- 
ing about  the  buying  power  and  ship- 
ping facilities  of  the  lar.ge  factory,  for 
surely  you  are  not  seUing  your  fac- 
tory in  your  letters?  Your  form-let- 
ters have  a  mission — they  are  to  cre- 
ate good-will  for  you  or  sell  your 
product  or  service.  Your  form-letters 
Ijring  into  one  huge  audience,  all  your 
readers.  Would  you  then,  step  before 
that  audience  in  the  flesh  and  attempt 
to  sell  either  product  or  service,  with- 
out all  the  aid  that  samples,  pictures, 
demonstrations  could  give  you? 
Without  the  aid  of  every  accessory 
possible?  Your  letterhead  is  an  ac- 
cessory, only  most  people  have  not 
learned  how  to  use  it.  Consult  your 
printer — consult  your  advertising  man 
— consult  some  commercial  artist — 
somebodv.  even  to  the  Editors  of 
"BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,"  who  are 
ever  willing  to  help  their  readers.  Do 
vour  best  to  give  your  letters  DE- 
CENT DRESS  as  well  as  LIFE. 
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VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

F.  E.  H.  JAEGER 

East  Side  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PLACEMENT 

In  order  to  be  of  the  greatest  help 
to  our  pupils,  and  to  the  business  men 
of  the  community,  an 
e  m  p  1  oyment  depart- 
ment should  be  or- 
ganized in  each  school 
having  pupils  who 
when  they  graduate, 
go  into  stores,  offices 
and  factories.  This  de- 
partment should  be  in 
charge  of  one  person, 
and  not  handled  by 
whoever  happens  to  answer  the 
phone,  or  who  gets  the  letter  asking 
for  a  pupil.  The  old  saying  "Every- 
body's business  is  nobody's  business" 
is  as  true  here  as  elsewhere,  and  un- 
less the  business  man  gets  a  satis- 
factory answer-  to  his  call  for  help, 
he  is  going  to  look  to  other  sources 
than  the  high  school. 

Business  Colleges  long  have  made 
this  department  an  important  one  in 
their  institutions,  and  it  has  increased 
their  patronage.  Public  high  schools 
which  serve  a  broader  field  are  com- 
ing to  the  front  by  following  their 
example. 

A  good  way  to  start  the  department 
is  to  put  it  in  charge  of  a  teacher,  and 
send  out  over  the  principal's  signa- 
ture a  card  telling  the  business  man 
that  you  will  be  glad  to  co-operate 
with  him  by  supplying  him  with  com- 
petent help,  and  asking  that  he  phone 
or  write  you  when  in  need  of  help. 

We  use  a  card  for  this  purpose 
which  on  the  reverse  side  has  a  print- 
ed form  of  registration  for  the  pupil 
to  fill  out.  This  gives  the  business 
man  an  idea  of  what  we  ask  the  pupil 
who  desires  a  position.  This  card 
has  brought  us  many  inquiries  ■  for 
help,  and  likewise  advertises  the 
school. 

It  is  also  a  very  good  plan  for  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  this  work  to 
make  frequent  visits  to  the  various 
stores  and  manufacturing  plants  of 
his  city.  He  sees  the  actual  condi- 
tions under  which  his  pupils  will  have 
to  work,  and  also  gets  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  men  of  the 
city.  The  personal  contact  is  good 
for  both. 

Before  calling  on  a  business  man,  I 
write  him  a  letter  over  the  principal's 
signature  asking  for  an  interview,  and 
thus  pave  the  way  for  the  call. 

I  have  found  these  visits  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive,  and  in  near- 
ly all  cases  I  have  had  very  cordial 
treatment,  and  even  made  some  very 
good,   personal  friends. 

At  graduation  time,  we  send  out  a 
circular  letter,  stating  how  many 
graduates  we  have,  what  work  they 
are  fitted  for,  and  ask  the  business 
men  if  they  cannot  use  one  or  more 
of    them.      The    replies    to    this    letter 


have  been  exceedingly  gratifying. 
The  public  press  has  been  very  help- 
ful also  in  this  matter,  and  generally 
calls  attention  to  the  letter  by  giving 
several  inches  of  reading  matter  with 
a  good  sized  head,  telling  of  the  letter 
and  the  response  to  it. 

During  the  term,  if  a  deserving 
pupil  needs  a  position,  and  is  espec- 
ially qualified  along  a  certain  line,  a 
circular  letter  to  a  few  concerns  who 
could  use  the  applicant  are  sent  out. 
This  is  not  so  necessary  after  a 
teacher  has  built  up  a  clientele,  so  to 
speak.  I  now  call  up  a  number  of 
concerns  whom  I  know  personally, 
and  in  that  way  place  the  pupil. 

I  cannot  impress  too  strongly  the 
great  value  of  the  personal  interview. 
The  business  man  gets  a  chance  to 
see  personally  a  teacher  and  talk  with 
him,  and  when  he  finds  that  he  is 
human,  tells  him  a  great  deal  about 
his  business,  and  often  asks  many 
questions  about  the  workings  of  the 
school. 

This  fall  a  number  of  concerns 
have  sent  a  personal  representative  to 
the  school  to  see  me  about  help.  They 
nsuallj-  remark  after  a  trip  through 
the  school,  "Why  this  is  different 
from  when  I  went  to  school.  I  am 
glad  I  came  over,  and  pleased  to  see 
the  really  practical  things  you  teach." 

I  wonder  if  many  of  our  teachers 
ever  think  how  different  the  high 
school  of  today  is. 

You  find  pupils  in  overalls  making 
all  sorts  of  metal  appliances,  chairs, 
lamps,  couches,  and  doing  blue  print 
work,  while  the  girls  will  be  found 
making  dresses,  learning  how  to  cook, 
and  to  care  for  a  home.  In  the  art 
department  you  will  find  the  pupil 
laying  out  and  preparing  an  adver- 
tisement, and  painting  poster  designs 
One  of  our  art  pupils  this  year  won 
honorable     mention     in     the     national 


contest  for  an  Electrical  poster  de- 
sign. This  is  especially  remarkable 
when  one  considers  the  field  included 
all  the  professionals  in  the  country, 
and  prizes  were  large  enough  to  at- 
tract  the   best  poster   designers. 


BUSINESS      COLLEGE      ADVER- 
TISING 

I  have  somewhat  closely  observed 
the  advertising  done  by  busines-s 
scliools  in  the  Northwest  for  several 
years.  These  schools  as  a  rule  ad- 
vertise quite  extensively,  especially  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  and  while 
much  of  the  advertising  is  to  be  com- 
mended, there  are  enough  of  bad 
methods  to  be  deplored.  As  a  rule  the 
advertising  is  too  spasmodic,  most  of 
it  done  just  before  the  opening  of  a 
term.  The  fact  that  in  the  slack  sea- 
son one  has  the  opportunity  of  lodg- 
ing the  suggestion  in  an  unprejudiced 
mind  is  overlooked  by  many  business 
schools.  The  rudiments  of  advertis- 
ing are  now  taught  in  first  class  busi- 
ness schools,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
these  institutions  should  not  take  the 
lead  in  the  matter  of  advertising  as 
well  as  in  other  business  matters. 
This,  I  regret  to  say,  is  not  yet  the 
case. 

We  have  still  with  us,  for  example, 
the  schools  that  advertise  free  tuition, 
free  railroad  fare,  free  books,  free  this 
and  free  that  until  the  reader's  mouth 
waters  and  he  begins  to  hope  that 
soon  the  magnanimous  proprietor  will 
ofifer  to  give  away  his  pet  dog.  Have 
you  ever  seen  an  expert  advertiser  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  of  our  most 
successful,  business  concerns  make 
such  propositions?  Schools  that  prac- 
tice such  methods  are  usually  short- 
lived; they  move  from  place  to  place, 
and  if  it  is  continued  persistently,  we 
shall  soon  have  a  class  of  business 
schools  that  we  must  call  "transient." 


The    Modern    Educational   Tree.      See    Mr.    Jaeger's   articles    on   \7jcational    Guidance. 
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After  a  several  hours'  search  through 
the  stocks  of  several  shoe  stores  in 
my  city.  I  found  a  pair  of  shoes  that 
1  'could  wear.  On  taking-  the  shoes 
home.  1  found  them  defective.  I  re- 
turned them  by  messenger  and  re- 
quested that  mv  money  be  refunded. 
This  was  flatly  refused  and  I  was  curt- 
ly advised  that  "a  sale  was  a  sale" 
vvith  this  firm,  and  that  closed  the 
transaction.  And  then  we  wonder 
why  statistics  show  that  the  catalogue 
houses  get  $500,000  annually  out  of  a 
city  with  a  population  of  20,000.  An- 
other firm  is  now  occupying  the  store- 
room where  I  got  my  shoes.  This  is 
the  result  of  short-sighted  advertising 
methods  in  any  business.  The  puljlic 
is  intelligent  enough  (more  intelligent 
than  we  generally  give  them  credit 
for)  to  know  that  no  business  concern 
oflfers  its  wares  free  without  having 
some  "strings"  to  the  offer. 

Then  there  is  the  school  whose  ad- 
vertising copy  is  a  gross  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  facts.  I  recall  distinctly 
an  advertisement  of  a  business  school 
in  the  Red  River  Valley  which  I  saw 
a  number  of  years  ago.  I  was  quite 
familiar  with  the  conditions  at  this 
particular  school.  It  had  then  been 
running  about  ten  years  and  had  an 
average  attendance  of  not  more  than 
150  students  a  year.  Yet  the  adver- 
tisement referred  to  read:  "\\  e  have 
over  two  thousand  students  in  good 
positions  in  the  Red  River  \  alley 
A  o-reat  many  instances  could  br  cited, 
but"  this  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  my 
point.  Check  up  for  yourself  and  see 
how  a  statement  regarding  a  certain 
point  featured  by  an  advertiser  vanes 
Irom  time  to  time.  Have  some  busi- 
ii-'ss  school  proprietors  had  a  Rip  \an 
Winkle  nap.  and  are  they  "bangm.g 
awav"  at  the  public  with  Rip's  old 
rusty  musket?  The  best  that  can  be 
said  of  both  methods  already  men- 
tioned is  that  they  are  relics  of  an- 
tiquity, considered  from  a  business 
standpoint.  It  is  the  house  that  states 
the  plain  and  homelv  truth,  put  in  an 
attractive  way,  today  that  wins  m  the 
long  run. 

Then,  there  is  the  fellow  who  has 
an  ugly  "dig"  for  his  contemporaries 
in  every  copy  he  writes.  This  is  a 
species  of  animal  now  quite  extinct  in 
practically  all  lines  of  business.  Biisi- 
ness  is  now  fortunately  not  very  kind 
to  the  "knocker."  In  Seattle  the  busi- 
ness men  buried  the  "knocker"  in  ef- 
figy some  years  ago,  and  the  entire 
city  turned  out  to  witness  the  solemn 
rites.  Is  it  not  time  that  business 
schools  cease  to  write  copy  that  casts 
reflection  upon  their  competitors?  .-X 
knock  harms  no  one  but  the  knocker; 
and  what  a  helpful  thing  it  is  to  the 
man  for  whom  it  was  intended  who 
has  brains  enough  to  "grin  and  bear 
it." 

I  do  not  write  this  for  the  sake  of 
criticising,  nor  to  in  the  slightest  way 
make  unfavorable  insinuation  about  a 
particular  school  or  schools.  The  mat- 
ters that  I  have  pointed  out  seem  to 
be  weaknesses  of  business  schools  in 
general,  and  I  believe  they  exercise  a 
detrimental  influence  upon  our  institu- 


tions. Whoever  can  think  of  a  bank 
resorting  to  these  methods  to  raise  its 
standing  in  the  public  mind?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  advertising 
done  by  banks  among  the  most  mod- 
est and  reserved?  .\nd  what  business 
institutions  stand  higher  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people? 

1  submit  that  if  business  schools,  as 
a  class  of  business  institutions,  would 
get  dow-n  to  a  basis  of  truth  in  their 
advertising  and  build  upon  merit  and 
service  alone,  they  would  soon  enjoy 
the  full  and  complete  confidence  oi  all. 
The  business  school  draws  its  cus- 
tomers from  among  the  young  and  in- 
experienced, and  this  accounts.  In  a 
large  measure,  for  evil  practices  in  ad- 
vertising, but  if  we  would  raise  our 
standard,  we  must  change  our  tactics. 

The  school  that  does  its  work  well, 
and  serves  its  students  as  it  should 
need  never  be  tempted  to  stoop;  it 
can  tell  the  truth  and  still  surprise  the 
average  man  with  the  stories  of  what 
it  has  accomplished  for  the  young 
men  and   women  of  .\merica. 

O.  J.  HANSON,  Prin.. 

.Aakers's  Bus.  College,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


Bookkeeping  in 

Evening  Schools 

MICHAEL  LOBENTHAL,  B.  A.,  B.  C.  S. 

Instructor  of   Commercial  Branches,  Julia  Richman 
Hish  School  and  Ne 


\ocational  training  at  present  oc- 
cupies the  center  of  the  educational 
stage.  X'arious  attempts  are  being 
made  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
school  and  the  job.  A  great  service 
is  being  done  in  this  direction  by  Su- 
perintendent Wirt,  of  Gary,  Ind., 
Dean  Schneider,  of  the  Engineering 
School,  University  of  Cincinnati,  O., 
and  others.  One  field,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked.  What 
about  bringing  the  pupil  with  a  job  to 
the  school?  I  refer  to  the  students  of 
night  schools.  Here  we  have  young 
men  and  women  working  hard  all 
day  and  then  sacrificing  their  even- 
ings, which  should  be  devoted  to  re- 
creation and  rest,  to  the  acquisition 
of  an  education.  These,  it  seems, 
should   not  be   neglected.  , 

The  Board  of  '  Education  of  New 
York,  and  other  cities,  as  well  as  the 
private  business  institutions,  arc  do- 
ing a  wonderful  service. 

About  60%  of  the  students  enrolled 
in  the  evening  schools  of  New  York 
City  are  pursuing  what  may  be  term- 
ed vocational  courses.  A  very  large 
percentage  of  these  are  studying 
bookkeeping  and  allied  subjects,  i.  e., 
penmanship  and  arithmetic.  The 
problem  of  teaching  these  pupils 
bookkeeping  is  far  different  from  that 
in  the  day  schools.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  discuss  briefly  the 
teaching  of  bookkeeping  in  the  even- 
ing schools. 

The  majoritv  of  instructors  of 
bookkeeping  follow  the  Account 
Method,  i.  e.,  they  introduce  the  var- 
ious   accounts    before    takin-    up    the 


journal,  etc.  In  most  day  schools  it 
is  considered  essential  to  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  business  to  use 
the  budget:  a  series  of  commercial 
papers  for  the  various  transactions  of 
a  set.  Usually  text  books  are  used 
in  which  are  long  sets  with  the  trans- 
actions made  more  practical  by  the 
business  papers  of  the  budget.  With 
the  amount  of  time  allotted  to  the 
subject  in  day  school,  this  is  perhaps 
the  best  method.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  pupils  attend  regularly  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  the  purely  mechan- 
ical work  at  home,  and  your  opinion 
of  the  system  will  most  likely  be 
favorable.  But  how  can  the  night 
school  teacher  follow  the  above  pro- 
cedure when  he  knows  that  because 
of  "overtime"  his  students  are  fre- 
quently absent,  and  that  no  home 
work  can  be  assigned?  If  a  class  is 
working  on  a  long  set  which  involves 
the  making  out  of  many  business 
forms,  a  pupil  who  has  been  absent — 
proliably  through  no  fault  of  his  own 
— will  upon  his  return  feel  that  he  is 
almost  hopelessly  behind  the  rest  of 
the  students  (even  if  his  absence  has 
been  of  but  one  night's  duration).  If 
the  ordinary  set,  long  or  short,  with 
or  without  a  budget,  is  used,  the  teach- 
er will  soon  find  a  student  of  the  type 
described  above — and  he  is  almost 
universal — so  discouraged  as  to  drop 
out.  Can  this  be  remedied?  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  suggestion  which  has  been 
carried  out  successfully  in  an  evening 
school  bookkeeping  class: 

School  is  in  session  four  nights  a 
week.  Two  periods  of  forty  minutes 
each  are  devoted  to  bookkeeping 
nightly.  No  home  work  can  be  as- 
signed except  over  the  week  end. 
Short  sets  of  about  40  transactions 
are  used.  Each  set  is  based  upon 
some  one  new  principle — say,  the  dis- 
counting of  notes — along  with  a  drill 
on  all  work  taken  up  during  previous 
weeks.  One  complete  set  constitutes 
a  week's  work.  Each  set — a  unit  in 
itself — is  divided  into  four  parts.  Each 
of  these  divisions  is,  again,  a  unit. 
.\ny  combination  of  the  four  units 
makes  a  complete  set  also.  The  re- 
sult is  that,  if  a  pupil  misses  a  ses- 
sion, he  can  continue  on  the  next  part 
of  the  week's  work  without  losing 
anything  except  the  practice  of  doing 
one  more  set.  .\n  example  may  make 
this  clearer.  The  set  of  the  week — on 
Bills  Receivable  —  consists  of  four 
parts,  A  for  Monday,  B  for  Tuesday, 
C  for  Wednesday,  D  for  Thursday. 
Student  X  attends  school  Monday 
evening.  Bills  are  discussed  journal- 
ized, etc.  Part  A  is  journalized  and 
posted.  A  trial  balance  is  then  taken 
and  the  accounts  closed.  Following 
that  come  a  post-closing  trial  balance 
and  statements.  If  Part  A  consisted 
of  10  transactions,  the  above  was  a 
good  night's  work.  Unfortunately, 
Student  X  is  absent  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing when  the  class  works  out  Part  B 
in  the  same  way  as  .\.  Student  X 
returns  Wednesday  evening.  He  need 
not  work  out  Part  B  and  thus  feel 
Ijehind  the  class.  He  can  work  Part 
C — the    work    for   the    third    night    of 
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the  week — post  it  to  the  same  ac- 
counts he  used  for  Part  A,  and  lose 
nothing  except  the  drill  for  working 
out  another  set. 

Furthermore,  each  part  has  an 
opening  entry  to  be  used  if  that  part 
is  to  be  taken  up  independently.  In 
the  following  set  the  transactions  in 
parenthesis  are  the  opening  entries, 
one  to  be  used  only  if  the  part  which 
they  precede  is  to  be  considered  as 
wholly  independent  of  the  preceding 
and   following  divisions. 

The  inventories  at  the  end  of  each 
part  are  to  be  used  if  it  is  desirable 
to  close  the  accounts  before  taking 
up  the  ne.xt  part. 

If,  for  e.xaniple.  Parts  A  and  B  are 
to  be  used  on  one  set,  the  inventories 
at  the  end  of  A  and  the  openin.g 
transactions  at  the  beginning  of  B  are 
to  be  ignored. 

Below  is  given  a  set  in  the  Cash 
Book: 

July  "A" 


th 


6(10 

00 

400 

00 

.^o 

00 

1.5 

00 

00) 
00) 

00) 


Began     business 

cash    .■( 

Bt  nidse   for  cash 

Paid  cash  for  rent  books 
Paid  cash  for  repairs... 
Sold  mdse'  for  cash.... 
Loaned  cash  to  J.  Don- 


Borrowed     cash     of     T. 

Haven    COO 

Sold  mdse  for  cash....  510, 
Paid  T.  Haven  cash...  600 
Re'd  cash  of  J.  Donnell     100. 

,(Mdse.    inv $60.00) 

(Exp.     inv 1.5.00) 

"B" 

(Began     business     with 

cash    .$10.50. 

(Paid  cash  for  mdse...  60. 
(Paid  cash  for  books...        15. 

Bt  mdse  for  cash 

Sold  mdse  for  cash.... 
Loaned  cas:h  on  note.. 
Return    damaged    mdse, 

rec'd    cash 

Borrowed  cash  on  note 
Sold   mdse  for  cash  , .  . . 

Bt  mdse  for  cash 

Paid  cash  for  note 

Paid   cash   for   freight..  4.00 

Paid  cash  for  salaries..  16.00 
Rec'd  cash  on  note....  1000.00 
( No   inventories) 

"C" 

( Began     business     with 

cash    $1864.00) 

Bt  mdse  for  cash 1500.00 

Borrowed     cash     of     O. 

Jackson    160.00 

Loaned   cash   on    note..      904.50 

Borrow  cash  of  M.  Train     "08.50 

Paid   cash  for  mdse.. 

Sold   mdse   for  cash.  . 

Paid   cash   for   freight 

Rec'd  cash  for  mdse. 

.Sold  mdse  for  cash.  . 

Sold  mdse  for  cash....      630,00 

(No  inventories) 


O.SO. 

900. 

1000. 


650 
720, 
636, 


404. 

600. 


410, 
630 


"D" 

(Began     business     with 

cash    $1864.00) 

Bt   mdse  for  cash 1050.00 

Sold   mdse  for  cash....      810.00 


Paid  cash  for  desk.... 
Loaned  cash  on  note.. 
Sold  mdse   for  cash.... 

Bt  mdse  for  cash 

Borrowed  cash  on  note 
Sold  mdse  for  cash.... 

Paid  cash  for  note 

Rec'd  cash  for  note.... 
Paid  cash  for  insurance 

Mdse.  Inv $45.00 

Exp.    Inv 17.00 

Fur.    Inv 68.00 


70.00 
800.00 
250.00 
600.00 
900 . 00 
960.00 
900.00 
800.00 

18.00 


VERMONT 

The  second  \'ermont  Commercial 
Conference  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  .Association.  The  confer- 
ence was  attended  by  over  fifty. 

Mr.  J.  D.  McFadyon,  of  Stanstead, 
Quebec,  gave  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  the  "Importance  of  Commercial 
Education,"  basing  his  remarks  large- 
ly on  the  fundamentals,  legible,  rapid 
penmanship,  accurate  mathematics, 
and  ability  to  write  a  good  business 
letter. 

Mr.  Ira  Richardson,  of  Montpelier. 
\  erniont,  made  some  very  practical 
suggestions  concerning  "Employment 
for  our  Graduates."  .\t  first  his  su- 
])erintendent  was  a  little  hesitant 
about  endorsing  the  proposition,  but 
now  it  is  accepted  as  a  fact.  Letters 
are  written  to  possible  employers,  and 
situations  were  secured  for  all  of  .good 
rank  who  wanted  work. 

Mr.  Irving  \'.  Cobleigh,  of  Burling- 
ton, Vermont,  made  some  suggestions 
on  "How  can  we  standardize  our 
work  in  N'ermont?"  \ermont  cannot 
afford  a  superintendent  who  shall 
specialize  on  commercial  work.  It  is 
not  possitile  to  use  the  regents'  exami- 
nations prepared  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  pupils  might  learn  the  con- 
tents of  these  examinations  in  time 
to  cram:  there  was  also  a  doubt  con- 
cerning the  expediency  of  state  exam- 
inations. Uniform  te.xt  books  might 
I'C  feasible.  A  uniform,  state  e.xamina- 
tion  for  commercial  teachers  is  not 
now  possi1)le.  as  there  is  no  authority 
dualified  to  correct  such  papers  (even 
if  questions  were  borrowed  from  some 
other  set  of  examinations).  .\  pos- 
sible solution  lies  in  insisting  on  at- 
tendance at  the  summer  session  at  the 
L'niversity  of  Vermont.  A  second  so- 
lution is  in  a  special  conference  to 
determine  a  proper  curriculum.  This 
last  suggestion  came  from  state  super- 
intendent Milo  B.  Hilliffas.  who  pro- 
mised co-operation.  This  plan  will 
be  tried. 

The  conference  voted  to  appoint  a 
committee  on  constitution  and  by- 
laws, with  a  view  to  oermanence.  and 
elected  Irving  \'.  Co'  leigh,  of  Burling- 
ton, president,  and  .\.  E.  Holmes,  of 
South   Royalton,  secretary. 

Miss  Ermie  B.  Stone,  for  several 
years  teacher  in  the  Hardware  City 
Business  College,  of  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  has  purchased  the  same  and 
removed  the  school  to  163  Main  St., 
Kossberg  Block. 


JAMES  F.  SPALDING 
Passing   of   a   Pioneer   Western    Busi- 
ness Educator 

A  PERSONAL  TRIBUTE 
By  Carl  C.   Marshall 

Following  closely  upon  the  foot- 
steps of  Uncle  Robert  Spencer  in  his 
journey  to  the  Great  Beyond,  comes 
another  heroic  figure  in  the  history  of 
.American  commercial  education. 

On  .August  17,  at  his  beautiful  home 
in  Kansas  City,  James  F.  Spaulding, 
founder  and  for  a  half  century  owner 
of  the  first  great  business  college  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  passed  peacefully 
away.  He  died  as  every  good  man 
should  hope  to  die,  full  of  years  and 
honors,  and  "smiling,  while  all  around 
him  weep." 

I  first  met  Mr.  Spalding  in  the  win- 
ter of  1872-3.  At  that  time.  I  found 
myself,  a  young  fellow  of  twenty,  try- 
ing to  fatten  my  all  too  lean  purse,  by 
a  brief  season  of  book-peddling  in 
Kansas  City,  then  a  raw  little  town 
of  about  thirty  thousand.  My  hand- 
writing was  a  trifle  worse,  if  anything, 
tl'.an,  it  is  now.  Observing  an  adver- 
tisement of  "Spalding's  Commercial 
College,"  in  which  they  promised  first 
aid  for  such  cases  as  mine,  I  showed 
up  as  a  "prospect,"  and  arranged  to 
take  as  much  of  the  treatment  as  I 
could  afTord.  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber the  quiet-voiced,  kindly,  patient, 
and  genteel  gentleman,  who  directed 
my  efforts.  He  was  the  first  man  to 
put  it  into  my  head  that  writing  could 
i)p  beautiful,  and  after  a  few  lessons, 
I  actually  learned  to  flourish  '"capital 
stems"  and  "reversed  ovals"  that 
showed  striking  shadings  and  did  not 
wo])ble  greatly.  Could  I  have  re- 
mained longer  under  the  kindly  and 
inspirational  ministrations  of  my 
teacher,  perhaps  my  crabbed  chiro- 
graphy  might  have  been  reformed, 
and  I  might  ultimately  have  burst  my 
chrysalis,  and  soared  into  fame  along 
with  Taml)lyn.  Madaraz  and  the  rest. 
.Vt  least  it  soothes  my  vanity  to  fancy 
so. 

But  the  book-peddling  proved  futile 
and  I  had  to  resort  to  country  school 
teaching,    as    a   means    of   sustenance 
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But  always  thereafter,  whenever  I  saw 
beautiful' writing,  it  brought  to  mind 
Mr,  Spalding.  It  was  around  thirty- 
tive  years  before  I  next  saw  him,  and 
it  so  happened,  that  I  was  again  a 
book  peddler.  For  the  last  ten  years 
I  have  never  gone  to  Kansas  City 
without  calling  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  keen  and  kindly  old  gentleman, 
who  was  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
cozy  back  office  of  his  big  school  at 
Tenth  and   Oak. 

Mr.  Spalding  differed  from  most  of 
the  early  business  educators,  in  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  carefully  edu- 
cated. He  was  a  native  of  Michigan, 
having  been  born  near  Ypsilanti,  on 
July  28,  183.5.  In  1863  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  classical  department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  receiving 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He 
taught  for  one  year  in  the  high  school 
at  Ann  .Arbor,  and  then  in  the  Bryant 
&  Stratton  Business  College  of  De- 
troit, which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was 
the  immediate  forebear  of  the  Detroit 
Business  University.  In  1865  he  came 
with  his  father,  E.  H.  Spalding,  to 
Kansas  City  and  established  "Spald- 
ing's Commercial  College,"  which  he 
continued  to  own  and  actively  manage 
until  his  death  fifty-one  years  later. 
I  think  this  is  the  record  for  continu- 
ous service  in  one  school-,  unless  it  is 
exceeded  by  that  of  Col.  Soule,  of 
New  Orleans. 

Notwithstanding  that  he  was  only 
a  humble  school  teacher,  Mr.  Spalding 
quickly  took  rank  among  the  business 
men  of  power  and  influence  in  Kansas 
City.  In  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Kansas  City  Journal,  on  the  death  of 
Major  Warner,  the  editor  names  Prof. 
Spalding  among  the  five  or  six  great 
business  pioneers  of  the  city,  includ- 
ing Col.  R.  T.  \"an  Horn,  Kersey 
Coates,  T.  B.  BuUene  and  Milton  Mc- 
Gec, 

Mr.  Spalding  made  wise  real  estate 
investments  in  the  early  days,  and 
died  possessed  of  a  considerable  for- 
tune. He  told  me  that  many  a  time 
he  could  have  withdrawn  from  the 
school  business,  with  great  financial 
advantage,  "but,"  said  he.  "teaching 
was  my  first  Love  and  I  shall  always 
be  true  to  her." 

It  is  our  misfortune  that  Mr.  Spald- 
ing did  not  think  l)est  to  become  prom- 
inent in  any  of  the  various  teachers' 
organizations  of  recent  years.  He 
told  me  he  had  attended  one  or  two 
of  these  meetings  in  years  agone,  but 
heard  so  much  trivial  dickering,  and 
foolish  talk  from  shallow  but  pushful 
people,  that  he  was  not  encouraged  to 
go  again. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Spalding  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  in  Octolier,  1014. 
Mr,  .Spalding  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  four  children  —  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Geo.  E.  and  D.  R.  Spalding 
are  successful  business  men  and  ac- 
countants and  will  continue  to  oper- 
ate the  school  founded  by  their  hon- 
ored father.  Another  son,  Frank  C. 
Spalding,  is  President  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  San  Diego.  California. 
These  sons  all  received  a  general  edu- 
cation, also  a  commercial  training  in 
their   father's   school. 


BUSINESS 

EFFICIENCY 

THOS.  E.  CUPPER,  Inc.  Acct. 

Bingen,  Ga. 

KEEPING   PACE 

Those  who  may  lie  contemplating 
preparing  for  participation  in  business 
pursuits,  could  not  be- 
gin at  a  more  aus- 
picious time  than 
now.  Everything 
seems  to  be  going 
along  on  a  sound  foot- 
ing, and.  judging  from 
present  indications, 
we  are  now  on  the 
verge  of  a  great  and 
prosperous  era,  which 
IS  seemingly  free  from  inflations  and 
unsteady  under-currents  —  it  appears 
to  be  of  a  sound  and  healthy  nature, 
which  conditions  have  been  brought 
aljout  by  natural  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial expansion  carefully  worked 
out  and  carried  on  to  fruition  under 
Judicious   management. 

We  have  endeavored  to  keep  pace 
with  the  ever  increasing  demands  of 
modern  times' in  the  various  fields  of 
activity,  and  how  well  we  have  suc- 
ceeded may  best  be  demonstrated  by 
what  we  have  accomplished,  together 
with  the  fact  that  whatever  strategic 
position  we  may  have  gained  along 
the  trend  of  complex  conditions,  we 
have  successfully  maintained  and  have 
mana.ged  to  place  ourselves,  in  var- 
ious ways,  in  an  enviable  position 
among  the  leading  fore-sighted  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

We  have  not  only  expanded  in  many 
.directions,  and  elasticised  our  mone- 
tary system,  so  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber should  enjoy  the  greatest  good, 
hut  we  have  done  it  upon  a  peaceful 
and  lasting  basis  without  infringing 
I'pon  rights,  either  domestic  or  for- 
eign, which,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
insures  a  footing  of  safety  upon  the 
shores  of  the  future.  The  reason  why 
the  pendulum  has  swung  back  and  the 
doors  of  opportunities  are  apparently 
swinging  wide  open,  may  be  at- 
tributed, in  part  at  least,  to  the  inces- 
sant work  of  the  alert  and  active 
minded — to  which  courtesy  and  dis- 
patch have  contributed  a  conspicuous 
part. 

The  world  is  ever  changing — condi- 
rions  are  moving  in  a  forward  direc- 
tion— the  ordinary  worker  may  merely 
"djust  himself  .to  meet  these  condi- 
tions so  as  not  to  lose  out,  but  the  true 
I'.'aders — those  who  are  in  the  fore- 
front— above  the  crowd — are  the  ones 
v/ho  are  heloing  to  open  wide  the 
doors  of  hapoiness  and  prosperity,  and 
liberate  possible  existing  conditions  of 
trade  congestion.  They  are  opening 
lip  new  fields  of  endeavor  and  new 
.-ivenues  of  possibilities  by  acting  as  a 
kind  of  clearing-house  for  the  distri- 
bution of  commercial  and  industrial 
expansion. 

Conditions  are  given  birth  by  needs, 
desires  and  expectations,  pnd  are  met 
l,v  nun  and  women  who  KNO\\'  and 


GROW  to  meet  these 'demands  in  the 
various  walks  of  life,  and  it  is  to  these 
men  and  women  that  credit  must  be 
given  for  the  advancement  of  com- 
mercial, industrial,  social  and  religious 
conditions,  and  it  is  through  these 
same  masters  that  the  various  trades 
and  professions  are  kept  pure  and 
sweet  and  the  fields  honored  and 
green. 

As  to  whom  these  future  leaders 
may  be,  and  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  upon  which  they  shall 
build,  the  future  alone  can  tell;  how- 
ever, one  thing  quite  certain — out  of 
this  generation  must  come  some  of 
the  leaders  who  must  inevitably  take 
their  places  upon  the  throne  of  use- 
fulness at  some  stage  in  the  world's 
future  history,  and  how  well  they  will 
acquit  themselves  at  that  time  will  de- 
pend, very  largely,  upon  how  well 
they  prepare  themselves  to  act  then- 
part  in  life's  drama. 

And  after  all— all  of  this  is  only 
PREP.\REDNESS  — preparedness  ot 
the  right  kind— training  that  wdl  en- 
able those  to  win  out  who  enter  upon 
the  fields  of  action  with  a  fixed  pur- 
pose in  mind.  In  this  direction,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  say — that  Co.ii- 
mercial  Schools  have  Ijfted  many  from 
obscurity,  and  started  them  upon  tb- 
broad  high-way  leading  to  the  go;i!- 
stake  of  their  ambition,  and  have,  m 
no  small  measure,  contributed  a 
worthy  part  toward  our  present  day 
achievements. 


THE    SECOND    PAN    AMERICAN 
SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dec,  1915 
Abstract  of  Paper  on 
Elementary  School  Commercial  Edu- 
cation 
By  F,  G.  Nichols, 
Director  Business  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

There  is  at  present  a  growing  ck- 
mand  for  an  elementary  school  com- 
mercial course  to  take  its  place  witli 
other  seventh  and  eighth  grade  voca- 
tional courses. 

Purposes  of  Such  a  Course 

The  purposes  of  such  a  course  may 
be  stated  as  follows:  To  provide  vo- 
cational education  for  a  part  of  the 
oreat  number  of  children  who  leave 
school  before  the  high  school  is 
reached-  to  hold  boys  and  girls  in 
school  a  vear  or  two  longer;  to  in- 
terest more  pupils  in  a  complete  edu- 
cation for  business:  to  increase  the 
pupil's  knowledge  of  the  opportunities 
that  are  open  to  him;  to  develop  m 
boys  and  girls,  by  concrete  instruc- 
tion business  habits  so  essential  to 
the  largest  measure  of  success  in  any 
field  of  human  endeavor:  and  in  short, 
to  make  the  seventh  and  eighth  year^ 
count  for  more  in  the  child  s  educa- 
tion. ,  „  .      •   , 

Fundamental  Prmciples 

It  must  l>e  kept  in  mind  by  those 
who  would  frame  such  a  course  that 
it  must  be  essentially  vocational;  that 
it  not  only  must  be  vocational,  but  it 
must   be   within   the   easy  comprehen- 
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sion  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grade;  it  must  also  be 
suited  to  the  occupations  that  are 
open  to  such  boys  and  girls:  it  must 
be  planned  with  regard  for  local  re- 
quirements; it  may  well  be  differen- 
tiated for  the  two  sexes  in  view  of  the 
existing  differences  in  occupational 
opportunities  open  to  each;  it  may 
also  I)e  planned  with  reference  to 
urban  or  rural  requirements. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember 
that  while  early  choice  is  extremely 
desirable,  irrevocable  choice  at  such 
an  early  age  will  always  produce  much 
harm  unless  the  paths  from  one 
course  to  the  other  are  kept  open  as 
long  as  possible.  Further,  it  is  well 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  secondary 
education  can  not  be  forced  down- 
ward into  the  lower  school  without 
such  modification  of  subject  matter  as 
the  immaturity  of  the  grammar  school 
children  makes  imperative.  It  may 
also  be  suggested  in  this  connection 
that  the  traditional  business  course  of 
the  secondary  school  is  rapidly  under- 
going reorganization  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  modern  business.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  apparent  that  the  old 
bookkeeping  and  shorthand  course 
will  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  gram- 
mar school  boy  and  girl. 

Present  Tendencies 

In  the  Junior  High  Schools  of  this 
country  elementary  commercial  cours- 
es have  been  organized.  Almost  with- 
out exception  they  include  commercial 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  shorthand, 
typewriting,  commercial  geograph}', 
liusiness  writing,  and  English.  They 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the  sec- 
ondarj'  school  commercial  course, 
notwithstanding  the  important  fact 
that  much  of  the  subject  matter  is  i)e- 
yond  the  comprehension  of  grammar 
school  children,  or  the  more  important 
fact  that  boys  and  girls  of  grammar 
school  age  are  not  wanted  as  book- 
keepers and  stenographers. 

Suggestive   Course 

.\  better  course  of  study  that  is  in 
Iiarmony  with  the  principles  set  forth 
above  is  one  that  includes  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

English  with  special  emphasis  on 
spelling,  vocabulary  building,  punctua- 
tion, simple  business  letters,  and  eas3' 
descriptive  work,  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten. 

Business  Arithmetic  with  special 
emphasis  on  topics  suggested  by  local 
conditions. 

Business  writing  that  will  insure  the 
mastery  of  a  good  business  hand. 

Commercial  Geography  with  special 
emphasis  on  place  geography  in  gen- 
eral and  on  local  vocational  geog- 
raphy in  particular. 

Civics,  elementary  in  character  and 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  developing  a 
high  type  of  citizenship. 

Typewriting  for  its  vocational 
\alue;  and  also  to  develop  accuracy, 
concentration,-  neatness,  etc. 

First  Lessons  in  Business  to  incul- 
cate business  habits,  to  teach  simple 
record  keeping,  to  acquaint  the  pupils 


with  simple  business  practice,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  course  to  link  up  the 
elementary  commercial  course  with 
the  high  school  commercial  course  in 
such  a  way  that  every  pupil  in  the  for- 
mer will  want  to  continue  in  the  latter. 
Phj-sical  Training,  Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  Industrial  Work  for  boys 
and  Household  Arts  for  girls,  will  all 
receive  the  usual  attention  in  this 
course. 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 

For   the   Convention   of   the    National 

Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 

and  Allied  Bodies 

To    be    held    at    the    Hotel    Sherman, 
Chicago,   December   27-30,    1916 

Wednesday  A.  M.,  December  27 

',i:fH)-ll:30  Meetings  of 

1  he   Gregg  Shorthand  Federation 
The  Munson  Shorthand  Association 
The   National     Association     of     Ac- 
credited Commercial  Schools 
The   Rowe    School   of   Methods 

11  :::0-2:00   Exhibits 

Wednesday  P.  M,,  December  27 

:i:00-4:00  Meetings  of 

The   Gregg  Shorthand  Federation 
The   Munson  Shorthand  Association 
The   National     Association     of    Ac- 
credited Commercial  Schools 
The  Rowe   School   of   Methods 

4:00-8:00   Exhibits 

Wednesday  Evening,  December  27 

s;:nO  Informal  Reception 

.Address,  W.  N.   Ferris.   Big    Rapids. 

Michigan 
Informal  Dance 

Thursday  A.  M,,  December  28 

:):00-11:00  Federation  Meeting 
Introduction  of  the  President 
President's   Address 
Business  Meeting — Unfinished  Busi- 
ness 
Address,   Dr.   Glen   Levin   Swiggett, 
Chief,     Com'l     Dept.,     Bureau     of 
Education.   Washington,   D.   C. 
11:00-2:00   Exhibits 

Thursday  Noon,  December  28 

Dollar  Luncheon  at  Hotel  Sherman 
(Musical  Program  by  the  famous 
Kearney,  Nebr.,  State  Normal 
School  Orcehstra) 

2:00-4:00  Sectional   Meetings 

4:00-7:,'30   Exhil)its 

Thursday  Evening,  December  28 

Federation  Meeting 
7:30  .Address,  Alexander  H.  Revell,  of 

Chicago. 
8:00  Business  Meeting 

Cnfinished  Business 

New  Business 

Nomination  of  Officers 

(.\t  the  last  business  meeting  of  the 
1915  Federation  meeting  a  resolution 
was  offered,  proposing  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  sections.  At  the  business 
meeting  on  Thursday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 28,  1;his  resolution  and  plans  for 
reorganization  will  be  discussed.) 


Friday  A,  M.,  December  29 

'J:00-ll::50  Federation   Meeting 
Address,  "Every  Teacher  an  English 
Teacher,"    by    Maurice    J.    Lacey, 
Boston     High     School     of     Com- 
merce,  Boston,   Mass. 
Discussion  of  Report  on  Standards 

for  Teaching  Business  English. 
(This  discussion  will  be  based  on 
the  answers  received  to  numerous 
questionairies  submitted  to  English 
teachers,  graduates  of  high  schools 
and  business  colleges,  and  to  business 
men  throughout  the  country.  Printed 
reports  will  be  mailed  to  members  of 
the  Federation  in  advance  of  the  con- 
vention, so  that  all  members  will  be 
in  a  position  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion.) 

Business  Meeting 
Election  of  Officers 
11::'0-1:30  Exhibits 

Friday  P.  M.,  December  29 

l::i0-3:00  Sectional    Meetings 
:5:00-4:30  Discussion     of     Report     on 
Standards     for     Teaching     Book- 
keeping 
Discussion  of  Report  on  Standards 
for  Teaching  Stenography 

(These  reports  will  be  the  result  of 
an  extensive  investigation  on  stand- 
ards of  teaching  commercial  and  sten- 
ographic subjects.  The  reports  will 
be  printed  and  mailed  to  members  of 
the  Federation  in  advance  of  the  con- 
;cnlion.  The  reports  will  be  discuss- 
ed simultaneously  and  the  meetings 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  investigating  committees.) 
-!::?0-7:30  Exhibits 

Friday  Evening,  December  29 

;::"1   Meetings  of 
The   Gregg  Shorthand  Federation 
The  Munson  Shorthand  Association 
The   National     .\ssociation     of     Ac- 
credited  Commercial   Schools 
The  Rowe    School   of   Methods 

Saturday  A.  M.,  December  30 

i):00-ll:,SO  Sectional  Meetings 
11  :30-   2:00   Exhibits 

Saturday  P.  M,,  December  30 

■J:(io   Business  Meetings  of 

The  Gregg  Shorthand  Federation 
The   Munson  Shorthand  Association 
The   National     Association     of     Ac- 
credited Commercial  Schools 
The  Rowe   School   of   Methods 


TYPEV/RITING  RECORDS 

Miss  Hortense  S.  Stollnitz,  age 
eighteen,  at  the  recent  N.  V.  Business 
Show,  made  a  record  of  137  words  per 
minute  for  a  half  hour  on  a  Reming- 
ton Self-Starting  Typewriter.  At  the 
same  event  she  wrote  4428  words,  an 
average  of  148  words  per  minute.  She 
first  achieved  distinction  by  winning 
last  year  the  International  Novice 
Contest  by  writing  114  words  per  min- 
ute, which  record  still  stands  in  a 
class  b3'  itself. 

Miss  Stollnitz,  if  she  does  not  over- 
do, stands  a  good  chance  to  make  still 
higher  records,  for  she  is  yet  young 
as  vears  go. 


^     f^^^u<i/n^d4/f^ti&u¥i^h^ 


NEWS  NOTES 

A.  Park  Orth,  of  Philadelphia,  has  recently 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Wanamaker  Insti- 
tute   of   Industries   of   that    city. 

Catherine  V.  1-evere,  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  is  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Canton,  Mass.,   High   School. 

May  L.  Fillmore  goes  from  Palmer,  Mass., 
this  year  to  the  High  School  at  Mansfield, 
Mass.,  where  she  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
rial   department. 


B  p.  McAdams,  of  Harlan,,  la.,  is  the  new 
Principal  of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
Waterloo   Business  College  at  Waterloo,   la. 

Willard  Rude,  recently  a  teacher  in  the  Ran- 
somerian  School  at  Kansas  City,  is  to  teach 
this  year  in  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical    College    at    Stillwater. 

W.  J.  Jordan,  last  year  a  teacher  in  the 
West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  High  School,  has  ac- 
cepted a  similar  position  in  the  Union  Hill 
High   School  at   Union,    N.   J. 

Marion  Xoonpn  is  a  new  commercial  teach- 
er in  the   Great   Neck,   X.   Y.,   High   School. 

Anna  M.  McHugh,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  New  London,  Conn., 
High    School    for   the    coming  year. 

Iva  Rea.  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  is  to  as- 
sist Mr.  .1.  C.  Runk  in  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Fergus  Falls,  Min.  Hi>»h 
School  this  year.  '  ° 

Frances  M.  Patison,  of  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y.. 
has  been  appointed  a  teacher  of  commercial 
branches  in  the  Holyoke  High  School,  Holy- 
oke,   Mass. 

G.  C.  Gallimore  follows  Mr.  Earl  S.  Lan- 
caster in  the   High   School  at   Hoopeston,   HI., 


Dorothy  L.  Weiser  has  accepted  a  teaching 
position  in  the  High  School  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  Md. 

J.  V.  Bowen,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky..  will 
teach  in  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Business  School  this  year. 

Robert  N.  Graham,  of  Honev  Brook.  Pa., 
will  have  charge  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment this  year  in  Milburn,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

Charles  F.  Newton  goes  from  the  Mamaro- 
neck.  N.  Y.,  High  School,  to  the  High  School 
at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  he  will  teach 
commercial   branches. 

Hal  F.  Neifing.  of  Pontiac.  111.,  has  been  ■ 
elected  commercial  teacher  in  the  Massey 
Business  College  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  the 
coming  year. 

Troy  Welper,  of  Kearney,  Neb.,  is  a  new 
addition  to  the  commercial  teaching  staff  of 
the    Herrin    Township    High    School    at    Her- 

L.  F.  Gii=ford.  President  of  the  St  Joseph, 
Mo.,  Business  University,  is  teaching  in  the 
North  High  School  at  Des  Moines,  la. 

Kate  McCoin  is  handling  Stenotvny  and 
Gregg  shorthand  in  the  Reynolds  Business 
School  at  Amsterdam,   N.   Y. 

Ralph  Williamson  has  been  elected  hea.l  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  Bolton  High 
School,  Alexandria,  La. 

Ned  H.  Roberts,  of  Manchester.  N  H..  is 
teaching  in  the  Cambridge  Commercial  Col- 
lege  at    Cambridge,    Mass. 

Milton  Gustafson,  of  St.  Peter.  Minn.,  has 
been  chosen  commercial  teacher  for  the  com- 
ing year  in  Pacific  Lrtheran  Academy  and 
Business   College  at   Parkland,   Wash.      ' 

Hazel  Butler,  a  graduate  of  Salem,  Mass.. 
.State  Normal  School,  is  to  teach  commercial 
branches  in  the  Yarmouthport,  Mass.,  High 
School,    this    term. 

W.  H.  Haddock,  Houston.  Tex.,  will  teach 
in  the  Bolton  High  School  at  Alexandria,  La., 
this  vcar. 


Minnie  McEneaney,  of  Brighton,  Mass.,  is 
to  teach  shorthand  in  the  Bliss  Business  Col- 
lege,   N.    Adams,    Mass.,    this   year. 

Agnes  Phelps  has  been  engaged  to  teach 
shorthand  in  the  Drake  School,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

A.  W.  Peterson,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  now 
a  teacher  in  the  commercial  department  of  the 
High    School    at    Wellsburg,    W.    Va. 

Gregory  B.  McFaul,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is 
teaching  in  the  Clason  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy,   at    Westchester,    N.    Y. 

V.  N.  Porter,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Miller  School,  New  York  City. 

The  Shortridge  High  School,  at  Indiana- 
polis, Ind.,  has  for  its  new  shorthand  and 
stenotypy  teacher  Miss  Mary  Haynie,  of  De- 
troit.   Mich. 

Drake  College,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  added 
a  Miss  Driesbaugh,  of  New  Britain,  N.  Y., 
to  its  shorthand  teaching  staff. 

G.  E.  Henning,  recently  of  The  Worcester 
Business  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher  of  commercial  branches  in 
one  of  the  Pittsburg  High  Schools,  Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Elsie  K.  Lindstrom  is  teaching  typewriting 
in  the   New  Haven,   Conn.,   High   School. 

One  of  the  ncwlv-elected  teachers  in  the 
Nebraska  School  of  Business  at  Lincoln,  Neb., 
is  Mr.  .1.  H.  Hall,  of  Decatur,  111.  Another 
was  Miss  Minnie  Morrill,  a  Lincoln  girl,  and 
Mr.  Jesse  H.  Newland.  All  are  employed  in 
the    commercial    department. 

Minnie  Maegle,  of  ^■ysilanti.  Mich.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  teacher  in  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  High  School  at  Sagi- 
naw,  Mich. 

Alice  Loftus,  of  Chicago,  has  recently  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Detroit  Commercial 
College,  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  she  will  have 
charge      of      the      shorthand      and      typewriting 

H.  A.  Roush,  of  McKeesport.  Pa.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  oosition  as  teacher  of  commercial 
1  ranches  in  the  Latimer  Tunior  High  School 
at    Pittsburg,    Pa. 

C.  A.  Townsend.  of  Stockbridge,  Mich.,  this 
v^ar  has  charge  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the   Chaska,   Minn.,   High   School. 

Annie  Murphy,  of  Norwalk.  Conn.,  is  now 
t-^acbing  commercial  branches  in  the  Palmer, 
Mess.,   High   School. 

Mary  C.  Stuart,  of  Newton.  Mass..  is  a  new 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Barre, 
Mass.,   High   School. 

Margaret  Dunlap  of  Hastings.  Neb.,  will 
teach  this  vear  in  the  commercial  department 
df   the   Kiefer,   Okla.,    High   School. 

Leon  G.  La  Fleur  is  teaching  in  the  com- 
mercial departmeft  of  the  West  Warwick, 
R.   I.,  Hieh  School. 

E.  T.  Reee-.  of  Elgin.  Ohio,  is  employed 
in   the  Elyria   Business  College,   Elyria,   O. 

The  following  new  teachers  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Nentune  High  School.  Ocean 
<"-rove,  N.  J.:  Ivan  Ahlgren,  a  graduate  of 
Up-=ala  College,  Kenilworth,  N.  J.,  as  teacher 
of  Bookkeeping  and  Stenography :  Frederick 
StaTiley,  as  assistant  teacher  of  Bookkeeping 
and   Commercial  Geography. 

W.  P.  Steinhaeuser,  Supervisor  of  Penman- 
ship in  the  Neptune  Public  Schools.  Ocean 
Grove,  N.  J.,  is  this  year  teaching  all  teh 
classes  in  enmanship  in  the  Xeptune  High 
School.  This  is  Mr.  Steinhaeuser'.s  tenth  year 
in  the  Neptune  Schools. 

S.  A.  Lewis.  Jr.,  recentiv  of  the  Marion. 
Ohio,  High  School,  now  with  (he  Commercial 
Department,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  High 
School,  and  Miss  Alice  Evon  Petty,  of  the 
Austin,  Texas,  Hieh  School,  were  married  on 
the   9th    of   September,   at    Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Marv  Prince  Dodge,  last  year  a  teacher  in 
the  Yirk.  Me.,  High  School,  is  now  employed 
in  the  Ouincy,  Mass.,  High  School. 


E.  G.  Roell,  formerly  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  the  Beaverhead 
County  High  School,  Dillon,  Mont.,  will  this 
vear  hold  a  similar  position  in  'the  Globe, 
Ariz.,    High    School. 

O.  E.  Draper,  recently  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Washington  State  College,  is  now 
head  of  the  Department  of  Business  Educa- 
tion  in  the   Washington   State  Normal   School. 


Karl  McMurry,  of  S; 
and    Miss    Cora    Pryor 


Louis  Obispo,  Calif., 
)f    Bloomington,    111., 
the  staff  of  the  Oak- 
land Technical  High  School,  Oakland,  Calif. 

.Vera  J.  Wilcox,  of  Killingsworth,  Conn.,  is 
to  teach  during  the  coming  year  in  the  Wash- 
ington,  Conn.,   High  School. 

Ruth  Craine,  of  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  for  the  coming  year  as  a 
teacher  in   the   Cando,   N.    D.,    High   School. 

Miss  Hartley,  recently  the  head  typewriting 
teacher  in  the  ("iregg  School,  is  to  accept 
similar  work  in  the  Business  Institute,  De- 
troit,  this   year. 

C.  LT.  Nichols,  of  Chaoman.  Kans.,  has  been 
elected  to  a  commercial  teaching  position  in 
the    Emporia,    Kansas,   High   School. 

L.  E.   Gifford,  of  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo^.  Busi- 
ness L^niversity, 
es   this   year   in 
High  Schools. 


of   Hazardville.   Conn.,   is 
CJreenfield,   Mass.,   High 


Loretta  L. 
a  new  teache 
School. 


P.  I.  Towle  goes  from  the  Thornton  Acad- 
emy, Saco,  Me-,  to  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,   Springfield,   Mass.,   this  year. 

Arthur  L.  Ross,  Lisbon.  Me.,  is  to  teach 
in  the  Coleman  National  Business  College,  at 
Newark,   N.   J.,  this  year. 

A.  Lillian  Hall,  of  Garrettsville,  Ohio,  has 
been  elected  head  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  High  School  at  Forest  City,  Pa. 

C.  B.  Reid,  last  vear  with  the  Beutel  School 
at  Tacoma,  Wash'.,  will  have  charge  of  the 
shorthand  department  of  the  Northwestern 
Business  College,  Spokane,  Wash.,  this  year, 
while  A.  B.  Short,  of  the  Dakota  Business 
College  at  Fargo,  X.  D.,  will  take  charge  of 
the  liookkeeping  department  in  the  same 
school. 

Ruth  Douglass,  of  Postvil 
teacher  of  shorthand  in_  the 
High    School. 

Wallace  S.   Hayward,  of  K 


City,    la 


Alva  Carlson,  of  Sharon,  Mass.,  is  a  new 
teacher  in  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Shrewsbury,    Mass.,    High    School. 

Louise  A.  Heron  is  teaching  in  the  Cadiz, 
Ohio,  High  School,  going  there  from  Middle- 
port,    O. 

Ethel  H.  Dow  goes  from  Hyannis.  Mass.,  to 
the  High  School  at  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  where 
she  is  to  teach  during  the  coming  year. 

H.  G.  Staton,  of  Wahpeton,  S.  D.,  is  now 
employed  in  the  Girard,  Ohio,  High  School. 

A.  B.  Mettling,  of  Montevideo,  Minn.,  is  to 
teach  this  vear  in  the  Sandstone,  Minn.,  High 
School. 

H.  H.  Beck,  of  the  Southwestern  Publish- 
ing Company,  will  teach  in  the  Busi!iess  De- 
partment of  the  Miami  Jacobs  Business  Col- 
lege, Dayton,  O.,  this  year.  Miss  Frances 
O'Briend;  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  will  have  charge 
of  the  Shorthand  Department  in  the  same 
school,  and  Miss  Carolyn  Clements  will  take 
charge   of   the   Typewriting   Department   the 
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Catherine  Crecdan,  recently  of  Bay  Path 
Institute,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  to  teach  this 
vear  in  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  High  .School. 


^     ^^Jf^uJ//t^iU/^^i£(u^i^h^      ^ 


Tales    of   A 

MELTING    POT 

CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

A  LADDIE  FROM  THE  LAND  OF 
BROOM  AND  HEATHER 

"Pipes  of  the  misty  moorland, 
Voice  of  the  glen  and  hill. 

Drone  of  the  Highland  torrent. 
Song  of  the  Lowland   rill. 

Not  the  braes  of  broom  and  heather, 
Nor  mountains  dark  wi'  rain. 

Nor     Highland     bower,     nor     border 
tower, 
Have  heard  your  sw-eetest  strain. 

Sw'eet,   sounds  the   ancient  pibroch. 

On   mountain,   loch   and  glade, 
liut  the  sweetest  of  all  music. 

The  pipes  at  Lucknow  played." 

And  it  was  at  the  old  city  of  Luck- 
now  in  far  ofT  India,  in  the  terrible 
days  of  the  Sepoy  re- 
bellion that  Robbie 
Cameron's  grandfath- 
er met  his  future  wife. 
They  were  awful  days, 
those  of  the  Mutiny. 
The  bodies  of  ninety 
murdered  women  and 
children  were  taken 
out  of  the  well  at 
Cawnpore  and  for 
eighty-seven  days  "the  old  banner  of 
England  blew"  above  the  shot  and 
shell  riddled  battlements  of  the  Resi- 
dency at  Lucknow  where  "Red  Dow- 
lah's  Golden  Shrine"  towered  above 
the  ancient  city  and  where  wives  and 
mothers  in  the  heat  and  stench  of 
sun  and  blood  and  powder  smoke 
vainly  prayed  for  rescue.  The  men 
fought  grimly  on  and  each  husband 
and  father  kept  one  cartridge  to  kill 
his  wife  or  child  if  the  Sepoys  should 
break  dow-n  their  defense.  It  was 
here  that  the  two,  Evan  Cameron  and 
Jessie  Brown,  first  met  when,  to  the 
shrill  skirl  on  the  bagpipes  of  "The 
Campbells  are  Coming,  Oho!  Oho!" 
Havelock's  troops  swept  in  and  res- 
cued the  dying  garrison. 

Jessie  Brown  was  a  little  Scotch 
girl  of  nine.  Her  father  had  been 
killed  in  the  seige.  Her  mother  was 
sick  in  the  hospital  tent  when  young 
Evan  Cameron,  of  the  Black  Watch 
Highlanders,  found  them  after  the  re- 
lief of  Lucknow  by  General  Havelock 
in  1857.  Ten  years  later,  the  High- 
lander, home  on  leave,  again  met  the 
girl  in  Old  Edinburgh  and  renewed 
the  acquaintance  which  terminated  in 
a  marriage.  He  took  her  to  India 
with  him  and  there  Captain  Cameron 
got  a  slash  from  a  wicked  Ghurka 
knife  that  invalided  him  for  life  and 
sent  him  back  to  his  native  Scottish 
hills  to  live  en  an  officer's  meager 
half  pay. 

It  was  there,  in  the  little  Scotch 
village  of  Glenarnock,  that  .^ngus 
Cameron,  the  father  of  my  hero,  first 
saw  light,  and  then  spent  twenty 
years  of  healthful  life  amid   the   pure 


air  of  the  Highlands,  with  the  blue- 
bells and  heather  of  the  "Land  of 
the  Thistle"  all  about  him.  His 
rather  was  a  well  educated  man,  as 
nearly  all  Scotchmen  are.  and  his 
mother  "A  Lady  Both  Gentle  and 
Bright."  And  the  boy  himself  was 
educated  by  one  of  those  dour,  old 
Scotch  schoolmasters  who  did  not 
spare  the  rod,  and  who  was  as  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  Latin  and 
Greek  as  he  was  with  the  Highland 
"mountain  dew"  whose  smoky  flavor 
is  known  to  every  lover  of  the  Scotch 
high-ball. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  every  Scotch 
mother  to  have  at  least  one  minister 
m  the  family,  no  matter  if  all  the  rest 
are  cattle  thieves  and  smugglers  and 
so  Angus  Cameron,  the  eldest  of  five 
sturdy  children,  went  to  college  and 
in  due  time  took  orders  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  came  to  be  a 
gallant  worker  in  that  somewhat  aus- 
tere creed.  But  Angus  Cameron,  in 
spite  of  his  theology  and  its  doctrine 
of  predestination,  had  a  w-arm  heart 
toward  suffering  humanity,  and  in- 
stead of  going  back  to  the  Highlands 
to  take  a  "kirk"  in  some  secluded  vil- 
lage where  the  "meenister"  is  a  man 
"muckle  respeckit"  went  down  into 
the  slums  of  Edinburgh;  and  they 
tell  me  that  no  city  in  the  world  has 
worse  slums,  lower  depths  of  degra- 
dation, than  the  slums  of  Edinburgh. 
At  any  rate,  .\ngus  Cameron  was  a 
tireless  worker  and  he  married  a 
young  lassie  who  was  also  a  settle- 
ment w^orker  among  the  poor  and 
ignorant,  and  vicious  of  that  city,  and 
there,  typhus  fever,  the  awful  jail 
fever,  caught  from  some  convict  out 
of  the  prison  stews,  sent  the  young 
minister  to  his  death  at  thirty  and  left 
his  wife  with  a  boy  and  two  little 
girls  and  just  about  monej'  enough  to 
pay  their  passage  to  America  where 
the  wife  had  a  brother  in  the  great 
iron  works  of  the  Cambria  Company 
at  Johnstown,  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sj'lvania. 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Conemaugh 

Not  so  very  different  from  the 
home-land  was  that  valley  of  the 
Conemaugh  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
A  little  city  of  perhaps  fifteen  thous- 
and, mostly  iron  workers,  the  men 
employed  in  the  great  Cambria  Iron 
\\'orks.  The  city  lay  nestled  be- 
tween high  hills  on  either  side,  and 
through  it  peacefully  flowed  the 
Conemaugh  River,  fed  from  mountain 
streams  and  springs  high  up  among 
the  hills.  Across  the  stream  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  city  stretched  the 
great  solid  stone  bridge  of  the  P.  R. 
R..  a  bridge  so  solid  that  no  flood  of 
water,  no  avalanche  of  broken  ice 
when  spring  freshets  tore  down  the 
xtlley  could  move  the  solid  rock- 
abutments. 

Solidity  is  an  excellent  quality  in 
bridges  and  buildings  as  well  as  in 
individuals,  but  this  very  solidity 
caused    terrible    loss   of   life. 

Boyhood 

Robert  Cameron  was  ei.ght  years 
old  when  his  mother  brought  him  to 
America    with    his    two    little    sisters. 


=i.\  and  four  years  of  age.  A  slender 
tow-  headed,  pale  faced,  gray  eyed 
Scotch  laddie.  But  he  came  from 
sturdy  stock  and  the  spirit  of  the 
"Black-Watch"  Highlander  grand- 
father, w-hose  claymore  had  clashed 
against  Sepoy  bayonets  and  Afghan 
spears  and  Ghurka  knives  in  Asia,  and 
of  the  father  whose  fighting  spirit  had 
met  the  W'orse  foes  of  the  city  slums 
of  Edinburgh,  had  descended  like  a 
white  flame  upon  the  boy,  and  he 
became  from  early  boyhood  the 
staunch  helj-ier  of  his  mother  and  the 
defender  of  his  sisters.  At  ten  years 
of  age  he  was  selling  papers  on  the 
streets  of  Johnstown  to  eke  out  the 
scanty  income.  By  day  he  w^ent  to 
the  grammar  school;  at  fourteen  he 
was  in  the  high  school  and  at  night 
going  to  a  little  business  college 
\"here  he  learned  bookkeeping  and 
became  a  wizard  at  figures:  so  the 
other  and  slower  boys  and  girls 
thought  when  his  hand  was  up  to  an- 
nounce the  answer  to  a  problem  be- 
fore the  rest  got  fairly  started.  At 
fifteen,  the  death  of  his  uncle  for 
whom  his  mother  had  been  house- 
keeper, left  them  dependent  upon  him 
and  upon  her  small  earnings  as  a 
seamstress  for  the  support  of  the  lit- 
tle family,  and  Robbie  Cameron,  at 
fifteen,  had  left  school  to  take  a  job 
at  $1.50  a  day  as  time  keeper  in  the 
"Cambria."  And  then  there  came  a 
disaster  that  shocked  the  whole  civi- 
lized world. 

The  Johnstown   Flood 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1SS9  that 
the  greatest  flood  disaster  in  Amer- 
ica's history  took  place.  All  that 
spring,  the  clouds  had  wept  incessant- 
ly and  every  mountain  stream  was 
running  ove;-  its  banks  and  sw-elling 
hikes  and  ponds  and  reservoirs  and 
rivers  to  the  flood  point.  A  dozen 
miles  up  the  Conemaugh.  a  lot  of 
wealthy  men  from  Pittsburg  had 
dammed  a  little  creek  which  emptied 
into  the  river  and  made  an  artificial 
lake  eight  or  ten  miles  long  and  very 
deep.  They  had  build  a  great  earth 
dam  a  hundred  feet  high  across  the 
mouth  of  this  creek,  and  it  had  been 
deemed  safe  against  any  possible 
pressure  of  water  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  from  the  inflowing  creeks  and 
springs  which  made  it  a  beautiful 
fishing  preserve  for  the  sportsmen 
who  had  stocked  it  with  all  manner 
of  fresh  water  game  fish.  On  this 
lake  they  spent  many  a  day  during 
summer  months  angling  for  its  finny 
inhabitants.  It  is  true  that  when  the 
springtime  floods  came  down  there 
had  been,  for  some  years  past,  enough 
o'^erflow  from  the  spillways  near  the 
top  of  the  great  earth  dam  to  make 
the  Conemau.gh.  flowing  at  its  base, 
flood  the  cellars  and  lowlands  of 
Johnstown;  but  the  people  of  that  part 
of  the  city,  mostly  foreigners  of  low 
degree,  did  not  mind  a  little  thing 
like  that. 

This  spring  of  1889  the  water  in  the 
cellars  rose  higher  than  ever,  and 
men  who  knew  the  fearful  power  of 
water  escaped  from  bondage,  looked 
with  troubled  eyes  upon  the  great 
dam  as  they  saw  the  current  pourin.g 
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through  the  spillways  slower  than  it 
came  in  from  the  creeks  and  rills  tliat 
tore  down  every  hillside.  They  gave 
warning  of  danger  to  the  city  fath- 
ers; but  those  in  authority  thought  it 
was  just  the  usual  spring  flood  and 
went  about  their  business  with  little 
fear  of  disaster. 

How  it  rained  that  spring.  Day  af- 
ter day  the  heavens  discharged  sheets 
of  water.  Great  thunder  clouds  burst 
up  in  the  hills  and  swelled  roaring 
torrents;. and  one  day  the  waters  rose 
above  the  spillways  and  began  to 
break  over  the  earth  top  of  the  dam. 
And  then  a  man  came  tearing  down 
the  narrow  valley  on  horseback 
shouting,  "TO  THE  HILLS  FOR 
YOUR  LIVES!  THE  DAM  IS 
BREAKING  AND  THE  FLOOD  IS 
UPON  US!"  It  was  in  the  dusk  of 
evening  when  the  great  wall  of  water, 
fifty  feet  high,  came  tearing  down  the 
valley,  picking  up  locomotives  and 
cars  and  tossing  them  high  up  on  the 
hillsides  as  if  they  had  been  chips 
on  the  roaring  torrent.  Thousands  of 
people  fled  for  their  lives,  but  not  half 
of  the  population  had  a  word  of  warn- 
ing till  the  water  crashed  down  upon 
the  doomed  city,  tore  houses  from 
iheir  foundations  and  swept  them  in 
a  huddled  mass  of  wreckage  against 
the  great  stone  abutments  of  the 
lennsylvania  Railroad  bridge.  AND 
THE  BRIDGE  STOfJD  AS  FIRM 
.\S  THE  ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR. 
Thousands  of  stoves  were  burning,' 
preparing  the  evening  meal  for  the 
ironworkers,  and  the  horror  of  fire 
was  added  to  the  horror  of  crushed 
buildings  and  drowned  men,  women 
and  children.  Noljody  knows  just 
how  many  perished  in  that  awful  dis- 
aster, but  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  eight  thousand  lives  were  lost. 
.-\nd  in  this  disaster  were  Robert 
Cnmeron,  his  mother  and  his  two 
sisters.  The  little  girls  had  gone  with 
a  party  of  other  children  to  some 
kind  of  a  picnic  up  in  the  hills  and 
fortunately,  were  not  in  the  path  of 
the  Water  Demon  that  swept  down 
the  valley  rearing  its  white  head 
skyward. 

The  mother  lived  in  a  cottage  not 
far  from  the  Cambria  Iron  Works, 
where  the  flood  swept  up  and  cut  the 
great  main  buildin.g  of  the  Cami)ria 
as  squarely  in  two  as  a  knife  cuts  a 
loaf  of  bread.  Half  of  the  building 
vanished  from  sight  in  the  wild  swirl 
of  waters,  leaving  the  other  half 
standing  clear.  .\  striking  demon- 
stration of  the  power  of  the  flood  and 
also  of  its  eccentricity,  for  it  did  some 
queer   things   that   day. 

Rob  Cameron  was  in  the  Iron 
Works  just  preparing  to  go  home 
when  the  flood  came.  He  sped  like 
an  arrow  down  the  street  to  the  cot- 
tage where  his  mother  was  preparing 
the  evening  meal,  unconscious  of 
danger.  The  racing  flood  cau.ght  him. 
knee  deep,  as  he  stumbled  up  the 
flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the  front 
door  of  the  cottage  and  cried  in  pant- 
in.g  accents:  "Mother,  where  are  the 
lassies?"  -She  told  him  thev  were 
away  on  the  hills,  and  snatchin.g  up 
her  bonnet   h.nrried   through   the   rear 


door  and  ran  up  the  steep  street 
searching  for  her  little  ones.  It  was 
xvell  she  did  it,  for  it  saved  her  life, 
i  he  boy  rushed  up  the  flight  of  stairs 
to  the  uppei  room  where  he  knew 
their  little  store  of  money  was  kept, 
but  before  he  could  come  back  the 
racing  water  sped  through  the  open 
door,  up  the  stair-case;  and  he  had 
l)arely  time  to  clamber  through  the 
dormer-window  in  the  roof,  before  it 
llooded  the  chamber,  and  he  felt  the 
cottage  rock  and  sway  and  a  minute 
later  it  lurched  sideways — recovered 
itself  —  and  then  with  a  whirling, 
grinding  crash,  went  sweeping  down 
the  valley  amid  the  mass  of  wreckage 
that  was  not  held  back  by  the  bridge; 
for  the  Cameron  cottage  was  below 
the  bridge,  higher  up  on  the  hillside. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning 
some  searchers  hunting  for  bodies 
down  the  \  alley  found  the  drenched 
half  frozen,  senseless  form  of  what 
they  thought  was  a  dead  boy  cling- 
ing with  stiffened  hands  to  the  flat- 
tened ridge  of  the  roof  of  what  had 
once  been  a  cottage  now  stranded 
among  a  grove  of  trees  five  miles 
down  the  Conemaugh  below  the 
ghastly  city  of  Johnstown.  But  the 
tough  little  Scotch  boy  was  worth  a 
dozen    dead   men. 

In  the  Windy  City 

Chicago  is  quite  a  village.  People 
who  like  Chicago  like  it  awfully  well. 
1  here  is  no  place  to  compare  with  it 
and  they  speak  proudly  of  its  silvery 
stream,  the  Chicago  River,  which  can 
be  plowed  up  and  planted  if  neces- 
sary; and  they  say  that  nowhere  else 
do  you  catch  the  delicate  odor  that 
floats  down  from  the  stock  yards; 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion you  can  cut  it  up  in  chunks  and 
carry  it  home  with  you  if  you  want 
to,  which  you  don't.  But  it  is  a  city 
that  offers  great  opportunities  to  the 
live  man  with  red  blood  in  his  veins 
and  the  fighting  spirit  that  was  given 
in  full  measure  to  the  young  Scotch 
boy,  Robert  Cameron,  and  here  he 
came  a  year  after  the  flood  had  taken 
away  the  little  remnant  of  household 
goods  they  had  left  after  the  death 
of  his  uncle.  A  relative  in  Chicago 
had  advised  the  change  and  had  found 
a  position  for  the  lad  as  clerk  in  the 
office  of  an  Express  Company,  whose 
great  business  extended  over  thous- 
ands of  miles  of  railroad  track 
through  the  South  and  West. 

The  Widow  Cameron  hired  a  cot- 
tage on  the  West  Side,  where  she 
took  a  few  boarders,  let  some  rooms, 
uorked  like  a  government  mule,  and 
sent  her  two  girls,  always  spotlessly 
neat  and  clean,  to  the  public  schools 
and  kept  her  boy  always  fit.  though 
he  lived  anything  but  a  life  of  ease. 
He  was  clerk  in  one  of  the  ijranch 
offices  of  the  company,  not  very  far 
from  his  mother's  cottage  on  West 
\'an  Buren  St..  and  there,  working 
hard  six  days  in  the  week,  he  again 
took  up  his  work  in  night  school  an', 
began  to  study  shorthand  and  type- 
writing. 

It  is  no  small  task  to  acquire  an 
expert  knowledge  of  steno.graphv  by 
attending    night    school    two    or    three 


nights  a  week  when  you  work  so 
hard  daytimes  that  both  brain  and 
hands  are  weary,  but  boys  and  girls 
with  the  fighting  spirit,  with  the  de- 
termination to  rise  above  circum- 
stances and  make  a  place  for  them- 
selves among  the  large  opportunities 
of  business  life,  are  doing  it  every 
daj'  and  month  and  year.  It  is  one 
of  the  comforting  reflections  of  a  life, 
that  has  not  made  me,  in  wealth,  a 
rival  of  "Oily  John,"  that  I  have  help- 
ed a  good  many  of  these  gallant  spir- 
its to  get  up  onto  a  much  higher 
plane  of  labor.  The  Widow  Cameron 
iiad  an  excellent  education.  The  boy 
didn't  hear  slovenly  English  and 
coarse  slang  at  home,  though  there 
was  no  lack  of  it  among  the  asso- 
ciates of  his  daily  business,  and  he 
came  to  be  gradually  proficient  in  the 
use  of  the  pot  hooks  and  curlicues  in- 
vented by  the  late  Sir  Isaac  Pitman 
and  in  three  years  he  could  take  any 
kind  of  business  dictation  and  type  at 
a  great  rate. 

A  Chicago   Hold  Up 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1894  that  I 
first  met  Bob  Catrieron,  in  a  book 
shop  where  were  displayed  many  vol- 
umes of  all  kinds  of  literature,  some 
of  them  old  and  a  few  of  them  rare. 
He  was  then  about  nineteen  years  old 
and.  like  myself,  was  browsing  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon  among  the  book 
shelves  and  we  struck  up  a  speaking 
acquaintance.  He  was  employed  in  a 
west  side  branch  of  the  Express  Com- 
pany where  he  acted  as  cashier  and 
drew  a  salary  of  about  fifteen  dollars 
a  week.  It  was  quite  a  busy  branch 
oflice  and  a  good  deal  of  money  was 
frequently  left  over  after  banking 
hours  to  be  locked  up  in  the  large 
fire-proof  safe  of  the  office  and  here, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  daily  duties, 
Rob  Cameron  again  shook  hands  with 
death,  as  he  had  done  on  the  wrecked 
house  roof  amid  the  whirling  waters 
of  the  Conemaugh. 

It  was  a  sinister  year,  that  of  1894 
in  Chicago,  for  hard  times  had  come 
to  the  country  and  the  big  C.  B.  &  Q. 
strike  had  filled  the  city  with  a  spirit 
of  lawdessness  never  known  before, 
though  Chicago  was  never  any  too 
safe  a  place  for  any  man  to  wander 
around  late  at  night  with  money  in 
his  pockets  and  a  gold  watch-chain 
plainly  visible. 

Strong-arm  men  abounded  and 
there  were  frequently  hold-ups  on  the 
West  side  with  occasionally  fatal  re- 
sults; for  these  captains  of  industry, 
the  strong-arm  men,  were  not  at  all 
particular  when  they  garroted  a  man, 
and  sometimes  they  broke  his  neck 
or  gave  him  a  playful  clip  with  a 
sand  bag.  In  either  case,  "the  subse- 
quent proceedings  interested  him  no 
more." 

There  were  supposed  to  be  always 
at  least  two  men  together  in  the 
l)ranch  office  of  the  Express  Co  on 
West  Madison  street,  and  there  was 
generally  an  extra  driver  or  two 
around  the  place.  But  late  one  Satur- 
day ni,ght  when  the  banks,  closing  at 
noon,  had  left  a  good  deal  of  money 
in  the  cash  drawers,  a  weasel  faced 
i:ov  rushed  into  the  office  at  about  ten 
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o'clock  as  the  two  employes.  Rol) 
Cameron,  cashier,  and  William  Fair- 
man,  clerk,  were  getting  ready  to 
close  and  said  to  the  latter  in  gasping 
voice:  "Oh.  mister,  3-our  little  boy's 
been  run  over  and  the  missus  thinks 
he's  killed  and  wants  you  to  come 
home  right  away!"  Big  Bill  Fairman 
didn't  even  stop  to  put  on  his  coat 
and  hat  but  rushed  bare  headed  out 
of  the  front  door  following  the  boy 
m  his  home  a  few  blocks  distance, 
where  he  found  his  boy  sound  asleep 
in  bed:  and  just  a  moment  later  two 
men,  dressed  like  laborers,  came  into 
the  front  door  and  another  came 
through  the  side  door  where  the 
teams  backed  up  and  a  gruff  "Hands 
up!"  and  a  pistol  stuck  under  his  nose 
showed  Bob  Cameron  that  he  was 
"up  against  it." 

The  place  behind  the  counter  where 
young  Cameron  took  in  his  cash  was 
narrow  and  just  behind  him.  head 
high,  was  a  shelf  on  which  stood  a 
quart  bottle  of  red  ink.  a  pot  of  paste, 
and  some  other  supplies.  On  the 
cashier's  desk  at  his  right  was  a  can- 
vas money  bag  containing  more  than 
a  hundred  dollars  in  silver  and  nick- 
els and  just  back  of  that  in  the  rear 
office  stood  the  open  safe  containing 
several  hundred  dollars  in  bills. 

Now  the  black  muzzle  of  a  gun  is 
not  the  nicest  thing  in  the  world  to 
have  stuck  under  your  nose  in  place 
of  a  scent  bottle.  It  smells  too  much 
of  the  hereafter  to  make  attractive 
perfume,  and  as  Rol)  Cameron  said, 
afterwards.  "The  blood  just  sinkit 
back  into  my  heart  and  that  gun  muz- 
zle looked  as  big  as  the  door  of  the 
"kirk,"  but  young  Cameron  was  a 
man  of  nerve  and  of  a  fighting  race, 
and  not  only  that  but  a  man  of  re- 
source, and  his  line  of  action  flashed 
through  his  active  Scottish  brain  like 
lightning.  "For  God's  sake,  dinna 
shoot  man!"  he  exclaimed,  and  in- 
stantly threw  up  his  hands  and  his 
right  hand  caught  the  quart  bottle  of 
red  ink  around  its  neck  and  hurled  it 
squarely,  like  a  hand  grenade,  in  the 
face  of  the  outlaw.  There  was  an  ex- 
plosion as  he  involuntarily  discharged 
the  gun,  and  quick  as  a  fiash  young 
Cameron  darted  back  and  shut  ofif  the 
electric  light,  leaving  the  room  in 
darkness  and  then  he  grabbed  the  re- 
volver, which  always  lay  in  the  open 
cash  drawer  and  fired  four  or  five 
shots  at  random  in  the  direction  of 
the  sinister  group  who  had  entered 
the  express  office. 

There  came  a  scurry  of  feet,  a 
sound  of  men  stumbling  over  one  an- 
other; the  shrill  call  of  a  policeman's 
whistle  and  the  heavy  pounding  of 
feet  from  hurrying  officers,  and  the 
crowd  poured  in  from  nearby  saloons 
and  from  the  street  to  find  the  lights 
again  on:  a  white  faced  boy  with  up- 
standing hair  and  blazing  eves:  a 
room  filled  with  the  stench  of  powder 
smoke  and  not  a  dollar  missing,  but 
some  Isroken  glass  and  a  great  splotch 
of  red  ink,  like  blood,  on  the  dirty 
floor  of  the  express  office. 


A  Reward  of  Merit 

The  Company  gave  him  a  check  for 
$50  and  what  was  better,  promoted 
him  to  the  main  office  over  on  State 
Street,  where  he  had  room  to  show 
the  metal  he  was  made  of  in  the  var- 
ious departments  to  which  he  was  as- 
signed. First  he  demonstrated  his 
ability  w'ith  figures,  and  that  soon  put 
him  into  the  auditor's  ranks  where 
young  men  add  long  columns  of  fig- 
ures with  ridiculous  ease,  and  for 
three  years  he  traveled  east  and  west 
examining  books  and  untangling  all 
kinds  of  snarled  figures.  His  salary 
sent  the  two  sisters,  Jean  and  Laura, 
to  one  of  the  best  of  Chicago's  Busi- 
ness Schools  and  much  against  her 
will  persuaded  his  mother,  Margaret 
Cameron,  to  give  up  taking  boarders 
though  she  said,  "Deed  and  I  juist 
canna  bear  to  see  sae  much  time  gang 
to  waste  and  me  idlin  awa  like  a 
freckless   bairn." 

Then  there  came  a  suspicious  rob- 
bery of  one  of  the  Company's  offices 
at  Joliet.  and  in  the  investigation  of 
the  local  agent  Rob  Cameron  took 
the  place  of  a  stenographer  who  did- 
n't show  up  and  so  pleased  the  gen- 
eral manager  that  he  took  Cameron 
out  of  the  auditing  department  and 
made  him  his  private  secretary. 
Stenography,  you  see,  often  opens  the 
door  of  higher  opportunity. 

But  it  was  the  big  strike  of  1904 
that  gave  Rob  Cameron  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  metal  of  which  he 
was  made,  and  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  on  his  keen  Scottish 
face  again  for  the  first  time  in  10 
years.  I  had  drifted  to  Xew  York, 
thence  to  Rochester,  and  then  back  to 
Chicago  when  the  big  strike  occurred 
and  Rob  Cameron  bustled  into  my 
office  one  morning. 

The  Strike 

Some  girls  down  at  Montgomery 
struck  because  a  favorite  foreman  had 
been  discharged,  then  the  drivers  of 
the  firm  struck  out  of  sympathy  for 
the  girls,  which  was  a  nice  thing  to 
do.  .Mways  have  sympathy  for  the 
girls,  if  you  can.  Then  the  delivery 
team  drivers  struck  out  of  sympathy 
for  the  other  drivers,  .\fter  that,  the 
coal  team  drivers  struck  out  of  sym- 
pathy, and  before  they  got  through 
pretty  much  everybody  who  owned 
any  kind  of  a  team  had  struck  out  of 
sympathy  for  somebody  or  other. 
The  air  was  full  of  sympathy  and 
when  they  brought  in  strike  breakers 
of  every  description.  Hunkies  from 
the  prairies,  Sw-edes  from  the  rail- 
road. Dagos  from  the  stock  yards  and 
Negroes  from  down  south  to  run 
those  teams,  the  air  was  so  surcharg- 
ed with  sympathy  that  they  knocked 
the  strike  breakers'  brains  out  when- 
ever they  could  get  them  cornered  in 
a  back  alley  and  there  was,  as  the 
poet  says.  "The  devil  to  pay  and  no 
pitch  hot."  The  mavor  appointed 
several  thousand  special  policemen, 
gave  each  one  of  them  a  big  tin 
liadge,  an  old  policeman's  hat,  a  club 
and  a  revolver  and  turned  them  loose, 
and  most  of  these  specials  were  pret- 
ty careful  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
when  there  was  any  trouble.     For  six- 


ty days  Chicago  was  mob-ridden,  and 
nuns  from  convent  schools  who 
bought  goods  of  us  came  down  and 
got  the  goods  and  took  them  home  in 
their  arms  because  they  didn't  want 
murder  done  on  their  premises,  if  we 
sent  them  out  on  a  delivery  team 
driven  by  scabs. 

It  was  a  lovely  period  in  the  history 
of  Chicago.  The  Express  companies 
had  mighty  hard  work  to  keep  their 
teams  running,  but  every  team  of  the 
company  which  employed  Rob  Cam- 
eron was  on  the  job  and  delivered 
goods  with  very  little  delay;  for  every 
driver  wore  around  him  a  cartridge 
belt  with  fifty  rounds  of  ammunition 
and  a  Colts  army  forty-five  gun  slung 
in  his  holster  in  easy  reach  of  his 
right  hand,  and  beside  him  on  the  seat 
to  guard  the  team  sat  another  man 
with  a  Winchester  across  his  knees, 
and  the  head  of  this  fighting  service 
of  the  company  was  my  old  friend 
Rob  Cameron,  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  company.  One  morn- 
ing this  walking  arsenal  stamped  into 
my  office  with  a  special  delivery  of 
money,  and  we  shook  hands  and  talk- 
ed about  old  times. 

"Vou  see  it  was  this  way,"  said  Rob, 
as  he  sat  down  for  a  moment  to  tell 
me  about  it,  "When  the  strike  broke 
out  the  Superintendent  was  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  first  assistant  was 
in  the  hospital  for  appendicitis,  and 
that  left  me  on  the  job,  and  the  driv- 
ers didn't  want  to  strike,  many  of 
them,  though  quite  a  good  many  did, 
but  they  were  all  afraid  to  go  out 
with  the  teams  because  they  said, 
while  they  wanted  to  keep  their  jobs 
they  wanted  to  keep  their  brains,  too. 
and  didn't  care  about  having  them 
knocked  out  and  scattered  around  the 
back  yards  with  those  of  the  negroes, 
and  the  Hunkies  and  the  Swedes,  and 
then,"  he  said,  "I  just  got  up  on  my 
ear  and  I  said  we'll  run  these  teams 
or  we'll  know  the  reason  why!  And 
I  gave  out  a  Colt's  revolver  and  fifty 
cartridges  in  a  belt  to  every  driver 
and  I  gave  him  a  guard  with  a  Win- 
chester, and  they  have  not  troubled 
our  teams  much;  indeed  they  have 
not!  I  drove  out  the  first  team  my- 
self: and  I  drove  it  down  onto  North 
Clark  St.,  and  though  they  did  a  good 
deal  of  hooting  and  jeering  thev  did- 
na  touch  us  nor  try  to  stop  the  horses 
nor  the  men  from  going  in  with  the 
packages.   " 

"And  it's  well  they  did'na  try  to 
stop  me,"  said  Roll  Cameron.  I  found 
out  afterwards  that  this  same  intrepid 
young  Scotchman,  with  the  steel  blue 
eyes  and  the  fighting  face  of  his 
grandfather,  had  driven  the  first  team 
into  the  Levee  on  St?te  Street  and 
into  Hell's  Kitchen  on  the  North  Side, 
localities  that  could  not  be  recom- 
mended as  health  resorts  for  strike 
breakers.  He  was  on  the  job  da}'  and 
night  all  through  this  troublesome 
sixty  days,  and  he  is  today  First  As- 
sistant General  Superintendent  of  the 
great  Express  Company  with  a  salary 
equal  to  that  of  a  bank  president. 

Good  metal  for  the  melting  pot.  this 
Cameron  from  the  heather  crowned 
hills  of  old  Scotia. 


^     ^^J^u^n^d^^/iua/h^      ^ 


"THE  INVENTION  OF  UNIVERSAL  MERIT" 


Here  it  is!    "The  Pen  with  a  Person- 
ality— Your  Personality!" 

Dear  B.  E.  Reader: 

This  is  an  important  message—a  personal— heart- 
to-heart  talk  with  you.  It's  about  these  pens  which 
bear  my  twin  invention.  The  one  fits  your  favorite 
steel  pen  and  holds  ample  of  your  favorite  ink  to  the 
point,  and  the  other  makes  your  favorite  oblique 
holder  your  ideal  self-filling  fountain  pen.  It's 
therefore  a  pen  with  a  personality— your  personality. 
To  tell  you  the  truth— I  invented  these  pens  after  I 
practically  tried  all  fountain,  gold  and  steel  pens 
made.  One  day  I  had  a  vision  of  all  those  pens  and 
their  dissatisfied  users.  Then  the  idea  came  to  my 
mind.  And  since  I  manufactured  it  and  placed  it  in 
the  market,  hundreds  of  users  expressed  words  of 
great  satisfaction  and  merit.  Mr.  E.  L.  Smith, 
Chicago,  111.,  wrote  this:  "If  your  invention  would 
have  been  in  use,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  25  years 
ago,  it  would  have  saved  millions  of  dollars  already 
spent  for  fountain  pens.  It  would  have  made  the 
thousands,  poor— discouraged  writers,  good  writers. 
If  I  had  your  pen  a  year  ago,  I  would  have  been  a 
better  writer  and  saved  the  time  and  money  I  wasted 
with  several  other  pens".  I  feel  sure  you  will  ex- 
press a  similar  opinion,  if  you  will  try  one  of  my 
pens.  You  will  become  100%  efficient  in  your  pen- 
manship and  other  work. 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  millions  of  fountain 
pens  (fitted  with  gold  pen  points)  sold  from  $2.00  to 
$10.00  each?  Right  now,  these  gold  pens  are  in  use  all  over  the  world.  I  wonder  if  you  own  one  of  these  pens. 
I  wonder  if  you  practice  penmanship  with  a  gold  pen  point.  If  you  do,  I  feel  safe  to  say  you  are  not  an  efficient 
writer.  You  are  dissatisfied  with  your  work  and  probably  do  not  know  why.  The  fault  is  not  with  yourself— it  is 
with  your  pen.  You  can't  execute  fine  penmanship  with  a  gold  pen.  Now  listen:  If  you  want  to  improve  your 
penmanship  and  other  work  (which  penmanship  plays  a  part)  you  must  use  steel  pens—  such  kinds  and  sizes  as 
Gillott's  No.  1,  No.  604,  Zanerian  Ideal  and  others.     With  these  or  similar  steel  pens  are  all  the  penmanship  illus- 


trations in  the  Business  Educator  executed  every 
seen  and  admired  are  executed  with  steel  pens,  ] 
pens  and  not  gold  pens. 

But  the  fact  is—  these  fine  steel  pens  are  used 
place  you  want  to  write.  A  great  deal  of  money 
islost  from  the  frequent  dipping  of  pen  into  ink. 
This  universal  problem  is  now  before  you  solv- 
ed! My  Oblique  and  Straight  "Star"  Self- 
Fillers  are  made  to  fit  the  Best  steel  pens.  The 
pens  that  execute  the  most  artistic  penmanship 
and  the  finest  shorthand  outlines.  Each  pen 
contains  my  "wonder"  capillary  attraction  (see 
illustration  No.  6)  which  uses  all  grades  of 
inks.  The  prices  vary  from  10c  to  $1.00  accord- 
ing? to  the  style  and  quality  of  barrel.  There- 
fore, save  money,  time,  trouble  and  tem- 
per. No  student,  stenographer,  bookkeeper, 
penman  or  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without 
one  of  these  pens.  Every  commercial  school 
proprietor  or  superintendent  of  public  schools 
owes  it  to  himself  to  get  samples  with  propo- 
sition for  adoption.  You  lose  nothing  to  prove 
these  facts— money  back  if  not  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory.   AGENTS  WANTED! 


ith  ordinary  penholde 


I  carrying  ink  to  ; 


CHECK  UP  YOUR  CHOICE.  TEAR  OFF  AND  MAIL  THE  COUPON  NOW! 

th  the  understanding  that  s 


P.  T.  PAPPAS.  23  East  Market  St..  Wabash.  Ind.; 
Send  me,  post  paid,  whatever  I  have  checked 
remittance  accordingly. 


:  may  be  returned  if  not  satisfactory. 


n   No  1  The  "Wonder  On 

holder  and  pen.  eat 

Q]  Nos.  2  &  3   Oblique  a 


■-Dip"  combining  penholder,  ink- 

n  : 

id  Straight  "Star"  Self-Filling 


Fountain  Pen.  i 
r^   Nos.  2  &  4   Oblique  and   Straight   "Star"    Self-Filling 
"  Fountain  Pen,  each 

_2  Nos.  2  &   5  Oblique  and  Straight   "Star"   Self-Filling 

Fountain  Pen.  each 
I    I  All  above  sample  pens  with  proposition   to  schools  and 


agents.    Deposit 

P.  T.  Pappas'  2  in  1  Wonder  Writer,  large  medii 

gold  plated  pens,  per  gross 


1  pomt. 


1  00 
1.25 
1  25 


'  ^  Pappas"  1-Der-Dip,  small  fine  pointed  gold  plated  pens. 

^  per  gross  ...  .     . 

^  Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pens,  per  gross 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  No.  604  E.  F..  per  gross 

~,  My  name  written  on  One  Dozen  Christmas  Cards. 

I  My  name  written  on  One  Dozen  Plain  Cards     

'~\  Information  on  Penmanship  Course  by  Mail  

:  Information  on  Gregg  Shorthand  Course  by  Mai!        . 


Free 
Free 
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By    S.    O.    Smith,    Springfield,   Mass.,    High   School. 
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The  above  likeness  is  that  of  Mr. 
M.  N.  Fitzgerald,  supervisor  of  writ- 
ing, public  schools,  Warren,  O. 

He  was  born  in  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
but  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  com- 
pleted his  grammar  education  in  the 
country.  After  attending  high  school 
and  completing  his  business  course, 
he  attended  Harvard  University,  pur- 
suing special  work. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  went  to  Warren  in 
1899,  a  graduate  of  the  Rochester  Bus- 
iness Institute,  as  commercial  instruc- 
tor in  the  High  School. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  the  happy  fac- 
ulty of  enthusing  while  instructing, 
depending  upon  sound  psychological 
and  physiological  pedagogy  rather 
than  upon  stimulants  and  novelties 
which  soon  wear  out  or  lead  but  a 
little  way  toward  success. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  possesses  a  dignified 
but  likable  personality,  and  lives  the 
life  a  teacher  should  to  be  wholesome 
and    efficient    and    stimulating. 

Some  years  ago  he  was  given  su- 
pervision of  writing  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  So  successful  did  he 
do  the  work,  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
were  included  in  his  supervision. 

Now  he  has  been  relieved  of  the 
commercial  work  and  gives  all  his 
time  to  supervising  writing  in  all  of 
the  grades. 

Patience  in  the  handling  of  each  of 
his  pupils,  perseverance  in  making 
each  one  a  finished  penman,  and  re- 
sourcefulness in  creating  not  only  an 
interest  in  good  writing  in  children, 
but  an  ambition  to  exceed  past  re- 
cords for  speed  and  care  in  writing. 
are  qualities  that  make  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
specially  adapted  to  his  new  work. 


WHAT   TIME? 

What  do  you  consider  the  minimum 
time  that  should  be  devoted  to  writ- 
ing in  the  seventh  and  sixth  grades 
to  give  satisfactory  results?  They 
have  had  some  training  in  movement 
part  of  the  preceding  year. — J.  T.   H. 

Twenty  minutes  daily  or  30  minutes 
three  times  a  week  would  be  the 
minimum  of  time  that  should  be  de- 
voted to  writing  instruction  in  the 
grades  mentioned  under  the  circum- 
stances described.  All  written  work 
should  be  observed,  criticised,  com- 
mended and  supervised  until  habits 
are   healthful   and   efficient. — Editor. 


Why   is   the   large   pencil   advocated 

for     use     in     the     primary     grades? 

S.  M.  L. 

A  pencil  of  large  calibre  or  diame- 
ter is  extensively  used  in  the  hands  of 
little  folks  at  the  beginning  stages  of 
their  training  in  writing  because  it 
encourages  proper  relaxation  of  the 
hand  by  most  effectively  overcoming 
or  relieving  the  innate  tendency  for 
gripping,  or  the  grasping  instinct  in 
the  child.  The  large  pencil  in  the 
small  hand  of  the  little  tot  causes  the 
fingers  and  thumb  to  assume  almost 
normal  curvature  and  relaxation,  simi- 
larly to  the  natural  carriage  when  the 
hand  is  hung  loosely  at  the  side  of 
the  body.  The  big  pencil  favors, 
therefore,  the  minimum  of  muscular 
tension  and  the  consequent  contrac- 
tion of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  hand. 
A  small  pencil  or  one  of  ordinary 
circumference  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  the  beginner  to  overcome  excess 
movements,  and  for  this  reason  de- 
lays the  establishment  of  motor  co- 
ordinations for  laxity  and  facility  in 
applied  writing  for  language  expres- 
sion. 

When  pen  and  ink  are  used  an  all- 
wood  finger-fitting  penholder  with 
increased  diameter  at  the  thumb  con- 
tact as  in  the  Zaner  Method  Holder, 
or  any  good  straight  wood  holder,  is 
the  most  successful  for  public  school 
writing,  because  such  encourage  lax 
and  easy  as  well  as  correct  penhold- 


ing.  They  are  approximately  of  the 
same  thickness  at  the  holding  end  as 
the  big  pencil  is  uniformly  thick 
(about  Js  inch),  but  the  large  pencil 
retains  its  advantage  of  size  through 
continued  use  and  is  not  affected  by 
wearing   and    shortening. 

There  is  an  objection  raised  by 
some  to  the  slightly  increased  weight 
of  the  large  wood  and  thick  "lead" 
pencil,  but  the  criticism  has  little  or 
no  foundation.  The  weight  has  very 
little  to  do  with  the  holding  when 
the  pencil  is  placed  in  contact  with 
the  paper  in  the  act  of  writing;  it  is. 
in  truth,  a  matter  of  proper  finger  ad- 
justment. The  pencil  should  be  held 
liack  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  sharpened  end  in  order  that  the 
child's  hand  and  wrist  may  be  held 
free  of  the  desk  and  so  that  the  fin- 
gers may  not  be  tempted  to  pinch  the 
sharpened  and  reduced  portion  of  the 
wood  part,  and  thus  promote  finger 
movement  writing.  By  holding  the 
pencil  in  this  position  an  equalization 
and  balancing  of  weights  is  restored, 
and  the  difference  in  entire  weight 
serves  to  minimize  pencil  pressure  so 
obstructive  to  freedom,  and  thus  aids 
in  producing  a  light,  elastic  touch  of 
the  graphite  or  "lead"  to  the  paper. 

Then,  too,  a  large  thick  soft  "lead," 
which,  of  course,  necessitates  a  larger 
wooden  covering  or  staff  than  the  or- 
dinary size  of  pencil,  gives  greater 
smoothness  to  the  writing  action  and 
makes  for  durability  and  increased 
strength  as  well  as  uniform  quality  of 
line  in  width  and  tone.  The  big  pen- 
cil should  be  sharpened  by  cutting 
away  the  wood  part  only  and  thus 
leaving  the  point  to  become  round 
and  smooth  through  use  in  writing. 
The  pencil  will,  also,  give  two  or 
three  times  more  service  by  this 
method  of  sharpening  than  by  reduc- 
ing it  to  a  point. 

The  large  pencil  is  the  transitional 
medium  between  the  chalk  and  the 
pen.  and  should  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  blackboard  writing  for  all 
work  done  on  paper  during  the  first 
year  of  writing.  Dixons'  Beginner 
No.  308  and  the  Zaner  Method  Pri- 
mary   Pencil    are   recommended. 

TOM  SAWYIER. 


THE  OHIO  MEETING 

The  Penmanship  Teachers  of 
Northeastern  Ohio  held  an  interesting 
meeting  Oct.  27.  1916,  as  a  section  or 
department  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association. 

J.  H.  Bassett,  Ashtabula,  Emily  W. 
Gettins.  Youngstown,  Lucretia  Cava- 
nah,  Cleveland,  were  the  principal 
speakers. 

C.  A.  Barnett,  Cleveland,  acted  as 
chairman  instead  of  L.  D.  Root,  who 
had  moved  from  Elyria,  O..  to  Par- 
kersburg.  W.  Va.,  and  could  not  at- 
tend. 


Written  by  A.  M.  Wonnell,  Ci 


Hughes  High  School 


On  Wednesday,  October  18,  Mr.  T. 
Edgar  Mussleman,  of  the  Gem  City 
Business  College,  Quincy,  III.,  and 
Miss  Mary  Locke  Scripps,  Rushville, 
111.,  were  married. 


^     ^^^r^u^'/ieM^^^/iu^i^      ^ 


The  Art  of 

ENGROSSING 

p.  W.  COSTELLO 

Scranton,  Pa. 

COVER  DESIGNING 

Herewith  is  presented  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  commercial  artist  a  special 
magazine   cover  de- 

®sign,  including  draw- 
ing, portraiture  and 
lettering  executed  in 
brush  and  water  color. 
There  is  considerable 
demand  for  work  of 
this  character,  and  it 
is  essential  that  the 
present  day  engrosser 
should  be  able  to  fill 
orders  of  this  kind.  While  the  design 
is  made  up  of  considerable  detail 
there  is  a  total  lack  of  its  appearin.g 
overloaded.  The  various  details 
which  go  to  make  up  the  drawin.g 
were  first  agreed  upon  by  my  client, 
and  the  matter  of  arrangemenl  of 
same  suggested  in  a  rough  outline 
sketch  and  approved  before  the  draw- 
ing was  started.  The  original  draw- 
ing was  made  to  size  about  16x21 
inches,  or  twice  the  size  of  plates  re- 
quired in  the  printing.  Drawings 
made  for  reproduction  should  always 
be  made  at  least  twice  the  size  of  the 
plate  for  printing.  Better  results  are 
obtained  in  the  en.graving  by  follow- 
ing this  rule.  This  drawing  was  made 
in  color,  using  a  combination  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  red  and  green  upon 
a  bufif  field.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
detail  of  this  design  is  not  merely  or- 
namental but  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion for  which  it  is  used.  The  de- 
sign is  first  very  carefully  laid  out  in 
pencil,  taking  care  that  it  is  properly 
balanced,  and  right  here  I  desire  to 
impress  upon  the  student  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  pencil  layout  be- 
ing accurately  done.  It  is  much  easier 
to  make  corrections  in  the  pencil 
work  than  to  attempt  them  after  the 
color  work  is  being  laid  on.  When 
the  lay  out  is  complete  the  entire 
design  may  then  be  gone  over  with 
a  No.  303  Gillott's  pen,  using  a  wash 
of  any  of  the  colors  used  in  the  work. 
Afterwards  remove  all  surplus  pencil 
marks  with  a  piece  of  art  gum  leav- 
ing a  well  defined  outline  upon  which 
the  brush  work  is  liuilt  up.  The  hand- 
ling of  portraits  has  already  been 
gone  into  in  former  lessons  so  that 
anything  added  here  under  that  head 
would  be  mere  repetition.  This 
branch  of  the  engrosser's  art  is  not 
the  least  fascinating  of  the  various 
lines  entering  into  his  everyday  work, 
and  I  strongly  urge  the  ambitious 
student  to  give  some  time  and 
thought  to  the  business  of  making  an 
appropriate  as  well  as  an  artistic  de- 
sign when  called  upon  to  do  so. 


Miss  Louise  M.  Spencer  is  now  en- 
thusing and  instructing  the  Berkley, 
California,  teachers  in  modern  meth- 
ods of  writing.  Miss  Spencer  writes; 
"The    Berkley   schools   justly   deserve 


;ign    by    P.    W.    Costello,    Sc 


the  reputation  they  have  always 
held."  Teachers  and  pupils  alike  are 
qualifying  for  special  certificates,  of 
which  Miss  Spencer  is  a  strong  advo- 
cate. Arm  movement  writing  is  being 
taught  and  practiced  in  California  as 
never  before  and  with  results  in 
health  and   efficiency. 


FREE  TUITION   BY  MAIL 


L.  MADARASZ 

had  a  reputation  as  a  fine  penman.  I  havn't,  but 
you  will  be  surprised  and  pleased  with  the  quality 
of  my  penmanship.  Ger-erous  sample  and  circu- 
lar for  ten  cents. 

Ornamental  Letter.  50c.  Business  Letter,  2oc. 

One  Doz.  Cards.  25c.  Reputation  Cards,  25c. 

Ornamental  Caps.  26c.  Business  Caps.  25c. 

R.  W.  JOHNSON. 

1027  Bellevue  Ave..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Csrnegie   College  grants  "Free  Tuit 


ints  'rom 
S'tiidv  Courses  ta 
Normal 

Grammer  School 
High  School 


Civil  Ser\-ice 
Penmanshio 
Bookkeeping 


English  Shorthand 

Agricultural  Typewriting 

Dom  Stic  Science  Story  Writing 

Enrollment  Fee.  $5.00--Tuition  Free     Send  name  : 
address  to  CARNEGIE  COLLEGE.  Rogers.  Ohio 


VTC  '  TEACH  PENMANSHIP 
Y  p  X  by  mail,  write  calling  cards 
*  *^^     and  do   all   kinds   of    pen 

work  to  order.   AGENTS  WANTED. 

Send  25c  for  15  cards  and  75c  worth  of  other 
penmanship  copies. 

W.  A.  SCHMIDT.  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 


A  CHART  FOR   DIAGNOSING 
FAULTS  IN  HANDWRITING 

Bv  Frank  N.  Freeman 

.\ssistant  Professor  of  Educational 

Psychology.  Univ.  of  Chicaj^o 

The  scales  published  in  Professor 
Freeman's  "The  Teaching  of 
Handwriting"  are  now  available 
in  a  single  sheet  that  can  be  hung 
upon  the  wall  of  the  class  room  for 
ready  reference  by  the  teacher. 

25  CEyTS.  POSTPAID 

HOUGHTON    MIFFLIN   COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 
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FOR  SAT  F  High-Grade  Busi- 
X  V/IV  onj^L,  jjggg  College;  good 
attendance,  fine  equipment,  exclusive 
territory,  excellent  prospects,  good  out- 
let for  graduates,  solidly  backed  by  cit- 
izens and  business  men.  Owner  will 
give  whatever  reasonable  terms  are 
wanted.      Lifetime  chance.     Little  gold 

mine  to  .voung  man,  or  married  man  and  wife  who 
teach.  If  you  can  teach  well,  my  capital  can  help 
you.  Owner  going  into  bigger  business  with 
money  made  in  this  school. 

J.  D.  BIGGER, 

Business  Educator  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


.W^^^^^'^J 


This    htading    was    tor    an    article 
Bickham.   and   published  about    1840 
go.od   but   the   alphabet   surrounding   i 
anything   we   can   do   today,   and   bett 


Letters  in  the  Universal  Penman,  made  by  G. 
London,  England.  The  drawing  of  the  Cupids  is 
is  better.  This  German  Text  is  about  as  good  as 
so   far  as   the   flourishing   is    concerned.      This   par- 


ticulai 
by   hii 


executed    with   the   ciuill   pen   by    G.    Bickha 


nd   then   engraved 


*'You  are  the  Leading  Penman  oE  Porto  Rico" 

says  Zaner  &  BloserCo.,  and  they  do  not  err.  Send  me 
25  ets.  in  postage  stamps  and  have  the  proof ---One  dozen 
of  artistic  cards  from  thi'    "     '    " 


YOU  HAVE  TIME 

By  acting  promptly  to  put  out  advertis- 
ing during  December  for  the  January 
opening.  Will  sell  part  interest  to  relia- 
ble person  or  persons.  School  has  always 
been  high  grade  and  must  remain  so. 
Triflers  please  not  answer.  Address 
High  Grade,  care'Business  Edacator,  Columbus,  0. 


A  New  Script  Cut  Catalog 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  catalog  containing  illustrations  and  prices  of 
Script  cuts  for  Business  College  Advertising.  The  above  is  one  of  the  many 
illustrations  of  cuts  that  appear  in  the  catalog.  The  catalog  contains  44 
pages  about  8  x  10^  inches  in  size,  and  a  copy  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
commercial  school  that  advertises  to  secure  attendance.  It  contains  many 
valuable  ideas  for  drawing  attention  to  your  institution.  It  illustrates  cuts 
for  newspaper  advertising,  cuts  for  script  circular  letters,  cuts  for  letter 
heads  and  envelope  designs,  cuts  for  Christmas  and  New  Year  cards.  Post 
Cards,  etc.  It  gives  illustrations  of  our  handsome  poster  and  street  car 
card  for  commercial  school  advertising,  and  illustrates  a  design  for  a  calendar. 
It  tells  how  to  secure  a  fine  rubber  stamp  of  your  signature,  and  where  to 
secure  all  kinds  of  pen  work  fresh  from  the  pen.  And  the  prices  are  as  low 
as  they  can  be  made  for  high  grade  work. 

We  recently  mailed  a  copy  of  this  catalog  to  every  commercial  school 
that  advertises  for  support  which  we  have  on  our  list.  However,  we  may 
have  overlooked  some  such  institutions.  If  so,  we  should  be  pleased  to  send 
a  copy  free  of  charge  on  request. 

But  every  penman  and  penmanship  student  should  also  have  a  copy  on 
account  of  the  fine  specimens  of  penmanship  it  contains.  To  every  ambitious 
penmanship  student  it  is  worth  $1.00,  but,  to  such  persons  we  will  send  a  copy 
as  long  as  our  supply  lasts  on  receipt  of  but  10c,  stamps  or  silver.  You  will 
certainly  want  a  copy  so  that  you  can  preserve  the  specimens  it  contains. 
Better  order  one  now  to  make  sure  that  you  will  get  one. 

ADDRESS, 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY,  Columbus,  Ohio 


/hA    /\A/\    Buys  up-to-date  Bus- 
«bZ,UUU    !"fs  College,  estab- 

T      7  ^  ^ '^    lished  20  years.     Re- 
ceipts $5,000,    e.xpenses   $1,000.     No 
competition.       A-1   reputation.       Ill 
health.     Address 
A-t,  care  Business  Educator,  Columb 


0. 


WATVTFTI  TO  BUY  or  RENT 

VV  i^i-M  A  IL,LJ  Commercial  School 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  but  pre- 
ferably in  the  Eastern  or  Central  States. 

Give  full  particulars  in  the  first  letter,  which  will 
be  kept  strictly  confidential.  Or  I  might  buy  an 
interest  in  a  good  school.  Wish  to  arrange  to  begin 
now  or  after  winter.  Address.  U.  R.  B.,  P.  O. 
Box  117,  San  Lorenzo.  Porto  Rico. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

For  Sale  By  Assignee 

All  the  property  and  assets  of  The 
Metropolitan  Business  College,  Tole- 
do, Ohio,  consisting  of  40  typewriters, 
mostly  Remingtons  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  late  pattern;  also  desks, 
school  supplies,  chairs,  furniture, 
fixtures,  etc.  Chance  to  step  into  a 
good  school  proposition,  or  to  make 
money  on  the  purchase. 

GEORGE  A.  BASSETT, 
Attorney-at-Law  Toledo.  Ohio 


TEN  CENTS 

will  bring  to  your  address  a  copy  of 

The  Pocket  Journalizer 

a  small  booklet  of  bookkeeping  entries,  con- 
taining business  forms  and  letters,  examina- 
tion questions,  and  other  business  information. 
A  handy  pocket  reference  for  commercial 
students  and  teachers.  Can  be  used  as  outline 
to  larger  texts.  Published  to  sell  for  25  cents. 
Money  returned  if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  One  NOW! 
THE  JOURNALIZER  CO.,  NANTICOKE,  PA. 


Well  Advertised  School 
For  Sale 

IN  northern  Illinois  in  city  of  15,000 
where  living  rates  are  reasonable. 
Factory  city  with  rich  agricultural 
community.  Draws  students  from 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  Live 
Wire  Civic  Club.  No  competition. 
Another  interurban  railway  to  be 
built  which  will  mean  additional  dol- 
lars. Equipment  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.        Reason    for    selling. 

Mr.  School  Man.  buy  a  school  that  IS  a  sichool. 
Write  now.     Address 
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WANTED  to  purchase  a  commercial  KELLOGG'S  AGENCY, 

school.     Must  be  a  good  one.  "«^  ^•"^.  *=^" 

Address,  J.  C.  L.,  care  Business  Educator  Some  place  now  vacant  may  suit  exactly 
Columbus.  Ohio 


ion  Square.  N.  Y.,    has    many  calls  for  cjmmercial  teachertl 

„  1  and    private  schools  during  the  year.      Teachers  are  want.* 

for   public  school   positions  an  i  are  high  school  graduates,  to  teach  shorthand,  penmiiLship. 

plete  letter  about  yourself  enclosing  photograph  and    copies  of   recommendations- 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth   Avenue.   NEW  YORK 

Recommends  coHeg'e  and  normal  jrraduates, 

specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colKges  and 

The  agency  receives  many  rail  *  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools 
and  business  cIleRes. 

WM.   O.    PRATT,    MANAGER 


POSITIONS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 
Good  ones— money  makers— barg-ains.     Would  you 

buy  or  sell? 
Write  us  what  you  want,  ask  for  our  free  literature 

Cooperative  Instructor's  Ass'n,    Marlon.  Indiana 

Civil  Service  Positions  Open 

The  U.  S.  Civil  Ser\'ice  Commission  have  an- 
nounced an  examination  to  fill  several  vacancies 
requiring  men  with  accounting  experience.  These 
Positions  Pay  $3000  A  Year.  Examinations 
are  being  held  every  month  for  stenographers  and 
typists.  These  Positions  Pay  from  $900  to 
$120O  A  Year.  Clerical  examinations  are  held 
all  over  the  country  for  the  Postoffice.  Railway. 
Departmental  and  other  ser\'ices  of  the  Federal 
Government.  These  Positions  Require  No 
Special  Training  and  Pay  $900  A  Year. 
A  number  of  the  States  are  holding  examinations 
for  stenographers,  typists  and  clerks.  These  posi- 
tions offer  splendid  salaries,  short  hours,  vacations 
with  pay,  pay  when  sick,  no  lay-offs,  —  a  perma- 
nent position  with  splendid  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement. I  can  positively  coach  vnu  in  30  Jays  to  paos 
these  ex^miniMois.  A  "TREATISE  ON  CIVIL  SER- 
VICE PREPARATION"  was  written  for  those  who  wish 
to  prepare  in  a  few  da  s  to  take  such  an  examination  as 
any  of  the  above.  Price  until  January  1.  IftlT--:?!  .00. 
Write  today  for  your  copy.     Address. 

J.  F.  SHERWOOD,  1210  Crescent  Ave..  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 


UoasrB.  Zaner  &  BloM 

r. 

Columbus,  0. 
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The  American  Penman 

The  Leading  Magazine  Devoted  to 
Cor.imercial  Education  and  Pen- 
manship.     Beautifully    Illustrated, 

Contains  graded  lessons  in  busi- 
ness writing,  engrossing,  ornamental 
writing  and  text  lettering;  Articles 
on  Business  English,  Commercial 
Law.  Accounting,  Natural  Laws  of 
Business,  School  News,  Personal 
News,    Educational    Business    News. 


Subscription  Price,  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy,  10c. 

Club   Bates    Given    on    Application, 

Beautiful  OxidiEed  Silver  Watch 
Fob  given  Free  with  single  sub- 
scriptions at  ?1.00  per  year. 

The  American  Penman  ^°Net"Yo''rk" 


Advertise  in  the 

BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

BOISE.  IDAHO 
The  Largest  Agency  West  of  Chicago —  For  the  Entire  West  Only,  and  Alaska 

We  need  greatly  teachers  for  emergency  vacancies  in  all  departments. 

Write  immediate!.v  for  FREE  circular. 


SOME 
LATE 
FALL 
JOBS 


This  is  written  November  1.  Besides  a  number  of  positions  not  so  notable,  we  have 
placed  teachers,  since  September  1.  with  Stewards   Business  College.  Washington. 

D.  C:  Waterloo.  Iowa.  Business  College:  Heald's  Business  College.  San  Francisco. 
Cambridge.  Mass..  Commercial  College:  Morse  Business  College.  Hartford  Conn  ■ 
Maiden,  Mass..  High  School:  Holyoke.  Mass..  High  School:  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.. 
High  School:  Tempe.  Ariz..  State  Normal  School. 

May  ue  help  you.  too.      Enrollment  Free.      See  our  Manofier  at  the  Chicaiio  Convention. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager      (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)      Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Mass 


TRAINING   SCHOOL    FOR    Your  advancement  as  a  com- 

mercial  teacher  depends  upon 
COMMERCIAL   TEACHERS    the  strength  of  your  prepara- 

tion.  Why  not  make  your  plans 
to  attend  the  Rochester  Business  Institute  and  secure  the  training  in  both 
subject  matter  and  methods  for  the  effective  teaching  of  Bookkeeping,  Busi- 
ness Practice,  Accounting,  Stenography,  Stenotypy,  Typewriting,  Penman- 
ship. Commercial  Law,  Commercial  English,  Economies  and  other  commer- 
cial branches. 

Our  graduates  are  filling  the  highest  commercial  teaching  positions  in 
forty  states  and  foreign  countries.  You  may  begin  on  the  teachers'  course 
any  month  in  the  year.  Send  postal  card  request  and  receive  by  return  mail 
copy  of  our  teachers'  bulletin  giving  the  particulars. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  Presidential  Election  is  Over! 

But  the  election  of  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  for  January  em- 
ployment has  just  begun!  We  are  endeavoring  to  mobilize  enough 
strong  commercial  teachers  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  made  on 
us  from  both  High  Schools  and  Business  Colleges.  Since  June, 
1916,  we  have  placed  candidates  in  practically  every  state  in  the 
Union.  One  state  alone  employed  forty-eight,  and  several  others 
from  eight  to  twelve! 

Free  Enrollment! 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 


Three  Men  to  Memphis! 

A.  A.  Miller  heads  the  Business 
Department  of  West  Tennessee 
State  Normal. 

L.  G.  Frey  and  Clifford  Edmis- 
dter  are  with  the  Memphiij  Voca- 
tional High  School— only  a  slight 
indication  of  our  service,  which 
covers  the  entire  country. 

Openings  for  January  and  February  are 
now  listed.  If  you  want  a  teacher  or  a 
better  position,  tell  us  your  needs. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Mgr.  316-17-18  Nicholas  BIdg.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


good; 

POSITIONS 

I    -FOR  GOOD    ^ 

TEACHERS 
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Sunday,  Oct.  Ifl.  1916,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Merrill,  of  Saco,  Me.,  died  after  a 
week's  illness,  paralysis  being  the 
immediate  cause,  having  been  stricken 
while  engaged  in  his  usual  work,  that 
of  supervising  drawing  and  writing. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  46  in  the  city 
of  his  birth,  devoted  alike  to  home 
and  profession.  After  taking  a  course 
and  teaching  for  four  years  in  Gray's 
Business  College,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
he  returned  to  the  city  of  his  nativity 
where,  during  the  past  twenty-three 
years,  he  supervised  writin,g  and 
drawing  with  signal  success. 

Mr.  Merrill  was  a  well  rounded 
man  of  genial  personality,  and  one 
whom  all  esteemed  and  loved  who 
knew  him.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  and  universally  esteem- 
ed men  of  Saco. 

As  a  teacher  he  ranked  high  in  his 
chosen  profession,  and  as  a  penman 
he  was  one  of  the  best  in  America. 

He  leaves  a  wife,  mother,  son  and 
sister  to  cherish  his  relationship,  and 
thousands  to  revere  his  memory.  Our 
profession  loses  a  progressive,  con- 
.sfen'al,  able  coworker,  whose  influence 


has  been  uplifting  and  who  left  the 
world  the  better  for  his  having  lived 
and   labored  and  loved. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

Columbia.   November  4,  1916 
I  be    LJusines^  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen:    We  are  making  a  study 
of  the  systems  of  handwriting  used  in 
public  schools  and  would  like  to  know 
if   you   can   furnish   us   with   a   list   of 
puldishers  of  handwriting  systems. 
Thanking  you   for  your  courtesy, 
\'ery  sincerely  yours, 
A.  G.  CAPPS, 

130  Academic  Hall. 


When  W.  B.  Mahaflfey,  Goldey  Col- 
lege, \\  ilmington.  Delaware,  'began 
his  work  in  penmanship  this  year,  he 
sent  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  sub- 
scriptions to  the  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR. He  is  starting  a  great  of- 
fensive against  poor  writing,  and  in 
the  B.  E.  is  securing  a  most  effective 
weapon  to  aid  him.  Last  year  many 
students  in  that  institution  won  the 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  Certificate, 
which  means  that  they  reached  a  high 
degree  of  excellence  in  penmanship. 
.Success  to  Mr.  Mahaffey  and  to  the 
war   which   he  is   waging. 


.\sbury   Park,  N.  J..  Oct.  9,  1916. 
b'ditor   Business    Educator: 

1  want  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  excellent  appearance  of  the  Oc- 
tober BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  It 
is  full  of  meat.  The  consolidation  of 
the  Business  Journal  with  the  BUSI- 
NESS EDUC.\TOK  now  gives  you 
full  sway  of  the  Commercial  Educa- 
tional field,  and  puis  you  easily  in 
the  forefront  as  a  journal  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  Commercial  Educa- 
tion. 

Again  extending  felicitations,  and 
trusting  the  B.  E.,  may  fill  a  larger 
and  wider  field  of  usefulness,  believe 
me.  Cordially  yours, 

W.   P.   STEINHAEUSER. 


E  A  BANKER 


'  EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Pres. 


GOOD   MORNING  FRIEND    The  COSTELLO  COURSE 


dropped 
■      ■  "  "    ~''     en  or  twenty  dollars  ptr  month 

me  good  news  I  have  a  mal 
eh  has  been  of  tjreat  benefit 
to  many,  and  1  believe  it  would  be  to  you.  as  all  the  copies 
are  suited  to  the  special  needs  of  every  student,  they  are 
also  pen-written  which  is  a  decided  advantage  over  those 
engraved,   whiuh  at   best, 


for    just 
handwriting]!^  worth  fifte- 
'  you.     If  nnt.  I  have  sui 
^nship  whi 


reless  and  discouraui 
address   ard    I  shall 
end  you  fu'I  particulars  ard  terms. 
Address    D.  B.  JONES.    Paducah.  Ky.,    R.  R.  No 


In  Engrossing  by  Correspondence 
Is  no  longer  an   experiment, 

but    an     unqualified     success. 

Send  postal  card  for  particulars 
P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser  and   Illuminator 

Odd  Fellows  Kail  BIdg..  SCRANTON,  PA. 


Da»^K«4-^^^^   Engrossed  and 
KeSOlUtlOnS       muminated 


(Totally  Different) 

e  amount  of  elabor- 


JACOB  MILLER, 


BIG  MEN  JUDGE  YOU 


by    your  signatun 
ting  busin 


nployment, 


A-hen   applymg 

ters.     Let    your    sigi  ature    express 
nethod,  intellect,  force   of  character.     You  can  develop 
s  qualities  in  your   signature    by    following  a  guide. 
Send  20c  (coin)  and  1  will  write  your 
e  12  different  styles, 
that    fits 


^^!:.-e^^^r)     youi 


your     personality 
rfect  your    hand. 
Send  those  two  dir 
today.     Address 
n,  IIi«hSho(>l.  Piisadona.  Cal 


For  Your  Office 

You  want  filing  equipment  that  is 
strong,  that  is  mechanically  effi- 
cient, that  is  adaptable  to  your 
particular  needs— as  well  as  econ- 
omical in  space. 

Shaw-Walker 
Files 

"Built  Like  a  Sky-Scraper" 


will  give  you  100  years  of  filing 
satisfaction. 

Strength  without  limit,  insured  by 
by  channel  steel  construction  and 
electric  spot  welding. 

Drawers  run  smoth  and  silent  on 
big  Voluntary  Slides,  equipped 
with  Timken  bearings. 

Adaptability  and  variety— Shaw- 
Walker  line  includes  steel  files, 
wood  file's,  file  desks  and  filing 
supplies  for  every  purpose. 

As  for  economy,  Shaw  -  Walker 
engineering  principles  combine 
maximum  capacity  with  minimum 
fl,oor  space. 

Let  us  send  you  free  our  120  page 
booklet  about  steel  files,  wood 
files  and  filing  supplies. 

SHAW -WALKER  CO. 

3011-3023  Western  Ave. 
MUSKEGON,  MICHIGAN 


J  ^lau  full  of  water,  riding  in  and  out.  sliOU-S  the 
math  action  of  the  Voluntary  Slide.  If  the  drawer 
umped  the  slide,  or  nvayed,  ru    in    ordinary    Hies,  the 

■,,tcr  iLould  still. 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


3y  H.  C-  Clifford.  Albany.  O 


very  promising  young  penman 


WANTED    hyacommerciaUeacherof  ; 
— — — — -^^^    cessful  experience,  becausi 


of 


it  hers  mastered  penmanship  bymy 
Your  name  will  be  elegent'y 
>n  a  card  if  you  enclose  s 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN,  406  Meyer  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


illness  of  wife,  position  in  Colo..  N.  Mex.,  Ariz,  or 
Calif.  Personality,  education,  experience  are  all 
above  the  average.  Now  earning  $1620.00  but  will 
accept  less  for  reasons  above  stated.  Ready  for 
service  Jan.  1, 1917.    Made  of  manag-erial  material. 


Address  E.  W.  D.  care 

tor.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


of  Business  Educa- 


GET  YOUR  SHARE 


Because   of   my    course 
ting  with  yiu  I  will  get  i 
n  salary  of  $300  ne 


Lloyd  Walker, 
lit  St..  Ypsilanti.  Mich. 


■  share  of  the  salaries  paid  for  good    pen- 
at  home  in  spare  time  and  the 


Make  the  start  loJa 
trattd  Journal. 
FRANCIS  S.  COURTNEY. 


by  writing  for  my  free  illus- 
Bji6  492.        Detroit,  Mich. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE 


cula 


writing?     If  s 


!the 


in  getting  position  and  mu 
Myograph  for  pen  and  ink 

prevent  finger-motion  and  wrong  position.  Mjograph  20c.  Adjuster 
postpaid  or  both  for  25c,  A  Pencil  Ecoromizer  free  wiih  order.  S**' d 
stamps  The  demonstration  by  I'tile  6-year-oId  Lucvnda  Miller  ^  the  writ- 
ing marvtl  I  at  the  recent  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  meeting  con 
vinced  a'l  who  saw  the  exhibition  that  our  claims  are  not  exaggerated 
Try  them  in  your  cUsses.  Address 
1024  N.  ROBEY  ST.  C.   A     FAUST  CHICAGO,    ILL. 


A   PROFITABLE   VACATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show. Cards,  It  is  easy  1 
proved  Letterinc  Pens.  MANY  iTUDENT:i  ARE  ENABLEl 
COMPENSATION  RECEIVED  BY  LEITERING  PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHOW  CAl'DS.  F- .R  THE  SMALLER 
MERCHANT.  OUTSIDE  OF  SCHOOL  HOURS.  Practical  lettering  outfit  consisiing  of  3  Marnr  g  and  3  Shading  Pens. 
'  Lettering  Ink.  sample  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  fiaures  and  alphabets.  Prepaid,  81.00. 
PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS.  100  PAGES  8x11  contain  ne 
122  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabpts,  finished 
Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc  ,  also  large  list  of  crisp 
business  Advertisine  Phrases -a  complete  n- 
-  for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen.  Prepaid.  $1.00. 
logue  free.    Address,  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO.,  Depl.  F.,  PONTIAC,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


HALL'S  PERFECTED   SHORTHAND 

A  Nonfragmentary,  Light-line,  Connective-vowel  Phonography.  No 
detached  H,  W,  A,  E,  or  I.  No  detached  PAST  TENSE,  TED,  or  DED. 
No  detached  PREFIXES,  no  arbitrary  detached  SUFFIXES.  Those  anti- 
quated, fragmentary  impediments  to  swift  and  legible  writing  are  super- 
seded by  modern,  scientific  e.xpedients.  As  a  logical  sequence,  it  is  20% 
easier  to  teach,  20'\i  easier  to  learn,  and  2b%  faster  to  write  than  other  sys- 
tem of  shorthand  now  published.       A  free  descriptive  circular  upon  request, 

HALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,       Fall  River,  Mass. 


E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,  Me. 


The  ontht  for  this  lesson  may  con- 
st of  a  few  medium  line  writing 
pens  and  Soennecken 
pens  numbers  S'j  and 
.').  a  bottle  of  Higgins 
Engrossing  ink,  and 
a  medium  soft  pencil. 
.\ny  paper  or  card- 
lioard  with  a  good  pen 
surface  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

In  pen  drawing  the 
values  are  obtained 
liy  thick  and  thin  lines  and  stipple, 
similar  to  exercises  for  practice  given 
in  this  connection.  Exercise  number 
one  shows  the  straight  fine  line  and 
these  should  be  uniform  in  spacing 
and  thickness.  No.  2  shaded  vertical 
lines.  Xo.  4  should  be  made  with  the 
arm  movement,  exactly  like  a  writing 
exercise.  Crosshatched  lines  are 
shown  in  Xo  5  and  stippling  in  No. 
11.  Gradation  of  tone  is  obtained  by 
thickening  the  lines  and  increasing 
size  of  dots. 

Practice  on  the  exercises  in  the 
order  .given,  using  a  finger  movement 
on  all  excepting  Xo._4.  The  little 
sketch  shows  the  application  of  lines 
;nl  stipple  to  produce  color  values. 
"Technic"  is  a  term  referring  to  man- 
ner of  using  brush  or  pen  in  produc- 
ing tone  value. 

.V  pen  drawing  is  first  drawn  in 
pencil  in  order  to  obtain  correct 
shape,  good  proportion  and  balance. 
Color  value  may  also  be  sugcrested. 
Xote  deep  shadow  under  the  boulder, 
indicated  by  shaded  parallel  lines  and 
spots  of  solid  black,  also  the  high 
li.ght  on  top  of  boulder.  The  distant 
trees  must  be  simplv  suggested. 
:>tudy  the  duality  of  lines  used  in 
oWtaining   the   different  tones. 

Engrossing  Text 

This  is  a  very  useful  letter  for  en- 
grossers, being  most  suitable  for  body 
of  resolutions  and  diploma  filling. 
Use  a  Xo.  2^2  Soennecken  pen  and 
practice  on  the  exercises  until  some 
skill  is  acquired,  then  follow  with  the 
alphabet.  Study  the  form  and  pro- 
portions of  each  letter  w-ith  critical 
care.  Rule  lines  to  govern  height  of 
letters  as  follows:  one-half  of  an  inch 
apart  for  capitals,  and  one-cuarter  for 
small  letters.  The  correct  form  must 
be  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the 
mind,  therefore  critical  study  and 
careful  p-actice  must  go  along  hand 
in   hand. 

Regular  spacing  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance in  all  styles  of  lettering. 
When  you  can  write  the  entire  alpha- 
bet, includin.g  small  letters,  without  a 
copy,  try  your  hand  at  page  writing. 
This  will  test  your  skill  in  the  way  of 
uniform   size,   spacing,   etc. 


i=jii.iiu.uin.i,»j.iuj.iiun"jiiij.i-.i.imij.'nui.,i4,iii.i,ii,i.j.j,ij.uui,maj,iiii».ij 
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The  words  "Lettering  and  Pen 
Drawing"  show  an  effective  finish 
which  is  quite  interesting. 

Seldom  have  we  included  in  a  les- 
ion so  much  practical  work  for  the 
beyinner  and  we  are  confident  that 
careful,  painstaking  work  devoted  to 
this  lesson  will  produce  most  satis- 
factory results. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Our  readers 
but   especially 


special    educati* 
ness   subjects. 


BROWN'S    LESSONS 

ARE  GOOD  TO  LOOK  AT  AND 

GOOD  TO  PRACTICE  FROM 


interested  in  books  of  merit, 
books  of  interest  and  value 
■achers,  including  books  of 
1  value  and  books  on  busi- 
:l  such  books  will  be  briefly 
*se  columns,  the  object  being  to 

description    of    each    to    enable 

determine  its  value. 


Commercial  Education,  Bulletin,  1916, 

No.  3.').  By  Glen  Levin  Swiggett, 
Special  Collaborator  in  Commer- 
cial Education  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  Government  Printing 
Oftice,  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  booklet  of  96  pages  is  an  ab- 
stract of  the  papers  presented  before 


the  Subsection  on  Commercial  Edu- 
cation of  the  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress,  held  in  Washington  City 
Dec.   27,   1915,   to  Jan.  8,   1916. 

No  recent  volume,  if  ever  any 
other,  contains  so  much  vital  mate- 
rial for  commercial  teachers  as  this, 
because  it  piesents  in  nutshell  form 
the  latest  viewpoints  of  many  pro- 
minent educators  in  and  out  of  our 
profession  and  in  this  and  several 
foreign   countries. 

Dr.  Swiggett  has  performed  well  a 
most  difiicult  and  large  task  of  con- 
densation which  only  those  who  are 
busy  and  appreciative  can  fully  es- 
timate. 


f^^^u^/h^d^^ti^iuiti^ir*      ^ 


A   dime   or   quarter   will   secure   the 
volume.     The   papers   will   be   printed 
in  full  at  a  later  date,  but  the  present 
volume   is  all  gold. 
Selling     Things.       By     Orison     Swett 
Harden,  assisted  by  Joseph  F.  Mac- 
Grail.       Thomas     Y.     Crowell     Co., 
New  York.     300  pages,  12nio.,  cloth, 
net  $1.00. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on 
salesmanship.  Their  merit  and  help- 
fulness have  elevated  selling  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profession.  "Selling 
Things"  gladly  enters  a  friendly  field, 
not  only  to  encourage  the  study  of 
how  to  sell,  but  more  particularly  to 
supply  that  healthful  stimulation  so 
essential  to  every  good  sales  organi- 
zation. 

Sales  managers  will  welcome  this 
book.  It  can  be  used  as  a  basis  of 
weekly  sales  talks,  or  sent  as  a  gift, 
it  will  be  a  guide  and  an  inspiration 
to  the  men  on  the  road. 

In  every  field  of  action  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden  are  help- 
ing men  to  get  the  most  out  of  life. 
His  words  map  out  the  way,  tell  how 
to  start  the  onward  march,  then  stir 
ambition  till  the  heights  are  attained 
The  sale  of  his  books  has  reached  the 
million  mark,  and  they  are  read  in 
every  civilized  country.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  inspire  men  to  do  their 
best  and  to  keep  at  it.  What  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it  are  often  easy  to 
learn.  Inspiration  only  is  lacking. 
This  is  especiallv  true  in  salesman- 
ship.     "Selling    Things"    inspires    en- 


thusiasm,   it    gives    confidence,    it   im- 

l^arts   the   power  to  persuade. 

The  Teaching  of  Shorthand.    By  John 

Robert     Gregg,     Gregg     Publishing 

Co.,    Chicago   and    New   York.      155 

pages,  bound  in  cloth.     Price  75c. 

This  little  volume  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  library  of  the  short- 
hand teacher.  It  is  a  compilation  of 
talks  given  by  the  author  before  var- 
ious bodies  of  commercial  teachers, 
and  is  consequently  both  practical 
and  inspirational. 

.\mong  the  subjects  treated  are  the 
three  main  divisions  of  shorthand 
teaching,  —  the  presentation,  the  ap- 
plication, and  the  examination;  the 
training  of  the  memory  and  the  de- 
velopment of  concentration;  the  se- 
cret of  speed  in  execution;  the  use  of 
the  lilackboard;  discipline;  differences 
in  day  and  night  school  methods; 
what  should  be  expected  of  a  student 
at  graduation;  and  the  application  of 
modern  efficiency  principles  to  the 
teaching  of  shorthand. 
Rational  Typewriting.     By  Rupert  P. 

SoRelle,      Gregg     Publishing     Co., 

Chicago     and     New     York.       Cloth 

bound.      Price,    $1.00. 

The  new  edition  has  been  designed 
pprticularly  to  meet  the  needs  of  high 
schools  where  one  period  a  day  is  de- 
voted to  the  teaching  of  the  subject, 
but  is  easily  adaptable  to  the  shorter 
courses  of   commercial   colleges. 

.\ccuracy  is  promoted  by  Drills  in 
Concentration  which  bridge  the  gap 
between    practice    on    repeated    words 


and  drills  on  sentences.  They  are  a 
series  of  disconnected  words  to  be 
written  once  each,  thus  focusing  the 
student's  attention  on  the  keys  to  be 
struck  more  than  is  possible  when 
the  same  word  is  written  over  and 
over. 

Speed  is  secured  by  Drills  in  Con- 
centration, which  train  students  to 
rapid,  rhythmic  work  from  the  start, 
and  later  by  Speed  Studies,  selected 
from  standard  works  and  graded  ac- 
cording to  stroke  intensity. 

.\rtistry  is  taught  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  various  forms  of  business  let- 
ters and  documents^^  illustrating  the 
modern  variations  of  arrangement  as 
well  as  the  more  conservative  styles. 
The  student  is  then  taught  how  to 
secure  these  artistic  results  with  any 
letter  by  drills  in  Original  Construc- 
tion Work. 

.\    teacher's   guide    containing   solu- 
tions of  problems,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  type- 
writing is  furnished   free   to  teachers. 
Pitman's  English  and  Shorthand  Dic- 
tionary.     Isaac    Pitman    and    Sons, 
New  York  and  London.     Part  one, 
paper  bound,  32  pages,  price  10c. 
This   is   the    first   of   about   twenty- 
six    parts,    which    will    comprise    the 
volume   when   completed.     The   word 
is  first  given  in  shorthand  characters, 
then   in   black  face   Roman   type,   fol- 
lowed   by    its    definition,    etc.      These 
volumes     will     be     invaluable     to     the 
writers    of    Isaac    Pitman    Shorthand. 
The  engraving,  printing  and  paper  be- 
ing first  class  in  quality  and  style. 


THE  BEST  GIFTS 


"He  gives  not  best  who  gives  most;  but  he 
gives  most  who  gives  best. 

The  imnortance  of  wise  giving  is  further  emphasized 
■^^^^■^^— ^^^^^M^^^M^^^^^^M^^^M^^»      thus:     "When  thou  makest  presents,  let   them  be   of 

such  things  as  will  last  long;  to  the  end  that  they  may 
be  in  some  sort  immortal,  and  may  frequently  refresh  the  memory  of  the  receiver."  Appropros  of  these  senti- 
ments it  seems  timely  to  press  the  claims  of  Everybody's  Dictionary. 


Everybody's  Dictionary 


meets  everybody's  requirements— much  in  little;  great  value  at  little  cost;  the  most  useful 
because  the  most  convenient;  always  available,  always  reliable.  Everybody's  Dictionary 
contains  33,000  words— more  than  ten  times  as  many  as  are  used  by  the  average  man  of  good 
education— and  contains  also  a  supplement  comprising  Interest  Tables,  Weights  and  Measures, 
Commercial  Law  in  brief,  Population  of  Cities,  Color  Combinations,  Values  of  Foreign  Coins, 
Signs  used  in  Proof  Reading,  Rules  for  Punctuation  and  Capitalization,  Short  Methods  of 
Computation,  Practical  Measurements,  Postal  Information,  and  16  Maps  embracing  all 
countries;  the  entire  contents  revised  to  date. 

Everybody's  Dictionary  is  vest-pocket  size,  and  is  unexcelled  as  a  gift  book  to  students 
of  commercial  schools,  depositors  of  banks,  clerks  of  large  corporations,  etc. 

Write  to  us  for  full  information  and  prices 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Euclid  Ave.  and  18th  Street 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


■jinm.iJii..i.i.i.i.iujj]HJimi.ijiiMU.i.i!*u.iiiui..iJ.[]i.i.ii.i.j.j.iJ.iiui.imj.iiiJ-.u.i»i 
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L.  MADARASZ 

used  NONESUCH  INK  for  writing  many  of  his 
Scrapbook  specimens.  If  you  are  not  using  None- 
such or  Satin  Gloss  ink  you  are  missing  a  great 
pleasure.  A  large  4oz.  bottle  of  either  kind  sent 
for  50  cts  ,  postpaid. 

A  beautiful  Scrapbook  specimen,  in  colors,  sent  free 
with  a  dollar  order  for  ink.  Send  stamp  for  sample  cards 
executed  with  my  different  inks. 

A.  W.  DAKIN,  604  W.  Colvin  St ,  Syracuse.  N.  Y 

LEARN 

—TO 

WRITE 

id  or  a  Superb  Ornamental 
time.  Fresh-froir-the-pcn 
Typewritten  instructions. 


Send  for  Free  Bookl. 
!  stamp  for  written  card.      I  Bottle  Glossy  Black 
;.     1  Botile  Best  White  Ink,  16c,  postpaid. 


«.  L.  HICKMAN,  Engrosser, 


SPECIMENS 

I  Doz.  Cards  (all  different) 

Ornate  letter 

1  set  Ornate  Capitals 

1    "         "        Combination   -- 

1  Business  Letter 

I  Set  Business  Caps.. 

1  Blanchard  Flourish 

Scrap  Book  Specinien 

Allfcr 


$2.05 
$1.60 

Booklet  and  Sample  of  Penmanship 10c 

Starke  Engrrossinsr  Instrument    $1.50 


519  Germain  FIdg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNALINK-ENGROSSINGINK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY     BLACK 

The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  orfountain 
pens  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  20c.) 
The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing, 
etc..  (2oz.  bottle  by  mail  30c.) 
These  inks  write  black  from  the  pen 
point  and  stay  black  forever;  proof 
to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemicals  and 


CHiS.  M.  HI66INS&CO.,Mfr. 

271  NINTH  ST.  BROOKLVN.  N.Y. 


Fancy    Feathers    by    H.    S.    Blanchard.    Coast    College   of    Lettering,    Los    Angele 


CARDS FOR    CARD    WRITERS 

Blank,  Comic.  Bird  and  Lodge,  li  New  Penflourishtd 
Post  Cards  10  cts.  100  printed  name  cards  and  leatherette 
ca^e  50  cts.  Agents  wanted  for  printed  name  cards 
Card  writers'  manual  and  sample  cards  4  cts.  W.  McBEE 
3  Hawttlorne  Ave.,  West  View  Borough,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


^^2^! 


THE  QUALITY  LINE     Lettering  and  Drawing  Pens 


Our  line  of  stock  tlipiomas  is  the  largest  and 
most  complete,  and  our  facilities  for  design- 
in?  distinctive  and  artistic  forms  are  unex- 
celled Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements. 
Send    for   1916  catalog  and  full  size  samples. 


i  disadvantages  of  the  brush  and 
\  for  lettering  and  drawing.  They  produce  uni- 
i'en  lines  and  carry  sufficient  ink  to  "cover"  on 


ENGROSSING 


-Diplo 


These  pens 

other  mediur 

form,  sharp, 

long  strokes. 

Two  types  of  points— a  round  disc   for  rounded   terminals  of 

lines,  and  a  rectangular  shape  which  gives  shaded  lines  with 

single  strokes. 

Supplied  one  dozen  in  a  box— any  style,  or  one  dozen  assorted 

— liSc.     Special  booklet  on  the  practical  use  of  these   pens  will 

bt'  mailed  to  any  one  upon  request. 


!1!£!1H!L^  HOWARD  &  BROWN  ^LIHIE 
Rockland,  Maine 


PTof^k-fKr-rkrklr    Pone    "^^^  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

Prini-rc        J-/J3  LCI  Ul  UUtV    X     CllS     XXX  Cooper  St.  CAMDEN,  N.  J, 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY    PEN,    NO.  1 


VICTORIA  PEN,   NO.  303 

JDEEPH^ 

DOUBLE   ELASTIC  PEN,   No.  604  E.  F. 


Gillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


reproduced  from 
PENNA-NSHIPand 


TERI^TEKe.(S^ 

DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRHTORS 
(^LUMBU5.  Ohio 


Condensed  Price  List  of  Penmanship 

you  pay  charges.     Of  course,  when  cheaper  than  express. 

1    Hard    Rubber   Inkstand $  .45 

1   Good    (Jrip    Penholder 10 

1  All-Steel    Ink    Eraser .50 

ZANERIAN   PENS 

1  gr.  Zanerian    Business 75 

'A  %i 25  1  doz 10 

Zanerian  Ideal  and  Z,  Medial  Pens  same  price  as  Z.  Business 
Pens. 
1   gr.   Zanerian   Fine   Writers 1.00 


gr. 


1  do 


PENHOLDERS 
1   Zanerian  Fine  Art,  rosewood,   WVz   in. 
1   Zanerian  Oblique,   rosewood,     1 1 V2    in. 
E.xpert,  IVi 


1   gr. 
■2    gr. 


.7.75 


.4.25 


1  do 


2.30 

2  doz 1.60 

1   Triangular    Straight,    iy\ 
1   Central,  hard  rubber.   5M 
1   Correct,  hard  rubber,  6^ 
Excelsior 

1  gr 5.00 

"i   gr 

•4  gr 


.1.35 


Vi   gr. 
1  doz 


Medium  Str 
. .  .4.00 
...2.00 
...1.00 


light,  7/. 
■I  doz.     . 
J4   doz. 
1   only     . 


I    Lcnathener     10 

SOENNECKEN    LETTERING    PENS 

1  complete    set     25 

1   doz.  single   pointed,    any    Xo 20 

1   doz.  double    pointed,    any    Xo 40 

'4   gr.  any   No.,  single    pointed     35 

Vi    3T.  any   Xo..  double    pointed    75 

1   Soennccken   Lettering   Penholder 10 

BLANK    CARDS 

100  postpaid    30 

press     75 


lOOO 


xprr 


Snnnlip^    -^"   goods   g&   postpaid   except    those 

nn  mentioned  to  go  by  express.- on  which 

joods  will  be  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  you  to  pay  charges. 

INKS 

1  bottle    Zanerian    India $  .30 

1  doz.    bottles,    express 3.00 

1   bottle  White    25 

1    Bottle  Zanerian    Gold     20 

1   doz.    bottles,    express 1.25 

1  bottle  Zanerian    School   Ink 20 

Arnold's  Japan    Ink 

Xearly     J'j     pt 45 

I   pt.    express    60 

1   qt.    express     1.00 

ENVELOPES,   3yax6% 
White,  Azure,   or   Primrose 

100  postpaid     50 

500  express 1.00 

1000  express     2.00 

WHITE    CARDBOARD.    22x28 

2  Sheets,  postpaid      _    .50 

6  Sheets,  express     '    .75 

12  Sheets,  express     1.25 

BLACK    CARDBOARD.   22x28 

2  Sheets,  postpaid      50 

6  Sheets,  express     75 

12  Sheets,  express     1.25 

WEDDING    PAPER.    21x23 

3  Sheets,  postpaid    60 

6  .Sheets,  express     75 

12  Sheets,  express     1.00 

7ANERIAN    PAPER.    16x21 

6  Sheets,  postpaid    45 

12  Sheets,  express     75 

LEDGER    PAPER,    16x21 

6  Sheets,  postpaid    55 

12  .Sheets,  express     75 

Send   5   cents  for  sample  of   white,   black   and   colored   cards. 
and  5  cents  for  samples  of  paper. 

Address    ZANER    &    BLOSER    CO. 

Columbus.   Ohio 
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The  Rowe  School  of  Methods 


In  Session  with  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation,   Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  December  27-30,  1916 


PROGRAM 

Wednesday,  Dec.  27,  9  to  12  a.  m.,  in  the  Rose  Room 

Subjects:     1.     "Bookkeeping— How  I  Teach  It." 

(a)  The  Elementary  Set. 

(b)  The  Wholesale  Set. 

(c)  The  Merchants  Corporation  Set. 

(d)  The  Cost  Set. 

Methods  of  teaching  each  set  will  be  presented  by  different  teachers. 

2.     "Commercial  Law— How  I  Teach  It." 

The  TEACHING  METHODS  they  use  will  be  explained  by  capable  teachers. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  27,  2:30  to  4  p.  m. 

Subject:     "Shorthand  — How  I  Teach  It." 

(a)  The  theory. 

(b)  The  technique. 

(c)  Combining  theory  and  technique,  or  coordinating 
mental  and  manual  processes  in  developing  speed. 

(d)  Demonstration  of  results  by  five  months' 
students  in  Rowe  Shorthand. 

Friday,  Dec.  29,  7:30  p.  m. 

Subject:     "How  I  Conduct  Dictation  Work  in  Shorthand." 

(a)  The  eye  medium. 

(b)  The  ear  medium. 

(c)  Now  I  avoid  common  errors  in  teaching. 


The  names  of  those  who  will  discuss  the  above  topics  will  be  given  with  the  complete 
program  in  the  December  number  of  The  Budget.  All  teachers  interested  in  improved 
teaching  methods  are  cordially  invited.      "Come  let  us  reason  together." 

All  topics  will  be  open  for  general  discussion,  but  only  Teaching  Methods  will  have 
consideration. 


.  /  cmirATinNAi  HARLEM  SQUARE 
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Up-To-Date  Training 


ij  what  every  pupil 
needs.  Up-to-date 
training  in  typewrit- 
ing- means  training  on 
the  up-to-date  ma- 
chine; the  machine 
which  represents  tlic 
very  latest  idea  in 
type w  r i  t e r  progress. 
This  machine  is  the 

SELF  STARIING 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER 

The  new  Self  Start- 
ing Remington  em- 
bodies a  new  feature 
v\hich  has  perfected 
the  science  of  touch 
typewriting;  which 
has  added  from  15% 
to  25%  to  the  effici- 
ency of  the  typist. 

A  Remington  in- 
vention. Nothing 
else  like  it.  Write  us 
for  an  illustrated  folder 
telling  all  about  the 
Self  Starting  Rem- 
ington. 


REMINGTON    TYPEWRITER    COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

327   Broadway  New  York 
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CORPORATION 
ACCOUNTING 

Bennett's  "Corporation  Accounting" 

Just  from  the  press.  Authoritative,  complete, 
up-to-date:  commended  by  accounants.  550  pages: 
price,  cloth  $3.00;  half  leather  $3.50.  Only  work  of 
its  kind  on  the  market. 

Bennett's   "C.   P.  A.    Questions   and  Answers", 

half -leather,  price  $5.00.  A  gi-eat  work  on  practical 
accounting,  sytems,  audit  reports,  statements,  etc. 
Either  of  the  above  sent  on  the  receipt  of  price. 

Accountancy  Courses.  Remember  that  the  Ben- 
nett Accountancy  Institute  is  headquarters  for  Home 

Study  courses  in  Accountancy,  Auditing,  Cost  Ac- 
counting, Business  Law,  etc.     Ask  for  information. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 


1425  Arch  Street 


Philadelphia,   Pa. 


BLISS 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE 


A  complete  course  in  seven  sets,  covering  the 
entire  field  of  bookkeeping.  Can  be  used  with  from 
one  to  seven  offices.  Scores  of  High  Schools  and 
Private  Schools  are  now  putting  in  our  OFFICE 
PRACTICE  COURSE.  Put  your  school  in  the 
front  Rank  of  American  Colleges  by  making  it  a 

Bliss   System    School 

Make  your  Commercial  Department  popular  by 
introducing  a  system  that  is  practical,  interesting 
and  correct  from  the  Accountant's  standpoints. 


Other  Texts 

SCIENTIFIC    TOUCH    TYPEWRITING 

NATIONAL  DICTATION 

Furnished  with  Graham.  Pitman  or  Gregg) 


THE  F.H.  BUSS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN 


YOU 


can  dispense  with  all  an.xiety  as  to  what  c  mmercial  texts  you  should  use  next 
term.  The  books  published  by  this  firm  are  known  wherever  these  subjects  are 
taught.  They  are  known  as  reliable,  teachable,  and,  in  fact,  standard.  When 
you  use  them  you  are  on  safe  ground.  In  many  cases  to  say  that  you  teach  these 
books  is  to  establish  the  worth  of  your  course. 

Let  us  suggest  for  new  classes: 


Lyons'  Bookkeeping 
Burgess'  Commercial  Law 
Birch's  Rapid  Calculation 


New  Business  Speller 
New  Business  Arithmetic 
Modern  Business  Writing 


For  advanced  classes: 

Wholesale  Accountiig  Modern  Corporation  Accounting 


623  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 


131  East  23d  Street 
NEW  YORK 


;^ubluheu  and  ndViutiwn  will  thhakyoiiTop^mei^aaiDiTJMfBaiiUltn  EdflcattwS 
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The  "Silent  Smith 


99 


Ball  Bearing;  Long  Wearing 


The  only  standard  Typewriter  that  operates  with  less  noise 
than  our  Model  5  is  our  Model  8  —the  "Silent  Smith". 


No  other  standard  Typewriter  is  so  quiet  as  Model  8.     Its 
operation  does  not  disturb  telephone  conversation. 

A  demonstration   will   cost  you  nothing  and  may  prove  of 
great  value. 


L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co, 

Factory  and  Home  Office:     SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Branches  in   All   Priocipal  Cities 
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1916  EDITION 

Metropolitan    System   of   Bookkeeping 

By  W.  A.  SHEAFFER,  Ph.  B. 


TEXT 
Complete 


(Buckr 


Pari  I 


ADAPTED  FOR 

Two  Year  H.  S.  Course 

One  Year  College  or  Univ.  Course 

Complete  Business  College  Course 

(  One  Year  H.  S.  Course 
P  rt   I     d  II     Prcp-  for  Higher  Accounting  Course 
a   8    an         ,  gigrnentary  and  Intermediate  Course 
(Extra  Cloth)    ,  jjjgjj^  SchooI  Course 

l_  Secretarial  Course 

p    >   III     J  IV  ^  Second  Year  of  H.  S.  Course 
l-art.  in  and  IV      q^^  Semester  of  University  Course 
(Extra  Clothi    I  Advanced  Course;  any  elem't'ry  text 

(  One  Semester  H.  S.  Course 
I  One  Year  Junior  H.  S.  Course 
[  Elementary  Unit 
(Heavy  Paper)   |  jj^g  Stenographic  Course 
I  Continuation  Schools 

f  Second  Semester  of  H.  S.  Course 
Part  II         I  Intermediate  Unit 

(Heayy  Paper)    j  Night  ClaSSeS 

I  Continuation  Schools 

I  Part  of  Third  Sem'r  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  7,  Part  III   |  Wholesale  Hardware  Unit 

(Heavy  Paper)  I  Night  ClaSSeS 

t  Continuation  Schools 

I  Part  of  Third  Sem'r  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  8,  Part  HI  j  Commission  Unit 
(Heavy  Paper)   j  Night  Classes 

[  Continuation  Schools 

I  Fourth  Semester  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  9,  Part  IV  I  Corporation,  Manufacturing  Unit 
(Heavy  Paper)   i  Night  Classes 

I  Continuation  Schools 

In  ad(3Jtion  to  a  large  number  of  other  adoptions,  M.  B.  S.  has  been 
adopted  for  use  in  Cornell  University,  Beloit  College,  DePaul 
University-College  of  Commerce,  and  Milwaukee  High 
Schools. 

A  FEW  FEATURES 

1.  Begins  with  a  familiar  and  interesting  subject— Cash. 

2.  New  subjects  are  developed  thorougrhly,  and  in  logical  order, 

3.  There  is  no  abrupt  break,  or  attempt  to  teach  too  many  new 
things  at  once,  at  any  point  in  the  work. 

4.  The  thought  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasized. 

5.  Very  strong  in  splendid  exercises  throughout. 

6.  True  to  accounting  principles.  A  subject  that  is  too  difficult 
to  present  in  the  correct  way  is  not  presented  until  the  student  is 
ready  for  it. 

7.  Written  in  terse,  interesting,  and  clear  style  by  an  author  who 
is  an  exceptionally  logical  thinker  and  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  student's  needs. 

8.  Adapted  for  class  assignments  or  the  individual  plan. 

9.  It  has  immediately  taken  its  place  in  the  forefront  of  the 
small  group  of  meritorious  texts  for  the  subject. 

10.  The  1916  edition  is  a  model  of  the  bookmaker's  art. 

11.  The  text  is  published  in  complete  and  divided  units  so  that 
any  possible  text  book  need,  from  the  briefest  night  course  to  a 
complete  college  course,  is  provided  for. 

One  of  the  Popular  "  Metropolitan  Series  *' 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


37  So.  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO 


200  Phelan  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Barnes  Operator  Wins 
World's  School  Championship 

Seven  out  of  the  Nine  School  Con- 
tests of  the  past  three  years  have  been 
won  by  Barnes  operators. 

The  WORLD'S  School  Typewriting  Contest  held 
on  October  16  was  won  by  Miss  Genevieve  Maxwell, 
who  also  won  the  AMERICAN  School  Championship 
mentioned  last  month.  Miss  Maxwell  learned  type- 
writing from  the  Barnes  Typewriting  Instructor  in 
Spencer's  School,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Her  record  has 
never  been  equalled  by  any  other  one-year  operator. 

Do  you  not  want  to  know  more  about  the  Type- 
writing Course  that  is  winning  the  contests  in  which 
YOU,  as  a  school  man  or  teacher,  are  especially  inter- 
ested? And  the  course  is  better  now  than  when  these 
pupils  started.  Write  for  list  of  new  features,  exam- 
ination terms,  and  free  first  lessons. 


501  HOWARD  BUILDING 


'A  SYSTEM 

'OF  TYPEWRITING 

THAT  RECORDS 

RAPID  DICTATION 

Byrne  Steno  -Typewriting 

enables  one  to  take  the  most  rapid  dictation  on  any  standard  make 
of  typewriter.  It  is  pronounced  by  stenographic  authorities  to  be 
the  logical  method  of  note  taking.  The  superiority  of  the  type- 
writer over  the  pencil  in  recording  dictation  is  as  great  as  in  tran- 
scribing it.  Steno-typewriting  outlines  are  printed  in  plain  type- 
writer type,  so  full  and  complete  that  they  are  read  backwards  more 
rapidly  and  accurately  than  shorthand  is  read  forward.  Steno- 
typewriting  notes  are  interchangeable,  which  means  a  great  saving 
and  convenience  to  the  business  office.  More  than  five  hundred 
teachers  have  enrolled  for  our  teachers'  correspondence  course. 
Hundreds  of  our  large  schools  are  now  teaching  it.  Business  men 
give  Steno-typewriting  operators  preference.  It's  a  salary  raiser 
for  the  teacher  ©r  stenographer. 
Fill  in  and  mail  for  particulars. 

Name     

OccupattDn     

Address     

BYRNE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  27  E.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Now  Ready 


The  Reporter's  Companion 


Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome  B.  Howard 


Revised  and  Improved  Edition 
Cloth,   12  mo.,  $1.50  postpaid 


Outstanding  features  of  the  neiv  hook  are: 

Exact  and  comprehensive  lists  of  clashing  words. 


An  original  and  thoro  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  of 
phrascTwriting  in  relation  both  to  the  gramatical  and  the  graphic 
structure  of  phrases. 

A  new  development  of  phrasing  by  transposition. 


The  revised  COMPANION  will  be  an  indispentable  help  to 
the  professional  reporter  or  to  the  young  phonographer  who 
aspires  to  become  such. 

Specimen  pages  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


The  Phonographic  Institute  Company 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Benn  Pitman,  Founder  Jerome  B.  Howard,  President 


PITMAN  -  GRAPHIC 

SHORTHAND 


M.  Scougale  's 

Challenge  Shorthand 

Is 

Pitman-  Graphic 


Pitman-  Graphic 

Shorthand 

Is  the  Shortest   Way 

Up  to  the  Top 


Full  Course  Free 

To 

Shorthand  Teachers 

Who  Will  Take  It 


M. 

Scougale, 
Weatherfordf 
Texas 


'7 


/-.A 


PITMAN  -  GRAPHIC 

SHORTHAND 


The  Test  of  Your  Teaching 

comes  when  your  pupil  gets  his  first  position  and  is  called  upon  to  apply  your  instruction. 
Have  you  taught  him  to  be  resourceful,  self-reliant,   logical  in  attacking  new  problems? 

MINER'S  BOOKKEEPING 

lays  constant  emphasis  on  the  "WHY"  of  each  operation.  Reason  largely  replaces  rules. 
Bookkeeping  practice  replaces  theorizing.  More  than  any  textbook  of  similar  purpose  Miner's 
Bookkeeping  trains  the  pupil's  independent  judgment. 

Successful?     It  is  used  the  country  over,  in  every  sort  of  school.     You  will  find  it  in  the  high 
schools  of  these  cities: 


New  York  City 

Detroit 

Cincinnati 

Portland,  Ore. 

Hartford 

Providence 

Washington 

Indianapolis 

Troy 

In  the  October  issue  of  The  Business  Educator  we  announced  that  Miner's  Introductory 
and  Intermediate  Bookkeeping  had  been  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  all  the  high  schools  of  Mil- 
waukee, Since  then  we  have  learned  that  it  was  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  first  year  only. 
Another  textbook  is  used  in  the  second  year, 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New  York 
Dallas 


Chicago 
Columbus 


London 

San  Francisco 
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Can  Your  Students 
Write  Correct  and 
Effective  Letters? 

If  they  are  able  to  handle  correspondence 
in  a  strong-,  attention-getting  way  their 
value  to  their  employer  will  be  doubled. 

Applied  Business  English 
and  Correspondence 

By  HUBERT  A.   HAGAR  and  RUPERT  P.  SoRELLE 

])resents  all  the  essentials  to  perfect  letter- 
writing  in  a  new  and  interesting  way. 
Each  lesson  is  complete  in  itself,  so  that 
students  can  enter  the  class  at  any  time, 
and  the  information  is  simple  and  con- 
densed.    The  book  consists  of  four  parts. 


1.  Troublesome  points  in  GRAMMAR  made 
plain. 

2.  Unique  exercises  on  WORD  STUDY, 
planned  to  save  time  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

3.  Rules  of  PUNCTUATION,  brought  thor- 
oughly up  to  date. 

4.  Analysis  and  construction  of  BUSINESS 
LETTERS,  showing  how  to  make  letters 
of  all  kinds  100  t    efficient. 


Endorsed  by  Big  Business 

This  book  has  been  highly  endorsed,  not 
only  by  teachers  but  by  business  men.  The 
Butler  Paper  Company  and  other  large 
firms  have  asked  permission  to  use  extracts 
from  it  in  their  house  organs. 

Examination  Copy  to  Teachers,  75c. 


Address  Dept.    B.    E. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

NEW  YORK        CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Do  Your  Pupils 
Know  the  Details 
of  Office  Routine? 


No  matter  how  good  their  knowledge  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting  they  will  be 
badly  handicapped  in  their  first  position  if 
ignorant  of  ordinary  business  activities. 
Can  they  file  and  find  letters,  cut  stencils, 
attend  to  banking,  handle  incoming  mail 
efficiently,  make  out  bills  quickly  and 
correctly? 

Office  Training  for 
Stenographers 

By  RUPERT  P.  SoRELLE 


supplies  the  training  that  can  be  gained  only 
in  a  haphazard  way  if  left  to  "experience". 

Every  chapter  is  followed  by  assignments 
of  problems  to  be  worked  out  by  the  stu- 
dent, insuring  perfect  understanding  and 
smooth  execution. 

It  is  designed  to  fit  in  with  the  advanced 
shorthand  course. 

Used  by  Large  Corporations 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  and  John 
Wanamaker's  have  installed  Office  Train- 
ing for  Stenographers  in  their  corpora- 
tion schools,  proving  its  practical  worth. 

Beautifully  illustrated  in  two  colors,  this 
book  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Examination  Copy  to  Teachers,  75c. 


Address  Dept.  B.  E. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

NEW  YORK         CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND  S.°/U 


Hov.    20,    1916. 

Er.   0.  A.  Pitman, 

Isaao  Pitman  &  Sons, 

Uew  Yoric  City. 
Dear  Sir: 

You  may  be  interestsd  to  loiow  that   I  have  taught 
the    (Gregg)    light-line  ehorthand  in  Ithaoa  and  also   one 
year  in  White  Plains,   and  after  these   experiences  I   have 
decided  that  Isaao  Pitman  Shorthand  is   the  only  logioal  sys- 
tem to  teach.     My  students   learn  to  write  accurately  and  thus 
are  atle   to  read  their  notes,   a  thing  which  they  were  not 
atle  to  do  in  my  light-line    shorthand  classes.      In  White 
Plains  I  had  a  olasa  of  Isaao  Pitman   and  one  of  light-line 
shorthand,   and  in  the  seven  or  eight  tests  I   gave  both 
olassea,   the  Isaao  Pitman  olass  won  out   in  both  speed  and 
accuracy.     It   is  this   latter  element  that   especially  commends 
your  system  to  me.     Anyone  can  write  shorthand  fast,   but  the 
important  thing  is  the   reading   for  transcription. 


Very  truly^ours, 


Dept.  Businea 


Send  for  a  copy  of  "WHY"    and   particulars 
of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS  2  West  45th  street,  New  York  City 

Publisher!;    of    ■■  Course    in    Isaal:    Pitman    Shorthand",    $1.50;    '^Practical    Course    in    Touch   Type- 
»Tiiin^".  85c.:    ••  Style  Book  of  Business  English".  85c.;  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 


Every  World's  Record  in  Typewriting 

Is  Held  By  Exponents  of  Balanced  Hand  Methods  

Miss  Margaret  B.   Owen,  World's  Professional  Champion 

At  the  Sixty-Ninth  Regiment  Armory,  October  16,  1916,  Miss  Margaret  B.  Owen  won  the  World's  Profes- 
sional Typewriting  Championship  for  the  third  time,  setting  a  new  World's  Record  of  137  net  words  a  minute  for 
one  hour.  Miss  Owen's  opinion  of  "A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  is  most  valuable  to  teachers  who 
wish  to  give  their  pupils  the  advantages  of  "the  best  typewriting  text-book.".  Miss  Owen  practised  all  the 
exercises  of  "A  Practical  Course."     Her  opinion  of  the  laook  is  as  follows: 

"Touch  typewriting  can  be  more  easily  and  quickly  acquired  by  going  from  the  outside  keys  toward  the  center.  It  is  the 
natural  method  of  learning  the  keyboard  and  prevents  the  beginner  from  being  inaccurate.  I  recommend  Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith's 
'Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting'  as  the  best  typewriting  text-book   for  those   who  wish   to  become  rapid,  accurate 

touch  typists."  — .U.zrf.jrc/  B.  Owen,    li  orld'i  Champion  Ttriif. 

You  can  buy  a  LARGER  but  you  cannot  buy  a  SETTER  book 

A  PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

Twelfth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Price,  Stiff  Paper  Covers,  60c;  Cloth,  85c. 

ISAAC   PITMAN   &   SONS,   2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,   NEW  YORK 
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Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  40  pages,  8  pages  of  whic.i 
are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance,  Mathe- 
matics, English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Adverlis- 
ing.  Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments  spec- 
ially suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  principa;  : 
and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contairs 
22  pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional 
Edition,  less  the  8  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited 
to  students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship, 
Engrossing,  Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of 
the  Professional   Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interests  of  Business 
Education  and  Penmanship.  It  purposes  to 
inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher, 
and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged 
in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
institutions   of   commercial   education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  ad- 
vance, il  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many 
journals  each  issue  through  negligence  on  the 
part  of  subscribers.  Postmasters  are  not  al- 
lowed to  forward  journals  unless  postage  is 
sent  to  them  for  that   purpose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copv  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  liy 
the  10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  applica- 
tion. The  Bcsiness  Educator  is  purchased  and 
read  by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do 
among  those  interested  in  business  education 
and  penmanship  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
England,  and  nearly  every  country  on  the 
globe.  It  circulates,  not  alone  among  business 
college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils,  but 
also  among  principals  of  commercial  depart- 
ments of  High  and  Normal  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, as  well  as  among  office  workers,  home 
students,  etc. 

Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.      Sample  copies  furnished  to  as 


THE  TREND 

Whither  we  look,  the  intensification 
of  liumaii  effort  seems  to  be  the  se- 
cret of  service.  To  do  more  in  less 
time  or  to  do  it  better,  or  both, 
seems  to  be  an  ever  increasing  eco- 
nomic necessity. 

In  some  directions  or  at  certain 
periods  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
rule,  but  when  one  counts  the  many 
who  are  busy  and  the  few  who  are 
idle,  when  one  considers  how  little 
time  one  has  for  improvement  or  en- 
joyment, it  becomes  evident  that  we 
are  in  an  age  of  intensity  and  speed. 

Whether  we  are  nearing  the  end  or 
liut  beginning  the  era  of  speed  and 
intensive  and  incessant  activity  we  do 
not  seem  to  comprehend.     Do  you? 

Elimination,  systematization  and 
improvement  are  the  means  of  les- 
sening human  activity,  increasing 
human,  product,  and  serving  human 
need.  We  all  need  to  cultivate  these 
things  by  omitting  the  unnecessary, 
liy  planning  the  tasks,  and  by  improv- 
ing the   method. 

I  ife  can  be  lengthened  and  made 
happier  by  complying  with  rather 
llian  l)v  combating  these  tendencies. 


PRESENT  AND  PROSPECT 

-\l)Out  the  time  this  number  of  The 
Business  Educator  is  being  gotten 
through  the  mails  the  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Federation  conven- 
tion will  be  in  session  in  Chicago.  It 
promises  to  be  an  unusually  success- 
ful and  large  meeting.  It  is  predicted 
that  some  changes  will  be  recom- 
mended and  made  looking  to  larger 
service  and   more   practical  work. 

Certain  it  is  that  if  those  gathered 
there  work  in  the  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion and  progress  rather  than  for  sel- 
fish gain  and  aggrandisement,  much 
can  be  accomplished.  Opportunity  is 
here  and  now  for  progress  in  private 
as  well  as  in  public  commercial  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  all  who  can  will 
attend  and  partake  in  the  proceed- 
ings, and  thus  be  the  richer  for  having 
received   liecause   having  given. 


Mr.  \V,  F.  Cad  well,  Rockford,  111., 
recently  disposed  of  his  school  to  its 
former  owner,  G.  W.  Brown,  the  well- 
known  business  college  man.  Mr. 
Cadwell  retires  from  school  work  be- 
cause of  ill  health. 


Bv   E.   A.    Lupfer,  Za 


■ian   College,   Columbus,  O. 
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HANDWRITING   EXTREMES 

A  generation  ago,  and  even  until 
today  in  some  belated  minds  and  sec- 
tions, form  was  considered  the  main 
essential  in  teaching  and  learning  to 
write.  A  handwriting  that  was  good 
in  form,  fairly  accurate  and  uniform 
in  size,  slant,  and  spacing,  was  con- 
sidered not  merely  passable  but  good, 
no  matter  how  slowly  written  or  with 
what  labored  effort  produced.  As  a 
consequence  that  was  the  era  of  for- 
malism because  form  was  featured  at 
the  expense  of  freedom — reading  (the 
reader)  was  favored  rather  than  writ- 
ing (the  writer).  It  was  the  day  of 
art  in  penmanship  rather  than  the  day 
of  writing  as  a  language. 

But  the  formal  days  of  Spencerian 
beauty  and  vertical  uprightness  ceased 
to  satisfy  and  movement  became  the 
modern  watchword  of  progressiveness 
in  handwriting  teaching  and  practice. 
Movement  exercises,  just  so  high,  just 
so  many  to  the  line,  and  just  so  many 
in  the  'minute  came  to  replace  the 
flourished  quills  and  flying  birds  of 
old.  As  a  consequence  many  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  writing  is 
good  if  it  be  but  done  with  muscular 
movement,  no  matter  how  wretchedly 
irregular  if  but  merely  legible.  This, 
as  a  result,  is  the  day  of  mannerism, 
because  movement  is  being  promoted 
at  the  expense  of  sightliness — writing 
(the  writer)  is  favored  rather  than 
reading  (the  reader). 

Of  course,  many  experienced,  well 
balanced,  discerning  penmen  and 
teachers  never  taught  merely  form  but 
form  with  movement,  and,  of  course, 
a  still  larger  number  of  discriminating 
penmen  and  pedagogic  teachers  of  to- 
day have  refused  to  teach  merely 
movement  but  movement  with  form, 
but,  alas,  many  there  have  been  and 
are  who  are  teaching  movement  and 
tolerating  scribbling,  thinking  that 
they  are  successful. 

Those  who  have  thought,  observed, 
practice  and  taught  much  have 
held  to  form  and  freedom,  favoring 
alike  form  and  facility,  and  thereby- 
encouraging  and  aiding  thousands  to 
learn  to  write  plainly,  freely,  and 
neatly,   even  sightly. 

On  the  other  hand,  many,  far  too 
many  are  rating  as  "good"  writing 
that  is  scarcely  readable  and  unsight- 
ly, merely  because  it  was  written 
rapidly  or  without  the  aid  of  the  fin- 
gers. As  well  might  we  rate  speech 
good  when  uttered  without  the  aid 
of  the  tongue  and  lips. 

Good  writing,  the  best  writing,  is 
the  product  of  the  muscles  from  the 
finger  tips  to  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
just  as  the  best  speech  is  the  product 
of  vocal  muscles  from  the  lips  to  the 
abdomen.  There  are  times  in  the 
teaching  and  learning  when  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  stress  form  and  then 
movement,  but  always  best  to  do  so 
but  temporarily  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  balanced  product  of 
form  done  freely  in  the  service  of 
thought. 


P  E  N  M  A  NSHIP  CORRELATION 
AND  CONCENTRATION 

Extracts  from  Paper  read  before  Pen- 
manship  Association,   Chicago, 
December,  1915 

Twenty  years  ago  the  educational 
world  was  discussing  and  defining  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  correlation  of 
subjects  or  branches  taught  in  our 
schools,  and  the  emphasis  to  be  placed 
upon  them  at  different  times  by  and 
through   concentration. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  ob- 
servations and  experiments  revealed 
that  real  educational  progress  was 
dependent  upon  and  came  througli 
physical  changes  and  mental  condi- 
tions, each  of  which  evolved  at  dif- 
ferent times  or  during  certain  periods. 
It  was  during  these  periods  of  awak- 
ening or  upheaval  or  growth  that 
educational  results  were  most  fruit- 
ful. 

Nature  seasons  the  human  soil  lor 
mental  and  manual  seed  time  and 
harvest  just  as  surely  and  as  sanely 
as  she  seasons  the  earth  for  the  seed 
time  and  harvest.  The  difference  is 
that  the  farmer  learned  earlier  than 
the  teacher  when  and  how  to  sow  and 
to  reap  the  most  plentiful  harvest. 

The  problem  of  concentration  in 
writing  involves  such  details  as  age 
of  pupil;  need  of  writing  for  imme- 
diate use;  power  to  focus  attention 
and  intensify  effort  in  harmony  with 
rather  than  opposed  to  the  laws  of 
nature;  and  so  arrange  the  technic  of 
the  art  as  to  be  most  easily  and 
quickly  mastered. 

Much  straining  in  the  guise  of 
movement  training  is  being  done  in 
the  first  and  second  years  of  school 
life  in  an  endeavor  to  dispense  with 
the  training  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  Delayed  written  language 
work  and  overwrought  nerves  are  the 
consequence,  with  a  loss  for  every 
gain  in  the  unner  grades  . 

On  the  other  hand,  much  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  is  wasted,  eyes 
weakened,  lungs  deflated,  and  muscles 
cramped  by  too  much  emphasis  upon 
technical  accuracy  in  the  form  of 
script  drawing. 

In  no  other  way  is  success  cur- 
tailed and  interest  lessened  more  than 
in  continuing  into  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  the  same  elemetary, 
formal,  class  drill  pursued  in  the  pre- 


ceding     grades.      Mannerism      is      as 
deadly  as  formalism. 

Because  of  mental  awakening  ami 
desire  for  expression,  children  need 
to  be  taught  to  write  early  in  school 
life,  liut  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed 
upon  perception  rather  than  upon 
performance,  or  as  well  as  upon  it. 
.Similarly,  in  the  following  years,  say 
the  third  and  fourth  years  or  grades, 
emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  upon  the 
manual  phase  of  writing,  transferring 
thereby  writing  from  mind  to  muscle 
or  from  the  brain  to  the  arm. 

The  grammar  of  writing,  both  of 
form  and  technic,  needs  to  be  devel- 
oped in  the  grammar  grades.  It  is 
there  that  the  final  or  finished  phases 
need  attention.  Whether  it  shall  be 
reconstructive  or  constructive  or  both, 
depends  upon  what  has  preceded. 
For  there  may  be  the  threefold  phase 
or  process  necessary:  the  destructive, 
t'  e  reconstructive,  and  the  construct- 
ive. 

Concentration  means  that  the 
teacher  of  each  grade  shall  emphasize 
the  phase  of  writing  most  needful  by 
the  children  of  that-age  and  grade. 
For  the  needs  of  the  seven-year-old 
varies  from  those  of  the  ten-year-old 
and  the  ten-year-old  needs  necessarily 
are  less  exacting  than  those  of  six 
teen  years. 

This  division  of  work  prevents 
duplication  of  effort  except  where 
and  when  necessary.  It  promotes  in- 
terest by  preventing  the  sixth  grade 
teacher  from  drilling  upon  the  same 
material  as  the  third  grade  teacher. 
The  grouping  of  letters  according 
to  similarity  of  form  and  movement 
also  provides  for  more  effective  and 
intensive  training  than  is  otherwise 
possible. 

For  want  of  discrimination  in  the  W 
differing  capacities  of  pupils,  both  as 
concerns  age  and  inheritance,  many 
pupils  are  permanently  retarded  in 
writing  by  being  taught  that  there  is 
but  one,  precise  manner  and  speed 
and  style  of  writing,  with  the  result 
that  there  are  many  who  never  find 
themselves  and  therefore  never  suc- 
ceed. 

Concentration  upon  the  essentials 
only — plainness  and  freedom — is  the- 
safe  and  only  road  to  the  highest  effi- 
ciency. Too  much  emphasis  upoii 
system  and  manner  are  elementary 
phases  of  instruction  and  when  per- 
sisted  in   too   long  they   stultify. 
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Lessons  in 

Practical    Penmanship 

C.  E.  DONER,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Penman  Eastern  Massachusetts  Normal  School? 


j2  ^ 


Do  NOT  let  your  penmanship 
hold  you  back.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  begin  working  on  your 
penmanship  with  a  view  of  win- 
ning a  Business  Educator  Cer- 
tificate. 


^ 
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Lesson  39.     For  Q  count  1-2-3  with  a  light,  quick  elastic  motion,   lifting  the  pen  quickly  in   ending  the   letter. 
The  ending  stroke  is  a  compound  curve  dropped  a  little  below  the  line.     Practice  the  words  with  ease  and  freedom. 


7JJJJJ^  /JJJJJy  /JJJJJ^  /JJJJJ. 

'y/y///yf//y  J//y/y/jJy  M/y/yy/jy  j///^///// 


Lesson  40.     For  drill  number  2  count  1-2-3-4-stop,  glide-stop,  glide-stop,  glide-stop,  glide-stop,  glide-stop,  glide. 
This  is  a  good  drill  for  making  h  and  k.     Make  exercises'  2,  3.  4  and  5  less  than  a  space  high. 

.-Ji^  ,^^A^  ..^A^  .^Jk^  ..^A^ -^^  .-Jt^  ^A^  ^AL^-^A^^Jt^  ^At^  .^AL^.^-Ay^Ai^.^<A^ 
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Lesson  41.  For  the  h  count  1-stop,  1-2-3.  For  the  k  count  1-stop,  1-loop,  down-curve.  Practice  joining  the 
letters  and  writing  the  words. 

Make  the  most  of  your  time  now  by  improving  your  penmanship  as  much  as  possible.  Try  to  write  the  sen- 
tence as  well  as  it  is  written  here. 

"AK   "^   ^^^   ^^^    '^/^   ^^^    ^^^    ^^    '^    ^    ^^^  ^^^ 
Ajy    A/y     A/p     A^      Ayp    yvp     yb     yQp     Jo     J^    yvp    A^ 
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Lesson  42.     For  the  X  count  loop-down,  down-loop,  bringing  the  two  parts  together  in  the  middle.     See  that 
the  two  loops  balance. 

Write  from  15  to  18  words  a  minute  in  your  practice  on  the  sentence. 
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Lesson  43.     For  the  t  count  1-2-3-cross.     For  the  d  count    1-3-3-curve.      Practice    joining    the    letters 
Double  your  practice  on  this  sentence,  and  your  results  will  be  redoubled. 


'T^Zl/^^r^     5^ 


Lesson  44.     The  count  for  the  first  drill  should  be  loop-down,  1-2-3-4-5-6-curve.     For  the  W  count  loop-down, 
1-2-3.     The  ending  stroke  in  the  letter  should  be  well  curved  and  made  fully  half  the  heigiht  of  the  letter. 


^.  TfT  T  T^-r  r-  ^^-rT'^^-Tf  t 


Lesson  45.     For  the  j  count  1-2-3-dot.     For  the  z  count  1-2,  3-4.     The   first  part  of  z  is  the   same  as  the   first 
part  of  n.     Note  the  compound  curve  in  joining  the  j's. 

This  is  a  splendid  sentence   for  loop  letters  below  the  line.     Note  the  joining  of  T  and  h. 


Lesson  46.     Count  for  the  Z  loop-down,  1-2;  or,  1-2,  3-4.     Pause  on  the  base  line  before  making  the  ending  loop. 
Join  Z  and  a  without  lifting  the  pen  in  the  name  Zaner. 

The  name  of  a  famous  school  of  penmanship.     Many  noted  penmen  have  received  instruction  in  this   institution. 


Lesson  47.  Here  is  another  paragraph  to  test  the  abilitj-  you  possess  and  have  gained  through  practice  on  all 
previous  lessons.  Make  a  careful  study  of  height,  spacing,  slant,  beginning  and  ending  strokes,  and  the  correct 
formation  of  the  letters.  Good  writing  is  that  which  is  easily  written  and  easily  read.  Frequently  compare  your 
own  writing  with  that  of  the  copy. 


Practical  Business  Writing 

E.  A.  LUPFER 

Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Send  lO  cents  with  specimens  for  red  ink  criticism. 
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HAVE  YOU  A  GOOD  POSITION? 

Many  students  get  into  a  rut  and 
lind  it  verj-  difficult  to  make  progress. 
They  seem  to  work  faithfully  but  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  reach 
the  goal.  Quite  often  the  trouble  is 
incorrect  position  of  body,  hand  or 
paper.  Your  desk  may  be  too  low, 
part  of  your  hand,  arm  or  body  may 
i)e  in  a  cramped  position,  or  the  paper 
on  which  you  are  writing  may  be  too 
far  to  the  right,  or  too  far  away  from 
the  body.  Try  to  be  natural  and  write 
with,  a  free  uncramped  arm.  On  the 
other  hand,  don't  write  with  so  little 
effort  that  you  remind  one  of  a  lazy 
donkey.  Put  elTort  into  your  work  or 
you  will  never  reach  your  object.  If 
you  are  making  good  progress  your 
position  is  no  doubt  good,  but  if  you 
are  not.  study  illustrations  of  good 
positions  and  watch  good  penmen 
work.  Your  hand  may  not  be  e.xactly 
the  same  shape  as  other  penmen,  and 
therefore  your  position  may  have  to 
be  a  little  different. 

Your  ink.  too,  is  very  important. 
With  thick,  muddy  or  pale  ink.  your 
work  will  lack  life,  and  you  will  not 
have  the  inspiration  for  work  that  jou 
should  have,  because  you  know  it  will 
not  look  good.  You  cannot  buy  ink 
ready  for  use  if  you  want  the  finest. 
.Arnold's  Japan  Ink  comes  as  close  to 
it  as  any,  but  I  have  always  had  better 
success  in  mixing  Zanerian  India  Ink. 
Some  learn  to  mix  one  kind  of  ink 
better  than  another;  so,  again,  it  is 
no  to  you  to  learn  how  to  mix  one 
kind  of  ink  well. 
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fry  to  tiiid  what  pan  of  your  work  is  weak  and  whit  the  cause  of  it;  then  remove  the  cau-;e  To  illustrate  if 
your  writing  looks  cramped,  it  indicates  that  your  movem;nt  is  slow.  This  slowness  may  be  caused  by  incorrect 
position  of  part  of  the  hand— the  fingers  may  not  be  curved  naturally  or  the  first  finger  may  be  too  straii-ht  What 
ever  the  trouble  is,  your  writing  will  not  improve  as  it  should  until  conditions  are  righted. 

The  letter  below  will  gi^ve  30U  a  chance  to  find  your  weak  spots.  Don't  be  satisfied  until  you  "et  it  to  look 
light.  Study  your  work  and  try  to  correct  the  things  yoj  see  are  not  good.  In  studying  your  work  consider  the 
lollowing  things  separately:  movement,  form,  capitals,  sm  ill  letters,  slant,  spacing,  size  and  base  line  Vou  will  find 
It  good  to  take  one  letter  at  a  time,  the  a  for  instance,  and  see  how  many  are  aood  and  how  nianv  are  not  and 
wherein   improvement  can   be  made.  '  "  '  ' 

See  how  many  letters  are  illegible.  You  may  be  surp.-iscd  to  see  so  many  that  could  not  be  read  if  taken  alone 
Each  letter  should  be  plain.     Legibility  is  the  first  essential.     Unless  your  writing  can  be  read  easily,  it  is  not  good' 
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PENMANSHIP  EDITION 

Our  Policy:  Better  Writing  Through 
Improved  Teaching  and  Methods. 
Form  with  Freedom  fron?,  the  Start, 


INTEREST 

The  interest  manifested  in  a  subject 
is  determined  by  the  need  and  value 
of  it  as  well  as  the  pleasure  derived 
from  its  pursuit  or  practice. 

The  need  of  writing  constitutes  the 
first  interest  in  the  subject.  The  value 
of  it  constitutes  the  second.  And  the 
jjleasure  derived  from  its  practice  con- 
stitutes the  third  incentive.  Age,  ne- 
cessity, and  temperament  determine 
nature  and  extent  or  intensity  of  that 
interest. 

The  teacher  has  much  to  do  with 
stimulating  and  maintaining  interest. 
The  natural  or  needful  impulse  to 
write  comes  early  and  is  easily  pro- 
moted or  destroyed  by  well  or  ill  di- 
rected instruction.  Hence  the  need  of 
right  instruction  from  the  first  to  in- 
sure correct  habits  and  to  forestall 
discouragement  or  dislike  for  the  art. 

To  give  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time  in  the  right  way  means  success. 
To  show  when  the  hand  and  eye  can 
best  co-operate;  to  explain  when  word 
and  ear  can  best  convey;  to  encourage 
when  trials  seem  fruitless;  these  con- 
stitute the  things  which  lead  to  suc- 
cess through  interesting  and  helpful 
instruction. 

How  writing  aids  other  subjects, 
trains  eye  and  hand,  and  increases 
salaries,  adds  zest  to  all  who  possess 
the  commercial  instinct. 

And  then  the  pleasure  derived  from 
writing  well  with  ease  means  delight 
to  eye  and  muscle. 

Prizes  should  be  used  only  when  in- 
.stinctive.  instructive,  skillfully  planned 
lessons   fail. 

Just  why  more  prizes  are  needed  in 
writing  than  in  arithmetic  or  reading 
we  have  never  discovered,  unless  it  is 
that  the  writing  lesson  is  not  as  logi- 
cally planned  and  as  skillfully  pre- 
sented. Unnecessary  repetition  kills 
interest.  Disconnected  e.xercises  dis- 
courages because  they  do  not  lead  for- 
ward. Incessant  counting  grows  mo- 
notonous. 

Encouragement  is  always  stitnulat- 
ing,  and  it  costs  little  and  leads  on- 
ward and  forward  and  upward. 


WHAT  NEXT? 

The  round,  the  angular,  the  semi- 
angular  or  Spencerian,  the  vertical, 
the  light-line  styles  of  writing  have 
each  and  all,  with  a  hundred  modifica- 
tions, been  with  us  within  the  century 
past. 

Finger,  combined  speed  and  muscu- 
lar or  arm  movements  have  each  in 
turn  been  tried  or  are  now  being  tried. 

Sometimes  it  was  form,  sometimes 
it  was  movement,  sometimes  it  was 
just  writing.  As  a  consequence  and 
as  is  common  with  reformers  and 
promoters,  sometimes  form  terminat- 
ed into  formalism,  speed  into  speed- 
itis,  and  movement  into  mannerism. 

What   next? 

Isn't  it  about  time  when  the  essen- 
tials of  good  writing  be  kept  in  mind 
rather  than  but  one  or  two  of  the 
things  which  are  necessary  on  the 
part  of  all  who  would  write  well? 

Position  and  form  and  movement 
arc  all  equally  essential,  for  without 
any  one  the  result  is  a  crippled  man- 
ner or  a  scrambled  result. 

The  individualization  of  all  lines  of 
instruction — the  adaptation  of  condi- 
tion to  individual  needs  in  order  that 
each  may  discover  himself,  indicates 
that  individuality  may  be  the  next  to 
receive  attention,  and,  like  the  other 
elements  of  a  successful  handwriting, 
to  be  over-valued  or  unduly  discred- 
ited. 

If  it  comes,  it  will  mean  the  intel- 
lectualization  of  instruction  and  the 
minimization  of  formal  drill.  More 
constructive  criticism  and  less  routine 
drill  will  mean  better  writing  for 
more  people. 

.Suggestion  and  criticism  that  are 
stimulating  and  concrete,  can  do 
much  to  reduce  the  quantity  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  so-called  instruc- 
tion and  drill  at  the  present  time. 

Try  it  and  see.  Try  it  and  thus 
anticipate   the   coming  issue. 

Meet  and  master  the  inevitable 
rather  than  be  defeated  by  it  by  being 
too  late.  "Grasp  the  skirts  of  happy 
chance  and  breast  the  blows  of  cir- 
cumstance." 


ESSENTIALS  vs.  NON-ESSEN- 
TIALS 

A  recent  correspondent  asked  "Why 
are  the  letter-forms  on  a  basis  of  two- 
spaces  in  the  primary  grades  and  on 
a  basis  of  three  spaces  in  the  grammar 
grades?" 
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writing  capitals  and  loop  letters  are 
made  relatively  less  large  than  in 
small  writing. 

But  the  point  we  wish  to  make  is 
that  too  frequently  people  make  too 
much  over  a  given  size,  slant,  and 
space,  thinking  there  is  some  one  size, 
slant,  and  space  that  is  best  for  all. 
These  are  variable  qualities  adjustable 
to  age,  condition  or  vocation,  and  tem- 
perment,  and  are  not,  therefore,  fixed 
or  varying  qualities. 

On  the  other  hand,  turns  and  angles, 
retraces  and  loops,  and  characteristic 
features  or  details  of  letters  are  es- 
sentials to  legibility  and  need  to  be 
emphasized  by  illustration  and  in- 
struction. 

And  just  as  these  affect  legibility,  so 
uniformity  in  size,  slant,  and  spacing 
affect  sightliness  and  facility.  What 
the  size,  slant,  and  spacing  are  is  of 
less  consequence  than  the  distinctness 
of  turns  and  angles  and  the  uniformity 
of  the  size  and  slant. 

Thus  it  is  that  many  teachers  al- 
most continually  emphasize,  consider, 
and  drill  upon  the  nonessentials  in- 
stead of  upon  the  vital  phases  of  pen- 
manship technic  and  practice. 


To  fit  writing  to  the  individual  and  to  make  it  habitual  as  well  as  per- 
sonal, is  the  end  of  superior  teaching. 

Junior  High  years  in  school  are  years  of  opportunity  to  individualize 
formality  and  merge  it  into  personality  that  will  make  for  efficiency  in  writing 
and  character  in  conduct. 
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PROFESSIONAL  EDITION 

A  Forum  for  the  Expression  of 
Convictions  and  Opinions  Re- 
lating to  Commercial  Education 


THE   SURVIVAL 

To  a  casual  reader  of  history  it 
would  seem  that  the  present  genera- 
tion is  witnessing  and  undergoing 
more  and  greater  changes  than  any 
previous  one. 

Travel,  agriculture,  manufacture, 
means  of  communication,  and  indeed 
almost  all  human  activities,  are  rapid- 
ly evolving  and  transforming  and  thus 
stimulating  everything  humanity 
touches. 

The  pessimist  sees  in  these  evolu- 
tions more  of  evil  than  of  good;  the 
optimist,  more  of  life  than  of  death. 
Among  other  things  the  reecnt  presi- 
dential election  disclosed  a  marked 
change  of  thought  and  conviction  on 
the  proljlem  of  prohibition — so  great 
as  to  be  alarming  or  inspiring,  de- 
pending upon  your  individual  view- 
point and  connections. 
_  Incidentally  we  venture  the  convic- 
tion that  the  liquor  interests  them- 
selves are  responsible  for  their  defeat 
because  they  have  supplied  the  saloon, 
without  restrictions,  with  the  mate- 
rials of  which  crimes  are  conceived 
and  executed.  Long  since  the  bar 
tender  should  have  been  under  the 
same  law  as  the  drug  clerk. 

Likewise,  the  present  generation  is 
witnessing  a  momentous  change  in  the 
matter  of  commercial  education.  The 
past  generation  saw  it  evolve  but'  this 
is  seeing  it  e.xpand  and  change. 

The  pessimist  sees  danger  in  this 
expansion  and  change.  If  he  be  a 
private  school  man,  he  sees  the  high 
school  obliterating  the  business  col- 
lege. If  he  be  a  conservative  college 
man,  he  sees  the  commercialization 
and  consequent  lowering  of  learning. 
The  optimist  sees  opportunity  for 
good  in  the  spread  of  commercial 
training  and  sees  a  future  for  both  pri- 
vate and  pulilic  commercial  schools. 

If  the  private  commercial  school  be- 
comes a  thing  of  the  past,  no  imme- 
diate agency  will  have  done  so  much 
for  its  extinction  as  its  own  short- 
sighted, superficial,  inefficient  work. 
If  the  better  commercial  priva.te 
school  ever  becomes  merely  a  matter 
of  history,  it  will  be  when  socialism 
becomes  the  public  dispenser  of  edu- 
cation of  all  kinds. 

-\  couple  of  years  ago  in  proving 
our  list  of  commercial  schools  we  dis- 
covered a  large, number  of  deaths,  and 
in  another  series  of  letters  now  going 
out  we  find  the  mortality  rate  high. 
.•\nd  it  is  the  same  among  schools  as 
among  human  l)eings:  the  weak  go  to 
the  wall — the  fittest  survive.  If  the 
strong  schools  were  succumliing  it 
would  be  alarming,  but  it  is  encour- 
aging instead. 

Kach  school  proprietor  holds  w-ith- 
in  his  own  grasp  the  power  to  shorten 
or  lengthen  his  own  existence. 


POLITICS 

.\s  a  rule,  as  our  readers  know,  we 
rarely  touch  upon  politics  or  religion, 
l)ecause  so  many  inherit  what  they 
possess  in  these  lines  that  it  is  useless 
to  argue  the  question  with  them. 

There  was  one  thing  the  Wilson- 
Democracy  put  across  we  didn't  have 
verj'  much  faith  in  at  the  time,  but 
it  was  the  one  thing  the  opposing 
candidates  said  little  about:  the  finan- 
cial legislation  whereby  the  reserve 
money  of  the  nation  is  not  all  now 
located  so  near  to  Wall  Street.  That 
and  the  many-time  successful  Republi- 
can campaign  cry  "full  dinner  pail" 
gave  the  Democracy  a  second  chance  ~ 
to  make  good  or  to  make  a  fool  of 
your  Uncle  Samuel,  depending  upon 
your  convictions,  and  the  final  reck- 
onings yet  to  come. 

The  independent  voter  and  thinker 
seemed  to  have  been  abroad  in  the 
land,  which  is  a  wholesome  sign,  for 
it  is  better  to  go  wrong  once  in  a 
while  than  to  go  as  "dumb  driven" 
goats. 


A    SCHOOL    SAVINGS    BANK 

A  savings  liank  system,  operated 
and  patronized  by  the  students  of 
Manual  Training  High  School,  that 
lias  been  contemplated  by  Porter 
Graves,  principal,  and  P.  B.  S.  Peters, 
liead  of  the  commercial  department 
for  several  years,  has  been  opened  in 
the  school  building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
The  board  of  education  at  its  last 
meeting  granted  the  request  to  estab- 
lish such  an  institution. 

Two  objects  are  aimed  at.  The  first 
is  to  teach  frugality,  thrift  and  how  a 
depositor  should  carry  on  a  savings 
.iccount.  The  second  is  knowledge  of 
lianking. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  twelve 
hundred  students  of  the  high  school 
have  expressed  their  intention  of 
opening  accounts  in  the  school  bank 
and  manifest  marked  enthusiasm.  In 
.•1  recent  canvass  250  students  reported 
thc.t  they  were  employed  before  and 
after  school  hours.  This  number  of 
uart  time  working  students  is  prob- 
:  blv  more  than  any  two  of  the  other 
high  schools  combined.  The  aggre- 
gate salaries  earned  each  week  by 
these  students  amounts  to  more  than 
.$1,0«).  .\  large  number  of  the  stu- 
dents are  given  "allowances"  by  their 
parents.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of 
the  facult}'  that  a  large  per  cent  of 
this  money  is  spent  needlessly,  and 
they  hope  to  interest  the  students  in 
opening  accounts   in   the   new  bank. 

The  bank  is  organized  on  the  same 
plans  as  the  legitimate  commercial 
savings  institution,  with  the  exception, 
in  its  transactions  it  cannot  lend 
money  or  make  discounts.  Active  of- 
ficials for  the  bank  are  elected  from 
among  the  students  of  the  advanced 
commercial  classes. 

.A  board  of  directors  is  selected 
from  the  faculty  with  two  or  three 
students  acting  as  representatives  of 
the  student  body.  Deposits  of  any 
amount  may  be  made  with  the  school 
bank  and  all  deposits  are  subject  to 
interest  at  3  per  cent. 


Whenever  the  school  liank  has  $25 
or  more  in  cash  on  hand  it  is  taken 
to  the  Missouri  Savings  Bank,  which 
acts  as  a  depository. 

.\11  students  handling  school  ac- 
counts and  Mr.  Peters,  who  will  act 
as  chief  director  of  the  savings  sys- 
tem, are  placed  under  bond.  Funds 
received  from  school  activities,  such 
as  athletics,  plays  and  the  Manualite, 
are  deposited  in  the  school  bank. 

The  High  School  Bank  is  open  from 
S  to  1  o'clock.  Each  depositor  is  given 
a  "pass  book,"  and  ledger  accounts 
and  records  of  deposits  are  kept. 


MENTAL 

MEANDERINGS 

CARL  C.  MARSHALL 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

The  Cash  Value  of  a  Man 

Some  time  ago  a  good  friend  of 
mine  down  in  Kentucky  put  me  in 
possession  of  a  most 
interest  ing  human 
document.  It  is  a  bill 
of  -sale  for  fifteen  ne- 
groes which  were  auc- 
tioned off  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  ISl'.i,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  settle- 
ment of  an  estate. 
Here  is  the  list  of 
the  negroes  and  the 
prices   they   brought: 

Harry   $000,125 

.lessee  .125 

Mary    .125 

Ned  625.00 

Jenny,   Patrick  &   Maryan  605.00 

.\nthony    41 1), 00 

Caty    602.00 

Betty    700.00 

r.eorge   1020.00 

Bill    700.00 

Tom    655.00 

Robert   550.00 

Greenup  500.00 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  prices 
langed  from  twelve  and  one-half 
cents,  (an  old  fashioned  "shilling") 
111  the  cases  of  Harrj',  Jessee  and 
Mary,  to  over  a  thousand  dollars  in 
the  case  of  George.  History  is  silent 
as  to  why  nobody  would  invest  more 
than  a  shilling  in  either  of  the  first 
three  named,  but  there  is  a  tradition 
that  George  was  an  expert  tobacco 
raiser  and  could  boss  a  tobacco  crop 
fioni  the  bedding  of  the  seeds,  to  the 
curing  of  the  leaves.  Indeed  his  own- 
ei'  was  able  to  "hire  him  out"  to  any 
planter  for  a  wage  amounting  to  much 
more  than  the  interest  on  his  invest- 
ment. Possibly  this  George  person 
started  the  saying  "Let  George  do  it." 
It  is  also  in  evidence  that  Betty,  who 
fetched  $700,  was  a  famous  cook  and 
could  do  'possum  and  sweet  potatoes 
and  corn  pone  to  a  brown  turn,  not 
to  mention  her  high  art  in  the  matter 
of  cracklin'  hoe  cake,  persimmon  pud- 
dings, and  brewing  egg  nog.  No 
doubt  the  orices  of  all  the  other  dark- 
ies were  determined  largely  by  their 
power   of   service. 
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In  looking  over  this  human  inven- 
tory, the  thought  comes  to  me  that, 
though  we  no  longer  put  human  be- 
ings under  the  auctioneer's  gavel,  men 
and  women  have  a  cash  value  just  the 
same.  Is  there  any  way  of  finding  out 
what  this  is?  Let  us  see.  When  I 
pay  a  young  lady  $15  a  week  to  act  as 
my  stenographer,  do  I  not  have  a  real 
investment  in  this  young  lady?  $15 
a  week  is  $780  a  year.  This  sum  at  S 
per  cent  is  interest  on  $15,600.  In 
other  words,  if  I  wanted  to  invest  at 
current  rates  such  a  sum  as  would 
yield  enough  to  employ  such  a  young 
lady,  I  should  have  to  "dig  up"  just 
$15,e;0O.  It  is  said  that  the  various 
activities  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  in  Chicago,  are  directed  by 
a  man  who  receives  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  annually  as  salary. 
This  is  interest  on  five  million  dol- 
lars, and  that  is  the  sum  the  General 
Electric  Company  has  invested  in  that 
one  man. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  see  what  invest- 
ment a  wage-earner  represents  to  the 
one  paying  his  wages,  but  the  ques- 
tion has  still  another  phase.  What  is 
the  wage  earner  worth  to  himself,  or 
to  others,  as  a  producer  of  net  in- 
come? Suppose  we  were  still  making 
cash  investments  in  people  as  they 
were  in  1819,  and  suppose  a  group  of 
average  young  fellows  were  up  for 
sale.  The  first  chap  put  up  by  the 
auctioneer  is  Tom.  It  develops,  on 
investigation,  that  Tom  is  an  errand 
boy,  without  special  ability  or  skill. 
He  is  able  to  earn  on  an  average  not 
above  $8.00  a  week,  just  about  enough 
to  keep  him  in  food  and  clothes  and 
pink  neckties.  Should  you  buy  him 
and  hire  him  out,  you  would  get  ab- 
solutely nothing  on  your  investment. 
Obviously,  in  the  matter  of  sale-price, 
he  would  be  in  the  same  class  with 
Harry  and  .lessee  and  Mary  of  the 
Kentucky  estate,  who  were  knocked 
down  at  a  shilling  apiece.  But  now 
Dick  is  put  on  the  block.  The  auc- 
tioneer proves  that  Dick  can  earn 
$15.00  a  week,  and  that  it  takes  only 
$10.00  of  that  for  his  "up  keep." 
Clearly  the  man  who  buys  Dick  can 
get  $5.00  a  week  on  his  investment, 
which,  at  5  per  cent,  is  interest  on 
$5300. 

Now,  it  doesn't  matter  whether  a 
man  owns  himself  or  is  owned  by 
somebody  else,  his  net  cash  value  as 
an  investment  remains  the  same.  Do 
you  .get  the  idea?  It  is  as  simple  as 
two  and  two.  A  man's  cash  value,  on 
a  basis  of  5  per  cent,  is  that  sum 
which  put  at  interest  at  5  per  cent 
will  yield  an  income  equal  to  his  net 
earnings. 

In  a  future  "meandering."  I  am  go- 
ing to  carry  this  discussion  a  little 
further  and  show  how  big  profits  may 
be  gathered  by  increasing  one's  cash 
\altie,  by  adding  to  his  power  to  earn 
an  income.  I  hope  to  show  some 
startling  figures  indicating  what  a 
boy  may  earn  in  such  .a  campaign  of 
"preparedness." 


And  Vet  Readers  of  the  Educator 
Another  will  recall  that  on  several 
occasions  I  have  enlivened 
this  column  with  pithy  and  pungent 
excerpts  from  the  pen  of  John  Mac- 
Donald,  of  Kansas,  who  for  more 
years  than  I  can  remember,  has  been 
editor  of  the  Western  School  Journal, 
and  the  Nestor  and  Grand  Old  Man 
of  education  in  the  Jayhawker  State. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  the  shrewd 
genial  old  gentleman  who  had  charge 
of  the  Kansas  Educational  E.xhibit  at 
the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  and  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  he  has 
been  President,  (and  life  and  soul  as 
well),  of  the  Educational  Press  .\sso- 
ciation  of  America. 

One  night  late  in  October,  last, 
alone  in  his  little  office,  John  Mac- 
Donald  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  proof  sheets  of  his  No- 
vember issue.  In  the  morning,  his 
bent  form  was  still  bowed  over  the 
proof  sheets,  but  his  great  soul,  as 
his  countrymen  say,  had  "slippet 
awa'."  He  had  "died  in  the  harness," 
as  he  had  often  told  me  he  hoped  he 
would  die. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  "Uncle 
John."  (as  he  was  lovingly  called  by 
most  who  knew  him)  since  the  day 
when  I  was  an  embryonic  country 
school  teacher,  and  he  was  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Topeka. 
That  was  forty-four  years  ago.  I  have 
known  no  more  interesting  man.  He 
was  a  canny  Scott,  with  the  insatiable 
Scotch  hunger  for  learning.  He  had 
a  rare  sense  of  humor,  and,  on  occa- 
sion, could  brilliantly  flash  the  two- 
edged  rapier  of  wit  with  the  best  of 
them.  But  he  had  an  intellect  as  true 
to  truth  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 
.^.Iso,  he  had  faith,  and  undaunted  op- 
timism, and  never  doubted  the  ulti- 
mate divine  outcome  of  life.  He  was 
poor  in  pocket,  having  better  business 
in  the  world  than  making  money,  but 
his  riches  of  personality  were  more 
than  the  wealth  of  a  thousand  Rocke- 
fellers. 

Good  bye.  Uncle  John!  If  it  is 
given  me  to  tread  the  Celestial  paths, 
I  shall  seek  no  kindlier  shade  than 
thine. 


COMMERCIAL    SECTION 

N.  Y.  Teachers'  Association,  Bufifalo, 

Nov.  28  and  29,   1916 

The  first  meeting  was  called  to  or- 
der at  10  A.  M.  by  President  W.  E. 
Weafer,  of  the  Hutchinson-Central 
High  School,  Buffalo. 

iMr.  Frederick  .\.  V'ogt,  principal  of 
Hutchinson-Ontral  High  School, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  welcomed  the  Com- 
mercial teachers  to  the  city  and  to 
his  school.  Mr.  \'ogt  said  that  eleven 
years  ago  he  had  violated  all  prece- 
dents in  introducing  commercial  sub- 
jects into  his  high  school  curriculum. 
The  change  has  lieen  found  to  raise 
rather  than  lower  the  standards  of  the 
school,  and  to  enhance  rather  than 
damage  its  reputation. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  was 
by  Mr.  Soloman  Weimer.  principal  of 
the  High  School  of  Commerce.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Principal  Weimer  believes 
that  a   change  of  emphasis  from   cul- 


tural studies  to  practical  studies  has 
licLii  forced  upon  the  educational 
world  by  the  vital  need  of  the  people; 
and  that,  in  accepting  this  change  and 
in  developing  a  thorough  business 
course,  public  education  is  fulfilling  in 
a  larger  degree  the  idea  of  democracy. 

The  next  on  the  program,  a  talk  by 
Miss  Ruth  T.  Alport,  of  Masten  Park 
High  School  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  "How 
I  Gathered  My  Illustrative  Material 
for  Commercial  Geography,"  was  a 
very  practical  sketch  of  how  she  pro- 
cured in  two  years  a  modest  collection 
of  si>ecimens  to  take  the  place  of  the 
comprehensive  exhibits  which  were 
destroyed  by  fire. 

From  Lyons  and  Carnahan.  of  Chi- 
cago, she  obtained  a  list  of  the  1)usi- 
ness  houses  who  would  supply  edu- 
cational matter  at  a  small  cost  or 
entirely  free.  Then,  as  specimens 
came  in  from  many  of  the  firms  to 
whom  she  wrote,  the  exhibits  were 
grouped  under  various  topics,  as  tex- 
tiles, foods,  minerals,  etc..  were  labeled 
and  placed  in  a  bookcase  donated  for 
the  purpose,  called  "the  specimen 
case." 

After  Miss  Alport  had  answered  a 
few  questions  by  the  teachers,  the 
chairman  introduced  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Heald.  Commissioner  of  Public  Af- 
fairs. Buffalo.  N.  Y.  In  his  cordial 
welcome  to  the  .Association,  Commis- 
sioner Heald  said  that  such  an  organi- 
zation brought  a  message  of  intelli- 
gence and  an  uplift  to  any  community 
where  it  was  in  session.  He  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  contrast 
between  the  schooldays  of  the  modern 
young  person  with  those  of  his  own 
youth.  Much  of  the  information  now 
given  in  high  school,  he  had  gained 
only  when  me  had  actually  plunged 
into  the  world  of  business. 

Since  the  next  speaker  on  the  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Frank,  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, could  not  be  in  Buffalo  until 
the  following  day,  his  paper  was  an- 
nounced  for  Wednesday  morning. 

/\t  this  time  Mr.  O.  W.  Burgess,  of 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  led  a  short  discussion 
on  the  "Recommendations  of  Ap- 
proved Methods  of  Teaching  the  Pro- 
cesses in  Commercial  Arithmetic." 

The  regular  program  was  opened 
l)y  a  paper  on  "Teaching  Commercial 
.\rithnietic  in  the  Junior  High 
School,"  by  Mr.  Floyd  S.  Wheelen.  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Wheelen's  deep, 
energetic  enthusiasm  impressed  itself 
upon  his  auditors  so  that  his  illustra- 
tions of  "rapid-fire"  problems  in  men- 
tal arithmetic  brought  them  figura- 
tively "to  the  edge  of  their  seats." 

Mr.  Wheelen  showed  a  card  device 
for  individual  records  in  the  ten-min- 
ute written  speed  tests,  on  which 
different  colored  stars  indicated  the 
degree  of  accuracy  attained.  This  re- 
cord, he  said,  was  followed  with  in- 
tense interest  by  the  pupils. 

The  hour  devoted  to  the  commercial 
arithmetic  class  is  divided  into  or.il. 
mental,  rapid  drill  work,  and  the  sik-iil 
seat  work  or  written  assignments.  Tlu- 
aim  is  to  have  twenty-five  or  thirty 
minutes  of  seat  work  daily  for  indi- 
vidual help  to  slow  or  backward 
pupils. 

(Continued  nn   pa.ge  .il) 
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Missouri  Valleyites  Have  Big  Time 

Memorable    Mental    Menu    Mixed  With   Good    Eats,  Joy    Rides  and  Other 
Jolly  Jinks 

BY  THE  MEANDERER 


The  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
Teachers'  Association,  at  the  Coates 
House.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Dec.  1-2, 
measured  well  up  to  the  traditional 
standards  of  this  lively  organization. 
The  quiet,  dignified  halls  of  the  tine 
old  Coates  House  made  an  ideal  hous- 
ing, and  happily  apart  from  the  "mad- 
dening crowd's  ignoble  strife"  over 
beyond  Main  Street. 

Early  Friday  the  clansmen  and  las- 
sies began  to  gather,  the  book  men. 
jolly  and  genial,  being  mostly  first  on 
the  ground.  Soon  the  real  people  be- 
gan to  blow  in  from  all  directions. 
The  Boyles.  pere  and  fils,  rotund  and 
rosy,  from  up  Omaha  way.  Came  also 
Brother  Errebo  and  his  new  wife  from 
down  in  the  zinc  country.  Birch 
(happy  monicker  for  a  pedagogue!) 
and  Weatherby.  from  Lawrence,  and 
scores  of  others  all  the  way  from 
Iowa  and  Oklahoma. 

Most  of  the  local  fraternity  were, 
of  course,  on  hand  to  give  them  wel- 
come. All  through  the  lobby  and 
overflowing  into  the  big  assembly  hall 
of  the  Coates.  smiles,  hellos,  hand- 
shakes, and  jolly  greetings.  The  same 
glad  good  tune,  so  old  and  yet  so 
perennially  new. 

By  the  time  President  Giflford's 
gavel  dropped  at  nine-thirty  Friday 
morning,  about  50  or  60  were  on  hand, 
and  still  they  kept  coming. 

The  pretty  secretary,  Wera  Nathan, 
of  the  Central  High  School.  Kansas 
City,  read  about  what  was  done  at 
the  previous  meeting,  and  her  report 
was  OK'd.  Then  the  mild-voiced 
GifFord  made  a  pleasant  and  kindly 
talk  about  things  in  general,  but  he 
gracefully  ducked  the  responsibility  of 
putting  over  the  usual  long-distance 
"president's  address."  I  did  not  hear 
any  knocking  on  account  of  this  omis- 
sion. Gifford  is  a  kindly  soul  and 
knows  enough  not  to  violate  Rule  IX. 
(Of  course,  you  know  what  that  is.) 

I  am  sorry  the  Educator  has  not 
space  this  month  for  at  least  a  synop- 
tic report  of  the  very  fine  numbers 
covered  by  the  program  of  this  meet- 
ing, for  nearly  all  of  them  are  more 
than  worthy  of  detailed  treatment. 
Everybody  who  has  had  to  do  with 
staging  convention  pro.grams.  knows 
there  is  a  lot  of  work  in  it.  You  may 
think  you  are  to  serve  up  a  regular 
Lucullus  feast,  only  to  find  that  not 
a  single  dish  has  been  cooked  right 
or  happily  served.  \Yhat  you  thought 
was  going  to  be  terrapin  stew  turns 
out  to  be  hash,  and  the  costly  truffles 
taste  like  friend  egg-plant.  In  fact, 
the  whole  feed  may  suggest  Sydney 
Smith's  famous  one-line  description 
of  a  dinner:  "Everything  cold  but  the 
water." 

But  the  chefs  of  this  present  Kansas 
City  spread  had  better  luck.  Almost 
every  offering  was  toothsome,  and 
nutritious,    and — to    drop    my    gastro- 


nomic metaphor — notably  worth  while 
and  even  brilliant. 

But  I  can  only  sketch  the  proces- 
sion of  good  things. 

The  first  man  to  bat  was  a  witching 
young  fellow  from  the  Omaha  High 
School  of  Commerce  named  N.  C. 
Wood,  who  said  a  lot  of  fine  suitable 
things  about  "Giving  Class  to  a  Law 
Class."  It  was  a  "classy"  address.  It 
transpired  that  Wood  failed  to  attack 
the  subject  well  at  first,  because  he 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  it.  He 
corrected  this  trouble  by  studying  law 
until  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Then 
things  were  different.  Keep  your  eyes 
on  this  young  man  Wood.  He  is  a 
"comer." 

Then  came  Zaner  on  "Penmanship 
Facts.  Fads  and  Fancies."  I  wish  I 
were  writing  this  report  for  another 
journal,  for  then  I  could  throw  open 
the  throttle-valves  of  ni}-  enthusiasm, 
and  say  just  what  I  want  to  about  this 
wise  an<l  witty  and  winning,  good 
sense  talk,  that  simply  charmed  all  of 
us.  Perhaps  it  got  my  goat  so  com- 
pletely because  this  master  penman 
said  so  many  things  that  I  have  been 
believing  for  a  long  time  but  did  not 
dare  utter  for  fear  of  feeling  the  fires 
that  are  likely  to  scorch  a  heretic. 
There  is  one  sententious  "Zanerism" 
however,  that  I  must  quote  in  the 
original.  "The  way  people  write  is 
fact;  the  way  they  ought  to  write  is 
theory."  There  were  a  lot  of  other 
epigrams  that  ought  to  be  in  the 
"Golden  Book"  of  every  writing 
teacher.  Never  before  did  I  so  regret 
my  inability  to  write  shorthand. 
Otherwise  this  light-giving  talk  should 
be  accessible  to  every  teacher  in  the 
land.  I  hope  some  benevolent  com- 
mittee may  pursue  Brother  Zaner  to 
the  wilds  of  Columbus,  rope  him  se- 
curely, and  keep  him  on  bread  and 
water  until  he  repeats  it. 

It  was  just  one  good  thing  after 
another. 

Following  the  chirographic  sage  of 
Columbus  came  a  first  magnitude  star 
from  Kansas  City.  Rev.  Dr.  Burris  A. 
Jenkins,  of  the  Linwood  Boulevard 
Christian  Church,  who  spoke  on  "Bus- 
iness Ethics."  We  have  all  heard  this 
old  theme  worn  to  a  frazzle  many 
times,  but  this  big,  great-hearted 
preacher  made  it  sound  as  fresh  as  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  must  have 
sounded  to  that  hungry  crowd  in  old 
Jerusalem.  I  started  out  to  write 
synoptic  notes  of  this  talk,  but  I  was 
swept  off  my  feet  in  less  than  two 
minutes,  and  could  no  more  write  than 
I  could  add  a  column  of  figures  while 
going  aoo  miles  an  hour  in  an  aero- 
plane. I  shall  never  again  assume 
that  all  has  been  said  about  anything. 
\^'ith  men  like  Dr.  Jenkins  on  the  job, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Kansas  City  is 
growing  to  be  a  city  of  idealism.  By 
the  way,   did   you   notice   that  in   the 


recent  election  this  town  voted  dry  by 
over  8000?  Less  than  three  years  ago 
it  went  in  favor  of  booze  by  25,000. 
Take  it  from  me  that  the  big,  throb- 
bing, red-blooded  West  is  not  all  corn 
and  hogs.  There  are  prophets  as  well 
as  profits,  and  thej'  are  not  without 
honor  in  their  own  country'. 

But  to  come  back  to  earth. 

They  switched  the  program  a  bit, 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  came 
next,  but  I  think  it  was  the  Fraternal 
Luncheon  at  50  cents  per,  right  in  the 
next  room,  very  agreeable  eats  served 
by  the  Chesterfieldian  Coates  House 
coons  in  dress  suits.  It  took  an  hour 
or  so,  and  was  jolly. 

Luncheon  over,  there  was  pulled  off 
an  hour's  auto  ride  over  the  attractive 
parts  of  Kansas  City.  While  waiting, 
we  all  gathered  in  a  huddle  across  the 
street,  looked  our  prettiest,  and  were 
"snapped"  by  an  enterprising  camera 
artist.  I  passed  up  the  ride,  staying 
in  to  start  this  report.  About  two 
o'clock,  the  excursionists  came  back 
chattering  with  either  enthusiasm,  or 
chilliness,  according  to  temperatnent. 

The  afternoon  was  full  of  good 
things. 

A  handsome  young  chap  named 
Walter  Guy.  of'  the  Central  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  talked  brightly 
about  "Arithmetical  Approach  in 
Bookkeeping."  He  showed  that  book- 
keeping is  splendid  stuff  for  feeding 
thinkers,  if  it  is  fed  right.  I  liked  this 
because  I've  been  fighting  for  the 
same  idea  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Therefore  I  put  in  my  vote  that  Wal- 
ter is  a  wise  "Guy."  and  I'm  going  to 
watch  him.  too. 

E.  S.  Weatherby.  the  well-groomed 
and  polished  proprietor  of  the  Law- 
rence Business  College,  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  also  talked  about  bookkeep- 
ing, telling  just  how  he  delivers  the 
goods.  His  ideas  helped  answer  the 
riddle,  "why  doesn't  the  Business  Col- 
lege die?"  As  long  as  there  are 
Weatherby's  left  it  will  not  die. 

Next  came  two  bright  typewriting 
talks,  the  first  by  a  tall  and  pleasing 
blonde  lady,  Miss  Clara  Siem,  of  the 
Salt  City  Business  College,  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas,  and  the  other  by  a 
smooth  and  brainy,  and  most  human 
little  gentleman,  Mr.  L.  W.  Beers,  of 
the  Grover  Cleveland  High,  of  St. 
Louis.  I  know  just  enough  about  a 
typewriter  to  be  able  to  tell  it  from 
a  stenotype  or  an  adding  machine,  so 
1  shall  pass  no  comment  on  the  merits 
of  what  the  speakers  said  on  this  sub- 
ject. Both  held  their  audiences,  how- 
ever. This  Beers  young  man.  I  sus- 
rpect,  knows  about  other  matters  than 
typewriting.  He  is  a  new  one  on  me, 
but  Rusmisel.  whose  judgment  is 
good,  saj's  he  is  also  a  young  comer, 
and  to  watch   him  too. 

In  this  connection,  and  in  that  of 
voung  Guy  and  Wood,  and  other  new 
arrivals,  I  am  led  to  admonish  my 
brother  grey  heads  that  these  peppy 
youngsters  are  likelj'  to  crowd  us  to 
the  back  of  the  platform  soon.  But  I 
am  glad  to  see  them  coming;  they  are 
needed. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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The  High  School  Commercial  Program 
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THE   FOUR-YEAR  COURSE 

The  four-3'ear  course  will  permit  of 
considerable  time  and  opportunity  for 
cultural  work.  There  will  also  be  op- 
portunity to  extend  and  amplify  some 
of  the  work  proposed  for  the  one  and 
two-year  courses. 

English.  English  in  the  four-year 
course  should  undoubtedly  continue 
throughout  the  whole  four  years,  the 
first  three  semesters  at  least,  should 
be  given  to  a  study  of  rhetoric  and 
composition,  style,  etc.,  with  abund- 
ant exercises  in  the  writing  of  English, 
which  the  pupil  should  be  compelled 
to  hand  in  at  least  once  a  week.  The 
number  of  written  exercises  to  be 
given  the  student,  during  the  three 
semesters  of  the  English  composition, 
will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  to  properly  correct  and  return 
the  composition  work  of  the  student. 
Too  much  can  not  be  expected  of  the 
teachers,  in  the  way  of  demands  on 
their  time  for  the  correction  of  pa- 
pers, but  written  exercises  should  be 
called  for  often  enough,  that  the  writ- 
ing ability  of  the  student  can  be 
properly  and  adequately  tested.  Oral 
exercises,  however,  should  form  an 
important  part  of  the  work  during 
each  of  these  three  semesters.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  such  oral  ex- 
ercises are  necessary,  in  order  to  de- 
velop power  to  express  one's  self  as  a 
business  man,  and  especially  a  sales- 
man, must.  Heretofore  too  little  stress 
has  been  placed  upon  oral  English. 
The  extra  semester  here  suggested  to 
be  given  over  to  this  English  com- 
position and  oral  drill  work,  should 
provide  sufficient  time  for  the  devel- 
opment of  power  in  the  pupil  to  speak 
and  think  offhand,  spontaneously,  as 
business  men  must  do  under  ordinary 
business  conditions.  In  many  in- 
stances, when  public  speaking  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  school  program,  such 
a  course  is  supposed  and  expected  to 
provide  the  proper  oral  drill,  but  the 
extra  semester,  under  the  direction  of 
the  English  teacher,  will  not  necessi- 
tate the  employment  of  an  extra 
teacher  to  teach  dramatics  and  public 
speaking. 

Puljlic  speaking  courses,  as  given  in 
the  high  schools,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  are  too  often  apt  to  become 
courses  in  dramatics,  rather  than  in 
the  power  of  oral  expression.  What 
the  pupil  needs  is  not  memorizing 
power,  and  oratorical  ability,  such  as 
is  provided  in  dramatical  work,  or  in 
public  speaking  work,  when  orations 
are  learned  and  recited,  but  more  the 
kind  of  training  that  extemporary  de- 
bate would  provide.  The  next  three 
semesters  might  well  be  spent  in  the 
study  of  literature,  with  a  continua- 
tioti  of  the  writing  of  essays.  The 
senior  year  should  be  spent  in  a  re- 
view of  English  composition,  with  the 
addition     of    instruction     in     business 


correspondence.  Such  a  four-year 
course  of  instruction  in  English  ought 
to  equip  the  student  fairly  well  to 
enter  business  life,  at  least  when  such 
instruction  is  supplemented  by  cours- 
es in  retail  and  general  salesmanship, 
as  will  be  suggested  later  in  this  ar- 
ticle. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  EngHsh  language. 

Mathematics.  Mathematics  should 
be  taught  for  possibly  two  years  of 
the  course,  the  first  year  to  be  given 
to  algebra,  including  some  work  in 
logarithms  and  bond  tables,  such  as  a 
high  school  student  would  be  able  to 
work  out  with  an  ordinary  knowledge 
of  algebra.  If  a  part  of  the  semester 
is  spent  in  teaching  logarithms,  and 
the  simple  formulas  required  in  ordin- 
ary investment  work,  such  as  the 
present  value  formulas,  and  the  var- 
ious interest  formulas,  the  graduate  of 
the  high  school  commercial  course 
ought  to  be  fairly  well  prepared  to 
handle  investment  problems,  which 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  work  out  if 
connected  finally  with  a  bond  or  bank- 
ing corporation.  The  second  years 
work  in  mathematics  should  be  con- 
fined very  largely  to  commercial 
arithmetic,  which  should  include  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  the  slide  rule, 
which  is  now  bein.g  used  in  business 
transactions  in  the  conduct  of  business, 
and  which  promises  to  become  more 
and  more  widely  used  from  year  to 
year,  as  slide  rules  are  devised  to  fit 
the  needs  of  ordinary  business  trans- 
actions. Such  a  rule  can  now  be  had 
at  as  low  a  cost  as  $1.00.  Much  time 
and  considerable  mental  energy  can 
be  saved  for  the  merchant  who  has 
Ijeen  taught  the  uses  of  the  slide  rule. 
.\s  stated  in  connection  with  a  pre- 
ceding article,  the  commercial  arith- 
inetic  should  precede  the  bookkeep- 
ing and  should  consist  of  a  very  thor- 
ough drill  in  aliquot  parts,  as  a  basis 
for  the  work  which  is  to  follow.  Lo- 
garithms may  be  taught  in  connection 
with  commercial  arithmetic.  If  the 
algebra  teacher  objects  to  the  sug- 
gestion made  above,  that  part  of  the 
course,  say  the  .last  four  weeks,  or 
twenty  periods,  be  given  to  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  logarithms — how  to 
find  the  decimal  part  of  the  logarithms 
of  any  number,  the  principle  of  deter- 
mining the  characteristic,  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  that  division  by  logar- 
ithms means  the  subtraction  of  the 
logarithm  of  the  two  numbers,  and 
multiplication  by  logarithms  means 
the  addition  of  the  logarithms  of  two 
numbers, — the  working  of  the  interest 
tables  under  the  various  formulas — 
this  work  can  be  combined  with  the 
instruction  in  the  slide  rule,  as  a  part 
of  the  commercial  arithmetic,  and 
thus  be  .given  by  the  commercial 
teacher,  whose  interest  really  lies  with 


the  commerce  student  and  the  com- 
merce subjects,  rather  than  having  the 
algebra  teacher  depart  from  the  pro- 
gram plan  for  the  year,  by  giving  this 
extra  instruction  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commerce  students  in  the  algebra 
class. 

Spelling  and  Penmanship.  Spelling 
and  penmanship  are  provided  for  one 
semester  in  this  course  as  in  the  one 
and    two-year    courses. 

Commercial  Geography.  This  sub- 
ject can  be  made  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  wdiole  commercial 
course.  It  might  just  as  well  be  call- 
ed economic  resources  as  commercial 
geography.  It  deals  with  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  materials 
and  products  of  commerce.  Any 
change  in  crops,  manufacture  and  in- 
dustry, changes  the  economic  resource 
statistics,  and  for  this  reason  the 
teacher  of  commercial  geography,  or 
economic  resources,  must  be  always 
on  the  alert.  No  book  written  on  the 
subject,  so  far  as  production  and  dis- 
tribution statistics  are  concerned,  can 
ever  be  new,  but  the  general  principles 
of  the  subject  may  be  gathered  from 
the  ordinary  text  book.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  subject  in  the  high  school 
curriculum,  in  which  there  is  a  larger 
research  field  available  for  both  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  There  are  any 
:uimber  of  government  bulletins,  ar- 
ticles in  magazine,  newspapers,  and 
other  sources  from  which  the  facts  to 
lie  taught  may  be  gathered,  and  new 
facts  may  supplement  those  given  in 
the  text  book  which  is  chosen  as  the 
basis  for  the  course.  The  teacher 
should  have  at  hand  at  least  a  copy  of 
the  statistical  abstract.  There  should 
also  be  available  current  magazines 
and  reports,  including  the  geographi- 
cal magazine,  perhaps  the  Wisconsin 
Journal  of  Geography,  daily  crop  re- 
porter, consular  reports,  and  the 
monthly  summary  of  commerce  and 
finance.  It  is  suggested  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  hour  be  given  over  to 
reports  from  members  of  the  class. 
The  teacher  should  allow  any  member 
of  the  class,  who  has  seen  any  state- 
ment in  any  magazine  or  book,  which 
hears  on  the  lesson  discussed,  to  give 
the  fact  to  the  class.  Students  making 
tlu-  most  supplementary  reports  dur- 
ing the  semester,  should  be  given 
some  credit  for  their  diligence  and  re- 
search. This  extra  credit  will  help  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  class. 

The  course  to  continue  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  hardly  possible  in  the 
time  usually  allotted  to  this  subject, 
which  is  one  semester,  to  adequately 
treat  it.  At  least  a  year  should  be 
given  to  the  study  of  commercial 
geography,  and  the  student  should  be 
assi.gned  considerable  outside  reading. 
He  also  should  be  expected  to  write 
essays  on  topics  assigned  by  the 
teacher.  The  essays  may  be  read  in 
the  class  at  certain  times  designated 
by  the  teacher.  Perhaps  after  the  first 
month  or  six  weeks,  one  day  per  week 
should  be  given  over  to  the  reading  of 
essays  on  special  topics,  in  connection 
with  the  subjects  discussed  during  the 
other  four  periods  of  the  week.  The 
work  could  be  very  nicely  correlatoil 
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with  the  English  department,  by  hav- 
ing the  English  teacher  allow  the  com- 
merce students  to  hand  in  the  essays 
for  their  commercial  geography,  as 
composition  exercises  in  the  English 
classes.  This  would  make  certain  that 
tlie  student  would  give  as  much  at- 
tention to  the  style  and  literary  form 
of  his  essay,  as  to  the  facts  contained 
therein. 

The  place  for  commercial  geog- 
raphy. The  year  in  which  commercial 
geography  is  best  taught  is  a  much 
mooted  question.  Usually  it  is  placed 
on  the  program  in  the  second  or  third 
year,  but  the  writer  has  had  some 
teachers  in  his  classes  this  past  sum- 
mer, who  have  been  teaching  the  sub- 
ject in  the  first  year.  There  are  other 
schools  in  which  the  subject  may  be 
found  in  the  fourth  year.  The  writer 
believes  that  probably  the  first  year 
would  be  the  logical  place  to  intro- 
duce this  subject,  and  therefore  sug- 
gests placing  it  in  the  first  year,  and 
extending  it  throughout  the  year. 

Bookkeeping.  Bookkeeping  should 
be  taught  throughout  the  junior  and 
senior  years,  after  students  have  had 
the  proper  preparation  in  commercial 
arithmetic.  The  time  allowed  for 
bookkeeping,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  should  be  five  periods  per 
week  during  the  whole  of  the  third 
and  fourth  years.  The  laboratory  per- 
iod should  be  one  extra  period  per 
day.  The  laboratory  period,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  should  be  at  a 
different  hour,  so  that  the  two  book- 
keeping periods,  the  instruction  per- 
iod and  the  laboratory  period,  would 
not  come  together.  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  with  such  a  scheme,  the 
first  period  would  be  given  over  more 
largely  to  instruction  than  it  now  usu- 
ally is.  The  checking  up  could  be 
done  in  the  laboratory  period,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher, 
who  should  be  assigned  to  supervise 
the  bookkeeping  for  the  additional 
hour.  This  would  make  no  more  work 
than  the  liookkeeping  teacher  usually 
has,  but  would  not  allow  for  the  two 
periods  in  succession,  or  as  they  are 
usually  called,  a  double  period,  but  for 
two  separate  periods  at  different  hours 
in  the  high  school  program.  The  sec- 
ond year  should  be  given  over  very 
largely  to  a  study  of  the  special  sub- 
jects, such  as  bank  accounting,  farm 
accounting,  industrial  accounting, 
lumljer  accounting,  etc.,  depending 
upon  the  industries  of  the  state  and 
locality  in  which  the  school  is  situ- 
ated. This  second  year  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  the  bookkeeping  teacher  to 
give  special  instruction  to  students  in 
the  school,  in  those  branches  of  ac- 
counting pertaining  to  industries  pe- 
culiar to  the  special  resources  of  the 
state  or  locality.  In  a  farming  com- 
munity, farm  account  should  be 
studied,  while  in  a  manufacturing 
community  industrial  accounts,  and 
perhaps  one  semester  could  be  given 
to  cost  accounting  principles.  The 
second  year's  work  would  thus  be 
verj'  practical,  and  would  help  to  in- 
crease and  hold  the  interest  of  the 
student  planning  to  enter,  on  gradua- 
tion, actively  in  the  local  industries. 


Tests  on  Bookkeeping.  The  writer 
suggests  that  whenever  the  teacher 
has  to  handle  large  classes  in  this 
subject,  and  students  naturally  com- 
pare results,  or  work  together  on 
liookkeeping  assignments,  that  the 
best  way  to  test  the  real  knowledge, 
is  not  to  use  the  exercises  and  prob- 
icnia  provided  in  the  text  book,  but 
to  construct  a  problem  involving  the 
principles  studied,  and  adapt  the 
problem  to  the  needs  and  business 
activities  of  the  state  or  locality.  An 
outside  problem  will  thus  give  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  really  te.st 
the  individual  knowledge  of  each  indi- 
vidual pupil.  With  this  method  every 
student  would  be  on  the  same  footing 
when  taking  a  bookkeeping  test. 

Shorthand.  Shorthand,  like  book- 
keeping, should  be  confined  to  the 
third  and  fourth  years,  the  first  year 
to  be  given  over  to  a  study  of  the 
principles,  and  the  second  year  to  a 
development  of  speed.  Suggestions 
for  developing  the  shorthand  class 
have  been  made  earlier  in  these  ar- 
ticles, and  may  be  referred  to  at  this 
time. 

Typewriting.  As  in  the  case  of 
l>ookkeeping.  typewriting  should  con- 
tinue for  five  periods  per  week 
throughout  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
If  an  extra  laboratory  period  is  neces- 
sary, it  should  be  at  a  separate  hour 
from  the  instruction  period.  At  least 
one  period  a  day  of  typewriting  dur- 
ing the  first  year  the  subject  is  taught, 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
typewriting  instructor.  The  one  rea- 
son why  high  schools  are  lacking  in 
results,  so  far  as  typewriting  is  con- 
cerned, is  due  to  lack  of  supervision. 
This  is  ordinarily  excused  by  the 
teacher,  on  the  ground  that  she  has 
not  time,  and  by  the  school  boards  on 
the  ground  that  they  have  not  the 
means  to  afford  supervision  of  type- 
writing. In  many  instances  all  the 
supervision  the  typewriting  class  gets, 
after  they  have  been  started  on  their 
work,  and  this  oftentimes  in  outside 
hours,  is  what  supervision  the  teacher 
can  give  while  teaching  bookkeeping, 
and  looking  at  the  typewriting  class 
through  a  glass  door,  while  supposed- 
ly concentrating  her  attention  on  the 
bookkeeping.  The  result  is  that  the 
teacher  does  not  instruct  in  book- 
keeping, nor  does  she  supervise  the 
typewriting. 

School  boards  would  find  it  econom- 
ical to  supervise  typewriting.  The 
writer  has  inspected  schools  where 
there  were  as  many  as  40  in  the  type- 
writing class,  in  4  divisions,  where 
there  were  10  machines,  and  in  6  or  7 
divisions,  where  there  were  6  machin- 
es available  for  use.  Students  were 
very  largely  left  to  themselves.  Every 
hour  of  the  day  some  one  was  found 
in  the  typewriting  room,  presumably 
under  the  "glass-door  supervision"  of 
the  teacher  in  the  next  room,  who  was 
too  busily  engaged  in  the  subject  she 
was  teaching,  to  supervise  the  stu- 
dents in  the  typewriting  room.  The 
writer  believes  that  it  would  pay  the 
ordinary  school  board  to  invest  in 
more  machines,  and  actually  get  type- 
writing supervision.     In  the  case,  for 


instance,  of  the  40  students  in  6  sec- 
tions, and  where  there  is  space  avail- 
able, it  would  be  much  more  economi- 
cal to  purchase  13  other  machines,  at 
the  school  price  of  $50.00  per  machine, 
which  would  mean  an  expenditure  of 
•$650,  and  the  acquiring  of  a  piece  of 
property  worth  to  the  school  board 
double  what  they  had  paid  for  it,  and 
also  with  an  exchange  value  at  the 
end  of  three  years.  The  expenditure 
of  $650  would  allow  for  two  periods 
of  supervision  of  20  students  each  in 
the  typewriting  room,  and  would 
leave  a  teacher  available  for  four 
other  hours  for  other  instruction  pur- 
poses. The  writer  has  often  asked 
the  school  boards,  when  such  excuse 
has  been  given,  why  it  would  not  be 
more  economical  to  spend  $650  and 
actually  get  results,  and  have  super- 
vision, and  not  lessen  the  efficiency  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
her  instruction  for  6  periods  per  day, 
while  trying  to  do  two  things  at  once. 
Surely  the  purchase  of  enough  ma- 
chines to  properly  equip  the  typewrit- 
ing room  and  provide  for  instruction, 
is  more  economical  than  the  present 
methods  employed  in  many  schools, 
especially  when  it  is  realized  that  even 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  each  type- 
writer has  an  actual  exchange  value, 
which  value  should  be  deducted  from 
the  original  cost  of  the  machines. 
School  boards  could  have  the  use  of 
machines  for  three  years  at  a  very 
small  yearly  cost  per  machine. 

Office  Practice  part  of  Typewriting. 

The  second  year  in  typewriting  should 
be  given  over  to  the  development  of 
speed  on  the  machine,  and  also  to  in- 
struction in  office  practice,  including 
filing  of  letters — one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  in  office  management — 
the  workinp-  of  duplicating  devices, 
cutting  of  stencils,  and  in  cases  where 
dictaphones  are  provided,  dictaphone 
dictation  and  transcription  drills,  etc. 
The  student  could  be  taught  how  to 
answer  the  phone,  how  to  meet  people 
seeking  an  interview  with  an  em- 
ployer, the  layout  of  an  office,  the 
placing  of  desks  in  the  most  economi- 
cal way,  routine  of  correspondence, 
etc.  In  fact,  the  writer  would  sug- 
gest that  one  of  the  best  methods  to 
teach  office  practice,  is  possibly  to  use 
as  a  basis  for  this  course,  such  a  book 
as  Schultze's  American  Office,  which 
every  typewriting  teacher  should  have, 
and  which  is  far  superior  to  any  of 
the  other  books  on  the  market,  which 
the  writer  now  knows.  This  book  may 
be  purchased  at  the  same  price  as 
other  books  of  much  inferior  quality, 
and  with  not  half  as  much  instruction 
value.  Cabinets  should  be  available 
for  filing  drills.  With  every  letter 
written  there  should  be  a  carbon  copy, 
which  the  student  should  be  required 
to  file. 

Dictaphone  exercises.  In  some  of 
the  larger  schools  dictaphones  are 
provided  for  dictaphone  training. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  for  dicta- 
phone operators.  In  some  instances 
students  who  have  manual  dexterity, 
and   who   can   operate   the   typewriter 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Copying   and    Correcting    Manuscript 

The  e.xamination  in  this  subject  will 
consist  of  a  test  in  making  a  smooth 
corrected  copy  of  a 
draft  of  manuscript 
which  includes  erasur- 
es, misspelled  words, 
errors  in  syntax,  etc. 
The  spelling,  use  of 
capitals,  punctuation, 
a  b  b  r  e  V  i  a  tions,  hy- 
phens, and  all  omis- 
sions and  mistakes 
will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  rating  this  subject. 

You  will  be  required  to  transpose, 
insert,  or  omit  words  or  groups  of 
words  as  indicated  on  the  examination 
sheet. 

You  must  not  fail  to  make  any 
change  that  will  correct  an  actual  er- 
ror. 

On  the  other  hand,  do  not  make 
any  changes  that  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  correct  some? 
error. 

You  must  not  omit,  insert,  or  sub- 
stitute a  single  word  unless  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Do  not  paraphase  at  all.  Should 
you  do  so  a  deduction  of  from  5  to 
100%  will  be  made  from  your  rating. 
Be  careful  not  to  repeat  a  word  or  a 
sentence.  If  you  discover  you  have 
made  a  mistake  in  your  work,  don't 
cross  it  out,  but  erase  it  and  do  so 
neatly. 

A  blot  will  lower  your  rating.  Pay 
close  attention  to  your  margins  and 
indentations. 

Do  not  make  your  paragraphs  too 
long  or  too  short.  Group  into  each 
paragraph  a  few  lines  expressing 
thoughts  that  are  closely  related  to 
each  other.  Be  careful  and  watchful 
to  discover  and  correct  any  errors  in 
the  tense  or  number  of  verbs. 

In  the  examination  you  are  given  a 
number.  This  must  be  signed  to  the 
exercise — not  your  name. 

Stenography 

The  practical  test  in  stenography 
consists  of  an  e.xercise  of  2.51)  words 
selected  from  a  speech  or  some  sub- 
ject, containing  no  technical  matter. 
The  dictations  are  given  to  all  com- 
petitors together.  A  preliminary  ex- 
ercise is  given  at  the  rate  of  80  words 
per  minute  to  familiarize  the  competi- 
tors with  the  examiner's  manner  of 
dictation,  but  this  test  is  not  a  part 
of  the  examination  and  should  not  be 
transcribed.  The  regular  exercises 
will  then  be  dictated  at  different  rates 
of  speed,  as  follows;  80  words,  100 
words,  120  words,  and  140  words  per 
minute.  The  matter  dictated  is  differ- 
ent for  each  exercise.  All  competit- 
ors will  be  required  to  take  and  tran- 


scribe the  dictation  at  80  words  per 
minute,  but  will  also  be  permitted  to 
take  any  or  all  of  the  remaining  dic- 
tations at  the  higher  rates  of  speed. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  dictaion  the 
competitors  will  be  allowed  10  min- 
utes in  which  to  select  any  one  of 
the  remaining  exercises  which  they 
may  wish  to  transcribe.  The  notes 
of  all  the  tests  not  to  be  transcribed 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  examiner  and 
will  not  be  considered  in  the  rating. 
The  transcript  of  the  notes  may  be 
made  either  with  the  typewriter  or  in 
longhand.  Not  "to  exceed  one  hour 
will  be  allowed  for  making  the  tran- 
scripts. Competitors  who  take  the  80 
word  dictation  and  also  transcribe 
one  of  the  dictations  at  a  higher  rate 
will,  in  determining  the  ratings  on 
the  stenography  test,  be  given  the 
grade  on  the  exercise  in  which  they 
have  attained  the  higher  percentage 
on  speed  and  accuracy  comliined,  and 
the  other  exercises  will  not  be  con- 
sidered. Both  speed  and  accuracy  are 
given  equal  weights  in  the  rating.  The 
ratings  for  speed  for  the  different 
rates  of  dictation  being  as  follows: 
.SO  words  per  minute,  70%  for  speed; 
too  words  per  minute,  80%  for  speed; 
130  words  per  minute,  90%  for  speed; 
140  words  per  minute,  100%  for  speed; 
The  rating  for  accuracy  is  deter- 
mined by  the  correctness  of  the  tran- 
script. 

Typewriting  Subjects 

In  any  examination  which  involves 
typewriting  there  are  three  different 
subjects  that  must  be  prepared  on  the 
typewriter. 

1.  COPYING   AND   SPACING. 
In  the  copying  and  spacing  test  the 

competitor  is  required  to  make  an  ex- 
act copy  of  an  exercise  in  tabulating, 
reproducing  it  accurately  in  every 
particular  including  punctuation  and 
other  marks,  and  preserving  all  spaces 
between  lines  and  between  words,  fig- 
ures, and  characters,  and  the  relative 
positions  of  the  lines  on  the  sheet. 
The  copy  furnished  to  the  competitor 
is  a  photolithograph  of  a  sheet  which 
has  been  typewritten,  and  is  so  pre- 
pared that  it  may  lie  reproduced  on 
any  style  of  typewriting  machine.  The 
rating  on  copying  and  spacing  is  on 
accuracy  only.  The  total  time  con- 
sumed on  the  typewriting  J:ests  will 
be  rated  as  a  separate  subject. 

2.  COPYING   FROM   ROUGH 
DRAFT. 

In   copying   from   rough  draft: 

Mis-spelled  words  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

Words  abbreviated  should  be  writ- 
ten in  full. 

Grammatical  errors  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

'I"he  diction  should  not  be  changed. 

The  copy  furnished  to  the  com- 
petitor is  usually  a  photolithograph  of 
a  sheet  which  has  been  typewritten 
and  then  interlined,  transferred  or 
otherwise  changed. 

Both  accuracy  and  speed  are  con- 
sidered in  rating  this  subject,  accuracy 
having  a  weight  of  3  and  speed  a 
weight  of  3. 


3.     COPYING     FROM     P  L -\  I  N 
COPY. 

In  copying  from  plain  copy  the 
competitor  will  write  with  the  type- 
writer an  exercise  consisting  of  450 
words,  paragraphing,  spelling,  capital- 
izing, and  punctuating  precisely  as  in 
the  copy.  The  rating  on  copying 
from  plain  copy  is  on  accuracy  only. 
Ill  determining  the  accuracy  the  rat- 
ing will  be  made  in  the  discretion  of 
the  examiner  on  150  words  from  any 
part  of  the  exercise,  the  same  part 
being  rated  for  all  competitors  in  a 
given  examination.  This  exercise 
should  be  single  spaced. 


(1)  How  may  one  find  out  when 
and  where  the  Federal  Civil  Service 
Examinations  are  held  and  what  ap- 
plication must  be  made  beforehand  in 
order  to  take  them?  (2)  Are  women 
eligible  for  the  bookkeeper's  exami- 
nation?— Mary  D.  Bailey,  Mechanic- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

(1)  Write  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
ask  for  a  copy  of  the  "Manual  of  Ex- 
aminations" which  is  issued  on  Janu- 
ary 15  and  July  15  of  each  year.  It 
may  be  obtained  without  charge.  It 
contains  a  complete  schedule  of  dates 
and  places  where  examinations  will 
be  held  during  the  period  of  six 
months  following  the  issue.  The  ex- 
amination for  Bookkeeper,  Depart- 
mental Service  has  not  been  announc- 
ed for  the  fall  of  1916  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  it  will  be  held  before  the 
spring  of  1917.  (2)  This  examination 
is  open  to  men  only. 

(1)  Is  it  a  very  easy  matter  to 
transfer  to  some  other  city  in  which 
there  is  an  office  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  in  which  you  are  appointed  to  in 
Washington,  D.  C?  (2)  I  have  also 
been  told  that  it  costs  so  much  to 
live  in  Washington  that  a  man  could 
not  think  of  raising  a  family  there. — 
O.   Mixon,   Altanta,   Ga. 

(1)  The  initiative  in  a  transfer 
rests  with  the  head  of  the  department 
to  which  transfer  is  sought,  and  the 
authority  of  the  commission  is  limited 
to  determining  the  eligibility  of  the 
person  for  transfer  upon  the  receipt 
of  a  requisition  from  the  head  of  the 
department.  The  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  appropriation  act, 
approved  June  23,  1906,  provides  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  thereafter  for 
any  clerk  or  other  employe  in  the 
classified  service  in  any  of  the  execu- 
tive department  to  be  transferred 
from  one  department  to  another  de- 
partment until  such  clerk  or  other 
employe  shall  have  served  for  a  term 
of  three  years  in  the  department  from 
which  he  desires  to  be  transferred. 
(3")  One  can  live  just  as  economic- 
ally in  Washington  as  in  any  other 
city  of  a  similar  size  in  this  country. 
However,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  that  one  MAY  spend.  Don't 
accept  a  position  that  pays  less  than 
you  can  live  upon. 
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COMMERCIAL  LAW 
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Manual  Training  High  School 
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TREASURE  TROVE 

Treasure  trove  is  the  legal  term  for 
personal  property  found  hidden  in  the 
earth,  or  a  building 
attached  to  the  earth, 
and  for  \v  h  i  c  h  no 
owner  can  be  discov- 
ered. In  the  Roman 
law  it  was  called  the- 
saurus,  sig  nifying 
treasure,  and  was  de- 
fined as  an  ancient  de- 
posit of  monej-  found 
accidentally. 
The  idea  of  treasure  trove  is  one 
that  has  ever  appealed  to  the  adven- 
turesome spirit  of  mankind.  It  has 
inspired  the  heart  of  the  boy  in  build- 
ing all  sorts  of  air  castles.  "Treasure 
Island"  will  always  be  an  inspiration 
to  hearts  that  are  young.  The  treas- 
ure seeker  is  not  always  one  who 
looks  for  hidden  gold  and  silver,  but 
it  may  be  he  who  searches  the  ruined 
wall  of  some  ancient  castle  for  the 
mason's  mark;  who  finds  a  rare  shell 
on  the  sea  shore;  who  unearths  the 
relics  of  long  forgotten  people;  or 
reads  the  history  of  the  earth  in  its 
rocks  and  ravines. 

In  English  law  treasure  trove  con- 
sists of  money,  or  coin,  gold  or  silver, 
of  unknown  ownership,  found  hidden 
in  the  earth,  or  in  any  private  place. 
If  the  owner  is  known  or  is  after- 
wards ascertained  he  is  entitled  to  the 
property,  otherwise,  in  theory  at  least, 
it  lielongs  to  the  crown.  If  found  in 
the  sea,  or  upon  th'e  earth,  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  crown,  but  the  finder — 
if  no  owner  appears  to  claim  it.  It  is 
the  hidin.a:  and  not  the  abandoning  of 
it  that  gives  it  to  the  crown. 

In  the  United  States  such  treasure 
passes  with  the  soil  as  real  estate  and 
belon.gs  to  the  owner  of  the  place 
where  found — except  as  against  the 
one  who  placed  it  there  or  his  person- 
al representative.  Should  the  owner 
be  located  it  must  be  restored  to  him, 
and  the  Government  has  no  right  or 
title  to  it.  Nor  does  the  term  treasure 
trove  have  a  technical  legal  meaning 
in  this  country.  In  the  absence  of 
such  law  the  rules  applicable  to  that 
of  lost  property  seem  to  prevail. 

Finding  Lost  Property 

The  law  governing  the  ownership 
of  property  "lost  and  found"  has  been 
very  largely  declared  in  recent  j-ears. 
The  important  cases  illustrating  the 
rules  pertaining  to  this  subject  will  be 
given  in  the  following  interesting  in- 
cidents: 

On  May  2,  1890,  an  aerolite  flashed 
through  the  sky  over  the  Northern 
and  Western  section  of  Iowa.  The 
portion  not  consumed  in  its  flight  fell 
upon  a  farm  and  buried  itself  three 
feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


The  farm  belonged  to  John  Goddard 
but  was  leased  at  the  time  to  a  neigh- 
bor. Another  neighbor  saw  the  me- 
teor fall  and  he  dug  it  out  in  the 
presence  of  the  tenant.  A  contest 
then  arose  for  the  ownership  of  the 
meteor  between  the  owner  of  the 
land,  the  tenant,  and  the  neighbor 
who  first  saw  it  and  dug  it  out.  It 
was  held  to  be  the  property  of  the 
owner  of  the  land  upon  the  principle 
that  whatever  becomes  a  part  of  the 
soil  belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
land,  and  not  to  the  one  who  first 
saw   it. 

Buried    Earthenware 

This  incident  happened  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  It  is  known  as  the 
Liurdick-Cheesbrough  case.  It  was  a 
controversy  over  buried  earthenware. 
The  defendant,  while  plowing  a  field 
iiclonging  to  the  plaintiff,  uncovered 
a  quantity  of  valuable  chinaware,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  hidden  by  a  Col. 
Edmeston,  an  officer  in  the  French- 
Indian  war.  It  was  buried  at  a  time 
when  the  Colonel  was  obliged  to  flee 
from  the  Indians.  The  articles  dug 
up  were  decided  to  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  (as  in  the  meteor 
case)  and  not  to  the  one  who  discov- 
ered them  in  plowing,  as  they  had 
become  so  imbedded  in  the  earth  that 
they  were  considered  a  part  of  the 
soil. 

It  is  written  in  one  of  the  parables 
that  if  a  man  wanted  title  to  a  treasure 
he  had  found  hidden  in  a  field  that 
he   should  "buy  that  field." 

A  certain  tenant  while  cutting  wood 
for  himself  on  a  farm  he  had  leased 
saw  a  piece  of  gold  quartz  sticking 
out  of  the  earth.  Upon  digging  into 
the  soil  some  distance  farther  he 
found  several  similar  lumps  of  gold, 
all  of  it  together  weighing  seventeen 
pounds  and  worth  several  thousand 
dollars.  The  gold  had  been  appar- 
ently placed  in  a  cloth  or  sack  and 
was  l)uried  near  a  tree  marked  to  in- 
dicate the  place,  but  it  had  been  left 
there  so  long  that  the  cloth  had  al- 
most completely  decayed.  The  wood- 
chopper,  under  threat  of  arrest,  gave 
one-half  of  his  find  to  the  owner  of 
the  land.  Later,  the  owner  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  half  of  the  gold 
brought  suit  for  the  other  half  and  it, 
too,  was  awarded  him  by  the  court. 
It  was  held  that  the  quartz  had  never 
been  really  lost,  and  it  therefore  be- 
longed to  the  owner  of  the  land  and 
not  to  him  who  later  discovered  it. 

A  gas  company  leased  a  certain  par- 
cel of  land  and  while  making  excava- 
tions for  a  gas-holder  they  discovered 
a  prehistoric  boat  that  had  been  bur- 
ied for  a  thousand  j-ears  or  more.  This 
relic  was  awarded  to  the  lessor  and 
not  to  the  gas  company.  Was  this 
upon  the  theory  that  it  was  considered 
a  part  of  the  soil  or  that  the  owner 
of  the  land  knew  of  its  previous  ex- 
istence? 

Almost  similar  to  the  foregoing  il- 
lustration is  that  of  a  laborer  em- 
ployed to  clean  out  a  pond  upon  plain- 
tiff's land.  While  so  engaged  the 
lal)orer  found  in  the  mud  at  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  pond  two  gold   rings  and 


other  valuable  jewelry.  He  gave  the 
articles  to  the  police  authorities  and 
they  endeavored  to  find  the  lawful 
owner,  and  upon  failing  to  do  so 
within  a  reasonable  time  returned  the 
property  to  the  one  who  found  it.  The 
owner  of  the  land  thereupon  brought 
a  suit  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
jewelry,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he 
was  successful  and  judgment  was  re- 
corded in  his  favor.  The  court  pro- 
claimed that  the  possession  of  land 
carries  with  it  everything  which  is  at- 
tached to  or  is  under  the  land — in  the 
absence  of  a  better  right  or  title. 
This,  too,  is  regardless  of  whether  the 
owner  is  aware  of  its  previous  exist- 
ence. According  to  this  ruling  any- 
thing found  upon  the  land  of  another, 
whether  by  a  servant  of  the  owner  or 
a  mere  stranger,  its  possession  be- 
'ongs  to  him  who  owns  the  soil  where 
found. 

A   Complicated   Decision 

It  appears  that  one,  Durfee,  bought 
an  old  safe  but  soon  afterwards  gave 
his  agent  an  order  to  sell  it.  The 
agent  left  the  safe  at  the  shop  of  a 
Mr.  Jones  for  sale,  and  also  granted 
the  latter  permission  to  use  it  until 
such  time  as  it  was  sold  or  disposed 
of  otherwise.  While  the  defendant, 
Jones,  was  curiously  examining  the 
safe  one  day  he  accidentally  found 
hidden  between  the  iron  exterior  and 
the  wooden  lining  a  roll  of  bills.  Now 
neither  Durfee,  nor  Jones,  nor  the 
agent  knew  this  money  was  there  be- 
fore it  was  found.  Neither  was  it 
known  who  placed  the  money  in  the 
safe  or  how  it  came  to  be  in  this  par- 
ticular cavity.  Durfee  brought  an  ac- 
tion against  Jones  for  the  recovery 
of  the  money,  but  it  was  given  to 
Jones  who  found  it.  The  court  held 
that  the  plaintiff  never  had  possession 
of  the  mone\-,  except  unwittingly  by 
having  possession  of  the  safe  which 
contained  it,  and  such  possession  did 
not  of  itself  confer  the  right  to  its 
ownership. 

It  will  be  well  to  take  judicial  notice 
in  view  of  this  decision  that  old  fur- 
niture, mattresses,  and  other  articles 
of  household  use  do  not  afford  a  safe 
place  for  depositing  money.  In  the 
words  of  Michael  McHinery,  of 
blessed  memory,  "and  now  yez  see  it, 
and  now  yez  don't." 


FOUR  YEAR  COURSE 

(Continued    from    page    21) 

at  a  very  good  speed,  are  not  capable 
of  taking  shorthand  notes  and  pro- 
perly transcribing  them.  Such  pupils 
have  the  manual  dexterity,  without 
the  mental  facilities  required  for 
shorthand.  Students  of  this  character 
would  find  the  dictaphone  drills  of  a 
great  benefit,  and  would  probably  be 
able  to  earn  as  much,  at  least  for 
some  time  to  come,  as  skillful  dicta- 
phone operators,  as  they  ever  could 
as  stenographers,  and  perhaps  more. 
.\ny  student  who  is  speedy  with  the 
typewriter.  _  and  who  has  ability  to 
take  directions,  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  a  successful  dictaphone  oper- 
ator. 
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TEACHERS— WHY? 

Kiftj-  or  sixty  j-ears  ago  it  was  con- 
<lcre<I    quite    an    accomplishment    to 
know    the    "rule    of 
three,"  or  simple  pro- 
portion. 

This  seems  strange 
to  us  today,  as  we 
nialve  but  little  use  of 
it.  However,  it  is 
probably  little  under- 
stood how  much  this 
rule  was  used  in  the 
days  gone  by. 
Several  of  the  early  authors  make 
but  little  mention  of  percentage  and 
treat  interest  as  an  application  of  the 
rule  of  three.  Then  as  a  sort  of  sub- 
heading under  interest  such  subjects 
as  commission,  insurance,  brokerage, 
and  duties  are  covered  by  from  four 
to  ten  problems  each,  with  but  very 
little  explanatory  matter. 

This  is  true  of  most  of  the  very 
early  books,  while  the  books  appear- 
ing just  later  treated  interest  as  a 
separate  subject  but  still  retained  the 
sub-headings  as  in  the  previous  books. 
Following  these  books  were  several, 
among  which  was  Dean's  Public 
School  Arithmetic,  appearing  in  1859. 
in  which  percentage  was  introduced 
as  a  separate  subject.  When  this  idea 
was  devised  interest,  commission,  in- 
surance, duties,  brokerage,  profit  and 
loss,  and  discount  were  all  co-ordi- 
nated as  sub-headiiigs  of  percentage. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  sub- 
jects were  known  as  the  "applica- 
tions of  percentage"  in  some  very 
famous  books  that  have  come  on 
down  to  our  present  day,  and  are 
probably  in  use  now  in  some  of  our 
schools. 

In  Haynes'  translation  of  Bezout 
some  of  the  problems  in  insurance 
contain  rates  as  high  as  29%.  while 
others,  contemporaneous,  give  rates 
only  to  30%.  This  is  one  of  the  in- 
teresting things.  Some  of  our  most 
recent  books  do  not  seem  able  to  get 
away  from  the  treatment  of  property 
insurance  as  a  percentage  question. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  necessary  to 
know  anything  aliout  percentage  at 
all  in  order  to  lie  al)le  to  understand 
and  solve  problems  in  property  insur- 
ance: 

I  will  go  further  and  ask  this  ques- 
tion, "Are  property  insurance  rates 
ever  quoted  in  terms  of  percentage?" 
I  believe  not.  It  is  true  that  liability 
insurance  very  frequently  is  quoted  as 
a  certain  per  cent  of  a  pay  roll,  but 
what  about  other  rates  of  insurance? 
A  second  point  in  mind  here  con- 
cerns the  subject  of  ta.xes.  So  far  as 
I  can  determine,  the  first  subject  in 
taxation,  treated  by  any  of  the  earlier 
liooks,  was  duties.  Then  some  of  the 
liooks  appearing  later  took  up  pro- 
])erty  taxes.  'V\"hen  this  was  done, 
the  subject  was  immediately  classified 


as  a  suli-hea(Hny  of  percentage.  It 
has  remained  tliere  ever  since,  in  most 
of  our  books.  Why  is  this  so?  Tax- 
ation is  not  a  percentage  question  at 
all.  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  is  a 
city,  state,  county,  or  other  political 
unit  in  the  United  States,  having  the 
power  of  levying  a  property  tax,  that 
does  so  on  a  percentage  basis,  and 
expresses  the  rate  as  so  many  per 
cent.  If  this  is  true,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  is.  why  do  the  text  books  in 
arithmetic  still  persist  in  quoting 
property  insurance  and  property  tax 
rates  in  terms  of  percentage,  and  still 
treat  these  subjects  as  percentage 
questions?  Most  of  the  problems  in 
property  insurance  and  property  taxa- 
tion require  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentals,  mostly  multiplication 
of  decimals.  Problems  of  this  nature 
could  come  early  in  the  book,  as  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  diflference  between 
a  problem  in  property  insurance  and 
property  taxation  and  the  subject  of 
property  insurance  or  property  taxa- 
tion itself. 

Another  feature  of  instruction  and 
text  book  making  that  should  be 
watched  carefully  was  mentioned  in 
the  third  article  of  this  series.  Why 
is  profit  and  loss,  or  loss  and  gain, 
treated  under  percentage?  Is  it  not 
possible  that  a  merchant,  banker, 
manufacturer,  or  farmer  might  want 
to  know  his  profit  and  not  ask  what 
the  rate  was?  There  are  just  as  many 
cases  where.  "What  is  the  profit,"  is 
asked  as  where  "What  is  the  rate  of 
profit"  is  asked.  The  rate  is  only  a 
result  obtained  by  comparison  with 
something  else  anyhow,  and  even  to 
infer  that  profit  and  loss  is  percent- 
age;  primarily,  is  grossly  wrong,  as 
the  rate  may  be  expressed  either  as  a 
common  or  decimal  fraction,  as  well 
as  percentage. 

As  this  matter  lias  been  touched 
upon  before  I  shall  dismiss  it  by  say- 
ing that  the  earliest  books  seemed  to 
realize  this  fact  more  clearly  than  our 
latest  books  because  they  gave  prob- 
lems in  profit  and  loss  that  did  not 
contain  a  question  of  percentage. 

The  subject  of  stocks  was  but  light- 
\\  treated  in  the  earliest  publications 
and  in  some  of  them  it  was  not  even 
mentioned.  Then  came  some  books 
in  which  the  subject  was  treated  a 
little  more  extensively,  but  no  definite 
attempt  was  made  at  a  classification 
of  the  subject.  Later  still  some  of 
tiie  very  best  liooks  classified  stocks 
as  one  of  the  applications  of  percent- 
age, and  included  bonds  along  with 
stocks  in  the  same  chapter,  which 
would  lead  to  the  idea  of  similarity, 
i.'f  course,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  see 
very  much  similarity  in  these  two  sub- 
iects.  (Probablv  1  shall  speak  of  this 
later.) 

Stocks  were  most  likely  classified 
under  percentage  because  they  were 
quoted  on  the  stock  exchanges  as 
110,  115.  etc.  But  this,  by  itself,  was 
a  rather  poor  excuse  because  the  same 
reasoning  was  not  applied  to  other 
commodities.  There  are  still  in  use 
many  books  where  stock  exchange 
quotations  are  given  in  problems  of 
110%,  113%,  etc.     It  seems  to  me,  at 


tile  best,  that  this  mode  of  expression 
is  awkward  and  to  the  student,  mean- 
ingless. 

Then  there  might  have  been  an- 
otlier  idea  in  mind  when  stocks  were 
classified  as  percentage  problems. 
Probably  a  majority  of  corporations 
make  their  shares  in  denominations  of 
$100,  and  it  was  thought  that  this 
numlicr  corresponded  so  nicely  with 
the  idea  of  percentage  that  it  was  pri- 
marily a  percentage  question. 

However,  this  reason  was  likewise 
a  fallacy  because  the  denominations  in 
which  shares  may  be  issued  depends, 
first,  upon  the  law  of  the  state  where 
the  corporation  is  organized,  and  sec- 
ond, upon  the  choice  of  the  promoters 
as  to  wliat  they  think  will  sell.  So, 
wc  find  shares  ranging  all  the  way 
from  one  dollar  to  five-hundred  dol- 
lars  each. 

Therefore,  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  see 
where  the  subject  of  percentage  can 
give  any  aid  in  teaching  stocks. 

.'V  prominent  teacher  once  said  to 
me,  "Oh,  all  these  subjects  make  nice 
percentage  problems."  There  is  the 
idea.  But,  why  use  insurance,  taxes, 
stocks,  etc.,  to  teach  percentage,  as 
percentage  is  nothing  more  than  a 
means,  while  these  subjects  are  ends. 
In  other  words,  he  believed  in  letting 
the  "Tail  wag  the  dog."  Is  it  because 
this  is  the  easiest  way  out?  I  hope 
that  is  not  so! 


Mr.  C.  H.  Nixon,  formerly  presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the  Nixon  Busi- 
ness College.  Bristol.  Tenn.,  has  pur- 
chased the  Mohile.  .\la..  Business 
College,  a  well-established  school.  Mr. 
Nixon  has  sold  his  school  in  Bristol, 
Tenn.,  and  will  devote  his  time  to  the 
promotion  of  the  Mobile  Business 
College,  where  he  will  be  assisted  by 
his  wife. 


.-\.  J.  Gmeiner,  formerly  of  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  has  accepted  the  position 
as  Principal  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  Blair  Business  Col- 
lege. Spokane.  Wash.  Mr.  Gmeiner 
favored  the  B.  E.  with  a  nice  list  of 
subscriptions  and  hopes  to  send  other 
lists  later.  Success  to  Mr.  Gmeiner 
in  his  new  field  of  work,  as  well  as 
to   Blair  Business  College. 


The  teachers'  classes  in  Gregg 
Shorthand  which  have  been  opened  in 
New  York  City  have  met  with  an  en- 
thusiastic welcome.  Over  three  hun- 
dred enrolled  the  first  week,  and  ap- 
jilications  are  still  coming  in. 

These  classes,  which  are  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Federation,  are  open  only 
to  licensed  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City. 

Classes  are  held  at  the  New  York 
Training  School  for  Teachers  and  at 
the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for 
Teachers.  The  latter  are  given  in  co- 
operation with  the  Brooklyn  Teachers' 
.Association. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

WINFIELD  WRIGHT,  LL.  B.,  C.P.  A. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COSTING 

Productive     Labor,     Non  -  Productive 

Labor,  and  Expense,  Industrial 

Preparedness  vs.  Costing 

Liffure  we  offer  any  examples  and 
draw  up  the  necessary  forms,  to  ex- 
emplify the  Percent- 
age Method  of  ascer- 
taining costs,  it  may 
be  the  proper  thing  to 
run  over  in  our  minds 
just  what  Productive 
Labor  em])races,  and 
also  to  note  what  con- 
stitutes Expense  o  r 
Kon  -  Productive  La- 
bor. 

Direct  or  Productive  Labor 

The  product  of  the  plant,  which  we 
have  often  referred  to  as  Production, 
and  which  is  put  on  the  market  for 
sale  by  the  manufacturer,  is  the  source 
of  the  organization's  income.  The  fig- 
ure of  wages  paid  those  workmen  who 
are  engaged  directly  upon  Production, 
or  upon  the  productive  output,  will  be 
hereafter  captioned  Direct  and  Pro- 
ductive Labor.  We  have  mentioned 
before  that  the  productive  output,  i.  e.. 
Production,  is  always  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  money  paid  for 
Direct  or  Productive  Labor.  Reduce 
the  numlier  of  workmen  along  with 
the  weekly  wage  outlay  and  instantly 
v.e  cut  down  the  volume  of  output. 
Engage  more  direct  laborers  and  the 
output    is    increased    commensurately. 

Non-Productive  Labor 

All  other  labor,  although  vitally  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  undertaking  up  to 
dividend-paying  efficiency,  is  Non- 
Productive,  or  Indirect,  Labor,  as  it 
is  not  closely  regulated  by  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  output. 

"In  practice  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture fall  naturally  into  four  great 
divisions: 

"First,  gathering  materials  of  var- 
ious sorts  necessary  to  the  product  we 
plan  to  turn  out; 

"Second,  operating  upon  these  ma- 
terials in  some  way  so  as  to'  change 
their  form,  condition,  combination,  lo- 
cation,  or  bulk; 

"Third,  distributing  again  among 
buyers  that  which  we  have  previously 
gathered  and  manufactured; 

"Fourth,  overseeing,  safeguarding, 
and  promoting  the  whole  cycle.  To 
put  it  more  briefly,  the  steps  are: 
procuring  raw  materials,  making  them 
into  finished  product,  selling  our  pro- 
duct, managing  the  business.  To  re- 
duce it  to  four  words,  the  functions 
are.  purchase,  production,  selling,  ad- 
ministration. All  are  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  a  manufacturing  business, 
but  to  the  manufacturer's  mind  some 
elements  in  the  scheme,  such  as  out- 


lay for  material  and  direct  labor  seem 
to  be  visibly  embodied  in  the  finished 
product,  and  these  he  calls  "produc- 
tive;" others  like  the  outlay  for  ad- 
ministration, are  only  indirectly  iden- 
tified with  the  finshed  product,  and  are 
classed  by  him  as  "nonproductive." 
Therefore,  as  the  manufacturer  al- 
ways thinks  in  terms  of  cost,  every 
proposition  in  production  appears  in 
his  mind  as  consisting  of  three  great 
.groups,  or  terms — labor,  materials  and 
expense.  We  will  always  find  when 
we  examine  his  expenditures  that 
these  items  fall  naturally  into  three 
.great  groups  corresponding  to  three 
distinct  sorts  of  things  for  which  the 
money  has  been  expended.  One  of 
these  groups  will  contain  all  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  materials  we  use 
in  our  manufacturing  — •  iron,  steel, 
brass,  wood,  cloth, — whatever  it  may 
be.  The  second  of  the  three  great 
groups  into  which  we  can  divide  our 
expenditures  will  contain  all  the  out- 
lay for  labor — the  money  that  we  have 
paid  to  men  for  workmg  and  making 
up  these  materials  into  our  manufac- 
tured product;  and  the  third  of  the 
great  groups  will  contain  a  list  of  ex- 
penditures for  things  that  do  not  go 
into  our  product  as  labor  and  mate- 
rials do,  but  yet  are  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  business.  Such  items  are  ad- 
vertising, selling,  office  salaries,  insur- 
ance and  repairs,  and  so  on. 

"In  one  sense,  there  is  not  an  abso- 
lutely hard  and  fast  line  between  these 
three  classes  of  e.xpenditure.  In  one 
sense,  expense  overlaps,  so  to  speak, 
both  material  and  labor.  For  example, 
in  a  foundry,  moulding  sand  is,  physi- 
cally speaking,  "material." 

"In  a  brick  yard,  lumber  for  runways 
is  in  the  same  sense  a  "material."  But 
in  neither  case  does  it  go  into  our 
product.  It  is  not  sold  with  our  pro- 
duct. We  cannot  find,  or  weigh,  or 
measure  a  fragment  of  it  in  any  piece 
of  our  product.  It  is  used  up  and  dis- 
appears, but  the  cost  belongs  to  the 
Inisincss  as  a  whole.  So  men  carry- 
ing messages  about  a  factory,  or  cart- 
ing shavings  from  a  planing  mill  are, 
humanly  speaking,  "laborers" — labor. 
But  again  they  are  doing  work  that 
cannot  be  directly  charged  to  any  par- 
ticular job — it  is  part  of  the  necessary 
general  cost  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

"From  the  accounting  point  of  view, 
then,  the  deciding  question  is — does 
the  material  or  the  labor  go  directly 
into  the  product;  can  we  trace  it  there 
and  say  definitely  "so  much  material 
and  so  much  labor  make  up  this  ar- 
ticle"— or  does  it  merely  serve  in  some 
general  way  the  making  of  all  or 
many  of  the  articles  we  are  turning 
out?  If  the  latter,  then  it  is  an  ex- 
pense item  to  the  accountant,  even 
though  in  a  dictionary  sense  it  might 
seem  to  be  material  or  labor."  (C.  B. 
Going,    Engineering    Magazine.) 

^  The  head  of  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Edward  N.  Hurley,  him- 
self a  prosperous  business  man,  be- 
lieves the  impotency  of  American  bus- 
iness methods.  Standing  alone,  indus- 
trial preparedness  is  a  dull  phrase. 
What  does  it  mean?  Orators  are  using 


It  on  the  stump.  Writers  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  is  fully  understood. 
Mr.  Hurley,  a  direct,  an  energetic,  and 
an  able  man,  swept  away  mountains 
of  tangled  and  obscure  verbiage,  when 
he  said:  "Industrial  preparedness  is 
the  ascertainment  of  costs."  Then  he 
made  a  more  amazing  statement:  "In 
the  year  1914,"  he  declared,  "there 
were  260,000  mercantile  and  manufac- 
Uiring  corporations  in  the  United 
States. 

"One  hundred  thousand  of  them  did 
not  make  a  cent  of  profit. 

"Xinety  thousand  of  them  earned 
less  than  $5000  apiece. 

"Sixty  thousand  of  them  earned 
more  than  ,$5000  apiece. 

"Of  the  60,000  apparently  successful 
corporations,  only  half  of  them 
charged  off  any  depreciation  in  their 
books. 

"The  other  30,000,  coming  right 
down  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  didn't 
know  what  they  were  doing — whether 
tiicy  were  making  money  or  losing  it. 

"Machinery  wears  out  and  in  time 
has  to  be  scrapped.  Often  it  becomes 
obsolete.  Buildings  decrease  in  value. 
1  hese  are  legitimate  and  unescapable 
items  of  expense,  but  the  figures  of  the 
national  government  show  that  depre- 
ciation practically  has  no  place  in  the 
l.>ookkeeping  of  American  business 
men. 

".'i.s  a  nation  we  are  incompetent. 
When  I  took  public  office  in  Wash- 
ington I  was  no  friend  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law.  I  thought  that  it  hin- 
dered our  development — had  brought 
hardships  upon  those  who  were  build- 
ing and  operating  factories,  mills,  and 
mines. 

"Today  I  am  thankful  that  the  Sher- 
man law  is  in  force.  Not  a  rail  in  the 
bars  that  prevent  combinations  in  in- 
dustry or  commerce  should  be  taken 
down.  If  combinations  should  be 
legalized,  with  our  ignorance  of  costs, 
the  business  of  the  country  would  be 
ruined.  Sooner  or  later  we  should  go 
to   smash. 

"Men  come  to  me  and  say:  'Why 
can't  we  follow  Germany,  whose  in- 
dustrial prosperity  has  been  phenome- 
nal and  where  combinations  known  as 
cartels  are  actually  encouraged  by  the 
Go\  ernment?" 

".'^nd  I  reply:  'During  the  great 
panic  in  Germany  business  men  were 
asked  to  meet  with  Government  offi- 
cials, and  when  the  meeting  was  held 
every  merchant  and  manufacturer 
piesent  had  documents  showing  to  the 
last  fraction  of  a  cent  the  exact  cost 
of  all  the  articles  he  sold  or  produced. 
There  is  no  guessing  in  Germany. 
When  there  is  none  in  the  United 
States,  combinations,  possibly,  may 
not   be   prohibited.' 

"I  have  talked  to  75,000  business 
men  during  the  last  15  months.  Costs 
has  been  my  theme  to  all  of  them. 
Cost  facts  are  of  supreme  importance. 
They  are  the  very  beginning  of  all 
really  sensible  business  computations." 
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Making  the  Letter 
Head  Make  Money 

LOUIS  VICTOR  EYTINGE 

For  a  long  time  -Mr.  Eytinge's  articles  in 
various  business  and  technical  magazines  have 
been  considered  the  most  authoritative  ever 
written  on  the  important  subject  of  biasiness 
correspondence.  This  present  article  is  one 
from  his  pen. 
r    the    first    in- 


ot  the  best  that  has    .    ._ 
See    the    November    numbe 
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SOME  SUCCESSFUL  SALES- 
LETTER  STRATEGIES 

Down  in  Parkersburg,  West  Vir- 
ginia, W.  B.  Straus^;  heads  a  company 
which  bears  his 
name  and  sells  of- 
fice equipment  by 
mail.  Now  it  is  not 
overly  easy  to  sell 
liy  mail,  a  machine 
which  requires  de- 
monstration, yet 
Strauss  does  it. 
Naturally,  all  his 
letters  and  litera- 
ture use  the  free- 
trial-offer  plan,  and  yet,  no  matter 
how  he  tried,  he  had  not  averaged 
over  4%  of  returns,  even  when  em- 
ploying assistance  from  many  adver- 
tising agencies.  One  diy  he  made  an 
agreement  with  a  direct  mail  special- 
ist, to  pay  the  expert's  fee  contingent 
on  a  decided  increase  in  returns.  The 
expert's  letter  was  quite  simple — not 
at  all  long,  nor  with  lingual  gymnas- 
tics attempting  a  "punch."  It  was  a 
polite  request  of  the  reader  to  please 
test  out  the  device  and  help  Mr. 
Strauss  decide  whether  to  accept  the 
agency — to  test  the  machine  in  actual 
use  and  render  a  report  to  Strauss — 
there  would  be  no  charge  for  the  ma- 
chine as  one  would  be  sent  express 
prepaid,  and  if  it  was  desired  to  retain 
the  machine  after  a  ten-day  test,  this 
special  sample  could  be  had  for  the 
regular  figure,  $25.00.  Every  man  feels 
a  bit  flattered  when  you  ask  his  ad- 
vice. He  is  more  likely  to  read  such 
a  letter  than  a  bold  selling  proposal. 
He  is  more  likely  to  give  close  scrut- 
iny to  a  thin.g  on  which  he  is  to  make 
a  report,  which  same  reports  may 
turn  out  valuable  testimonials,  just  as 
he  is  inore  likely  to  keep  the  machine 
in  which  he  has  become  personally 
interested.  This  is  merely  a  bit  of 
brilliant  strategy,  but  Mr.  Strauss 
■  tells  me  that  the  returns  run  between 
8  and  13%. 

A.  D.  Patchen  is  the  brainy  ad-chap 
for  the  Jamestown  Veneer  Company, 
and  his  brain  is  as  quick  to  adopt 
ideas  as  were  the  famous  Patchen 
strain  of  horses  to  break  records. 
One  of  his  things  is  very  hard  to 
sell — a  veneered  wood  shipping  bas- 
ket— meeting  competition  of  box  and 
corrugated  board  makers.  It  is  not 
so  easy,  for  instance,  to  convince  a 
big  candy  maker  that  his  cheaper 
candies,  if  packed  in  this  basket,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  buckets  or  boxes, 
will  develop  his  market.  Still  Patchen 
does  it.  One  of  his  letters  carries  a 
small     check,     for    say     4.5c,     properly 


made  out  and  protectographed.  The 
check  is  negotiable  only  when  return- 
ed to  the  factor}'  where  it  pays  for  a 
sample  basket  and  express  to  the 
prospect.  Just  a  form  of  the  coupon 
or  return  card — that's  all.  And  yet,  is 
it  not  good  strategy?  Another  of  his 
letters  carries  a  thin,  red  arrow,  point- 
ing down  to  the  return  coupon  in  the 
lower  right  hand  corner.  Strategy 
again — of  the  kind  producing  35%  of 
returns  for  Patchen  on  a  five-letter 
series. 

The  Tennessee  house,  which  en- 
closed with  their  letters  going  to  a 
very  select  list  of  industrial  execu- 
tives, a  crisp,  clean  dollar  bill  to  pay 
for  the  time  consumed  in  reading  the 
letter,  exercised  strategy  of  the  high- 
est order,  for  not  only  did  they  get 
their  dollar  back  in  many  cases,  and 
orders,  too,  but  they  created  a  degree 
of  respect  for  themselves.  They  had 
shown  they  were  not  "pikers."  They 
had  shown  resourcefulness — strategy. 
There  are  several  definitions  of 
strategy.  In  advertising  and  business 
strategy  inay  not  be  construed  as 
trickery,  deceit  or  imposition — it  must 
be  a  prepared  plan,  a  manoeuvre — 
Generalship.  Fluttering  fingers  and  a 
writing  machine  do  not  make  success- 
ful letters — it  is  the  "brain  above  the 
collar,"  and  that  brain  knows  enough 
of  advertising,  of  human  nature,  to 
give  an  occasional  variation  in  the 
work  it  builds.  Any  tomdickharry 
can  send  out  letters  on  the  same  old 
paper,  in  the  same  old  way,  using  the 
same  old  processing  and  the  same  old 
style  of  copy.  Strategy  is  that  evi- 
dence of  ambition  and  progress  which 
lifts  letters  out  of  the  rut  of  the  com- 
monplace into  the  quality  class.  Strat- 
egy is  the  application  of  the  highest 
form  of  brains  to  the  commonest 
thing  in  business — letters. 
•  In  one  of  my  magazine  articles  I 
told  how,  in  building  my  most  suc- 
cessful set  of  collection  letters,  I  had 
used  red  tape  to  fasten  the  bill  to  the 
letter,  the  genial  story-opening  re- 
minding the  reader  of  the  days  when 
his  parents  tied  a  bit  of  red  string  to 
his  thumb  to  strengthen  the  memory 
about  a  thing  to  be  done.  A  young 
advertising  man  savv  enough  merit  in 
the  string  idea  to  incorporate  it  in 
some  letters  he  sent  out  seeking  a 
position.  Out  of  135  letters  he  had 
05  replies,  all  very  kind  in  tone,  17 
requests  to  call,  and  six  direct  offers. 
He  had  used  a  bit  of  strategy. 

It  was  a  natural  act  in  that  business 
executive  who  desired  to  accentuate 
the  importance  of  one  paragraph,  to 
check  mark  it  with  his  blue  pencil,  but 
it  was  strategy,  when  he  saw  how  this 
worked,  to  adopt  it  occasionally  in  his 
form-letters.  It  was  strategy,  too, 
that  impelled  him  to  run  some  edi- 
tions of  his  form  letters  through  the 
duplicating  machine  a  second  time, 
using  a  different  type  face  for  an  im- 
portant paragraph.  It  is  strategy  that 
plans  variations  in  letterheads  and 
envelopes,  in  return  cards,  so  that  the 
prospect  cannot  say  at  first  glance: 
"Humph!  here's  another  of  Blank's 
old,  familiar  circulars!"  It  is  strategy 
that   the    Colorado    Tire   and    Leather 


Company  uses,  when  it  encloses,  in 
one  of  its  follow-up  letters  selling 
tire  treads,  two  metal  studs.  One  is 
fairly  soft,  the  other  stands  the  file 
test  because  it  is  hardened  steel.  The 
letter  invites  you  to  test  their  hard- 
ness, and  when  they  reached  me  I  in- 
stinctively pulled  out  my  knife  to  test 
them.  It  was  psychological  strategy. 
The  letter  went  on  to  explain  that 
most  makers  of  tire  protectors  used 
the  softer  studs!  —  the  writers  used 
only  the  harder,  to  protect  one's  bare- 
foot tires  with  a  steel-studded  sole. 
It  was  strategy  that  actuated  a  com- 
mercial film  concern  to  make  a  couple 
of  feet  of  film  of  different  products  in 
use  and  then  send  these  developed 
strips  to  the  makers  of  these  products, 
with  a  letter  soliciting  contracts.  The 
letter  was  not  long! — it  started  out 
with  a  zipping  snap,  asking  the  reader 
to  hold  the  strips  to  the  light  and  see 
unique  pictures  of  his  product — to  use 
his  reading  glass  to  magnify  the  small 
photos — then  slipped  into  an  interest- 
ing story  of  what  movie  films  had 
done  for  others.  The  strategv  was 
not  in  the  copy  alone,  nor  in  the  en- 
closure, but  in  the  brains  back  of  the 
plan.  Here  is  evidence  of  other 
strategy  from  those  same  brains,  be- 
longing to  Watterson  R.  Rothacker, 
president  of  the  Industrial  Moving 
Picture  Company.  Read  and  study  his 
advance  circular.  Isn't  it  bully?  Then 
why  not  do  something  along  similar 
lines? 

It  is  simple  commonsense  to  time 
our  circulars  and  other  direct  mail 
advertising,  so  that  they  will  not 
reach  our  prospect's  desk  on  a  Mon- 
da)-  morning.  Everyone  realizes  that 
one's  mailing  pieces  are  in  plentiful 
enough  competition,  without  facing 
the  big  acccumulation  of  Saturday 
afternoon  and  Sunday.  It  is  nothing 
but  horse-sense  then  to  prevent  nni 
mailings  being  in  Blue  Monda5''s  ilr- 
liveries,   but   it   takes   strategy   of   tlic 

highest  order  to  land  our  letters  in 
readers'  hands  at  the  exact  moment 
when  she  or  he  is  in  the  best  mental 
mood  to  give  our  matter  a  favorable 
study-  Yet  that  kind  of  strategy  is 
being  planned  every  day.  When  the 
Briarcliff  Manor  Farms  set  aside  the 
milk  from  a  herd  of  selected  Ayrshire 
cows  for  nursery  purposes,  they  were 
very  careful  to  time  their  mailings  so 
as  to  have  the  letter  read  at  the 
breakfast  table  when  such  family 
matters  were  sure  to  be  discussed. 
When  President  Jenkins  of  the  City 
Dye  and  Laundry  Companj-  of  Los 
Angeles  sends  out  a  letter  with  a 
iiooklet  about  carpets  and  rugs,  it  is 
timed  to  be  delivered  in  the  last  after- 
noon's round,  so  that  the  families' 
heads  may  discuss  cleaning  and  reno- 
vating when  nothing  else  disturbs, 
around  the  reading  table.  That  is  the 
kind  of  strategy  which  has  lifted  his 
company,  in  fifteen  years,  from  a 
dinky  one-horse  wagon  affair,  to 
where  it  has  a  fleet  of  23  trucks! 
Strategy  pays. 

(To  be  continued) 
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VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

F.  E.  H.  JAEGER 

*       East  Side  High  School,  Newark.  N.  J. 

'y  semester  in  all  high  schools 
.■liters  a  lartje  enthusiastic  class 
of  Freshmen  intent 
upon  acquiring  an  ed- 
ucation that  will  fit 
them  for  business  or 
college,  but  in  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks  this  en- 
thusiasm begins  to 
dwindle,  and  a  few 
drop  out.  .-Xfter  the 
first  report  cards  are 
given  out  the  number 
leaving  increases  until  at  the  end  of 
two  years  more  than  half  have  left 
school. 

Most  high  schools  are  now  begin- 
ning to  consider  seriously  this  great 
mortality  in  the  first  two  years,  and 
with  that  in  view  are  taking  steps  to 
get  into  closer  touch  with  the  gram- 
mar school  pupils  before  they  finish 
the  eighth  grade,  and  with  the  parents 
by  letters  or  personal  visits  after  pupil 
has  entered  high  school.  A  number 
of  the  activities  along  this  line  are: 

Bringing  the  eighth  grade  pupils  to 
the  high  school  for  a  day's  visit. 

Teachers  who  visit  the  grammar 
school,  giving  talks  on  the  high  school 
courses. 

Teachers  who  meet  with  the  par- 
ents who  have  assembled  in  one  of 
the  schools,  telling  them  of  the  high 
sdhool  courses,  and  answering  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  parents. 

Visits  to  the  homes  of  high  school 
pupils. 

Cards  sent  to  parents  of  pupils  who 
have  not  returned  to  school  at  begin- 
ning of  semester. 

Records  kept  of  pupils  in  seventh 
;  11(1  eighth  grades. 

Records  kept  in  high  school  of  all 
pupils. 

School  Savings  Banks. 

It  has  been  found  very  helpful  to 
bring  the  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade 
for  a  day's  visit  to  one  or  more  of  the 
high  schools.  The  pupils  can  be  es- 
corted through  the  building  by  a 
teacher,  or  better  still,  by  older  pupils. 
In  this  way  they  see,  for  themselves, 
the  high  school  classes  in  operation, 
and  by  going  into  all  the  class  rooms 
including  the  shops  and  laboratories, 
they  get  a  very  good  idea  of  what  can 
be  learned  in  high  school,  thus  helping 
them  determine  what  course  they 
ought  to  take,  and  creating  a  desire 
for  more  education. 

The  visit  of  the  high  school  teacher 
to  the  grammar  school  brings  about  a 
more  cordial  feeling  between  the  two, 
which  most  of  us  will  agree  is  a  very 
good  thing.  The  high  school  teacher 
tells  the  grammar  school  pupil  of  his 
school  and  the  many  advantages  to  be 
derived 'from   the  higher  education. 

The  high  school  teachers  should 
meet    several    times    during    the    vear 


with  the  parents  of  children  who  are 
expecting  to  enter  high  school,  or 
who  are  in  high  school.  Sometimes 
refreshments  are  served,  or  an  enter- 
tainment given.  Parents  are  given 
every  opportunity  to  meet  personally 
the  teachers,  talk  over  the  courses, 
and  get  acquainted  with  the  school. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  usually  impossible 
for  parents  to  come  during  the  day, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  certain 
classes  be  in  operation  at  night,  so 
that  the  parents  could  see  the  actual- 
operation  of  the  school.  This  is  es- 
pecially interesting  in  the  shops, 
dress-making,  cooking,  typewriting 
and  bookkeeping  classes. 

A  teacher-visitor  is  a  new  title  for 
one  who  does  seemingly  truant  oiScer  • 
work,  and  it  has  been  thought  to  be 
more  di.gnified.  and  conducive  of  bet- 
ter results,  to  have  the  visitor  a  regu- 
lar class-room  teacher,  rather  than 
relieve  the  teacher-visitor  of  all  class- 
es and  put  the  position  on  a  basis  of  a 
truant  officer.  The  parent  of  a  pupil 
who  has  been  giving  trouble,  or  whose 
work  is  poor,  is  going  to  listen  with 
greater  interest  and  respect  to  the 
teacher-visitor  than  to  an  officer  of 
the  law.  Beside  no  feelings  are  hurt, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  a  uniformed 
policeman  came  to  the  home. 

A  scheme  of  sending  a  return  postal 
card  to  the  home  of  a  pupil  who  has 
not  returned  to  school  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  semester  is  being  tried  by 
one  school.  The  card  states  that  the 
pupil  has  not  returned,  and  the  parent 
is  asked  to  answer  several  questions 
on  return  card.  These  are:  Is  your 
son  or  daughter  coming  back  to 
school?  Is  your  son  or  daughter 
working?  Where?  Do  you  want  some 
one  from  the  school  to  call  on  you  to 
talk  over  your  son  or  daughter's  edu- 
cation? 

In  order  that  the  high  schools  may 
have  some  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  grammar  school  pupil  has  chosen 
the  right  couise  in  high  school,  a  card 
could  be  kept  by  the  gramnar  school 
teachers  showing  pupil's  aptitude  and 
record  in  the  academic  subjects,  punc- 
tuality, interest,  reliabilit)',  quickness, 
dress,  neatness,  etc.  Thus,  if  a  pupil 
chooses  the  commercial  course,  and 
is  poor  in  penmanship,  arithmetic,  and 
neatness,  he  is  advised  to  take  some 
other  course;  or  if  a  pupil  chooses  a 
college  preparatory  course  and  his 
record  shows  that  he  is  poor  in  Eng- 
lish and  mathematics,  and  good  in  the 
manual  training  branches,  punctual, 
and  willing,  he  is  advised  to  take  the 
technical  course. 

A  similar  record,  though  on  a  larger 
scale,  is  kept  in  the  high  school  of  all 
pupils  in  the  four  grades.  Once  each 
semester  the  teachers  to  whom  the 
pupil  recites, -report  on  special  blanks 
as  to  his  standing  in  academic  sub- 
ject, punctuality,  neatness,  outside  ac- 
tivities, general  conduct,  temper,  etc. 
Thus  at  the  end  of  two  years  we  have 
the  report  of  a  dozen  or  more  teach- 
ers on  the  pupil,  showing  his  aca- 
demic attainments,  his  personal  fit- 
ness, and  his  outside  activities.  This 
record  is  very  helpful  when  the  school 
is  called  upon  to  recommend  the  pupil 


for  a  position,  or  help  him  determine 
the  kind  of  vocation  he  should  prepare 
for. 

.School  savings  banks  in  which  the 
pupils  are  permitted  to  deposit  sums 
from  one  cent  up,  getting  a  pass  book 
after  twenty-live  cents  have  been  de- 
posited, and  drawing  interest,  are  op- 
erating very  successfully  in  a  number 
of  cities,  and  encourage  thrift  and  in- 
dustry, besides  teaching  the  pupils  a 
few  elementary  principles  of  business 
and  showing  them  the  value  of  saving 
small  sums.  It  is  recommended  that 
pupils  get  into  the  habit  of  depositing 
something  each  week;  in  other  words, 
to  te.ich  them  to  get  the  "Go  to  the 
bank"  habit.  From  reports  all  over  the 
country  this  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  welfare  schemes  put  into 
iijieration. 


"The  Commercial  Teacher,"  Vol- 
ume 1,  Number  1,  published  quarterly, 
.'ijc  a  year,  is  the  title  of  a  little  maga- 
zine of  l(i  pages  and  cover  prepared 
by  the  faculty  of  the  Commercial 
School  of  the  State  Normal  School 
of  White  Water.  Wis.,  James  C.  Reed, 
editor.  "The  Psychology  of  Com- 
mercial Subjects,"  by  James  C.  Reed, 
is  alone  worth  the  price.  "Teaching 
.Addition,"  by  Thos.  T.  Goff,  is  a 
very  complete  contribution  upon  that 
subject.  Salesmanship  in  the  High 
School  by  Charles  Shimel.  and  Better 
Oral  English,  by  Willard  Smith,  are 
other    interesting    subjects    and    writ- 


iMr.  O.  P.  Oelheim,  of  Harrisburg, 
111.,  .who  diiring  the  past  year  has 
been  specializing  in  penmanship  and 
commercial  subjects  at  the  Zanerian 
Colle.ge,  is  now  head  of  the  book- 
keeping department  in  the  Western 
Business  College,  Shawnee,  Okla. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Lantz  is  now  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Bal- 
timore. Md..  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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pany, Santa  Rosa,  Calif.;  Rider-Moore 
&  Stewart  School.  Trenton,  N.  J.; 
Goldey  College.  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware; Lyons  &  Carnahan,  623  S.  Wa- 
bash Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  Peirce 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  149  Brainard  St.,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Olson's  Commercial  Colleges. 
Parsons  and  Independence.  Kansas; 
Humboldt  C-o  liege,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  .A.storia,  Oregon.  Business  Col- 
lege; The  H.  M.  Rowe  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Business  Col- 
lege; Cleary  College.  Ypsilanti.  Mich.; 
Waynesboro,  Pa..  Business  College; 
The'  E.xcelsior  School  of  Business,  210 
Genessee  St..  L'tica.  N.  Y. ;  Wisconsin 
Business  L'niversity,  LaCrosse.  Wis.; 
Kearney.  Nebraska.  State  Normal 
School;  Baltimore.  Md.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.; 
Mann-Hartsough  Commercial  Col- 
lege,  Columbus.   Ohio. 
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Side  Lights  on  Bookkeeping 

By  ARTHUR  G.  SKEELES 

Commercial  Department,  High  School,  Elwood  City,  Pa. 

Students  and  Teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  Mr.  Skeeles  regarding  the  questions 
discussed  in  this  series,  or  any  other  booltl^eeping  topics. 


Part  I.     Financial  Statements 

J  had  known  John  Merchant  ever 
since  he  was  a  boy.  When  he  started 
his  notion  store,  un- 
der the  name  of  "The 
Merchant  P  1  a  c  e,"  I 
helped  him  arrange 
his  goods,  and  .got  out 
the  modest  circular 
advertising  his  open- 
ing ,  I  spoke  to  him 
then  about  a  set  of 
books,  but  he  put  me 
off,  saying,  "Oh,  I'll 
not  need  a  set  of  books  for  a  while 
yet.  I  will  sell  only  for  cash,  and 
will  have  no  clerks.  I  won't  have  any 
lime  for  books,  and  little  need  for 
them." 

I  had  to  admit  that  there  was  some 
truth  in  what  he  said. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  came 
to  me  and  said,  "Skeeles,  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  whether  I  have  made 
anything  or  not  this  year.  I  don't 
know  how-  much  I  have  sold,  or  how 
much  I  have  take:n  out  for  my  own 
use — although  that  wasn't  much,  I  can 
assure  you.  But  what  I  want  to  know 
is,  am  I  making  enough  profit  to  stay 
in  business  another  year,  or  will  I  be 
sold  out  by  the  sheriff  if  I  keep  on  in 
the  same  way?" 

"That  will  be  easy  enough,"  I  an- 
swered. "If  you  will  give  me  a  list 
of  your  resources  and  liabilities,  and 
tell  me  how  much  you  had  when  you 
started,  I  can  soon  tell  you  whether 
you  have  gained  or  lost." 

"What  are   resources?"   he   asked. 

"Your  RESOURCES  consist  of 
everything  of  value  that  belongs  to 
you,"  I  replied.  "That  includes  cash, 
goods  on  your  shelves,  what  other 
people  owe  you,  and  anything  else 
that  you  could  turn  into  money. 
LI.\BILITIES  are  what  you  owe — ■ 
everything  that  you  will  have  to  pay." 

"Well,  that  is  soon  done,"  said  Mr. 
Merchant.  "Here  is  my  bank  book. 
I  have  a  balance  of  $7.53.  That  is 
the  only  resource  I  have,  except  the 
goods  on  the  shelves." 

"Doesn't  anybody  owe  you  any- 
thing?" I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  there  is  an  account  with 
the  Traveler's  Hotel  up  here  of  $87. 
I  bought  them  some  dishes,  and  they 
haven't  paid  for  them  yet." 

"Then  that  is  a  resource,"  I  told 
him.  "Now,  what  are  your  ,q:oods 
worth?" 

"Oh,  about  seven  or  eight  hundred 
dollars,"   he   replied. 

"But  I  must  know  exactly."  I   said. 

"How  can  I  tell?"  he  asked. 

"Why.  take  an  inventory.  Go 
through  the  stock,  list  each  article  at 
the  cost  price,  and  find  the  total.  That 


will  l;e  the  IN\'ENTORY  of  mer- 
chandise." 

"That  would  be  a  lot  of  work,"  he 
said.  "Won't  it  be  near  enough  to 
estimate  the  value?" 

"The  Profit  or  Loss  depends  upon 
the  value  of  the  goods  on  hand,"  I 
answered.  "If  we  estimate  the  value 
of  the  goods,  then  we  will  be  estimat- 
.ing  the  gain  or  the  loss.  You  said 
just  a  moment  ago  that  the  goods 
were  worth  seven  or  eight  hundred 
dollars.  If  we  estimate  them  at  seven 
hundred,  the  gain  will  be  a  hundred 
dollars  less  than  if  we  estimate  them 
at  eight  hundred.  Would  that  be  near 
enough  for  your  purpose?" 

"Indeed  it  would  not,"  replied  Mr. 
J.Ierchant.  "I  want  to  know  just  what 
i  have  done  this  past  year,  and  just 
where  I  stand,  as  nearly  as  I  can  find 
out.  So  if  you  will  get  me  started,  I 
will  take  that  inventory  as  soon  as  I 
can.     How  would  you  go  about  it?" 

I  started  him  to  entering  the  ar- 
ticles on  the  shelves,  beginning  at  one 
corner,  and  showed  how  to  keep  track 
of  the  articles  that  might  be  sold  the 
next  day  while  the  inventory  was  be- 
ing taken.  Cost  prices  were  filled  in 
from  the  marks  of  cipher  on  the 
goods,  or  from  the  invoices. 

In  a  couple  of  days  the  inventory 
was  completed,  and  John  Merchant 
was  able  to  give  me  a  complete  list  of 
his  Resources  and  Liabilities.  From 
these  I  made  a  Fnancial  Statement, 
followin.g-  thfe  usual   form: 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT    OF    JOHN 
MERCHANT 
Sept.   30.    1915 
RE.SOUKCES  — 

Cash    on    hand $  87.53 

.Merchandise    935.50 

Personal     Account,     Trav 

eler's  Hotel    87.00 

Fixtures 115.00 

Total    Resources    $1,225.03 

LIABILITIES— 

Uue  for  goods  bought : 

Parson's   Notion   Co $  48.30 

Cogswell    Grocery    Co..      39.17 
Patterson    Hdw.    Co 87.25 

Total   Acct.    Pay $174.72 

Xotes  Payable: 

Henry    Merchant.  .$350 
Peoples'    Bank 150     500.00 

Total  Liabilities 674.72 

PRESENT  NET  CAPITAL  $550.31 

"Have  I  gained  or  lost?"  asked  Mr. 
Merchant,  eagerly, 

"That  depends  upon  how  much  you 
had  when  you  started,"  I  replied, 
"You  are  now  w-orth  $550,31,  If  you 
had  more  than  that  when  you  started, 
you  have  lost.  If  you  had  less,  you 
have  gained.  How  much  did  you 
start  with?" 

"Well.  I  had  $750  cash  when  I  be- 
gan to  buy  .goods  for  the  store,"  he 
began,  and  mv  heart  sank,  "But,"  Mr, 
Merchant  continued,  "I  had  Ijorrowed 
$350   from   my  father  on   that   note," 


"Then  let  us  make  a  statement  of 
your  financial  standing  at  that  time," 
I   replied,     "It  would  be  like  this:" 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT    OF    JOHN 

MERCHANT 

On   beginning  business 

RESOURCES,   Cash    $750,00 

LL-\BILITIES,    Notes   Payable 350.00 

NET    INVESTMENT    $400,00 

"Xow,  when  we  subtract  this  capital 
at  the  beginning  from  the  Present  Net 
Capital,  we  get  the  net  gain  for  the 
year,  or  $150,31," 

"I  feel  pretty  well  satisfied  with 
that  for  the  first  year,"  said  Mr,  Mer- 
chant, 


HIGH     SCHOOL     COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Plainfield,  November  27,  I'JIC. 
The  Business  Educator, 

Corner  Long  and  High  Streets, 
Columbus,  Ohio, 
Dear  Mr,  Zaner: 

The  High  School  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Jersey  had  a  meeting 
111  the  Central  High  School  of  New- 
ark, Saturday,  November  25,  About 
seventy  High  School  Commercial 
Teachers  were  present,  and  the  in- 
closed program  was  rendered. 

The  meeting  was  a  very  interesting 
one.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, Mr,  Earl  Tharpe,  of  East  High 
School,  Newark:  \'ice  President,  Mr. 
J.  K.  Moyer,  of  Paterson;  member  of 
the  executive  committee.  Miss  M.  L. 
Cummins,  of  Dover.  The  treasurer, 
secretary  and  other  officers  holding 
over. 

The  association  voted  to  meet  next 
year  in  Paterson,  leaving  the  time  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  C.   EVANS. 

PROGRAM 
Morning 
PART  I 
(In  conjunction  with  the  New  Jersey 
State  Mathematics  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation) 
.\ddress  of  Welcome, 

Central  High  School, 
Newark,  N.  J. 
.\ddress 

Prof.  Richard  Morris, 
Rutgers  College.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
PART  II 
Methods   in   Commercial    Education 
Professor  W.  A.  Barber, 
New  York  L'niversity 
Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand 
Mr,   Earle   Tharpe, 
Columbia  University 
Methods  in  Beginning  Bookkeeping 
Mr.   Albert   G.  Belding, 
High  School  of  Commerce, 
New   York   City 
Noon  Recess,  Luncheon  at  the  School 

Afternoon 
The    Central    High    School    Employ- 
ment Bureau 

Mr.  P.  R.  Eldridge,    . 
Central  High  School, 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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BUSINESS 

EFFICIENCY 

THOS.  E.  CUPPER,  Inc.  Acct. 

Bingen,  Ga. 

IF  I   ONLY   HAD   A  CHANCE 

•  t  every  hand  one  may 
and  middle  aged  people 
say,  "If  I  only  had 
the  chance  that  so  and 
so  has  had,  I'd  be  bet- 
ter off  than  I  really 
am  today.  Had  I  been 
blessed  with  the  same 
opportun  ities  that 
that  fellow  over  yon- 
der has,  I,  too,  would 
have  made  a  good 
showing.  If  some  one 
would  have  extended  to  me  just  a  lit- 
tle aid — enough  to  have  started  me 
out,  even  in  a  modest  way,  I  could 
have  ascended  to  the  utmost  heights 
in  mj'  chosen  sphere  of  usefulness, 
etc." 

Now,  at  first  thought,  this  line  of 
talk  may  possibly  sound  very  well — 
perhaps  plausible — and  there  are  many 
similarly  situated,  but  if  we  could 
really  look  deep  down  into  the  past 
struggles  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  hour,  we  would  quite  likely  realize 
that  they,  too,  had  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles not  uncommon  to  our  own.  but 
ihey  have  profited  by  the  experience 
and  used  their  obstacles  as  stepping 
stones  to  something  higher. 

No  doubt  some  of  you«have  heard 
folks  say,  "If  I  had  my  past  to  go 
over  again,  and  know  what  T  do  now, 
I  would  do  this,  that  or  the  other, 
or  I  would  not  do  so  and  so."  Many 
of  us  know  the  truthfulness  of  such 
statement,  and  we  also  know  that  this 
is  equivalent  to  acknowledging  some 
of  the  errors  of  the  past — some  of  the 
frailties  somewhere  along  the  path 
that  experience  has  taught  us  how  to 
shun — to  strengthen — or  to  overcome. 
You  may  have  a  chance  to  seize  op- 
portunity by  the  forelock,  but  unless 
your  mental  equipment  is  such  as  will 
enable  you  to  retain  your  hold  upon 
it,  the  chance?  are  that  you  will  find 
.\'Hir  efforts  absolutely  futile  in  any 
attempt  to  icach  the  summit  of  suc- 
cess. Attainment  you  should  have  if 
you  would  surpass  the  average  work- 
er— for  it  is  herdly  reasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  only  average  equipment 
should    lift    one    lieyond    the    average 

hrjo-ht. 

And  when  it  is  all  summed  up — do 
do  not  forget  that  the  one  who  man- 
ages to  gather  together  the  greatest 
amount  of  worldly  possessions — is  not 
always  the  greatest  SUCCESS.  There 
are  other  things  beside  the  accumu- 
lating and  storing  away  of  fortune 
which  contribute  much  toward  suc- 
cess, and  which  .go  far  towards  mak- 
ing up  idealism,  and  unless  these  ele- 
ments have  been  mastered  and  devel- 
oped in  due  proportion,  the  highest 
possible  success  may  not  have  lieen 
attained  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
coveted   pile   of  gold. 


Department  of  Commercial  Training 


MISSOURI  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  16,   1916 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Yeatman  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  President 
Milan  B.  Wallace,  Central  High  School,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Secretary 


The  second  meeting  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Commercial  Training  of 
the  Missouri  State  Teachers'  .\ssocia- 
tion,  convened  at  Central  High 
School.  St.  Louis,  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  16. 

President  Robert  A.  Grant  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  followed  by 
an  able  address.  President  Grant 
raised  the  question  of  the  training  of 
teachers  in  the  Universities  for  com- 
mercial teaching.  He  said  this  had 
not  yet  been  done,  and  because  of 
this,  teachers  of  degrees  not  neces- 
sarily are  able  to  teach  cominercial 
subjects,  though  they  maj'  pass  the 
requirements. 

Dr.  Isadore  Loeb,  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  University  of  Missouri, 
spoke  on  the  work  contemplated  by 
tliis  new  department.  Dr.  Loeb  is  in 
sympathy  for  a  movement  for  better 
recognition  of  credits  for  Lhiiversity 
entrance,  and  stated  that  four  out  of 
fifteen  credits  were  now  accepted  in 
commercial  subjects,  typewriting  hav- 
ing been  recently  added  to  the  list. 
He  stated  that  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Missouri  was 
lirst  in  the  country  to  install  courses 
for  practical  teaching.  The  new 
.School  of  Commerce  was  established 
in  1014,  and  is  combined  in  a  co-oper- 
ative arrangement  with  the  School  of 
I'.ducation  to  prepare  commercial 
teachers.  This  address  was  received 
with  much  satisfaction  by  all  present. 

.\Tr.  P.  B.  S.  Peters,  of  the  Manual 
Training  High  School.  Kansas  City, 
irave  a  most  excellent  paper  on  "The 
Digest  of  Missouri  Statues." 

An  e.xhaustive  report  on  ".A  Survey 
of  Commercial  Education"  had  been 
under  preparation,  but  owing  to  the 
removal  to  another  state  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Mr.  Paul  Lo- 
max,  the  report  was  mailed  too  late 
to  be  given  at  the  convention,  and  by 
motion,  was  continued  for  future  dis- 
cussion. 

After  round-table  discussions,  the 
session  was  adjourned. 

Thursday  night  was  spent  at  a 
splendid  banquet  for  the  Commercial 
teachers  at  the  Marquette  Hotel. 
"Our  Commercial  Relations  with 
Latin-American  Countries."  by  Hon. 
James  The  Graeme  Arbuckle,  Consul 
in  St.  Louis  for  \'enezuela  and  Co- 
lombia, was  received  with  much  in- 
terest. The  address  was  the  result  of 
a  long  and  varied  experience  in  per- 
sonal touch  with  teh  countries  of 
South  America. 

Dr.  Gebhart.  of  the  new  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington  Lfniversity, 
was  the  ne.xt  speaker.  He  emphasized 
the  importance  of  well  trained  teach- 
ers and  the  recognition  which  should 
be  given  by  higher  institutions  to- 
wards entrance  credits  by  high  school 


graduates  of  commercial  courses.  Dr. 
Gebhart  is  an  author  of  books,  and 
speaks  from  large  e.xperience  against 
the  so-called  cultural  distinction  of 
subjects  offered  in  high  schools  and 
colleges.  Those  who  heard  this  ad- 
dress took  with  them  something 
worth  while. 

Friday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a 
visit  to  the  Piusiness  Department  of 
Cleveland  High  School,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  automobile  trip 
through  the  residence  and  business 
districts  of  St.  Louis.  The  commer- 
cial teachers  of  St.  Louis  responded 
generously  with  automobiles.  .Among 
the  places  visited  were  Shaw's  Gar- 
dens and  a  visit  to  the  Brown  Shoe 
Factory. 

Saturday  was  given  to  visiting-  the 
St.  Louis  Clearing  House  and  to  the 
Merchants'  Exchange. 

St.  Louis  has  a  splendid  corps  of 
lii.gh  school  commercial  teachers  who 
are  loyal  to  their  cause  and  who  know 
how  to  entertain  their  fellow  visitors. 
Ivspecial  credit  is  due  to  Prcs.  Grant, 
whose  untiring  efforts  were  much  ap- 
preciated. 

The  State  Teachers'  Meeting  will 
be  at  Kansas  City  in  1917. 

Following  are  the  officers  elected 
for  the  Department  of  Commercial 
Training  for  1917: 

President,  P.  B.  S.  Peters,  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Kansas  City, 
Mo, 

\'ice  President,  Milan  B.  Wallace, 
Central  High  School,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Sccretar3\  Arthur  H.  Dahne.  Soldan 
High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MILAN   B.   WALLACE. 


"They're  Calling  You"  is  the  title 
of  an  attractively  illustrated  and  high- 
ly colored  covered  catalogue  issued 
bv  the  Kansas  City  Business  College, 
Charles  Tarleton  Smith,  Dean.  The 
forty-eight  pages  within  are  uniquely 
illustrated,  each  page  containing  a 
large  half-tone  illustration  of  Kansas 
City's  many  skyscrapers  and  Imsiness 
institutions.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  pieces  of  advertising  we  have 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving.  It 
bespeaks  a  progressive  policy,  as  well 
as  a  prosperous,  practical,  institution. 


Banks  Business  College  is  the  title 
of  an  expensively  gotten  up  catalo.g  in 
the  interests  of  that  institution  located 
at  925  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  The 
cover  and  borders  are  in  a  pale  gray- 
green  color  with  illustrations  in  white 
and  black.  The  margins  are  wide  and 
the  type  large  and  easily  read.  The 
illustrations  show  sumptuous  sur- 
roundings and  a  most  elaborate  equip- 
ment— the  heritage  of  a  banking  in- 
stitution, giving  it  the  effect  of  a  var- 
iable emporium  of  business. 
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Williamajiiirt  Sirkiiison  grminary 

^\      x>      ■  T-  „  Williainsport,   Pa.,   November  35,   1916. 

llie  Business  Educator.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

„f  T-u*'"p ''"'''"■  T?!""''  '"^  ^°  e.Kpress  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  advent 
ol  Ihe  Business  Educator.  It  is  indeed  a  very  remarkable  little  publication 
and  deserves  a  great  deal  of  commendation.  I  consider  it,  indeed  a  real 
business  educator.  Alter  reading  it  myself,  thoroughly,  I  place  it  in  the 
Library  ot  the  Commercial  Department  here,  and  the  students  take  a  great 
interest.  They  have  requested  a  series  of  lectures  on  some  wide-awake  tSpics 
suggested  by  the  Educator,  and  I  shall  meet  this  request  with  about  two 
or  three  lectures  each  week,  taking  some  special  phase  of  commercial  work 
each  time.  I  expect  to  gather  many  helpful  hints  from  The  Business  Educa- 
tor 1  think  this  shows  a  good  progressive  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
and  I  believe  the  Business  Educator  h  as  helped  in  developing  this  spirit 

1  am  enclosing  a  small  card  of  "Resources  and  Liabilities"  which  I  got 
out  recently  for  local  distribution  among  students  and  friends  here  If  you 
can  use  the  Statement  to  any  advantage  in  The  Business  Educator  feel  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  It  may  drop  a  spark  some  place,  where  it  will  redound  to 
llie  good  of  some  one. 

Wishing  you  continued  success  in  the  publication  of  The  Business  Edu- 
cator, and  m  all  way,s,  I  am. 

\  erv  truly  yours, 

G,  G.  HILL, 
Head  Commercial   Department. 

STATEMENT   OF  YOUR  ASSETS   AND   LIABILITIES 

By  G.  G.  Hill,  Commercial  Department,  Dickinson  Seminary, 

Williamsport,   Pa. 


ASSETS 

Minding  your  own  business. 
Keeping  at  it  all  day,  and  every  day. 
That  hour  you   made  use  of. 
Your  businesslike   attitude. 
That   time   you    remembered. 
Honesty  of  character. 
Always  on  the  job  on  time. 
Capable  of  being  depended  on. 
That  little  thing  you  mastered. 
That  problem  you  solved  vourself. 
Your  neatness  of  work. 
That  time  you  kept  at  it. 
That  time  you  knew  you   thought. 
That  time  you  looked   it  over." 
That  time  you  got  it  out. 
Brains. 

SUCCESS 


LIABILITIES 

Butting  in. 

That  time  you  got  lazy  and  loafed. 

That  hour  you  wasted. 

Carelessness  with  your  work. 

That  time  you  forgot. 

That  time  you  were  crooked. 

L^npunctual  at  work. 

Carelessness  with  instructions. 

That  little  thing  you  overlooked. 

That  problem  you  were  afraid  of. 

Your   untidy   work. 

That  time  you  gave  up. 

That  time  you  thought  you  knew. 

That  time  you  overlooked   it. 

That  time  you  got  out  of  it. 

Bonehead. 

FAILURE 


,  ^,"^,'}i5^  *"^^  's  lOLR  balance'  To  which  of  the  above  do  vou  attri- 
bute \OLR  business  standing?  Think  it  over,  and  decide  YOUR  future 
procedure.  The  truly  ambitious  man  never  attains  unto  his  goal  for  he  is 
always  striving  for  something  higher  in  thought,  broader  in  vision,  and 
nobler  in  purpose. 


MO.   VALLEY 

(Continued   from   page    19) 

The  big  number  of  the  afternoon 
vv;as  a  wonderful  address  by  J.  S. 
Knox,  the  famous  Salesmanship  man 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Knox  is  a  twelve-cylinder  talker 
who  runs  without  a  muffler.  How  he 
manages  to  breathe  I  don't  know.  I 
think  he  must  have  a  ventilation  sys- 
tem like  a  bumble-bee.  .'Vs  he  runs  he 
scatters  a  scintillatin.g  train  of  wit, 
epigrani,  nut-shell  logic,  and  crackling 
statistics,  that  suggests  a  motor  en- 
gine on  the  way  to  a  down-town  fire. 

But  don't  get  me  that  Knox  is  all 
noise.  He  has  brains  and  high-power 
ones.  I  think  he  knows  more  things 
about  business  than  anv  man  I've  ever 
listened  to.  He  left  me  with  a  feeling 
that  my  whole  mental  furnishings  had 
been  run  through  a  renovator.  Don't 
miss  Knox  if  he  ever  comes  your  way. 


Another  high  class  talk  was  from 
that  brainy  Kansas  City  man.  Porter 
Graves,  of  the  Manual  Training  High 
School.  His  theme  was  "Commercial 
Geography."  It  was  my  misfortune  to 
miss  this  talk  but  I  heard  much  praise 
of  it. 

The  almost  pathetic  feature  of  it 
was  that  there  were  only  fifty  or  sixty 
teachers  to  hear  all  these  fine  ad- 
dresses. There  should  have  lieen  five 
hundred.  The  banqueters  should  have 
been  worthy  of  the  feast. 

.Speaking  of  banquets,  the  regulation 
dollar-a-plate  one  came  Friday  even- 
ing. My  general  opinion  of  these 
functions  is  so  well  known  that  I  pass 
over  my  customary  comments.  This 
one  was  of  the  usual  order,  with  noth- 
ing very  distinctive  except  a  side- 
splitting monologue  from  Arthur  J. 
Killick,  the  famous  "Fatty  Lewis"  of 
Kansas  City,  and  author  of  "Keeping 


up  with  the  Neighbors."  Killick  is 
another  "Institution"  of  the  Gate  City. 
One  of  his  latest  stunts,  is  the  starting 
of  the  "Sunshine  Bank"  idea,  which  he 
recently  described  in  a  characteristic 
article  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

I  had  the  joy  of  being  cheek  by  jowl 
to  him  at  the  banquet,  and  believe  me, 
it  was  a  privilege.  How  I  wish  he 
lived  in  my  ward! 

As  toastmaster.  Brother  Zaner  was 
made  the  "fall  guy,"  and  he  bore  the 
infliction  with  that  solemn  and  mar- 
tyr-like devotedness  for  which  he  is 
growing  famous.  How  often  have  I 
thus  seen  him  chained  to  the  stake! 

A  dozen  or  more  kinds  of  fire-works 
were  solemnly  touched  off  by  Zaner, 
ranging  from  brief  little  poppers  to 
sky  rockets  that  went  almost  to  the 
ceiling.  The  crowd  was  patient,  al- 
most cheerful,  for  all  felt  that  it  would 
he  over  some  time  and  it  was  —  by 
ten  o'clock,  or  thereabouts. 

I  am  going  to  advertise  for  some 
far-thinking  genius  who  can  find  a 
workable  substitute  for  these  "conven- 
tional" mixtures  of  houillon,  fried 
chicken,  lobster  salad  and  NeopoHtan 
ice  cream  with  further  dessert,  of 
amateur  postprandialism. 
O,  tempore,  O,  Moses! 
Saturday  was  another  day  of  good 
things,  but  hardly  so  snappy  as  Fri- 
day. The  leader  was  E.  M.  Bainter, 
Prill,  of  the  Pohteclinic  Higli  School 
of  Kansas  city,  and  late  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Education  in  Porto  Rico. 
Bainter  is  a  brainy  progressive  edu- 
cator, and  he  talked  most  informingly 
of  conditions  in  Porto  Rico. 

Robert  Grant,  of  the  Yeatman  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  and  head  of  a  suc- 
cessful teachers'  agency,  gave  a  val- 
uable address  on  "Commercial  Teach- 
ing as  a  Business."  I  hope  this  ad- 
dress can  be  put  in  form  for  publica- 
tion, as  the  facts  presented  in  it  are 
really  more  helpful  and  important  to 
the  average  commercial  teacher  than 
anythin.g  I  have  heard  given  in  a  con- 
vention for  ten  years.  No  man  who 
expects  to  follow  the  calling  of  com- 
mercial teaching  can  aflford  to  be  with- 
out the  first  hand  information  given 
in  Mr.   Grant's  address. 

At  the  business  meeting  in  the  after- 
noon that  very  live  wire,  Mr.  C.  R. 
.Stewart,  manager  of  the  Salt  City 
Business  College  of  Hutchison,  Kan- 
sas, was  elected  President.  Stewart  is 
another  new  arrival  in  western  busi- 
ness education,  and  he  is  a  real  hum- 
mer. 

L.  W.  Beers,  the  young  St.  l.ouisan 
before  referred  to,  was  made  Vice 
President,  and  Miss  Zulu  Chase,  a 
bright  little  lady  from  the  Hutchison 
Hi.gh  School,  was  chosen  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

By  unanimous  vote  Kansas  City  was 
chosen  as  the  permanent  meeting- 
place,  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  on 
the  day  following  Thanksgiving,  1917. 
During  the  sessions  there  had  been 
some  talk  about  discontinuing  the 
meetings  of  this  association,  but  there 
is  still  entirely  too  much  enthusiasm 
among  the  membership  for  this  idea 
to  gain  much  head^vay.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion  of  many  of  us,   however,   that   a 
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consolidarion  should  be  effected  be- 
tween the  Missouri  Valley  and  the 
Central  associations.  It  is  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  there  are  too  many  of 
these  western  gatherings  for  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  who  will  attend.  There 
could  be  one  big  enthusiastic  organi- 
zation, however,  covering  the  territory 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
mountains,  and  from  Oklahoma  to 
Minnesota,  and  I  hope  there  may  be 
enough  commercial  educators  of  vis- 
ion to  organize  such  an  association 
within  the  next  3-ear.  All  that  is  need- 
ed is  for  certain  zealous  teachers  to 
assemble  at  the  call  of  the  Manitou  of 
Peace,  wash  off  the  war  paint,  bury 
the  hatchets,  smoke  the  calumet,  and 
forget  the  old  liattle  scars.  Will  they 
do  it?  They  will  if  they  are  both  wise 
and  rcasoiTable. 


N.  Y.  MEETING 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

The  second  paper  of  the  afternoon 
was  "A  Brief  Summary  of  Advanced 
Bookkeeping,"  by  Miss  Margaret  M. 
Kane,  of  Hutchinson-Central  High 
School.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Miss  Kane 
spoke  of  the  lapse  of  time  since  many 
of  the  pupils  studied  elementary  book- 
keeping and  the  necessity  of  reviewing 
by  oral  problems  the  principles  of 
debiting  and  crediting.  Emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  principle  of  douljle 
entry  bookkeeping,  that  every  trans- 
action is  an  equation  affecting  two  ac- 
counts. 

This  feature  was  kept  Ijefore  the 
class  in  the  short  written  exercise  next 
taken  up.  The  cash  book,  sales  book, 
and  purchase  liook  were  regarded  as 
divisions  of  the  journal,  making  it 
possible  to  segregate  transactions  of  a 
similar  character.  Every  entry  in  one 
of  these  books  was  recited  upon  as 
affecting  two  accounts.  A  cash  book 
entry  was  a  debit  to  cash  and  a  credit 
to  the  account  of  which  cash  was  re- 
ceived. A  cash  account  was  opened 
in  the  ledger,  further  emphasizing  the 
idea  of  equation  and  enabling  the  stu- 
dent to  make  a  trial  lialance  for  his 
led.ger  accounts  without  consulting  his 
cash  book  for  the  cash  lialance.  Stress 
was  paid  upon  the  point  that  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  entries  depended  upon 
the  careful  analysis  of  the  transac- 
tions. 

Mr.  Curtis,  of  Dunkirk,  was  next 
mtroduced  by  the  chairman  with  the 
short  explanation  that  there  was  some 
hesitancy  in  having  shorthand  dis- 
cussed at  a  state  meeting  where  there 
would  lie  decided  opinions  in  favor  of 
different  systems  of  shorthand.  But 
as  teachers  wanted  something  on  that 
subject  he  had  decided  to  have  meth- 
ods presented  for  teaching  the  two 
chief  systems,  Pitmanic  and  Greg.g. 
Mr.  Curtis  spoke  on  "Methods  in 
Gregg  Shorthand." 

The  first  address  of  the  morning, 
"Methods  in  Pitmanic  Shorthand."  by 
-\lr.  Charles  L.  Frank,  of  New  York 
University,  New  York  City,  was  filled 
with  most  instructive  suggestions  for 
the  teaching  of  any  system  of  short- 
hand. 

The  chairman  next  called  on  Mr.  F. 
G.  Nichols,  Director  of  Business  Edu- 


cation, Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Rochester,  for  a  report  from  the 
committee  on  Proposed  Recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  Regents'  Require- 
ments in  Tj-pewriting.  The  chief 
change  suggested  was  that  typewriting 
should  be  a  two-years  subject  instead 
of  a  one-year  subject,  and  that  two 
and  one-half  Regents'  credits  be  given 
for  each  year's  examination  success- 
fully passed.  After  discussion,  the 
motion  was  made,  seconded  and  car- 
ried that  these  Recommendations  in 
Typewriting  be  approved  by  the  or- 
ganization, and  that  they  be  submitted 
by  the  secretary  to  the  Regents' 
Board. 

The  last  paper  on  the  program  was 
on  "Recent  Tendencies  in  Teaching 
Touch  Typewriting"  by  Mr.  Rupert 
P.  SoRelle,  General  Manager  of  the 
Gregg  \Vriter,  New  York  Citj-.  After 
an  introduction  in  which  Mr.  SoRelle 
explained  that  he  did  not  personally 
approve  of  all  these  recent  ideas,  he 
expressed  a  desire  to  present  them  as 
an  incentive  to  further  research  and 
experiment. 

His  subject  was  grouped  under 
three  headings: 

Improvement  of   technique. 

Artificial  aids, 

Realization  l>y  the  teacher  of  the 
importance  of  active  teaching  in 
the  class. 

.\fter  a  short  business  meeting  in 
which  Mr.  William  B.  Curtis.  Dunkirk 
High  School,  Dunkirk.  N.  Y.,  was 
elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

(Mrs.)    Florence    M.    Merville,    Sec'y, 
Hutchinson-Central  High  School, 

Buffalo.   N.   Y. 


PORT  ANGELES  HIGH   SCHOOL 

Port   Angeles,   Wash..   Dec.  5,  iyi6 
Editor   Business    Educator: 

I  have  read  j-our  magazine  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  think  it  all  its  name 
implies,  a  Business  Educator.  It  is 
invaluable  as  a  means  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  profession  of  teaching 
commerce,  and  of  stimulating  inter- 
est. 

I  am  having  the  pleasure,  and  the 
work  incident  to  it — of  instituting  a 
commercial  course  in  a  high  school 
of  160  students,  in  a  little  city  which 
you  will  find  listed  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  map  of  our  United 
States. 

I  am  inclosing  a  column  from  a 
local  evening  paper,  giving  something 
of  a  resume  of  what  we  are  doing  and 
hope  to  do  in  the  future. 

With  all  best  wishes  for  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  The  Business 
Educator,  I  am. 

Enthusiastically, 

T.  ALBERT  BAKER. 

"].  .\lbert  Baker,  commercial  in- 
structor of  the  Port  Angeles  high 
school,  reports  that  new  desks  have 
been  installed  for  the  commercial  de- 
partment, completing  equipment  of 
this  nature,  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
larger   cities. 

"The  new  equipment  is  standard,  as 
used  in  business  schools,  adjustable  in 


height,  with  adjustable  settee.  Ample 
space  is  provided  for  books  when  not 
in  use,  under  a  lifting  top.  At  the 
front,  two  shelves  furnish  space  for 
papers  and  forms  necessary  in  busi- 
ness practice. 

Desks  Made  By  Scholars 
"The  department,  in  addition  has 
eleven  standard  typewriters,  purchas- 
ed in  September.  The  cabinet  tables, 
or  desks,  for  the  machines  were  made 
by  the  manual  training  students  of  the 
high  school,  under  the  able  supervis- 
ion of  the  instructor,  E.  G.  Beau- 
champ.  All  books  and  supplies  are 
new  and  up-to-date. 

"Ninety  students  are  enrolled  in 
bookkeeping,  penmanship,  spelling, 
typewriting  and  shorthand.  Several 
of  these  are  post-graduate  students,  or 
pupils  who  had  dropped  out  of  school 
at  some  time  1>ecause  work  they  were 
interested  in  was  not  offered. 

"The  students,  for  the  most  part, 
are  working  because  they  desire  to 
learn,  and  more  than  usual  progress 
is  being  made.  Some  of  the  book- 
keeping pupils  have  already  complet- 
ed the  work  usually  required  for  a 
semester's  work.  In  shorthand  and 
typewriting  many  good  stenograph- 
ers are  in  the  making.  Among  these 
is  Miss  \era  Burgman  who, -without 
previous  training,  is  doing  Superin- 
tendent White's  stenographic  work, 
and  also  working  afternoons  in  Wal- 
ter Mack  Clark's  abstract  office. 

Typewriters    are    Busy 

"The  typewritin.g  machines  are  kept 
busy  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning 
uiilil  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  often 
an  hour  or  two  later.  The  keyboards 
are  blank,  and  also  covered  with 
.-hields,  making  it  necessary  to  write 
entirely  by  touch. 

"Next  semester  commercial  arith- 
metic and  commercial  geography  will 
be  added  to  the  course.  Another  year 
other  subjects  such  as  commercial  law 
and  commercial  English  are  planned. 
It  is  intended  to  add  other  subjects 
from  year  to  year  such  as  olfice  train- 
ing, history  of  commerce,  salesman- 
ship, advertising,  economics,  until  a 
full  four  year  commercial  course  is 
offered. 

"This  wor'rc  is  offered  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  city  at  large,  and  so  far  as 
equipment  and  capacity  will  permit, 
anyone  applying  who  can  profit  by  the 
training,  will  be  enrolled,  without 
charge." 


Another  Gregg  writer  has  been  en- 
.gaged  by  President  Wilson  to  assist 
.Mr.  Charles  Swem  in  reporting  his 
campaign  speeches. 

The  newcomer  is  Mr.  Joseph  M. 
Shaffer,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  and 
Mr.  Swem  work  as  a  team,  taking 
turns  at  reporting  and  transcribing, 
and  in  many  instances  transcribing 
each  other's  notes. 

Mr.  Shaffer  established  a  world's 
record  for  accuracy  in  the  speed  con- 
test held  in  Chicago  last  IDecember 
by  writing  1T.5  words  a  minute  on 
solid  matter  for  five  minutes  and  tran- 
scribing his  notes,  with  liut  one  error 
and  that  due  to  mishearing. 
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THE    EASTERN    GREGG   SHORT- 
HAND ASSOCIATION 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Gregg-  Shorthand  Convention 
was  held  December  first  and  second 
at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York  Cit}'. 
The  serious  work  of  the  day  sessions 
was  preceded  by  a  "Get-Acquainted" 
reception  Thanksgiving  evening,  at 
which  a  unique  Gregg  playlet,  "By 
Hooks  and  Crooks,"  was  presented  to 
an  audience  that  expressed  its  enjoy- 
ment by  repeated  laughter  and  ap- 
plause. 

More  than  two  hundred  teachers  at- 
tended the  convention  this  year,  and 
the  interest  manifested  was  a  subject 
ol  much  comment. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  made 
by  Mr.  \V.  A.  Barber,  of  New  York 
Lniversity,  and  was  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Freeman  P.  Taylor,  president  of 
the  Taylor  School,   Philadelphia. 

The  president's  address,  by  Dr.  John 
F.  Forbes,  principal  of  the  Rochester 
Business  Institute,  was  on  "The  Edu- 
cational \'alue  of  Shorthand,  and  was 
warmly  received.  It  was  a  scientific 
treatment  of  a  subject  that  is  just  be- 
ginning to  be  recognized  as  important 

Mr.  H.  O.  Olney,  of  Drake  School, 
spoke  on  "Mastery  of  and  Drill  on 
the  Principles."  This  fundamental  of 
good  teaching  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
was  discussed  in  a  masterly  fashion, 
and  many  teachers  joined  in  the  open 
discussion  that  followed. 

"Blackboard  Work  in  Teaching 
Shorthand"  was  treated  by  Miss  Sally 
Parker,  who  speaks  with  authority, 
having  won  two  medals  for  excellent 
teaching  of  Gregg. 

In  a  program  so  full  of  meaty  ad- 
dresses it  is  difficult  to  select  any  for 
special  mention.  The  talk  given  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Terrill,  head  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  Albanv  High 
School,  on  "The  Shorthand  Class  in 
the  Evening  High  School,"  was  not- 
able for  its  differentiation  between 
methods  of  teaching  in  day  and  even- 
ing schools,  a  subject  which  has  not 
heretofore  been  given  sufficient  atten- 
tion. 

That  efficient  teaching  of  typewrit- 
ing \vas  not  overlooked  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  Saturday 
morning  session  the  three  addresses 
were  all  upon  this  important  subject. 
Miss  Emma  J.  Johnson,  instructor  in 
typewriting  in  the  Standard  Commer- 
cial School  during  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Green- 
berg,  of  Brooklyn,  instructor  of  the 
wmning  teams  from  Wood's  Business 
School,  gave  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  methods  by  w'hich  they  had  se- 
cured their  excellent  results. 

These  talks  were  followed  by  an 
address  by  Mr.  Anion  W.  Welch,  head 
of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
East  Orange  High  School,  on  "The 
Correlation  of  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing." Mr.  Welch  emphasized  the 
fact  that  shorthand  is  one  subject, 
typewriting  another,  but  that  typing 
from  shorthand  notes  is  still  another, 
and  must  be  taught  separately  if  the 
best  work  is  to  be  obtained  from  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.   Gregg's  address,  which  opened 


the  Saturday  afternoon  session,  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  convention.  He  spoke  of  the 
power  of  shorthand  to  develop  facility 
m  language,  and  to  promote  the  habit 
of  concentration.  He  predicted  that 
the  day  was  near  at  hand  when  short- 
hand would  be  a  familiar  tool  to  every 
business  and  professional  man.  Mr. 
Gregg  is  at  present  preparing  for  pub- 
lication a  simple  system  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  will  be  known  as  "Gregg 
Writing,"  and  which  can  be  learned  in 
two  or  three  weeks. 

"The  Demand  for  Professionally 
Trained  Commercial  Teachers"  was 
declared  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Thompson, 
principal  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Plattsburgh  State  Normal 
School,  to  be  far  in  excess  of  the  sup- 
ply. He  outlined  the  course  provided 
at  the  Plattsburgh '  Normal,  calling 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
includes  two  j-ears  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand. 

Mr.  J.  I..  Harman,  \'ice-President  of 
the  Bowling  Green  Business  Univer- 
sity, talked  on  the  "Forces  Behind  the 
Growing  Importance  of  Commercial 
Training."  showing  the  vast  increase 
in  all  kinds  of  products, — manufac- 
tures, mining  products,  etc. — the  con- 
sequent increase  of  people  engaged  in 
business,  and  the  increasing  necessity 
and  importance  of  commercial  educa- 
tion. His  address  was  a  scholarly 
analysis  of  business  conditions  of  the 
present  day. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
to  serve  during  the  coming  3'ear: 
President.  Mr.  Freeman  P.  Taylor, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  1st  Vice  President, 
Mr.  Arnon  W.  Welch,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.  2nd  Vice  President,  Miss  Sally 
Parker,  Richmond,  Va.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Walter  E.  Ingersoll, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

RUPERT  P.  SO  RELLE. 


EVERYMAN'S  EFFICIENCY 

Wherein  lies  the  difference  lietween 
a  Fiftj'  Thousand  Dollar  per  annum 
man.  and  a  One  Thousand  Dollar 
man?  Does  it  consist  in  the  matter 
of  heredit3',  looks,  education,  associa- 
tions, mental  environments,  the  kind 
of  clothing  worn,  influence  of  family, 
politics,   religion?     None  of  these! 

The  difference  is  wholly  a  matter 
of  carefully  planned  purpose,  trained 
concentration  of  forces,  fixed  and  in- 
domitable will  to  accomplish  that 
purpose,  irrespective  of  all  olistacles 
and  diversions,  both  within  and  with- 
out, on  the  one  hand;  and  the  utter 
lack  of  all,  or  a  part  of  these  qualifi- 
cations  on   the   other  hand. 

Did  you  ever  think  that  practically 
every  leadin.g  railroad  executive, 
prominent  banker,  brilliant  lawyer,  or  . 
successful  industrial  head,  has  come 
up  from  the  ranks,  having  hewed  his 
way  to  the  high  position  occupied  by 
individuals  cultivating  and  expressing 
the  qualities  mentioned  above?  In 
this  connection  it  is  a  lesson  without 
words  that  you  can  find  any  number 
of  college  Efraduates  drifting  around 
in  the  world  "down  and  out."  Can 
any   one   be   held   responsible    for   his 


unhappy  waste  of  life,  talent,  energy, 
except  himself? 

The  key  note  for  all  is: 
Get  up  in  the  morning. 
Get  right  at  your  work; 
Remember   there   is   no   time   for   idle 

play, 
\  on    must     have     enthusiasm.     vi.gor, 

vim  and  push, 
If  you're   going  to   make   the   writing 

business  pay. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  luck,  but 
the  real  greatness,  the  real  accom- 
plishment and  success  of  life  are 
carved  out,  individually,  by  every 
person  who  really  succeeds. 

As  a  general  proposition,  every 
man  receives  what  he  persistently 
wants  and  works  for,  with  heart,  soul, 
brain,  body.  If  such  efforts  are  big, 
the  rewards  accomplished  are  bound 
to  be  big.  Efficiency  is  defined  as 
"producing  effect."  That  does  not 
mean  either  sitting  down  expecting 
the  plums  to  fall  into  your  lap  or 
filling  one  basket  in  the  time  it  would 
take  to  fill  two.  It  means  results  and 
enough  of  them. 

Who  wishes  to  be  known  as  an  in- 
efficient man?  As  one  who  does  not 
produce  the  effects  he  is  able  to?  Is 
any  one  of  us  willing  to  admit  that 
the  fellows  who  lead  the  line  are  bet- 
ter men  than  we  are  Have  we  the 
instinct,  determination,  will,  to  be  ef- 
licient  men  or  merely  stragglers?  The 
orocession  is  moving!  It  is  a  fair 
field!  The  best  men  are  bound  to 
win!  l^Ieglect  to  develop  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  and  the  ability  to 
use  them  rightly  is  our  only  handicap. 
.~\re  we  big,  fit.  eager?  Shall  we,  or 
shall  we  not  take  the  prize ?_  We  must 
win  or  lose!  Conquer  or  yield!  It  is 
our  personality,  our  concentration, 
our  strength  and  will  against  the  field. 

H.   H.   STUTSMAN, 
-t416  Prospect  Ave.,  Los  An.geles,  Cal. 


NEWS  NOTES 

A.  B.  Cox,  of  Nampa,  Idaho,  has  been  en- 
saged  to  teach  in  the  Strayer  Business  Col- 
lege,  Washington,  D.   C. 

J.  D.  Godfrey  is  a  new  teacher  in  the 
Wilkcs-Barre,   Pa.,  High  School. 

J.  D.  Henderson,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Rider-Moore 
&    Stewart    School,   Trenton,   N.   J. 

Wm.  D.  Schmale,  of  Boyertown,  Pa.,  has 
accepted  an  appointment  to  a  commercial 
teachinq:  position  in  Goldey  Business  College, 
at   Wilmington,   Del. 

The  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College,  at 
Buffalo,  N.  v.,  has  a  new  commercial  teacher 
in  Miss  M.   L.   Burchill. 

C.  C.  Stone,  of  Xew  York  City,  is  now 
employed  in  the  Commercial  Department  of 
the  Maiden,  Mass..   High  School. 

H.  G.  Ball,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  B. 
F.  McAdams,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  have  accepted 
positions  in  the  commercial  teaching  work  of 
the  Mankato  Commercial  College,  Mankato, 
Minn. 

JUiss  Azuba  Stackpole,  of  the  Shaw  Busi- 
ness College,  Portland,  Me.,  is  teaching  in 
the  Portsmouth.  X.  H.,  High  School,  where 
she  followed  Miss  Fannie  L.  Taylor,  who  is 
now  with  the  Morse  Business  College  at  Hart- 
ford,  Conn. 

Vivian  A.  L.  Simpson,  formerly  of  Ro.vbury. 
is  now  teaching  in  the  High  School  at  West 
Hammond,  111. 

Miss  Theodate  Burpee,  of  Lakeport.  N.  H., 
has  been  engaged  to  teach  in  the  Roxbury 
High  School,  Roxbury,   Mass. 
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A  Knight  of  The  Road 

The  Story  of  a  Modem  Highwayman 

By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 


FOREWORD 

Is  there  living  a  red  blooded  man 
of  fifty  who  was  not  in  early  youth 
a  pirate,  making  all 
his  captives  except 
one  fair  lady  walk  the 
plank;  also  an  Indian 
slayer  hunting  for 
scalps,  like  Nick  of 
the  Woods,  the  Jib- 
benainosay,  leaving  a 
bloody  cross  upon  the 
breast  of  each  slain 
victim  of  his  unerring 
rifle,  or  best  of  all,  a  highwayman  on 
a  coal  black  horse  with  a  white  star 
in  the  forehead,  and  with  black  mask 
over  his  face  riding  Hounslow  Heath 
at  midnight,  holding  up  gentlemen  in 
coach  and  four  with  ladies  fair  for 
company;  making  them  dismount; 
taking  the  gold  from  the  pockets  of 
gentlemen,  and  stripping  oflf  their 
rings  and  jeweled  buckles  but  grace- 
fully refusing  the  gold  and  jewels  of 
the  ladies;  and  then  vanishing,  with 
hurrying  hoof  beats,  into  the  darkness. 
What  man  of  fifty  has  not  reveled  in 
the  adventures  of  Teach  the  pirate, 
Nick  of  The  Woods,  Claude  Duval, 
Dick  Turpin,  and  Sixteen-String  Jack? 
Not  the  author  for  one.  Many  a 
captured  crew  has  walked  the  plank 
at  his  stern  command;  many  a  red- 
sicin  has  he  slain,  and  scalped,  and 
marked  the  bloody  cross  upon  his 
breast  with  his  keen  knife,  and  many 
a  time  has  he  held  up  coach  and  four, 
and  caused  noblemen  in  plumed 
hats,  velvet  coats,  and  silken  hose, 
with  ladies  fair,  to  dismount  while  he 
relieved  thein  of  gold,  and  jewels,  all 
except  the  ladies,  of  course,  he  let 
them  "keep  the  change."  All  this  was 
in  his  fertile  imagination.  Really  he 
has  never  had  a  chance  to  make  any- 
body walk  a  plank,  nor  to  kill  an  In- 
dian or  steal  anything  from  nobles 
and  ladies  fair.  Indeed  the  pirate  of 
the  Spanish  Main,  the  Indian  slayer, 
and  the  "Knight  of  The  Road"  have 
vanished  in  the'  misty  shadows  of  the 
past. 

But  we  have  with  us  a  very  new, 
very  active,  and  very  real  highway- 
man of  the  present.  A  good  many 
thousands  of  him  with  an  occasional 
her,  whom  I  suppose  we  should  call  a 
"highway  woman"  is  atroad  in  the 
land. 

They  hold  us  up  in  home,  and  office, 
and  counting  room,  and  store.  True 
they  do  not  wear  the  black  mask  or 
stick  the  horse  pistol  under  our  noses, 
but  they  do  talk  us  pretty  nearly  to 
death,  and  almost  smother  us  under 
the  weight  of  their  samples.  They 
sell  us  books  we  don't  want  and 
wouldn't  take  as  a  gift,  and  they  in- 
sure our  lives  for  the  benefit  of  other 
fellows  who  will  marry  our  mourning 
widows,  and  take  the  insurance  we 
saved  for  to  go  on  a  honeymoon  trip 


to  Europe  or  Kalamazoo  or  some 
where.  They  sell  us  more  goods  than 
we  can  possibly  find  customers  for, 
these  highwaymen,  these  "Knights  of 
The  Road,"  these  gallant  scouts  of  the 
great  business  industries.  The  Com- 
mercial Travelers,  the  Agents,  the 
Drummers,  and  it  is  of  one  of  these 
adventurous  spirits  airy  and  light, 
bold  and  confident,  no  Sunday  school 
hero,  but  a  man  with  red  blood, 
strong  arms  and  a  warm  heart  that  I 
am  going  to  give  you  some  truthful 
account. 

CHAPTER  I 
A  Watery  Disaster 

May    the    pipe    and    the    bowl    never 
leave  usl 

Kind  friends  never  deceive  us! 

And  Oh,  Happy  is  the  man 

That  shall  meet  us  on  our  way 

As  we  go  reeling,  rolling  home! 
Chorus 

Reeling,  rolling,  rolling,  reeling,  roll- 
ing, home! 

Rolling,  reeling,  reeling,   rolling,  roll- 
ing, home! 

And  Oh,  happy  is  the  man  that  shall 
meet  us  on  our  way. 

As  we  go  reeling,  rolling  home! 

The  words  of  the  jolly  drinking 
song  of  long  ago  rang  out  clear  and 
full  from  the  throats  of  a  party  of 
young  men  crowded  into  a  rowboat 
on  the  Hudson  River  where  four  oars- 
men were  catching  crabs  pretty  freely 
as  they  pulled  anything  but  regular 
strokes  just  below  the  great  Po'keep- 
sie  bridge.  They  had  been  to  a  Ger- 
man picnic  over  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that 
at  least  some  of  the  number  had  par- 
taken freely  of  the  liquid  refreshments 
common  at  German  picnics,  and  in 
consequence  were  feeling  in  right 
happy  mood.  Especially  was  this  the 
case  of  the  leader  of  the  sangerbund, 
a  little  bald  headed  man  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  who  stood  precariously  upon 
his  slender  legs  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat  and  beat  time  with  his  swinging 
right  arm.  It  was  indeed  a  lively 
party,  and  "All  went  merry  as  a  mar- 
riage bell." 

With  a  rush  of  parted  waters  and  a 
toot  of  her  whistle,  the  "Mary  Pow- 
ell," the  swift  day  boat  on  her  way 
northward,  swept  by  with  a  bone  in 
her  teeth.  Now,  "Marj'  Powell"  was 
a  very  fast  young  woman,  thirty  years 
ago,  she  was  the  swiftest  boat  on  the 
Hudson,  when  I  went  to  school  in 
Po'keepsie  about  that  time.  She  threw 
out  a  great  wave  on  either  side  and 
this  great  wave  struck  the  rowboat 
aslant  her  nose,  gave  her  a  sharp  list 
to  starboard  and  pitched  the  little 
leader  of  the  singer  band  head  first 
into  the  river. 

"MAN  OVERBOARD!"  came  the 
sharp  call  of  the  helmsman.  The 
oars      instantly     stopped;      the      boat 


swung  around  and  went  to  the  rescue 
and  the  half  drowned  singer,  some- 
what sobered  by  his  sudden  cold  bath 
was  dragged  in  over  the  gunwale, 
doubled  up  across  one  of  the  thwarts 
anil  there  had  the  water  emptied  out 
of  him  as  far  as  possible,  and  then 
the  boat  went  on  its  way  to  the  land- 
ing place,  not  far  off  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river. 

"Jerusalem!  what  will  we  do  with 
'Cappy'!"  was  the  exclamation  of  big 
Jim  Daley,  as  they  dragged  the  res- 
cued and  half  drowned  little  man  up 
on  the  wharf.  "It  will  never  do, 
never,  never,  NEVER!  to  take  'Cappy' 
home  to  the  dragon  in  this  condition, 
she'd  eat  him  alive!" 

"Right  you  are,"  said  "the  idiot," 
LeBaron,  of  Massachusetts,  "she'll 
give  him  the  steam,  roller,  if  we  take 
him  home  in  this  shape.  We  have 
saved  'Cappy's'  life  once  and  we  must 
not  leave  him  in  the  lurch  now." 

"But  how  are  we  going  to  manage 
it,"  said  dark  and  sallow  "Texas."  "It 
will  take  him  several  hours  to  get 
over  the  mixed  water  and  beer  and 
other  stuff  that  he's  got  inside  of 
him." 

"Well,  there's  only  one  thing  to 
do,"  said  big  raw  boned  Jeffrey  of 
Illinois,  "we  got  to  take  'Cappy'  to  a 
hotel  and  dry  his  clothes  and  sober 
him  up  before  we  take  him  home." 

"Oh!  wise  young  judge,  how  much 
more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks,"- 
cauie  from  Jack  Kearns,  the  red 
headed  Irishman  of  the  party.  "You 
have  a  great  head,  Jeff,  a  great  head 
for  pie,  but  what  are  we  going  to  tell 
the  old  woman,  Mrs.  Cappy,  and  her 
mother,   the   "dragon'?" 

"Why,"  said  Steve  Knight,  without 
any  regard  for  English  grammar, 
"you  fellows  haven't  got  much  inven- 
tion. Tell  'em  it  was  ME  that  fell 
overboard,  and  had  to  be  taken  to 
the  hotel,  and  that  Cappy's  down 
there  taking  care  of  me;  that  will  fix 
it." 

"Kindly  present  the  gold  medal  to 
Brother  Knight,"  this  from  red  head- 
ed Kearns.  "Anybody  would  know 
he  was  a  New  England  Yankee,  he  is 
so  strong  on  invention."  And  so  they 
half  carried,  half  dragged,  wobbly 
water-soaked  "Cappy"  to  a  little  river 
side  hotel,  undressed  him,  put  him  to 
bed,  and  left  Steve  Knight  in  charge 
of  him,  while  the  rest  of  the  precious 
scamps  went  "reeling,  rolling  home" 
to  the  boarding  house  on  Catherine 
St.,  where  a  dozen  or  more  students 
of  the  big  Business  College  ate  and 
sleiJt  and  made  themselves  very  much 
at  home. 

Cappy  was  nominally  the  head  of 
the  family  for  he  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Cappy.  Very  much  married,  and  in 
addition  to  Mrs.  Cappy  he  had  come 
into  possession  of  her  mother,  an 
aged  virago,  and  as  full  of  vinegar  as 
the  big  cruet  on  the  dining  room  table 
and  christened  "The  Dragon"  by  the 
boys.  Cappy  was  an  inoffensive  under- 
sized little  runt  of  a  man,  as  harmless 
as  a  rabbit  in  his  every  day  life,  and 
he  generally  submitted  meekly  to  the 
constant  nagging  of  his  over-worked 
wife    and    the    still    more    steady   and 
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constant  grueling  of  his  mother-in- 
taw.  But  when,  on  rare  occasions, 
Cappy  managed  to  get  outside  of  a 
few  glasses  of  beer  or  a  couple  of 
tablespoonfuls  of  whiskey,  he  became 
an  entirely  different  person,  and  in- 
stead of  a  groveling  worm  who  could 
be  trampled  upon  with  impunity  by 
anything  that  wore  petticoats  or 
trousers,  he  became  a  raging  lion,  and 
wanted  to  clean  out  the  town,  and  on 
this  day  Cappy  had  been  allowed  by 
his  wife  and  mother-in-law  to  go  to 
the  (German  picnic. 

The   Prodigal's   Return 

It  was  ten  by  the  village  clock  when 
a  helpless  looking  young  person 
limped  up  the  front  steps  of  the 
))oarding  house  on  Catherine  St.  It 
was  Steve  Knight,  all  hunched  up, 
with  a  wet  coat,  dampened  in  the 
washroom  of  the  hotel,  over  his  shoul- 
ders, his  hair  disheveled,  limping 
liadly,  with  Cappy,  very  erect  and 
stately,  in  well  pressed  clothes,  hold- 
ing him  by  the  arm  and  helping  him 
up  the  steps.  Mrs.  Cappy  and  "the 
dragon"  were  both  up  waiting  the 
coming  of  the  wanderer,  and  a  shower 
of  questions  were  volleyed  upon  the 
dispirited  looking  young  Knight. 

"Well  you  see  it  was  this  way," 
said  Steve,  "I  was  standing  up  and 
singing  and  kind  of  flourishing  around 
a  little,  and  along  came  that  darned 
'Mary  Powell,'  and  just  tipped  me 
over  into  the  Hudson  River,  and  I 
swallowed  about  half  the  water  in  it, 
and  it  made  me  pretty  sick  1  can  tell 
you.  Cappy  pulled  me  out  and  there 
wouldn't  nothing  do  but  he  must  go 
up  to  the  hotel  and  take  care  of  me, 
lor  I  didn't  know  a  thing  when  they 
got  me  on  the  wharf,  and  they  was 
afraid  to  bring  me  home  for  fear  1 
was  dead,  so  they  took  me  into  the 
little  Dutchman's  hotel  on  the  river 
bank,  and  put  me  to  bed,  and  put  hot 
ijricks  on  mj-  stomach,  and  rubbed 
the  hair  all  off  of  me,  and  I  am  sorer 
than  a  dog  now  and  awful  w'eak,  but 
"Cappy'  stayed  right  by  me.  He's  a 
good  old  scout.  'Cappy'."  "Deed  he 
IS,"  echoed  the  other  members  of  the 
party,  and  "Cappy"  straightened  up 
perceptibly  as  these  bouquets  were 
showered  upon  him.  while  even  Mrs. 
Cappy  and  "the  dragon"  deigned  to 
smile  upon  him.  though  the  smiles 
w'ere  a  trifle  wintry. 

"Never  touched  me."  said  "Cappy" 
softly  as  he  helped  Knight  up  the 
stairs  to  his  bedroom,  where  the 
young  man  recovered  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity. 

The  Boys  of  Catherine  Street 

There  were  boys  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  at  the  Business  College, 
which  I  suppose  is  as  well  advertised 
as  any  school  in  America.  Good  boys, 
too,  most  of  them  coming  largely 
from  country  places  where  business 
college  education  was  not  easily  ob- 
tained. With  few  exceptions  they 
worked  hard  to  master  the  mysteries 
of  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Type- 
writing, and  the  other  branches  that 
made  up  the  course  of  study.  The  lit- 
tle group  on  Catherine  Street  num- 
liered  representatives  of  a  half  dozen 


different  states,  and  the  favorite  of  the 
group  was  Steve  Knight,  a  Yankee 
from  Maine,  straight  as  the  pines  of 
his  rocky  homeland,  stood  this  tall 
slab  sided,  long  armed,  hatchet  faced 
youth  of  twenty  — ■  for  business  col- 
leges had  older  students  in  1885  than 
now.  His  father  was  a  lime  dealer 
in  Rockland,  down  on  the  coast,  and 
he  tried  to  make  the  boy  follow  the 
.same  business,  but  there  was  nothing 
attractive  in  burning  lime  and  sending 
it  bv  boat  to  Boston  to  this  youth, 
\,ho  reveled  in  the  books  of  the  little 
public  library,  when  he  was  not  sail- 
ing a  boat  on  Penobscot  Bay,  hunting 
111  the  woods  or  playing  ball,  for  he 
\^as  a  famous  half  back  and  pitcher 
of  the  high  school  ball  teams.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  he  was  not  a  brilliant 
scholar,  though  from  much  reading  of 
all  kinds  of  books  he  had  great  store 
of  words  which  he  didn't  always  use 
in  their  rightful  sense,  but  in  mathe- 
matics his  teacher  said  he  was  as 
dense  as  the  untracked  forests  of  his 
native  state. 

In  some  way  or  other  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  enter  the  big  Business 
College,  and  there  he  made  a  desper- 
;  te  effort  to  acquire  the  mysteries  of 
Journal  and  Sales  Book  and  Cash 
Book  and  Trial  Balance,  but  the  latter 
always  took  him  off  his  feet  and  he 
was  wrestling  with  one  when  my 
story  opens.  "Darn  the  man  that  in- 
vented trial  balances  anyway!"  growl- 
ed Steve.  "They  say  trial  balances 
came  from  Italy,  and  I  never  did  have 
;  ny  use  for  dagoes."  and  he  hurled 
his  trial  balance  book  into  the  corner 
of  the  room,  narrowly  missing  a  kero- 
sene lamp  on  one  of  the  side  tables. 
"Trial  Balances  just  gets  my  goat  and 
I  don't  see  any  use  in  them  anyway! 
What's  the  good  of  them?  If  a  man's 
got  any  money  he  knows  it,  don't  he? 
This  Bookkeeping  business  is  just 
worrying  me  into  an  early  grave. 
What's  a  man  want  to  keep  books  for 
anyway?  To  see  if  he's  making  any- 
thing, hey?  If  he's  got  more  money 
than  he  had  when  he  started,  don't 
he  know  he's  making  money,  and  if 
lie  aiiit  got  so  much,  don't  he  know 
he's  losin'?  Any  fool  can  see  that. 
I'll  never  make  a  bookkeeper,  that's 
one  best  bet,  and  I  wish  I  was  back 
!:ome,  digging  clams  on  the  seashore, 
or  trapping  muskrats  on  the  river,  or 
r'oing  most  anything  except  burning 
bme,  darned  if  I'll  do  that!" 

Wrecked   on   Examination   Rocks 

And  tomorrow  was  examination 
day.  Examination  for  the  finals  in 
i^ookkeeping.  arithmetic.  and  the 
other  branches,  necessary  before  one 
could  get  the  nice,  five  dollar,  parch- 
ment diploma  of  the  big  school.  The 
'  oys  burned  the  midnight  oil  until 
the  rattle  of  the  milkman's  wagon 
sent  them  to  restless  sleep  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  came  the  examina- 
tions. All .  day  long  the  professors 
hurled  problems  at  them.  Some  of 
the  boys  came  through  with  colors 
flying.  Big  Jeffrey,  of  Illinois,  ranked 
high.  Jack  Curran.  the  brilliant  Irish- 
man from  Brooklyn,  was  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Daly  had  passed. 
The  "Idiot."  Le  Baron  of  Massachus- 


etts— so  called  because  of  his  ten- 
dency to  do  brilliant  tricks,  such  as 
lining  the  sugar  bowl  with  salt,  put- 
ting tacks  on  the  seat  of  a  new  com- 
er's chair,  and  diluting  hair  oil  with 
mucila,ge — Le  Baron,  was  in  anxious 
doubt,  so  was  Te.xas,  who  gave  more 
time  to  pin  pool,  base  ball,  and  bicycle 
iidin.g  than  he.  did  to  study.  But  Ten- 
nessee, a  lank  mountaineer  from  the 
moonshine  hills  with  an  eagle  beak 
and  just  able  to  read  and  write  had 
surely  failed,  and  so  had  Steve  Knight, 
.Steve  had  flunked,  and  flunked  igno- 
miniously,  and,  in  gloomy  silence,  was 
meditating  of  his  uncertain  future, 
when  up  came  a  special  delivery  man 
with  a  letter  from  home,  and  the  letter 
from  home  said: 

"Rockland,  Maine,  July  6,  1885. 
Dear   .Stephen: 

The  big  lime  storehouse  was  burned 
last  night.  It  is  a  total  loss  and  busi- 
ness is  very  dull  at  home,  and  father 
had  let  some  of  tlie  insurance  run  out. 
He  thinks  perhaps  that  if  you  can  get 
something  to  do  in  New  York,  you 
had  better  accept  a  position  there,  in- 
stead of  coming  liome,  though  I 
would  like  to  see  my  tall  boy.  We 
are  all  pretty  well  except  Bennie,  who 
has  the  whooping  cough,  and  we  are 
afraid  all  the  children  in  the  neigh- 
borhood will  get  it.  Your  cousin 
Marilla  that  married  Amzi  Tarbox 
has  got  twins,  and  Amzi  is  as  proud 
as  a  peacock.  We  are  having  lobster 
stew  for  supper  tonight,  and  I  do  wish 
you  were  here  to  eat  some  of  it.  jou 
like  it  so  well.  Sister  Jennie  is  home 
from  school  and  sends  you  her  love: 
Your  affectionate, 

Mother." 

"Yes,  of  course  I'll  get  a  job  in  New 
York  City!  Any  of  those  big  con- 
cerns will  be  glad  to  have  me.  All  I'll 
have  to  do  is  just  send  them  my  ex- 
amination papers  and  they'll  'come-a- 
runuin'  '  after  me,  won't  they?"  some- 
what bitterly  exclaimed  the  youth,  as 
he  handed  the  letter  to  the  sympa- 
thizing group  that  gathered  around 
him  in  his  hour  of  affliction.  Lobster 
stew  for  supper.  I  am  lobster  enough 
without  that,  I  guess.  I'm  in  the  soup" 
anyway.  Oh,  yes!  I'll  get  a  job,  nit! 
I'll  be  darned  if  I'll  go  home,  though! 
They  all  said  I  would  make  a  fizzle  of 
it  when  I  came  away,  and  I  was  going 
to  show  those  country  "Jakes"  that  I 
was  "some  pumpkins"  when  I  got 
away  from  that  dead-and-alive  town, 
and  they  will  say  my  head  is  "some 
pumpkin"  if  I  go  back  there.  Not  on 
your  life!  I  am  going  to  get  a  job, 
if  I  have  to  be  one  of  those  infernal 
nuisances  that  talks  your  head  off 
selling  books." 

He  didn't  really  mean  it,  but  the 
very  next  day  he  entered  the  ranks  of 
that  ancient  and  honorable  craft  of 
much  abused  persons,  "The  Book 
.\ucnts." 

The  Book  Agent 

General  Grant  died  that  year  of 
l.SS.i,  after  the  most  heroic  battle  of 
his  life.  Fighting  to  the  last  gasp  to 
write  his  "Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S. 
Grant,"  which  the  firm  of  C.  L.  Web- 
ster &  Co.  had  agreed  to  pulilish,  pay- 
ing   the    Grant    family    a    very    large 
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royalty.  Grant  kept  himself  alive  by 
that  same  tremendous,  bull-dog  te- 
nacity that  enabled  him  to  capture, 
first.  Fort  Donelson,  then  Vicksburg, 
and  finally  Richmond.  His  family 
would  lie  left  destitute  except  for  the 
copyright  of  this  book,  which  after- 
wards paid  the  Grants  more  than  a 
half  million  dollars. 

When  he  wrote  feeblj'  in  pencil  with 
his  dying  hands  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  book,  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  answered  "Here!"  to  the  final 
roll  call,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
immortals.  For  Grant  was  a  great 
American.  There  were  more  brilliant 
soldiers  than  he,  but  none  that  had 
his  dauntless  spirit,  a  spirit  that  never 
knew  defeat,  and  that  overcame  ob- 
stacles that  to  weaker  souls  appeared 
invincible.  He  was  one  of  those  rare 
few  who.  when  things  can't  be  done 
just  go  ahead  and  do  them,  and  he 
never  showed  that  spirit  more  heroi- 
cally than  in  his  dying  days.  The 
rascality  of  his  partner,  that  "Young 
Napoleon  of  Finance,"  Ferdinand 
Ward,  had  left  Grant  ruined  and  dis- 
honored, for  a  large  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican public,  as  ready  to  throw  down  a 
popular  idol  as  to  elevate  him,  said, 
"Grant  must  have  known  all  about  it." 
Grant  was  as  honest  a  man  as  ever 
drew  breath,  but  what  he  didn't  know 
about  Wall  St.  would  have  filled  an 
encyclopedia.  Honest  himself,  he 
could  not  believe  any  friend  of  his 
could  be  dishonest,  and  this  very  faith 
in  old  army  friends,  and  in  those  who 
hail   (lone   him   favors   proved   his   ruin. 


for  his  political  and  business  life  were 
as  dismal  failures  as  his  military  life 
was  a  brilliant  success.  A  victim  to 
scamps  of  high  and  low  degree,  he 
found  himself  dying  of  cancer  of  the 
throat,  and  his  family  unprovided  for, 
and  to  leave  them  cared  for  he  dic- 
tated most  of  that  book  to  Gen.  Adam 
Badeau.  until  operation  after  opera- 
tion cut  out  his  vocal  chords,  and  he 
could  no  longer  speak,  and  then,  with 
failing  strength,  the  hand  that  had 
guided  the  armies  of  the  Tennessee 
and  of  the  Potomac  wrote  with  a 
pencil,  on  scraps  of  paper,  the  modest 
memoirs  which  always  minimized  his 
own  part,  and  magnified  the  parts 
taken  by  his  officers.  It  was  this  trait 
of  Grant's  that  made  him  without  a 
rival  in  the  loyalty  of  his  subordinates. 
When  the  last,  scarce  legible  lines 
were  scrawled,  the  great  master. 
Death,  gave  him  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, and  Grant  was  mustered  out 
of  life  and  into  the  affections  of  the 
people  who  had  never  in  life  under- 
stood his  real  greatness,  and  the  na- 
tion forgetting  all  his  weak  points, 
wept  over  its  fallen  hero. 

Heroic  to  the  last  gasp,  and  the 
book  came  out,  and  agents  carried  it 
all  over  the  country.  There  was  an 
agent  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  that  after- 
noon in  the  Eagle  he  advertised  for 
other  agents  to  take  county  territory, 
and  Steve  enrolled  as  one  of  the  vol- 
unteers, and  was  given  as  territory  a 
counfrj-  town  a  dozen  miles  up  amid 
the  hills  that  makes  the  beginning  of 
the  Berkshire  range. 


Mr.  Harold  W  .  West,  penman  in 
the  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  School, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  reports  a  prosperous 
school.  One  of  his  penmanship  class- 
es registers  one  hundred  sixty-five 
pupils,  bespeaking  a  most  successful 
teacher,  as  well  as  a  skillful  penman, 
for  when  it  comes  to  handling  alone 
upwards  of  one  hundred  pupils,  one 
must  be  alive  or  interest  declines  and 
disorder   increases. 


We  recently  received  a  list  of  thirty- 
one  subscriptions  to  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR  from  Mr.  D.  G. 
McCann.  Treasurer,  McCann's  Busi- 
ness College,  Mahanoy  City.  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  bespeaks  a  prosperous 
school  and  enthusiasm  in  penman- 
ship. The  penmanship  exhibited  in 
the  signature  attached  to  the  letter  in- 
dicates that  he  is  following  success- 
fully in  the  footsteps  of  his  skillful 
and  genial  father,  L.  C,  McCann. 


Early  in  December  we  were  favored 
with  a  list  of  subscriptions  numbering 
119  from  Iv.  S.  Collins,  Peirce  School, 
Philadelphia.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
subscriptions  called  for  the  Profes- 
sional Edition.  This  list  of  subscrip- 
tions indicates  the  same  attention  in 
Peirce  College  it  has  always  received 
and  that  details  are  not  overlooked 
when  qualifying  the  pupils  of  that  in- 
stitution for  business  careers.  Mr. 
Collins  is  an  exceptionally  strong 
teacher  as  well  as  an  expert  penman. 
He  is  one  of  the  master  penmen  and 
teachers  of  .America. 


A  new 

Script  Cut  Catalog 

WE  have  just  issued  a  new  catalog  containing  iUustrations 
and  prices  of  Script  Cuts  for  Business  College  Adver- 
tising-. The  catalog  contains  44  pages  about  8xlOU'  inches  in  size. 
A  copy  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  commercial  school  man. 
It  contains  many  valuable  ideas  for  drawing  attention  to  your 
institution.  It  illustrates  cuts  for  newspaper  advertising,  cuts 
for  script  circular  letters,  cuts  for  letter  heads  and  envelope 
designs,  cuts  for  Christmas  and  New  Year  cards,  post  cards,  etc. 
It  gives  illustrations  of  our  handsome  poster  and  street  car  card 
for  commercial  school  advertising,  and  illustrates  a  design  for  a 
calendar.  It  tells  how  to  secure  a  fine  rubber  stamp  of  your  sig- 
nature, and  where  to  secure  all  kinds  of  pen  work  fresh-from-the- 
pen.     And  the  prices  are  low  for  high  grade  work. 

We  recently  mailed  a  copy  of  this  catalog  to  every  private 
commercial  school  on  our  list.  However  we  may  have  overlooked 
some  such  institutions.  If  so,  we  should  be  pleased  to  send  a 
copy  free  of  charge  on  request. 

But.  every  penman  and  penmanship  student  should  also 
have  a  copy  on  account  of  the  fine  specimens  of  penmanship  it 
contains.  To  every  ambitious  penmanship  student  it  is  worth 
SI. 00;  but,  we  will  send  a  copy  as  iong  as  our  supply  lasts  on  re- 
ceipt of  but  10c,  stamps  or  silver.  You  will  certainly  want  a 
copy  to  preserve  the  specimens  in  it.  Better  order  now  to  make 
sure  that  you  get  one. 

Address 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY, 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Be  an  Expert  Accountant 

BE  ONE  OF  THE  FUTURE'S  BIG  MEN 


7%e  Dean  of  Oar  School 

H.  WINFIELD  WRIGHT,  LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A. 

General  Practicioner  and  University  Lecturer  will 
prepare  you  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in  any 
state  and  to  practice  this  new  and  paying  profession. 
There  are  fewer  than  2000  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants in  the  entire  United  States.  Their  incomes 
range  from  $2,000  to  $20,000  per  annum. 


General  Accounting  and  Systematizing 

Cost  Accounting 

Auditing  and  Special  Investigations 

Business  Management 

Business  Law 
Advanced  Bookkeeping 

Tear  out  this  announcement,  write  your  name 
and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail  TODAY.  If 
interested  in  your  future,  you  will  find  our  response 
SANE,  LOGICAL  AND  CONVINCING. 


Wright  Extension  School  of  Accountancy 


922   Spruce  Street 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IJI|.IIM.»ll..U.P.WflJ]UJimi.iJIIMl.U.|i*iJ.ilMi.H..IJ.lil.l.Ii.|.J..I.IJ.llUl.llMJ.IIU.ll.l 


^     ^^^^fO/ned^^/iu^i/h-       ^ 


Should  a  teacher  of  a  room  assist  the  super- 
visor with  the  lesson,  or  should  the  teacher 
let  it  entirely  with  the  supervisor?  I  find 
that  some  of  the  teachers  help  me  with  the 
lesson,  while  some  do  not.  Some  of  the 
teachers  practice  the  lesson  with  the  pupils 
while  I  give  the  lesson.  Some  of  the  teachers 
correct  papers,  and  others  work  at  something 
else  while  giving  the  lesson.— R.   C.   E. 

The  teacher  should  assist  the  in- 
dividual pupils  while  you  teach  or  she 
should  practice  with  the  pupils.  She 
should  observe  your  methods  of  pre- 
senting the  lesson,  and  occasionally 
she  should  teach  while  you  assist  the 
individuals  and  observe.  Your  visits 
to  schools  are  for  the  purpose  of 
training  the  teachers  quite  as  much 
as  teaching  the  pupils. 


50  Dunklee  Street, 
Concord,    New   Hampshire, 

December  2,  1916 
Kditor  Business  Educator: 

I  was  rather  amused  to  read  in  the 
usually  accurate  B.  E.  for  October  and 
also  November  that  I  am  a  grocer  by 
occupation.  It  did  not  seem  worth 
while  to  correct  the  statement  until  1 
received  sundry  propositions  relating 
to  the  grocery  business,  which  proves 
that  your  paper  is  widely  read  by 
young  people  interested  in  many  lines 
of  business. 

Now,  as  a  niatter  of  fact,  I  am  not 
a  grocer.  In  October,  1889,  I  became 
a  clerk  in  the  Treasurer's  office  of  the 
Concord  &  Montreal  R.  R.,  where  I 
have  found  a  means  of  earning  a  liv- 
ing ever  since.  Soon  after  entering 
this  office  I  was  made  stock  and  divi- 
dend clerk,  which  has  been  my  chief 
work  since,  although  I  have  done 
more  or  less  accounting  and  miscel- 
laneous office  work. 

I  have  done  quite  a  bit  of  outside 
penwork  in  card  writing,  disploma  fil- 
ling and  engrossing.  My  oiiice  work 
has  helped  to  develop  my  pen  skill  in 
certain  directions,  notably  in  round  or 
engrossing    band.       I     use     the     mnnd 


liand  upon  the  stock  certilicates,  and 
some  enthusiastic  friends  say  that  no 
better  appearing  certificates  are  to  be 
found  in  this  part  of  Uncle  Sam's  big 
farm.  I  enclose  a  sample  of  what  I 
commonly  use  in  this  work.  It  is  not 
finely  finished,  rather  is  of  the  every- 
day practical  sort  with  almost  no  re- 
touching. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FRED  S.  HEATH. 

iVour  Editor  humbly  apologizes  for 
having  accused  Mr.  Heath  of  being 
engaged  in  the  "high  cost  of  living 
business."  Just  how  or  when  we  got 
it  into  our  head  that  he  was  a  grocer 
as  well  as  a  penman  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  thought  it  nevertheless.  We 
acknowledge  that  it  was  "nutty"  for 
us  to  think  it  and  "naughty"  of  us  to 
print  it,  and  we  herewith  publicly 
apologize  and  acknowledge  our  error 
and  thus  reveal  our  chagrin  and  re- 
gret. But  let  us  say  in  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Heath  is  some  penman — no 
one  cuts  more  delicate  and  more 
graceful    curves. — Editor.) 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
!)ut  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our   readers   to    determine    its    value. 

Modern  Filing.  By  W.  D.  Wigent, 
Burton  D.  Housel,  E.  Harry  Gil- 
man.  Published  by  Yawman  and 
Erbe  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
Cloth  bound,  plate  paper,  100  pages. 
Illustrated. 

The  volume  is  designed  to  be  used 
as  a  text  book  in  commercial  schools, 
either  private  or  public,  and  performs 
lliat  service  admirably.  The  chapters 
are  short  and  concretely  illustrated, 
thus  appealing  to  the  eye  by  means  of 
words  and  pictures.  .Starting  with  the 
simplest  loose  sheet  filing  device  for 
letters,  it  describes  and  illustrates 
more  modern  and  efficient  methods. 
The  authors  are  men  experienced  in 
business  as  well  as  in  teaching  busi- 
ness; the  first  being  Manager  of  the 
Gregg  School  of  Chicago;  the  second. 
Instructor  of  Filing  in  the  Rochester 
I'.nsincss      Institute,      and      the      third, 


Manager  of  System  Dept.  of  the  Y. 
&  E.  Co.  Thus  through  collaboration 
the  different  viewpoints  of  teaching 
and  business  are  served.  Students 
entering  modern  business  offices  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  filing  devices  and 
systems  are  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage, and  as  a  consequence  schools 
are  now  equipping  themselves  with 
the  various  devices  for  filing  and  pro- 
viding instruction  in  their  use.  This 
text  seems  admirably  conceived  and 
e.xecuted. 


Obvious  Adams.  By  Robert  R.  Upde- 
grafif.  Harper  &  Bros.,  Publishers, 
New  York.  Price,  50c  net.  Cloth 
bound,  57  pages. 

The  little  volume  tells  the  story  of 
a  successful  advertising  specialist — 
how  he  started — how  he  studied — how 
he  persevered — how  he  analyzed — 
how  he  did  the  sensible  thing — and 
won  because  he  did  the  obvious  thing 
and  thus  became  the  name  of  the 
quality  he  possessed  and  manifested. 
It  brings  success  near  home.  It  en- 
courages and  suggests  how  to  use 
one's  own  gumption.  It's  a  short 
story,  siinply  told;  it  grips  hold  and 
is  not  easily  forgotten. 


Business  Employments.  By  Freder- 
ick J.  .iMlen.  Investigator  of  Occu- 
pations for  the  \'ocation  Bureau  of 
Boston.  Ginn  &  Company,  pub- 
lishers, Boston.  Cloth  bound,  218 
pages. 

This  book  impresses  us  very  favor- 
ably as  a  volume  to  place  into  the 
hands  of  young  people  about  to 
choose  an  occupation,  and  particular- 
ly those  seeking  employment  in  the 
world  of  business.  The  material  is 
made  up  from  studies  by  the  Voca- 
tion Bureau,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  place  before  young  people,  and 
those  interested  in  them,  reliable  in- 
formation concerning  vocational  oc- 
cupation. 

Broadly  speaking,  business  as  a 
profession  divides  itself  into  three 
branches — Manufacturers,  Trade,  and 
Finance,  each  of  which  has  its  par- 
ticular Ijusiness  side.  The  volume 
contains  an  excellent  amount  of  in- 
formation about  the  business  of  man- 
ufacturing, the  business  of  trade  and 
the  business  of  finance. 

Part  one  is  devoted  to  employiuent 
opportunities  on   the  business  side   of 


Training   Class   in   Writing   among  the   Teaching  force 
of  our  most  progressive  supervisors  and  as  modest  a 


rbor  Schools,  W.   G.  Wisely,  Supervisor  of  Writ 


^     f^^r^u^f'/i^^fu^a^iua/h^       ^ 


Business  Capitals  by  S.   C.   Bedinger,   Stillwater.  Oklahoma,  Agricultural  and   Mechanical  College. 
ally  strong  commercial  and  penmanship  teacher  whose  skill,  pedagogy  and  personality  are  all  high  grade 


manufacture.  Part  two  deals  with 
modern  retail  trade  as  illustrated  by 
the  department  store.  Part  three 
deals  with  finance  as  illustrated  by 
banking.  The  volume  is  not  merely 
suited  to  the  young  person  entering 
business  life,  but  well  adapted  as  a 
text  book  in  commercial  and  high 
schools. 


English  for  Business.  By  Edward 
Harlan  Webster.  Head  of  English 
Department.  High  School,  Spring- 
field, Mass.  Published  by  Kewson 
&  Company,  New  York.  Cloth.  440 
pages.  Price,  $1.30. 
The  book  is  prepared  especially  to 
meet  the  needs  of  commercial,  techni- 
cal, and  other  secondary  schools. 

The  exercises  are  vital,  being  within 
the  experience  of  young  people.  The 
illustrative    examples    deal    with   busi- 


ness conditions.  Dramatized  business 
interviews  and  correspondence  are 
treated.  Grammar  is  related  to  self- 
expression.  Construction  of  sentences 
for  both  written  and  oral  use  is  pre- 
sented in  a  thorough  manner.  Social 
correspondence,  after-dinner  speaking, 
and  parliamentary  procedure  are  all 
treated  helpfully  and  stimulatingly. 

Word  study  is  given  deserved  at- 
tention. Punctuation,  Sentence  Con- 
struction, Advertising,  Paragraphing. 
Rhetoric,  etc.,  are  handled  concretely. 


Brief  Course  Exercises.  Compiled  by 
.\rthur  M.  Sugarman.  Isaac  Pit- 
man &  Sons,  2  \V.  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 
City,  N.  Y.  Paper  cover.  61  pages. 
Price,  35  cents. 

The  little  volume  comprises  a  series 
of     graded     exercises     to     accompany 


"Brief  Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Short- 
hand." 


A  WONDERFUL  PEN  INVENTION 

Did  you  read  pa^e  s-4  in  December  number 
about  Pappas'  "Wonder"  Twin  Pens?  Did  you 
get  a  sample?  If  not.  why  delay?  Hundreds 
bought  this  "Wonder"  Writer  and  now  they 
are  saving  the  time  and  money  wasted  with 
other  pens.  Whv  not  YOU?  Write  the  invent- 
or and  manufacturer  for  />n.n/v  right  NOW! 
P.  T.   PAPPAS.         -  WABASH.    IND. 


"You  are  the  Leading  Peoman  of  Porto  Rico*' 

says  Zaner  &  BloserCo..  and  they  do  not   err.     Send  me 
in  postage  stamps  and  have  the  proof— One  dozen 


of  artistic  cards  frui 


Unc)e  Sam's  little  island. 


"The  Porto  RIcan  Penman" 


P.  O.  Box  486 


SAN  JUAN.  PORTO  RIC3 


By   D.    B.    Jones,    Paducah,    Ky. 


^^^ud/nedd/^e/iuiai^      ^ 


Mr.  H.  \V.  Ellsworth,  the  veteran 
penmanship  author,  is  offering  some 
rare  books  on  penmanship  elsewhere 
in  our  columns.  We  have  known  him 
many  years  ancl'  consider  him  reliable. 
He  published  the  first  penmanship 
journal  in  America.  Indeed,  The 
Business  Educator,  in  succeeding  to 
the  Business  Journal  in  a  measure  be- 
comes related  to  him  because  the 
Penman's  Art  Journal  succeeded  his 
paper. 


The  South  Dakota  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association  held  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  Watertown,  S.  D., 
November  27,  38.  The  following  of- 
ficers were  elected  for  the  ensuin.<y 
year: 

President,  G.  H.  Dean,  Washington 
High  Sch'bol,  Sioux  Falls:  Vice  Presi- 
dent, P.  A.  Gooley,  Mitchell  High 
School,  Mitchell;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Etha  Burnham,  Northern  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  School7  Aberdeen; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  M.  M.  Gib- 
son, Pierre  Hi.gh  School,  Pierre; 
Treasurer,  L.  I.  Day,  Huron  High 
School,  Huron. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Sioux  Falls  in  Novemlier, 
1917. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Marcus  L. 
Bernstein,  Manager  of  the  Western 
Educational  Advertising  Agency,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  for  a  copy  of  an  opinion 
recently  rendered  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  Missouri,  John  T.  Barker, 
Jefferson  City,  in  which  Teachers' 
-\gencies  are  not  believed  to  come 
under  the  State  law  for  regulation  li- 
cense, the  law  being  intended  to  apply 
to  laboring  classes  rather  than  to  pro- 
fessions or  teachers. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  the  law.  and  it 
will  doubtless  have  its  effect  in  rul- 
ings  elsewhere. 


P.  T.  Pappas,  Wabash,  Ind.,  whose 
full  page  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  December  B.  E.,  recently  favored 
us  with  samples  of  his  holders  and  a 
specimen  of  his  penmanship,  which  is 
unusually  skillful,  being  bold  and 
graceful.  The  specimen  contained 
some  original  holiday  poetry  express- 
ing appreciation  and  well  wishes  for 
the  B.  E.  the  coming  year. 


Card  Writing 


FINECARDS-I 


JENNIE  SHEPHERD.  JOSEPH,  OREGON 


fi®^To  Penmen,  Teachers,  Students,  Business 
Colleges,  Librarians  and  Penmanship  Experts! 

t  Opportunity  to  purchase  Rare  Works 
ship  at  Auction,  by  Mail 

"ers  one  cop>'  of  earh 


on  P( 


The  undersii?ned  hereby  off* 

of  the  following: 

(1)  Ames'  Compendium  of  Penmanship.  Large 
quarto,  JS  plates.  Iixl4  in  ,  numbering  more  than 
20  entire  alphabets,  besides  flourishing  and  numer- 
ous designs.  Upset  price,  muslin  bound  N.  Y. 
l!^77  edition,  .....        $5.00 

(2|  George  Bickham's  Universal  Penman,  London, 
1733;  52  engraved  plites  7  x  12  inches,  calf  bound. 
Dedicated  to  the  King.     Upset  price  $10.U0 

(3)  Dean's  Analytical  Guide.  Large  quarto,  second 
ed.  1S08,  revised,  9  X  11  in.     Upset  price     .     .     $8.00 

\)  Goldsmith's    Gems    of    Penmanship.      Oblong 


12xl.iV;  inchei 


quarto,    red    cloth,    N. 

(Twocopi.s.)     Upset  price.        .  .         .         $5. GO 

('>!  Zaner's  Script  Alphabets.     Ed.  of  1902    quarto, 

muslin,  side  stamp.     Upset  price  .  $3.00 

Above,  in  good  condition,  are  offered  to  the  Highest 
Bidder,  singly  or  together,  from  upset  price  quoted 
herewith,  until  February  1.  1917.  Mail  bid  with  your 
address  to 

H.  W.   ELLSWORTH.   MONT  VALE,  N.  J. 

P.  S.-  -Names  of  successful  bidders  and  prices  will 
he  published  in  the  March  number  oi  Busintss  Edii.-ator. 


NEWS  NOTES 

Lillian  M.  Scale,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  who 
formerly  taught  in  Clarks  Commercial  School, 
of  Covington,  now  has  charge  of  the  steno- 
graphic  department  of  the  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
Business    College. 

J.  Harold  Short,  Milton,  Delaware,  recently 
of  the  Zanerian,  now  has  charge  of  the  pen- 
manship and  commercial  subjects  in  Merrill 
College,   Stamford,   Conn.     This  means  a  good 


ith 


Miss  Ernie  B.  Stone,  formerly  of  Livonia, 
N.  Y.,  is  now  in  New  Britain.  Conn.,  as  prin^ 
cipal  of  the  Hardware  City  Business  College 
there. 

Bertha  W.  _  Ferguson,  of  Baldwinsville. 
Mass..  is  teaching  commercial  branches  in  the 
Lowell    High   School,    Lowell,   Mass, 


WANTFD  to  buy  school  in  city 
VVn.!-^  VV^VJ  gf  20,000  or  over. 
Write  immediately  stating  cash   price, 

etc.  Correspondence  strictly  confidential.  Address 
H.  H.  HILL.  1416  Neil  Ave.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

HELP  WANTED 

VyANTED-Teachers  of  Isaac  Pitman  Short- 
^^  hand  having  several  years'  experience.  State 
qualifications.  Address,  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 
2  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

Rare  Opportunity 

C'OR  SALE  — whole  or  part  of  Business 
College  of  highest  reputation  and 
good  attendance  in  large  western  city. 
No  debts.  Reasonable  amount  cash 
and  easy  terms.  Reason,  owner  is  inde- 
pendent and  wants  to  retire  soon.  Address. 
Resource,  care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  0. 


EXCLUSIVE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SALE 

ONE  of  the  most  successful  Commercial 
Schools  in  the  U.  S,.  located  in  city  of 
16,000  in  Central  Illinois.  A-No,  1  E.\- 
clusive  territory.  Large  equipment,  housed  in 
modern  $75,000  building.  Live  wire  teacher 
can  find  here  what  he  has  been  looking  for. 
Endorsed  by  Bankers.  Commercial  Club  and 
firms.  Price  f7.000.00.  Don't  write  unless  you 
contemplate  making  a  visit.     Address 

100,    care  Business  Educator,    Columbus,  0. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Kstablished   188.5 

623    S.   Wabash   Ave.,    CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 

Western  Office:  Spokane,  Washington 


Special    Department    for    Teachers     of 

Penmanship,  Commercial  Branches. 

ALSO  SPECIAL  TERMS. 


Professionally  Trained  Commercial  Teachers  in  Great  Demand 


I  know  a  man  \v 
mercial  teacher  in  ; 
I  know  a  young 
$1000  per  year  as  a 
I  know  a  young 
in  a  short  time  in  h 


t  fnim  *(1()0  per  year  as  a  viliaere  principal  to  $2000  as  a    com- 

in  who  went  from  $50.00  per  month  as  a  district  teacher  to 
1  teacher  in  three  years, 
who  went  from  $860  per  year  as  a  grade  teacher   to   $1400 

I  know  a  young  man  who  went  from  $700  to  $140(.i  in   thr 
teacher. 

part  of  it,  by  extt 


These  people  took  their  trair 
ING  SCHOOL  We  assisted  th. 
positions  they  alrea(iy  held, 


ay  \ 


Ask  I 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


■jii.mujiMu.pj.LUJjJUJiiiijiiii.Mjmijjiijji.jj.[iMaiJAd.iJi.m<i.iiiij.iiuu,i» 
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-w,  *  Tk.TT^T^Tx  ■     1      t/TTT   T  i^^rf~*'C      A  /^TTlVrr^V       31  Union  Square.  N.  Y..   has   many  calls  for  commercial  teachers 

WAJNll^JJ    to  purchase  a  commercial     l\.l!*JUl--V^VjyT    O     /Wrr:-!!!  \^  l  >     in  hign  and    private  schools  daring  the  year. 


school.       Must  be  k  good  one.  Tub"  "t^:''?h'^o^^'hand.^yte^^^^^^^ 

Address,  J.  C.  L..  care  Business  Educator    photograph  and 
Columbus.  Ohio 


nmendationa.    Some  place  r 


^__ _         „  ,  Teachers  are  1 

qaalify  for  high  school  positioos  and  teach  at  least  these  foor 

and  bcokkeeping.      Write  a  complete  letter  about  yourself  enclosing 

"0  charge  for  registra'ion.    DoitMow. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges  and 
schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  callj  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools 
and  business  colleges. 

WM.    O.    PRATT,    MANAGER 


POSITIONS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Never  was  the  demand  so  great.    We  can  help  you 
secure  a  position  or  a  promotion. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 
Good  ones— money  makers— bargains.     Would  you 

buy  or  sell? 
Write  us  what  you  want,  ask  for  our  free  literature 

Cooperative  Instructor's  Ass'n,    Marion.  Indiana 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Largest  in  the  West  — For  the  Entire  West  Only,  and  Alaska 
Home  Office         -         BOISE,  IDAHO 
Montana  Office     -  HELENA,  MONT. 


Progressive—  Aggressi' 


-Your  bes 


;  Circular. 


,  Western    position.      Write   immediately 


SOME  BIG 
BUSINESS 
SCHOOLS 


Among  the  larger  private  schools  that  hired  teachers  through  our  office  in 
1916,  were  these;  Healds,  San  Francisco:  Heald's,  Oakland;  Heald's,  San 
Jose;  Central,  Denver;  Waterloo.  Iowa,  Business  College;  Mankato,  Minn., 
Commercial  College;  Spencerian,  Cleveland;  Bryant  &  Stratton,  Buffalo; 
Steward's.  Washington;  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart,  Trenton;  Coleman,  Newark; 
Morse,  Hartford;  Worcester,  Ma.ss.,  Business  Institute. 

Jt'e  shall  be  glad  to  help  make  I<il7  a  Happy  and  Prosperous  iS'em  Year  Jot  you. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager 


iA  Specialty  by  a  Specialist!      Proapect  Hill,  Beverly,  Ma 


Atc%  t\t\i\  Buys  up-to-date  Bus- 
'W/  1 11 11 1  iness  College,  estab- 
^Uj\J\J\J  lished  20  years.  Re- 
ceipts $5,000,  expenses  $1,000.  No 
competition,  A-1  reputation.  111 
health.  Address 
A-1,  care  Business  Educator,  Columbas,  0. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  BOOKKEEPER 

and  Teacher  of  Bookkeeping  and  Pen- 
manship now  employed  in  office  work,  is 
desirous  of  making  a  change  and  will 
engage  as  Teacher  in  some  Commercial 
School  on  short  notice.  Address  "Prac- 
cal"  care  of  The  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR    Your  advancement   as  a  com 

mercial  teacher  depends  upon 
COMMERCIAL   TEACHERS    ^he  strength  of  j-our  prepara- 

tion.  Why  not  make  your  plans 
to  attend  the  Rochester  Business  Institute  and  secure  the  training  in  both 
subject  matter  and  methods  for  the  effective  teaching  of  Bookkeeping,  Busi- 
ness Practice,  Accounting.  Stenography,  Stenotypy,  Typewriting,  Penman- 
ship, Commercial  Law,  Commercial  English,  Economics  and  other  commer- 
cial branches. 

Our  graduates  are  filling  the  highest  commercial  teaching  positions  in 
forty  states  and  foreign  countries.  You  may  begin  on  the  teachers'  course 
any  month  in  the  year.  Send  postal  card  request  and  receive  by  return  mail 
copy  of  our  teachers'  bulletin  giving  the  particulars. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


MY  DOCTOR'S  ADVICE  washngton 

is  that  I  do  much  out-door  work  and 
little  in-door  work  for  a  year  or  two. 
Hence  a  part  interest  in  my  school  is  for 
sale,  I  don't  have  to  sell;  so  mean  bus- 
iness or  don't  write,  $2,000,  Address, 
Mean  Business,  care  of  The  Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  O, 


171^1?  C  A  T  17  Business  School  in 
r  Wrv  0/\L-.r/  New  York  City 
with  daily  attendance  of  160  students. 
Excellent  reputation.  New  typewriters 
and  latest  office  appliances  worth  $4500. 

Net  profits,  $3500  yearly.    No  incumbrances.    Fine 
location.    Will  sell  at  a  decided  bargain  on  account 
of  poor  health. 
Reasonable,  care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  0. 


•  NEW  YORK  ■ 


■  PHILADELPHIA 


'  DES    MOINES 


OUR   candidates  accepted  during  past  few   weeks 
by  every  city   named   in   margin!      A   score   of 
smaller  towns  not  mentioned.      We   need   more 
$1200  to  $1800  people!     See  our  representative  at  N.  C. 
'T.  Federation,  Exhibit  Room,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

Write  or   Wire 

CONTIJVENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  Unci  KENTUCKY 


RICHMOND 


FOR  <sATF  Good,  growing 
rV^IV  ^rvi^r^  Business  College 
with  best  i-eputation,  in  growing  middle 
west  city.  Small  amount  of  cash  will 
close  the  deal  if  good  security  is  offered. 
Terms  to  suit  and  price  right  for  quick 
sale.  Address  "Opportunity",  care 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 

WI  A  XTT'FT^  Commercial  teacher 
VV  i^i'M  1  IliU  for  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  best  known  business  schools  in 
America;  salary  $100  per  month.  Must 
be  a  live  wire,  permanent  and  able  to 
take  an  interest  of  from  $500  to  $2500. 
Address  "0-400",  care  Business  Edu- 
cator, Columbus,  0. 


GOOD 


Lomax  Leaves  Missouri 


Paul  S,  Lomax,  who  made  a 
splendid  record  with  the  Univer- 
sity High  School,  University  of 
Missouri,  is  now  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Business  in  New 
Mexico  Normal  University,  A 
progressive  educator  placed  thru 
a  progressive  Bureau,  Top  notch 
openings  for  January  and  Febru- 
ary are  now  listed.  May  we  aid 
you? 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


liil 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Mgr. 


316-17-18  Nicholas  Bldg,,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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A  page  from  Martin's  Pearls,  a  book  published  about   1847  and  loaned    to    the    Business    Educator    by    J.    W.    Hill,    Dallas,    Te 
etching  is  imperfect  because  the  print  was  somewhat  delicate  and  dim.     This  shows  considerable  "spirit"  or  movement  not  unlike  that 
got  into  the  minds  of  the  "49'rs"   who  went  west  and  dug  for  gold. 


Here  is  a  picture  of  the  Official  Training  School  of  the  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 
It  was  made  last  July.  There  were  present  commercial  teachers  from  twenty-nine  States  of  the  Union.  It  was  the  largest 
Summer  School  for  Commercial  Teachers  in  the  United  States.  It  is  supplying  well-trained,  high-grade  commercial 
teachers  for  high  schools  and  business  colleges.     It  receives  annually  nearly  si.x  hundred  calls  for  such  teachers. 


OFFICE  OF  N.  L.  RICHMOND 

Aurora,  Ind.,  Nov.  2."),  191G. 
Zaner  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  O. 

Gentlemen:  1  read  Mr.  W.  J.  La- 
marre's  letter  in  the  November  B.  E. 
regarding  "Writer's  Cramp"  and  the 
editor's  cominents. 

I  was  a  victim  of  this  distressing 
complaint  a  few  years  ago  and  was 
cured  of  the  same  by  Osteopathy.  A 
few  treatments  did  the  work  for  me 
so  completely  that  it  never  returned. 
I  had  been  advised  by  doctors  of  the 
other  schools  to  change  my  occupa- 
tion, as  that  was  the  only  cure.  A 
good  Osteopathic  physician  can  cure 
any  case  in  a  short  time.  This  I  know 
from  experience. 

If  this  letter  is  of  any  value  to  the 
boys  you  might  tell  them  through  the 
B.  E. 

I  can  certainly  recommend  Osteo- 
pathy practice  for  occupation  Neuro- 
sis, as  it  is  called. 

Yours   truly, 
N.  L.  RICHMOND. 


Johnson's  Penmanship         L.  MADARASZ 


is  unexcelled.     See  for  yourself  and  be  convinced. 
Sample  and  circular  for  ten  cents. 
Ornamental   Letter  50c.      Ornamental  Caps  25c. 
One  Dozen  Cards  25c.       Six  Reputation  Cards  25c. 
ALL  FOR  ONE   DOLLAR 

R.  W.  JOMMSON, 

1027  Bellevue  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


VrC     '  TEACH   PENMANSHIP 

Y  H  ^     by  mail,  write  calling  cards 

'-*^^     and  do   all   kinds  of    pen 

work  to  order.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Send  25e  for  15  cards  and  75c  worth  of  other 
penmanship  copies. 

W.  A.  SCHMIDT.  Rocky  Mount, N.  C. 


LEARN 

—TO 

WRITE 


i  Hand  ( 
:  home  during  spare  til 
Up-to-jate  styles.      T 

Ink,  lOc.     1  Botile  Best  Whil 

A.  L.  HICKMAK,  Engrosser, 


Ink.  15c.  Dostpaid. 

SAUNA,  KANS. 


used  NONESUCH  INK  for  writing  many  of  his 
Scrapbook  specimens.  If  you  are  not  using  None- 
such or  Satin  Gloss  ink  you  are  missing  a  great 
pleasure.  A  large  4oz.  bottle  of  either  kind  sent 
for  50  cts  ,  postpaid. 

A  beautiful  Scrapbook  specimen,  in  colors,  sent  free 
with  a  dollar  order  for  ink.  Send  stamp  for  sample  cards 
execated  with  my  different  inks. 

A.  W.  DAKIN,  604  W.  Colvin  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Wanted!  Commercial  Teachers 

AT  ONCE! 

To  read  a  "Treatise  on  Civil  Service  Prepara- 
tion."' It  will  enable  you  to  do  either  one  of  two 
things:  (1)  Secure  a  high  grade  Government 
Position  paying  a  salary  of  from  $1200  to  $3000  a 
year  with  30  days  vacation  and  30  days  sick  leave. 
(2)  Successfully  coach  your  students  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  pass  Civil  Service  examinations  for 
clerks,  stenographers,  typists,  bookkeepers,  etc., 
and  thereby  make  you  a  more  valuable  teacher. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  this  new  year  to  better 
your  condition?  If  you  want  to  increase  your 
salary  and  prestige,  cut  out  this  ad.  and  check 
either  the  figure  1  or  2  and  send  it  to  me  with  your 
address  and  I  will  tell  you  about  my  special  prop- 
sition  to  teachers.     Act  at  once. 

J.    F.   SHERWOOD,  PRIN. 

1210   CRESCENT  AVE.  FT.   WAYNE.  IND. 
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The  Art  of 

ENGR  O  S  S ING 

p.  W.  COSTELLO 

Scranton,  Pa.  - 

ILLUMINATED      ALBUM      PAGE 

For  this  number  of  the  Educator  is 
presented   an    illuminated   page   of   an 
album  presented  by 
the    Grand    Lodge    of 
Elks     to     its     retiring 
Grand   Exalted   Ruler. 
The  work  was  execut- 
ed on  pages  cut  to  size 
9x12    inches    of    Rey- 
nolds  3-ply  b  r  i  s  t  o  I 
lioard.   For  the  benefit 
of  the  student  the  fol- 
lowing is   a   brief   de- 
scription   of    the    color    scheme    em- 
ployed   for    this    particular    page    and 
used  also  for  the  balance  of  the  work. 
The    initial    "W"    was    rendered    in 
two    shades    of    red,    with    gold    back- 
ground and  outlined  in  black. 

The  gold  background  should  be 
supplied  first  whenever  the  same  is 
to  be  burnished  to  avoid  scratching 
of  the  color  in  the  event  of  its  being 
the  first  to  be  laid  on. 

The  red  is  a  mixture  of  vermillion 
and  Chinese  white.  The  vermillion  is 
in  itself  an  opaque  color  and  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Chinese  white  furnishes 
the  lighter  of  the  two  shades. 

The  bar  in  the  border  is  done  in 
dark  red  and  French  blue  in  alternat- 
ing sections,  and  is  flanked  on  either 
side  by  burnished  gold. 

The  trailing  or  twisting  ornament 
in  the  border  is  in  dark  red.  French 
blue  and  green,  each  color  mixed  with 
Chinese  white. 

The  sprays  of  flowers  are  in  washes 
of  blue,  purple  and  crimson  lake  and 
the  leaves  in  green. 

The  dots  in  the  border  are  Chinese 
white  and  burnished  gold,  and  the 
stripes  in  Chinese  white  and  Naples 
yellow,  the  latter  being  used  in  the 
green   portion  of  the  ornament. 

The  shading  of  the  letters  in  the 
te.xt  is  done  with  a  purple  wash  ob- 
tained by  the  mixture  of  crimson  lake 
and  Prussian  blue.  The  initials  of 
the  name.  James  R.  Nicholson,  are  in 
red  and  'the  dots  in  the  small  letters 
in  burnished  gold. 


CARDS FOR    CARD    WRITERS 

Blank,  Comic,  Bird  and  Lodge.  6  New  Penflourished 
Post  Cards  10  cts.  100  printed  name  cards  and  leatherette 
ca3e  50  cts.  Agents  wanted  for  printed  name  cards. 
Card  writers'  manual  and  sample  cards  4  cts.  W.  McBEE 
3  Hawthorne  Ave.,  West  View  Borough,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


EDUCATED   HEADS 


jte  these  forms  easil?  and  rapidly? 
ask  yourself  WHY?  Many  have 
e  business  hand  by  taking  a  course 


The  COSTELLO  COURSE 

In  Engrossing  by  Correspondence 
Is  no  longer  an   experiment. 

but    an     unqualified     success. 

Send  postal  card  for  particulars 
P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser  and   Illuminator 

Odd  Fallows  Hall  BIdg..  SCRANTON.  PA. 


BIG  MEN  JUDGE  YOU 

?  your  signature  when  applying  for  employment,  or 
filing  busines-s  letters.  Let  your  signature  express 
ethod,  intellect,  force  of  character.  You  can  develop 
s  in  your  signature  by  following  a  guide, 
,.-^7^  Send  20c  (coin)  and  I  will  write  your 
■^    '  y,       name  12  different  styles. 

/y-y.' /y  Choose    one    that     fits 

^V^^jLi^^V^    your     personality     and 
r^  ,'        p«rfeet  your    hand.     It 

^ --'     pays.  Send  those  two  dimes 

today      Address 
A.  P.  Meub,  Penman,  High  Shool,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


E  A  BANKER 


1  for  this  high  profes 


.. Jed.  Sendforfree 

\  EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Pres. 


hand  trained  l 

If  not.  did    yc 

learned  to  wri 

of  instruction  by  mail.    Where  copies  j 

from  the  pen  and  the  instruction  suited  to  the  needs  of 

every  student  it  proves  a  great  incentive  to  practice,  and 

one  S001  begins  to  emile  as  they  see  their  improvement 

in  both  the  form  of  the  letters  and    the    free   and    easy 

movement.    D.  B.  Jones  of  Paducah.  Ky  .  R.  No.  3  follows 

this  plan  of  instruction  which  has  proven  so    helpful  to 

many.      Let    him    send    you    further    particulars    of    his 


You  J 


HALL'S   PERFECTED   SHORTHAND 

A  Nonfragmentary,  Light-line,  Connective-vowel  Phonography.  No 
detached  H,  W,  A,  E,"  or  I.  No  detached  PAST  TENSE,  TED,  or  DED, 
No  detached  PREFIXES,  no  arbitrary  detached  SUFFIXES.  Those  anti- 
quated, fragmentary  impediments  to  swift  and  legible  writing  are  super- 
seded by  modern,  scientific  expedients.  As  a  logical  sequence,  it  is  20% 
easier  to  teach,  20%  easier  to  learn,  and  25%  faster  to  write  than  other  sys- 
tem of  shorthand  now  published.       A  free  descriptive  circular  upon  request. 

HALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,       Fall  River,  Mass. 
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STATE   TEACHERS' 
CIATION 


ASSO- 


Penmanship   Section 

The  N.  V.  State  Tenchers'  Associa- 
tion met  in  Buffalo  Nov.  28.  Both 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions  were 
well  attended,  and  enthusiastic  and 
liberal  participation  made  the  occasion 
(_iuite  enjoyable  and  profita1>le. 

"Aims  of  a  Supervisor"  was  very 
alily  handled  by  Miss  Carrie  L. 
S'oung.  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

"High  Spots  in  Penmanship  In- 
struction," by  Harry  Houston,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  was  a  sensible  and 
jiractical  discussion  of  the  essentials 
in   teaching  writing. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Skinner,  of  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y.,  presented  some  helpful 
jioints  she  had  observed  among  teach- 
ers and  pupils. 

H.  J.  Bulford,  M.  D.,  of  Buffalo, 
treated  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  man- 
ner the  question,  "Should  Children 
Who  are  I.efthanded  he  Taught  to 
Write  with  the  Right  Hand?"  He 
said:  "Lefthandedness  may  be  the 
result  of  accident,  of  congenital  mal- 
formation or  a  manifestation  of  left- 
sidedness,  just  lefthandedness  or 
through   ambidexterity." 

F.  M.  Woellner,  of  State  Normal  at 
I'-uffalo,  in  the  discussion  said,  "The 
writing  process  demanded  a  change  to 
the  right  hand,  but  that  there  is  a 
small  percent  of  those  exhibiting  a 
tendency  to  left-handedness  that 
-should   not  be  encoura,<ied   to   use   the 


right  hand  for  biological,  physiological 
as  well  as  psychological  reasons." 

C.  C.  Lester,  of  Brooklyn  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  emphasized  some 
details  in  regard  to  "The  Lesson  in 
Penmanship."  The  blackboard  was 
freely  used  to  illustrate  the  teaching 
of  essentials  of  letter,  word  and  sen- 
tence  presentation. 

"Rhythm  in  Writin,g,"  by  E.  C. 
Mills,  was  a  demonstration  of  the 
power  and  charm  of  music  in  penman- 
ship drill.  Tom  Sawyier  gave  a  man- 
dolin solo  as  "one  diversion  of  a  pen- 
man." 

Miss  ."Mice  Benbow,  of  Schenectady, 
was  chosen  President,  and  Miss  Alice 
Vale,  of  Olean,  Secretary. 

A  rising  expression  of  appreciation 
was  given  Miss  Emens  for  her  untir- 
ing and  unselfish  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  Association  since  its  beginning. 

Tlie  next  meeting  place  will  be  in 
W  any. 


PENMANSHIP     AND      POLITICS 

\s  a  rule  penmen  are  not  poli- 
ticians. However,  not  infrequently 
vve  learn  of  some  one  being  elected  to 
office  whose  penmanship  helped  him 
to  win.  W'e  have  just  learned  that 
Mr.  A.  L.  Peterson,  Penman,  Hol- 
drege,  Nebraska,  was  the  successful 
candidate  in  the  November  election 
for  Clerk  of  the  District  Court,  Phelps 
County.  The  County  is  strongly  Re- 
publican, but  Mr.  Peterson  won  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  by  one  hundred 
rind  ten  majority.  In  a  letter  just  he- 
fore  us  he  states  that  his  penmanship 


helped  to  elect  him,  and  that  he  was 
the  only  successful  Democratic  can- 
didate in  his  County.  This  is  evidence 
that  the  people  place  such  a  value  on 
.good  penmanship  as  it  deserves. 


EASTERN    PENMANSHIP 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  convention  of  the  East- 
ern Penmanship  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Drake 
School,  Tribune  Building,  New  York 
City,  Saturday,  Dec.  2nd.  The  con- 
vention was  largely  attended  and  was 
full  of  interest  from  start  to  finish. 

The  following  program  was  carried 
cut: 

.\ddress  of  Welcome:  J.  E.  Kane, 
The  Drake  School,  New  York  City. 

Response  to  Address  of  Welcome: 
H.  G.  Healey,  New  York  City. 

.\nnual  Address  of  President:  W. 
P.  Steinhaeuser,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Super- 
visor of  Penmanship,  Neptune  Town- 
ship Public  Schools,  Asbury  Park, 
X.  .1. 

"Possibilities  of  Teaching  Efficiency 
in  Connection  with  the  Penmanship 
T.esson,"  G.  W.  Harman,  Commercial 
High  School,  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

■\\hat  Advantages  has  the  College 
Graduates  as  a  Teacher  of  Penman- 
ship"' A.  H.  Letzler,  High  School, 
Cranford.  N.  J. 

Afternoon  Session 

"Some  Interchangeable  Letters," 
Miss    i:iizabeth    K.    Middleton.    Super- 


THE... 
ONLY  WAY 


SPEEDWA 


Extracts  from  Letters 

"Better  results  in  four  months  than  with  any  other  system  in 

"Students  write  more  rapidly  and  read  more  accurately  at  the 
nd  of  six  months,  than  with  any  other  system  at  the  end  of  ten." 

"No  dissatisfied  students." 

"The  greatest  business  getter  we  have  ever  had  in  our  school." 


"Speedwa  Shorthand  is  the  greatest  system  of  rapid  writing  the 
world  has  ever  known."  — From  one  of  the  great  chain  of  Brown's 
Business  Colleges,  of  the  Middle  West. 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  "advertised  goods",  when 
you  can  attain  far  better  results  in  one-half  the  time 
with  SPEEDWA  SHORTHAND. 

Get  in  line  NOW  with  the  coming  system  — 
SPEEDWA. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  share  in  the  large  profits 
being  realized  by  the  schools  teaching  SPEEDWA: 
Investigate  now  — act  now,  and  the  increased  profits 
are  sure  to  follow. 

Write  for  our  free  course  to  teachers. 


MODERN   PUBLISHING  CO. 


HAMMOND,  INDIANA 


Are  You  Getting  the  Desired 

Results  in  Your 

Penmanship  Classes? 


You  can  get  your  pupiis  interested  in  penmanship,  you  can 
make  the  work  a  pleasure,  you  can  get  the  best  results  with  the 
least  effort,  and  vou  can  develop  good  writers  in  the  shortest  time 
by  using  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  in  your  penmanship  classes. 

Possibly  you  have  trouble  in  arousing  enthusiasm  in  your  class- 
es, possibly  your  pupils  write  too  slowly,  or  you  may  be  laboring 
with  one  of  the  one  hundred  other  difficulties  which  confront  a 
teacher.  If  so,  it  is  quite  likely  you  could  find  a  remedy  for  the 
trouble  in  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 

Every  pupil  in  your  classes  should  be  a  subscriber  to  the 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  for  the  well-prepared  and  well-graded 
penmanship  copies  with  the  explicit  instructions  accompanying, 
enable   you   to  give  better  class  instruction  and  more  individual 

If  you  want  to  be  up-to-the-minute  in  penmanship,  if  you 
want  to  get  the  most  out  of  each  lesson,  and  if  you  wish  to  get  the 
very  best  results  in  writing,  encourage  every  student  to  subscribe 
to  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  which  is  ever  growing  and  giv- 
ing the  best  for  the  money. 

We  feel  sure  your  pupils  will  thank  you  for  encouraging  them 
to  subscribe.  We  can  say  this  confidently,  judging  from  the  many 
letters  we  receive  from  persons  who  took  the  journal  while  stu- 
dents in  school  and  who,  later,  realizing  the  value  it  has  been  to 
them,  subscribe  again. 

Write  for  club  rates  and  push  your  penmanship  work  bv 
pushint^'  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 


ZANER  &   BLOSER   COMPANY 

Penmanship  Specialists 
Columbus,  O. 
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visor  of   Penmanship,   Public  Schools, 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Penmanship  Demonstration:  Mas- 
ter John  Clark,  Brooklj-n,  N.  Y.,  "The 
Armless  Boy." 

"Some  Suggestions  for  Advanced 
Classes  in  Penmanship,"  C.  C.  Lister, 
Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Round  Table:  "How  I  Teach  Pen- 
manship." Participated  in  by  a  large 
number  of  teachers. 

During  the  business  session  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, H.  G.  Healey,  New  York  City: 
\'ice  President,  C.  G.  Prince,  Xew 
York  City;  Secretary-Treasurer,  C.  A. 
Kobertson,   Xew  Rochelle,   N.  Y. 


N.  E.  P.  A. 

.'      The    annual    meeting    of    the    X^ew 

'  England  Penmanship  Association  will 

be  held  Saturday,  January  27,  1917,  in 

Bates     Hall,     X'ortheastern     College, 

.    Boston,    Mass. 

i-      Members  are  classed  as  Active,  with 
'  annual  dues  of  one  dollar,  and  Asso- 
■-  ciate,  with  annual  dues  of  fifty  cents. 
The  Executive  Board  will  distribute 
an  announcement  containing  the  pro- 
gram  soon,  and  wishes  teachers   who 
have  recently  come  to  this  section  and 
teachers  who  have  moved  during  the 
year  to  send  their  names  and  address- 
es to  the  president,  R.  G.  Laird.  Ro.x- 
burv  High  School.  Boston.   Mass. 


FAUST'S  QUARTER 

From  the  "Lane  Tech  Xews,"  Chi- 
cago, we  clip  the  following,  which  re- 
lates to  Mr.  C.  .\.  Faust,  the  well- 
known  penman; 

Mr.  Faust,  of  the  Penmanship  Class, 
who  was  the  father  of  the  brilliant 
idea  of  giving  a  medal  to  the  student 
who  during  the  year  should  show  the 
greatest  improvement  in  penmanship, 
has  sprung  another  good  one  this 
year.  He  announced  that  he  would 
give  twenty-five  cents  to  any  student 
of  his  class  who  would  lireak  into 
print  in  the  "News." 

Marion  Aylesworth  gets  the  first 
quarter.     Read  this: 

Our  Penmanship  Instructor 
Has  methods  quite  unique; 

He  keeps  us  writing  round  and  round 
Until  our  elbows  squeak. 

\  most  appalling  task  indeed 
Confronts   this  man   of  might. 

For  we're  a  bunch  of  numbskulls 
Who     make     hen-tracks     when     we 
write. 

.\nd  as  we  break  the  speed  laws 
.\nd  skid  around  the  curves. 

He  says  we're  getting  exercise 
That  stimulates  the  nerves. 


DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


Mr.  Geo.  Leonard,  who  has  charge 
of  the  penmanship  in  the  Colton,  Cal  , 
Schools,  recently  favored  us  with 
some  specimens  which  bespeak  effi- 
ciency on  his  part,  as  well  as  on  the 
part  of  his  pupils.  Some  of  the  exer- 
cises submitted  were  among  the  best 
we  have  received  during  the  vear. 


E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,  Me. 


PEN    DRAWING    AND    LETTER- 
ING 

Pen  technic  is  far  more  difficult  than 
lirush  or  pencil,  but  it  can  be  mastered 
by  critical  study  and 
practice.  The  blos- 
soms and  leaves  in  de- 
sign for  this  lesson 
are  an  excellent  study 
in  color  values,  and 
the  spray  with  slight 
changes  can  be  adapt- 
ed for  man}-  purposes. 
The  same  design  can 
also  be  finished  very 
effectively  in  brush  and  color. 

The  original  drawing  measures  llx 
I.")  inches.  First  make  a  very  rapid 
sketch  of  the  spray  of  blossoms  omit- 
ting detail  entirely.  This  is  the  way 
to  obtain  balance  and  good  action.  A 
detail  drawing  should  follow  with 
color  values  suggested. 

.\lways  use  India  ink  for  all  kinds 
of  pen  drawing.  Very  pleasing  effects 
are  obtained  by  thinning  the  ink  with 
vMiter  for  the  most  delicate  tones,  but 
ue  (111  not  recommend  this  method  as 


"A   DIFFERENT   BOOK" 

Finney  and  Brown's  Modern  Business  Arithmetic 

By  H.  A.  Finney,  of  the  Walton  School  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  and  J.  C.  Brow.n, 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn, 

Brief  Course,  298  pp.  8  vo.,  85c.         Complete  Course,  488  pp.  8  vo.,  $1.10 

In  addition  to  an  abundance  of  arithmetical  drill,  the  book  attempts  to  give  some  knowledge  of  the 
business  activities  that  give  rise  to  the  problems.  As  far  as  practicable,  applications  are  arranged  in  a  busi- 
ness sequence  instead  of  an  arithmetical  sequence. 

A.  /?.    Williams,  Illinois  State  Normal  University: 

There  is  a  fair  proportion  of  preliminary  drills— the  authors  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
the  high  school  arithmetic  class  needs  this— and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  the  simplicity  of  arrange- 
ment and  the  fine  treatment  of  short  methods.  From  the  start,  the  keynote  of  the  work  is  struck 
by  the  introduction  of  ruled  forms.  Together  with  a  new  ideal  of  topic  selection,  the  insistence 
upon  ruled  forms  is  a  dominant  mark  of  the  book's  originality  and  adaptibility  to  modern  business. 

Modern  Bushiess  Arithmetic  is  a  different  book.  It  is  a  step  forward;  it  owes  very  little  to 
prototypes;  it  reflects  satisfactorily  the  trend  of  arithmetic  in  business.  It  is  not  competitive  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  written  to  rival  other  books  in  its  line.  Except  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with 
abstract  mathematics   it   bears   very  little  resemblance  to  other  text  books  on  the  subject. 


HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 


34  West  33d  Street 
NEW  YORK 


6   Park  Street 
BOSTON 


623  South  Wabash  Av 
CHICAGO 
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weak,   brownish   lines   will   not   repro- 
duce satisfactoril)'. 

Nearly  all  the  lining  was  done  with 
a  Gillott  No.  170  pen.  The  darkest 
tones,  however,  were  obtained  with  a 
No,  5  Soennecken  pen.  Note  the  lines 
used  for  the  different  tones  .and  aim 
for  close  imitation.  Shaded  lines  and 
spots  of  solid  black  should  be  used 
wherever  darkest  shadows  occur. 
When  you  add  the  darkest  tone.s  your 
design  will  take  on  strength  and  char- 
acter. 

Lettering 

This  is  a  very  practical  broad  pen 
letter  for  general  marking, — a  style  of 
letter  that  is  easy'  to  master  and  one 
that  is  easy  to  read. 


Rule  lines  to  regulate  height  only. 
L'se  a  No.  5  Soennecken  pen,  and  aim 
for  regular  size  and  spacing.  No  re- 
touching necessary.  The  heading. 
Decorative  Drawing  and  Lettering 
shows  the  same  style  of  letter  finished 
with  a  fine  pen. 
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F.  W.  TAMBLYF,  406  Meyer  BIdg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BOOK    REVIEWS 

hut  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers   to  determine   its  value. 

Exercises  on  the  Lessons  in  the  Cum- 
ulative   Speller   and    Shorthand   Vo- 
cabulary,     lly    \\  .    1-.    .Mason,    fsaac 
Pitman  &  Sons,  2  W.  45th  St.,  New 
York.     56  pages.     Price  35  cents. 
This    little    volume    is    designed    to 
accompany    and    supplement    Charles 
E.    Smith's    well    known    "Cumulative 
Speller,"  by  the  same  pul)lishers. 
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Business  Letters  —  How  to  Write 
Them.  My  Tim  Thrift,  Benjamin  J. 
Campbell,  and  Bruce  L,  \'ess.  Busi- 
ness English  Publishing  Co..  Jack- 
son, Mich.     Cloth  bound.    135  pages. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  have 
had  valuable  experience  in  business 
and  in  school  work,  and  the  result  is 
a  concise,  modern,  practical  book. 

It  would  seem  that  all  of  the  essen- 
tial features  of  a  good  letter  are  nre- 
sented.  discussed,  e.xplained,  and  illus- 
trated in  the  most  helpful  manner. 

The  thought,  the  language,  and  the 
mechanics  of  business  letter  writing 
are  presented  in  a  clear,  convincing, 
intidligihle  manner. 


Modern   Business  Arithmetic.     By 

Harry  .-\nson  Finney,  Walton  School 
of  Commerce.  Chicago,  and  Joseph 
Clifton  Brown.  Director  Training 
.School  for  Teachers.  University  of 
Illinois.  Published  1^-  Henry  Holt 
iv  Company,  34  West  33d  Street, 
.\ew  York.  Brief  Course,  Cloth, 
:->'.is  pages,  8,5  cents;  Complete 
Course.  Cloth.  488  pages.  $1.10,  il- 
lustrated. 

The  volumes  present  the  essen- 
tials of  business  arithmetic.  Topics 
are  introduced  in  relation  to  their 
business  activities.  .\ccuracy  is 
secured  through  the  frequent  check- 
ing of  results.  Business  methods  are 
illustrated  by  business  forms  and 
problems.  School  and  business  ex- 
perience has  been  appealed  to  and 
combined    in    the    preparation    of    the 


materials  of  the  liook.  Illustrations 
and  problems  are  concrete  and  mod- 
ern. Drawings  and  Graphs  is  the  title 
of  one  chapter,  and  a  most  illuminat- 
ing and  practical  one  it  is,  too.  Com- 
mercial teachers  will  find  much  val- 
ual)le  material  in  this  book  to  vital- 
ize recitations 

The  Complete  Course  volume  pro- 
vides a  year's  work  in  the  arithmetic 
of  modern  business,  and  gives  much 
material  not  contained  in  the  Brief 
Course  book.  The  latter  gives  the 
essentials  of  a  short  course  and  there- 
fore meets  the  needs  of  many  schools 
not  wanting  a  complete  presentation 
of  the  subject. 


Commerce  and  Industry.  By  J.  Rus- 
sell Smith.  Professor  of  Industry. 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Company,  New  York.  Cloth,  .^nc 
pages. 

The  author  explains  how  man's  in- 
dustries are  determined  by  his  envir- 
onment. Climate,  soil,  and  surround- 
ings afTect  man.  Why?  Fundamental 
(uestions  are  discussed  and  explained. 
.As  a  conseruence  there  is  less  mem- 
ory and  more  understanding  of  the 
things  involving  the  life  comprising 
commerce  and  industry. 

Part  One  deals  with  the  United 
States  Cereal,  .\nimal,  X'egetable, 
Fruit.  Sugar,  Tobacco  and  Fishery  in- 
dustries. The  Fundamentals  of  Man- 
ufacture. Forest.  Textile.  Leather, 
I'liljlicr.    Chemical,    Mineral,    and    Ma- 


chinery industries  are  treated  lucidly 
and  entertainingly.  The  Trade  and 
Routes  of  North  .\merica  is  an  inter- 
esting chapter. 

Part  Two  deals  with  foreign  coun- 
tries: Canada.  Mexico,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Continents  across  the 
seas. 

Part  Three  treats  World  Commerce, 
F.xpansion,  Laws,  Highways,  etc. 

The  volume  is  quite  thorough  and 
exhaustive,  well  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted, and  attractively  illustrated,  and 
well  suited  to  instructional  purposes 
in  Colleges  and  Institutions  of  Com- 
merce. 


English   Grammar   Simplified.      Bv 

James  C.  Fernald,  L.  H.  D.,  Funk  & 

"Wagenalls     Company,     New     York. 

282  pages.     Price,  75  cents:  by  mail 

83  cents.     Cloth  binding. 

The  author  treats  the  subject  of 
Grammar  as  an  art  rather  than  as  a 
science,  and  he  speaks  of  the  '  tacts" 
of  language  instead  of  the  "rules"  of 
grammar. 

Completeness  is  achieved  through 
elimination  of  the  nonessential  or 
tedious  and  technical. 

The  volume  is  intended  not  merely 
as  a  regular  text,  but  it  may  be  used 
supplementary  to  a  regular  text,  and 
it  is  designed  as  a  work  for  ready 
reference  in  the  home  and  office. 

The  Index  makes  it  easv  to  find  al- 
most anything  desired  in  the  minimum 
of  time.  .All  in  all  the  material  seems 
to  have  been  well  selected,  carefully 
.irrangcd,  and  skillfuUv  executed. 


TURN  OVER  A  NEW  LEAF 

A  good  resolution  should  be  adopted  regardless  of  the  diffi- 
culties it  involves.     Difficulties  are  often  greatly  magnified 

If  you  should  resolve  to  adopt  The  Practical  Text  Book  Company's  Practical  Books  for 
Practical  Schools,  you  would  find  the  difficulties  involved  vanishing  just  in  proportion  to  the 
determination  with  which  you  face  them. 

We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  introduce  our  books.  Hundreds  of  schools  have  made  the 
change  without  a  jar.  Ask  us  about  it.  Get  some  of  our  books  for  examination  with  a  view 
to  adoption.     Note  how  they  are  specialized  just  to  suit  your  needs. 

Take  this  step  before  your  competitors  do.  Our  catalogue  (free)  will  give  you  pointers  in 
the  right  direction.  Write  for  it  today,  and  follow  up  your  good  intentions  for  the  New  Year 
with  a  determination  that  brooks  no  delay.  We  will  answer  you  promptly  and  advise  you 
sincerelv. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


1739  Euclid  Ave. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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SPECIMENS 

1  Doz.  Cards  (all  different) 20c 

Ornate  letter  5(c 

1  set  Ornate  Capitals    25c 

1    "        "        Combination  _..  25c 

1  Business  Letter  25c 

1  Set  Business  Caps  10c 

1  Blanchard  flourish  25c 

Scrap  Book  Specimen  26c 

$2  06 
All  for  $1.60 

Booklet  and  Sample  of  Penmanship 10c 

Starke  Engrossing  Instrument  $1.50 


519  Gennain  "  Idg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  American  Penman 

The  Leading  Magazine  Devoted  to 
Coriimercial  Education  and  Pen- 
manship.     Beautifully    Illustrated. 

Contains  graded  lessons  in  busi- 
ness writing,  engrossing,  urnamental 
writing  and  text  lettering;  Articles 
on  Business  English,  Commercial 
Law,  Accounting,  Natural  Laws  of 
Business,  School  News,  Personal 
News,    Educational    Business    News. 

Subscription  Price.  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy.  10c. 

Club   Eates   Given   on   Application. 

Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch 
Fob  given  Free  ^rrith  single  sub- 
scriptions  at   $1.00   per  year. 

The  American  Penman  ^°New"Yo''rk" 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNALINK-ENGROSSINGIKK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY     BLACK 

The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  orfounta.n 
pens  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  2t>c.) 
The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engiossing. 
etc..  (2oz.  bottle  bv  mail  30c.) 
These  irks  write  black  from  the  pen 
point  and  stay  black  forever;  prui  f 
',  sunshine,  chemicals  and 


fire. 


Ifytur  dealer  does  t 


upply. 


Wins'  ,w  pe"' 

'^'  ""aMCC^     CHSS,  M.  HI6GINS  &  CO.,  Mfr. 

27IHINIHST.  BROOKLrN.  N.y. 
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GET  YOUR  SHARE 


Because   of   mv 
Ith  ycu  I> 

stand  th  it  I  am  grateful  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lloyd  Wa!ke 
50  South  Summit  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mi.-h, 


Get   your  share  of  the 
manship. 
My  eomplei 

better  salary 


You 


allyi 


nple 


Make  the  start  to  I; 
trat  d  Journal. 
FRANC<S  8.  COURTNEY 


t  at  home  in  spare  time  and  tlu 

prefer  to  study  at  home  when 
id  surroundings  pleasant, 
ij  hy  writing  for  my  fiee  illus- 


A   PnOFITABLE   VACATION 

Learn  tu  1.  I      il'         l"    l,!-    ,■    1  -  ,..w  Cards.     It  is  easy 
proved  Lutt.n,       '  ,.  ,  -  ,        ,  ,    ;,]  \JXS  AKE  BNABLl 

COMPENS.Xli'         II  'I         '    I    .     I  I.ITERING  PRICE 
MERCHANT,  I    '    I     1,1    "I  II'"    I    HOURS.     Practical  I 

"...i        '    I     '      M        Ink,    ,imple  Show  Card  in  colors,  instnictions.  fijuree  and  alphabets.     Prepaid,  $1.00- 

PRACIICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS,  100  PAGES  8x11  contain'ng^ 
U2  plates  .>f  Commercial  fen  alphabets,  finished 
5how  Cards  in  colors,  e'r  ,  also  large  list  of  crisp 
business    Advertising    Phrases  —  a    complete    in- 
;tor  for  th?  Marking  and  Shad  ng  Pen.     Prepaid.  .$1  Ml 
Chtalottuc  free     Ad.li.ss,  NEWTON  AU'OMATIC  SHADING  PES  CO.,  Depl.  F  .  PONTIAC.  MICH.  U.  S   A. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE 


in  geting  position  and  mU! 
My"grc.ph  for  pen  and  ink 
prevent  finger-motion  and 
pus  I  pad  or  both  for  25c. 
stamps      Th-' demonstratii 


:ula 


nent  in  your 


If 


;   11 

.!1  «ho  I 
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rk  and  Adjuster  for  pencil  They  p  s 
Mjograph  20c.  Ad.iusl 
mizer  free  wi'h  order, 
old  Luc.  nda  Miller  th. 
tiers'  Federati'.n  meetir 
r  claims  are  not  exa^'gt-rated 


1024   N     ROBEY   ST. 


A    Pencil  Ec< 
n  by  1  tile  0-ye 
?,•  mm  rcial  Teache 
hibition   that  our 
Addr.  ss 

C.  A    FAUST 


CHICOCO,    ILL 
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Best  Quality  at  Lowest  Prices   Lettering  and  Drawing  Pens 


Catalog  and  full-s'zed  samples 
sent  on  request. 

ART  ENGROSSING 

Instruct'on    in    Designing,     Engrossing 

and   Illuminating,    Drawing 

and  Painting, 


These  pens  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  the  brush  and 
other  mediums  for  letterinfr  and  drawing.  They  produce  uni- 
form, sharp  even  Hnes  and  carry  sufficient  ink  to  "cover"  on 
long  strokes. 

Two  types  of  points— a  round  disc  for  rounded  terminals  of 
lines,  and  a  rectangular  shape  Which  gives  shaded  lines  with 
single  strokes. 

Supplied  one  dozen  in  a  box— any  style,  or  one  dozen  assorted 
—35c.  Special  booklet  on  the  practical  use  of  these  pens  will 
be  mailed  to  any  one  upon  request. 


'"—   Esterbrook  Pens  xx^  SSrT:'  ^T^'  cImS: 


L!!I?!!!I!  HOWARDS,  BROWN  ?[!!!!^^ 
Rockland,  Maine 
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Co. 

N.  J. 


I 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  o!  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY   PEN,   No.  1 


VICTORIA  PEN,   No.   303 
DOUBLE   ELASTIC  PEN,   No.  604  E.  F. 


Gillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


reproduced  from 
PENNANSHIPa^ 


^^a-fH 


TERI^TEKe.G^ 

DESlGNERS-lLLVSTRflTORS 

ENQR?1VERS 

(^LUMBUS.  Ohio 


Condensed  Price  List  of  Penmanship 

\  uii  pa)-  charges.     Of  course,  when  cheaper  than  express, 


1    Hard   Rubber   Inkstand 

1    Good    Grip    Penholder 

1   AllSteel    Ink    Eraser 

ZANERIAN    PENS 
I   gr.  Zanerian    B 

'i     ST. 


.$  .45 


Zanerian  Ideal  and  Z.  Medial  Pe 
1   gr.   Zanerian  Fine   Writers. 


IV: 


same  price  as  Z.  Business 


.25 


1  do 


PENHOLDERS 
1   Zanerian  Fine  Art,  rosewood,   11  ^2   in. 
Oblique,   rosewood,     llj'2    in. 
Zanerian  Expert,  7J<2 
1  doi 


gr. 


.4.25 


2.30 

J  doz 1.60 

1  Triangular  Straight,  7J.^ 
1  Central,  hard  rubber,  5M 
!  Correct,  hard  rubber,  6H 
Excelsior 

5.00 


/2 

■4    doz 30 

1  only     10 


1   gr. 
■^    gr. 


1.35  lonly     

Zaner  Medium  Straight,  7'/^    in. 

I   gr .• 4.00  'A   doz 

J  gr 2.00  %  doz 

■4   gr 1.00  1   only     

1   doz 

1    Pencil    Lengthener    

SOENNECKEN    LETTERING    PENS 

1   complete    set     

1   doz.  single   pointed,   any   No 

1   doz.  double   pointed,    any    No 

'4   gr.  any  No.,  single    pointed     

■  4    sr.  any  No.,  double   pointed    

1    Soennecken    Lettering   Penholder 

BLANK    CARDS 

100  postpaid    

500   express 

1 000  e-xpress     


SlinnllP^     ^"   ^°°^^   °°   postpaid   except   those 

^    r  r  mentioned  to  go  by  express,  on  which 

goods  will  be  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  you  to  pay  charges. 

INKS 

1  bottle    Zanerian    India $  .30 

1  doz.    bottles,    express 3.00 

1  bottle  White    25 

1  Bottle  Zanerian    Gold     20 

1  doz.    bottles,    express 1.25 

1  bottle  Zanerian   School  Ink 20 

Arnold's   Japan    Ink 

Nearly      'A     pt. 45 

1  pt.    express    60 

1   qt.    express    1 .00 

ENVELOPES,    IVaxS'A 
White,  Azure,  or   Primrose 

100  postpaid -.50 

500  express    1.00 

1000  express    2.00 

WHITE    CARDBOARD,    22x28 

2  Sheets,  postpaid      50 

6  Sheets,  express     75 

12  Sheets,  express     1.25 

BLACK   CARDBOARD,   22x28 

2  Sheets,  postpaid     50 

6  Sheets,  express     75 

12  Sheets,  express     1.25 

WEDDING    PAPER.    21x33 

3  Sheets,  postpaid    60 

6  Sheets,  express 75 

12  Sheets,  express     1.00 

ZANERIAN    PAPER,    16x21 

6  Sheets,  postpaid    45 

12  Sheets,  express     75 

LEDGER    PAPER,    16x21 

6  Sheets,  postpaid    55 

12  Sheets,  express     75 

Send   5   cents  for  sample  of   white,  black  and  colored   cards, 
and  5  cents  for  samples  of  paper. 

Address    ZANER    &    BLOSER    CO. 

Columbus.   Ohio 
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(§uv  Nnu  f  ^ara  O^r^ing 


Are  You  Growing? 

"The  size  of  a  business,"  says  a  business  writer,  "is  limited 
only  by  the  size  of  the  man  who  runs  it. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  size  of  a  school  is  limited  only  by  the  size  of 
the  man  who  runs  it,  and  this  applies  to  the  school  official  and  the  teacher, 
no  matter  in  what  kind  or  grade  of  school  he  may  be  employed. 

Many  a  man  has  added  and  is  adding  constantly  to  his  business 
stature  by  direct  connection  with  outside  concerns  of  strength  and  growth. 
A  man  grows  and  a  business  grows  by  association. 

The  School  Man  is  strengthened  by  his  association  with  the  publishers 
of  his  texts,  particularly  with  such  publishers  that,  through  their  enter- 
prise and  interest  in  school-room  affairs,  have  become  something  more  than 
publishers. 

The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company  is  one  of  these.  The  men  behind  it  are 
working  for  the  larger  interests  of  those  whom  it  serves,  and  whether 
teacher  or  school  official,  you  are  invited  to  use  for  your  own  purposes  all 
that  has  made  this  Company  successful. 

We  invite  co-operation  in  the  common  cause  of  the  young  people  in 
which  we  are  all  interested. 

Write  us  with  regard  to  that  subject  or  branch  or  school  problem  about 
which  you  would  like  to  have  our  suggestion  or  co-operation  and  it  will  be 
forthcoming.     Mutual  helpfulness  means  a  greater  efficiency  for  all. 


.  /  EmirATmNAi  HARLEM  SQUARE 

"of-ry  /-/^^>f77T5>LuzySo.      pubu™ers'    BALTIMORE,  MD 
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Perfect  touch 
typewrit  in^ 

i\s  the>  lat€>si  idc^a  in 
typewriting  instruction 

SELF  STARTING 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER 

is  the  latest  improvement  in  typewriters. 

The  two  go  hand  in  hand — for  perfect  touch  typewriting  is 
only  possible  on  one  machine— the   Self  Starting   Remington. 

Send  to  us  for  illustrated  folder  which  tells  you  all  about 
this  latest  machine  and  latest  method. 


In  the  last  International  Typewriting  Contest,  Miss  Hortense 
S.  StoUnitz,  Amateur  Champion,  established  a  new  world's  speed  record 
(137  words  per  minute  net,  146.7  gross,  for  half  an   hour)  on  the 

SELF  STARTING  REMINGTON 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  (incorporated, 

Remington  Building,  374  Broadway,  New  York 


i^ 


^m 
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We  are  mastei*  minds  of  industry,  edu- 
cational, commercial,  technical  positions  and 
business  opportunities.  United  States, 
Canada  and  South  America. 

We  Need  Your  Application 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  permanent,  .satisfactory 
position,  with  a  reliable  institution,  private,  public, 
commercial,  etc.,  get  in  touch  with  us.  Write  us 
your  qualifications  and  what  you  want.  Send  stamp 
for  rei>ly. 

You  Need  Our  Service 

If  you  are  employed  and  not  receiving  full 
measure  for  your  efHcient  efforts  we  can  serve  you 
through  this  channel  of  unlimited  success  and  oppor- 
tunities. You  can  realize  your  anticipations  through 
this  system. 


CONFIDENTIAL 
y  plus  Personality 


nd  Pep 


BUSINESS  MEN'S  CLEARING  HOUSE 


Commerce  Btdg. 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Bliss  Bookkeeping 

AND  

Office  Practice 


Bliss  System  of  Actual  Business 
Leads  all  others  published. 
Is  Actual  Business  from  the  Start, 
Saves  needless  work  for  teachers, 
Sells  twice  the  tuition. 

Seven  sets  in  the  course. 
Yet  each  set  furnished  separately. 
Seven  fully  equipped  offices 
That  develop  expert  office  help. 
Every  school  using  the  Bliss,  says 
"Mighty  fine  system."     Try  it. 

OUR  ADDRESS   IS 

THE  F.H.  BUSS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN 


SUCCESSFUL  COMMERCIAL  TEXTS 

The  perfect  contact  that  our  Commercial  Texts  establishes  between  them- 
selves and  the  student  constitutes  the  secret  of  their  enduring  success.  Some 
of  the  books  that  should  interest  you  at  this  time  are: 


Wholesale  Accounting 


An  intermediate  set  on  the  individual  business 
practice  plan.  It  follows  our  Lyon's  Book- 
keeping or  any  good  elementary  text.  Teaches 
business  as  business  is  done. 


Read's  Salesmanship 


Now  is  the  time  of  year  that  classes  in  this  new 
subject  are  being  formed.  This  book  provides 
for  class  room  needs  as  does  no  other.  It  is 
practical. 


Dictation  Studies 

A  book  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pui)il 
studying  shorthand.  It  places  the  acquiring  of 
speed  on  a  scientific  basis.  It  makes  the  dicta- 
tion period  a  period  of  real  speed  drill. 


Stenographer's  Business    Practice 

An  outfit  that  provides  material  for  daily  work. 
It  is  a  training  course,  not  a  reference  book  or 
a  series  of  lectures. 


Get  in   touch  with   us  at  once  in   regard  to  these  or  any  of  our  publications.      It  will  pie 
to   respond  promptly.      Address 


623  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 


131  East  23d  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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PITMAN  -  GRAPHIC 

SHORTHAND 

177.  Signs  to  indicate  the  combin- 
ation of  >•  with  preceding  curved  strokes 
are  obtained  by  writing  a  large  hook  in 
place  of  the  /-hook. 

203.  Any  full  length  stroke  may 
be  made  half  length  to  add  i  or  d. 

The  two  Pitman-Graphic  rules  above, 
learned  while  you  look,  cut  away  half  the 
time  required  to  learn  any  of"  the  older 
Pitmanic  Systems,  with  their  crazy  hook  and 
half-length  devices  and  e.xceptions. 

In  brevity  the  Pitmans  and  Pitman- 
Graphic  are  equal. 

Pitman-Graphic  turns  left-slants  to  the 
right,  gaining  20  per  cent,  in  speed,  be- 
cause of  the  facile,  graphic  motion  thus  se- 
cured. 

Investigation  Leads  to    Truth 

M.  SCOUGALE, 

Weatherford,  Texas 


A  Great  Triumph 


The 


greater  triumph 


There 


'ised   Cumitaniofi  is  even 
matter  of  shorthand  presentation  tha 

is  nothing  in  existence  to  compare  with  it.     With  ^„^..  „..  

there  is  no  reason  or  excuse  for  any  writer  of  shorthand  being 
anything  but  an  expert,  except  lack  of  gumption  to  make  the 
secrets  necessary  to  high  speed  and  accuracy  disclosed  in  this 
wonderful  book  his  own.  No  shorthand  reporter  who  desires  to 
be  up-to-date  in  his  profession  can  afford  to  be  without  a  copy.— 
Roy  P'.  Schdnnmaker.  Shorthand  Reporter,  220  Broadwai/.  N.  Y. 


The  Reporter's  Companion 

By  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome  B.  Howard 

Revised  and  Improved  Edition 
Cloth,    12  mo.,  $1.50  postpaid 


imination  copy  to  teach< 
xty-five  cents,  postpaid. 


of  .horlhand 


OtitslanJiiiti  fiiiliircs  of  t/ie  nfzu  book  are: 

Exact  and  comprehensive  lists  of  clashing  words. 

Thoro  and  complete  treatment  of  abbreviated  prefixes  and 

suffixes. 

An  original  and  thoro  consideration  of  the  wliole  subject  of 
phrase-writing  in  relation  both  to  the  grammatical  and  the  graphic 
structure  of  phrases. 

A  new  development  of  phrasing  by  transposition. 

A  new  and  important  development  of  phrasing  by  inter- 
section. , 


The  Phonographic  Institute  Company 


CliNCINNATI,  OHIO 


Benn  Pitman,  Founde 


Jerome  B.  Howard.  President 


Be  an  Expert  Accountant 

BE  ONE  OF  THE  FUTURE'S  BIG  MEN 


The  Dean  of  Our  School 

H.  WINFIELD  WRIGHT,  LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A. 

General  Practicioner  and  University  Lecturer  will 
prepare  you  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in  any 
state  and  to  practice  this  new  and  paying  profession. 
There  are  fewer  than  2000  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants in  the  entire  United  States.  Their  incomes 
range  from  $2,000  to  .$20,000  per  annum. 

COURSES: 

General  Accounting  and  Systematizing 
-    Cost  Accounting 
Auditing  and  Special  Investigations 
Business  Management 

Business  Law 
Advanced  Bookkeeping 

Tear  out  this  announcement,  write  your  name 
and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail  TODAY.  If 
interested  in  your  future,  you  will  find  our  response 
SANE,  LOGICAL  AND  CONVINCING. 


Wright  Extension  School  of  Accountancy 

922  Spruce  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE... 
ONLY  WAY 


SPEEDWA 


"Speedwa"  students  are  doing  so  much  better, 
that  there  is  no  comparison  with  the  Gregg.  —G.  N. 
Aiilt,  Yoiingsfowii,  Ohio. 

"The  "Speedwa"  class,  at  the  end  of  eight 
weeks,  took  new  matter  at  the  rate  of  100  words  a 
minute.  Gregg  and  all  other  systems  are  sinking  into 
insignificance,  and  will  soon  vanish  entirely.  "  —  Fnw» 
One  of  the  Chain  of  Brown's  Business  Colleges. 

"We  were  teaching  Benn  Pitman  prior  to  adopt- 
ing "Speedwa  Shorthand,  and  we  are  preparing  fte^f^r 
stenographers  in  from  two  to  three  months  less  time 
than  ever  before.  _We  have  also  taught  Gregg  Short- 
hand, and  Speedwa  Shorthand  is  far  superior  to  that 
system,  in  all  the  essentials  of  shorthand." — Wni.  M. 
Hopk-ins. 

"We  are  familiar  with  the  Pitman,  Graham,  and 
Gregg  systems,  and  we  know  that  the  reading  power 
of  Speedwa  Shorthand  is  at  least  150%  greater  than 
either  of  them.  "—./.  M.  Chnpmai). 

Scores  of  schools  are  taking  advantage  of  our  free 
correspondence  cour.se  to  teachers.  Why  not  you? 
Write  today. 


MODERN   PUBLISHING  CO. 

HAMMOND,  INDIANA 
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1916  EDITION 


Metropolitan    System   of   Bookkeeping 

By  W.  A.  SHEAFFER.  Ph.  B. 

Head  of  Commercial  Dept..  West  Division  High  School.  Milwaukee 
Instructor  of  Accounting.  Marquette  University-.  Milwaukee 


TEXT 

Complete     \ 
(Buckram)    ) 


ADAPTED  FOR 

Two  Year  H.  S.  Course 

One  Year  College  or  Univ.  Course 

Complete  Business  College  Course 


I  One  Year  H.  S.  Course 
PI     Jill  Prep,  for  Higher  Accounting  Course 

I  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Course 
.Extra Cloth)   I  i^ighj  'S,c\iOo\  Cour.se 

1  Secretarial  Course 

P    t   III     d  IV  \  Second  Year  of  H.  S.  Course 

"  One  Semester  of  University  Course 


Extra  Clothi    ; 


Advanced  Course;  any  elem't'ry  text 


Part  I 

avyPape 


I  One  Semester  H.  S.  Course 
I  One  Year  Junior  H.  S.  Course 
\  Elementary  Unit 
I  The  Stenographic  Course 
I  Continuation  Schools 


f  Second  Semester  of  H.'S.'Course 
Part  II         !  Intermediate  Unit 
iHeayyPaperi    i  Night  Classes 

I  Continuation  Schools 

I  Part  of  Third  Sem'r  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  7.  Part  ill   )  Wholesale  Hardware  Unit 

iHeavyPaperl     |   Night  ClaSSeS 

L  Continuation  Schools 

I  Part  of  Third  Sem'r  of  H.  S.   Course 
Set  8,  Part  III   I  Commission  Unit 

1  Heavy  Paper)    |  Night  ClaSSeS 

'^  Continuation  Schools 

I  Fourth  Semester  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  9.  Part  IV   I  Corporation,  Manufacturing  Unit 

(Heavy  Paperl     ,   Night  ClaSSeS 

1  Continuation  Schools 

In  addition  to  a  la-ge  number  of  other  adoptions.  M.  B.  S.  has  been 
adopted  for  use  in  Cornell  University,  Beloit  College.  DePaul 
University-College  of  Commerce,  and  Milwaukee  High 
Schools. 

A  FEW  FEATURES 

!.     Begins  with  a  familiar  and  interesting  subject— Cash. 

2.  New  subjects  are  developed  thoroughly,  and  in  logical  order. 

3.  There  is  no  abrupt  break,  or  attempt  to  teach  too  many  new 
things  at  once,  at  any  point  in  the  work. 

4.  The  thought  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasized. 

5.  Very  strong  in  splendid  exercises  throughout. 

6.  True  to  accounting  principles.  A  subject  that  is  too  difficult 
to  present  in  the  correct  way  is  not  presented  until  the  student  is 
ready  for  it. 

7.  Written  in  terse,  interesting,  and  clear  st>-le  by  an  author  who 
is  an  exceptionally  logical  thinker  and  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  student's  needs. 

h.     Adapted  for  class  assignments  or  the  individual  plan. 
i*.     It  has  immediately  taken  its  place  in  the  forefront  of  the 
small  group  of  meritorious  texts  for  the  subject. 

10.  The  1916  edition  is  a  model  of  the  bookmakers  art. 

11.  The  text  is  published  in  complete  and  divided  units  so  that 
any  possible  text  book  need,  from  the  briefest  night  course  to  a 
complete  college  course,  is  provided  for. 

One  of  the  Popular  *'  Metropolitan  Series  " 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


37  So.  Wabash  Ave 
CHICAGO 


200  Phelan  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Sherwin  Cody's  Letter  Writing 

With  Individual  Review  Check-up 
on  Spelling,  Grammar,  Punctuation 


facts  accurately 


Sherwin  Cody's  "How  to  Do  Business  by  Letter"  has  long  been 
the  most  successful  book  on  the  merket  in  teaching  letter  writing 
with  salesmanship,  letter  writing  as  the  first  step  in  advertising, 
letter  writing  that  makes  pupils  think  accurately  and  clearly  through 
having  as  exercises  facsimile  letters  to  be  answered  just  as  they 
would  have  in  the  business  office.  This  gives  the  real  Office  Practice 
IVTethod  of  teaching  letter   composition. 

Now  he  has  added  to  this  book  a  wonderfully  effective  and  very 
condensed  Individual  Review  Check-up  on  Spelling,  Grammar  and 
Punctuation  -  CONCENTRATING  on  JUST  THE  THINGS  RE- 
QUIRED IN  LETTER  WRITING,  giving  everv  pupil  an  INDI- 
VIDUAL CHECK-UP  devised  to  be  handled  wholesale  in  classes  up 
to  .50  at  a  time  automatically,  and  then  PROVING  THIS  ABILITV' 
TO  BUSINESS  MEN  so  as  to  FORCE  HIGHER  SALARIES  for 
such  as  deserve  them. 

Outfit  includes  Opening  Tests  (given  in  10  or  15  mins.  for  each 
subject,  placing  pupils  in  comparison  with  average  grammar  school 
graduates,  high  school  graduates,  and  business  office  employees), 
blanket  test  in  grammar  covering  all  principles  in  40  minutes,  and 
Final  Tests  scientifically  parallel  with  opening  tests  so  as  to  get  an 
accurate  measure  of  progress  for  each  pupil.  When  pupils  and 
teachers  KNOW  what  they  are  doing,  they  both  work  with  an 
EFFICIENCY  hitherto  unknown,  average  classes  advancing  from 
47  r  to  80'^  in  punctuation  in  10  hours,  from  55'  r  to  90V  in  spelling 
in    thirty    lessons,    from    52',/    to   77V     in    grammar  in  twenty-five 


SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH, 

1411  Security  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


SYSTEM 

:f  typewsitiks 
that  bec0rc3 

RAPID  DICTATI?:i 

Byrne  Steno  -Typewriting 
Three  at  a  Time 

Byrne  Steno-typewriting  stands  without  an  equal  in  the  class- 
room and  business  office.  It  does  what  other  systems  cannot  do:  it 
enables  the  student  to  successfully  master  machine  shorthand, 
touch  typewriting  and  pencil  shorthand  all  in  one  operation,  and  to 
learn  the  three  in  less  time  and  in  a  more  thorough  manner  than  he 
could  learn  any  other  method  of  machine  or  pencil  shorthand,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  no  other  machine  system  is  practical  with  a 
pencil,  and  no  other  pencil  system  practical  on  a  machine.  Besides 
this  three  in  one  advantage  Steno-tj'pe writing  has  others.  It  is  the 
most  legible  system  of  note  taking  in  use  and  is  very  rapid.  Its 
notes  are  interchangeable.  It's  a  great  time  saver  in  the  business 
office.  It  produces  more  and  better  letters  per  day.  Steno-type- 
wrlting  is  written  on  any  standard  typewriter,  no  special  machine 
to  buy  or  learn. 

Every  school  should  investigate  Steno-typewriting.  It  is  now 
taught  in  many  colleges  and  used  by  hundreds  of  stenographers. 
Its  efficiency  makes  it  a  time  saver  and  a  salary  raiser.  Steno- 
graphic experts  pronounce  it  the  logical  method  of  note  taking. 

Fill  in  and  mail  for  particulars. 

Name     

Occupation     

Address     

BYRNE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  27  E.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago.  Ill, 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  inckuling  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers  to  determine   its  value. 

Occupations.  By  Enoch  Burton  Go- 
win,  .Vsst.  Professor  of  Commerce, 
Xew  York  University,  and  William 
Alonzo  Wheateley,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Middletown,  Conn.  Published  by 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
Cloth,  35t  pages,  illustrated.  Price, 
$1.30. 

This  voluiTie  is  prepared  as  a  text- 
book on  \'ocational  Guidance,  and  is 
interesting  and  valuable  alike  to  par- 
ents and  teachers  who  have  the  suc- 
cessful adjustment  to  life's  work  at 
heart  of  their  children  or  pupils. 

Part  One  emphasizes  the  import- 
ance of  choosing  wisely  for  a  career. 
Part  Two  devotes  to  the  various  occu- 
pations such  as  farming,  business, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  the 
professions,  trades,  etc.  Part  Three 
endeavors  to  show  the  pupil  how  to 
select  his  life  work,  how  to  secure  em- 
ployment, etc. 

"A  right  start"  has  long  since  been 
conceded  to  be  important,  but  in  these 
days  of  intensity  and  complexity,  it  is 
invaluable.  This  volume  is  entertain- 
ing, instructive,  thought  provoking, 
stimulating,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
cautioninu   and   safeguarding. 


Fortunate  is  the  Ijoy  and  girl  who 
lives  today  and  coines  into  possession 
of  such  a  volume  of  suggestion,  infor- 
mation, and  advice,  for  when  the 
writer  of  this  review  was  of  high 
school  age  such  a  book  and  informa- 
tion was  unknown,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence much  valuable  time  was  lost 
in  Ijnding  out  the  things  herein  so  at- 
tractively presented. 


Just  Write  Guide.  Standard  Guide 
Co.,  841  Oakdale  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Price  25c. 

The  "Just  Write  Guide"  is  an  at- 
tachment to  slip  on  a  penholder  to 
keep  the  thumb  back  of  the  first 
finger,  and  it  succeeds  as  well  as  any 
device  we  have  ever  examined.  We 
can  recommend  it  for  the  exceptional 
pupil  who  has  dilficulty  in  penholding. 
It  is  well  made  and  will  fit  onto  the 
average  straight  holder.  It  consists 
of  little  discs  for  the  thumb  and  first 
linger  held  in  place  by  bands  about 
the   holder. 


Speedwa  Shorthand.  By  Edward  M. 
Cliartier,  Modern  Publishing  Co., 
Hammond,  Ind.  Cloth,  93  pages, 
illustrated,  price,  $2.00. 

Simplification  appears  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  this  new,  forward- 
moving,  light-line  system  of  short- 
hand. But  eleven  lessons  are  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  system.  It  is  a 
three-position  system  or  method  and 
the  characters  are  nearly  all  quite 
horizontal   and   made   rightward,   thus 


giving  it  the  appearance  of  exceptional 
ease  in  writing.  The  system  has  been 
in  process  of  evolution  a  number  of 
years  and  it  has  therefore  been  "tried 
out,"  so  to  speak,  while  in  process  of 
iniproveiTient. 


The  Administration  of  Industrial  En- 
terprises. By  Edward  D.  Jones, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  University  of  Michigan. 
Published  by  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York  City.  Cloth,  442 
pages.     Price,  $2.00. 

The  volume  is  devoted  particularly 
to  factory  practice  in  the  administra- 
tion of  industrial  enterprises,  chiefly 
that  of  manufacturing. 

Equipment  is  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  general  executive. 
Administrative  Organization  is  next 
presented  by  .discussing  scientific 
management  in  relation  to  underlying 
principles  and  administrative  practice. 
The  relations  of  labor  and  capital  are 
treated  practically,  sympathetically, 
and  with  a  vision.  Finally  the  process 
of  mercantile  distribution  is  pre- 
sented. 

"Throughout  this  book,"  the  author 
well  says  in  the  Preface,  "two  things 
have  been  held  in  mind;  to  trace  the 
application  of  the  scientific  method  in 
industry,  and  to  point  out  the  effi- 
ciency and  the  charm  of  an  economic 
policy  based  upon  welfare  and  ser- 
vice." 


The  Zaner  Handwriting 
Scales  and  Standards 
for  Grammar  Grades, 
High  Schools,  Etc. 

is  the  embodiment  of  helpfulness,  simplicity 
and  common  sense.  It  is  the  product  of 
penmen,  teachers,  supervisors,  superintend- 
ents and  pupils. 

It  provides  standards  as  well  as  means  for 
comparing  and  judging  handwriting.  It  is 
constructed  in  the  interests  of  the  learned 
and  teacher  as  well  as  the  reader  and  writer. 
It  shows  when  writing  is  poor,  passing,  or 
good. 

Capitals,  figures,  and  exercises  are  present- 
ed for  scaling  and  standardizing  process  and 
product. 

One  Scale  by  mail,  25  cents; 
per    dozen,    $1.28,    prepaid. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY, 

Penmanship  Specialists 
Columbus,  Ohio 


You  Can  Gain  an  Object 

by  carefully  laying  a  plan  — then  following  the 
plan.  Lack  of  money,  education,  experience, 
or  anything  of  this  nature  should  not  prevent 
you  from  possessing  the  things  you  dream 
about.  Less  dreaming  and  more  carefully 
planned  work  will  make  you  a  success. 

In  Securing  a  Penmanship  Education, 

money  is  the  usual  drawback ;  so,  suppose  you 
put  $2  each  week  in  bank  for  a  penmanship 
course.  In  two  years  you  would  have  $228. 
Tuition  for  one  year  in  the  Zanerian  College 
of  Penmanship  is  $110,  room  rent,  laundry  and 
stationery  would  amount  to  about  $88,  and  you 
could  no  doubt  work  for  your  board  in  a  res- 
taurant as  others  are  doing,  making  one  year 
cost  you  about  $198,  or  $30  less  than  you 
could  save  in  two  years. 

Begin  Now  and  Let  Nothing  Sidetrack  You 

It  will  enable  you  to  pursue  a  course  in  pen- 
manship and  engrossing  in  the 


Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Draw    Your  Own   Conclusions 

— of  the  "logic"  from  the  Facts 


ON  the  right  we  present  a  letter  which  the 
publishers  of  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand  are  cir- 
culating broadly,  industriously,  almost  fever- 
ishly, under  the  heading  "The   Only   Logical 

System." 

Such  conclusive  evidence  does  not  come  trick- 
ling through  in  every  mail !  It  must  needs  be 
exploited — and  explained  afterwards,  if  necessity 
arises. 

We  are  generously  giving  this  space  to  Pitman 
advertising  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  contrast 
between  fiction  and  fact,  as  will  appear  presently. 

The  Pitman  publishers  obviously  do  not  know 
that  there  are  such  things  as  the  records  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  New  York  State, 
although  they  have  been  on  the  ground  in  New 
York  City  for  a  good  many  years  and  ought  to 
know.  The  table  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner 
will  perhaps  enlighten  them.  This  table  gives  the 
results  of  the  New  York  State  Regents  Shorthand 
I  Examination  of  the  Gregg  and  Pitman  classes  in 
the  White  Plains,  New  York,  High  School,  to 
which  Mr.  York  refers. 

An  extended  analysis  of  the  figures  is  hardly 
necessary;  they  tell  the  unmistakable   story  of 


Statement  of  Opinion 


Mr.  C.  A.  Pitn 


Isa 

ac  Pitman 

New   York 

City.-        ' 

Dear 

Sir: 

Yo 

u    mav    be 

interested    to    kno\ 

V    that    I 

have 

taught     the     Gregg     light-lin 

e     short- 

hand 

in  Ithaca 

ind   also   one   year 

n   White 

Plain 

s,  and   aft< 

r  these  experience 

>    I    have 

ac  Pitman  Shortha 

id   is  the 

only 

logical  sys 

em  to  teach.      My 

studen-s 

learn 

to  write  a 

ccurately   and   thus 

are  able 

to    read    their 

notes,    a    thing    wh 

ich    thev 

were 

not  able  to  do  in   mv   hght-li 

le   sliort- 

hand 

classes.    It 

White  Plains  I  ha 

d  a  class 

ot  Is 

lac  Pitman 

and  one  of  light-li 

ne  short- 

hand 

and  in  the  seven  or  eight  te; 

ts  I  gave 

both 

rlasses.  the 

Isaac  Pitman  class 

won  out 

in    both    speed 

and    accuracv.      It 

is    this 

latter 

element 

that     especially     commends 

voiir 

svstem    tf 

me.       Anvone    c 

in     write 

shorthand    fast. 

but    the  important 

thing   is 

the    r 

eading   for 

transcription. 

Ve 

y  truly   vours. 

(Signed)    G.    M. 

Y'ORK- 

Statement  of  Facts 


KI-SULTS    OF    N.  Y.    STATE    REGENTS   SHORTH.-VNl)  I 

EXAMINATION  AT  WHITE  PLAINS  HIGH 

SCHOOL,  1916 


Name  of  Student 
^^  illiam    Tobyansen 
Flora  T.  Sonberg 
Fred  F.  Wanstall 
William  T.  Rogers 
Aroos  Benneyan 
Margaret  A.  Vasey 
Mildred  Townsend 


GREGG  CLASS 


Grade 
94 
86 
81 
80 
75 
72 
67 
Average:     79.2'; 


ISAAC  PITMAN  CLASS 


Eva  Roemmele 
Marion  Alle\ 
L.  Burton  CjbSin 
James  Connors 
Lillian  Sbapiro 
Dorothy  Hill 
Gladys  Bender 
Edwin  Paul 
Frances  Flanagan 
Adella  Knenstlinger 


Grayce  Shay   -  62 

Average:     Tift 
Percentage  of  superiority  of  Gregg  over  Pitman,  11^ 


Gregg  success   and  Pitman  failure,  in  spite   of 
the  fact  that  the  Gregg  class  was  instructed  by  a 
teacher  of  long  experience  with  Pitman  but  who 
:iad  no  experience  in  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand. 
They  show  that — 

The  Gregg  students  made  the  two  highest 
grades,  94  '  and  86  '  (tht?  highest  Pitman  student 
made  83:;). 

The  average  of  the  Gregg  students  was  79.2'^; 
the  Pitman,  7H- 

The  Gregg  class  averaged  more  than  11^  higher 
than  the  Pitman. 

But  why  continue?— the  conclusions  are  in- 
escapable. 

The  whole  incident  of  this  Pitman  advertising  is 
a  forceful  illustration  of  the  peculiar  methods  of 
the  publishers  of  the  old-time  s;  stems  in  their 
efforts  to  stop  the  onward  sweep  of  the  shorthand 
reform.  But  it  discloses  an  amazing  lack  of  fore- 
sight. For  it  must  be  evident  to  anyone  who  can 
think,  that  a  statement  of  this  kind  would  be 
challenged  immediately  by  the  thousands  of  teach- 
ers and  schools  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  whose 
own  personal  experience  is  completely  at  variance 
with  that  mentioned  in  the  Pitman  advertising. 

The 
GREGG    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

Nine    >  orh  Chiin<io  San  Francisco 
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Every  World's  Record  in  Typewriting 

Is  Held  By  Exponents  of  Balanced  Hand  Methods  


Miss  Margaret  B.   Owen,  ]Vorld's  Professional  Champion 

At  the  Sixty-Ninth  Regiment  Armory,  October  16,  1916,  Miss  Margaret  1>.  Owen  won  the  World's  Profes- 
sional Typewriting  Championship  for  the  third  time,  setting  a  new  World's  Record  of  137  net  words  a  minute  for 
one  hour.  Miss  Owen's  opinion  of  "A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  is  most  valuable  to  teachers  who 
wish  to  give  their  pupils  the  advantages  of  "the  best  typewriting  text-book."  Miss  Owen  practised  all  the 
exercises  of  "A  Practical  Course.  "     Her  opinion  of  the  book  is  as  follows: 

"Touch  typewriting  can  be  more  easily  and  quickly  acquired  by  going  from  the  outside  keys  toward  the  center.  It  is  the 
natural  method  of  learning  the  keyboard  and  prevents  the  beginner  from  being  inaccurate.  I  recommend  Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith's 
'Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  as  the  best  typewriting  text-book   for  those   who_  wish   to  become  rapid,  accurate 

touch  typists."  —  Marsartt  B.  Owen,    Warlti'i  I'roUsmn.jl  Champion. 


Miss  Hortense  S.  Stollnitz,    World's  Amateur  Champion 

At  the  same  time  and  place.  Miss  Hortense  S. Stollnitz  won  the  World's  Amateur  Typewriting  Champion- 
ship, writing  137  net  words  in  a  minute  for  thirty  minutes  and  setting  a  new  World's  Amateur  Record.  Miss 
Stollnitz  is  also  the  holder  of  the  World's  Novice  Record  of  114  net  words  a  minute  for  fifteen  minutes.  This 
record  was  made  after  less  than  twelve  months'  study  of  typewriting.  Miss  Stollnitz  first  learned  touch  type- 
writing from  "A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  at  the  Bay  Ridge  High  School. 

You  Can  Buy  a  LARGER,  but  You  Cannot  Buy  a  BETTER  Book. 

Twelfth  Edition y  Revised  and  Enlarged.       Price,  Stiff  Paper  Covers,  60c;  Cloth,  85c. 
Teacher's  Examination  Copy,  postpiad,  40c  and  57c  respectively. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  street,   NEW  YORK 


Best  Books  on  Spanish 

Used  and  recommended  by  the  Berlitz,  Cortina 
and  Language  Phone  Method  Schools 


Hugo's  Simplified  Spanish.  An  Easy  and  Rapid  Way  of 
Learning  Spanish.    Cloth,  $1.20. 

np  cloth.  50c.     With 

of    Commercial    Correspondence,    in    French, 
ih,  and  Italian.     500  pp..  cloth.  $2.00. 

Spanish  Business  Interviews.    96  pp.,  cloth,  50c. 

Pitman's  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Spanish,  267 
pp..  Sl.OO. 

Spanish  Commercial  Reader.    170  pp..  cloth.  $1.00. 

"('<ni/aitis  many  articles  which  are  brief,  but  rich  in  facts,  de- 
tails, import  and  export  figures,  so  arranged  as  to  eliminate 
inomiiiitiif     .     .     .     the  best  Spa^iiJfh    Com-mercml   Reader." —South 

Anierirari.  Neiv  York. 

Manual  of  Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence.  328  pp.. 
cloth,  gilt.  $1.35.  By  G.  R.  McDonald.  Contains  an  extensive 
selection  of  commercial  letters  in  Spanish  and  tn  English,  with 
footnotes. 

English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English  Commercial  Diction- 
ary.    Cloth,  gilt.  660  pp..  $1.50.      By  G.  R.  Macdonald.     A 
complete  work  of  reference  for  students  and  teachers. 
"A   valuable  loork  of  reference  and  thoroughly  up-to-date."  — The 

South  Ameriran,  Netv   York. 


Taquigrafia  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman.      Being  an  Adapta- 
tion of  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand  to  Spanish.    Cloth,  gilt.  $1.25. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  W.  45th  Street  -  NEW  YORK 


Seventh  Revised  Edition  Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 

Style  Book  of  Business  English 

Including  Duties  of  a  Private  Secretary, 
Card  Indexing  and  Record-Filing. 

By  H.  W.  HAMMOND  and  MAX  J.  HERZBERG 

"Your  'Style  Book  of  Business  English'  is  the  only 
text  that  I  know  of  that  contains  completely  and  in 
lesson  form  all  points  on  business  correspondence  need- 
ed by  students  of  stenography,  bookkeeping  and 
typewriting. "  — Leo.  P.  Callan,  St.  John's  College, 
Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

"I  have  just  completed  a  review  and  comparison  of 
a  number  of  books  dealing  with  business  corres- 
pondence for  secondary  schools,  and  I  find  not  one  of 
them  equal  to  your  'Style  Book  of  Business  English' 
in  respect  to  the  amount  of  information  given  and  the 
thorough  follow-up  devices  to  test  the  pupils '  mastery 
of  the  various  topics  discussed.  Other  features,  es- 
pecially your  treatment  of  Letters  of  Application,  are 
entirely  original  and  very  suggestive.  It  seems  to  me 
just  the  book  we  need  to  train  competent  office 
assistants.  "  — Jos.  B.  Wadleigh,  Teacher  of  English, 
Hackeiisack,  (N.  J.)  High  School. 

Cloth,    Gilt,   272  Pages.      Price,    8Sc. 
Teacher's  examination  copy,  57c. 

Mention  School.  Specimen  Pages  on  Re^iue.-it. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  West  45th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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VOLUME  XXII 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  FEBRUARY,  1917 


NUMBER  VI 


The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Columbus,  O..  Post  Office  as  2inl  Class  Matttr 

C.  P.  Zaxer,  -----  Editor 
E.  W.  Blo5EK.  -  -  r.uiiness  Manager 
Zaxer  &  Bloser.  Publishers  and  Owners 

PiiMished  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  X.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows: 
Teacliers'  Professional  Edition,  $1.00  a  year. 
Student?*  PL-iimanship  Edition,  75  cents  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  20  cents  extra;  Caiiad 
ian  subscriptions  10  cents  extra). 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  40  pages,  8  pages  of  whici 
are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance,  Mathe- 
matics. English,  Law,  Typewriting.  Advertis- 
ing. Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments  spec- 
ially suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  principal; 
and  proprietors. 

The  .Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contairs 
32  pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professioi.al 
Edition,  less  the  8  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suit-jd 
to  students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship. 
Engrossing.  Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of 
the   Professional   Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interests  of  Business 
Education  and  Penmansliip.  It  purposes  to 
inspire  and  instruct  Ijoth  pupil  and  teacher, 
and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged 
in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
institutions   of   commercial   education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  ad- 
vance, il  possible),  and  lie  careful  to  give  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many 
nals  each  issue  througli  negligence  on  the 
part  of  subscribers.  Postmasters  are  not  al- 
?d  to  forward  journals  unless  postage  is 
sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Subscribers.     If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 

;ipt  of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 

copy    of   the   journal    you    receive   as    sufficient 

■  'ence  that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by 
the  10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  applica- 
tion. The  BrsiNESs  Enuc.ATOR  is  purchased  and 
read  by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do 
among  those  interested  in  business  education 
and  penmanship  in  the  United  States,  Canada. 
England,  and  nearly  every  country  on  the 
globe.  It  circulates,  not  alone  among  business 
college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils,  but 
among  principals  of  commercial  depart- 
ments of  High  and  Normal  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, as  well  as  among  office  workers,  home 
students,  etc. 

Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 
sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.  Sample  copies  furnished  to  as- 
sist in  securing  subscriptions. 


THE  1916  FEDERATION 

'1  he  l'J16'  Convention  of  The  Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion, held  in  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
Dec.  27-30.  1916,  is  now  a  matter  of 
history.  It  was  a  very  successful 
meeting-  because  it  was  harmonious 
and  forward  moving.  Neither  the  at- 
tendance nor  the  programs  were  up 
to  high  water  marks,  but  in  other  par- 
ticulars it  was  a  delightful  gathering 
of  co-workers. 

It  was  reorganized  under  two  in- 
stead of  six  divisions:  The  Private 
Commercial  School  Department  and 
The  Public  Commercial  School  De- 
partment, both  operating  under  the 
.yeneral  supervision  of  The  National 
Commercial   Teachers'   Federation. 

Round  tables  comprising  Penman- 
ship. Shorthand,  Bookkeeping,  Steno- 
typy.  Etc..  will  be  formed  as  sub- 
divisions of  the  two  main  sections. 

The  outlook  was  never  better,  if 
quite  so  good,  for  the  Federation  and 
all  interests  concerned. 

A  more  extended  report  from  the 
discriininating  pen  of  Carl  C.  Mar- 
shall appears  in  the  Professional  Ed- 
ition of  this  number  of  the  Business 
Educator. 

A  report  of  the  Penmanship  appears 
elsewhere. 


THE   OSLER   LIMIT 

Now  that  the  famous  Doctor  Osier 
is  out  of  the  country,  many  timid 
souls  are  decrying  his  famous  pro- 
nouncement. But  it  holds  good  never- 
theless. The  average  man  does  cease 
to  hatch  ideas  and  initiative,  even  be- 
fore rather  than  after  he  is  forty-five 
years  of  age.  The  truth  is  too  many, 
far,  far  too  many,  cease  to  grow  men- 
tally as  soon  as  they  cease  to  grow 
physically.  In  other  words,  they  be- 
come "sot  in  their  ways"  and  cease  to 
think  new  thoughts,  see  new  visions, 
or  dream  new  dreams. 

These  retarded  human  units  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  forty-five  are 
counterbalanced  by  as  many  betvveen 
forty-five  and  sixty-five  who  continue 
to    grow   and    thus    keep    the    average 


from  falling  even  lower  than  forty; 
five. 

The  courageous  doctor  was  speak- 
ing of  conditions  and  facts  as  they 
were  and  not  as  they  should  be.  Each 
individual  holds  within  himself  the 
key  to  limitation  or  to  power;  to 
cease  growing  at  thirty  or  forty  or  to 
continue  to  grow  after  sixty,  seventy 
and  even  eighty,  if  he  lives  that  long 
in  years  and  intellect. 

Not  years  but  enthusiasm  to  tackle 
new  ideas  determines  one's  age  in 
units  of  service.  It  is  up  to  each 
whether  the  average  is  below  or  above 
forty-five,  and  whether  one  grows  or 
merely  goes  at  any  given  age  between 
when  one  awakens  intellectually  and 
spiritually  or  sleeps  the  final  mortal 
nap  called  death.  For  death  nips 
when  one  naps,  mentally,  spiritually, 
i.ir  physically. 

Here's  to  the  doctor  who  had  the 
insight  and  courage  to  say  that  which 
so  many  either  lacked  knowledge  or 
fearlessness  to  utter!  It  is  up  to  each 
of  us  to  prove  the  rule  by  falling  be- 
low or  rising  above  the  average,  if  we 
are  either  above  or  below. 


ADVISE  US 

If  the  present  high  cost  of  paper 
continues  it  may  become  necessary 
for  us  to  increase  the  subscription 
price  of  the  Business  Educator,  raise 
the  advertising  rates,  or  reduce  the 
number  of  pages  or  the  size  of  them. 
Which  shall  it  be? 

We  are  hoping  that  none  of  these 
changes  will  be  necessary,  and  we  do 
not  intend  to  cheapen  or  reduce  the 
size  of  our  product  if  we  can  help  it. 

You  can  aid  by  soliciting  subscrip- 
tions, advertising,  or  contributing. 

Commercial  training  is  commanding 
attention  and  we  do  not  desire  to  take 
any  backward  step,  hence  this  inquiry 
and  statement  of  prospective  condi- 
tions or  changes. 
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ENTHUSIASM    IS    CONTAGIOUS 

J.  A.   Savage,   Supervisor  of   Writing, 

Omaha   Public   Schools 

This  seems  lo  be  a  favorite  saying 
with  penmen,  for  many  of  them  use 
these  words  in  their  courses  of  les- 
sons in  the  penmanship  journals.  Of 
all  the  studies  in  the  school  curriculum, 
there  is  none  to  which  this  axiom  ap- 
plies more  than  in  the  teaching  of 
writing.  The  teacher  who  is  really 
enthusiastic  in  the  teaching  of  writing, 
who  has  confidence  in  her  wori<,  who 
believes  in  penmanship,  who  knows 
her  subject  and  keeps  her  class  mov- 
ing, brings  about  improvement  and 
results  undreamed  of  by  the  teacher 
who  lacks  enthusiasm. 

There  is,  however,  something  about 
enthusiasm  that  is  undefinable.  The 
personality  of  the  teacher  enters  so 
vitally  into  her  teaching  and  her  way 
of  handling  classes  that  it  is  dillicult 
to  say  just  how  each  one  should  do  to 
show  enthusiasm.  We  know  teachers 
who  are  enthusiastic  and  who  get  re- 
markable results  in  writing  (and  in 
other  subjects  as  well)  who  count, 
explain,  criticise,  and  keep  everybody 
gingered  up  continuously.  Some  other 
teachers  who  imitate  her  methods  fail 
utterly  in  their  attempts  to  get  de- 
sired results. 

AVe  know  others  whose  enthusiasm 
IS  expressed  in  an  entirely  different 
manner;  teachers  who  are  quiet,  who 
say  little  but  who  show  by  a  few 
softly  spoken  words  and  by  facial  ex- 
pression, their  deep  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  whose  pupils  work  like 
Trojans  and  make  wonderful  progress 
in  writing.  Their  imitators,  those  who 
try  to  use  the  same  methods  in  teach- 
ing, are  likely  to  have  little  if  any 
success  in  stirring  up  interest  in  pen- 
manship practice. 

Personality  enters  into  the  teaching 
of  writing  to  a  wonderful  degree.  We 
do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression 
that  teacher;  of  writing  are  always 
like  the  proverbial  poets,  "born,  not 
made,"  but  that  one  who  tries  to  imi- 
tate the  manner  of  another  who  brings 
about  good  results  in  teaching  can 
have  no  assiirance  that  she  will  have 
the  same  degree  of  success.  As  before 
suggested,  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  brings  about  the  degree  of 
success  or  failure  which  is  shown  in 
the  efforts  of  her  pupils.  While  every 
teacher  may  imitate  in  some  respects 
the  methods  of  the  other  successful 
teachers,  and  get  much  good  there- 
from, it  is  after  all  the  individuality  of 
the  teacher  herself  that  counts  for 
most  before  her  classes.  A  pleasing 
personality  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
the  ability  to  get  the  good  will  and 
confidence  of  the  children  are  of 
major  importance  and  the  first  re- 
quirements of  the   successful   teacher. 

We  had  the  pleasure  recently  of 
listening  to  an  interesting  address  by 
a  well  known  educator  who  said 
among  other  things,  that  every  teach- 
er should  cultivate  a  pleasing  person- 
ality and  impart  enthusiasm  to  her 
pupils.  W'e  believe  that. any  teacher 
who  really  wishes  to  do  so  CAN  de- 
velop  a  pleasing  personality   and   en- 


thusiasm. She  cannot,  however,  de- 
\tliip  enthusiasm  by  simply  being 
willing  to  do  so.  Enthusiasm  comes 
to  the  writing  teacher  not  only 
through  a  desire  and  an  effort  to  have 
it,  but  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
study  of  penmanship,  the  acquiring  of 
a  good  handwriting,  and  the  thorough 
knowing  of  this  important  subject. 
The  author  of  a  well  known  system 
of  writing  says  that  it  is  an  aphorism 
that  teachers  cannot  teach  success- 
fully that  which  they  do  not  know. 
This  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter. 
If  the  teacher  knows  the  subject  of 
penmanship  well,  she  will  enjoy  teach- 
ing it,  she  will  be  enthusiastic. 

Without  any  special  efTort  on  her 
part  to  have  it  do  so,  her  enthusiasm 
will  effervesce  and  overflow,  her  pu- 
pils will  catch  the  spirit,  and  she  will 
have  little  trouble  in  bringing  about 
results  in  their  writing  that  are  really 
worth  while. 


WHY? 


The  question  was  recently  asked: 
"Why  change  from  free  to  rest  arm 
movement  in  the  second  and  third 
grades? 

The  Yankee  answer  might  well  be 
"Why  not  change?"  The  child  changes 
verj-  materially  in  size,  capacity,  and 
limitation,  and  his  employments  need 
to  change  in  volume,  intensity,  and 
quality  to  correspond. 

Small  writing  requires  more  inten- 
sified effort  than  large  writing;  hence 
the  need  of  larger  writing  for  children 
than  adults.  Large  writing  requires 
larger  movements  than  small  writing; 
therefore  the  need  of  sliding  rather 
than  resting  the  arm  on  the  desk. 

Small  writing  is  more  intensive  than 
large  writing,  and  as  a  consequence  it 
is  more  repressive  and  restrictive; 
suppressing  breathing  and  restricting 
freedom.  Spontaniety  is  the  law  of 
childhood;  large  writing  aflfords 
quicker  response  to  mental  stimula- 
tion than  small  writing  because  it  in- 
volves less  skill — fewer  nerve  connec- 
tions. 

Health,  Language,  and  Motor  Di- 
rection are  all  served  in  a  larger  meas- 
ure through  large,  free  writing  than 
through  small,  restrictive  writing,  so 
far  as  concerns  childhood.  And  who 
will  say  it  may  not  also  be  true  of 
adult  learning? 


While  a  student  at  the  Boston  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Arthur  W.  Lea- 
vitt  subscribed  for  THE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR.  Later  he  became  a 
pupil  of  C.  E.  Doner  at  the  Salem 
Normal  School.  Now  he  is  head  of 
the  Commercial  Department,  Roches- 
ter High  School,  Rochester,  N.  H., 
and  has  again  favored  us  with  his 
suliscription,  this  time  for  the  Teach- 
ers' Professional  Edition.  Thus  they 
progress  and  evidently  the  B.  E.  helps 
along  the  way,  or  they  would  not  send 
sliekels  to  pay  subscriptions  and  let- 
ters conveying  good  will  and  encour- 
agement to  the  pulilishers. 


Hear  Mr.  Zaner: 

You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  I 
am  getting  along  nicely  with  Penman- 
ship in  our  schools.  The  teachers  are 
interested  and  are  doing  their  best. 
(.)ne  of  our  Superintendents,  however, 
has  been  reading  after  Thorndike,  and 
has  become  thoroughly  inoculated 
with  the  theory  that  the  pupil  should 
learn  to  write  by  writing,  rather  than 
by  the  building  up  of  penmanship  by 
practice  of  letter  exercises  and  letter 
forms.  In  other  words,  he  learns  by 
analytical,  rather  than  synthetical, 
penmanship. 

I  have  brought  to  his  attention  the 
argument  against  such  a  position,  as 
set  forth  in  your  manuals,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  something  additional; 
something  in  concrete  form,  and  apart 
from  the  instructional  features  of  the 
manuals.  If  you  have  reports  from 
any  schools  that  have  tried  out  the 
Thorndike  idea,  showing  results,  they 
would  be  helpful  and  convincing. 
Please  also  let  me  have  the  names  of 
any  publishers  of  penmanship  litera- 
ture of  the  kind  mentioned,  that  I  may 
secure  copies  of  their  texts  for  com- 
parative  criticism. — O.  W.  E. 

Theoretically,     learn     to     write     by 
writi+ig  is   right,   but  it   takes   a   great 
deal  more  knowledge  to  teach  writing 
by  that  method  than  the  course  com- 
monly   pursued.      It    means    that    all 
writing  must  be  done  under  favorable 
conditions  and  that  all  writing  needs 
to  be  criticised,  suggestively  and  con-  . 
cretely.      It    means    that    the    teacher* 
must  lje  able  to  distinguish  the  differ-  i 
ence    Iietween    the    essential    and    the  4 
nonessential;    and    the    difference    be-l 
tween  formality  and  individuality.  I 

I  know  of  no  place  where  they  are  J 
teaching    writing    by    the    Thorndyke ' 
plan.      They   are    using   his    charts   to  ;. 
criticise  form  in  the  upper  grades.    He 
has  no  plan  for  teaching  writing,  but 
for  criticising  writing  instead  after  it 
IS  done. 

Theoretically,  no  one  can  teach  any- 
thing. The  best  teaching  is  that  which 
conditions  things  for  the  learner. 
School  life  is  but  arranging  materials 
so  the  learning  may  take  place,  but 
practically  it  does  not  work  out  so 
easily,  because  conditions  are  not  or- 
dered in  the  light  of  penmanship,  as 
they  are  in  the  light  of  other  subjects. 
The  larger  writing  is  kept  in-  the  be- 
ginning gradfs.  the  less  drill  neces- 
sary. And  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  fall  ' 
too  quickly  in  size  and  rightly  super- 
vised in  the  grades  following,  less 
drill  is  necessary,  if  any  at  all. — Editor.    ' 
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Practical  Writing  for  Practical 
People 

By  C.  SPENCER  CHAMBERS 

Director  Commercial  Education.  Covington,  Ky. 


FOREWORD 

Feeling  there  has  been  a  long-felt 
'K-ed  for  a  course  of  short  lessons  in 
iaisiness  writing,  deviating  in  con- 
struction, but  not  to  the  extent  of 
i'L-ing  revolutionary  or  totally  dis- 
lureeing  with  the  present  trend,  this 
iMurse  is  presented  without  an  apol- 
•  '-y  for  its  digression. 

Many  exercises  will  be  given  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  movement 
and  cultivating  form  simultaneously, 
which  are  delusive  when  considered 
difficult,  before  practice.  Haltering 
the  runaway  and  advancing  the  slug- 
gish and  balky  movements  have  been 
given  especial  attention,  by  drills,  not 
onU-  on  letters,  but  combinations  lead- 
ing to  practical  joinings,  so  univer- 
sally used  in  signatures. 

While  many  in  the  past  have  over- 
lahniced  their  practicability  by  an 
I  \  cr-abundance  of  theory,  these  les- 
.-MiKs  will  no  doubt  be  criticised  from 
the  opposite  standpoint,  without  in- 
jury either  to  the  feelings  of  their 
sponsor  or  degeneracy  to  the  hand- 
writing of  the   critic. 

Hints 

Hints  sometimes  being  more  effec- 
tive than  mandatory  statements,  and 
not  so  offensive  when  unbelieved,  the 
t  'llowing  suggestions  are  made: 

Pen  points  are  easily  put  out  of 
>.  lunmission,  being  of  a  delicate  con- 
.-truction.  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  bottom  of  the  ink  well. 

F.ffort  should   not  be  scattered. 


Take  the  copies  as  they  come,  be- 
cause all  letters  or  words  are  preced- 
ed by  an  e.xercise  involving  one  lOr 
more  basic  principles. 

In  order  that  a  free  movement  may 
not  be  retarded,  roll  up  the  right 
shirt  sleeve,  taking  care  not  to  bind 
the  muscles. 

Occasionally  study  form  by  closing 
the  eyes,  passing  in  review  before  the 
"mind's  eye"  all  the  letters.  Only  by 
accident  can  a  better  letter  be  exe- 
cuted than  can  be  conceived. 

.•V  little  practice  each  day  is  better 
than  much  once  in  a  week.  It  is  the 
drop  day  by  day  and  not  the  annual 
Hood  which  causes  the  stone  to  dis- 
appear. 

When  too  much  speed  is  applied, 
form  takes  flight,  and  when  move- 
ment grows  sluggish  quality  of  line 
becomes  poor;  therefore,  strike  a 
happy  medium. 

Practice  without  the  practitioner's 
criticism  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Materials 
Paper.  Use  white,  'j  inch  ruled 
paper,  having  both  the  qualities  of 
firmness  and  smoothness,  so  as  not 
to  have  picking  of  line  or  blurring  of 
lines  when  making  retraced  exercises. 
When  placing  the  paper  on  the  desk, 
see  that  the  adjustment  is  such  that 
the  top  of  the  sheet  is  approximately 
parallel  with  an  imaginary  line  run- 
ning from  the  lower  left  corner,  to 
the  upper  right  corner  of  the  desk. 
A  blotter  under  the  hand  will  prove 
Itself  of  much  value. 


Pen.  A  good  quality  of  line  for 
business  writing  can  be  produced  by 
using  a  Zanerian  Business  Pen  or  Gil- 
lott's  11)66. 

A  holder  having  a  rubber  or  cork 
tip  is  more  preferable  than  one  of 
metal,  but  if  the  student  be  under 
personal  instruction,  the  teacher 
should  be  permitted  to  select  the  pen. 

Ink.  A  freel}-  flowing  ink  is  neces- 
sar3-  to  get  results.  Many  profes- 
sional penmen  use  Zanerian  India  Ink 
diluted,  on  account  of  its  black,  per- 
manent line,  not  a  resultant  of  com- 
mon  ink. 

In  purchasing  materials,  bear  in 
niind  the  cheapest  is  the  most  costly 
in  the  end,  but  do  not  construe  this 
to  mean  extravagance. 

Position 

Much  consideration,  at  the  present 
time,  is  given  to  a  healthful  writing 
position.  For  the  benefit  of  those  not 
knowing  the  proper  position  of  the 
different  members  of  the  body  while 
being  used  in  this  art.  each  will  be 
described  separately.  In  studying  this 
architectural  plat  of  "the  house  we 
live  in,"  figuratively  speaking,  pro- 
gression will  be  made  from  the  foun- 
dation  upward. 

Feet.  The  feet  should  rest  flat  on 
the  floor  with  the  heels  directly  under 
the  knees,  thus  placing  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  limbs  in  a  norma!  state. 
This  rule  is  not  so  iron-clad  but  what 
a  slight  shifting  of  the  feet,  from  time 
to  time,  may  be  made  if  the  practice 
periods  are  long. 

Body.  Sit  as  far  back  as  possible, 
ii  a  re,gulation  seat  is  used.  Bend  for- 
ward from  the  hips,  keeping  the  spine 
straight  preventing  sluggishness  of 
mind,  the  result  of  a  poor  blood  cir- 
culation. When  the  spine  is  curved 
forward  the  chest  is  concaved  to  the 
extent  of  the  dorsal  curvature,  there- 
fore preventing  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  air  entering  the  lungs. 

Arms.    The  arms  should  rest  on  the 
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desk  at  about  right  angles.  When  the 
l)ody  is  tilted  forward,  the  left  arm 
acts  as  its  support,  and  at  no  time 
should  the  natural  weight  of  the 
body,  so  leaning,  be  placed  on  the 
front  of  the  desk.  By  the  proper 
placement  of  this  weight,  the  right 
arm  in  which  the  physical  mechanism 
IS  incased,  propelled  hy  the  dynamic 
brain  force,  will  have  greater  freedom 
which  is  an  essential  element  in 
bringing  about  a  good  quality  of  rapid 
writing. 

Bend  the  right  arm  so  the  point  of 
the  pen,  when  on  the  paper,  will  be 
directly  in  front  of  the  center  of  the 
body,  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  inches 
from  the  eyes.  If  the  above  described 
position  of  the  arms  is  used,  the  el- 
bows will  extend  off  of  the  edge  of 
the  desk  aliout  an  inch. 

Hands.  The  left  hand  holds  the 
paper  stationary',  and  slips  it  forward 


iifti;r  each  line  has  been  completed. 
Better  results  may  be  acquired  by 
slipping  the  paper  forward,  than  by 
pulling  the  hand  closer  to  the  body 
after  the  execution  of  each  line. 

The  right  hand  holds  the  much 
talked  of  implement  of  production, 
the  adjustment  of  which  must  be  ac- 
curate to  a  nicety,  as  the  pen's  posi- 
tion is  one  of  the  important  requisites 
to  a  high-class  product. 

Place  the  forefinger  slightly  bent 
on  top  of  the  holder,  then  place  the 
tip  of  the  thumb  against  the  holder, 
half  way  between  the  end  and  first 
joint  of  the  forefinger.  Next,  place 
the  first  joint  of  the  second  finger 
opposite  to  the  tip  of  the  thumb,  and 
at  the  same  time  turn  under  the  third 
and  fourth  fingers,  so  as  to  carry  the 
natural  weight  of  the  hand  along  on 
•their  nails.  If  the  holder  lightly 
gripped,    crossing    a    little    below    the 


third  joint  of  the  first  finger,  points 
over  the  right  shoulder  when  the 
wrist  is  parallel  with,  but  not  touch- 
ing the  desk,  the  pen  position  prob- 
lem is  solved. 

Head.  .\s  previously  stated,  the 
eyes  should  never  be  nearer  than 
fourteen  inches  from  the  paper.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  get  the  eyes  closer  on 
account  of  defective  vision,  '  short 
periods  of  practice  should  be  indulged 
in.  Vision  and  spine  determine  the 
position  of  the  head.  Farsightedness 
and  backbone  will  not  only  make  you 
a  penman,  but  a  success  in  any  under- 
taking. 

Strike  a  writing  position,  relax  the 
muscles  and  ask  yourself  the  test 
question,  "Will  all  of  the  vital  organs 
function  properly?"  If  you  can  give 
an  aflirmative  answer,  ink  and  brains 
are  ready  to  be  compounded  in  the 
mortar  of  hard  work. 


Plate  I.  ibis  is  the  direct  and  indirect  compact  oval  c-xertise.  1  .i  t  the  lonuc-r  o\als  extend  over  two  ruled 
spaces,  and  the  smaller  over  one  space.  Make  four  hundred  revolutions  to  a  lull  line,  lifting  the  hand  and  pulling 
the  paper  to  the  left  after  each  hundred. 

Strive  to  keep  the  ovals  two-thirds  as  wide  as  they  are  tall,  and  the  line  even  in  color  throughout  A  light 
touch  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this.  The  indirect  ovals,  in  slant,  should  cnnfoim  tn  the  direct  Make  one  hun- 
dred, and  eight  to  two  hundred  down  strokes  to  a  minute. 


Plate  II.     .\      Pull  the  down   strokes  toward  the  center  of  the  body.     Let  the  arm  slip  freely  in  and  out  of  the 
sleeve  and  permit  the  little  fingers  to  sway  back  and  forth  on  the  paper.     Keep  the  slant  and  color  uniform. 

B.  Avoid  loops  at  the  top  and  bottom.     The  sharper  the  point  the  more  beautiful  the  e.xercise. 

C.  The  action  should  be  free  and  regular  as  you  proceed  across  the  page,  as  the  slant  of  writing  is  determined 
by  this  exercise.     A  uniform  count  of  1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  225  to  a  minute. 

D.  Make  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  top  points  to  a  line,   counting  on   the   down  stroke   1,  2,  .1,  4,  5.     "He  who 
hesitates  is  lost"  on  this  picket-fence.     The  up  and  down  strokes  must  be  the  same  width. 


^      ^M^^^iO/n^^d^/iu^i/^i-       ^ 


Plate  III.    All  the  exercises  on  this  plate  are  two  full  spaces  high 

A.  The  large  oval  is  made  first,  then  the  oval  between  the  small  center  and  large  one.  counting  ten  for  each, 
increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  count  as  the  size  diminishes.  The  encircled  ovals  slant  the  same  as  those  encircling 
them.     This  e.xercise  teaches  spacing  as  well  as  control  of  the  movement  acquired  on  Plate  I. 

B.  The  solid  inside,  oval  should  l)e  made  first,  using  the  center  blue  line  as  the  stopping  center,  then  with  great 
rare  keep  the  amount  of  white  Sf^ace  uniform  between  the  solid  and  the  frame. 

C.  The  first  four  of  these  "pin  wheels"  commence  on  the  outside  and  work  to  the  center,  with  a  direct  move- 
nitnt;  the  last  four  start  in  the  center  and  work  to  the  outside  with  an  indirect  movement.  There  are  thirty  counts 
to  each  exercise.  Stan  countin.?  slowly  ))Ut  increase  on  e  ich  revohition  until  the  center  is  reached  on  the  first  four. 
and  vice  versa  on  the  last  four. 


Lessons  in 

Practical    Penmanship 

C.  E.  DONER,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Penman  Eastern  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools 


DO  NOT  let  your  penmanship 
hold  you  back.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  begin  working  on  your 
penmanship  with  a  view  of  win- 
ning a  Business  Educator  Cer- 
tificate. 
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Lesson  49.     This  lesson  is  a  summing  up  of  all  the  letters  practiced  in  Part  Two.     It  is  a  good  lesson  to  review 
frequently.     Make  a  careful  study  of  each  letter  and  by  faithful,    persistent   practice   you   will   learn   to   make   them 


^^y 


^^ 
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Stages  in  The  Development  of  a  Good  Handwriting 

First  Stage:  Position  and  penholding.  Second  Stage:  Movement.  Third  Stage:  Legilibity  and  speed. 
Fourth  Stage:  Control  and  neatness.  To  make  the  most  progress  and  to  secure  the  best  results  in  writing,  posi- 
tion and  penholding  must  be  correct.  Study  the  position  illustrations.  Position  and  penholding  should  be  taught 
together  and  while  they  are  being  thoroughly  established,  practice  a  great  deal  on  movement  drills.  It  is  arm 
movement  that  must  be  taught — we  do  not  need  to  teach  finger  movement — and  to  develop  this  movement  much 
practice  must  be  done  on  standardized  drills.  Always  use  good  material  and  keep  it  in  best  of  condition.  At  the 
very  beginning  serious  effort  must  be  made  to  apply  the  principles  laid  down  in  these  four  stages  to  all  written  work 
so  that  the  writing  activity  shall  become  automatic  as  soon  as  possible.  The  correct  formation  of  letters  and  figures 
according  to  a  standardized  type  as  given  in  the  Manual  must  be  thoroughly  taug'ht,  and  these  should  be  written 
easily,  fluently,  but  not  excessive  in  speed.  Excessive  speed  in  writing  is  as  bad  as  a  slow  labored  motion.  The 
true  process  of  writing  is  to  use  a  combined  action  of  arm  and  fingers,  with  arm  action  predominating.  Finger  ac- 
tion is  used  only  in  a  minor  way  as  an  aid  to  good  writing,  not  as  a  hindrance  to  correct  position  or  the  movement 
of  the  arm.  During  the  process  of  learning  to  write  well,  special  effort  must  be  made  to  control  the  writing  activity 
in  all  kinds  of  written  work  such  as  spelling,  language,  composition',  etc..  with  particular  reference  to  headings, 
margins,  and  a  well-balanced  page. 


Lesson  50.  Practice  these  general  drills  before  proceeding  to  lesson  o\.  Divide  the  line  into  quarters  by  mak- 
ing small  check  marks.  Count  by  lO's  to  100  for  each  drill  in  the  first  three  quarter  spaces  at  the  rate  of  from  180 
to  200  downward  motions  a  minute.     Count  8  for  each  single  oval  in  the  last  quarter. 
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Lesson  51.     This  lesson  of  specific  movement  drills  should  be   reviewed  frequently,  while  practicing  these  les- 
sons.   Study  each  drill  and  devise  a  suitable  count  for  each.     Counting  should  not  be  slow  but  alive  and  spirited. 


:!^.^L,.^L^^L^A^  _^^^_^(^-^?^-^j^^  ^^-^^z--^^2.-^Ly  ^,.^^.-^L.-^^L^^ 


Lesson  52.  Count  either  10  or  12  for  drills  1  and  2.  See  how  letters  are  formed  at  end  of  drills  3  and  4.  Drill 
5  is  good  for  developing  the  movement  for  p.  For  the  five  joined  p's  count  1-2-3-4,  1-2-3-4,  1-2-3-4,  1-2-3-4,  1-2-3-4. 
curve.     Pause  on  the  count  4. 
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to  body  writing  of  this  kind,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  main:3 
can  do  well  at  the  beginning  of  a  letter  but  '■fall  down"  towards 
ambitious  penmen  need  after  they  have  mastered  a  good  move  n 
above  should  be  written  many  times  before  being  dropped.  Tai 
E.  C.  MilU  and  E.  A.  Lupfer.  Mr.  Mills  began  with  the  words  "D 
In  other  words,   he  wrote  the  body  of  the  letter,   the  salutati 


above.     Too  many  never  give  enough  attention 

dard    of    excellence    in    writing    a    letter.       Some 

Letter  writing  and  plenty  of  it  is  what  most 

a    fair    control    of    form.       Such    letters    like    the 

esting   because   it  was  written   by  two  penmen — 

nd"    and    ended    with    the    words    "Very    cordially." 

d  the  complimentary  close.     Mr.   Lupfer  wrote  the  remainder. 


iting  like  tl 
1    a    high    St 
the  end  of 
n    and    hav( 
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EDITOR'S    PAGE 

PENMANSHIP  EDITION 

Our  Policy:  Better  Writing  Through 
Improved  Teaching  and  Methods. 
Form  with  Freedom  from  the  Start. 


THE  MASTERS  THAT  WERE 

"Time  changes  all  things"  is  an  old 
old  saying  containing  much  truth. 
.And  m  no  other  line  is  it  more  strik- 
ingly illustrated  than  among  commer- 
cial school  proprietors  and  commer- 
cial teachers. 

The  average  commercial  teacher  of 
today  is  a  student  of  commercial  af- 
fairs and  of  the  technic  involved  in 
doing  as  well  as  in  teaching  business. 

The  average  commercial  teacher  of 
the  past  was  less  of  the  world  and 
more  of  the  school  room;  a  combina- 
tion penman,  mathematician,  and 
bookkeeper. 

The  principal  of  the  commercial 
high  schools  and  commercial  depart- 
ments is  concerned"  primarily  about 
courses  of  study,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  welfare  of  pupils  in  school 
and  upon  leaving. 

The  average  commercial  school  pro- 
prietor of  today  is  concerned  quite 
as  much  aliout  these  same  subjects 
plus  how  to  get  students  legitimately 
and  economically.     ■ 

Flourishing  and  ornate  penmanship 
were  used  to  popularize  and  populate 
commercial  schools  a  generation  ago, 
but  these  were  superseded  by-  the  pro- 
fessional (?)  solicitor.  But  both  are 
being  relegated  to  the  rear  because 
the  former  was  unbusinesslike  and 
the  latter  unprincipled. 

There  is  much  less  of  the  flambouy- 
ant  in  the  commercial  school  man  of 
today  than  in  the  past  and  more  of 
the  unpretentious  student. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  a  generation  ago  there  were  some 
giants  in  the  commercial  school  work; 
men  who  were  large  of  soul  and  far- 
seeing  in  intellect — men  who  are  des- 


tined to  live  long  in  liistory  l)ecause 
they  were  practical  seers,  but  we  are 
speaking  of  the  changes  on  the  part 
of  the  rank  and  file. 

Methods  of  promoting  business  in 
all  lines  have  changed;  so  to  the  com- 
mercial school. 

We  see  improvement  in  the  change; 
enlargement  of  opportunity  l)ut  di- 
minished chances  of  selfish  e.xploita- 
tion  among  individuals.  True,  there 
are  '"fourflushers"  in  high  schools  as 
well  as  in  private  schools,  but  they 
:;re  finding  the  sledding  harder  as  sur- 
veys and  inspections  and  supervision 
multiply  and  intensify. 

The  world  of  finance  has  had  no 
more  unique  exploiters  than  our  own 
profession;  an  interesting  volume 
might  be  written  upon  the  seriocomic 
side  of  commercial  school  promotion, 
but  a  better  one  should  be  written 
upon  the  pioneer  work  of  the  better 
of  these  same  institutions. 

But  the  change  is  for  the  better; 
for  progress;  for  efficiency;  for  ser- 
vice. Here's  credit  to  the  commercial 
seers  and  saints  of  service  of  the  past, 
and  recognition  of  ten  times  as  many 
who  are  laboring  in  the  commercial 
vineyard   today! 


.lust  before  the  holidays,  we  receiv- 
ed from  Mr.  E.  C.  Barnes,  of  the 
Barnes  Commercial  School,  Denver, 
Colo.,  a  list  of  121  subscriptions  to 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR, 
which  had  been  secured  by  one  of  the 
teachers,  Mr.  A.  M.  Mery.  He  must 
indeed  be  able  to  live  up  to  the  senti- 
ment of  his  name,  else  he  would  not 
be  able  to  enthuse  his  penmanship 
pupils  to  the  active  point  of  subscrib- 
ing for  a  penmanship  journal.  This 
list  of  subscriptions  is  therefore  con- 
crete evidence  of  a  large  school,  an 
enthusiastic  school,  and  a  school  bent 
upon  success.  The  Barnes  brothers, 
E.  C,  H.  E.,  and  R.  P..  know  how  to 
pull  together  to  the  advantage  of 
themselves,  their  students,  and  the 
citizens  of  Denver  and  Colorado. 


Mrs.  M.  hXxzt  Runnells  has  just  in- 
formed us  of  the  death  of  her  hus- 
liand,  C.  R.  Knnnells,  which  occurred 
on  June  16,  li)16,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal- 
ifornia. Mr.  Knnnells  was  a  penman 
of  consideratile  ability,  and  Mrs.  Run- 
nells states  that  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  get  along  without  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDLTC-^TOR,  to  which  journal 
he  was  a  subscriber  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  greatly  interested 
in  penmanship  and  felt  that  the  jour- 
nal kept  him  in  touch  with  the  leading 
penmen  of  the  country.  He  was  born 
in  Indiana,  April  6,  1847.  After  teach- 
ing penmanship  for  some  time  he 
went  to  Chicago  and  became  connect- 
ed with  John  \'.  Farwell  &  Company 
as  bookkeeper,  which  position  he  held 
for  more  than  twenty-one  years.  Mr. 
Runnells  during  the  past  fifty  years 
has  been  in  touch  with  most  of  the 
penmen  in  the  United  States,  and  one 
of  his  diversions  was  the  collecting  of 
specimens  for  his  scrap  book.  While 
we  met  Mr.  Runnells  but  once,  we  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  him;  in  fact, 
his  signature  is  ver\  familiar  to  us, 
which  v\-e  shall  now  miss.  We  extend 
our  sincerc.-ic  s\mpathy  to  his  family. 


To  increase  the  rate  of  speed  and  at  the  same  time  refine  the  quality, 
should  be  the  aim  after  the  foundation  of  legibility  and  uniformity  and  ease 
of  movement  has  been  laid. 

The  Junior  High,  the  High  School  and  Business  College  periods  are  the 
opportunities   for  this   service. 
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Report  of  the 

National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  Convention 

Held  in  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  December  27-30,   1916 
By  CARL  C.  MARSHALL 


Officers,   1916 

PRES.,  CLAY  D.  SINKER,  Des  Moines 
1st  VICE  PRES.,  MISS  E.  M.  JOHNSTON,  Elvr 
2nd  VICE  PRES.,  J.  J.  KRIDER,  Canton,  O. 
SECY,  W.  H.  GILBERT,  Marshalltown.  Iowa 
TREAS.,  C.  A.  FAUST,  Chicago 


Officers  1917 

PRES.,  H.  M.  OWEN.  Decatur.  111. 
1st  VICE  PRES.,  JESSIE  D.WIDSON,  Kansa 
2nd  VICE  PRES..  W.  H.  WHIG.\N,  Chicago 
SECY,  OTIS  L.  TRENARY,  Kenosha.  Wis. 
TREAS.,  C.  A.  FAUST,  Chicago 


Twentieth  Assemblage  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F. 

A  Big,  Soul-Stirring  Event,  Free,  Frank  and  Fraternal, 
Pungent  with  Pep,  and  NOT  A  DULL  MINUTE  from 
the   STARTING  GUN    Until    the  F.-^LL  OF  THE  FLAG. 


Mayl)e  that  sounds  a  liit  sporty, 
and.  to  sensitive  souls,  may  suggest  a 
certain  horsey  naughtiness,  but  I 
haven't  any  other  figure  handy  to 
jjicture  this  liig  four-day  drive  of  en- 
thusiasm and  fine  doings,  and  good 
goals  gained  by  sharp  sprinting  in  a 
ruck  of  struggle  ending  in  the  finish- 
ing shout  of  approval.  1  feel  like  I 
had  just  come  down  from  a  race 
among  aeroplanes  and  Zeppelins  go- 
ing at  ."lOO  miles  a  minute. 

You,  Mr.  Stay-at-home,  won't  un- 
der stand  it — so  much  the  worse  for 
yiiu — Init   the   rest   of  us   will. 

'  )f  all  fine  things  in  God's  reper- 
toire. I  know  nothing  finer  than 
inman  enthusiasm,  speeding  up  for 
-iind  things.  .\n(\  that  was  what  you 
-,i\v  during  these  fine  four  days  at 
I  liicago — a  splendid  liand  of  enthus- 
i.ists  fighting  in  the  front  trenches  for 
the  things  educational  that  make  for 
human  betterment.  But  to  come 
down  from  the  clouds  and  get  my 
sketch   on   tlic   canvas. 

Perhaps  the  biting  lake  breeze 
around  the  zero  point  which  prevailed 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  put  un- 
wonted snappiness  into  the  foregath- 
erers,  liut  assuredly  the  pep  '  was  in 
unusual  evidence,  as  soon  as  the 
groups  began  to  form  in  the  luxurious 
lobbies  of  the  Sherman. 

Determined  not  to  miss  an  hour  of 
it  I  got  in  Tuesday  afternoon,  think- 
ing surely  I  would  be  the  first  guest 
at  the  feast.  But  no!  I  found  ahead 
of  me  such  seasoned  old-timers  as 
Huntsinger,  of  Connecticut,  Rowe.  of 
?>altimore.  Lakey,  of  Boston,  and 
even  our  veneralile  Nestor,  C.  C.  Cur- 
tis, of  North  Dakota.  .\s  the  evening 
lengthened,  tlie  belated  night  trains 
brought  in  added  groups  and  couples, 
coming  all  the  way  from  Louisiana  to 
Manitoba,  and  from  Los  .\ngeles  to 
Boston. 

It  looked  good,  and  proved  that  all 
of  us  optomistic  prophets  had  been 
right,  and  that  we  were  going  to  have 
the  usual  big  success  and  that  the 
gloo'uiers  who  had  been  saying  "I 
guess  tlie  Federation  this  year  won't 
amount  to  much."  were  going  to  lie 
left  at  the  post. 

The  Ball  Opens 

The  Convention  proper  was  not 
scheduled  to  liegin   till  Thursday,  but 


there  were  more  than  nOO  on  hand  by 
Wednesday  morning,  and  the  special 
Associations  conducted  by  the  Gregg- 
ites,  the  Rowe  enthusiasts,  the  Mun- 
son  people,  the  .\ccredited  School 
folks  and  others  were  well  packed.  I 
should  not  omit  the  big  good  time 
pulled  off  by  the  Gregg  bunch  at  their 
reception  Tuesday  night,  at  the  Gregg 
Headquarters  in  the  Tower  Building. 
Fcrsonallj-  I  kept  in  the  warm  com- 
fort of  the  Sherman  lobby  greeting 
my  incoming  friends,  but  I  learn  the 
Cjregg  youngsters  had  a  frisky  time. 
Neither  could  I  do  more  than  look  in 
on  the  good  work  done  Wednesday  in 
the  Special  .Associations.  In  the  Gregg 
section,  their  brightest  stars  were 
shining  l)rilliantly ;  in  the  Munson  di- 
vision I  noted  such  names  as  J.  C. 
Ueed.  of  the  Whitewater.  Wis.,  nor- 
mal; Wm.  Bachrach.  Commercial  Su- 
pervisor of  Chicago;  Daniel  E.  Devlin, 
Harry  F.  Lee  and  other  well  known 
Chicago  reporters.  In  the  Rowe 
School  of  Methods,  there  was  snappy 
round-table  work  led  bj-  various 
teachers  of  that  system  and  of  course, 
"the  old  man"  was  on  hand  to  aid  in 
the  clarification  process.  I  look  for 
more  and  yet  bigger  things  from  these 
special  associations  next  year. 


Clay    D.    Slinker,    Pr 


Among  the   Exhibitors 

In  various  commodious  reception 
rooms,  opening  ofi  the  first  floor,  were 
to  l)e  found  a  big  ring  of  pulilishers, 
typewriting  folks,  etc.  .\t  the  doors 
were  such  professional  smilers  as 
Jimmie  Baker,  of  the  Southwestern, 
Wilson  of  the  Ellis  Company.  Sim- 
mons, the  Underwood  hustler,  and 
last  but  not  least,  Jim  Lyons,  bland 
and  reeking  with  good  stories, — a  sort 
of  giant  Foxy  Grandpa.  Unattached 
to  fixed  headquarters  were  various 
hand-shaking  specialists;  among  them, 
Gaylord,  of  Massachusetts,  finished 
and  fit  in  every  line  from  his  polished, 
ros)f  dome  to  his  trim  and  graceful 
underpinning;  Lobaugh,  the  irrepres- 
sible spieler  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  with  a 
smile  as  contagious  as  the  Baker 
laugh  itself;  the  Thespian-faced  Spen- 
cer, of  New  Orleans,  looking  as 
though  he  might  pop  up  at  any  min- 
ute and  tear  off  Hamlet's  soliloquy, 
and  oh,  so  many  others  —  all  such 
keen,  interesting  chaps  that  I  should 
like  to  write  aliout  them  for  half  a 
day. 

Around  in  the  big  South  Room  were 
a  score  of  other  e.xhiljitors,  including 
the  handsome  and  uriiane  Goodyear, 
of  the  Goodyear-Marshall  contingent, 
supported  liy  their  quiet  and  dapper 
little  .secretary.  C.  L.  ,\rnott;  the  A. 
N.  Palmer  crowd.  Roljert  Grant,  the 
Position  man  from  St.  Louis,  and  his 
neighbor,  O.  L.  White,  of  the  Barnes 
Co.  In  this  room  also,  the  Bowling 
Green  Business  L  niversity  maintained 
an  attractive  booth,  presided  over  by 
those  urbane  and  polished  Kentuck- 
ians.  Dr.  L  S.  Dickey  and  W.  S. 
\shby. 

There  were  also  interesting  displays 
of  new  machine  writers,  and  the 
liyrne  people  who  do  both  shorthand 
and  typewriting  on  the  same  machine. 
There  is  no  doulit  that  these  sales 
features  and  their  lively  promoters, 
helped  to  keep  things  sparkling  all 
through  the  convention.  Of  course, 
they  were  not  open  for  business  dur- 
ing the  program  hours,  but  they  were 
mighty  popular  resorts  lietween 
whiles. 

The   Federation   Starts 

It  was  nigh  on  to  9:30  o'clock 
Thursday  morning  when  that  prince 
of  geniality.  President  Clay  D.  Slin- 
ker. of  Des  Moines,  sounded  his  gavel 
in  the  big  Louis  XI\'  banqueting  hall, 
and   the   real   convention   was   on. 

Slinker's  address  will  go  down  in 
Federation  history  as  the  most  effec- 
ti\e  President's  address  ever  delivered 
— I    mean,   as   measured   bv   its   direct 
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results.  Its  chief  feature  was  a  fairly, 
revolutionary  program  involving  the 
complete  reorganization  of  the  entire 
Federation.  His  program,  which  was 
later  adopted  with  practical  entirety, 
]  shall  discuss  in  another  part  of  this 
report.  The  address  also  included  a 
tine  plea  for  fair  publicity  methods  on 
the  part  of  both  private  schools  and 
high  schools,  and  he  administered 
some  sharp  raps  on  the  knuckles,  to 
both  of  these  interests,  and  pleaded 
with  convincing  reasonableness  for 
broader  co-operation  and  mutual  good 
feeling.  This  idea  was  also  carried 
out  later  in  the  election  of  a  commit- 
tee to  pass  on  the  propriety  of  pub- 
licity programs  by  both  public  and 
private  schools.  Mr.  Slinker  also 
urged  the  importance  of  securing  re- 
cognition of  commercial  education  by 
the  Government,  and  the  ultimate 
"accrediting"  of  worthy  schools,  pub- 
lic and  private,  by  an  authority  that 
could  not  be  questioned, 

There  is  a  great  and  quiet  force  in 
this  modest  Des  Moines  educator,  and 
it  was  peculiarly  fortunate  for  the 
Federation,  torn  as  it  had  been  by 
factions,  and  hurt  by  previous  bad 
management,  that  this  clear-sighted 
efficient  man  should  have  been  chosen 
at  this  time  to  lead  us  out  of  the 
wilderness  and  in  sight  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land.  All  hats  oflf  to  Clay 
Slinker. 

The  President's  important  recom- 
mendations were  at  once  referred  to 
the  E.xecutive  Council  of  Thirteen  to 
be  considered  in  convention  with  the 
Reed  Resolution  for  reorganization, 
of  last  year. 

The  next  matter  for  Thursday 
morning  was  an  address  by  Maurice 
E.  Lacey,  of  the  Boston  High  School 
of  Commerce,  on  "Every  Teacher  an 
English  Teacher."  Mr.  Lacey  is  a 
most  brilliant  and  interesting  young 
man.  and  a  fine  example  of  the  New 
England  collegian  turned  teacher.  As 
indicated  by  its  title.  Dr.  Lacey's  plea 
was  that  the  sole  burden  and  respon- 
sibility for  English  teaching  in  any 
school  should  not  l)e  loaded  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  teacher  of  English. 
He  urged  that  the  frequent  failure  to 
attain  respectable  standards  of  Eng- 
lish among  high  school  students,  is  not 
on  account  of  inefficient  work  in  the 
English  department  itself,  but  be- 
cause the  same  standards  of  English 
are  not  exacted  of  students  in  their 
work  in  other  departments.  The  key- 
note of  his  address  was  faithful  co- 
operation for  good  English  on  the 
part  of  all  the  teachers.  The  paper 
was  not  only  supremely  sensible  but 
concise,  bright,  and  witty  throughout. 
At  its  conclusion.  Dr.  Lacey  pro- 
ceeded to  act  as  leader  in  the  discus- 
sion provided  liy  tlie  program  on  the 
"Report  on  Standards  for  Teaching 
Business  English."  This  discussion 
was  to  be  liased  on  the  general  ques- 
tions sent  out  by  the  committee  who 
had  the  matter  in  charge. 

C.  C.  Marshall,  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  was  called  on,  and  presented  an 
outline  for  a  five  months'  course  in 
Business  English.  To  meet  manj-  re- 
quests for  a  copy  of  this  outline,  it  is 
given    herewith: 


PART   ONE 
(ieneral   English,   Eight   Weeks 

a.  Grammar   Review,  3  weeks. 

b.  Diction  or  Word  Study,  2  weeks. 

c.  Sentence  Study  and  Construction, 
.     3  weeks. 

d.  Punctuation,      paragraphing      and 

capitalizing,  3  weeks. 

PART  TWO 
.Applied    English,    Twelve    Weeks 

a.  Forms   of   Letters,    Copying   from 

Dictation  and  Secretarial  Pro- 
ceedure  in  Handling  Mail,  etc., 
4  weeks. 

b.  Composing    and     Dictating    Busi- 

ness Letters,  4  weeks. 

c.  The    English    of    Advertising    and 

Salesmanship,  4  weeks. 

The  discussion  was  continued  in  a 
number  of  brief  talks  by  various  mem- 
bers, including  Sherwin  Cody,  of  Chi- 
cago, Mr.  Drury,  of  Pace  &  Pace, 
New  York,  Frank  E.  Lakey,  of  Bos- 
ton, and   Geo.  W.  Brown,  of  Illinois. 

The  noon  hour  having  arrived  the 
hall  was  closed,  and  in  an  incredibly 
brief  interval  there  appeared  as  if  by 
magic,  the  appurtenances  of  a  most 
toothsome  "dollar  luncheon."  to 
which  some  3€0  members  promptly 
addressed  themselves.  There  was  a 
jolly  time,  and  the  inevitable  flash 
light  picture. 

At  the  conclusion,  Alexander  H. 
Revell,  one  of  Chicago's  most  promi- 
nent merchants  and  publicists,  was 
introduced,  and  for  some  forty  min- 
utes held  the  audience  with  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  inspiring  talks 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  listen  to. 
A  pleasing  circumstance  was  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Revell  had  rendered  a  simi- 
lar service  to  the  Federation  some 
sixteen  years  before. 

After  some  happy  introductory  re- 
marks and  a  pleasing  story  or  two, 
Mr.  Revell  got  down  to  business, 
talking  on  the  following  heads:  (1) 
Universal  Training,  (3)  Wastage,  (3) 
Investing  Money.  He  decried  the 
special  training  that  crowded  out 
training  for  citizenship,  respect  for 
law,  physical  fitness,  and  the  things 
that  make  for  general  intelligence  and 
efficiency.     He  gave  vivid  examples  of 


the  tremendous  waste  of  materials  in 
American  life,  and  urged  the  prime 
need  of  thrift  training  among  boys 
and  girls  from  their  eaHiest  years. 
Logically  following  this  idea,  he  gave 
the  teachers  some  sound  advice  about 
giving  up  their  money  to  specious 
promoters  of  dazzling  schemes,  read- 
ing, apropos,  a  "come  on"  letter  he 
had  received  in  the  morning  mail.  He 
advised  us  to  make  no  investment  in 
any  speculative  enterprise,  except  on 
the  advice  of  our  banker.  "There  is 
not  a  banker  in  your  city,"  he  said, 
"who  would  not  be  complimented  by 
your  going  to  him  for  such  advice,  or 
who  would  not  be  glad  to  give  it 
freely."  He  also  said  that  at  least 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  these  stock- 
selling  schemes,  would  be  turned 
down  by  the  average  banker. 

Mr.  Revell's  address  was,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  as  helpful  and  prac- 
tical as  it  was  delightfully  interesting. 

The   Reorganization 

This  was  the  head-liner,  and  it 
came  oflf  as  announced  on  Thursday 
evening.  As  the  vital  matters  to  be 
considered  embodied  the  recommen- 
dations in  President  Slinker's  address, 
the  President  felt  a  natural  delicacy 
as  to  presiding  during  the  delibera- 
tions, so  he  "wished"  the  job  on  C.  C. 
Marshall,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Marshall  promptly  assumed  the  gavel 
and  the  fun  began.  The  kick-off  took 
the  form  of  some  livelj-  parliamentary 
sparring,  over  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Constitution  had  been 
complied  with  in  the  matter  of  legal 
preliminaries  providing  for  amending 
the  Constitution;  but  the  chair  ruled 
that  the  reference  of  the  "Reed  Reso- 
lution" of  a  year  ago  sufficiently  cov- 
ered the  case,  and  that  it  was  not  a 
question  of  amendments  anyway,  but 
the  adoption  of  an  entirely  new  con- 
stitution, and  that  the  present  assem- 
blage was  competent  to  do  anything 
it  wanted  to.  In  this  decision,  he  was 
supported  by  D.  W.  Springer  and 
others,  so  the  steam-roller  proceeded. 
The  general  report  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  Thirteen  was  then  called 
for,  and  the  report  was  presented  by 
.'\.  F.  Gates,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  who 
first  read  it  in  its  entirety,  after  which 
II  was  adopted  section  by  section. 

There  was  some  sharp  debate  over 
minor  features,  but  no  serious  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  plan  as  a  whole,  and 
it  was  adopted  substantially  in  the 
form  recommended  by  the  committee. 

The  plan  of  reorganization  may  be 
summaried   as   follows: 

1.  A  General  Federation  as  at 
present,  with  two  auxiliary  sections, 
the  one  to  be  called  "the  Private 
School  Section."  and  the  other  "the 
Public  School  Section." 

2.  A  series  of  "Round  Tables," 
each  to  be  organized  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  whenever  twenty-five 
or  more  members  may  petition  for  the 
same. 

:i.  Such  special  associations  as  may 
be  formed  by  persons  interested, 
these  including  such  bodies  as  the 
Private  School  Managers,  The  Ac- 
credited Schools,  The  Gregg,  Mun- 
son,    Rowe   and   other   publishers'   or- 
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Iganizations.  etc.,  these  associations  to 
hold  meetings  on  a  day  or  days  pre- 
ceding the  meetings  of  the  Federation 
(  and  its  affiliated  bodies. 
I  4.  An  Executive  Committee,  to 
,  consist  of  the  president-elect,  the  re- 
tiring president,  and  two  members  to 
1  be  chosen  respectively  by  the  Private 
I  School  and  the  Public  School  sec- 
I  tions:  legal  action  by  this  coinmittee 
'  to  require  a  three-fourths  majority  of 
the  four  members. 

.i.     It  is  provided  that  the  president 
of  the  Federation  is  to  be  chosen,  al- 
ternately, from  the  two  sections,  thus 
;     giving  a  private  school  man  for  presi- 
\     dent,   one    year,    and   a    public   school 
man  the  next 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
plan  of  reorganization  will  be  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  plan,  with 
its  six  sections,  and  complicated  exe- 
cutive organization. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  new 
organization  went  into  effect  by  the 
election  of  officers. 

Other   Federation   Addresses 

On   Thursday   evening,   a   memorial 
appreciative    of    the    late     Robert    C. 
Spencer   and   James   A.   Spalding   was 
\     read  by   C.   C.   Marshall.     The   Secre- 
tary  was    directed   to   forward   copies 
of  this  address  to  each  of  the  journals 
that      circulate      among      commercial 
,     teachers,   also   to   the   families   of   the 
:     deceased  educators  mentioned.  At  the 
,    conclusion  of  Mr.  Marshall's  address, 
'     Geo.    W.    Brown    spoke    feelingly    in 
I    memory   of   these   and    other   pioneer 
'     commercial  educators  who  have  pass- 
'    ed  away. 

•  On  Friday  morning  the  Federation 
;'  was  entertained  and  instructed  by  a 
•■  line  and  practical  address  by  Dr.  Glen 
Levin  Swiggett,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
i  of  Education.  Dr.  Swiggett  is  a  clean- 
cut  professorial  looking  .gentleman, 
and  his  address  was  a  vivid  presenta- 
tion of  the  various  activities  that  have 
been  entered  upon  by  great  commer- 
cial and  business  organizations,  for 
l)roadening  commercial  education  in 
this  country  and  making  it  more  effi- 
cient. He  paid  a  warm  tribute  to 
the  great  work  done  by  the  pioneer 
business  college,  and  to  the  work  of 
modern  schools,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. He  strongly  urged  government 
support  of  commercial  training  on 
lines  that  have  been  developed  in 
Europe.  He  made  us  aH  feel  that  in 
him  we  have  a  "friend  at  court,"  and 
that  government  activity  in  behalf  of 
commercial  education  in  .\merica  will 
be  soon  an  assured  fact. 

On  Friday,  also,  there  was  a  really 
funny  offering  from  a  very  bumptious 
young  man  who  represented  some 
correspondence  school  in  Chicago. 
The  young  chap's  name  is  Tanner, 
and  he  appeared  anxious  to  justify  his 
name  by  ripping  the  hide  off  of  things 
in  general.  There  was  no  title  to  his 
diatribe,  which  was  fortunate,  as  it 
left  his  auditors  free  to  guess  for 
themselves  as  to  w-hat  he  was  trying 
to  talk  about.  This  appeared  to  be 
bookkeeping,  but  he  seemed  inainly 
to  use  his  theme  as  an  excuse  for  re- 
lating the  tremendous  thin.gs  that 
were  l^eing  done  in  his  school.     This 


Tanner  person  was  unduly  coarse, 
flippant  and  discursive,  and  evidently, 
like  Kipling's  ape,  had  "too  much  ego 
m  his  cosmos."  I  could  not  learn 
who  wished  him  on  us. 

John  \.  Peterson,  a  modest  and 
pleasing  joung  man  from  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  L^  S.  Employment  Ser- 
vice, gave  an  interesting  account  of 
how  things  are  done  in  his  office  and 
how  its  service  may  be  used  by  teach- 
ers and  others. 

Governor  Ferris,  of  Michigan,  was 
to  have  given  an  address,  but  greatly 
to  the  disappointment  of  us  all,  could 
not  be  present.  His  place  was  filled 
by  a  Mr.  Tolles,  Vice  President  of  the 
Sheldon  School  of  Salesmanship,  who 
gave  us  a  fine  and  inspiring  talk.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  program  Mrs. 
W.  O.  Crosswhite,  of  Cincinnati,  a 
cliarming  vocalist,  sang,  "One  Fine 
Day"  from  Madame  Butterfly,  and  as 
an  encore  "Laddie,"  by  Thayer.  Mrs. 
Croiswhite's  lovely  voice  and  choice 
rendition  of  these  beautiful  numbers 
captured  all  of  us. 

Deaths  of  notable  business  educa- 
tors and  the  serious  illness  of  others 
,uave  a  tinge  of  sadness  to  .the  pro- 
ceedings. Resolutions  of  sympathy 
were  passed  for  Enos  Spencer,  of 
Louisville,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Fish,  of  Chicago, 
and  Miss  Johnson,  of  Elyria,  Ohio, 
all  of  whom  had  been  reported  ser- 
iously ill. 

It  was  also  a  matter  of  much  regret 
and  disappointment  that  a  temporary 
indisposition     prevented     the     attend- 
ance  of  John    Robert   Gregg. 
By  Way  of  Summary 

It  was  really  a  great  convention. 
The  registered  attendance  was  around 
425,  but  there  were  a  lot  of  people 
on  hand  who  evidently  felt  no  obli- 
gation on  themselves  to  help  the 
cause  by  registering  and  coming 
across   with   the   needful   two   dollars. 

In  its  membership,  the  gathering 
was  finely  representative.  Of  course, 
the  bulk  of  the  members  were  from 
the  contingent  states  of  Michigan, 
Illinois.  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Wiscon- 
sin. Iowa,  Missouri  and  Xel>raska,  liut 


there  were  people  from  far-away  Cal- 
ifornia, New  Mexico,  Louisiana  and 
Xorth  Dakota,  while  Massachusetts 
and  the  Seaboard  Atlantic  states  and 
Pennsjlvania,  were  strongly  in  evi- 
dence. The  term  "National"  was 
justified. 

The  social  features  could  hardly 
have  been  more  delightful,  and  the 
.generous  treatment  of  his  guests,  and 
the  assidious  care  of  the  Manager  of 
the  Sherman  House  greatly  added  to 
everybody's  pleasure  and  comfort. 

This  Convention  was  greatly 
strengthened  through  the  enthusiastic 
Organizations  formed  by  the  Gregg, 
Rowe.  Munson  and  Stenographic  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  by  lively  meetings  of 
the  School  Managers,  the  Accredited 
Schools,  and  the  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion. The  experiment  of  carrying  on 
these  association  meetings  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  main  gathering,  proved 
splendidly  successful,  and  no  doubt 
contributed  largely  to  the  attendance. 

Another  fine  result  was  the  com- 
plete clearing  of  the  Federation  from 
debt,  by  the  good  financial  manage- 
ment of  those  in  charge  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  through  the  generous  enter- 
prise of  the  School  Managers,  who 
themselves  assumed  the  debt  that  re- 
mained unpaid  by  the  year's  receipt. 

In  short,  our  grand  old  Federation 
enters  on  its  twenty-first  year  with 
the  old  ship  free  from  the  rocks  and 
out  on  the  open  sea,  with  a  fair  wind 
aft,  and  all  sails  set.  So  here's  a 
hooray  for  another  grand,  good  time 
at   the   next  anchorage. 


■iggett, 

ial   Collaborator  in  Commercial   Ediicatii 
of  the    Bureau   of   Education   of   the 
United    States 


THE     BUSINESS     ASSOCIATION 

The  National  Business  Teachers' 
.\ssociation  —  now  Business  Round 
Table — met  in  the  Grey  Room,  Hotel 
Sherman,  in  conjunction  with  Nation- 
al Federation  of  Commercial  Teach- 
ers  December  27-28-29-30. 

Our  program  committee  prepared 
?n  excellent  program  but,  through  no 
fault  of  the  committee,  many  who 
were  scheduled  for  speeches  did  not 
appear.  The  program  was  arranged 
with  the  idea  of  making  the  reports 
from  three  committees  appointed  last 
year.  i.  e.,  on  the  Courses  of  Study 
for  Business  j)epartments,  one  on  the 
Course  of  Reading  for  Commercial 
Teachers,  and  one  on  Text  Books — 
the  main  topic  for  discussion  for  the 
three  sessions  allotted  to  us  by  the 
Federation. 

Thursday  afternoon  our  first  meet- 
mg  opened  with  an  address  by  Pres. 
H.  Mc.\llister,  Englewood  Business 
College,  Chicago.  The  second  num- 
ber was  a  report  of  the  committee  on 
Course  of  Stud\-  for  Business  Depart- 
ments given  by  J.  H.  Cox.  Galesburg, 
Illinois,  followed  by  a  round  table  dis- 
cussion led  by  B.  F.  Williams,  Capital 
Commercial  College,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Several  good  points  were  sug- 
gested in  the  report  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion  which   followed. 

The  second  session  was  called  to 
order  Friday  afternoon  at  1:30.  The 
first  number  w-as  a  report  on  Course 
of  Advanced  Reading  for  Commercial 
Teachers  by  A.  C.  Geggenheimer, 
Naperville.     Several  .good  books  were 
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Officers  of  the  Two  Association  Departments 


The  Public  Commercial  School  Dept. 

PRESIDENT,  J.  A.  BOOK,  Milwaukee 
VICE  PRES.,  W.  H.  REDMOND,  Toledo 
SECY.  MISS  INA   THOMAS,   Des   Moines 


The  Private  Commercial  School  Dept. 

PRESIDENT,  F.  L.  DYKE,  Cleveland 
VICE  PRES.,  JNO.  M.  HILL.  Chicago 
SEC'Y,  MRS.  C.  A.  FAUST.  Chicago 


The  officers  of  each  Department  act  also  as  the   Executive  Committee  for  each  section,  thereby  simplifying  the 

official  machinery  and  centralizing  authority.     Let  us  suggest  that  all  who  have  suggestions  to  offer 

concerning  the  programs  and  meetings  write  to  the  president  of  the  section  or  sections 

without  delay  and  thus  add  to  the  success  of  the  next  meeting. 


ROUNDTABLE  PETITIONS 


en  were  the  first  to  organize  a  Roundtable  and 

Etc..  Teachers  will  doubtless  organize,  if  the 

the  work  of  a  BIGGER  \ 


elect  officers.    Bookkeeping,  Shorthand.  Typewritii 
I  have  not  already  done  so.      So  on  with 
nd  BETTER  Federation. 


suggested  by  this  committee  and 
others  were  suggested  by  F.  D.  Smith, 
Los  .\ngeles.  Calif..  H.  E.  Reed,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  These  speeches  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  profitable  round  table  dis- 
cussion. The  session  closed  with  the 
election  of  officers  for  next  year.  In 
compliance  with  the  new  constitution, 
our  section  petitioned  the  Federation 
for  an  organization  known  as  the 
"Business  Round  Table."  Officers 
were  elected  as  follows:  Chairman, 
J.  H.  Cox,  Brown's  Business  College, 
Galesburg,  Illinois:  Vice  Chairman, 
V.  N.  Rupert.  Lockyear's  Business 
College.  Evansville,  Indiana;  Secre- 
tary, W.  D.  Coon.  Northwestern  Busi- 
ness  College.   Chicago,   Illinois. 

The  third  and  last  session  was  call- 
ed to  order  at  9:00  o'clock  Saturday 
morning.  A  report  of  the  committee 
on  Text  Books  was  given  by  B.  E. 
Winters.  Capital  City  Cominercial 
t'ollege.  Madison,  Wisconsin,  followed 
by  a  round  table  discussion,  which 
proved  to  be  a  very  profitable  one. 
Some  committees  were  appointed 
and  work  outlined  for  next  year. 

One  of  the  features  of  our  sessions 
was  a  question  box  placed  near  the 
door,  in  which  were  dropped  many 
questions  of  vital  interest  to  commer- 
cial teachers.  These  were  read  and 
discussed  during  each  session. 

We  deplore  the  fact  that  more 
teachers  were  not  present  to  hear  and 
enter  into  the  round  table  discussions. 
President  McAllister  did  his  part 
faithfully,  presiding  at  each  meeting 
and  calling  each  session  to  order  on 
schedule  time,  .^s  stated  before,  the 
program  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
•Gates  was  chairman,  did  all  it  could 
to  make  the  meeting  a  success.  If  all 
that  you  had  hoped  to  see  accom- 
plished was  not  done  and  the  attend- 
ance not  up  to  your  expectations,  re- 
solve to  do  more  YOURSELF  to  help 
make  next  year's  program  better  if 
possilde.  and  use  your  influence  to  see 
that  many  more  are  present  to  enjo5' 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  our 
annual  meetings. 

\V.  D.  COON,  Secretary, 
Northwestern  Business  College, 

Chicago,  111. 


THE  ROWE   SCHOOL   OF 
METHODS 

If  there  was  any  question  as  to  the 
kind  of  meeting  teachers  want  it  was 
entirely  settled  by  the  result  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Rowe  School  of  Meth- 
ods during  the  session  of  the  Federa- 
tion meeting  in  Chicago  during  the 
holidays.  There  were  no  formal  pa- 
pers or  discussions  but  there  were 
many  short  pointed  addresses.  The 
keynote  of  the  meeting  was  not  "What 
J  think  or  how  I  might,  could,  or 
should  do  this  or  that"  but  "How  I 
teach  this  and  how  I  teach  that." 
While  there  were  only  three  meetings 
they  created  a  great  deal  of  enthus- 
iasm, and  when  the  veteran  and  the 
real  father  of  the  Federation,  George 
W.  Brown,  said  "At  last  we  are  back 
to  the  right  way  of  doing  things  be- 
cause this  helps  teachers  to  go  home 
and  do  better  work,"  he  seemed  to 
voice  the  sentiment  of  all  those  pres- 
ent. 

Notwithstanding  many  members 
had  not  yet  arrived  the  Wednesday 
morning  meeting  was  an  overflow 
meeting,  doubtless  because  of  the 
great  number  of  Rowe  teachers  inter- 
ested in  the  sulijects  discussed  that 
morning.     The   Wednesday  afternoon 


session,  devoted  to  discussing  meth- 
ods of  teaching  shorthand,  was  a  sur- 
prise Ijecause  of  the  large  number  in 
attendance.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  effect  a  permanent  organi- 
zation, and  the  sessions  of  the  School 
will  hereafter  be  conducted  by  officers 
elected  annually. 

K  complete  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings will  be  printed  and  mailed  to 
those  in  attendance.  Copies  can  be 
secured  by  anj'  teacher  upon  request 
of  the  H.  M.  Rowe  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 


ial    School    Dept. 


THE    STENOTYPE    SECTION 

The  International  Stenotype  Teach- 
ers' .\ssociation  was  held  in  the  Rose 
Room,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago.  Dec. 
28-:2!>-:iO.  Chas.  F,  Walker,  Interna- 
tional Business  College,  Fort  Wayne, 
presided. 

The  program  prepared  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  Miss  Mary  Haynie, 
Indianapolis,  Chairman,  was  of  great 
interest,  dealing  with  every  phase  of 
school  work,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
subjects   discussed: 

How  to  Get  Better  Results  by  Of- 
fering Students  an  Incentive — Mrs.  E. 
.\.  Kennedy,  Remington  Typewriter 
Company. 

.  The  Teacher  Salesman — Mr.  Rhode, 
Knox  School  of  Applied  Salesmanship, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

.\  Former  Typewriter  Man's  Im- 
]iression  of  Commercial  School  Work 
— Mr.  .•\.  V.  f  ooper    Chicago. 

How  Teachers  Can  Double  Stu- 
dents' Efficiency — Miss  Ruth  Keogh, 
Stenotype  Co. 

My  Stenotype  Students  in  High 
School — Miss  Lena  Shaffer,  Harvey, 
III.  (Demonstration:  Stenotypy  with 
\  ictrola.) 

Typewriting  and  Transcribing  —  B. 
T.  Bryan,  Stenotype  Company,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Overcoming  Difficulties  —  J.  M. 
iiowen,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor 
of  the  meetings  was  the  valualile  dis- 
cussions. Every  one  felt  at  home  and 
gave  real  helpful  suggestions.  Some 
ijf  these  practical  helps  would  be  glad- 
1\'  repeated  if  time  and  space  periuit- 
ted;  nevertheless,  those  interested 
may  hope  to  receive  them  in  due  time. 
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SHORTWRITER  SECTION 

The  program  for  the  Shortwriter 
"Round  Table"  was  held  Wednesday 
afternoon,  December  27th,  in  the  Ital- 
ian Room.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  were  present  and  a  very  profit- 
able  program   was  presented. 

A  brief  history  of  the  origin  of 
Shortwriting  and  its  growth  to  the 
present  time,  given  by  Mr.  Robineau, 
president  of  the  company,  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  illustrated  discussion  of 
the  basic  principles  of  Shortwriting  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  the  inventor  of  the  sys- 
tem. Mr.  J.  A.  Stevens  gave  a  very 
interesting  address  on  the  success  of 
Shortwriting  in  the  business  college. 

A  banquet  in  the  Grey  Room  made 
a  delightful  close  to  this  first  Short- 
writer  meeting.  Over  one  hundred  sat 
down  to  thee  .xcellent  repast  provided 
by  the  Hotel  Sherman.  A  lively  pro- 
gram of  toasts  filled  the  time  until 
the   regular  Federation  meeting. 


REPORT    OF    THE    GREGG 
SHORTHAND   SECTION 

Officers  for  1917 

President:  James  C.  Reed.  White- 
\\  ater.  Wisconsin. 

1st  Vice  President:  John  M.  Hill, 
(Jklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

2nd  Vice  President:  Xellie  C.  Col- 
lins. Galesburg.  111. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  A.  A.  Bowie, 
7T  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

With  a  larger  attendance  than  ever 
before,  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Federa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  Christmas 
week  at  the  Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago. 

The  general  topic  for  Wednesday 
morning  was  "The  Three  Divisions  of 
Theory  Work — (a)  Presentation,  (b) 
Application,  (c)  Examination."  Mr. 
Conrad  Morris,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
speaking  on  "Presentatioij"  warned 
teachers  against  explaining  too  much, 
and  advocated  the  balancing  of  theory 
and  dictation  work. 

The  paper  on  "Application"  was 
given  by  Mr.  Harold  J.  Russell,  of 
Winnipeg,  Canada.  He  dwelt  on  the 
value  of  the  blackboard  in  introduc- 
tory practice  work,  and  on  the  use  of 
supplementary  material. 

Speaking  on  "Examination"  Miss 
Lula  M.  Westenhaver,  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  distinguished  between  the  se- 
lective and  the  educative  examination, 
favoring  the  latter. 

Mr.  Rasmussen,  in  his  annual  ad- 
dress as  President,  paid  a  glowing  tri- 
bute to  Gregg  Shorthand  and  its  au- 
thor. He  said:  "The  Forward  Move- 
ment is  one  of  the  great  educational 
reforms  of  the  world,  and  as  such 
should  have  the  unqualified  support 
and  endorsement  of  all." 

Mr.  Morton  MacCormac.  statistician 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education, 
and  president  of  the  MacCormac 
Schools,  said  that  he  knew  of  nothing 
that  would  give  students  a  broader 
viewpoint,  that  would  make  of  them 
better  citizens,  than  shorthand  taught 
from  a  cultural  standpoint. 

The  general  discussion  for  the  after- 
noon was  "The  Development  of  Speed 
_ — Ca)  Matter,  (b)  Methods  and  (c) 
Execution."     Miss   Cora   E.   Holland, 


of  Detroit.  Mich.,  speaking  on  "Mat- 
ter," recommended  its  selection  in  the 
elementary  class  to  emphasize  the 
principles  of  the  system,  and  in  the 
advanced  class  to  impart  useful  knowl- 
edge. The  paper  on  "Methods"  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Curtler,  and 
laid  particular  stress  on  the  import- 
ance of  phrasing  and  upon  frequent 
tests.  "Execution"  w-as  handled  by 
Mr.  Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  head  of  the 
commercial  department  in  the  Elwood 
City,  Pa.,  High  School.  He  advised 
executional  drills  on  the  simple  com- 
binations. 

"The  Application  of  Efficiency  Prin- 
ciples to  the  Teaching  of  Typewrit- 
ing," was  scientifically  discussed  by 
Mr.  Ernest  G.  Wiese,  of  the  Reming- 
ton Typewriter  Companj-,  who  show- 
ed how  to  get  high  speed  without  un- 
due e.xpenditure  of  eflfort.  His  remarks 
were  based  on  exhaustive  experi- 
ments, the  writing  of  words  being 
measured  to  the  1/500  part  of  a  sec- 
ond. 

Mr.  Emil  F.  Trefzger,  of  the  Under- 
wood Tj'pewriter  Company,  continued 
the  discussion  of  this  subject,  laying 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  getting 
the  right  start.  His  points  were  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  William  F.  Oswald,  win- 
ner of  the  World's  Amateur  Cham- 
pionship. I91.i.  at  137  words  a  minute. 

Mr.  Paul  .\.  Carlson,  of  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  talked  on  "Efficiency  Principles 
as  Applied  to  Office  Training."  In 
addition  to  the  work  outlined  in 
"Oflnce  Training  for  Stenographers" 
Mr.  Carlson  assigns  certain  routine 
duties  to  each  student  in  the  senior 
stenographic  department,  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  he  is  held  respon- 
sible. 


The   Shorthand  Speed  Test 

Keen  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
speed  contest  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Federation  for  the  cups  awarded  by 
Mr.  Gregg,  more  than  three  hundred 
people  assembling  in  the  beautiful 
Louis  XVI  room  of  the  Sherman 
Hotel  to  witness. 

Dictations  were  given  at  125,  150, 
175  words  a  minute  on  solid  matter, 
and  250  words  a  minute  on  court  tes- 
timony. The  following  is  a  tabulation 
of  the  results: 

In  the  reading,  eight  extra  words 
were  transcribed  correctly  bj'  Mr.  Jul- 
wrong  reading  and  correction.  These 
weret  ranscribed  correctly  by  Mr.  Jul- 
ion.  This  explains  why  Mr.  Julian's 
total  is  greater. 

The  speed  contest  committee  was 
composed  of  Mr.  Hubert  A.  Hagar, 
Chairman.  Mr.  Rupert  P.  SoRelle  and 
Mr.  Frederick  J.  Rose,  a  court  repor- 
ter of  Chicago,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
McXamara,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  the  Eastern 
District  High  School,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
The  reading  was  done  by  Mr.  SoRelle 
(125"),  Mr.  McKamara  (150),  and  Dr. 
E.  H.  Eldridge.  head  of  the  Secretarial 
School  of  Simmons  College,  Boston, 
Mass. 


MUNSON   SHORTHAND 

SECTION 

December  27,  Morning 

9  to  l'):0O — l^eception  and  Registra- 
tion. 

10:00— Address  of  Welcome:  Hon. 
John  R.  Newcomer,  Judge  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court  of  Chicago. 


250  word  test 

Name  Material         Words  Read 

Frederick  Julian   Testimony  1J69 

Walter  S.  Hammell Testimony  1261 

175  word  test 
Frederick  Julian   Speech  srj 

150  word  test 

Walter  S.  Hammell Speech  74.'< 

Cora   B.    Daugherty Speech  74S 

^  125  word  test 

Cora  B.   Daugherty Speech  628 


Net  Speed 
Per  Minute 

249.8 
240.4 


Percentage 
of  Accuracy 

97.65 
95.32 


F.    L.    Dyke,    Pres.. 
Private  Commercial  School  Dept. 


10:15 — Greetings  from  Nebraska: 
lone  C.  Duffy,  Owner  of  the  Van  Sant 
School  of  Business,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

10:30 — Greetings  from  North  Da- 
kota: Mrs.  Annie  S.  Greenwood.  State 
Xormal  .School,  \'alley  City.  N.  D. 

10:45 — Munson's  Part  in  the  Promo- 
tion of  Shorthand:  Harry  F.  Lee, 
Court  Reporter,  Chicago. 

11:00 — Personal  Recollections  of 
Jas.  E.  Munson:  Symposium  led  by 
Mrs.  Grace  H.  Harte,  Attornej'-at- 
Law",  Chicago,  and  participated  in  by 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  McDermut,  ^[r.  Schnei- 
der, Mrs.  Kelly,  and  others. 

11:20 — The  Reading  Power  of  Mun- 
son Shorthand:  Address  and  demon- 
stration by  W.  H.  Shoemaker,  Wen- 
del!  Phillips  High  School,  Chicago. 

11:40 — Shorthand  in  Night  Schools: 
Joseph  Schneider,  Attorney-at-Law, 
Chicago. 

December  27,  Afternoon 

2:00- — Brains  in  Shorthand:  James 
Abbott,  Court  Reporter.  Chicago. 
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2:15 — Typewriting:  Frances  Perl- 
stein,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chi- 
cago. 

3:oO — Typewriting:  Some  Small 
Points  that  are  Large:  Miss  C.  H. 
Smith,  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Type- 
writer Co.,  Cliicago. 

3:45 — Scientific  Soundness  of  the 
Munson  System:  W.  E.  McDermut, 
Court  Reporter,  Chicago. 

3:00 — Paper.  How  it  Helps:  Eliza- 
beth Van  Sant,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

3:15 — Shorthand  in  High  Schools: 
T.  C.  Reed,  Director,  Commercial 
School,  State  Normal  School,  White- 
water, Wis. 

3:35 — Shorthand  in  Private  Schools: 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Fish,  Northwestern  Busi- 
ness College,  Chicago. 

3:15 — Paper,  Value  of  Script  Short- 
hand Practice:  Emma  H.  Gramberg, 
South  Dakota  State  Normal  School, 
Spearfish,  S.  D. 

4:00 — Relation  of  Teaching  and  Re- 
porting: Murray  J.  Brady,  Court  Re- 
porter,  Chica,t,'o. 

4:15 — Quiz:  Daniel  E.  Devlin,  Court 
Reporter,  Chicago. 

December  29,  Evening 

8:00 — Ivemarks:  Clay  D.  Slinker, 
Des  Moines,-  Iowa,  President  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration. 

8:15 — Facile  Elements  in  Munson 
Shorthand:  P.  J.  O'Shea,  Attorney- 
at-Law,  Chicago. 

8:30 — Court  Room  Incidents:  Harry 
F.  Lee,  Court  Reporter,  Chicago,  and 
others. 

9:00 — Round  Table:  Paul  Moser, 
Owner  of  Moser  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing College,  Chicago,  President  of 
the  National  Shorthand  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. 

Responses  by:  Miss  Mary  Biggs, 
High  School,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Mr.  F.  S. 
Doak,  Harrison  Technical  High 
School,  Chicago;  fi'Trs.  C.  A.  Faust, 
Northwestern  Business  College,  Chi- 
cago; Miss  Maygene  Fitts,  Parker 
High  School,  Chicago;  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Saunders,  Tuley  High  School,  Chi- 
cago; Mrs.  Annie  S.  Greenwood,  State 
Normal  School.  Valley  City,  N.  D.; 
Mr.  Elmer  A.  Roat,  ,\ttorney-at-Law, 
Chicago. 


CIVIL   SERVICE 

(Continued   from   page   25) 

for  appointment,  and  remaining  sub- 
jects will  not  be  considered. 

Eligibles  resulting  from  this  exam- 
ination will  be  certified  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  departments  and  inde- 
pendent offices  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
only.  In  filling  vacancies  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Clerk  in  the  Departmental  Ser- 
vice the  "Stenographic  Clerk"  regis- 
ter is  used  in  preferring  to  the  register 
resulting  from  the  Departmental 
Clerk  examination.  Students  will 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  ap- 
pointment if  they  will  prepare  for  the 
Stenographic  Clerk  examination  in- 
stead of  the  Departmental  Clerk  ex- 
amination. 


Internal-Revenue  Service 

For  information  and  application 
form  for  classified  positions  in  this 
service  applicants  should  write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  examiners 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  civil  service 
district  in  which  employment  is 
sought. 

Stenographer  and  Typewriter 
Examinations 

As  a  result  of  one  stenographer  and 
typewriter  examination,  a  man  may 
become  eligible  for  appointment  to  the 
Departmental,  Panama  Canal,  and 
Philippine  Island  services,  provided 
the  examinations  for  the  dififerent  ser- 
vices are  held  at  the  same  time. 

A  person  who  desires  to  become  eli- 
gible for  appointment  to  the  Field 
Service  will  be  required  to  take  an 
examination  especially  for  that  ser- 
vice. 

Applicants  are  required  to  state  in 
their  application  the  service  or  ser- 
vices in  which  employment  is  sought. 

A  single  application  "Form  1312"  is 
sufficient  for  both  the  Departmental 
and  Panama  Canal  Service.  All  others 
require   separate  applications. 

The  coinbined  stenographer  and 
typewriter  examination  is  held  for 
each  of  the  four  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

The  separate  Typewriter  examina- 
tion is  held  for  the  Departmental 
Field,  and  Panama  Canal  Service. 

The  separate  Stenographer  exami- 
nation is  held  for  the  Departmental 
and  Field  Services. 

1.  Applicants  must  be  at  least  18 
years  of  age  to  take  the  Departmental 
or  Field  Service  examinations. 

2.  Applicants  must  be  at  least  20 
years  of  age  and  not  over  40  to  take 
the  I'hilippine  examinations. 

3.  Applicants  must  be  at  least  30 
years  of  age  and  not  over  45  to  take 
the    Panama    examination. 

4.  Entrance  salary  is  $720  to  $1200 
per  year. 

5.  Time  allowed  for  stenographic 
examination,  5  hours. 

G.  Time  allowed  for  typewriter  ex- 
amination, 5  hours. 

7.  Time  allowed  for  combined  ex- 
;imination,  6  hours.. 

8.  Any  system  of  shorthand  or  any 
shorthand  writing  machine  is  accept- 
able. 

9.  Any  style  of  typewriter  may  be 
used. 

10.  The  stenographer  and  type- 
writer examination  for  either  the  Pan- 
ama or  Philippine  Service  is  open  to 
men  only. 

11.  Applicants  must  provide  their 
own  typewriter  and  stand  for  these 
examinations. 


BUSINESS 

E]F  F  I  C  I  E  N  C  Y 

THOS.  E.  CUPPER,  Inc.  Acct. 
Bingen,  Ga. 

THE   WHEEL   OF  LIFE 

From  the  sunlight  rays  of  a  new- 
born life  to  the  golden  sunset  of  old 
age,  the  construction 
of  that  life's  journey 
may  be  likened  unto  a 
wheel. 

The  MIND  which  is 
the  originator  of 
ideas — the  architect  of 
that  SOMETHING  in 
the  distant  future  up- 
on which  the  heart  is 
set,  is  the  HUB;  the 
maturing  of  plans  and  carrying  out  of 
ideas  necessary  to  bring  to  a  success- 
ful culmination  that  which  is  under- 
taken, represent  the  SPOKES — what- 
ever degree  of  success  may  be  achiev- 
ed by  well  directed  efifort  may  be 
measured  by  the  RIM. 

If  the  mind  has  been  properly 
trained  to  think  and  perform  in  the 
right  direction,  that  for  which  it  is 
best  fitted,  building  spoke  by  spoke, 
though  the  WINNING  may  be  years 
in  coming — completion  must  be -the 
ultimate      outcotne;      therefore,      the 


G.  T.  Wiswell,  the  well-known 
commercial  teacher,  now  has  charge 
of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Tama- 
qua.  Pa.,  High  School.  He  states  that 
he  has  forty  students  in  his  depart- 
ment and  that  some  good  work  is 
lieing  done. 


BETTER  the  training  of  a  creative 
brain — the  larger  and  more  substan- 
tial will  be  the  wheel  of  life. 

It  matters  not  so  much  what  line 
of  endeavor  may  be  engaged  in — but 
whatever  is  chosen  as  a  life-long  work 
must  be  mastered,,  and  mastered  well. 
Pursue  the  vocation  of  your  choice 
with  unswerving  integrity,  striving  to 
perform  your  task  in  a  manner  that 
will  reflect  honor  and  credit  upon 
yourself,  and  those  who  are  near  and 
dear  to  you,  and  you  will  realize  more 
and  more  each  day,  that  LIFE  is  a 
FLOWER  maturing  from  opportun- 
ity's bud,  and  that  it  unfolds  into 
SUCCESS  according  to  the  Guiding 
Hand  Above,  who  meters  out  success 
in  due  proportion,  according  to  our 
work  and  worth. 


^     .^J^gi^'ned^ia4i^iu^r-       ^ 
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D.  WALTER  MORTON,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A. 

Dean  of  School  of  Commerce.  University  of  Oregon.  Eugene.  Ore. 
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Retail  Selling.  It  is  suggested  in 
tlie  second  year  of  the  course,  five 
periods  per  weel:  be  spent  in  the  study 
of  retail  selling.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  a  study  of  the  occupations,  of 
the  graduates  of  high  schools  will  re- 
veal the  fact,  that  many  such  students 
go  into  retail  stores  as  salesmen.  In 
fact,  many  graduates  of  the  grade 
schools  are  found  as  sales-persons  in 
,  retail  stores.  The  writer  has  had 
considerable  correspondence,  and 
some  discussion  of  this  subject,  with 
men  engaged  in  the  retail  store  busi- 
ness, and  he  feels  absolutely  certain 
that  this  subject  should  be  placed  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  commercial  de- 

■  partment    in    most    high    schools.      It 

■  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  interest- 
'    ing  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  for  it 

■  enables  the  student  to  test  his  powers 
of  oral  expression.  A  miniature  win- 
dow, or  counter,  can  be  set  up,  one 
student  selected  as  a  salesperson,  and 
several  others  as  prospective  custom- 
ers. The  business  men  of  the  country 
will  be  greatly  benefitted  when  such 
courses  are  instituted  in  the  high 
school    curriculum,    especially    in    the 

I  large  cities  where  there  are  thousands 
'  of  retail  salespersons  emploj'ed.  There 
are  textbooks,  such  as  Neystrom's 
Retail  Selling  and  Store  Management, 
which  are  so  written  as  to  be  suitable 
for  high  school  students  in  this  sub- 
^    ject. 

;        Salesmanship.     The   statement  pre- 
,     viously   made,    regarding   the   occupa- 
tions of  ihe  graduates  of  high  schools 

•  entering  the  retail  selling  proposi- 
tions, might  be  even  more  strongly 
made,  regarding  graduates  entering 
general  salesmanship  positions.  The 
problem  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time  is  imdoubtedlj'  a  problem  of  dis- 

•  tribution,  and  not  one  of  production. 
The  successful  distributor,  usually  the 

"     salesman,   can   command   a   large   sal- 
J     ary.  and   inasmuch   as   sales   positions 
J     are    exceedingly    lucrative,     the    very 
^     best  men  and  women  with  sales  abil- 
'•     ity,  naturally  gravitate  sooner  or  later 
'_     into    such    positions.      The    course    in 
;     general  salesmanship  is  also  suggest- 
'     ed,   because   such   a   course   gives   the 
high  school  student  an  idea  regarding 
the     qualifications     necessary     for     a 
salesman,    the    methods    of   approach, 
introduction,     closing     the     sale,     etc. 
Miulant    opportunit}'   should   be    af- 
'!ed   for  the   student  to  write  sales 
Iks     for     various     products.       This 
course,   like   the   retail   selling,   should 
I     be   one   of   the   most   interesting,   and 
one    of    the    most    practical    courses 
which   it   is   possible   to    teach   in    the 
commercial    high    school.      The    two 
courses,    retail    selling   and    salesman- 
ship,  together,   would   aflford   a  year's 
study   in   the   principles   of   salesman- 
ship which  would  be  exceedingly  val- 
uable to  any  high  school  student  en- 
'     tering  the  sales  field,  and  the  second 
year  is  suggested  as  the  proper  place 


to  teach  these  subjects,  so  as  to  be 
sure  that  most  students  had  this 
training,  even  though  they  might  be 
unable  to  continue  the  course 
throughout  the  last  two  years.  Many 
of  the  students  entering  sales  posi- 
tions never  have  had  the  training  in 
stenography,  typewriting  and  book- 
keeping, and  students  who  do  not 
have  such  training  might  find  sales 
openings,  provided  they  had  the  sales- 
manship courses  before  leaving 
school. 

Vocational  Guidance.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  one  and  two-year  program, 
vocational  guidance  is  suggested  in 
the  first  year,  which  is  suggested  as 
perhaps  the  best  time  to  institute  the 
subject  of  vocational  guidance,  and  to 
start  the  student's  investigation  into 
the  possibilities  of  the  various  fields 
of  endeavor,  concerning  which  he 
must  make  a  choice.  It  is  possible 
that  the  interest  of  the  students  might 
continue  throughout  the  course  so 
that  they  would  make  independent 
studies  of  the  various  fields  and  do 
outside  reading.  The  definite  time  as- 
signed, however,  we  suggest  as  5 
periods  per  week  in  the  first  semester 
of  the  first  year. 

The  subject  of  vocational  guidance 
has  received  considerable  attention 
and  study  in  recent  years,  and  the  bi- 
bliography on  the  subject  is  quite  ex- 
tensive. The  following  are  some  of 
the  articles  and  books  on  vocational 
guidance,  which  might  be  suggested 
to  the  teacher  as  a  basis  for  class  and 
personal  study  along  this  line: 

Vocational   Guidance:     Recent 
References 

Allen.  Frederick  J.  Business  employ- 
ments. Boston,  New  York  (etc.). 
Ginn  and  Company.  1916.  xi.  218 
p.     120. 

Bate,  A\'.  G.  Vocational  guidance  in 
"a  small  city.  American  school  board 
journal.  .">]:  11-12,  August  1915. 

Bloomfield.  Meyer.  The  school  and 
the  start  in  life:  a  study  of  the  re- 
lation between  school  and  employ- 
ment in  England.  Scotland,  and 
Germany.  *  *  *  Washington, 
Government  printing  office,  1914. 
1i?,  p.  80.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. Bulletin,  1914,  No.  4).  Bi- 
bliography:    p.  133-42. 

Youth,  school  and  vacation. 

Boston.  New  York  (etc.)  Houghton 
Miffiin  Company  (1915)  xi.  273  p. 
120. 

ed.    Readings   in   vocational 

guidance.  Boston.  New  York  (etc.) 
Ginn   &   Company   (1915)   723   p.   80. 

Brennan.  John  V.  The  schools  and 
vocational  guidance.  American 
Schoolmaster,  7:  289-96.  September 
1914. 

Cleveland  foundation.  Survey  com- 
mittee. Cleveland  education  survey. 
(Sectional  reports')  *  *  *  Cleveland, 
O.,    The    Survey   Committee   of   the 


Cleveland  foundation,  1915-16.  12a. 
Contains:  Railroad  and  street 
transportation;  Department  store 
occupations;  Boys  and  girls  in  com- 
mercial work;  The  building  trades; 
The  printing  trades. 
Jacobs,  Charles  I,.  An  experiment  in 
high  school  vocational  guidance, 
^lanual  training  and  vocational  edu- 
cation, 17:  81-85,  October,  1915. 

Tells  of  the  life  career  study 
course  given  in  the  public  high 
schools  of  San  Jose,  California. 
This  course  has  been  conducted  for 
two  and  a  half  years  with  promising 
results. 
Lewis.  Ervin  Eugene.  Vocational 
guidance  in  high  schools.  Iowa 
City,  la.  The  University  (1914)  23 
p.  SO.  C^he  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City.  University  ex- 
tension bulletin.  No.  6.) 
Xew  York  (City)  Board  of  Education. 
Committee  on  high  schools  and 
training  schools.  Vocational  guid-' 
aiice;  report  of  the  Committee  on 
high  schools  and  training  schools 
sulimitting  the  report  of  a  sub-com- 
mittee *  *  *  (New  York,  1914)  68  p. 
sn.  (Document  No.  4.) 
W'estgate,  C.  E.  Vocational  guidance 
in  the  Stadium  high  school.  Taco- 
ma.  \\'ashiiigton.  Manual  training 
and  vocational  education,  17:  511-14, 
March,  1916. 
Williams,  Herbert  O.  Vocational 
guidance.  In  California  high  school 
teachers'  association.  Proceedings, 
111  1 4.      p.   54-62. 

Psychological  Tests 

Berry,  C.  S.  \'alue  of  psychological 
tests  in  determining  life  vocation. 
In  Michigan  schoolmasters'  club. 
Journal,  1914.     p.  88-96. 

Blackford,  Katherine  M.  H.  and  New- 
comb,  Arthur.  Analyzing  character. 
The  new  science  of  judging  men; 
misfits  in  business,  the  home  and 
social  life.  New  York.  The  Reviews 
of  Reviews  Company,  1916.  488  p- 
illus.     80. 

Hollingworth,   H.   L.     Specialized  vo- 
cational tests.     School  and  society, 
1:  918-23,  June  26,  1915. 
\'ocational  psychology. 

Kitson.  H.  D.  Psychological  tests  and 
vocational  guidance.  School  re- 
view.  24;  207-14,  March,  1916. 

Xutt.  Hubert  W.  What  can  psychol- 
ogy contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  industrial  education 
and  vocational  guidance?  Teachers' 
Journal,  14:  143-52,  October,  1914. 

^"ocation  Bureau,  Boston.  Vocational 
guidance  and  the  work  of  the  Vo- 
cation Bureau  of  Boston.  Boston, 
\'ocation  bureau,  1915.     14  p.     80. 

X'ocational  Guidance.  Unpopular  Re- 
view, 4:  343-57,  October-December, 
1915. 

Weaver.  Eli  W.  Profitable  vocations 
for  girls.  New  York  and  Chicago, 
A.  S.  Barnes  Companv,  1915.  ix, 
212  p.     120. 

and  Byler,  J.  Frank.  Profit- 
able vocations  for  boys.  New  York, 
Chicago,  A.  S.  Barnes  Company, 
1915.     282  p.     120. 
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High  Schools 

Bate,  W  lUiam  (..  How  can  the  faculty 
of  the  small  high  school  establish 
a  vocational  guidance  system?  Man- 
ual training  and  vocational  educa- 
tion,  IT:   330-43,  January,   191ti. 

This  article  by  the  Principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Mankato,  Minne- 
sota, deals  with  conditions  that  are 
typical  of  many  high  schools. 

Davis,  Jesse  B.  Vocational  guidance 
in  the  high  school  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  church  and  Sunday 
School.  Religious  education,  7:  110- 
IS,  April,  1912. 

A  system  of  vocational  guidance 
in  use  in  the  Central  high  school  of 
Grand   Rapids,  Michigan. 

Gayler,  G.  W.  Vocational  guidance 
in  high  school. 

Psychological  clinic,'  9:  161-66. 
November  15,  1915. 

From  a  study  extending  over  a 
period  of  four  years  the  writer 
.  found  that  a  large  percentage  of 
adolescent  boys  and  girls  do  not  de- 
finitely decide  upon  their  life  work 
until  fate  in  the  high  school  course, 
perhaps  often  not  until  after  the 
course  is  completed,  and  that  a 
large  percentage  of  these  students 
vacillate,  now  choosing  one  thing 
and  now'  another.  In  conclusion  he 
says  "that  there  is  a  place  in  high 
school  for  vocational  guidance.  We 
ought  to  have  more  of  it,  but  it 
should  come  in  largely  through  the 
regular  work  and  in  many  places, 
rather  than  in  one  place  through 
one  teacher  teaching  the  particular 
subject.  Every  subject,  every  les- 
son has  in  it  great  possibilities.  Ev- 
ery teacher  is  and  must  be  a  coun- 
sellor and  guide  of  j'outh." 

HoUister,  Horace  A.  Selective  and 
advisory  functions  of  the  school. 
In  his  High  School  and  Class  Man- 
agement. Boston,  New  York,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  1915.     p.  112-34. 

Jacobs,  Charles  Louis,  comp.  A  Vo- 
cational guidance  bibliography,  pre- 
pared for  school  and  public  librar- 
ies and  arranged  especially  for 
youths,  teachers  and  specialists, 
compiled  for  the  Commissioner  of 
industrial  and  vocational  education. 
January,  1916.  California,  State 
Printing  Ofifice,  1916.  24  p.  80. 
(California  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.    Bulletin   No.  12.) 

Kitzon,  H.  D.  Suggestions  toward  a 
tenable  theory  of  vocational  guid- 
ance. Manual  training  and  voca- 
tional education,  16:  265-70,  Janu- 
ary, 1915. 

Leavitt,  Frank  M.  The  school  phases 
of  vocational  guidance.  School  re- 
view, 23:  687-96.     December.  1915. 

Lewis,  Ervin  Eugene.  The  Aims  of 
Vocational  Guidance.  Midland 
schools,  30:   17-20.   September,  1915. 

Work.  Wages,  and  Schooling 

of  eight  hundred  Iowa  boys  in  re- 
lation to  the  problems  of  vocational 
guidance  *  *  *  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  The 
University,  1915.  34  p.  80.  (The 
.State  LTniversity  of  Iowa.  LTniver- 
sitj'  extension  bulletin  No.  9.) 

Marten,  Charles,  What  are  the  voca- 
tional guidance  bureaus  accomplish- 
ing? Better  schools,  2:  63-67, 
March,   1916. 


National  Association  of  corporation 
schools.  Vocational  guidance.  In 
its  Papers,  1915.     331-478. 

National  vocational  guidance  associa- 
tion. Proceedings  *  *  *  1914.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Association,  1915. 
03  p.     80. 

Odencrantz,  Louise  C.  Placement 
work  for  women  and  girls  in  New 
York  City.  Report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  placement  of  girls  of  the  vo- 
cational guidance  association  of 
New  York.  Manual  training  and 
vocational  education,  17:  169-77, 
November,  1915. 

Reed,  Mrs.  Anna  Y.  Seattle  children 
in  school  and  industry  with  recom- 
mendations for  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school  system  and  for 
decreasing  the  social  and  economic 
waste  incident  to  the  employment 
of  children  14  to  18  years  of  age. 
Seattle,  Washington,  Board  of 
School  Directors,  1915.     103  p.     120. 

Ivichter,  Leonard.  The  curriculum 
and  vocational  guidance.  Elemen- 
tary school  journal,  16:  369-80,' 
March,  1916.  Contains  bibliography. 

Smith,  W.  R.  Vocational  guidance. 
Teaching,  1:  19-30.     April,  1915. 

.Spaulding,  F.  E.  Problems  of  voca- 
tional guidance.  School  and  Society, 
1:   180-84.     April  3,  1915. 

Thompson,  F.  V.  Vocational  Guid- 
ance in  Boston.  School  review,  23: 
105-1:2-,    February,    1915. 

Davis,  Anne  S.  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  vocational  supervision  from 
April  1  to  October  1,  1914.  Educa- 
tional bi-monthly,  9:  200-307,  Feb- 
ruary,  1915. 

Gives  statistics  showing  the  num- 
ber of  children  dealt  with  through 
the  Bureau,  also  information  con- 
cerning the  placement  of  children 
and  "follow-up"  work. 

Davis,  Jesse  B.  Vocational  and  Moral 
guidance.  Boston,  New  York  (etc.) 
Ginn  and  Company,  1914.  viiii.  303 
p.     120.     Contains   bibliographies. 

Vocational  guidance  in  the 

rural  school.     School  Education,  35: 
4,    38.      October.    1915. 

Gowin,  Enoch  Burton  and  Wheatley, 
William  Alonzo.  Occupations;  ■  a 
textliook  in  ^'ocational  Guidance. 
Boston,  New  York,  etc.  Ginn  and 
Company  (1916)  xii,  357  p.  illus.     80. 

Greany.  Ellen  M.  A  Study  of  the 
vocational  guidance  of  grammar 
school  pupils.  Educational  adminis- 
tration and  supervision,  1:  173-94, 
March,  1915. 

Great  Britain,  Board  of  Education. 
Vocational  guidance  and  placement 
work.  In  its  Special  Reports  on  ed- 
ucational subjects,  vol.  28:  London, 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoods,  Ltd.  1914. 
p.   160-65. 

Gruenlierg,  Benjamin  C.  Why  is  Vo- 
cational Guidance?  Middle  -  west 
school  review,  7:  5-7,  September, 
1914. 

Harper.  Jane  R.  h  survey  of  oppor- 
tunities for  vocational  education  in 
and  near  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  Public  Education  Association, 
1915.     138  p.     80. 

Hartford  Vocational  Guidance  Com- 
mittee.     Report   of   the    Vocational 


Guidance  Committee,  Hartfonl. 
Conn.  January,  1914.  (Hartford. 
1914.)     23  p.     130. 

Hill,  David  Spence.     The  problems  of     ! 
vocational    guidance    in    the    South. 
School  and  Society;  1:    257-63,  Feb- 
ruary 30.  1915.     Reprinted. 

Horton,  D.  W.  A  plan  of  vocational 
guidance  in  a  small  city.  School 
Review,   2:i:   336-43,    February,    1915. 

Hunter,  Fred  M.  Organization  of 
departments  of  vocational  guidance. 
American  School.  3:  47-48,  Febru- 
ary, 1916.     Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association. 
Committee  on  vocational  education 
and  vocational  guidance.  Voca- 
tional education  and  vocational 
guidance;  a  survey  and  preliminary 
report  *  *  *  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  public  instruction.  (Des 
Moines?)  1914.  96  p.  80.  (Iowa 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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High  School  Graduates:    Occupations 

Alsup.  F.  E.  The  vocational  status  of 
high  school  students.  Missouri 
school  journal,  33:  161-68,  April, 
1916. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have 
made  vocational  decisions,  the  vo- 
cations chosen,  and  suggestions  for 
teachers. 

Austin,  F.  P.  What  high  sclfool  grad- 
uates do.  Journal  of  education,  65: 
355,   March  28,   1907. 

Beard,  E.  J.  H.  What  the  boys  who 
graduate  from  our  schools  do.  Mid- 
land schools,  24:  392,  June,  1910. 
Statistics.  (Occupations  of  gradu- 
ates from  the  Newton,  Iowa,  high 
school. 

Boston.  Committee  on  drawing.  What 
becomes  of  our  grammar  and  high 
school  graduates.  In  its  Special  re- 
port *  *  *  on  the  evening  drawing 
schools.  Boston,  Municipal  office, 
195.     p.   67-68.     Chart. 

Buckner,  Chester  A.  High  school 
graduates  who  teach.  Midland 
schools,  28:  300-302,  June,  1914. 

Gives  figures  showing  the  number 
of  Iowa  high  school  graduates  who 
teach. 

High  School  graduates  in  business. 
School  journal,  75:  780,  Tune,  1908. 
Statistics.  Commercial  department, 
Springfield,   Mass.,  high  schools. 

Pittenger,  B.  F.  The  distribution  of 
high  school  graduates  in  five  North 
central  states.  School  and  society, 
3:   901-907,   June   17,   1916. 

.Statistics  of  graduates  in  different 
departments  of  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  and  among  different  oc- 
cupations. 

Winship,  A.  E.  Commendable  high 
school  practice.  Journal  of  educa- 
tion, 75:  471,  Apri"l  25,  1912. 

Every  year  the  high  school  class 
of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  which 
was  graduated  five  years  before 
meets  and  the  members  report  as 
to   their  occupations. 

\\'inship,  A.  E.  Yonkers,  New  York. 
(ournal  of  education,  72:  6-7,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1914. 

Gives  statistics  showing  what  be- 
comes of  high  school  graduates. 
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Planning  a  Civil 

Service  Course 

J.  F.  SHERWOOD,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Formerly     in    the    Department  of    Commerce, 


Description  of  Examination  for  Rail- 
way Mail  Clerks 

I.  This  examination  is  open  to 
men    only. 

'.'.     Applicants   must   he   between   IS 
and  io  years  of  age. 

3.  Time  allowed  for 
t  h  e  e.xamination,  5 
hours. 

4.  Applicants  must 
lie  at  least  5  feet  5 
inches  in  height,  ex- 
clusive of  boots  or 
shoes,  and  must  weigh 
not  less  than  130  lbs. 
in     ordinary     clothing 

without  hat  or  overcoat,  and  must 
have  no  phj'sical  defects. 

.).  The  use  of  eyeglasses  will  not 
necessarily  render  a  person  illegible 
for  examination. 

6.     Entrance  salary  is  $900  per  year. 

T.  .\ny  attempt  to  deceive  in  re- 
■.;ard  to  height,  weight,  or  age  will  be 
ileemed  sufficient  cause  for  barring 
applicants  from  future  examination. 

S.  Applicants  must  provide  them- 
selves with  pens,  penholders,  pencils, 
erasers  and  ink;  but  not  paper  or  blot- 
ters. 

!).  Each  examination  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  all  the  subjects  in  an  exam- 
niation   must  be   taken. 

in.  All  applications  must  be  in  ink 
and  in   the   English  language. 

11.  Xo  recommendations  other 
than  those  called  for  by  the  commis- 
sion  will  be   considered. 

12.  A  person  who  passes  an  exam- 
ination, but  fails  for  any  reason  to  re- 
ceive an  appointment,  will  not  be  eli- 
uihle  for  re-examination  for  the  same 
1  position  until  approximately  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  former  examina- 
tion, 

13.  Under  section  28  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Code  of  the  United  States  any 
false  statement  in  an  application,  al- 
teration of  a  voucher  or  certificate,  or 
the  presentation  to  the  commission  of 
any  such  paper,  is  a  violation  of  the 
law.  .\  number  of  persons  .guilty  un- 
iler  the  statute  mentioned,  have  been 
iiinvicted. 

14.  The  following  are  the  subjects 
of  examination  and  the  relative 
weight  of  each  subject  on  a  scale  of 
100: 

Spelling    10 

Arithmetic  20 

Letter  Writing    20 

Penmanship 20 

Copying  from  Plain  Copy.. 20 
Geography  of  the  U.  S....10 


Total 


.100 


Note:  Items  7  to  13  inclusive  ap- 
ply to  all  Federal  Civil  Service  exami- 
nations. The  examination  in  the  last 
two  branches  is  second-grade;  all  the 
other  branches  first-grade.  There  are 
three  different  grades  of  examinations 


conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. They  are  known  as  first, 
second,  and  third-grade  —  the  first 
grade  being  the  most  difficult. 

The  Post  Office  Service 

Such  positions  as  clerk,  city  carrier, 
assistant  postmaster,  rural  delivery 
carrier,  and  fourth-class  postmaster 
come  under  this  classification.  A 
board  of  examiners  is  organized  at 
each  classified  post  oflice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  information  in  re- 
gard to  examinations  and  to  hold  ex- 
aminations. For  information  relative 
to  appointment  to  positions  in  third- 
class  post  ofiices,  application  should 
be  made  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Apply  for  infor- 
mation concerning  examinations  for 
positions  in  first  and  second  class  post 
offices,  to  the  board  of  examiners  at 
the  post  office  in  which  employment 
is  sought. 

Description  of  examination  for  clerk 
and  city  carrier: 

1.  Applicants  must  be  between  18 
and  4.5  years  of  age. 

3.  Time  allowed  for  examination, 
4  hours. 

'^.  Application  form  1371  is  re- 
quired. 

*.  .\pplicants  for  examination  for 
appointment  to  the  Post-Oflice  Service 
should  apply  for  the  "post-office  clerk," 
"post-office  carrier,"  or  "clerk-carrier" 
examination,  depending  upon  the  po- 
sition or  positions  desired. 

.">.  Male  applicants  must  measure 
not  less  than  5  ft.  4  in.  in  height  in 
bare  feet,  and  must  weight  at  least 
125  pounds.  This  does  not  apply  to 
female  applicants. 

0.  Applicants,  for  the  Post-Office 
Service  are  required  to  be  physically 
sound  and  in  good  health. 

7.  Women  will  be  examined  for 
the  position  of  "clerk"  only. 

8.  The  following  are  the  subjects 
of  examination  and  the  relative 
weights  of  each  subject  on  a  scale  of 
100: 

Spelling    10 

.Arithmetic  20 

Letter  Writing    20 

Penmanship 20 

Copying  from  Plain  Copy., 20 
Reading  addresses    10 

Total   100 

Note:  This  exainination  i$  known 
as  a  second  grade  or  minor  clerical 
examination. 

Assistant  Postmaster 

\'acancies  occurring  in  the  position 
of  assistant  postmaster  in  first  and 
second  class  post  ofiices  are  usually 
filled  by  the  promotion  or  transfer  of 
competent  persons  already  in  the  ser- 
vice. When  they  are  not  so  filled,  ap- 
pointment is  made  from  the  same  ex- 
amination as  for  clerk  and  carrier  de- 
scribed above,  but  a  person  who  is 
under  21  years  of  age  on  the  day  of 
examination  will  not  be  eligible  for 
appointment   as   assistant   postmaster. 

Rural  Delivery  Carrier 

Examinations  for  the  position  of 
rural  carrier  are  held  only  when  the 
needs  of  the  service  require. 


.applications  are  not  accepted  until 
examinations  are  announced.  Age 
limits  are  18  and  55  years.  A  copy  of 
the  regulations  may  be  obtained  from 
the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  or  from  the  secre- 
tar3'  of  the  board  of  examiners  of  the 
civil  service  district  in  which  employ- 
ment is  sought. 

The  subjects  of  examination  and 
relative  weights  are  the  same  as  for 
the  Post  Office  service.     See  above. 

Time  allowed  for  the  e.xamination, 
4   hours. 

Fourth  Class  Postmaster 
A  copy  of  the  regulations  governing 
the  appointment  of  four-class  post- 
masters may  be  obtained  from  the 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  upon  request. 

Following  are  the  subjects  of  e.xam- 
ination and  relative  weight  of  each 
sul)ject  on  a  scale  of  100: 

Elementary  arithmetic  and 

accounts  50 

I'enmanship 10 

Letter   Writing    20 

Copying     Manuscript    Ad- 
dresses        30 

Total   100 

For  Bookkeeper,  Departmental 
Service 

1.  This  examination  is  open  to  men 
only. 

3.  Applicants  must  be  18  years  of 
age  or  over. 

'.;.  .\pplicants  are  allowed  7  hours 
for  the  e.xamination. 

4.  Applicants  will  be  examined  in 
the  following  branches: 

Spelling    10 

.Arithmetic   15 

Penmanship 15 

Report  Writing 10 

Copying     and     Correcting 

Manuscript    10 

Practice  of  Bookkeeping..   40 

Total  100 

5.  Competitors  who  fail  to  receive 
a  rating  of  at  least  70  in  the  subject 
of  "Practice  of  Bookkeeping"  will  not 
be  eligible  for  appointment  and  the 
remaining  subjects  will  not  be  rated. 

6.  This  examination  is  known  as  a 
first  grade  e.xamination  in  so  far  as 
the   common  branches  are  concerned. 

Clerk,    Departmental    Service 

.Ks,e.  18  years  or  over;  .Application 
form  304;  time  allowed  5  hours.  Sub- 
jects of  examination  and  relative 
weights  of  subjects  on  a  scale  of  100: 

Spelling    10 

.\rithmetic  25 

Penmanship 15 

Report  Writing 25 

Copying     and     Correcting 

Manuscripts    15 

Geography  and  Civil   Gov. 
of  U.  S 10 

Total   100 

Competitors  who  fail  to  attain  a  rat- 
ing of  at  least  70  in  Arithmetic  or  65 
in   report  writing  will  not  be  eligible 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Making  the  Letter 
Head  Make  Money 

LOUIS  VICTOR  EYTINGE 

For  a  long  tune  Mr.  Eytinge's  articles  in 
various  business  and  teclniical  magazines  have 
been  considered  the  most  authoritative  ever 
written  on  the  important  subject  of  business 
correspondence.  Ihis  present  article  is  one 
of  the  best  that  has  ever  come  from  his  pen. 
See  the  November  number  for  the  first  in 
stallment. — Editor. 

(Continued   from   January) 

Dozens  of  banks  use  a  sydicated 
letter,  written  by  that  master-strate- 
gist, S.  Roland 
Hall  —  a  letter,  if 
you  please,  ad- 
dressed  to  the 
.i        ,^^^<  newly  -  born    baby! 

'\  -r  r^^  No,   the   baby   can- 

not read,  yet  the 
finesse  shown  in 
addressing  the  let- 
ter to  the  tiny  tot 
makes  sure  that 
Mamma,  Papa, 
Grandma,  Nurse  and  Neighbors  are 
delighted  with  the  delicate  courtesy 
and  happy  phraseology  of  the  letter. 
Be  sure,  too,  that  all  of  them  read  it 
smilingly.  It  congratulates  the  little 
one  on  his  long-expected  arrival — 
tells  a  bit  of  the  longing  and  pain  of 
the  happy  parents  —  says  that  the 
l;)ank  wants  to  help  start  things  for 
that  baby's  future,  for  school  and  col- 
lege, for  home  and  happiness  and  in 
other  generations  of  little  ones.  The 
bank  has  a  desire  to  further  that  fu- 
ture and  if  Papa  drops  in  on  his  way 
downtown,  the  Cashier  would  be  de- 
lighted to  congratulate  him  and  hand 
him  a  small  iroti  savings  bank  in 
which  may  be  deposited  the  small 
coins  going  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
larger  deposit  under  the  careful  min- 
istrations of  that  downtown  bank. 
There  is  hardly  a  line  of  business 
which  may  not  advantageously  use  a 
"selling  to  Baby"  letter — the  grocer, 
baker  and  candle-stick  maker,  it  is  all 
the  same.  A  clothier  sends  baby  a  let- 
ter in  which  the  hint  is  conveyed  that 
Papa  will  carry  his  honors  better  in  a 
Blank  suit.  A  laundry  tells  Baby  that 
it  takes  the  greatest  pains  with  in- 
fant's clothes  and  now  that  Mamma 
needs  all  her  strength,  it  will  relieve 
her  of  all  laundry  bother.  A  whole- 
sale grocery  house  sends  to  each 
child  born  to  any  of  its  dealers,  a 
baby's  year  book  with  a  letter  that 
hopes  the  first  entry  will  be:  "When 
Baby  takes  over  the  store,  it  will  then 
buy  its  supplies  from  Roe  and  Doe." 
.\nd  so  it  goes — in  almost  every  line. 
I've  records  of  over  thirty  successful 
"selling  to  baby"  campaigns  and  some 
day  I'll  write  a  chapter  on  this  topic 
for  The  Business  Educator,  as  it  is  a 
winning   strategy. 

A  change  in  stationery,  in  colors, 
shapes  and  sizes — all  these  are  forms 
of  strategy,  just  as  the  aeroplane  and 
the  submarine.  Charles  "Happy" 
Sassaman.  who  directs  the  business 
f)f  the  famous  Leathersmith  Shops  of 
Philadelphia,  makes  every  one  of  his 
letters    a    personal    message    and    one 


of  his  successful  strategies  consisted 
an  making  the  lettersheet  three  inches 
wider,  using  this  excess  for  an  order 
blank,  which  may  be  torn  off  and  re- 
turned. The  older  letter,  with  its  first 
page  for  the  missive  and  the  inside 
pages  for  descriptive  matter  and  the 
like,  is  now  much  in  vogue  and  when 
not  too  cheaply  built,  is  quite  effec- 
tive. The  strategy  back  of  it  is  sim- 
ply to  lessen  the  enclosure  nuisance, 
to  prevent  loss  of  price-lists  and  en- 
closures and  to  permit  more  illustra- 
tive printing.  When  the  folder  letter 
is  well  handled,  it  is  more  resultful 
than  the  single  sheet  with  several  en- 
closures. However,  let  me  add  this 
word  of  warning:  Its  efficiency  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  handling,  this 
covering  copy,  printing,  processing 
and  plan. 

A  real  estate  broker  wanted  to 
make  a  quick  sale  of  a  $15,000  country 
home.  He  had  68  photographic  prints 
of  the  house  in  its  tree-setting,  made 
from  an  8x10  negative,  and  these  he 
tipped  in  on  one  part  of  a  sheet  of 
lirown  cover  stock,  on  the  other  part 
pasting  in  a  strong  sales  letter,  the 
uhole  folding  down  the  center  into  a 
portfolio.  On  the  outside  of  this  a 
skilled  penman  wrote  in  ornate  long- 
hand, "A  Home  Waiting  for  Ycfti." 
Mailed  in  one  of  the  large  magazine 
envelopes  to  a  selected  list,  it  brought 
him  more  than  25  inquiries  and  offers 
and  three  of  these  were  slightly 
above  the  price  he  had  planned  to 
name.  The  whole  thing  cost  hiin  less 
than  $75,  still  it  was  not  the  cost,  but 
the  strategy,  which  made  the  sale.  It 
was  the  same  way  when  Evan  John- 
son sent  out  a  Birthday  Celebration 
letter  of  his  magazine  Office  Appli- 
ances. First  he  built  a  chaste  folder, 
of  deckle-edged  stiff  stock,  printed  in 
dignified  black  and  white,  using  the 
inside  pages  for  his  main  message, 
while  to  the  front  page  he  tipped-in 
a  perfectly  processed  letter,  designed 
to  get  the  folder  read. 

Speaking  personally,  I  have  had 
soiue  unusually  good  results,  in  cam- 
paigns of  clients,  with  a  variation  of 
the  ordinary  folder.  A  little  over  a 
year  ago  I  originated  an  end-opening 
folder  letter — that  is,  it  opens  from 
the  bottom  rather  than  the  side  as  in 
the  common  forms.  A  full  sheet  of 
standard  17x23  stock  is  trimmed  one 
inch  short,  on  one  side,  and  then 
folded  «o  that  we  have  a  folder  of 
four  pages,  8^x11  on  the  bottoin  or 
third  and  fourth  pages,  and  8^^x10  on 
the  upper,  leaving  the  under  page  ex- 
tending out  nearly  an  inch.  On  the 
first  page  is  processed  the  letter.  The 
printed  heading  rarely  carries  the 
firm's  name,  rather  soine  slogan,  de- 
sign or  legend  in  harmony  with  the 
business  or  product.  The  usual  busi- 
ness card,  common  stationery,  is  just 
as  plainly  read  as  ever,  but  it  is 
printed  on  the  third  or  under  page, 
so  that  it  shows  plainly  in  the  exten- 
sions. Frequently  this  lower  portion 
of  the  bottom  pages  is  used  for  order 
blanks.  Thus  in  selling  business 
books,  the  top  page  carried  a  two- 
color  heading.  "Business  Helps  for 
Busy  People,"  and  peeping  out  from 
below    the    top    page    was    the    name 


and  address  of  the  vendor.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  usual  heading,  when  the 
letter  is  folded  accordeon  style,  ap- 
peals to  one's  sense  of  curiosity  and 
IS  often  a  factor  influencing  sales.  If 
your  coal  bills  are  high  these  wintry 
months  and  you  open  a  letter  which 
bears  no  meaningless  picture  of  fac- 
tories or  strung-out  lists  of  officers, 
rather  the  simple  words,  "Cutting 
Coal  Costs,"  you  are  more  inclined  to 
go  ahead  and  read,  even  though  your 
trained  senses  may  recognize  it  as  a 
form-letter.  Again  comes  a  word  of 
warning,  for  this  end-opening  letter 
must  not  be  used  to  extremes,  nor  to 
carry  too  crowded  a  message.  It 
should  be  used  only  on  propositions 
demanding  dignity  or  distinctiveness, 
where  an  effort  at  quality  and  charac- 
ter is  aimed  at,  as  this  end-opening 
folder  is  at  its  best  when  only  the 
third  or  under  page  is  used  for  the 
printed  copy  and  the  first  page  for 
the  letter.  I  have  checked  the  returns 
in  one  campaign  where  the  ordinary 
stationery  and  printed  loose  enclos- 
ures, the  average  reply  carried  an  or- 
der for  but  one  of  the  two  products 
sold.  It  was  rare  to  get  an  order  for 
lioth — but — when  the  up-ending  fol- 
der was  used,  with  its  order  blanks 
imprinted  on  the  lower  third  page, 
the  replies  carrying  orders  for  both 
products  were  well  in  the  majoritv! 

A  list  of  2400  names  was  evenlj'  di- 
vided and  the  same  letter,  identical 
in  body,  was  mailed  to  each  part.  On 
letters  which  went  to  one-half  this 
list,  we  processed  a  little  marginal 
note,  running  lengthwise,  which  read: 
"Ask  President  Blank  about  these 
books,"  naniing  a  man  well  known  in 
this  field.  "The  ordinary  letters  pro- 
duced about  23-4%,  while  that  with 
the  marginal  note  ran  almost  up  to 
0%.  Right  here,  let  me  pass  this 
tip:  Do  not  neglect  the  postscript. 
It  can  serve  as  important  a  purpose 
in  letter  strategy  as  the  scout  in  war- 
fare. Phrased  in  question  shape  it 
often  makes  certain  of  reply  that  of- 
fers particular  information — phrased 
as  a  time  limitation,  it  often  spurs  to 
a  speedier  acceptance.  In  one  in- 
stance, more  than  One-fourth  of  the 
replies  brought  additional  orders  for 
that  specialty  named  in  the  foot-note 
— this,  too,  with  no  extra  selling  cost. 
Often  it  is  used  by  big  advertisers, 
for  repeating  the  name  and  address  of 
the  local  dealers,  when  replying  to 
inquiries. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  jobs  ever 
sent  out  by  DeWitt  Clough  for  his 
magazine,  "Clinical  Medicine,"  carried 
two  bright  copper  pennies  at  the  top 
of  the  sheet,  with  which  to  defray 
reply  posta.ge.  .\nother  bright  Chi- 
cago advertiser  pastes  in  the  top-cen- 
ter of  his  letter  the  flaring  headline, 
"'^'ou  Don't  Throw  Money  Away" — 
the  cent  to  pay  for  a  green  stamp  to 
be  stuck  on  the  return  card,  and  he 
reports  that  the  extra  expense  has 
lieen  well  worth-while.  Claude  .King, 
of  the  Beacon  Adjustment  Company, 
when  replying  to  inquiries  about  his 
"Posterettes,"  attached  the  original 
inquirv  to  the  form-letter  reply,  with 
one  of  these  poster  stamps.  The  in- 
quirer  has   lost   the   train   of   thought. 
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KEEP   AN    EYE   OUT   FOR   THIS    MAN 

I.  M.  P.  CO.,  SECRET  SERVICE  BERTILLON  DEPARTMENT 

ynme      WATTERSON   R.    ROTHACt.'ER 


r'rr/(,'j.i//((H Moving  Picture   Ad--'  --• 

Old   enough   to   appr- 
.  I ',  ■  "  our    tine  . 

-'o   tell    the    truth  i. 

P,  ict-arr    adver+isin; 


1ms!  .S,r 
Disliir^. 
/Vr.v.svrf  V. 
Pi'i  iiliarili 


Impression  of  Fingers  of 
Right  Hand 


S^iiS;^. .,  ,i» 


W- 


REIMARKS 

•n  in  your  locality  ARREST  HIM  Ion 
Third  Degree  ^ .. 
ILL  PAY  YOU  and  YOU  WILL  BE  LIBERALLY  REWARDED. 


$1,000.00 

IF  YOU  CATCH  THIS  MAN 

iZitxuj.^    ",,0  'make  gooa"  auy    pai' 
icture  advertising  propositi 


INDUSTSUL  MOVInC  PICTURE  COHPAHY.  lU-ns  WEST   ERIt  STREET.  CHICAGO 


An   interesting   and   unique   piece   of   Direct   Mail   Advertising   successfully   used   by   Mr.    Rothacker   of   the 

Industrial    Moving   Picture    Company.    223-233    West    Erie    Street.    Chicago,    to   secure   the 

attention    of   prospects.      Plate   loaned   by    Postage,    Boston.    Mass. 
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Side  Lights  on  Bookkeeping 


Bv  ARTHUR  G.  SKEELES 


al  Dapa 


High  School.  El» 


and  Teachers 
discussed  in 


thi 


invited   to   write    to   Mr.   Skeeles   regarding   the   questions 
;  series,  or  any  other  bookkeeping  topics. 


PART  II 
Double-Entry:     Why  and  How 

■'Hmw  can  I  tell  how  much  I  spend 
for  myself  and  how  much  the  ex- 
penses  are?"  asked 
John  Merchant,  after 
I  had  made  the  state- 
m  e  n  t  s  s  h  o  w  n  in 
Part  I. 

"Easily  enough,"  I 
told  him.  "You  will 
need  only  a  Cash 
Book,  a  Journal,  and 
a  Double  Entry  Led- 
ger. That  is,  you  will 
need  to  keep  a  simple  set  of  Double 
Entry  Books." 

"What  is  the  need  of  double  en- 
tries?" asked  Mr.  Merchant.  "Isn't 
one  entry  for  each  transaction 
enough?" 

"Because  each  transaction  affects 
your  business  in  two  ways."  I  replied. 
"For  instance,  you  should  keep  an 
account  of  all  the  merchandise  sold, 
and  of  all  the  cash  received;  and  to 
do  that,  you  will  need  to  enter  every 
cash  sale  twice;  once  to  show  the 
amount  of  cash  received,  and  once  to 
show  the  amount  of  merchandise  sold. 
And  so  of  every  other  transaction. 
You  will  find,  as  you  go  along,  that 
two  entries  are  needed  for  every, 
transaction." 

"Do  you  mean  that  I  will  have  to 
put  down  every  cent  I  receive  and 
pay  out?"  asked  Mr.  Merchant. 

"Yes.  That  is  the  only  way  to  keep 
your  books,  and  know  where  you 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

"Then  I  can't  do  it.  Why,  for  me 
to  run  over  to  the  Cash  Book  and 
enter  every  sale,  would  take  more 
than  half  my  time.  My  customers 
would  think  I  was  crazy.  If  that  is 
what  it  means  to  keep  books,  I  will 
have  to  get  along  without  them." 

"Oh.  I  don't  mean  that  you  must 
put  down  every  separate  sale.  That 
isn't  necessary.  What  you  want  to 
know  is  the  total  amount  of  your 
sales,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the 
money  is  spent.  It  will  be  sufficient 
if  you  enter  the  total  received  each 
day.  You  can  readily  do  that.  Sup- 
pose you  have  five  dollars  in  change 
in  your  cash  drawer  in  the  morning. 
In  the  evening  w'hen  you  count  your 
cash  you  deduct  the  five  dollars,  and 
the  difference  v.'ill  be  the  money  re- 
ceived that  day.  less  any  cash  paid 
out.  The  payments  made  from  the 
cash  drawer  during  the  day  must  be 
entered  somewhere  when  they  are 
made.  If  a  freight  bill  or  other  paper 
is  received,  that  will  be  sufficient. 
These  items  should  be  entered  in  the 
Cash  Book  each  day." 

"What-  are  the  items  that  go  in  the 
Expense  Accounts?"  asked  Mr.  Mer- 
chant. 


"Everything  that  is  paid  out  on  ac- 
count of  the  business,  that  is  not  in 
paj'ment  of  merchandise  to  be  sold," 
1  replied.  "Freight  and  drayage  are 
really  part  of  the  cost  of  the  goods, 
and  should  be  charged  to  Merchan- 
dise. But  Rent,  Light,  and  such  small 
items  are   charged  to   Expense." 

"\\  h}-  not  keep  a  separate  account 
for  Rent,  and  one  for  Light?"  asked 
Air.    Merchant. 

"It  would  be  correct  to  do  that,"  I 
replied,  "and  it  is  done  in  large  busi- 
nesses. There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  accounts  that  may  be 
I<ept." 

"What  items  are  to  be  charged  to 
my  Personal  Account?"  he  asked. 

"All  the  things  that  you  used  to 
pay  out  of  your  salary,"  I  replied. 
"When  you  spend  anything  for  your- 
self— anything  that  you  would  have 
to  pay  personally,  even  if  you  were 
working  on  a  salary — charge  that  to 
3'our  Personal  Account.  And  you 
would  better  allow  yourself  a  salary, 
and  stay  within  it,  just  as  you  would 
do  if  you  were  working  for  somebody 
else.  I  will  show  you  how  to  make 
the  entry." 

From  the  items  in  the  Financial 
Statement  (Form  1)  we  made  up  the 
opening  Journal  Entry  (See  Form  No. 
:!o,  and  then  posted  the  items  to  the 
Ledger.  Then  we  opened  the  Cash 
I'.ook,  and  I  showed  how  the  total  of 
receipts  for  Merchandise  for  a  month 
might  be  found  by  adding  the  amounts 
received  each  day.  Then  Mr.  Mer- 
chant was  ready  to  proceed  with  his 
bookkeeping,  which  would  not  take 
much  time  or  attention. 

C.nsli    $  87.53 

iVlercliandise   Inventory    935.50 

Traveler's    Hotel    87 .  00 

Fixtures    115.00 

Parsons    Notion    Co $48.30 

Cogswell    Grocery    Co 39.17 

Patterson   Hardware   Co...  87.25 

Xctes   Payable    350.00 

Notes   Payable    150.00 

John    Merchant,    Proprietor  550.31 

Tonrnal  entry  to  open  Ledger. 
(Form    No.    3) 


Freeport,  Illinois,  (and  they  are  con- 
stant users  of  Direct  Advertising) 
was  neither  filled-in,  signed,  or  dated. 
It  was  a  letter  going  to  heads  of  in- 
dustrial plants,  designed  to  sell  Aux- 
iliary Drill  Heads,  and  the  ninety 
words  were  so  arranged  on  the  sheet 
that  they  formed  a  gigantic  question 
mark.  Freakish  it  may  have  been, 
effective  it  certainly  was,  since  it  pro- 
duced thrice  the  amount  of  business 
of  any  other  letter  used  by  the  firm. 
Secretary  Hoefer  was  enough  of  a 
strategist  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
an  occasional  adventure  into  the  un- 
usual. So,  too,  was  that  fire  insurance 
man,  who  occasionaly  sends  out  let- 
ters on  scarlet  cover  paper,  with  his 
business  heading  standing  blank  in  a 
border  of  flames. 

I  could  go  on  naming  hundreds  of 
brilliant  strategy  of  a  mechanical  na- 
ture, but  are  these  not  enough  to 
make  you  seek  occasional  strategies 
for  your  own  letters?  All  business 
people  who  have  brains — let  us  use 
them  a  little  more  in  our  letters,  for 
a  letter  is  a  little  thing,  with  mighty 
power.  It  can  destroy  expensively 
generated  good-will,  or  make  life-long 
iiusiness  friendships.  Strategy  in  let- 
ters is  but  the  evidence  of  ideas,  of 
brains.  Too  much  brilliancy,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  avoided  as  it  may  inter- 
fere with  the  great  central  purpose. 
General  Efficiency. 


LAW 

(Continued   from   page   31) 

operative  in  South  Carolina  where 
three  witnesses  are  essential  to  the 
probating  of  a  will. 

(3)  A  will  is  ambulatory,  that  is, 
revocable  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
maker — and  at  his  pleasure. 

^(4)  There  is  no  natural  nor  com- 
mon law  right  to  make  a  will.  All 
authority  by  which  wills  are  made  is 
derived  from  some  statute. 


EYTINGE 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

while  the  reply  answers  every  ques- 
tion and  here  the  two  together  not 
o\\\y  refresh  memory  but  make  for 
definite  decision.  Of  course,  if  the 
original  inquiry  is  important,  it  is 
copied  for  the  files,  before  being  sent 
out  again.  This  unusual  handling  les- 
sens filing  requirements,  saves  time  in 
the  offices  of  those  making  the  query, 
since  it  demands  no  reference  to  past 
correspondence,  serves  to  illustrate  a 
good  use  of  the  stamps,  but  more  so. 
it  is  unique  enough  in  method  to 
command  a  larger  attention  than 
otherwise.     It  is  just  strategy. 

The     most     successful     form     letter 
ever  used  by  the  Hoefer  Mfg.  Co.,  of 


NEWS   ITEMS 

Miss  Alice  Schair,  of  Chamberlain, 
S.  Dak.,  will  have  charge  of  the  new 
commercial  department  in  the  Hot 
Springs,  S.  Dak.,  High  School. 

Miss  Edna  Forsyth,  of  Cresbard,  S. 
Dak.,  has  charge  of  the  commercial 
department  in  Milbank,  S.  Dak.,  High 
School  this  year. 

Mr.  Ralph  Parmenter,  of  Clark,  S. 
Dak.,  is  head  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment in  Montana  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity,  Helena,   Mont. 

Miss  Ella  Hendrickson,  of  Mitchell, 
S.  Dak.,  is  teaching  shorthand  and 
typewriting  in  Cornell  College,  Mt. 
\'ernon,  Iowa. 

All  of  these  teachers  were  students 
in  the  Dakota  Wesleyan  Commercial 
School,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  last  year. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Harvey,  of  Jefferson,  Ohio, 
formerly  of  Ashtabula.  Ohio,  is  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  Brown's  Business  Col- 
lege, Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  which 
means  a  good  man  in  a  good  school. 


^     *^^^u<Uh^d^<S(/iU¥i^       ^ 


MATHEMATICS 

O.  S.  SMITH 

High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Mich. 


(  )ne   of   th( 
in  arithmetic 


WHAT     ABOUT     INTEREST? 

most  confused  subjects 
>  interest.  This  is  prob- 
abl3-  due  to  several 
causes,  a  few  of  which 
will  l)e  discussed  in 
this  article. 

A    casual    glance 
through     almost     any 
text  book  will  disclose 
"method"  after  "meth- 
od," each  one  specific- 
ally labeled  and  care- 
fully    put     into     its 
proper  receptacle,  as  a  druggist  might 
label  and  care  for  his  poisons.     Why 
all  this  confusion  and  nonsense? 

We  continually  talk  about  "so  and 
so"  method,  "billdad"  method  or 
"blank"  method  until  the  students  for- 
get how  to  solve  an  interest  problem 
in  trying  to  discover  which  method 
they  know.  Teachers  are  as  much  to 
lilame  as  anyone  else  for  this  situa- 
tion, because  many  of  them  have  not 
thought  much  about  the  subject  of 
interest  except  what  they  learned 
out  of  a  text  book  some  time  or  other. 

The  greatest  trouble  is  that  stu- 
dents can  not  count  time  correctly, 
especially  the  three  denominations  of 
time  essential  for  interest,  viz.,  years, 
months,  ^nd  days,  and  further  that 
there  is  no  established  ratio  between 
the  second  and  third  denominations 
given  above.  As  Ijetween  the  first  and 
second,  or  between  the  first  and  third 
there  is  an  established  ratio,  but  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  force  a  constant 
ratio  between  each  denomination  suc- 
cessively the  result  is  different,  of 
course,  to  what  we  have  established 
by  law  in  most  states  as  a  le'gal  year. 
Therefore,  it  has  liecome  an  estab- 
lished practice  to  speak  of  "ordinary" 
and  "accurate"  interest,  just  depend- 
ing upon  which  numljer  is  used  as  the 
numl)er  of  days  (:!G0  or  .365)  consti- 
tuting a  year. 

Then  many  books  speak  of  the  lat- 
ter "method"'  or  custom  as  being  the 
practice  in  certain  cases,  in  particular 
in  calculating  interest  on  government 
bonds  or  in  transactions  with  certain 
government  oftices.  This  sort  of 
statement  is  very  difficult  to  verify. 
Some  of  the  older  books  said  that  in 
calculating  interest  upon  government 
bonds  exact  interest  should  always  be 
used,  but  the  more  recent  books  are 
rather  cautious  about  such  a  state- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact  accurate 
interest  as  taught  in  most  books  is 
seldom  used.  In  most  cases  govern- 
ment bonds  are  payable  semi-annu- 
ally, or  quarterly,  upon  definite  dates, 
such  as  January  and  July  or  April 
and  October  or,  if  quarterly,  upon 
each  of  these  dates  or  some  similar 
dates. 

Take,  as  an  illustration,  a  bond  for 
$1000,  at  4%,  payable  quarterly  on  the 
above   dates.     This    would   mean    that 


on  April  1,  interest  amounting  to  1% 
of  the  principal,  or  $10,  would  be  due, 
and  likewise  for  each  successive  quar- 
ter. Now,  if  .\  should  transfer  this 
l)ond  to  B,  say,  about  Feb.  21,  B 
would  pay  A  the  market  value  of  the 
l)ond  plus  the  interest  for  1  mo.,  20 
da.  at  -t%.  In  this  latter  transaction 
the  interest  would  be  based  on  360 
days  to  the  year,  in  most  all  cases, 
though  some  banks  use  interest  tables 
liased  on  365  days  to  the  year. 

In  some  of  the  states  when  bonds 
are  bought  back  the  interest  is  calcu- 
lated as  follows:  On  a  bond  like  the 
above,  assuming  all  conditions  the 
same  and  a  transfer  to  be  made  on 
Feb.  21,  the  interest  would  be  1% 
from  Jan.  1  to  Apr.  1,  or  $10.  From 
Jan.  1  to  Apr.  1  would  be  90  days  and 
from  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  21  would  be  51 
days,  therefore  the  accrued  interest 
would  be  51  /'JO  of  $10.  For  parts  of 
other  periods  the  same  rule  w-ould 
apply.  Solve  this  problem  by  the  ac- 
curate interest  method  usually  taught 
and  note  the  difference  in  results. 

In  the  teaching  of  interest  w-e  have 
undoubtedly  made  great  progress  so 
far  as  the  method  of  presenting  it  to 
the  student  is  concerned.  The  old 
liooks  contained  but  few  problems  and 
they  were  mostly  process  problems 
which  contained  but  little  information 
for  the  student.  Some  of  the  books 
were  purely  local  and  made  no  at- 
tempt to  say  any  thing  aljout  interest 
m  general. 

Some  of  the  later  books  began  to 
put  forward  certain  methods  and  label 
them  under  specific  names.  This  prac- 
tice is  to  1)e  deprecated  and  evidently 
has  reached  the  limits  of  imagination, 
as  the  more  recent  books  are  treating 
interest  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
business  world. 

It  can  lie  said  truthfully  that  no  one 
method  is  best  under  all  circumstanc- 
es, l)Ut  it  is  gratifying  to  see  most 
books  and  teachers  settling  down  to 
one   or  two  good   methods. 

The  so-called  "60  day"  or  "Banker's 
(ill  day"  or  "6%"  method  seems  best 
tor  all  purposes  when  the  interest  is 
liased  upon  360  days  to  a  j-ear,  and 
the  "cancellation"  method  when  in- 
terest is  based  upon  365  days  to  a 
year. 

But  beyond  these,  is  the  important 
ouestion  of  counting  time  correctly. 
There  are  three  methods  of  counting 
time,  viz.,  exact  days,  months  and 
days,  and  compound  subtraction. 

A  careful  investigation  will  show, 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  exact-days 
method  and  months-and-days  method 
are  the  two  most  important  in  use. 
There  seems  but  slight  justification 
lor  the  compound  subtraction  method. 
The  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock 
l-'xchange.  governing  the  practice  of 
counting  time  for  calculating  interest 
iiy  its  members,  might  be  construed 
as  compound  subtraction,  yet  the  sec- 
retary of  that  organization  does  not 
construe  it  as  such,  but  rather  as 
counting  tiy  months  and  days.  Of 
the  two  methods  mentioned  above  as 
being  the  most  important,  the 
months-and-days     method     seems     to 


have  the  preference  among  business 
houses.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
each  of  these  methods  will,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  produce  different 
results.  This  diflference  is  seldom 
more  than  one  or  two  days,  yet  on 
large  sums  of  money  the  result  in  in- 
terest is  worth  considering. 

As  an  illustration  take  the  time 
from  June  15  to  Sept.  11: 

By  exact  days  the  time  is  88  days. 

By  months  and  days  the  time  is  2 
months,  27  days,  or  an  equivalent  of 
bl    days. 

By  compound  subtraction  the  time 
is  2  months,  26  days  or  an  equivalent 
of  86  days. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
liiggest  things  in  teaching  interest.  I 
have  tested  "class  after  class  of  20  to 
25  students  who  had  "completed" 
their  course  in  arithmetic  and  have 
found  from  .50%  to  80%  of  them  de- 
ficient in  counting  time.  Most  of 
tlieir  errors  in  solving  interest  prob- 
lems were  due  to  this  one  cause.  Why 
is  it? 

In  my  own  humble  judgment  it  is 
iiecause'  so  much  time  is  spent  on  dif- 
ferentiating between  "this  method" 
and  "that  method"  of  calculating  in- 
terest that  the  different  results  ob- 
tained in  counting  time  are  not  made 
clear. 


NEWS  NOTES 

I..  M.  Goothvin,  of  Xevaila,  Mo.,  has  been 
recently  engaged  as  a  commercial  teacher  m 
tile    Mankato,   Minn.,    Commercial    College. 

Mrs.  Edith  Scales,  of  Monson,  Me.,  is  a 
new  teacher  in  the  commercial  department  ot 
!he   Milo,   Me.,   High   School. 

r  J.  Harvey,  of  Jefferson,  Ohio,  is  now 
tinployed  in  the  Brown  Business  College  at 
Terre' Haute,   Ind. 

The  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  a  new  commercial  teacher 
in  Mr.  C.  E.  Butcher,  of  Brampton,  Ont. 

Charles  H.  Rude,  for  some  time  connected 
with  the  Spokane  Expert  School,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  is  giving  np  his  work  there  to  become 
a  teacher  of  commercial  branches  in  the 
Xorlh   Central  High  School  of  that  city. 

The  Neptune  High  School,  Ocean  Grove, 
X  J.,  has  twd  new  teachers  on  its  commer- 
cial teaching  staff  this  year.  They  are  Ivan 
Ahl.eren,  of  Kenilworth,  X.  J.,  and  Roderic 
K.    Stanley. 

.\  R.  Beard,  formerly  principal  of  the  Dex- 
ter.  Mo.,  Business  College,  has  recently  ac- 
cepted the  principalship  of  the  Camden  Busi- 
ness  College   of   Camden,   Ark. 

Marie  Peters,  of  Lincoln,  Xeb.,  has  ac- 
lepteil  a  teaching  position  in  the  Martin 
l.rther  -Academy,    Sterling,   Neb.,   for  the   new 


Mr  T.  Jarrett,  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, I'nited  Typewriter  Company,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada,  in  a  recent  letter 
staled  that  1916  was  the  most  prosperous  year 
Ml  Canadian  Business  College  historj-.  Good 
lor    Canada    and   her   commercial    schools. 

Teachers  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  in  the 
Pubhc  School  System  will  be  pleased  to  know 
ihat  "Pitman's  Shorthand  Dictionary"  has 
been  added  to  the  regular  textbook  list  for 
1917-1919,  in  New  York  City,  the  supply  list 
number  being  9153.  Other  works  added  to 
Ihe  1917-1919  list  and  published  by  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons  are :  "Advanced  Typewriting 
and  Office  Training,"  "Pitman's  Dictation  In- 
•tnictor  "  "Pitman's  Spanish  Commercial 
Reader,"  and  MacDonald's  "English-Spanish 
and    Spanish-En"lish    Commercial    Dictionary." 


ACCOUNTANCY 


WINFIELD  WRIGHT,  LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRODUCTION  ORDERS 

first  step  required  to  get  to- 
il record  of  the  cost  of  making 
any  article  is  the  en- 
tering up  of  a  Produc- 
tion Order.  The  or- 
dinarj-  form  should  be 
about  seven  inches 
wide  by  five  inches 
deep.  The  upper  one 
third  of  the  form  gen- 
erally appears  as  fol- 
lows : 

Production  Order 

Xo    Date 

To Supt. 

This  is  your  authority  to  manufac- 
ture  the  articles  listed  below. 

."^lu^ned     

Gen.  Manager. 

Below  the  heading  there  are  gener- 
ally six  or  more  lines  for  listing  the 
items  to  be  made  up. 

1.  About  one  inch  of  space  should 
be  reserved  at  the  bottom  for  the  fol- 
lowing information   spaces: 

Received   

Started    

Finished   '...'.'.'.'. 

Shop    iJrder   No 


A\  e  shall  expect  the  members  of  the 
class  to  draw  up  these  forms  from  the 
descriptions  given.  You  must  try  af- 
ter getting  an  idea  of  the  number  of 
points  to  be  covered  to  see  this  form 
before  you  in  the  mind's  eye,  so  to 
speak. — to  visualize  your  ideas.  This 
requires  attention  —  concentration — ■ 
anil  training  our  power  of  concentra- 
tion IS  training  and  developing  at  the 
same  time,  our  creative  powers  and 
our  powers  to  complete — to  consum- 
mate. It  has  been  said  that  creation — 
concentration — consummation,  are  the 
three  requisites  of  success:  that  they 
are  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  all 
healthy  man-growth.  The  editorial 
writer.  Horace  A.  Homes,  said, 
"These  three  words  have  the  ring  of 
thou.iiht.  action  ("punch),  development, 
completion  Cattainment).  These  three 
"C's"  stand  for  all  that  man  has  ever 
accomplished.  Of  the  three  concen- 
tration is  the  most  important,  for  with 
it  the  other  two  are  bound  to  come 
into  being.  There  are  many  people 
who  can  create,  but  who  cannot  con- 
centrate. The  man  who  concentrates 
will   complete — he   will   consummate." 

This  work  is  worth  all  the  concen- 
tration you  can  possibly  brijig  to  bear 
upon  it.  Draw  up  all  the  forms  asked 
for  and  bring  them  into  class.  Re- 
member that  a  form  which  will  serve 
the  purpose  is  easily  drawn  after  you 
know  what  the  form  should  contain  or 
covers,  and  what  information  it  should 
set  forth. 

Memorizing  a  number  of  forms  is  of 
verv  sni.all  value.     It  is  better  a  thous- 


and times  to  know  what  the  form 
should  set  forth,  for  knowing  this  you 
can  readily  construct  the  form  at  any 
time. 

Tlie  above  described  form  is  suit- 
able for  nearly  all  lines  of  business 
endeavor.  The  Production  Order 
should  generally  be  made  in  duplicate, 
and  one  copy  kept  in  the  main  office. 
The  office  copy  will  be  used  later  to 
follow  up  the  manufacturing  order. 

.\s  ordinarily  considered,  orders  are 
of  two  general  classes,  namely: 

(1)  Production  Orders,  by  which 
the  production  departments  are  set  to 
work  manufacturing  (working  on) 
some  regular  or  special  product  which 
IS  to  be  sold  to  customers. 

(2)  Plant  Orders.  These  orders 
relate  to  repairs  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  plant  and  to  new  addi- 
tions to  and  alterations  of  the  same. 
They  are  necessary  for  the  changes, 
improvements,  and  maintenance  of  the 
|il?nt  and  equipment.  In  some  estab- 
lishments there  are  two  series  of  or- 
ders, namely:  (a)  those  for  improve- 
ments and  maintenance  of  the  plant 
proper — that  is,  grounds,  and  build- 
ings; and  (b^  improvements  and  main- 
tenance of  the  equipment. 

Both  of  these  classes  originate  with 
the  Factory  Manager,  who  receives  in- 
struction as  to  all  iinportant  orders 
from  the  General  Manager  of  the  com- 
pan\-,  who  will  authorize  and  keep  in 
touch,  not  only  with  the  production  of 
the  Dlant,  but  in  a  general  way  with 
all  changes,  improvements,  and  main- 
tenance expenses  of  the  concern. 

Often  business  goods  are  manufac- 
tured only  as  fast  as  they  are  required 
to  fill  customers'  orders.  In  these  in- 
stances the  Production  order  to  the 
Supt.  should  be  two  exact  copies  of 
the  customers'  order,  as  entered  on 
the  Order  Records  when  first  received. 

This  reauires  a  form  about  the  same 
size  as  the  form  above  mentioned. 
The  heading  could  well  be  handled  as 
follows: 


Production  Order 


Xo.   ..  ... 

Received 

Ship   

\"ia   


Make  for   . .  . 
the   followint 


3fOods. 


If  this  order  cannot  be  finished  in 
time  to  ship  upon  the  date  expected, 
notify  the  office  at  once. 

General  Mgr. 

The  lower  two-thirds  should  be  di- 
s  ided  liy  vertical  lines  into  five  spaces, 
which  should  be  headed  as  follows: 
Instructions,  Quantity  Ordered,  Quan- 
titv  Shipped.  Size,  and  Description. 
These  spaces  are  of  different  widths, 
tlie  .vidth  in  each  case  depending  upon 
the  volume  of  the  data  to  be  provided 
for. 

Shop  Orders 

The  Production  Order  is  followed 
closely  by  the  Proper  Shop  Orders, 
•.vhich  are  the  written  instructions  of 
the  factory  superintendent  to  his  gang 
foreman  to  do  certain  described  work 


or  make  up  certain  mentioned  articles. 
The  Shop  Order  may  be  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  certain  article  complete, 
or  may  Ije  for  a  score  or  a  hundred 
parts  which  will  be  assembled  later 
into  the  completed  article. 

The  upper  one  third  of  this  form, 
which  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the 
ones  just  mentioned  would  ordinarily 
appear  as  follows: 

Shop  Orders 

Shop   Order   No 

Piece  Xo 

Drawing  No 

To  be  completed 

Date  of  Order 

Production  Order  No 

Material    

Completed   

.\bout  one  half  of  the  form  is  next 
set  aside  and  ruled  up  to  show  the 
quantity  to  be  made  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  same. 

The  balance  of  the  form  should  or- 
dinarih'  appear  as  follows: 

E.xecute  this  order  and  return  to 
factory  office  upon  completion  of  the 
work. 

Charge  all  material  and  labor  to  the 
above   Shop  Order  number. 

Supt. 

Under  the  heading  Description, 
clear  and  full  directions  should  be 
given.  Nothing  should  be  left  to  the 
imagination  or  judgment  of  the  fac- 
tory worker. 

The  special  features  of  the  next 
form  ( see  below)  are  the  spaces  for 
Card  number  and  Total  Cards. 

Heading 
Shop   Order 

.Shop    

Part   No 

Drawing   No 

Card   No 

Total  Cards  

Date  of  Order 

Production  Order  No 

Wanted     

Delivered   

Quantity 

Material   

The  body  of  the  form  occupies  this 
space  which  is  ruled,  horizontally  into 
aljout  si.x  or  eight  spaces  an'd  verti- 
cally into  two, — one  space  for  Quanti- 
ty and  the  other  for  Material. 

The  hottoiTi  section,  about  one-fifth 
of  the  form,  should  be  arranged  as 
follows: 

To  Foreman Dept. 

Execute  this  order  and  deliver  parts 
to ■. Department,  re- 
turning this  order  to  office 

Supt. 

^\  hen  a  Shop  Order  is  made  out,  as 
many  copies  are  made  as  there  are 
shops,  or  departments,  through  which 
the  work  must  pass.  The  number  of 
the  copies  of  the  order  is  entered  un- 
der the  heading.  Total  Cards,  i.  e.,  the 
order  for  the  shop  doing  the  first 
work  upon  the  job  is  numbered  No.  1. 
the  second  No.  2.  etc.  Numbering 
Shop  Orders  is  of  material  help  in 
tracing  and  routing  orders  through 
the  shop.  This  especially  applies  in 
all  cases  of  delay. 
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Side  Lights  On 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

p.  B.  S.  PETERS 

Manual  Training  High  School 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

LAST    WILL    AND    TESTAMENT 

,\  will  is  the  legal  expression  or 
declaration  of  a  man's  wishes  in  re- 
gard to  the  final  dis- 
9posal  of  the  testator's 
property  or  the  like, 
after  his  death.  To  be 
valid  the  will  inust  be 
executed  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  law,  and 
it  is  of  no  effect  what- 
ever until  death. 
The  word  "will"  is 
of  c  o  m  m  o  n  -  1  a  w 
origin,  and  corresponds  to  the  Roman 
or  civil-law  term  of  "testament."  The 
word  testament  originally  pertained 
to  the  disposition  of  personal  property 
according  to  the  expressed  wishes  of 
the  deceased,  while  the  granting  of 
real  estate  was  known  as  a  devise.  It 
may  now  be  said  that  will,  testament, 
and  the  redundant  expression  last  will 
and  testament  are  the  more  general 
and  popular  terms.  They  are  for  all 
practical  purposes  synonymous,  and 
embrace  equally  the  disposition  of 
real   or   personal  property. 

Ancient  Origin 

In  common  with  all  other  funda- 
mental principles  of  law,  will  are  of 
very  high  antiquity;  since  their  earl- 
iest beginnin.gs  cannot  be  determined 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  One  of 
the  earliest  recorded  dispositions  of 
property  by  means  of  a  will  is  that  of 
.lacob,  of  biblical  times,  who  be- 
queathed to  his  son  Joseph  an  inheri- 
tance double  the  portion  of  that  of 
his  brethren.  This  will  was  carried 
into  execution  many  hundred  of  years 
afterwards  when  the  posterity  of 
.loseph  were  divided  into  distinct 
trilies.  while  the  descendants  of  each 
•  if  the  other  patriarchs  formed  only  a 
-ingle  tribe.  An  earlier  instance  said 
tr.  he  the  discovery  of  a  written  will 
in  Egypt,  executed  some  2.500  years 
IJ.  C.  in  which  the  testator  bequeath- 
ed his  property  to  his  wife  for  life 
with  other  specific  stipulations — which 
was  duly  signed,  witnessed  and  at- 
tested in  a  manner  very  similar  to 
modern  forms  of  wills. 

The  right  to  dispose  of  property, 
either  personal  or  real,  does  not  ap- 
pear in  any  of  the  known  primitive 
systems  of  law.  and  in  the  primitive 
age  of  many  nations  wills  were  un- 
known. The  Code  of  Hammurabi, 
containing  the  laws  formulated  by  a 
ruler  who  reigned  twenty-three  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  or  one 
thousand  years  before  Moses  received 
the  Ten  Commandments  on  Mount 
Sinai,  treats  of  the  laws  of  tnoney  and 
banking,  weights  and  measures,  di- 
vorce and  dower,  crimes,  and  other 
topics,  many  of  which  are  similar  to 
the  laws  now  enforced,  and  yet  singu- 
lar to   state,   there  i~   no  reference   or 


mention  made  in  the  wonderful  code 
of  wills  or  the  disposition  of  property 
by  a  testator. 

According  to  Blackstone,  there  is 
no  trace  of  anj-  time  when  the  power 
of  bequeathing  in  some  form  or  other 
did  not  e.xist.  This  right  did  not  ex- 
tend originally  to  all  of  the  property 
constituting  a  man's  wealth.  During 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  a 
man's  goods  were  divided  into  three 
parts,  of  which  one  went  to  his  wife, 
another  to  his  children,  and  the  third 
to  he  disposed  of  by  will.  But  if  he 
died  without  either  wife  or  children, 
the  whole -was  at  his  disposal  by  will. 
These  shares  of  the  wife  and  children 
were  known  as  the  reasonable  parts. 
In  time  this  law  was  abolished 
throughout  all  the  Kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  man  might  devise  all  of 
his  chattels  as  freely  as  he  could  his 
third  part. 

The  feudal  system  which  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  Xorman 
conquest  broi'ght  with  it  the  right  to 
dispose  of  real  property  and  personal 
property  as  well.  Personal  propertj- 
might  eien  have  been  willed  by  parole 
because  such  property  was  very  in- 
significant in  value  in  those  daj's. 

Moral  Rights 

Blackstone  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
after  a  careful  study  and  examination 
of  the  origin  and  rights  of  propert}', 
that  no  one  has  a  moral  ri.ght  to  be 
the  heir  or  successor  of  another.  More 
than  that  he  contends  that  no  child 
nor  relative,  however  near,  has  a 
moral  claim  on  any  property  left  by  a 
deceased  person.  Nor  has  any  one 
the  right  to  say  what  shall  be  done 
with   his   property  after  his   death. 

Since  this  right  is  not  a  moral  one, 
It  can  then  be  conferred  only  by  sta- 
tute or  general  laws.  And  the  statutes 
n;  doing  so.  looks  not  to  private  rights, 
or  interests,  but  to  sound  public  pol- 
icy. Therefore  no  right  of  descent,  or 
disposition,  of  property  as  exists,  un- 
less there  is  authority  of  law.  The 
whole  subject  is  regulated  by  statute 
according  to  the  views  of  what  is 
Iiest  for  the  citizens  of  the  country; 
and  these  laws  may  be  changed  or  re- 
modeled as  often  as  it  pleases  without 
infringing  the  private  rights  of  any- 
one. 

Cannon  Law  and  Common  Law 

There  are  two  kinds  of  law  govern- 
ing wills:  Cannon  law  and  the  com- 
mon law.  Our  statutes,  in  general, 
follow  the  Cannon  law  with  regard  to 
wills,  while  England  adheres  to  the 
common  law-,  which  saj-s  that  husband 
and  wife  can  never  be  the  heirs  of 
each  other.  Our  statutes  say  they 
shall  be  the  heirs  of  each  other  in  a 
certain  character.  This  is  what  we 
call  the  Cannon  law.  In  England,  a 
married  woman  may  not  make  a  will 
of  her  personal  property  without  her 
husband's  consent.  This  is  not  true 
in  the  United  States; 

The  Roman  law  had  a  provision  by 
which  a  father  was  prohibited  from 
disinheriting  a  child.  No  such  rule 
has  ever  existed  in  England.  In  many 
of  the  states  in  our  country,  the 
statutes  provide   that  it  shall   be   pre- 


sumed that  the  child  has  been  forgot- 
ten in  the  will  if  his  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, and  that  it  is  not  intended  that 
he  shall  be  disinherited.  It  is  known 
as  the  statute  of  omitted  children.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  law  if  any  man 
chose  to  disinherit  his  heirs  he  had 
to  do  so  upon  good  cause  and  during 
his  lifetime.  This  could  be  done  by  a 
sort  of  sale  in  which  he  transferred 
not  onlj-  his  right  of  ownership,  but 
also  the  rights  of  the  family  as  well. 

Property  may  be  willed  in  all  the 
United  States.  The  statute  regula- 
tions on  the  subject  are  substantially 
the  same  and  have  been  taken  from 
the  English  statute  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  Charles  the  Second.  In 
Louisiana,  the  power  to  dispose  of 
property  by  will  is  limited  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  estate  the  testator  leaves, 
if,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  he  has 
a  legitimate  child;  or  one-half,  if  he 
leaves  two  children,  and  one-third  if 
he  leaves  three  or  a  greater  number. 
The  law  in  this  state  was  borrowed 
essentially  from  the  French  Civil 
Code. 

Contracts 

.-V  will  differs  from  a  contract  in 
several  respects,  the  most  pronounced 
difierences  being  (a)  it  is  revocable; 
(b)  it  is  voluntary — that  is,  without 
consideration,  and  (c)  it  requires  no 
acceptance. 

A  will  has  four  distinct  characteris- 
tics: (1)  ,\  -will  is  construed  by  the 
courts  with  less  technical  strictness 
than  a  deed  or  other  written  instru- 
ment. Since  intent  of  the  testator  is 
the  controlling  feature,  and  the  tech- 
nical meaning  of  words  and  phrases 
must  yield  to  such  interpretation.  It 
is  said  that  false  English  and  bad 
Latin  will  not  set  aside  a  will;  so  that 
if  a  man  devises  his  "worsest  coat" 
the  legatee  will  take  the  oldest  coat 
of  the  testator. 

The  proper  use  and  selection  of 
words  in  the  construction  of  wills  is 
a  very  grave  duty.  It  is  said  that  "A 
will  has  no  brother,"  meaning  that 
no  two  are  alike.  A  will  that  gave  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  the  wife  of 
the  testator  "to  hold,  possess  and  en- 
joy during  her  natural  life"  and  at  her 
death  to  go  to  an  educational  insti- 
tute, was  construed  to  mean  that  the 
widow  might  spend  the  entire  amount, 
which  she  promptly  proceeded  to  do, 
and  the  college  got  none  of  it.  If  the 
instrument  had  provided  that  she 
should  merely  enjoy  the  income  there 
would  have  been  a  different  result. 

(2)  A  will  of  real  estate  must  be 
executed  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
where  the  land  is  situated;  while  a 
will  of  personal  propertj-  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  tes- 
tator's domicile.  Where  a  will  is  de- 
signed to  affect  land  situated  in  differ- 
ent states,  it  must  be  executed  in  con- 
formity with   the  laws   of  each   place. 

.A  will  was  drawn  in  Michigan.  The 
testator  owned  property  in  Michigan, 
in  Missouri,  and  in  South  Carolina. 
The  will  had  but  two  witnesses,  which 
made  it  complj-  with  the  laws  of 
Michigan  and  Missouri;  but  it  was  in- 

(Continued   on    page   28) 
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VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

F.  E.  H.  JAEGER 

East  Side  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

THE  TEACHER 

Fi\e  hours  may  constitute  the  legal 
day  for  a  teacher,  but  the  teacher  who 
stops  at  this  will  soon 
find    himself    slipping 
backwards. 

It  isn't  enough  to 
have  graduated  from 
a  high  school  and 
some  business  school, 
and  then  taken  up 
teaching  as  many  of 
us  did  some  years 
ago.  The  commercial 
teacher  of  today  must  do  more  than 
that;  he  must  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  this  means  that  after  he  has 
put  in  his  required  iive  hours  of 
straight  teaching,  without  considering 
his  overtime,  or  extra  work  with  back- 
ward pupils  or  taking  part  in  other 
school  activities,  he  must  study  and 
advance  himself  along  his  own  lines. 

The  standard  is  being  raised  each 
year  until  now  in  practically  all  high 
schools,  the  qualifications  necessary  to 
get  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  com- 
mercial department  are  as  severe  as  in 
the  academic  branches.  We  can  offer 
no  ol)jections  to  this,  as  the  public 
has  a  right  to  e.xpect  that  the  teachers 
of  its  children  who  take  the  business 
branches  should  be  as  well  equipped 
mentally  as  those  who  e.xpect  to  go 
to  college. 

Commercial  teachers  are  as  well 
paid,  and  in  many  cases  better  paid, 
as  teachers  of  other  departments,  but 
for  a  long  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
they  were  inferior  mentally,  and  I  do 
not  wonder  that  the  academics  looked 
down  upon  the  commercials.  Again 
the  standard  was  too  low  in  the  de- 
partment itself.  This  was  especially 
true  in  the  bookkeeping  where  the  old 
individual  method  was  in  use,  and  all 
the  pupil  needed  to  do  to  get  credit 
for  his  work  was  to  fill  a  set  of  boaks 
with  entries.  Everybody  passed,  and 
all  the  teacher  ( ?)  did  was  to  sit  at 
his  desk  and  check  papers,  something 
the  academic  teacher  did  outside  of 
class  and  after  he  had  taught  a  class 
a  whole  period. 

In  the  larger  cities  the  commercial 
teacher  now  has  a  splendid  opportun- 
ity to  take  university  subjects  which 
apply  directly  to  his  work,  and  which 
lead  to  a  degree.  The  classes  are  held 
in  the  late  afternoons,  evenings,  and 
on  .Saturdays. 

i  do  not  know  of  any  city  with  a 
population  of  .?0<),O0()  or  more,  where 
there  isn't  an  evening  law  school,  and 
law  is  a  favorite  and  especially  profit- 
able subject  with  many  teachers. 
Courses  in  accounting,  leading  to  the 
C.  P.  .\.  degree,  are  also  taught  in 
practically  all  large  cities. 

.Several  of  the  larger  universities 
now  are  giving  extension  courses  in 
nearby  cities.    These  take  shape  in  the 


K.rni  of  lectures  and  are  highly  in- 
structive, besides  being  very  interest- 
ing. One  special  advantage  of  these 
lectures  is  the  broadening  influence 
ihey  give  the  teacher. 

There  has  been  a  criticism  against 
commercial  teachers  by  many  school 
authorities,  and  this  we  must  admit  in 
many  cases  is  too  true,  that  the  com- 
mercial teacher  may  know  shorthand 
or  penmanship,  but  he  doesn't  know 
anything  else.  Good  lectures  help  to 
overcome  this   deficiency. 

One  of  the  midddle  western  univer- 
sities teaches  a  large  number  of  its 
courses  by  correspondence,  and  allows 
the  student  to  do  about  half  of  the 
necessary  work  for  a  degree  at  home. 
By  taking  summer  school  work,  the 
progressive  teacher  can  in  a  few  years 
work  out  a  degree. 

Some  years  ago  I  started  a  course 
in  Business  Administration  with  a 
certain  state  university,  and  was  very 
much  pleased  with  the  work,  but  un- 
fortunately the  course  was  not  well 
systematized  and  the  university  drop- 
ped it  after  a  short  time.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  have  resumed  cor- 
respondence teaching  or  not.  but  this 
has  not  kept  me  from  taking  other 
correspondence  courses,  which  I 
highly  recommend  to  teachers  who 
cannot  attend  regular  classes,  I  have 
taken  six  courses  by  correspomience, 
one  a  so-called  three  year  course  in 
Business  Administration  leading  to  a 
degree,  and  aside  from  the  degree 
joke,  I  can  conscientiously  say  I  have 
derived  great  benefit  from  them.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention 
the  several  really  good  correspond- 
ence schools,  but  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  advertising  literature  of  these 
schools  will  help  differentiate  between 
the  good  and  the  bad. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years  several 
of  our  lietter  commercial  schools  have 
given  teacher  training  courses  in  the 
simimer.  and  it  seems  these  schools 
have  been  well  patronized,  showing  an 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  to  improve  themselves. 

.\nother  method  of  becoming  better 
equipped  mentally  is  the  home  read- 
ing plan.  Some  of  the  most  polished, 
highly  educated  people  I  have  met 
gained  most  of  their  education  in  this 
way.  By  a  careful  selection  one  can 
get  the  elements  of  a  liberal  education 
bv  home  reading.  Long  before  Dr. 
liliot  published  his  seven  foot  shelf, 
there  was  a  list  of  liooks  published  by 
a  Detroit  Sunday  paper  of  about 
twelve  books  intended  to  give  the 
careful  reader  the  essentials  of  a  liber- 
al education.  These  hooks  were  chosen 
by  a  Southern  Educator  and  included 
such  books  as  Emerson's  Essays, 
Eroude's  Caesar,  Darwin's  Origin  of 
the  Species,  and  Swinton's  Outlines  of 
World  History. 

Every  commercial  teacher  ought  to 
spend  consideralile  time  in  the  offices 
of  various  business  places.  Much 
technical  information  of  direct  benefit 
to  the  pupils  can  in  this  way  -be 
gained.  I  would  include  in  a  teacher's 
qualifications  at  least  six  months  spent 
in  an  office  having  at  least  five  or  six 


bookkeepers  and  stenographers.  This 
experience  could  be  gotten  in  the  sum- 
mer without  loss  of  time  by  the 
teacher,  and  in  most  cases  he  would 
iie  paid  for  his  time.  I  can't  under- 
stand how  a  teacher  without  this  ex- 
perience can  go  on  year  in  and  year 
out  teaching  business  branches  with- 
out knowing  something  about  Imsiness 
himself. 

Many  teachers  do  accounting  and 
shorthand  work  outside  of  school 
hours  the  entire  year.  A  little  of  this 
work  is  very  good,  but  too  much  is 
apt  to  have  a  bad  influence  on  the 
teaching.  I  know  teachers  who  are 
more  interested  in  their  outside  activ- 
ities than  in  their  teaching,  with  the 
result  that  not  enough  enthusiasm  is 
shown  in  the  class  room.  It  is  hard 
to  serve  two  masters  faithfully.  A 
man  who  spends  every  minute  out- 
side of  regular  school  hours,  and  on 
Saturdays  and  holidays,  selling  real 
estate,  automobiles,  or  keeping  Ijooks, 
certainly  is  not  doing  efficient  work  as 
a  teacher. 

A  decidedly  new  feature  in  helping 
teachers  to  qualify  themselves  is  the 
monthly  convention,  which  is  local  in 
character  and  can  be  carried  on  in  any 
section.  A  group  of  teachers  of  any 
subject  meets  once  a  month  and  has 
a  dinner,  after  which  several  speakers 
discuss  methods  of  teaching,  and  var- 
ious topics  of  close  relationship  to  the 
subject.  This  stimulates  the  teacher 
to  do  better  work  and  become  better 
prepared.  He  is  also  given  a  chance 
to  prepare  a  topic  for  discussion  at 
one  of  the  meetin,gs.  This  prepara- 
tion of  a  topic,  if  done  right,  is  of 
great  educational  value  to  any  one. 

In  summing  up,  with  all  the  fine  re- 
sources for  study  at  hand,  there  is  lit- 
tle excuse  for  the  commercial  teacher 
not  to  continue  his  education  until  it 
shall  lie  said  that  he  is  as  well  equip- 
ped as  any  of  our  teachers,  be  they 
academic,  manual  or  commercial. 


Mr.  .\.  P.  Armstrong  wdio,  our  read- 
ers will  recall,  was  for  many  years 
proprietor  of  the  Portland  Business 
College.  Portland,  Ore.,  and  who  for 
the  past  four  years  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Multnomah  County, 
Ore.gon,  schools,  has  returned  to  com- 
mercial school  work,  as  part  owner 
and  principal  of  Holmes  Business 
College,  Portland.  In  a  recent  letter 
Mr.  .Armstrong  stated  that  in  resum- 
ing his  educational  specialty  he  iden- 
tified himself  with  an  institution  well 
and  favorably  known  throughout  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  which  he  shall  devote  his  time, 
and  best  eneigies. 

\\'e  know  that  commercial  school 
men  generally  will  be  .glad  to  learn 
that  Mr.  .\rmstrong  decided  to  return 
to  commercial  school  work.  This  re- 
veals that  his  interest  in  commercial 
education  has  not  been  lessened  by 
his  work  in  the  field  of  general  educa- 
tion, such  as  he  was  required  to  per- 
form as  county  superintendent. 
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A  Knight  of  The  Road 

The  Story  of  a  Modern  Highwayman 

By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 


canvassed  the  village  take  in  the  well- 
to-do  farm  people  of  the  town." 

This  book  was  bound  to  be  a  big 
seller;  for  a  grateful  Nation,  now  that 
lirant  was  dead,  did  what  nations, 
which  show  small  gratitude  during  the 
lives  of  great  modest  men  nearly  al- 
ways do  after  they  are  dead.  Grant 
had  led  the  armies  to  victory  after  all 
other  leaders  had  failed.  And  then 
he  had  been  allowed  to  retire  from 
the  Presidency  with  no  means  of  pro- 
Kr"acef  ulTy  arched  viding  for  himself  or  his  family.  That 
-  is  a  beautiful  feature  of  our  American 

government.  This  great  nation  takes 
a  man.  generally  of  small  means,  ex- 
alts him  to  the  highest  position  on 
earth,  for  no  man  occupies  a  higher 
station  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  pays  him  about  the 
salary  that  a  first  class  base  ball  play- 


Westvale,  to  which  place  Knight 
had  been  assigned,  was  a  country  vil- 
lage far  up  in  the  East 
of  the  lordly  Hudson 
hills.  A  couple  of 
churches,  some  stores 
in  a  few  business 
blocks,  and  a  long 
street  with  houses 
painted  white,  and  set 
well  back  among 
shapely     maples     and 


elms.  There  was  a  hne  open  space 
making  a  sort  of  square  in  the  middle 
of  the  village,  where  stood  the  usual 
band  stand  upon  which  the  Westvale 
Silver  Cornet  Band  discoursed  more 
or  less  sweet  music  on  Saturday  even- 
ings and  on  Fourth  of  July.  Around 
the   village   were   a   good   many   small 


but  thriftv  farms  an°d  there  were  the     er  or  moving  picture  artist  gets  for  a 
and  insurance     term   of   four  years  or  eight  years  at 


usual  doctors,  lawyers, 
agents,  having  their  offices  in  the  sec- 
ond stories  of  the  few  business  blocks 
facing  the  square.  There  were  within 
the  town  boundaries  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  mostly  people  of 
intelligence,  somewhat  like  those  \\ho 
made  up  the  population  of  the  New 
England  country  villages,  not  far 
away  to  Eastward.  .A.  people  of  cul- 
ture, refinement,  and  education  were 
many  of  the  families  that  made  up  the 
papulation  of  these  rural  villages  of 
New  England,  and  the  dwellers  in 
Eastern  New  York  were  much  like 
the  denizens  of  the  adjacent  New 
England.  Very  good  territory  indeed 
was  this  for  a  book  agent,  who  had  a 
book  of  merit  to  sell,  but  a  poor  terri- 
tory for  books  that  were  written 
simply  to  sell.  For  these  people  with- 
out much  money  had  excellent  liter- 
ary taste,  and  it  was  to  them  that 
Steve  Knight  appealed  as  a  book 
agent. 

I    don't    know    whether    the    young 


or  ei 
most,  and  then  turns  him  loose  to  pre- 
serve the  dignity  of  the  hi.gh  office  he 
has  occupied,  by  retiring  in  genteel 
l)Overty.  accepting  a  college  professor- 
ship, or  writing  sensational  articles 
for  fifteen  cent  magazines.  This  is 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world  today, 
and  one  of  the  first  things  it  should 
do  is  to  provide  an  honorable  retire- 
ment for  its  ex-presidents  with  an  al- 
lowance during  life  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  them  a  life  of  dignity  and 
freedom,  from  financial  cares.  Give 
the  ex-president  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  as  long  as  he  lives,  and 
when  he  dies  provide  an  inusrance  for 
his  family  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  That  would  be  a  very  small 
item  in  the  budget  of  this  nation. 
There  are  only  two  ex-presidents  liv- 
ing at  the  present  time,  and  long  may 
they  live.  I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Roose- 
velt could  possibly  stop  making 
money:  to  do  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  stop  scolding,  and  scolding  is 


n  would  have  succeeded  under  or-     the  breath  of  his  life,  and  as  long  as 


dinary  circumstances  or  not.  for  he 
was  woefullv  green  and  the  general 
agent  who  had  hired  him  had  little 
time  to  give  him  instructions,  but 
handed  him  out  the  usual  book  of  in- 
structions to  agents.  A  sample  copy 
of  the  book.  ;uid  a  folder  showing  the 
different  styles  of  binding,  and  let  him 
loose  on  the  community,  advanced 
him  ten  dollars  to  pay  for  the  first 
few  days'  board,  and  gave  him  instruc- 
tions to  draw  on  C.  L.  Webster  &  Co., 
fr.r  20%  of  all  sales  made.  Delivery 
w  as  to  be  attended  to  by  another  man. 
at  a  later  period,  and  then  13%  more 
was  due  the  agent  when  the  book  v/zs 
t.iken  and  paid  for.  The  book  of  in- 
>iructioiis  said:  "\'isit  the  clergymen 
first.  Give  them  a  copy  if  necessary, 
but  make  them  pay  for  it  if  you  can. 
Get  them  to  head  your  list  anyway, 
and  if  possible  to  introduce  you  to  a 
few  of  the  leading  memliers  of  their 
churches.  Then  tackle  the  doctors, 
and   the   lawyers,   and   after  you   have 


he  continues  to  do  it.  some  sensa- 
tional publication  will  pay  liberally 
for  it.  But  presidents  would  be  will- 
ing to  live  a  di.gnified  life  if  they  were 
free  from  financial  worrj-. 

A  Village   Campaign 

The  first  man  in  Westvale  who  fell 
.1  victim  to  Steve  Knight's  maiden  ef- 
forts as  a  book  agent  was  the  good  old 
Presbyterian  minister,  who  was  very 
deaf,  and  only  Knight's  experience  on 
fishing  boats  in  Penobscot  Bay,  where 
it  was  quite  customary  to  yell  orders 
that  must  be  heard  above  the  roaring 
of  the  sea  wind  and  the  flapping  of 
sails,  enaliled  him  to  convince  the  old 
gentleman  that  he  ought  to  have  a 
copy,  two  volumes,  price  $7. no.  of  the 
"Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant." 
The  old  gentleman  was  a  little  doubt- 
ful about  General  Grant,  any  way.  He 
had  heard  that  the  General  had  never 
ioined  the  Sons  of  Temperance. 
Knight  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 


that   Lincoln   wanted   to   know   where 
Grant    got    his    whiskey,    so    he    could 
send  some  to  his  other  generals,  and 
the  minister  had  to  admit  that  a  man 
who   could  work  to  the  last  gasp  for 
love  of  his  family  was  not  so  bad,  for 
he  remembered  the  words  of  the  Mas- 
ter that  to  those  who  had  loved  much, 
much  should  be  forgiven,  and  so  the 
minister's  name  headed  the  list  and  he 
didn't  ask  any   reduction   of  price   on 
account    of    his    profession,    and    pro- 
mised to  introduce  Steve   to  some  of 
his  leading  church  men  at  a  later  date. 
\\  ith  the  young  Methodist  minister,  a 
new   coiner  from   the   West,   the   case 
was  dififerent.     He  had  a  not  very  old 
wife,  and  three  quite  new  children  and 
his   salary   was   six  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  and  an  annual  donation  party  to 
which    the    donators    came    in    large 
number,  tramped  over  his  carpet,  trod 
pop    corn    and    molasses    candy    and 
ginger    bread    into    its    fiber,    and    ate 
up    prettv   much   all   of   the    donation. 
•Til    tell"  you    what,"    said    the   young 
minister,     "I     w-ould     like     that    book 
awfully  well  for  I   sure  did  like   Gen- 
eral Grant.     He  came  from  my  state, 
Illinois.  Aly  old  dad  fought  under  him 
in  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  at  Shi- 
loh  and  got  a  bullet  in   his  shoulder; 
l)Ut  my  dad  was  like  Grant,  he  didn't 
know  when  he  had  got  enough,  so  he 
went    ahead    and    lost   a    leg   at    Fort 
Uonaldsoh,   and   that   put   him   out   of 
liusiness.    1  sure  would  like  that  book, 
son,  but  seven  dollars  is  more  money 
than  I've  had  at  one  time  since  I  came 
out  of  the  seminary  and  went  to  sav- 
ing souls  out  here  in  the  East,  where 
there's  so  many  more  souls  need  sav- 
ing than  there  is  out  in  God's  country 
where  I  came  from.     There's  an  awful 
lot  of  Methodists,  and  God  must  love 
them,   because    He   made   so   many  of 
them,   but   sometimes   I   wish   He  had 
made  them  a  little  better  oflf.    My  wife 
hasn't  had  a  new  dress  since  we  were 
married     four    years     ago,     and     if     I 
should  get  a  full  suit  of  clothes  all  at 
one  time,  I  wouldn't  know  myself.     I'd 
feel  so  strange."     And  so  it  came   to 
pass    that    Knight   put   the    Methodist 
minister's   name   on   the   list  with   the 
cabalistic   letters,    D.    H.   after   it.      It 
took   the   boy   half   a   day   to    get   the 
two   ministers,   but   after   that   it   was 
easy  going  in  the  village.     A  few  Puri- 
tanic   people    hesitated    because    they 
had   heard   that   General   Grant   drank 
freely,  and  because  they  had  heard  he 
had    swindled  a   lot   of   people   out   of 
their    money    in    the    Grant    &    Ward 
failure,  but  these  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  the  sentiment  inspired  by 
his  services  to  the   Nation,  his  heroic 
death   and   the   beautiful  modesty  and 
simplicity  of  the  story  of  his  life  told 
Ijy  the  great  soldier  made  the  book  an 
easy  seller.  '  The   hotel  keeper  at  his 
liar,    the    lawyer    over   his    briefs,    the 
doctor  mixing  the  pills  and  the  butch- 
er, the  baker  and  the  candlestick  mak- 
er all  subscribed,  and  the  agent's  com- 
missions   were    seldom    less    than    ten 
dollars  a  day.  which  was  quite  a  dififer- 
ent thin.g  from  ten  dollars  a  week  at 
a   bookkeeper's    desk,   and   the   young 
man    began    to    gain    confidence.      He 
found  something  interesting  in   every 
dififerent    phase    of    humanity    he    en- 
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countered,  and  so.  when  the  village 
was  canvassed.,  he  went  ottt  to  the 
farms  with  head  erect  and  heart  full 
of  courage,  and  then  came  a  striking 
interlude. 

An  Agricultural  Interlude 

It  was  about  three  of  a  sultry,  hot 
and  silent  day  in  late  July  that  Steve 
Knight  walked  up  the  narrow  lane 
that  led  to  a  large  white  farm  house 
set  back  a  few  rods  from  the  highway. 
A  gate  at  the  end  of  the  lane  led  into 
a  well  kept  door  yard,  and  a  large 
barn  back  of  vhe. house,  and  a  little 
to  one  side  showed  through  its  opened 
doors  the  partly  filled  hay  rad\\s,  and 
a  rack  loaded  with  hay  stood  "in  the 
barn  door. 

An  elderly  woman  and  a  girl  of 
sixten  or  eighteen  were  standing  in 
the  open  barn  door  looking  up  help- 
lessly at  the  great  mountain  of  hay 
piled  on  the  rack.  .Steve  opened  the 
gate  leading  into  the  door  yard,  and 
instantly  a  tremendous  part-bull-and- 
part-mastiflf  dog  came  at  him  with 
open  jaws,  bared  fangs  and  an  omi- 
nous gr-r-r-r  which  produced  instant 
and  startled  action  on  the  part  of  the 
two  women,  and  the  younger  rushed 
forw-ard  eagerly  and  said:  "Oh.  Mis- 
ter, get  outside  the  gate  quick,  he  is 
dangerous!  Tige!  Come  back  here! 
come  back  here!"  but  the  dog  didn't 
come  hack  here  worth  a  cent,  nor  did 
Steve  get  outside  of  the  gate  worth  a 
cent,  but  calmly  w-ent  straight  ahead 
and  patted  the  snarling.  growlin,g.  me- 
nacing brute  on  his  big,  savage,  ti.ger 
like  head.  "What's  the  matter  with 
you.  old  fellow?"  said  the  youth.  In 
passing,  be  it  said,  that  on  his  native 
heath  in  good  old  Rockland,  there 
wasn't  a  dog  in  town  of  high  or  low 
degree  that  was  not  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, and  personal  friend  of 
Steve.  Now  do.gs.  cats,  children  and 
old  people  know  a  friend  by  instinct, 
and  this  big  brute  was  no  exception. 
The  nondescript  closed  his  gaping 
mouth  with  its  formidable  teeth,  his 
startling  eyes  lost  their  hostile  glare, 
and.  after  a  brief  moment's  pause,  his 
tail  wagged  in  friendly  manner  and 
his  ■  nose  snuffled  the  out-stretched 
hand.  The  girl,  her  eyes  staring  in 
amaze,  came  up  with  a  sudden  stop 
and  clasped  her  hands  at  her  throat. 
"Oo-oo-h  Mister!  you  took  away  my 
breath.  We  don't  let  him  out  day 
times  generally,  but  the  farm  hands 
are  on  a  strike  and  they  are  mean  and 
u.gly  and  threatened  us,  and  so  we 
let  him  loose.  It  is  strange  he  let 
you  touch  him.  He  will  never  let  any 
of  the  men  touch  him.  and  only  my 
mother  and  I  dare  go  near  him."  "Oh, 
you  see  I  know  dogs  and  dogs  know 
me.  I  never  saw  a  dog  vet  that  I 
couldn't  get  acquainted  with  on  short 
notice."  said  Steve,  and  then  his  voice 
was  lost  in  a  deep  roll  of  thunder 
that  came  booming  down  from  the 
mountain  range  of  the  Berkshires  far 
to  Eastward,  and  the  sun.  which  had 
shone  dimlv  through  a  hazy  mist  of 
.a-athering  clouds,  went  out  as  a  black 
thunder  head  swept  up  and  covered 
it. 

The  older  w-oman  had  by  this  time 
come  out  from  the  liarn  to  the  group 


gathered  around  the  dog,  which  was 
now  augmented  by  a  small  boy  ot 
nine  with  towsled  hair,  freckled  face 
and  bare  feet  and  a  stolid  looking 
Swedish  girl  of  fifteen,  evidently  a 
servant  girl  or  maid  of  all  work.  The 
woman  was  an  an.xious  faced,  angular, 
female  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  flat 
chested,  with  straggly  gray  hair  done 
up  in  a  tight  doughnut  at  the  back 
of  the  head  and  a  pair  of  keen  gray 
eyes  that  gleamed  behind  steel  bowed 
spectacles  as  she  cocked  her  head 
sideways  and  looked  apprehensively 
upon  the  rising  thunder  clouds  coming 
up  from  the  West. 

"Well,  well!"  she  said.  "Young  man 
you  do  certainly  seem  to  have  a  great 
gift  with  dogs!  I  didn't  suppose  any- 
body could  come  near  our  Tige!  Oh 
dear!  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do! 
That  miserable  Cole  Dyckman  has  cut 
down  as  much  as  four  great  loads  of 
hay  and  there  it  is  out  there  waiting 
all  nice  and  dry  to  be  put  into  the 
barn  and  he  took  the  two  Polish  boys 
and  the  Irishman  Flanagan  off  with 
him  to  Newburgh  yesterday,  where 
his  brother  Joe,  one  of  the  worst 
scamps  in  this  whole  county,  is  lead- 
ing a  strike  of  foundry  men,  and  he 
came  back  here  yesterday  full  of  the 
right  of  labor  and  beer,  and  whiskey, 
and  took  those  boys  off  on  a  strike  to 
make  me  give  them  three  dollars  a 
day  to  help  me  cut  my  hay.  and  I 
couldn't  do  it,  and  here  we  are  with 
that  great  load  of  hay  on  the  wagon 
in  the  barn  and  four  loads  waiting 
out  there  in  the  field  and  a  thunder 
.;;hovver  coming  up  that  will  spoil  it 
if  it  gets  wet,  and  only  an  old  woman 
and  two  silly  girls  and  one  little  bov 
— and  what  can  we  do?  Law  sakes! 
What  can  we  do!" 

"Well,  ma'am,  this  is  pretty  tough 
luck  and  it  sure  is  going  to  rain,"  said 
the  youth,  "but  I  was  a  good  old 
horny  handed  farmer  myself  once,  ere 
1  rose  to  wealth  and  fame  by  the 
sw^eat  of  my  mouth  selling,  'The  Per- 
sonal Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant,'  and  I 
.giiess  I  can  help  you  out  on  a  pinch. 
'Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to 
come  to  the  support  of  their  country- 
women.' Have  you  got  the  horses  to 
get  in  the  hay?"  and  the  youth  threw 
off  his  coat  and  laid  his  sample  book 
on  a  chair  beside  the  open  door  to 
the  kitchen  on  the  back  veranda. 
"Come  bub.  let's  get  a  hustle  on  and 
hitch  up  them  horses.  Can  you  har- 
ness  horses?" 

"Betcher  life  I  kin.  Be  you  going 
to  help  get  in  the  hay?"  from  the  kid. 

"Surest  thing  you  know,  old  scout, 
I  am  the  man  that  put  the  bus  in 
hustle,  so  get  a  move  on,"  and  the  red 
headed  kid  vanished  in  a  cloud  of  dust 
which  rose  from  his  flying  bare  feet. 
"\\'ell  ma'am,  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  that  load  of  hay  off  in  the  mow. 
Can  these  two  good  looking  girls  take 
care  of  it  if  I  toss  it  off  to  them?" 

"Indeed,  we  can," 'said  the  j-oung 
women. 

"Yes.  indeed  they  can"  said  tlie  old 
lady.  "Tillie  you  go  out  and  help 
Julia  take  care  of  that  hay."  and  the 
two  girls  hurried  to  the  hay-mow 
while    Kni.Lfht   climlied    on    top   of   the 


load,  and  in  a  few  moments  great 
forkfulls  of  the  fragrant  timothy  and 
clover  were  tumbling  over  on  the 
loughing  girls  who  trod  it  lustly  un- 
derfoot. In  a  short  time  the  hay  rack 
was  empty,  for  this  long  armed 
brawny  son  of  Maine  was  at  home  in 
the  hay  field,  if  he  was  not  in  the 
school  room,  and  by  this  time  the 
small  boy  and  the  old  lady  had  hitched 
up  the  pair  of  horses  and  soon  the 
rattling  of  wagon  wheels  annoimced 
the  coming  of  the  hay  rack  in  the  open 
held  where  a  great  number  of  hay 
cocks  were  awaiting  the  pitchfork  of 
the  hay  maker. 

It  was  lively  business,  the  Swedish 
girl  and  the  small  boy  loading  the  fast 
mounting  hay-loads  as  it  was  tossed 
upward  by  the  strong  arms  of  the 
newly  enlisted  helper,  while  the  old 
lady  and  the  daughter  scratched 
around  with  rakes  and  guided  the  hur- 
rying team.  The  black  clouds  rose 
slowly  but  persistently  and  deeper, 
longer  and  more  menacing  came  the 
ominous  growl  of  the  thunder,  while 
vivid  streaks  and  dazzling  chains  of 
forked  lightning  lit  with  livid  glare 
the  gathering  gloom  and  split  the 
dark  masses  of  cloud  asunder. 

Three  times  the  hay  wagon  hurried 
back  and  forth  from  the  barn,  and 
just  as  the  last  hay  cock  was  tossed 
on  the  fourth  load  a  blinding  flash 
following  by  a  stunning  report,  a 
shriek  of  wind  and  a  rush  of  rain  let 
lose  the  storm  upon  them,  as  laughing 
and  shouting  they  dashed  the  hurry- 
ing horses  in  through  the  wide  open 
door  of  the  Ijarn  and  the  haj-  was 
saved. 

"By  George  that  was  a  close  shave!" 
said  Steve,  as  he  dashed  the  mingled 
sweat  and  rain  from  his  wet  hair  and 
brows  and  loosed  the  steaming  horses 
from  the  wagon. 

"Indeed  it  was."  said  the  old  lady,  "a 
very  close  shave  indeed!  And  young 
man  we  have  a  great  deal  to  thank 
you  for.  for  that  was  our  very  best 
hay,  and  I  do  hate  to  have  nice  hay 
when  it  is  all  just  right  get  wet  and 
have  to  be'  dried  over  again.  It  is 
never  so  good,  you  know,  even  if  the 
weather  comes  bright  and  sunny  the 
very  next  dav." 

The  sun  had  already  sunk  below  the 
horizon  and  night  was  upon  them,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  liut  remain 
over  night  at  the  farm  house,  and  the 
young  man  was  shown  to  the  best 
room,  where  he  brushed  his  clothes, 
washed  himself  and  made  himself  ap- 
pear once  more  the  book  a.gent.  and 
then,  after  supper,  the  old  lady  told 
him  further  of  her  troubles.  The  hus- 
band had  died  two  years  before,  and 
left  them  with  quite  a  lar.ge  farm  and 
very  little  mone\'  with  which  to  carry 
it  on.  The  girl,  now  seventeen  years 
of  a.ge.  had  been  away  to  school  in 
the  nei,ghboring  city  of  Pou,ghkeepsie, 
and  of  course  was  of  little  help.  The 
l)oy  was  too  young  to  do  much  except 
some  chores  about  the  farm,  and  so 
liired  heln  must  be  depended  upon. 
But  hired  help  was  already  getting 
scarce  on  the  farms,  and  was  finding 
its  way  as  fast  as  possible  to  the 
neighboring  small  cities,  and  hein.g 
rapidlj-   drawn   into   the   swift   current 
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sweeping  all  the  desirable  young 
blood  tor  hundreds  of  miles  of  coun- 
try into  the  great  maelstron  of  New 
York.  The  result  was  that  only  un- 
reliable and  often  vicious  and  al\va\s 
shiftless  help  was  to  l)e  obtained.  A 
few  Polish  and  Italiaif  laborers  could 
be  picked  up  from  time  to  time,  but 
during  the  life  of  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ilyy,  Thomas  Granger,  he  had  been 
able  to  get  pretty  good  work  out  of 
the  Dyckman's,  a  family  of  low  de- 
gree who  worked  intermittently  long 
enough  to  get  money  for  rum  and  to- 
bacco, but  much  preferred  to  hunt  and 
fish  and  spend  a  great  deal  of  leisure 
time  at  one  or  two  low  grogeries  that 
were  tolerated  within  the  town  limits. 
The  old  man  Granger  was  a  stern 
hard  fisted  man,  and  the  Dyckman's 
feared  him.  but  after  his  death  their 
attitude  towards  the  women  of  the 
family  had  changed,  and  when  Joe, 
the  oldest  and  a  good  deal  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  family,  had  gone  to 
Kewburg  and  found  employment  in 
the  iron  works'  the  next  younger,  and 
the  desparado  of  the  family.  Cole 
Dyckman.  became  head  of  the  small, 
lawless,  worthless,  and  weakly  vicious 
•element  that  is  always  to  be  found 
in  every  country  town.  And  it  was 
he.  with  a  Polish  boy,  a  young  Italian, 
the  Irish  drunkard  Flanagan,  and  a 
rather  worthless  negro  who  had  con- 
tracted to  cut  the  widow  Granger's 
hay  and  store  it  in  the  barn  for  a 
certain  amount  of  money  and  then, 
inspired  hy  his  brother's  eloquence 
during  a  visit  to  Newburg.  where  a 
strike  was  in  progress,  had  come  back 
and  demanded  a  flat  rate  of  $:;.no  a 
day  for  each  member  of  the  choice 
quintet.  The  other  did  what  Cole 
Dyckman  ordered  out  of  fear  of  his 
hammering  fists,  for  he  was  a 
lirawnv,      bull-necked      low      browed 


youth  of  twenty  with  a  heavy  under- 
shot jaw  and  about  the  intelligence  of 
a  guinea  hen.  He  had  gone  oft 
promptly  with  his  followers  upon  the 
refusal  of  the  widow  to  meet  his  de- 
mands and  left  the  well  seasoned  hay 
to  what  he  knew  would  be  the  dam- 
aging effects  of  the  coming  thunder 
storm,  and  it  was  high  time  that  all 
the  grass  was  cut  and  in  the  barn,  for 
already  mid  July  was  passed. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Granger."  said  the 
Yankee  book  agent  after  the  lad}-  con- 
cluded her  story,  "farming  is  not  my 
business  just  now,  but  you  seem  to 
be  in  a  mighty  bad  fix,  and  I  don't 
see  but  what  now  I  have  got  started 
I  have  got  to  help  you  out.  and  stop 
selling  books  for  a  week  or  so'  and 
once  more  become  a  haymaker.  But 
we  need  more  help,  and  tomorrow 
morning  early  you  let  the  boy  go 
down  to  the  telegraph  station  and  I'll 
send  a  message  to  some  friends  of 
mine  down  in  Katherine  Street  in 
Poughkeepsie,  They're  school  chums 
of  mine,  and  I'll  bet  they  will  come 
up  here  and  help  out  when  I  tell 
them  what's  wanted,  and  so  was  com- 
posed the  following  message: 

"Tennessee:  .'iii  Katherine  Street. 
Fo'keepsie,   N.   \'. 

Get  Texas  and  the  idiot  and  come 
up  here  for  a  few  days  haying.  Wo- 
men in  distress.  Good  pay.  Don't 
fail.  STE\E." 


Mr.  Sherman  Mc\  eigh.  President 
of  Bliss  Ijusiness  College,  North 
.\danis,  Mass..  is  now  president  of  the 
city  council  of  the  city  of  North 
Adams,  having  been  elected  to  that 
position  January  1st.  This  speaks  well 
foi'  McVeigh,  for  commercial  educa- 
tion and  for  the  city.  Our  congratu- 
lations to  all   concerned. 


BROWN 

"Do  it  up  brown"  may  have  meant 
good,  bad  or  indifferent,  we  are  not 
sure,  but  we  know  it  did  not  mean 
any  reflection  upon  our  good  all-time 
friend.  E.  L.  Brown,  of  Rockland. 
Maine,  whose  contributions  come  as 
regularly  as  clockwork  and  almost  a.- 
exact  and  a  deal  more  artistic.  We 
are  disposed  to  believe  that  human 
hand  never  combined  more  skillfully 
the  artistic  and  the  serviceable  than 
in  the  Lesson-Designs  he  is  now  con- 
tributing to  our  colmns.  The  speci- 
mens in  the  January,  February  and 
March  numbers  are  marvels  of  com- 
position ajid  execution,  conception 
and  skill  being  combined  most  artis- 
tically. 

A  decade  ago  we  thought  surely 
Mr.  Brown  had  attained  his  artistic 
majority,  and  that  'ere  this  he  would 
have  passed  the  "Psler  Limit,"  and 
so  he  did.  he  passed  it  by  and  never 
touched  it,  thus  escaping  its  malig- 
nant or  stagnant  influence.  As  a  con- 
sequence, he  is  still  growing  in  grace 
and  power,  and.  we  hope,  in  plenty  as 
well.  For  Mr.  Brown's  art  is  not  all 
art;  for  some  of  it,  and  no  small  por- 
tion, is  heart  as  well,  for  it  gets  hold 
of  oiie's  finer  feelings  of  things  grace- 
ful and  delicate  and  yet  strong  and 
bold. 

The  lessons  appeal  to  learner, 
3oung  or  old.  novice  or  expert,  lay- 
man or  professional,  liecause  they 
coniliine  genuine  art  of  head  and  hand. 


Some  effectiv 
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Herald, 


Mr.  Wrifford  respectfully  gives  notice  that 
he  will  be  ready  to  begin  with  a  class  of 
pupils  in  the  instruction  of  the  art  of  Writing 
on  Monday  next,  February  the  19th  —  at  a 
room  in  the  block  of  buildings  in  Brown's 
square.  As  Mr.  W.  instructs  altogether  in 
classes  consisting  from  12  to  18  pupils,  and 
continues  but  a  short  time  in  a  place,  it  is 
necessary  that  those  who  may  wish  to  attend 
should  make  immediate  application,  as  he 
having  applications  to  teach  several  classes 
in  other  towns  can  stay  but  a  short  time  in 
Xewburyport.'  By  the  use  of  12  exercises,  1 
hour  and  a  half  at  each  lesson,  persons  of 
proper  age  and  capacity  may  acquire  a  fair 
correct  hand  writing.  In  support  of  these 
pretentions  Mr.  W.  offers  the  testimony  of 
some  of  the  most  respectable  characters  in 
America. '  For  further  particulars  inquire  at 
the    place    before    mentioned. 

February    16,    1810.. 

Jf  we  could  go  back  107  years,  when 
tlie  above  advertisement  appeared  in 
tlie  "Xewburyport  Herald,"  we  would 
hnd  things  ver3-  different  from  today. 
PjUt.  the  writing  teacher  was  not  miss- 
ing. He  was  here  right  on  his  job, 
well  equipped  with  goose  quills  and 
home  made  ink. 

Let  us  go  back  107  years  and  pic- 
ture in  our  imagination  as  well  as  we 
can  how  the  writing  master  must  have 
loomed  up  in  this  old  New  England 
town.  To  begin  with  there  were  no 
railroads,,  no  telegraphs,  telephones  or 
kerosene  lamps.  The  writing  teacher 
didn't  go  from  town  to  town  in  an 
automobile,  either,  but  probably  foot- 
ed it  or  rode  horseback — sometimes 
perhaps  in  a  stage  coach. 

If  we  take  a  peep  into  this  Mr. 
Wrifford's  writing  class  we  see  it 
lighted,  not  with  electric  lights,  gas 
lights,  nor  even  kerosene,  but  with 
candles,  each  student  probably  fur- 
nishing his  own  light — such  as  it  was. 
The  writing  master  we  don't  see  saw- 
mg  the  air,  counting  "one,  two,  three: 
up  down,  up  down,  slide,"  etc.,  cut- 
ting up  queer  antics  after  the  manner 
of  some  enthusiastic  teachers  of  the 
present  day.  No,  the  scene  would  be 
far  less  dramatic  or  comic.  We  would, 
no  doubt,  see  him  most  of  the  time 
sitting  quietly  at  his 'desk  making  and 
mending  quill  pens,  also  showing  the 
pupils  how'  to  cut  and  make  a  quill 
pen,  which  must  have  been  quite  a 
knack — to    fi.x    up    a    quill    so    that    it 


By  Milton  H.  Ross,  L.   D.   S.   Bus.  Uni., 
Salt  Lake   City,   Utah 

would  write  as  the  quill  pen  wrote  in 
those  days.  If  anyone  thinks  it  is  not 
a  very  neat  trick  to  make  a  pen  from 
a  goose  quill,  let  him  try  his  hand  at 
it.  Yes,  it  is  a  lost  art,  but  the  writing 
masters  of  Mr.  Wrifford's  time  had  it 
down  fine,  and  I  have  heard  it  stated 
by  the  old  timers,  who  remembered 
the  goose  quill  days — that  no  steel  pen 
was  in  it  with  the  quill  when  the  quill 


was  made  right,  and  certainly  there 
are  specimens  of  penmanship  in  ex- 
istence that  bear  out  this  statement. 

We  see  by  this  advertisement  that 
they  must  have  used  "exercises"  in 
learning  to  write,  called  by  some  of 
the  ancients  "pot  hooks  and  cram- 
mels,"  but  what  that  term  means  we 
can  only  guess.  No  doubt  some  of 
the  inodern  exercises  in  writing 
would,  in  this  writing  class  of  1810, 
have  so  turned  the  heads  of  the  pupils 
that  they  would  have  gone  crazy  for 
the  time  being. 

^\■e  would  probably  see  our  old  time 
Writing  Master  Wrifford  rather  labor- 
iously turning  out  bold,  round,  shaded 
copies,  and  the  pupils  working  still 
more  laboriously  in  striving  to  imi- 
tate them.  Of  course  engraved  copies 
were  extremely  rare,  and  the  one  who' 
could  write  something  like  engraving 
must  have  been  regarded  as  a  wonder. 
Speed  could  not  have  been  a  thing  of 
so  very  great  importance,  as  writing 
a  letter  was  an  event  with  many  peo- 
ple of  ISIO. 

In  this  writing  class  of  1810  we  find 
Mr.  Wrifford  is  backed  up  in  his  work 
by  some  of  the  most  respectable  char- 
acters in  America,  which  certainly  is 
no  small  backing,  as  there  were  some 
pretty  substantial  characters  in  those 
days,  even  if  the  country  was  not  any- 
where near  as  great  in  population  as 
It  is  today.  But  no  doubt  the  writing 
master  in  those  days,  if  he  attended 
to  business,  was  looked  upon  as  quite 
an  important  factor  .  in  education. 
Many  of  them  were  very  skillful,  too. 
They  wrote  the  round  shaded  style, 
easy  to  read  and  slow  to  write.  They 
nourished,  too,  and  cut  queer  looking 
beasts,  birds  and  fishes,  and  some- 
times a  grotesque  human  head,  though 
perhaps  not  so  very  human. 

What  changes  another  century  will 
make  in  penmanship  and  teaching  the 
art  is  hard  to  say.  At  the  rapid  rate 
things  are  progressing  now  it  looks  as 
11  any  kind  of  writing  will  be  too  slow, 
and  that  something  that  works  instan- 
taneously will  have  to  be  invetited; 
then  penmanship  will  probably  be 
used  only  for  decorative  purposes,  but 
we  hope  it  will  not  .go  out  of  use 
entirelv. 

W.   E.   DENNIS. 


By    Fred    Berkman,    Ralston    High    School,    Pittsburgh 
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E.  S.  MORRIS 

From  The  Spokesman-Review,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  December  17.  1916,  we 
note  with  pleasure  that  the  art  man- 
ager of  the  Post-Intelligencer,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Mr.  E.  S.  Morris,  was 
awarded  the  .$1000.00  prize  offered  by 
the  Western  Union  Life  Insurance 
Company,  of  Spokane,  for  the  best 
trade  mark  design  submitted.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  designs  were  sub- 
mitted by  many  artists  from  all  over 
America.  The  design  reduced  and  re- 
produced is  given  herewith.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  design  is  described  as 
follows: 


Mother  and  Children — Emblematic 
of  home  unity,  the  bulwark  of  our 
nation. 

Turbulent  Water — Symbolizing  the 
constant  menace  of  material  want. 

Masculine  Hand  —  Representing 
strength  and  protection  —  providing 
for  women  and  children. 

Setting  Sun — Symbol  of  the  west, 
the  terrene  covered  by  the  activities 
of  Western   Union   Life. 

Ensemble — Home  unity  lifted  above 
and  protected  against  material  want 
through  the  agency  of  life  insurance. 

Mr.  Morris  began  his  professional 
career  in  1900  when  he  entered  the 
Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  and 
pursued  work  in  pen  lettering  and 
drawing,   following  which  he   pursued 


nd  sound  advice  for  penmanship  aspirants.     Habit  enslaves  or 
t   by  doing  things  so  well  the  first  time  they  do  not   need  to 


work  in  other  institutions,  going  to 
the  Northwest  in  1902,  since  which 
time  he  has  gradually  risen  in  the  art 
world. 


Death  has  claimed  Professor  Her- 
bert F.  Fisk,  D.  D..  LL.  D.,  the  oldest 
of  the  Xorthwestern  University  pro- 
fessors. Dr.  Fisk  died  at  his  home. 
Evanston.  Illinois,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness and  breaking  down  due  to  his 
age.  For  forty-three  years  he  has 
been  connected  with  Xorthwestern 
University.  For  the  last  thirteen  years 
he  has  been  Principal  Emeritus  of  the 
Evanston  .'\cademy.  the  present  Acad- 
emy building  being  named  Fisk  Hall 
in  his  honor. 


Business  Penmanship  is  being  givei. 
splendid  attention  in  the  Duquesne. 
Pa..    Pulilic    Schords.       Fiftv    some    of 


the  High  School  students  have  had 
their  work  passed  upon  for  certifi- 
cates. Three  penmanship  teachers  are 
giving  instruction  in  penmanship  at 
l")u(|uesne.  They  are:  Messrs.  .\Ifred 
H.  Quinette  and  Charles  Donnelly,  in 
the  High  School,  and  Miss  Laura 
Shallenberger,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
in  the  Elementary  Schools.  Mr.  Don- 
nelly is  a  new  teacher  in  Duquesne 
this  year.  C.  H.  Wolford  is  the  Super- 
intendent, and  L.  M.  Boozell  is  the 
High  School  Principal. 

Commercial  Partner  Wanted 

A  FIRST-CLASS  shorthand  man  wish- 
-'-*■  es  to  join  with  a  good  commercial 
teacher  in  the  establishment  of  a  high- 
grade  business  school.  Correspondence 
will  be  kept  confidential.  Address 
C.  D.,  care  Bnsiness  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST 


The  famous  Ransomerian  Oblique  Holder  which  has  been  sold  only  to 
Ransomerian  students  during  the  past  five  years  is  now  offered  to  the  pen- 
manship profession.  The  most  beautiful,  the  most  substantial  and  the  most 
accurately  adjusted  holder  ever  sold.  Highly  polished  India  rubber.  SLOO 
post  paid.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

C.  W.  Ransom  Penholder  Co.,  ^Suii^^g"  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


^     f^^r^uJ//t^JJ^(fd[i^^i/h-       ^ 


.  a  picture  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  Bowling  Green  Bi 
the  endorsement  of  a  second  appointment  as  the  National  Official  Tra 
who  desire  it.     The  school  is  now  receivinjr  four  to  seven  times  as  mai 


versity.  Bowling-  Green,  Ky.,  which  Institution  has  just  received 
1  for  commercial  teachers.  Its  free  literature  will  be  mailed  any 
its  finished  product  as  it  can  supply. 


WANTED-PENMAN 

During  May  and  June  for  En- 
gravers Script.   Send  samples. 

ROUNDS-TRUMAN  CO. 
64  W.  Randolph  St.  CHICAGO 


FOR     SALE 

A  Business  and  Normal  School  in  a  fine  Western 
City.  No  competition  in  150  miles.  200,000  popu- 
lation in  district.  Low  rent.  Community  very 
prosperous.  Well  established  Day  and  Night 
School,    Small  payment  will  handle.     Address 

B.  &  N. 
Care  Business  Educator,     Columbus,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE 

eightN 


All. 


I  only 


thous 


By  Fred  S.  Heath.  Co 


PENMAN  WANTED 


in  engrosser's  office,  prefer 
enough  advanced  to  earn  good  salary,  but  no  ob- 
jection to  young  man  of  ability,  willing  to  work 
up.  must  have  good  habits  and  be  able  to  furnish 
good  references.  Send  full  particulars  and  samples 
of  work  in  first  letter.     (Samples  to  be  returned). 

B.  C.   KASSELL,  105  N.  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  THE  B.  E. 


'  part  interest  i 
ess  College  in  city  of 
Established  fifteen  years.     Pay- 
ing school.     Low  price.     Reasons  given.     Address 
Great  Opportunity,  care  Business  Educatpr,  Columbus,  0. 

I  WANT  to  buy  a  school  in  the  east, 
near  New  York  City.  It  must  be  a 
good  school  with  good  reputation, 
and  paying  a  good  living.  Expect  to 
pay  what  such  a  school  is  worth.  If  you 
have  a  good  proposition,  tell  all  about  it 
in  first  letter.  Address  "Earnest",  care 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


Thurston   Teachers'   Agency 

Short  Contract.  Guaranteed  Service.  Write  for  our  Free  Booklet— How  to  Apply.  26th  Year 
E.   K.   NICHOLS,    Mftr.  224  S.  Mich.  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WANTED A    MAN 

Not  merely  some  one  who  looks  like  a  man  and  wears  a  man's  clothes,  but  one  who  is  thoroughly  qualified  to 
teach  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Penmanship,  and  all  the  branches  taught  in  a  bookkeeping 
department;  a  man  who  is  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  humanity;  a  man  who  is  more  interested  in  the  success 
of  his  pupils  and  having  them  say  a  good  word  for  him  than  he  is  in  the  pay-check,  quitting  time,  or  the  vacation 
he  expects  to  take  sometime  in  the  future. 

If  you  fill  the  above  requirements  and  want  a  position  where  your  efl'orts  will  be  appreciated  and  your  advance- 
ment will  be  in  keeping  with  your  ability  to  get  results  in  the  above  lines,  write  H.  W.  Ward,  care  Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  0.,  enclosing  late  photograph,  references,  and  state  age,  number  of  years  experience, 
married  or  single,  church  affiliations;  also  enclose  a  recent  specimen  of  your  business  and  ornamental  penmanship. 

Your  references  will  be  investigated,  and  if  you  measure  up  to  the  requirements  you  will  be  notified  and  a  per- 
sonal interview  arranged  for.  Would  like  to  have  the  names  and  addresses  of  several  of  your  former  students 
that  are  employed.  If  your  application  is  not  considered  your  references,  photograph,  etc.  will  be  returned  to 
you  direct. 

The  name  above  is  assumed,  as  the  standing  of  the  school  is  such  that  we  do  not  care  to  be  bothered  with  a 
bunch  of  applications  from  "Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry."  It  is  a  high-class  institution  with  a  number  of  years 
standing,  and  is  looking  for  high  class  people.      Position  will  be  vacant  within  the  next  six  months. 

No  Night  School. 


■Jii.iui,ui».u.i.i.ujjj]iuni.ijiiii.M.imj.i«j.n..ij.iii.i.ii.i.j.j.ij.iiui.m«j.im.u.i 
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WANTED  to  purchase  a  commercial  KELLOGG'S  AGENCY,  f„\lira"P''p';r;a"te~;hLu''J'uri„Tti 

school.        Must  be  a  erood  one.  who  are  high  school  ^i-aduates.  or  better,  and  who  can  qualify  * 

*^  subjects:    shorthand,   typewriting,  penm 

Address,  J.  C.  L.,  care  Business  Educator  photograph  and  recommendations.   Somi 
Columbus,  Ohio 


nd  bookke 


high  school  positic 

Write  a  complete  letter  about  you 
lit  you  exactly.    Tuere  is  no  charee  for  regis 


POSITIONS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Never  was  the  demand  so  great.     We  can  help  you 
secure  a  position  or  a  promotion. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 
Good  ones— money  makers— bargains.     Would  you 

buy  or  sell? 
Write  us  what  you  want,  ask  for  our  free  literature 

Cooperative  Instructor's  Ass'n,     Marion.  Indiana 


The  Pratt  Teachers^  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  prraduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges  and 
schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  ca!U  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools 
and  business  colleges. 

WM.   O.    PRATT,    MANAGER 


TTm?  ^AT  P  One  of  the  most 
X  Vyxv  ors^l^l^  successful  private 
business  schools  in  New  York  City.  Ideal 
location.  Exclusive  and  unexcelled  ter- 
ritory. New  equipment.  Latest  office 
appliances.  Good  attendance.  The  school  is  worth 
over  $10,000.  Will  accept  $7,500  for  immediate  sale. 
Don't  write  unless  you  mean  business. 
C.  L.  C,  care  Business   Educator,  Columbus,  0. 


Here's  Your  Chance! 

Prosperous,  well  established  Business 
College,  in  large  city,  middle  West,  gilt  edged 
reputation,  for  sale.  All  or  part  to  right  per- 
son. Va  or  more  cash,  balance,  easy  terms. 
Very  low  rent,  fine  location.  No  time  to  wa? te-- 
references  expected  with  first  letter.  Reason. 
^5   years   in    the    business    and    independent. 

Resource,  care  Business  Educator,  Coiumbus.  0. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE 

a  first  class  Business  College  located  in 
a  good  town  in  the  Missouri  Valley.  No 
debts.  Low  rent.  A-1  reputation.  A 
good  opportunity  and  a  splendid  terri- 
tory. Owner  not  a  teacher  and  has 
other  business.  Address  "A.  J."  care 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 

FOR   SALE 

Be,«it  Business  College  in  the  mid-west  at  the 
price.  No  competition.  Will  net  investor  from 
•?4,000  up  yearly.  Would  consider  selling  entire  or 
half  interest.  Price.  $6,000.00  to  $3,000.00  accord- 
ingly. An  investigation  will  convince  you  that 
this  is  an  exceptional  opportunity.  Address 
Mid-West  Owners,  care  of  Business  Educator. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  ^^^^  equipped,  rapid- 
kJiAljlj  ]y  growing  business 
college  in  live  railroad  city.  Recent 
postal  census  gives  population  at 
18,000.  Best  of  reasons  given  for 
selling.     Address 

Box  176,  New  Decatur,  Ala. 


If  in  Need  of  a  Teacher  of 

BOOKKEEPING 

and  PENMANSHIP 

Who  is  An 
Experienced  Bookkeeper 

One  who  is  willing  to  come  on  trial:  will  engage 
for  a  short  or  long  term;  popular  with  pupils;  ex- 
perienced in  business  and  who  has  taught  in  some 
of  the  largest  and  best  commercial  schools.  Kindly 
address  for  particulars. 
Practical,  care  Business  Educator,    Columbus,   0. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Established   188.5 

623    S.   Wabash   Ave.,    CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 

We.tern  Office:  Spokane,  Washington 


Special    Department    for     Teachers     of 

Penmanship,  Commercial  Branches. 

ALSO  SPECIAL  TERMS. 


Kansas  City  Superintendence  IVIeeting  h 

FEBRUARY  26    MARCH   3 


CLARK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.  Chicago. 


u  are  invitej  to  use  our  rooms  at  215. .Mti  t  oares 
use  for  interviews,  correspondence,  etc.     FKEE 
nographic    service.     Dr.    J.    H.  Hill.  Mr.  Louis 
Cognvell  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Clark  will  be  in  attendance. 
Baltimore.  Md.,  SoDkane.  Wash..  Jacksonville,  Fla..  New  York  CilT 


I 


CALLS 

Summer  Session,  tsbury  Park.  N.  J. 
your  professioni 


FROM  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Oakland.  Cal.. 
Worcester.  Mass..  Reading.  Pa..  Columbus.  Ohio,  and  many 
smaller  cities  have  come  calls  recently  for  professiunalUi 
trained  commercial  teachers.  Why  not  begin  or  continue 
ional  training  NOW  by  extension?  We  give  courses  of  university  grade  in 
accounts  and  finance  by  correspondence.    Send  for  Bulletin  today. 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'   TRAINING  SCHOOL,  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


com 


I 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Largest  in  the  West  — For  the  Entire  West  Only,  and  Alaska 
Home  Office         -         BOISE,  IDAHO 
Montana  Office    -         HELENA,  MONT. 

Progressive — Aggres; 


IN 
NOVEM- 
BER 

E.  E.  GAVLORD.  Ma 


Our  teachers  were  engaged  in  November  for  High  Schools  in  Boston.  Maiden 
Mass..  and  Central  Falls.  R.  I.:  and.  besides  some  smaller  places,  we  sent  two 
teachers  to  the  big  B.  &  S.  Business  College.  Buffalo:  one  to  the  Great  Rider- 
Moore  and  Stewart  School.  Trenton.  N.  J.:  and  one  to  the  Mankato.  Minn.. 
Commercial  College.  There  are  practically  always  openings  in  February  and 
soon  advance  calls  for  next  season  will  be  filed  with  us.      It  is  up  to  you. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

■ger (A  Specially  by  a  Specialisll      Prospect  Hill.  Beverly.  Mass. 


Do  Any  of  These  Positions  Mean  You? 

•'We  need  a  college  graduate  of  good  character  and  personality, 
a  good  disciplinarian,  in  our  high  school  commercial  department, 
at  a  liberal  salary. " 

''''Can  you  put  me  in  touch  "/  neeJ   a   man  of  gooJ  '^  We   need    an    assistant 

ivith   a   strong    commercial  personality.     Bookkeeping,  teacher  of  Bookkeeping,  Ptn- 

man  —  a   real   man?     Book-  Gregg,  Penmanship.    Salary  manship  —  one  luith  tact  anJ 

keeping,  Gregg,  etc.  .ilJtV.  "  S9C  to  $1lV.  "                        '  ability,      ^/"i.  " 


These 
past  mi 


nd  about  two  scores  of  similar  calls  have  been  received  du 
ith.    Write  to  us  for  assistance  at  any  time. 


•ing  the 


CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 


GOOD 


Get  a  College  Degree! 

The  University  of  Colorado 
Preparatory  School,  Baker  Uni- 
versity, and  other  good  schools 
appointed  our  candidates  with 
privilege  to  take  college  work. 
Three  similar  opportunities  are 
now  open.  If  you  want  such  a 
position,  now  or  later,  write  us. 
Employers  and  teachers,  tell  us 
your  needs  for  1917-18. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Mgr.  316-17-18  Nicholas  Bldg.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


COMMERCIAL 


IJI|.|IH,l4/*.U.lJ.liJ4J)UJilNJIIll.M.I!aU.ilMi.ll..lJ.I]l.l.ll.l-J.J.IJ.llUl.li;iJ.IIU.lJ.I» 
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DOUBLE    HONORS 

We  recall  no  one  in  the  commercial 
teaching  fraternity  who  has  been  so 
signally  honored  the  past  year  as  Dr. 
H.  M.  Kowe,  of  the  H.  M.  Rowe  Co.. 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  being  elected 
Vice  President  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Corporation  Schools,  and 
President  of  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association.  Both  are  big  or- 
ganizations ill  wealth  and  numbers, 
and  have  honored  themselves  as  much 
as  lhe\-  have  honored  Dr.  I'towe  in 
thus  recognizing  his  ability  as  educa- 
tor and  executive.  Full-fledged  men 
do   not   live   unto  themselves. 


:  The  Lewis  &  Clark  High  School,  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  now  houses  a  night 
school  of  twelve  hundred  students 
pursuing  various  courses  of  study  un^ 
der  the  membership  of  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Arnold,  who  supervises  writing  during 
the  day  in  the  grades.  This  speaks 
well  for  the  citizens  of  Spokane  and 
for  the  principal,  bespeaking,  typical 
western   spirit  and  progress. 


Mr.  J.  \V.  Weste;rvelt,  Jr.,  .of  the 
Westervelt  Business  and  Shorthand 
School,  London,  Ont.,  is  writing  a  re- 
maikabh-  good  hand,  as  shown  by 
some  ornate  signatures  on  cards  re- 
cently received,  thus  reflecting  the 
training  received  from  his  father.  The 


yottng  man  seems  bent  upon  compli- 
menting his  instructor  by  surpassing 
him  in  skill.  It  looks  interesting  in- 
deed. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Boggess,  whose  portrait 
and  signature  appear  herewith,  is  a 
product  of  Greenville,  Kentucky.  Af- 
ter completing  work  in  his  home 
schocds,  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half 
in  the  State  Normal  School  of  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Kentucky,  following  which 
he  pursued  a  year  a  half  course  in  the 
Bowling  Green  Business  University, 
receiving  the  B.  C.  S.  degree.  He  next 
attended  the  Zanerian  College  of  Pen- 
manship at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he 
evolved  into  a  very  fine  penman;  hav- 
ing received  his  inspiration  and  laid 
the  foundation  in  the  Queen  of  Arts 
under  \V.  C.  Brownfield,  of  Bowling 
Green. 

Last  year  he  taught  in  Hammond, 
Indiana.  Business  College,  and  this 
year  he  has  charge  of  the  penmanship 
and  teaches  commercial  subjects  in 
the  Metropolitan  Business  College, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Mr.  Boggess  writes 
a  hand  much  above  the  average  in 
skill  and  grace,  and  is  an  enthusiast 
upon  the  subject. 

FOR    SALE 

Commercial  School  in  a  large  western  city. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  much  larger  development 
of  school  which  has  been  established  15  years. 
First-^lass  reputation,  comparatively  new  equip- 
ment and  no  competition.  Sale  price  much  less 
than  insurance  carried.  Ill  health  reason  for  sell- 
ing. Address  "Commercial,"  care  of  Busi- 
ness Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


r^rth 


',1  /O      y7     i^ 


Qi^^Tyif'g^m^u 


'^CzyuL.^^^0mrif^' 


This  wonderful  specimen  of  penmanship  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Willis  A.  Baird,  of  the  firm  of  Dennis  &  Baird,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr 
Baird  came  to  the  Zanerian  from  California  and  graduated  with  his  Engrossing  Script  more  nearly  perfect  than  any  other  pupil  we  have  evei 
had.     It  is  questionable  whether  there  is  in  all  America  a  man  who  can  excel  the  above  specimen. 


^     f^J^u^'ned^^^/iu^i^ 


The  Art  of 

ENGROS  SING 

p.  W.  COSTELLO 

Scranton,  Pa, 

RESOLUTION    ENGROSSING 

The  original  of  the  accompanying 
set  of  resolutions  was  executed  on  a 
sheet  of  3-ply  kid  fin- 
ish bristol  board,  size 
of  sheet  18x23  inches. 
Lay  out  the  entire 
border  design  care- 
fuly  in  pencil,  includ- 
ing the  initial  "\V." 
Especial  care  must  be 
t^ken  to  get  the  pencil 
lay  out  accurate,  es- 
pecially with  refer- 
ence to  the  curves  which  must  be 
gracefully  rounded,  and  free  from 
kinks.  When  you  have  outlined  the 
scroll  work  in  the  border  in  pencil 
then  outline  it  with  a  No.  h  Soen- 
necken  pen,  and  the  initial  "W"  with  a 
No.  3  pen  of  the  same  character. 

Be  sure  to  use  waterproof  ink 
throughout,  as  any  other  kind  would 
run  when  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
wet  brush. 

The  brush  shading  in  the  border  as 
well  as  the  shading  of  the  letters  was 
done  in  gray  produced  by  mixing 
Payne's  Gray  and  Lamp  Black.  Dark- 
en the  wash  for  the  darker  shades  by 
adding  additional  .color  to  your  mix- 
ture. 

All  of  the  lettering  in  this  piece  of 
work  was  done  with  different  sizes  of 
Socnnecken  pens. 

Rule  the  straight  lines  on  the  outer 
and  inner  edge  of  the  border  with  the 
ruling  pen  and  T  square. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  a 
drawing  board  for  a  piece  of  work  like 
this,  for  without  it  the  engrosser 
would  surely  be  in  a  bad  way. 

The  sheet  of  bristol  board  should  be 
tacked  on  the  drawing  board  using 
thumb  tacks  for  this  purpose,  and 
taking  care  not  to  put  the  points  of 
the  tacks  through  the  bristol  board. 
Let  the  points  just  miss  the  sheet 
and  the  tack  heads  will  hold  the  bris- 
tol accurately  in  place.  Take  care  that 
your  bristol  board  is  tacked  on  the 
drawing  board  perfectly  square  with 
it,  so  that  when  your  T  square  is  laid 
across  the  board  it  will  give  you  a 
perfect  horizontal  line,  and  when  laid 
from  bottom  to  top  will  give  a  perfect 
perpendicular  line. 


10,000  Two  Color 
Souvenir  Stamps 


FREE! 


to  those  interested  in  promoting:  the  objects  of 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers"  Association 
Convention,  to  be  held  in  Baltimore.  April. 
1917. 

The  idea  is;  To  have  as  many  ditierent  in- 
dividuals as  possible  use  these  stamps  on  the 
back  of  envelopes  when  writing-  to  friends. 

10  Souvenir  Stamps  mailed  free  (as  long  as 

they  last)    to  every   person   enclosing  one  of 

Uncle  Sam's  2  cent  stamps  for  return  postage. 

Address  MARTIN  DIPLOMA  COMPANY.  Boston 
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BE  A 
PENMAN 


nethod.     My  course  is  a 

._  5ed  by  bankers  and  busi- 

nesa  men.  One  student  increased  his  salary  $20  a  month 
in  four  months'  spare  time.  Many  are  securing  better 
poBittons  by  improving  their  penmanship^ 


A.  L.  HICKMAN.  Room  6.  Campbell  Bids  ,  SALINA.  KAN. 


Johnson's  Penmanship 

is   unexcelled.     See  for  yourself  and  be  convinced. 
Sample  and  circular  for  ten  cents. 
Ornamental   Letter  50c.      Ornamental  Caps  25c. 
One  Dozen  Cards  25c.       Six  Reputation  Cards  25c. 
ALL  FOR   ONE   DOLLAR 

R.  W.  JOHNSO!N, 

1027  Bellevue  Ave.  TSyracu^e.  N.  Y. 


■JiiJiiujiM-ii.wJiijJiimjftiiiUMMiimuJiMuiJJaiu.ii.i-iiyjj.iiuiJiiMiiaiii^^ 
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group  of  Certificate  Winnei 
son.  Supr.  of  Writing.  Mr.  Wilson 
practical  writing  by  means  of  publicity  in  the  daily  pr 


<  City, 
inthusiasm  and  s 
prizes,  certificates 


t^c-fd^  Or     ^-  J-  ^ 


High   grade  professional   writing   by   H.    S.    Hutzell,   penn 
MacCormac    School,    Chicago. 


BIG  MEN  JUDGE  YOU 

'  your  signature  when  applying  for  employment,  or 
riting  business  letters.  Let  your  sigr  ature  express 
ethoO,  intellect,  force  of  character.  You  can  develop 
ese  qualities  .n  your  signature  by  following  a  guide. 
~  J  Send  20c  (coin)  and  1  will  write  your 

name  12  different  styles. 
Choose  one  that  tits 
your     personality     ard 


A.  P.  Meub,  Peni 


pays    Send  those  t 
today.    Address 
HiRh  Shoo).  Pasaden; 


The  COSTELLO  COURSE 

In  Engrossing  by  Correspondence 

Is  no  lon^^er  an  experiment. 

but    an     unqualified     success. 

Send  postal  card  for  particulars 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Ensrosser  and    Illuminator 

Odd  Fellows  Kail  BlOg.,  SCflANTON.  PA. 


Card  Writing  I 


FINE  CARDS-I  will 
"ite  your  name  on 
e   dozen   cards    for 
■enty-five  cent.s. 
JENNIE  SHEPHERD,  JOSEPH,  OREGON 


POOR  HANDWRITING 

Quickly  and  easily  changed 
to  good.     Particulars  Free. 


D.  B  JONES,  Route3,Paducah,  Ky. 


'f8r  |^.students 


MAGAZINEJ 

Publishes  Cash  / 


Cl0re    fartegs. 

Valker  and  oWer 

lOc.co'p,  S 1  "pirlr.   bend  s'l.  now.  sumps  or  bill.  10 
G.  H.  lOCKWOOD.  Editor.Depl.  3 '  S.Kalamazoo.Mich. 


"You  are  the  Leading  PeDman  of  Potto  Rico" 

says  Zaner  &  Bloser  Co..  and  the,  do  not  ei  r.     Send  me 

25  ets.  in  postage  stamps  and  have  the  proof— One  dozen 

•■ ;  cards  from  this  Unele  Sam's  little  island. 


L.  MADARASZ 

used  NONESUCH  INK  for  writing  many  of  his 
Scrapbook  specimens.  If  you  are  not  using  None- 
such or  Satin  Gloss  ink  you  are  missing  a  great 
pleasure.  A  large  4oz.  bottle  of  either  kind  sent 
for  50  cts  ,  postpaid. 

A  beautiful  Scrapbook  specimen,  in  colors,  sent  free 
with  a  dollar  order  for  ink.  Send  stamp  for  sample  cards 
executed  with  m  v  different  inks. 

A.  W.  DAKIN,  604  W,  Calvin  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


<3^. 


I  can  make  a  good  penman  of  you  at 
home  during  spare  time.  Write  for  my 
free  book, "How  to  Become  aGood  Pen- 
man." It  contains  specimens  and  tells 
how  of  hers  mastered  penmanship  bymy 
method.  Your  name  will  be  elegently 
written  on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp. 


F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  406  Meyer  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


VrC     *   TEACH   PENMANSHIP 

Y  P^^  by  mail,  write  calling  cards 
*  *^^^  and  do  all  kinds  of  pen 
work  to  order.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Send  2.5c  for  15  cards  ahd  75c  worth  of  other 
penmanship  copies. 

W.  A.  SCHMIDT,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C, 


Wanted!  Commercial  Teachers 

AT  ONCE! 

To  read  a  "Treatise  on  Civil  Service  Prepara- 
tion." It  will  enable  you  to  do  either  one  of  twu 
things:  (1)  Secure  a  high  grade  Government 
Position  paying  a  salary  of  from  $1200  to  $3000  a 
year  with  30  days  vacation  and  30  days  sick  lea\f , 
(2)  Successfully  coach  your  students  so  as  ti.' 
enable  them  to  pass  Civil  Service  examinations  for 
clerks,  stenographers,  typists,  bookkeepers,  etc.. 
and  thereby  make  you  a  more  valuable  teacher. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  this  nfew  year  to  better 
your  condition?  If  you  want  to  increase  your 
salary  and  prestige,  cut  out  this  ad.  and  check 
either  the  figure  1  or  2  and  send  it  to  me  with  your 
address  and  I  will  tell  you  about  my  special  prop- 
sition  to  teachers.     Act  at  once. 

J.    F.  SHERWOOD.  Prin. 

1210   CRESCENT  AVE,  FT.  WAYNE.  IND. 
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y^  y  y  ^  y  -^y  ^ 
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r  r .  r 


y 


Uiiually    graceful,    delicate 


effective,    skillful    strokes 
Gem   City   Busine 


r~m   the    pen    of   H.    P.    Behrensmeyer,   long-time   penman    of   the 
College,   Quincy.   111. 


Well  written  Christmas  Greeting 
Cards  and  specimens  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Fritz  Gannon.  Butte, 
Montana.  Mr.  Gannon  is  quite  skill- 
tul  with  the  pen  and  is  turning  out 
considerable   work. 


iB^^To  Penmen,  Teachers,  Students,  Business 
Colleges,  Librarians  and  Penmanship  Experts! 

Rare  Opportunity  to  purchase  Rare  Works 
on  Penmanship  at  Auction,  by  Mail 

The  undersigned  hereby  offers  one  copy  of  each 
of  the  following: 

(1)  Ames'  Compendium  of   Penmanship.      Large 
quarto,  48  plates,  11x14  in  ,  numbering  more  than 
20  entire  alphabets,  besides  flourishing  and  n  umer- 
is  designs.     Upset    price,    muslin    bound    N 


GET  YOUR   SHARE   OF   THE   SALARIES    PAID 


FOR  GOOD  PENMANSHIP 


miplete  diploma  course  in  rapid,  tireless,  business  writing  from  Courtney  < 
oit  School  of  Penmanship  by  Correspondence  will  fit  you  for  a  better 
tion  and  a  better  salary.  You  can  complete  it  at  home  in  spare  time  and  at 
all  cost.  Hundreds  of  students  in  goodpositions.  If  you  are  satisfied  with 
present  position  and  salar>',  dont  write  for  my  FREE,  illustrated  Journal. 
FRANCIS  if.  COURTNEY,  Box  G-492.  Detroit,  Michigan 


E  A  BANKER 


for  this  hish  profej 


'  EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  PreJ 


1S77  edit 


(3)  George  Bickham's  U 

igraved  plate 
•  ■     "      King 


S5.00 
sal  Penman.  London, 

12  inches,  oalf  bound. 

Dedicated  to  the  King.     Upset  price  .      SIO.OO 

(3)  Dean's  Analytical  Guide.    Large  quarto,  second 

ed.  ISOS,  revised,  9  x  II  in.  Upset  price  .  .  S8.00 
(J)  Goldsmith's    Gems    of    Penmanship.      Oblong 

quarto,    red    cloth,    N.  Y.  1S4-1.      12  x  l-l"-^  inches. 

(Twocopits.)     Upset  price.        .  ,  .         S5.00 

(5)  Zaner's  Script  Alphabets.     Ed.  of  1902,  quarto, 

muslin,  side  stamp.     Upset  price        .  .  S3.00 

Above,  in  good  condition,  are  offered  to  the  Highe 


Bidder. 

herewith 
address 


ngly 


together,    from    upset    price   quoted 


til  February  1,  1917.     Mail  bid  \ 


ith  yo 


H.  W.   ELLSWORTH.   MONT  VALE,  N. 

P.  S-  -Names  of  successful  bidders    and    prices 
be  published  \     -•     -•       •  ^      - 


HALLOS  PERFECTED   SHORTHAND 

A  Nonfragmentarv,  Light-line,  Connective-vowel  Phonography.  N. • 
detached  H.  W,  A,  E,"  or  I.  No  detached  PAST  TENSE,  TED,  or  DED. 
No  detached  PREFIXES,  no  arbitrary  detached  SUFFIXES.  Those  anti- 
quated, fragmentary  impediments  to  swift  and  legible  writing  are  sujier- 
seded  by  modern,  scientific  expedients.  As  a  logical  sequence,  it  is  2ii  ' 
easier  to  teach,  20%  easier  to  learn,  and  2.5%  faster  to  write  than  other  sy?- 
tem  of  shorthand  now  published.      A  free  descriptive  circular  upon  request. 

HALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,       Fall  River,  Mass. 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 

eli«ddre9sed  postal  ff  rcriticis 


GERMAN  TEXT  AND  ENGROSS- 
ING STYLES 

We  give  for  this  lesson  two  alpha- 
lets.    German    Text    and    Engrossing, 
simplified     and     mod- 
ernized to  aid  rapidity 
in  execution. 

These  alphabets 
were  written  with  a 
No.  2  Soennecken  pen. 
Rule  lines  about  five- 
iiu;hts  of  an  inch  apart 
ffir  capitals  and  three- 
eiahts    for    small    let- 


ters. Use  India  ink. 
We  recommend  Zanerian  India  ink  as 
most  excellent  for  script  and  general 
letfering.  It  is  deep  black,  water- 
proof and  free  flowing. 

German  Text  is  not  as  commonly 
used  by  engrossers  as  Old  English, 
owing  to  the  fact,  "perhaps,  that  it  is 
not  as  legible.  As  a  rapid,  artistic 
style,  we  recommend  it  to  the  aspir- 
ing engrosser.  You  should  be  able 
to  write  this  alphabet  without  a  copy 
— many  engrossers  cannot,  .Analyze 
each   letter  verj'  critically. 

Engrossing  Text.  This  is  another 
very  useful  style  for  the  body  of  en- 
grossed resolutions  or  any  other  pur- 
pose requiring  a  rapid,  clean  cut  let- 
ter. Study  the  spacing  as  well  as 
form. 

The  word  "Alphabets"  in  rustic 
style  is  rather  pleasing  in  efifect.  Lines 
broken  and  irre.gular  for  best  results. 


"Practical  Lettering  for  Students" 
was  also  lettered  with  a  broad  pen. 
Retouch  all  the  lettering  and  correct 
little  inaccuracies  here  and  there  with 
a  fine  pen. 

The  flourishing  helps  to  balance  the 
page  and  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
e.xercise  for  those  who  care  to  attain 
skill  in  this  class  of  pen  work.  Use 
a  flexible  pen.  free  flowing  India  ink. 
and    whole   arm    movement. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  booKS  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed^in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
"   *  "         '     '         of    each    to    enable 


dcte 


value 


Principles  of  Accounting.    By  Stephen 

Oilman,  B.  S.     Published  by  LaSalle 
K  X  t  e  n  s  i  o  n   University,   Chicago. 


r!^i^^u^/ned^i^(/iu^a^      ^ 


The  many  excellent  books  that  have 
limed   up   this   large  and  important 
ret  have  been  useful  to  the  mature 
iiuntant     for     reference     but     have 
■  ■iten  been  impenetrable  to  the  novice. 
For    several    years    the    author    was 
manager  of  the   credit   department  of 
the   Tennessee    Coal,    Iron,   and    Rail- 
road   Company,   a   position   which   in- 
volved the  closest  analytical  study  of 
the   accounting,   cost-finding,  and   effi- 
ciency methods  of  many-  widely  diver- 
gent kinds  of  business. 

The  new  book.  "Principles  of  Ac- 
counting." is  the  result  of  loiig  and 
careful  work.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
position there  are  extensive  illustra- 
tions l)ased  on  actual  practice.  An 
attractive  device  is  the  use  of  dia- 
grams and  charts  showing  the  relation 
of  various  accounts  to  each  other,  the 
organization  of  business,  etc.  At  the 
end  of  each  chapter  is  a  series  of  ques- 
tions by  which  the  student  can  quickly 
test  his  understanding 

Teachers  will  be  especially  attracted 
by  the  author's  thoroughly  modern 
point  of  view.  He  makes  the  student 
feel  that  accounting  has  become  a  dis- 
tinguished profession.  It  has  in  fact 
■  developed  from  mere  bookkeeping  to 
I  rr.nimanding  position  in  the  business 
■,,-rld. 

I'rinciples  of  Accounting  forms  a 
part  of  the  material  of  the  LaSalle 
Extension  University  course  in  High- 
er .\ccountancy.  It  is  a  sumptuous 
\olume,  and  of  special  value  to  teach- 
ers of  accountancy  as  well  as  to  ac- 
countants. 


The  Reporter's  Companion.    By  Benn 
Pitman  and  Jerome  B.  Howard.  The 
Phonographic  Institute  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati.   (J.      Cloth    bound,    199    pages, 
illustrated,  price.  $1.50. 
This   volume   is   intended   for   those 
who    have    mastered    the    Manual    or 
Amanuensis.      It   is   a   model   in   book 
making    from    the    standpoint    of    en- 
graver and   printer.     The  typography 
is  particularly  pleasing.     Like  the  lit- 
erature  which   comes  from  this  Com- 
pany,  this  volume  is  refined  in  paper 
stock,     border    eflfects.    margins,    etc. 
The  alignment  of  the  shorthand  char- 
acters with  the  type  is  especially  skill- 
ful and  uniform  and  artistic,  if  short- 
hand  can    be   said   to   be   artistic.     As 
indicated  in  the  title,  the  book  is  de- 
signed to  qualify  for  and  serve  in  re- 
porting,   the    style    being    particularly 
iiricf   in   order   that   it   may   meet    the 
needs   of   verbatim   reporting. 


concise,  copies  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum, and  ample  space  for  practice 
paper  and  specimens.  The  volume  is 
quite  original  in  many  of  its  features 
and   merits  consideration. 


Practical  Business  Writing.     By  C.  P. 

Eberhart.  Commercial  and  Penman- 
ship Teacher.  White  Plains.  N.  Y., 
High  School.  Published  by  Ginn  & 
CompanJ^  13  .\^hburton  Place,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Price  7.5  cents.  9x11 
inches. 

The  volume  comprises  a  loose-leaf 
cloth  binding,  instructions,  copies  in- 
cluding business  forms,  and  practice 
paper.  Tests  for  acquiring  form  of 
names  are  given.  A  plan  for  the  pre- 
servation of  specimens  from  time  to 
time  to  show  progress  is  provided  by 
the  lonse-leaf  device.     Instructions  are 


How  to  Use  Your  Mind.  By  Harry 
U.  Kitson,  Ph.  D..  Instructor  in 
Psychology,  University  of  Chicago. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Cloth,  215  pages.  $1.00  net. 

The  book  is  appropriately  titled. 
Its  purpose  is  to  help  students  to  a 
better  method  of  study  in  order  to 
l)etter  assimilate  knowledge.  How  to 
study  is  as  important  as  how  to  do 
anything.  For  there  are  more  wrong 
than  right  methods,  and  therefore 
study,  unless  of  the  right  sort,  may 
lead  from  rather  than  toward  the  goal. 

The  content  of  the  book  is  within 
the  comprehension  of  High  School 
students,  and  as"  a  consequence  it  is 
intended  as  a  text  book  in  High 
Schools  as  well  as  in  Colleges  and 
Xormal  Schools.  It  is  also  of  value 
to  teachers  in  the  Grades  where  right 
habits  of  study  should  and  may  be 
made   most  economically. 

It  is  based  upon  the  inodern  idea  of 
supervised  vs.  haphazard  study.  The 
author  has  had  valuable  first  hand  ex- 
perience in  study  as  well  as  in  teach- 
ing; in  observation  and  experimenta- 
tion. Despondency,  distractions,  note- 
taking,  inental  second-wind,  memory, 
brain  action,  etc.,  are  treated  in  diflfer- 
cnt  chapters  most  instructively  and 
altrai'tivelv. 


KEEPING  UP  TO  DATE 

You  Can  Keep   Your  School  Up  to  date  Only 
by  Using  Text-books  That  are  Kept  Up  to  date. 

In  revising  our  books  from  year  to  year  we  are  constantly  on  the  alert  for  whatever  the  march  of  pro- 
gress has  developed  and  adopted  in  business  practice.  Principles  are  eternal  but  practice  differs  from  time  to 
time.     Laws  change,  forms  change,  methods  change  and  customs  vary  with  circumstances. 

We  have  facilities  for  noting  the  trend  of  business  affairs,  and  our  books  reflect  the  freshness  of  modern 
thought  and  usage.  Every  text-book  used  in  a  business  school  should  radiate  modern  business  ideas.  The  stu- 
dent who  studies  from  such  books  feels  that  he  is  part  of  the  living  present.  His  problems  are  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  most  recent  transactions  in  all  important  phases  of  business  activity. 

The  Practical  Text  Book  Company  is  just  what  its  name  implies.  Ask  for  our  catalogue  and  get  some 
of  our  books  for  examination.     Our  system  of  exchanges  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  adopt  any  of  our  books 

you  may  desire  to  use. 

We  keep  the  books  up  to  date.     Our  books  will  keep  your  school  up  to  date. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


1739  Euclid  Ave. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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SPECIMENS 

1  Doz.  Cardslalldiflferent)  , 

Ornate  letter 

1  set  Ornate  Capitals 

1    '*        "        Combination 

1  Business  Letter 

1  Set  Business  Caps 

1  Blanchard  ^'l"U^ish 

Scrap  Book  Specimen 

All  for 


^-      f^J^u4/n^ii4/<^d[u:a/ir' 


Booklet  and  Sample  of  Penmanship.. 
Starke  Enerrossins  Instrument 


519  Germain  Btdg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal 


The  American  Penman 

The  Leading  Magazine  Devoted  to 
Commercial  Education  and  Pen- 
manship.     Beautifully    Illustrated. 

Contains  gradiH  lessons  in  busi 
ness  writing,  tngmssing,  ornamenta 
writing  and  text  lettering;  .Articles 
on  Business  Engl  sh.  Commercia 
Law,  .Accounting.  Xatural  Laws  ol 
Business.  School  News.  Persona 
News,    Educational     Business    News 

Subscription  Price,  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy,  ICc. 

Club   Kates   Given    on    Application. 

Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch 
Feb  given  Free  lyith  single  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.00  per  year. 

The  American  Penman  ^"New"Yo''rk" 


HIGGINS^ 

ETERNALINK-ENGROSSINGINK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 

The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
vriting  in  plain  orfountain 
{2oz.  bottle  by  mail  2i;c.) 
Engros.sing  Ink  is  for 
al  writing,  enerossing, 
(2oz.  bottle  by  mail  30c.) 
'  '  ,ck  from  the  pen 


CARDS FOR    CARD    WRITERS 

Blank,  Comic.  Brd  and  Lodge.  6  New  PenRourishtd 
Post  Cards  10  cts.  100  printed  name  cards  and  leatherette 
ca-e  50  cts.  Agents  wanted  for  printed  name  cards 
Card  writers'  manual  and  sample  cards  4  cts.  W.  MiBE  E 
3  Hawthorne  Ave,,  West  View  Borouph,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Advertise  in  the 

BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

and  Patronize  Those  Who  Do 


A  PROFITABLE   VACATION 

Learn  to  lett.r  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID  CLEAN-CUT  LETTERING  wi-  h  our  im- 
proved Lettering  Pens.  MANY  STUDENTS  ARE  ENABLED  TO  CONTINUE  THEIR  STUDIES  THROUGH  THE 
COMPENSATION  RECEIVED  BY  LEITERING  PRICE  IICKETS  AND  SHOW  CAKDS.  F  R  '  HE  SMALLER 
MEKCHANP.  OUTSIDE  OF  SCHOOL  HOURS,  Practical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marl,  i-  g  .and  3  Shading  pjnf 
|t      -J  colovs  nr  Lettering  Ink.  sample  Shmv  I'ar.l  in  .-..loi-s,  instructions.  ficureB  and  alphabets.     Prepaid.  $LOo! 

rt^   PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS,  100  PAGES  8x11  containine 

S  TRADE    MARK  structor  f<.r  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen.     Prepaid.  $1.00. 

Catalogue  free.    Address.  NEWTON  AUIOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO.,  Dept.  F.,  PONTIAC,  MICH..  U.  S.  A. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE 


in  ^retting  position  and  muscular  movement  in  your  writing?     If  so,  use  the 

Myograph  for  pen  and  ink  work  and  Adjuster  for  pencil.     They  positively      ^ 

prevent  finger-motion  and    wrong  position.     Myograph  20c.  Adjuster  lUc  ./ 

F)OStpaid    or  both    for  25c.     A   Pencil  Economizer  free  with   orde 

stamps.     The  demonstration  by  little  6-year-old  Lucvnda  Miller',  t 

tng  marvel*  at  the  recent  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  meet 

vmced  al]  who  saw  the   exhibition    that   our  claims  are  not  exaggerated. 

Try  them  in  your  cl  isses.     Address 

1024   N.  ROBEY   ST.  C,    A     FAUST  CHICAGO.    ILL 


?end7 


Best  Quality  at  Lowest  Prices 

Catalog  and  full-sized  samples 
sent  on  request. 

ART  ENGROSSING 

Instruction    in    Designing,     Engrossing 

and  Illuminating,    Drawing 

and  Painting. 


Lettering  and  Drawing  Pens 


The 


the  disadvE 
;  for  lettering  and  dr, 
/en  lines  and  carry  ; 


itages  of  the  brusl 
wing.  They  produc 
jfficient  ink  to  "cove 


pens 
other  mediun 
form,  sharp   ■ 
long  strokes. 

Two  types  of  points— a  round  disc  for  rounded  termuials  of 
lines,  and  a  rectangular  shape  which  glues  shaded  lines  with 
single  strokes. 

Supplied  one  dozen  in  a  box— any  style,  or  one  dozen  assorted 
—35c.  Special  booklet  on  the  practical  use  of  these  pens  will 
be  mailed  to  any  one  upon  request. 


Upper  line  rruitJc 

r/i   So   2 
Loivei-  line  made 


'""—    Esterbrook  Pens 


!ii£:^^  HOWARD  &  BROWN  ^>- 

Rockland,  Maine 

nfffHfflji».i.i.i.i.iujiiLiJimi.iiiiiu.uaij.iiii.ii,.fi 


The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
XXX  Cooper  St.         ::  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  PerEect  of  Pens 


DOUBLE   ELASTIC  PEN,   No.  604  E.  F. 


Gil'all's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
r.iost  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
liusiness  Penmen.  Exttnsively  imitated  but  never 
(_qi;;>iled.  Gillrtt's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
;..<  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

EOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Glllott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Aients 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


HAlF|bNE5 


HMNAIISHIP 


Teri^tEkg.G' 

DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRHTORS 

ENQR?IVERS 

Qlumbus.Qhio 


Condensed  Price  List  of  Penmanship  Supplies 

All   goods  go   postpaid    except   those    mentioned  to  go  by  express,  on  which  you  pay  charges. 
Of  course,  when  cheaper  than  express,  goods  will  be  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  you  to  pay  charges. 


1    Hard    Rtihher   Inkstaml < 

1    Good    Grip    Penpuller.' 

1    All-Steel   Ink   Eraser 

ZANERIAN    PENS 

1   gr.  Zaiierian  Business 

'•4    gr- 

1  doz 

Zaneriaii   Ideal  and   Z.   Medial 
same  price  as  Z.   Business  Pens. 
1   gr.    Zanerian   Fine   Writers.... 

'i    gr 

1  doz • 

PENHOLDERS 

1    Zanerian  Fine  Art,  rosewood— 


1  Triangular  Straight,  TA  h 
1  Central,  hard  rubber,  5J4 
1    Correct,  hard  rubber,  6*4 


1  gr.     . 

"j  gr.     . 

I'i  gr.     . 

I  doz. 

1  only 
Zane 

1  gr.     . 


doz 


Obliqvie,   6 


Method    Straight,    7^    in. 


1    only    

1    Pencil  Lengthencr 

LETTERING   PENS 

1   complete    set    

1    doz.   single  pointed,  any   No,.. 

1   doz.  double  pointed,  any  No.  .      . 
V\    gr.  anv  Xo-,  single    pointed... 
'4    gr.   any   Xo.,   double    pointed...      . 

1    Lettering   Penholder 

BLANK   CARDS 

100   postpaid 

500  express    

1000  express    1. 

INKS 

1  bottle  Zanerian  India 

1   doz.  bottles,  express 3. 

1   bottle  White    

1   bottle   Zanerian    Gold 

1   doz.   bottles,  express 1. 

1    bottle    Zanerian    School    Ink...       . 


ENVELOPES.   Syaxt'A 
White,  Azure,  or  Primrose 

100   postpaid     

500   express 

lOnO   express     


WHITE    CARDBOARD. 

3  -Sheets,  postpaid    

6  Sheets,  t-xpress    

2  Sheets,  express    


BLACK    CARDBOARD,    22x28 

2  Sheets,  postpaid    50 

6  .Sheets,  express 75 

13   Sheets,   express    1.35 

WEDDING   PAPER,   21x33 

3  Sheets,  postpaid    60 

6  Sheets,  express    75 

12  Sheets,  express    , 1 .  00 

ZANERIAN   PAPER,   16x21 

6   Sheets,   postpaid 45 

13  Sheets,  express    75 

LEDGER    PAPER,    16x21 

6  Sheets,  postpaid    55 

12  Sheets,  express    .- .7S 

Send  5  cents  tor  samples  of  white, 
black  and  colored  cards,  and  5  cents  for 
samples  of  paper. 


Address  ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY,  Columbus,  Ohio 


idii.iiii.i-jJi..i,i.i.uijj.iiujt[yimu.i,imy.i.iiMi..i4.iii.i,ii.i.AJ,[j.iiui,iniJ.iii,^.i>!n 
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Rowers  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy 

This  work  of  national  reputation  is  now  found  in  almost  every  public  and  private  school. 
While  its  sale  in  previous  years  showed  a  big  increase  for  every  year,  the  year  1916  brought 
an  increase  larger  than  any  two  previous  years. 

GOOD  REASONS  for  the  popularity  of  this  work  are  abundant,  (a)  It  is  the  first 
work  for  school  use  that  ever  secured  the  approval  of  certified  public  accountants,  'b)  It  is 
the  first  to  confine  its  presentation  of  the  subject  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  best  accepted 
rules  arid  principles  of  accountancy,  (c)  It  is  the  first  work  to  really  simplify  the  difficult 
things  of  accountancy  so  that  they  are  easily  within  the  comprehension  of  the  school  boy  and 
girl,  (d )  It  is  the  first  work  that  was  built  from  the  ground  up  on  a  truly  pedagogical  basis, 
(e)  It  is  the  first  work  in  which  every  statement  of  rule,  principle,  and  practice  will  "hold 
water",  i.  e.,  that  is  always  true  and  never  misleading,  (f )  It  is  the  first  work  that  in  liter- 
ary style  and  scholarly  finish  compares  favorably  with  the  best  texts  on  other  subjects, 
(g)  It  is  the  first  work  that  qualifies  students  for  all  grades  of  clerical  and  bookkeeping  ser- 
vice, from  that  of  the  bill-clerk  to  that  of  the  chief  accountant,  (h)  It  is  the  first  work  that 
qualifies  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  economic  business  administration  through  its 
analysis  of  trading,  profit  and  loss  and  financial  statements,  (i)  It  provides  a  training  course 
that  is  in  a  class  by  itself  and  this  estimate  is  not  ours— it  is  the  estimate  that  has  been  put 
upon  it  by  public  opinion  as  expressed  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  best  qualified 
practically  and  theoretically  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 


Rowe  Shorthand 


The  System  of  TWO  PRINCIPLES  and  Forty  Rules.  It  has  less  than  100  word  signs, 
with  unlimited  phrasing  possibilities  through  its  rules  of  contraction.  It  represents  a  quarter 
century's  development  towards  a  perfect  shorthand  system. 

THERE  ARE  NO  EXCEPTIONS  TO  RULES  IN  ROWE  SHORTHAND 

Scientific  in  construction  its  rules  work  with  the  precision,  accuracy,  and  facility  of 
Scientific  formula.  It  is  the  one  system  of  shorthand  that  most  nearly  meets  every  require- 
ment of  the  language,  THAT  MAY  BE  WRITTEN  AT  GREAT  SPEED  WITH  PERFECT 
LEGIBILITY. 

We  conduct  a  correspondence  course  for  teachers.     Full  information  upon  request. 


y  rniirATinNAi  harlem  square 

~7^Ty  //  yny/xjou/z/So.      PUBLISHERS     BALTIMORE,  MD 
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Perfect  touch 
typewrit  in^ 

is  ihe  lai€>si  idea  in 
typewriting  instruction 

SELF  STARTING 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER 

is  the  latest  improvement  in  typewriters. 

The  two  go  hand  in  hand — for  perfect  touch  typewriting  is 
only  possible  on  one  machine — the   Self  StartiiiJ   Remington. 

Send  to  us  for  illustrated  folder  which  tells  you  all  about 
this  latest  machine  and  latest  method. 


In  the  last  International  Typewriting  Contest,  Miss  Hortense 
S.  Stollnitz,  Amateur  Champion,  established  a  new  world's  speed  record 
(137  words  per  minute  net,  146.7  gross,  for  half  an   hour)  on  the 

SELF  STARTING  REMINGTON 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,   incorporated 

Remington  Building,  3V4  Broadway,  New  York 


^S^« 
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The  Phonographic  Magazine 

JEROME  B.   HOWARD,   Editor. 


The  authentic  periodical  exponent  of  the 
Benn  Pitman  system  of  Phonography. 


A  small  but  highly-condenst  and  nutritious  month- 
ly dose  of  information  concerning  shorthand  in 
general,  concerning  Benn  Pitman  Phonography  more 
especially,  and  concerning  in  particular  those  things 
that  are  of  deepest  interest  to  students  and  teachers 
of  the  phonographic  art. 

The  shorthand  pages  exemplify  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  outline-building  and  phrasing  principles. 
and  should  be  regularly  read  by  every  phonographer 
who  is  desirous  of  developing  and  improving  his 
powers  as  a  shorthand  writer. 

One  year,  postpaid,  fifty  cents. 


ADDRESS 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company 


Be.nn  Pitm.a 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

/' '  Jerome  B.  Howard,  President 


Bliss  Bookkeeping 

AND  

Office  Practice 


Bliss  System  of  Actual  Business 
Leads  all  others  published. 
Is  Actual  Business  from  the  Start, 
Saves  needless  work  for  teachers, 
Sells  twice  the  tuition. 

Seven  sets  in  the  course. 
Yet  each  set  furnished  separately. 
Seven  fully  equipped  offices 
That  develop  expert  office  help. 
Every  school  using  the  Bliss,  says 
"Mighty  fine  system."     Try  it. 

OUR  ADDRESS  IS 

THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN 


Burgess'  Commercial  Law 

This  comparatively  recent  text  has  been  very 
popularly  received.  It  presents  commercial  law  in 
clean-cut  topical  divisions,  each  topic  accompanied 
by  a  short  outline  which  presents  its  subdivisions  in 
visual  or  diagram  form.  These  outlines  are  ex- 
cellent to  give  a  birdseye  view  in  advance,  and  are 
very  useful  in  review.  Illustrative  cases  accompany 
the  paragraphs  illustrated.  Unusual  emphasis  is 
laid  on  actual  cases,  and  the  book  contains  an  unusual 
number  of  questions  for  review,  and  practical 
suggestions. 

Read's  Salesmanship 

No  new  subject  is  being  more  generally  intro- 
duced in  commercial  courses  than  salesmanship. 
Read's  Salesmcuiship  was  the  first  to  present  the 
subject  in  form  suitable  for  class  room  work.  Its 
lessons  and  exercises  make  it  better  adapted  for 
your  school  than  any  other. 


LYONS   &   CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO 
623  South  Wabash 


NEW  YORK 
131  E.  23d  Street 


Wholesale  Accounting 

An  intermediate  set  on  the  individual  business 
practice  plan.  The  sales  of  Wholesale  Accounting 
have  increased  every  year  since  it  was  brought  out, 
without  exception.  It  teaches  business  as  business 
is  done. 

This  is  only  one  of  our  many  good  things  for  ad- 
vanced classes,  both  in  the  bookkeeping  department 
and  in  the  shorthand  department.  You  are  inter- 
ested in  texts  for  advanced  classes  at  this  time. 
Won't  you  write  to  us  for  suggestions? 

Banking  and  Bank  Accounting 

This  advanced  set  for  bookkeeping  classes  will  be 
ready  about  the  first  of  March,  or  a  week  earlier. 
The  author  is  D.  Walter  Morton,  of  the  University 
of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon.  It  is  on  the  individual 
business  practice  plan.  We  recommend  it  to  our 
friends  as  a  worthy  companion  of  Wholesale  Account- 
ing and  the  other  thorough  intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced sets  in  accounting  which  we  publish.  Write 
for  information  about  this  new  work. 


LYONS   &   CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO 
623  South  Waba 


NEW  YORK 
131   E.  23d  Street 
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PITMAN-GRAPHIC    SHORTHAND 


gains  20  per  cent  speed,  turning  Pitmanic  left-slants  to  the  right. 

"Let-us-see-whether-or-not  this-is-the  best-way." 
I  can  write  this  sentence  at  the  rate  of 

500    WORDS    A    MINUTE 


;)thei 


3  would  use  Ihe  same  outlines  to  write 
is-the    chisel."       Try  your  speecl  with  i 
J  gain  100  per  cent,  speed  c 


vhether-or-i 
nieans  that  outlines 

involving  four  directions.  Challenge  Shorthand  has  these  speed  specials, 
two  lo  one,  compared  with  any  other  Pitmanic  system;  and  non-Pitmanic 
systems  are  far  in  the  rear  because  they  squander  the  principles  that 
secure  brevity.  A  flaring  announcement  that  Challenge  Shorthand  is 
now  tauyrht  in 


50,000  SCHOOLS 


1000   SCHOOLS   A  WEEK 


Showing  vs.  Yelling  &.  Guess, 

if  you  side  with  tlie  plaintiiT.  write  me. 


M.  SCOUGALE 


WEATHERFORD,  TEXAS 


ACCOUNTING 


The  Bennett  Accountancylnsti- 
tute  has  for  ten  years  stood  for 
efficiency  and  HIGH  GRADE 
WORK  in  home  study  courses. 
Lessons  receive  the  personal 
attention  of  Mr.  Bennett.  Ask 
for  information  re.  our  Cours- 
es in  Accountancy,  Auditing, 
Costs,  C.  P.  A.  Problems,  etc. 


R.J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

142S    Arch    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Be  an  Expert  Accountant 

BE  ONE  OF  THE  FUTURE'S  BIG  MEN 


The  Dean  of  Our  School 

H.  WINFIELD  WRIGHT,  LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A. 

General  Practicioner  and  University  Lecturer  will 
prepare  you  for  the  C.  P.  A.  e.xaminations  in  any 
state  and  to  practice  this  new  and  paying  profession. 
There  are  fewer  than  2000  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants in  the  entire  United  States.  Their  incomes 
range  from  .$2,000  to  $20,000  per  annum. 


General  Accounting  and  Systematizing 

Cost  Accounting 

Auditing  and  Special  Investigations 

Business  Management 

Business  Law 
Advanced  Bookkeeping 

Tear  out  this  announcement,  write  your  name 
and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail  TODAY.  If 
interested  in  your  future,  you  will  find  our  response 
SANE,  LOGICAL  AND  CONVINCING. 


Wright  Extension  Scliool  of  Accountancy 


922  Spruce  Street 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE... 
ONLY  WAY 


SPEEDWA 


More  extracts  from  letters  from  schools  using  Speedwa  Short- 
hand. Is  this  not  conclusive  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  SpeedwaV 

From  J.  E.  Baldridije.  Educational  Sec.  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Spri noHeld,  <>. 
"The  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness  of  Speedwa  Shorthand, 
give  it  a  reading  power  at  least  lOOV  in  advance  of  other  systems. 
Our  students  are  more  than  pleased,  and  remarkable  results  have 
been  accomplished." 

From  Prof.  G.  N.  Aidt,  Hall  Business  University,    Youngstown,  O. 
"Our  Speedwa  students  are  doing  so  much  that  there  is  no  com- 
parison with  the  Gregg." 

From  Prof,  J.  T.  Butt,  Prin.  Com.  Dept.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  CInciiniati.  <K 
"The  Pitman  and  the  Gregg  have  been  our  main  systems  here: 
but  since  knowing  the  advantages  of  Speedwa  Shorthand  in  reading, 
writing,  and  ease  of  acquirement.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  impo- 
sition upon  the  students  to  teach  any  other  system." 

t  Business  College,  Eat:t  St.  Louis.  lU. 


alv 


From  . 

"The  students  of  Speedwa  Shorthand  acquire  speed  in  i 
ably  short  time,  and  the  consoling  feature  is  that  they  ar 
able  to  read  their  notes." 

From  Prof.  A.  H.  White,  Sec.  Mo.  Business  School.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
"Students  of  Speedwa  Shorthand  read  their  notes  of  unfamilia 
matter,   at  the  rate  of  150  to  200  words  a  minute.     We  former! 
taught  Pitman  and  Gregg." 

From  J.  M.  Chauman.  Pres.  St.  Louis  Co7n7}iercial  College. 
"Students  of  Speedwa  Shorthand  became  at  least  50V  r 
ficient  in  all  branches  of  study  comprising  the  stenograph 
than  those  of  other  system.s  in  the  same  length  of  time." 


pro- 


'ili 


MODERN   PUBLISHING  CO. 

HAMMOND,  INDIANA 
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1916  EDITION 


Metropolitan    System   of   Bookkeeping 

By  W.  A.  SHEAFFER.  Ph.  B. 


Complete 
(Buckram) 


ADAPTED  FOR 

Two  Year  H.  S.  Course 

One  Year  College  or  Univ.  Course 

Complete  Business  College  Course 


f  One  Year  H.  S.  Course 
P  rt    I     d  II   '  P''^P-  ^o""  Higher  Accounting  Course 
a   i    as        ^  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Course 
(E^ira  Cloth)   I  j^ight  School  Course 

L  Secretarial  Course 

p    .  Ill     J  lu  i  Second  Year  of  H.  S.  Course 

fart.  Ill  and  IV  .  q^^  Semester  of  University  Course 

1  (Extra  Cloth)    )  Advanced  Course;  any  elem't'ry  text 

(  One  Semester  H.  S.  Course 
p    ,  ,  One  Year  Junior  H.  S.  Course 

^"^  '         ■   Elementary  Unit 
I  Heavy  Paper)   |  rpj^^  Stenographic  Course 

I  Continuation  Schools 

f  Second  Semester  of  H.fS.  Course 
Part  II         I  Intermediate  Unit 

(Heayy  Paper)  |  Night  ClaSSeS 

I  Continuation  Schools 

[  Part  of  Third  Sem'r  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  7,  Part  III   1  Wholesale  Hardware  Unit 

(Heavy  Paper)  1  Night  ClaSSeS 

I  Continuation;Schools 

I  Part  of  Third  Sem'r  of  H.  S.  Course 
{Set  8,  Part  III   I  Commission  Unit 

(Heavy  Paper)     1   Night  ClaSSeS 

1  Continuation  Schools 

(  Fourth  Semester  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  9,  Part  IV   I  Corporation,  Manufacturing  Unit 

(Heavy  Paper)  I  Night  ClaSSeS 

1  Continuation  Schools 

In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  other  adoptions.  M.  B.  S.  hasTbeen 
adopted  for  use  in  Cornell  University,  Beloit  College.  DePaul 
University-College  of  Commerce,  and  Mil\^'aukee  High 
Schools. 

A  FEW  FEATURES 

1.  Begins  with  a  familiar  and  interesting  subject— Cash. 

2.  New  subjects  are  developed  thoroughly,  and  in  logical  order. 

3.  There  is  no  abrupt  break,  or  attempt  to  teach  too  many  new 
things  at  once,  at  any  point  in  the  work. 

4.  The  thought  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasized. 

5.  Very  strong  in  splendid  exercises  throughout. 

6.  True  to  accounting  principles.  A  subject  that  is  too  difficult 
to  present  in  the  correct  way  is  not  presented  until  the  student  is 
ready  for  it. 

7.  Written  in  terse,  interesting,  and  clear  st>'Ie  by  an  author  who 
is  an  exceptionally  logical  thinker  and  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  student's  needs. 

8.  Adapted  for  class  assignments  or  the  individual  plan. 

9.  It  has  immediately  taken  its  place  in  the  forefront  of  the 
small  group  of  meritorious  texts  for  the  subject. 

10.  The  1916  edition  is  a  model  of  the  bookmaker's  art. 

11.  The  text  is  published  in  complete  and  di\nded  units  so  that 
any  possible  text  book  need,  from  the  briefest  night  course  to  a 
complete  college  course,  is  provided  for. 


One  of  the  Popular  "  Metropolitan  Series  ' 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


37  So.  Wabash  Av 
CHICAGO 


200  Phelan  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Sherwin  Cody's  Letter  Writing 

With  Individual  Review  Check-up 
on  SpeUing,  Grammar,  Punctuation 


Sherwin  Codys  "How  to  Do  Business  by  Letter"  has  long  been 
the  most  successful  book  on  the  merket  in  teaching  letter  writing 
with  salesmanship,  letter  writing  as  the  first  step  in  advertising, 
letter  writing  that  makes  pupils  think  accurately  and  clearly  through 
having  as  exercises  facsimile  letters  to  be  answered  just  as  they 
would  have  in  the  business  office.  This  gives  the  real  Office  Practice 
Method  of  teaching  letter  composition. 

Now  he  has  added  to  this  book  a  wonderfully  effective  and  ver>' 
condensed  Individual  Review  Check-up  on  Spelling,  Grammar  and 
Punctuation  -  CONCENTRATING  on  JUST  THE  THINGS  RE- 
QUIRED IN  LETTER  WRITING,  giving  every  pupil  an  INDI- 
VIDUAL CHECK-UP  demised  to  be  handled  wholesale  in  classes  up 
to  50  at  a  time  automatically,  and  then  PROVING  THIS  ABILITY 
TO  BUSINESS  MEN  so  as  to  FORCE  HIGHER  SALARIES  for 
such  as  deser\'e  them. 

Outfit  includes  Opening  Tests  (given  in  10  or  15  mins.  for  each 
subject,  placing  pupils  in  comparison  with  average  grammar  school 
graduates,  high  school  graduates,  and  business  office  employees), 
blanket  test  in  grammar  covering  all  principles  in  40  minutes,  and 
Final  Tests  scientifically  parallel  with  opening  tests  so  as  to  get  an 
accurate  measure  of  progress  for  each  pupil.  When  pupils  and 
teachers  KNOW  what  they  are  doing,  they  both  work  with  an 
EFFICIENCY  hitherto  unknown,  average  classes  advancing  from 
47'.t  to  80*^  in  punctuation  in  10  hours,  from  55V  to  90V  in  spelling 
in  thirty  lessons,  from  52V  to  iV^r  in  grammar  in  twenty-five 
lessons,  etc. 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH, 

1411  Security  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


SYSTEM 
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.rap;:  dictatic:i 

Byrne  Steno  -Typewriting 
Three  at  a  Time 

Byrne  Steno-t>'pewriting  stands  without  an  equal  in  the  class- 
room and  business  office.  It  does  what  other  systems  cannot  do;  it 
enables  the  student  to  successfully  master  machine  shorthand, 
touch  typewriting  and  pencil  shorthand  all  in  one  operation,  and  to 
learn  the  three  in  less  time  and  in  a  more  thorough  manner  than  he 
could  learn  any  other  method  of  machine  or  pencil  shorthand,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  no  other  machine  system  is  practical  with  a 
pencil,  and  no  other  pencil  system  practical  on  a  machine.  Besides 
this  three  in  one  advantage  Steno-typewriting  has  others.  It  is  the 
most  legible  system  of  note  taking  in  use  and  is  ver>'  rapid.  Its 
notes  are  interchangeable.  It's  a  great  time  saver  in  the  business 
office.  It  produces  more  and  better  letters  per  day.  Steno-type- 
wrlting  is  written  on  any  standard  typewriter,  no  special  machine 
to  buy  or  learn. 

Every  school  should  investigate  Steno-t>'pe writing.  It  is  now 
taught  in  many  colleges  and  used  by  hundreds  of  stenographers. 
Its  efficiency  makes  it  a  time  saver  and  a  salarj-  raiser.  Steno- 
graphic experts  pronounce  it  the  logical  method  of  note  taking. 

Fill  in  and  mail  for  particulars. 

Xame     

Occupation    

Address     

BYRNE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  27  E.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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QYQ's  a  numbor! 


48766953 
Call  It  off  to  thG  man 
with  the  J>^0^.  lie 
can  start  pxittin^ 
down  thG  keifs  th© 
moTnent  he  hears  that 
first  ^"  Doesn't  have 
to  know  whether  it's 
4  hundred  or  4  million. 


Contrast  this  sane,  simple,  natural,  sen- 
sible use  of  an  adding  machine  with  the 
multiple-key  machine  in  going  through 
the  same  operation. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  the  "Dalton"  — 
the  adding  machine  that  appeals  to  the 


man  who  likes  simplicity— it  adds,  sub- 
tracts, multiplies,  divides  and  permits 
of  "touch  system"  being  learned  in  one 
to  two  hours.  Today  write  for  descrip- 
tive literature  which  fully  explains  this 
wonderful  machine. 


DALTON  KEYBOARD 


NON-DALTON 
KEYBOARD 
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Summer  Normal  Session 


The  increasing  demands  of  business 
men  upon  the  commercial  schools  make  it 
more  and  more  important  that  the  com- 
mercial teacher  keep  in  touch  with  the 
most  advanced  methods  of  instruction  in 
business  subjects. 


Gregg  School  has  become 
famous  all  over  the  United 
States  for  the  excellence  of 
its  pedagogy.  The  Summer 
Normal  Session  is  attended 
by  students  and  teachers 
from  every  section  of  the 
country  —  last  year  there 
were  enrollments  from  33 
states  —  and,  its  graduates 
are  holding[many  of  the  most 
important  positions  in  the 
commercial  school  world. 


highly  successful  court  and  convention 
repoi'ter,  gives  intensive  speed  work  and 
prepares  for  court  reporting. 


A  special  class  is  conducted  for  teach- 
ers of  other  systems  who 
wish  to  change  to  Gregg 
Shorthand.  In  this  course 
particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  forms  and  combinations 
peculiar  to  Gregg  Shorthand, 
with  full  explanations  as  to 
why  they  differ  from  other 
systems. 


Gregg  School 


Personally  conducted  vis- 
its to  business  houses  of 
Chicago  keep  teachers  ac- 
quainted with  the  require- 
ments of  modern  business 
conditions  in  big  cities. 


Instruction  is  given  not  only  in  ele- 
mentary, intermediate  and  advanced 
Gregg  Shorthand,  but  also  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  this  subject,  touch  typewrit- 
ing, office  training,  business  English,  etc. 

The  Expert  Department,  under  the 
supervision  of    Mr.    Fred  H    Gurtler,  a 


The  1917  Summer  Normal  Session  be- 
gins July  2,  and  continues  six  weeks. 
Reserve  this  time  now  and  make  it  count 
toward  your  professional  advancement. 
Ask  for  your  copy  of  the  school's  announce- 
ment booklet.  Address  Department  B.  E. , 
GREGG  SCHOOL,  6  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Gregg  School 
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MORE    IMISLEADING    CLAIMS 


YOUNG   MENS'    CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATION 


January  3,  1917. 
Dear  Mr.  McFarland: 

In  1907,  Charles  L.  Swen,  fifteen  years  of  age, 
was  an  office  boy  in  a  cotton  mill,  earning  $5.00  a  week. 
Five  years  later  he  was  chosen  by  the  then  President- 
elect Wilson  to  serve  as  his  confidential  stenographer 
at  a  salary  of  $2500  a  year. 

George  B.  Cortelyou  began  his  careeras  a  stenog- 
rapher. Today,  he  is  President  of  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Company  of  New  York,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the 
greatest  business  men  of  this  age.  These  brief  out- 
lines have  been  mentioned  as  a  reminder  that  we  have 
a  class  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting  and  we  are 
anxious,  through  this  medium,  to  help  you  prepare 
yourself  for  greater  success. 

Mr.  McFarland,  it  isn't  lack  of  opportunity  that 
causes  men  to  stay  in  a  rut  —  it's  their  failure  to  grasp 
the  wonderful  advantages  that  pass  by  unheeded. 
Both  Mr.  Swen  and  Mr.  Cortelyou  write  the  GREGG 
SYSTEM  —  we  teach  it.  This  is  your  opportunity. 
Call  at  the  office  this  evening  and  enroll. 
Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  C.  H.  TWICHELL 

Asst.  Educational  Director. 


130  EAST  ISth  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

January  15,  1917. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  inquiry  of  the  11th  in- 
stant, I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  a  writer  of  the  Munson 
(Pitmanic)  System  of  Phonography,  and  have  never 
used  any  other. 

The  enclosure  to  your  letter  is  returned  herewith. 
Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  GEO.  B.  CORTELYOU 
Mr.  Clarence  A.  Pitman, 

care  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 

2  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Young  Mens'  Christian  association 

January  17,  1917. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Pitman, 
Messrs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
2  West  45th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Moraller,  our  Educational  Director,  has  hand- 
ed to  me  your  communication  of  January  15th  and  I 
certainly  want  to  thank  you  for  correcting  this  error. 
Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  C.  H.  TWITCHELL, 

Asst.  Educational  Director. 


Send  for  a  copy  of  "Statistical  Legerden 


nd  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 


ISAAC   PITMAN   &   SONS,   2  West  Forty-fifth  street,   NEW  YORK 


Best  Books  on  Spanish 


♦Pitman's  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Spanish.     267 
pp.,  cloth,  gilt.  $1.10. 


Manual  of  Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence.    By  G.  R. 

Macdonald.    360  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50. 


♦Spanish  Commercial  Reader.    250  pp..  cloth.  $1.00. 


By  G.  R.  Macdonald.  A  complete  work  of  reference  for  students 
and  teachers  of  Spanish,  and  for  those  engaged  in  foreign  corres- 
pondence containing  all  the  Words  and  Terms  used  in  Correspond- 
ence which  are  not  contained  in  the  Dictionaries  in  ordinary  use. 


rked  witk    an  asterisk  are  on   the   New    York   Boa  if/ 
of  Education  List  for  1917-19, 


Any  book  in  this  list  will  be  sent  postpaid  on   receipt  of  pric 
Liberal  Discounts  to  Schools  and  Teachers. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  West  45th  St. 


NEW  YORK 


Adopted  by  the  New  York  High  Schools  and  Columbia  University 
The  Seventh  Revised  Edition  of  the 

Style  Book  of  Business  English 

Including   Card   Indexing   and 

Letter    Recording 

By  H.  W.  HAMMOND  and  MAX  J.  HERZBERG 

This  text  has  been  completely  rearranged,  much 
new  material  has  been  added  and  exercised,  and  re- 
view questions  have  been  appended  to  every  chapter. 

"Your  'Style  Book  of  Business  English'  is  the  only 
text  I  know  of  that  contains  completely  and  in  lesson 
form  all  the  points  on  business  correspondence  needed 
by  students  of  stenography,  bookkeeping  and  type- 
writing." —  Leo  P.  Calla>i,  St.  John's  College, 
Brooklyn,  N.    Y. 

"I  have  just  completed  a  review  and  a  comparison 
of  a  number  of  books  dealing  with  business  corres- 
pondence for  secondary  schools,  and  I  find  not  one  of 
them  equal  to  your  "Style  Book  of  Business  English' 
in  respect  to  the  amount  of  information  given  and  the 
thorough  follow-up  devices  to  test  the  pupil's  mastery 
of  the  various  topics  discussed.  Other  features  es- 
pecially your  treatment  of  Letters  of  Application,  are 
entirely  original  and  very  suggestive.  It  seems  to 
me  just  the  book  we  need  to  train  competent  office 
assistants.  "—./o.s.  B.  Wadleigh.  Teacher  of  English, 
Hackensack;  (iV.  J.)  High  School. 

Cloth,    Gilt,   250  Pages.       Price,    90c.       Liberal  Dis- 
counts to  Teachers  and  Schools   bv  the  Publisher. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  Wert  45th  Street 


NEW  YORK 
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The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Columbus,  O.,  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 

C.  P.  Zaxer,  -----  Editor 
E.  V\".  Blo.-er.  -  -  Business  Manager 
Zaner  &  Bloser,  Publishers  and  Owners 

Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  iV.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O..  as  follows: 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  $1.00  a  year. 
!  Students'  Penmanship  Edition,  75  cents  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  20  cents  extra;  Canad- 
ian sui^scriptions  10  cents  extra). 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  LJratt,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
I  Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
'  Edition  contains  40  pages,  8  pages  of  whicii 
ere  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance,  Mathe 
'  matics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Advcrtis 
i  ing.  Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments  spec- 
I  ially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  prmcipai  ; 
i  and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contain  s 
32  pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional 
Edition,  less  the  8  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited 
to  students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship. 
Engrossing,  Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of 
the  Professional   Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 

fressive    and    practical    interests    of    Business 
ducation    and    Penmanship.      It    purposes    to 
inspire    and    instruct    both    pupil    and    teachi 


and  to  furth 
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terests  of  those  engaged 
private  as  well  as  in  public 
ommercial   education. 


THANK  YOU! 

We  were  alike  pleased  and  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  subscribers 
and  supporters  who  wrote  us,  in  re- 
sponse to  our  inquiry  in  the  February 
number,  "Advise  Us."  We  were  grati- 
fied to  know  that  so  many  said  "In- 
crease the  price,  rather  than  impair 
the  quality." 

A  bill  before  Congress,  proposing 
the  increase  of  second  class  postal 
rates  some  four  times,  and  requiring 
the  payment  by  zones,  would  add 
greatly  to  the  cost  of  such  periodicals 
as  the  Business  Educator,  We  hope 
it  may  not  become  a  law,  because  we 
believe  it  bears  heaviest  on  the  special 
journals  for  moderate  circulation.  The 
real  big  Ladies'  Journals  and  other 
big  monthlies  would  be  affected  less 
because  they  would  use  express  and 
freight  even  more  than  they  do  now. 

But  we  are  hoping  that  neither  War 
nor  Congress  will  necessitate  an  in- 
crease in  price. 


ANTICIPATING  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS 

In  looking  forward  to  the  contents 
of  the  Business  Educator  the  coming 
year,  we  wish  to  serve  more  largely 
than  heretofore,  even  though  our  col- 
umns have  been  capacity-full  with 
valuable,   interesting,   timely  material. 

What  would  you  prefer — more  or 
fewer  News  Items?  More  or  less 
Penmanship?  More  space  to  An- 
nouncements and  Reports  of  Conven- 
tions, or  less?  More  convention  pa- 
pers and  fewer  regular  contributors? 

Write  us  and  thus  add  to  the  value 
of  our  common  mouthpiece. 

Who  of  our  present  contributors 
shall  we  endeavor  to  retain? 

Who  would  j'ou  like  to  see  among 
our  regular  contributors?  Surely  you 
have  some  preference,  know  of  some 
talent,  we  need  to  know  about.  So 
write  us  at  once  ere  we  pledge  all  of 
our  space. 

Write  us  today. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER. 


Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  ad- 
vance, it  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the 
as  well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many 
iournals  each  issue  through  negligence  on  the 
part  of  subscribers.  Postmasters  are  not  al- 
lowed to  forward  journals  unless  postage  is 
sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  vou  do  not  receive  your  journal  by 
'le  loth  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  applica- 
[  tion.  The  Bisiness  EntrcATOR  is  purchased  and 
I  read  by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to  do 
among  those  interested  in  business  education 
land  penmanship  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
t  England,  and  nearly  every  country  on  the 
globe.  It  circulates,  not  alone  among  business 
college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils,  but 
also  among  principals  of  commercial  depart- 
ments of  High  and  Normal  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, as  well  as  among  office  workers,  home 
students,  etc. 

Rates  to  Teachers.  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
'  you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.  Sample  copies  furnished  to  as- 
sist in  securing  subscriptions. 
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By  Fred  Berkman,  Ralston  High  School  of  Commerce,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Why  should  writing  be  larger  for 
children  than  for  adults,  and  how  large 
should  it  be?— J.  H.  S. 

Of  all  the  common  and  useful  of 
acquired  acts,  the  little  knack  of  writ- 
ing plainly  and  freely  for  practical  ser- 
vice in  expression  and  record  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  difficult.  This  is  be- 
cause of  its  complexity  and  intensity 
of  effort  by  reason  of  acquired  swift- 
ness and  smallness  in  combination 
with  plainness.    , 

Both  the  presentation  and  the  act 
of  writing  from  the  adult  standpoint 
must  be  commensurately  modified  and 
adapted  to  conform  to  the  limitations 
of  ability  and  lack  of  skill  in  the  child. 

Enlarged  writing  for  little  folks 
facilitates  perception  by  magnifying 
fundamental  details,  by  simplifying 
processes  of  activity,  and  by  minimiz- 
ing intensive  effort. 

The  child  will  use  either  all  arm  or 
all  finger  movement  in  his  efforts  to 
express  himself  in  written  form  with 
the  pencil.  Large  writing  discourages 
finger  movement  and  promotes  the  use 
of  the  large  muscles  of  arm  propulsion 
located  in  the  upper  arm  and  around 
the  shoulder.  Initiation  of  this  fun- 
damental source  of  muscular  activity 
is  the  true  means  of  developing  a  con- 
trolling confidence,  of  exercising  the 
muscular  sense,  in  creating  power  for 
endurance,  and  for  establishing  grace- 
fulness and  ease — all  basic  factors  in 
the  economy  of  reproduction. 

Big  writing  for  little  tots  reduces 
visual  strain  and  focal  effort  to  the 
minimum  and  thereby  conserves  eye- 
sight. Perception  of  the  facts  of 
Form  is  made  easy  when  letter  char- 
acteristics, proportions,  spacings,  etc., 
are  magnified  in  size. 

Suppressed  respiration,  muscle  ten- 
sion, excessive  movements,  facial  con- 
tortions, all  are  the  result  of  small, 
intensive  activity  —  (adult  writing), 
while  proportionately  increased  size 
of  writing  safeguards  health  by  en- 
abling the  little  writer  to  sit  in  an 
upright,  healthful  posture  from  the  be- 
.ginning  and  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
least  expense  of  excess  nervous  en- 
ergy and  physical  effort. 

Motor  activity  .can  be  more  readily 
and  easily  controlled,  supervised  or 
managed  by  the  little  learner  when 
the  writing  movements  are  large  and 
free,  because  the  perception  phase  of 
writing,  which  always  precedes  per- 
formance, is  made  "clearer"  and  eas- 
ier. The  process  of  co-ordination  is 
thus  simplified  and  thereby  more 
quickly  and  permanently  established. 
This  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  adult 
as  well  as  of  the  child.  Enlarged  let- 
ter form-and-movement  drills  cir 
tracers  prove  to  be  the  short  cut  to 
plainness   and    ease    in    adult    practice 


liecause  it  is  easier  to  perceive  and 
less  intensive  to  execute  the  mechan- 
ics of  form  and  motion. 

Large  writing  differs  from  small 
writing  only  in  quality  of  effort  in 
reproduction;  it  is  coarser  and  cruder 
and  is  thus  simplified,  which  more 
nearly  meets  child  immaturity.  We 
must  train  and  not  strain.  Child  rights 
must  be  considered,  and  therefore, 
large,  free  writing  should  be  taught 
and  encouraged  for  use  by  children  in 
all  written  language  expression  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  writing  exper- 
iences. 

Writing  should  be  proportionately 
as  much  larger  for  children  as  "the 
man  is  larger  than  the  child — that  is, 
in  capacity  and  skill."  to  quote  Mr. 
Zaner. 

When  writing  is  first  presented  to 
children,  which  is  most  safely  done  at 
the  blackboard,  it  should  be  about  four 
inches. in  size  for  ovals,  capitals  and 
small  letter  drills  or  tracers  and  later 
reduced  to  two  inches  for  minimum  or 
short  letetrs,  as  n,  m,  a,  etc. 

Pencil  writing  should  be  about  one 
inch  in  size  for  capitals  and  loops  and 
one-half  inch  for  short  letters  in  all 
written  expression  during  the  first 
year  in  school,  A  large  portion  of  the 
writing  should,  however,  be  done  at 
the  blackboard,  because  board-writing 
is  larger,  freer  and  less  exacting. 

If  writing  is  taught  at  the  start  in 
much  the  same  as  the  adult  method  of 
e.\ecution,  that  is,  small  letter  forms 
produced  with  the  arm  resting  near 
the  elbow,  the  result  is  a  cramped 
finger  movement  in  applied  writing  or 
delayed  written  expression  and  cor- 
relation of  one  or  two  years  or  more. 

True  writing  pedagogy  and  prac- 
tice, in  the  light  of  its  utilitarian 
value,  must  first  consider  the  child's 
limitations,  then  the  need  of  writing 
at  his  stage  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  finallv  to  meet  adult  re- 
quirements. ^  TOM  SAWYIER. 
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THE  LEFT  HAND 

Washington.  D.  C,  Tan.  6 
Editor  B.  E.: 

I  have  been  a  subscribed  to  your 
penmanship  magazine  and  am  inter- 
ested in  trying  to  develop  muscular 
control  of  my  right  hand,  having  been 
left-handed  all  my  life  (am  now  aged 
36  years").  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  reply  thereto: 

First:  Have  you  any  left-hand 
students  whom  you  are  coaching 
with  the  left-hand,  or  do  you  in- 
sist upon  their  using  the  right 
hand? 

Second:  Is  it  possible  to  be- 
come a  good  right  hand  writer  at 
my  age  after  having  used  my  left 
hand  so  long? 

Third:  Will  it  weaken  the  left 
hand  if  one  tries  to  change  to  the 
right  hand,  or  by  practicing  with 
l)Oth  will  I  be  enabled  to  use  both 
some  time  later  on? 

Fourth:  Can  muscular  control 
be  accomplished  even  though  one 
is  rather  nervous.  Also  with  both 
hands?  Has  it  ever  been  done  to 
your  knowledge? 


The  reason  I  ask  these  questions  is 
that  I  am  now  attending  a  business 
school  and  am  trying  to  change  my 
writing  from  the  left-to  the  right. hand. 
Your  views  on  this  subject  will  be  of 
value  to  me  I  am  sure,  and  I  anxiously 
await  a  prompt  reply. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I 
am, 

RAYMOND  L.  JOHNS. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  questions,  we 
would  venture  the  followiug  answers: 

First:  \\'e  have  had  a  number  of 
left  hand  students  who  became  expert 
penmen  by  training  the  left  hand  in- 
stead of  the  right.  They  did  the  work 
so  successfully  with  the  left  hand,  and 
so  poorly  with  the  right  hand,  that 
we  did  not  recommend  the  change. 

Second:  Age  will  have  less  to  do 
with  your  changing  from  the  left  to 
the  right  hand  than  your  relative  pow- 
er and  command  of  the  left  and  right 
hands.  Unless  your  right  hand  lacks 
power  and  control,  you  could  learn  to 
write  well  with  it.  You  write  a  good 
plain  practical  style  with  the  left 
hand.  Without  seeing  you  write,  it  is 
difficult  at  this  distance  to  advise  you 
whether  to  change. 

Third:  You  would  lose  none  of  your 
left  hand  cunning,  power  or  skill  by 
training  your  right  hand.  We  venture 
the  opinion  that  the  left  hand  would 
gain  in  skill  as  the  right  hand  gains 
in  power  and  control,  and  as  the  head 
learns  to  persevere  and  direct. 

Fourth:  Muscular  control  can  be 
improved,  even  though  you  are  ner- 
vous, unless  your  nervousness  is  of 
the  type  produced  by  depleted  vitality, 
weakness  or  paralysis.  Some  of  the 
greatest  penmen  who  have  ever  lived 
have  been  extremely  nervous  individ- 
uals, but  they  learned  how  to  co-or- 
dinate their  nerve  and  muscular  pow- 
ers. 

Whether  you  should  change  from 
left  to  right  hand,  depends  upon  how 
you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  holding 
the  pen,  the  movement  you  have  beer 
using,  and  the  extent  to  which  you 
desire  to  change  the  style  of  youi 
handwriting.  At  times  it  is  easier  to 
train  the  right  hand  than  to  reform 
the  left  hand.  You  and  your  teachei 
ou,ght  to  be  able  to  settle  the  question 
and  settle  it  right. 

Sincerely    yours. 


When  I  am  called  upon  to  sign  my 
name  before  anyone  I  become  excited 
and  cannot  write  well.  What  exercise 
will  help  to  overcome  this  condition? 

— .T- 

The  fact  that  you  Ijecome  excited 
when  signing  your  name  indicates  that 
you  are  nervously  constituted  and  tiiat 
your  general  physical  condition  needs 
building  up.  Anything  which  will 
strengthen  the  nerves  and  build  up  vi- 
tality should  help  to  relieve  your  con- 
dition. It  might  lie  well  to  consult 
an  Osteopath,  and  by  all  means  try 
to  get  in  the  right  mental  attitude- 
forget  about  yourself  and  the  manner 
of  your  writing.  Mix  plenty  of  phy- 
sical exercise  with  your  penmanship 
p::ictice. — E.  A.  L. 
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Practical  Writing  for  Practical 
People 

By  C.  SPENCER  CHAMBERS 

Director  Commercial  Education,  Covington,  Ky. 


Every  penmanship 
student  should  be  a 

subscriber  to  the 
Business  Educator 


Plate  IV.  A.  Join  the  four  exercises  without  lifting  the  pen,  counting  ten,  one  to  nine  for  the  retraced  ovals 
and  the  tenth  for  the  connective  stroke.     Close  the  group  with  a  free  swing. 

B.  Count  ten,  making  the  loop  on  the  last  count.  Keep  in  mind  that  this  exercise  is  two-thirds  as  wide  as  it 
is  high.     Do  not  make  too  heavy. 

C.  In  making  this,  the  first  letter,  strive  for  quality  of  line  and  uniform  spacing  between  the  letters.  After  you 
have  ^\ritten  five  lines,  count  the  number  you  have  made  the  right  size;  continue  to  do  so  after  each  five  lines, 
increasing  the  number  of  good  letters  each  line.     If  there  is  a  decrease,  go  back  to  A  on  this  plate. 

D.  A  full  space  and  a  quarter,  the  quarter  falling  below  the  line,  so  that  the  encased  letter  may  rest  on  the  line. 
Count  so  the  upstroke  of  the  letter  closes  on  ten.  permitting  the  connecting  stroke  to  start  on  the  one  count.  The 
first  oval  has  nine  revolutions  and  the  last  three  have  eight  if  a  proper  count  is  made. 

E.  Count  one,  two,  retracing  five  times.     The  tendency  will  be  to  make  this  exercise  too  wide. 

F.  The  letter  may  be  closed  or  open  at  the  top.  But  never  leave  the  opening  at  the  top  so  wide  as  to  give  a 
"hungry"  look  to  the  letter.  The  upstroke  is  almost  straight  so  when  joined  to  the  last  down  stroke,  half  of  which 
is  curved,  gives  the  last  part  of  the  letter  a  t  eflfect.  Count  one,  two.  Review  this  plate  in  this  order:  A  and  D, 
B  and  E.  C  and  F.  ten  lines  each. 


o^oa 


'&(y(y(y(y(y 


Plate  V.  The  C  is  first  made  wrapping  eight  ovals  around  it,  on  the  tenth  count  swinging  to  the  next  loop  of 
the  C,  .giving  one  count  to  the  loop.  Group  them  in  fours,  countin.g,  loop,  2,  3.  4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  swing.  Make  four 
groups  to  a  minute. 

B.  All  loops  the  same  size,  all  ovals  the  same  width,  and  close  with  a  free  swing.  The  loop  takes  one  count 
and  nine  retraces. 

C.  The  letter  must  have  a  curved  back  with  the  loop  on  the  right  side,  not  in  the  top  as  made  by  the  careless. 
The  bottom  of  the  loop  is  half  way  between  the  head  and  bas  line. 

D.  Before  starting  this  copy,  inake  ten  lines  of  A,  Plate  IV,  Now  you  may  proceed,  keeping  in  mind,  that  the 
loop  a:t  the  bottom  of  the  D  is  not  horizontal  but  slantin.i,'.  Start  by  making  the  first  part  of  the  letter  which  will 
take  one,  two,  then  seven  counts  for  the  retraces  and  the  tenth  for  the  closing  oval.  Don't  stop  between  the  letter 
exercises  for  any  longer  period  than  is  necessary  to  pass  the  hand  from  one  to  the  other  in  order  that  a  proper 
spacing  may  be  cultivated. 

F.  This  is  the  finished  product  of  the  above  material.  Give  three  counts  to  each  letter.  Review  by  practicing 
the  collective  exercises,  the  individual  exercises,  and  the  separate  letters.  Criticise  your  work  by  making  little  cross 
marks  in  the  center  of  the  best  letters.  Lay  the  review  sheets  away  and  on  the  general  review  you  will  be  able  to 
see  the  degree  of  your  improvement. 
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Plate  VI.  A.  Angles  and  turns  full  space  high.  Notice  the  wide  turns  at  the  bottom.  Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
making  the  count  on  the  upstroke. 

2.  No  loops  at  the  bolttom.  No  angles  at  the  top.  Equal  distance  between  points  and  turns.  Count  the  same 
as  in  A. 

C  and  D.  Do  not  raise  the  hand  until  the  three  letters  are  completed.  If  the  line  is  not  clear-cut,  wholly  void 
of  tremors,  Plate  I  and  A.  Plate  II  should  be  reviewed.  From  time  to  time  invert  the  page  and  you  will  detect 
errors  that  were  unnoticed  when  in  proper  position. 


Plate  VII.  A.  In  this,  top  and  bottom  turn  copy;  the  down  strokes  must  be  uniform  in  slant.  When  a  line  can 
be  written  without  an  angle  and  not  so  rounding  as  to  be  a  scrawl,  control  will  no  longer  be  an  object  of  worry. 
Count  on  the  upstroke  making  the  twelve  turns  continuously. 

B.  When  ten  lines  can  be  made  without  an  angle  at  the  top  or  a  loop  at  the  bottom,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
down  strokes  to  a  minute,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  more  time  to  it. 

C.  At  the  bottom  turns  and  angles  alternate  while  at  the  top  an  angle  is  followed  by  two  turns  in  this  letter 
drill.  Spacing  between  letters  and  height  is  the  object  now  to  be  accomplished.  From  one  hundred  and  forty  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  downstrokes  are  required. 

D.  E  and  F  are  repetition  copies  given  to  break  up  monotony.  Draw  downstrokes  through  the  downstrokes  of 
your  letters,  covering  several  lines,  and  see  if  you  have  a  uniformity  of  slant. 
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Lessons  in 

Practical    Penmanship 

C.  E.  DONER,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Penman  Eastern  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools 


DO  NOT  let  your  penmanship 
hold  you  back.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  begin  working  on  your 
penmanship  with  a  view  of  win- 
ning a  Business  Educator  Cer- 
tificate. 


'G'T^.TS^^,.^-^  ^9173.,^//.    73-y3/3£...^^ 


Lesson  53.     For  the  B  count  1-2,  1-2-3;  or,  curve-down.  1-2-stop.     Stop  the  pen  firmly  in  ending  the  B. 
Try  to  be  neat,  yet  write  with  a  free,  easy-flowing  botion.     See  how  B  and  e  are  joined  in  sentence. 


^^t^^^T^-tZ^ 


Lesson  54.     This  is  the  old  standard  form  of  r.     The  short  shoulder  stroke  should  be  a  straight  slanting  line. 
Count  1-3,  3-4.  with  a  slight  pause  on  2  which  is  at  the  shoulder. 


Lesson  55.     For  the  U  count  1-2-3-4.     Lift  the  pen  while  in  motion  on  the  count  4.  curving  the  ending  stroke 
to  the  right.     How  many  of  these  words  can  you  write  in  one  minute  and  write  well?     Time  yourself. 
Study  the  slant,  spacing  and  height  of  your  writing  as  you  write  this  sentence. 


//L.'<^C.'<.--^/z...-^^ 


Lesson  56.     For  the  e  count  1-2-3,  and  for  the  c  dot-down-curve.     Joining  letters  is  good  practice. 
Good  writing  may  mean  promotion.     You  are  just  so  much  to  the  good  if  you  write  well. 


^      ,^J<^uJ//t^^£^/iu^i^r' 


Lesson  57.     For  the   Y   count  1-2-3-4-5;  or,   1-2-3-4-curve.    The  second  part  of  Y  should  l)e  nearly  as  high  as  the 
first  part.     Both  downward  strokes  should  be  parallel.     See  how  well  you  can  write  the  words. 
Ydu  will  have  no  better  time  to  improve  than  right  now.     Make  the  most  of  your  time. 


Lesson  58.  For  the  p  count  1-2-3-4,  curve,  pausing  slightly  on  the  count  4  as  the  little  loop  is  closed  on  the 
base  line  against  the  downward  stroke.     For  the  joined  p's    count   1-2-3-4,    1-2-3-4,    1-2-3-4,    1-3-3-4,    1-2-3-4,    curve. 

Plainness  in  writing  is  desirable.  Fluency  is  another  good  quality.  Look  for  the  good  points  in  your  results 
as  you  practice  this  sentence.     How  many  good  qualities  does  your  writing  possess? 


Lesson  59.     For  the  V  count  1-3-3-4;  or,  1-2-3-dot.     Note  carefully  width  of  letter  and  short  ending  stroke. 
It  is  sometimes  said,  "Time  is  money."     Value  your  time  by  making  the  most  use  of  it.     A  good  handwriting 
is  a  valuable  asset. 


...J^^^/ly. 


Lesson  60.     For  the  s  count  1-3-3,  pausing  on  the  count  2  as  the  s  is  closed.     For  the  joined  s's  count  1-2,  1-2, 
1-2.  1-2,  1-2,  curve. 

By  repeating  well-directed  eflforts  one  learns  to  write  well.     Practice  the  sentence  over  and  over. 
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Skillful  page  letter  by  E.  A.  Lupfer,  Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  O.     More  to  follow. 
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EDITOR'S    PAGE 

PENMANSHIP  EDITION 

Our  Policy:  Better  Writing  Through 
Improved  Teaching  and  Methods. 
Form  with  Freedom  fron?  the  Start, 


HANDWRITING  STANDARDS 

Among  other  things  this  is  an  age 
of  Standards,  so-called  at  least.  Stand- 
ardization is  a  fashion,  a  fad,  as  well 
as  a  fact.  The  third  and  last  is  an 
excuse  for  the  first  and  second  in 
many  lines  which  machine-like  accur- 
acy cannot  prevail  because  the  human 
element  predominates  over  the  me- 
chanical. 

Handwriting  is  one  of  these  human 
arts  or  crafts  which  cannot  become 
fixed  in  a  common  mould  as  though  it 
were  iron  or  stone.  Human  impulse 
explodes  but  with  less  measureable 
precision  than  gasoline  and  other 
chemical  compounds. 

The  writing  act  can  and  should  be 
formalized  or  standardized  up  to  a 
certain  point  of  individual  need  and 
efficiency  which  means  that  it  should 
be  plain  and  free.  Just  what  consti- 
tutes plainness  and  freedom  is  depend- 
ent upon  viewpoint  need  and  training. 
A  chart  or  scale  containing  samples 
of  handwriting  from  very  poor  to 
very  good  with  approximate  ratings 
or  values  attached  as  pertains  to  legi- 
Ijility  and  speed  may  aid  different  per- 
sons to  come  to  a  common  under- 
standing as  to  the  qualities  of  pen- 
menship  which  afifect  its  value  in  terms 
of  legibility  and  speed. 

A  scale  or  chart  should  educate  the 
judgment  of  the  user  so  that  in  time 
the  scale  is  unnecessary,  for,  after  all, 
the  human  judgment,  schooled 
through  experience,  observation,  and 
study,  is  the  most  reliable  measuring 
rule  for  human  endeavor  and  eflfort. 

For  schoolroom  uses,  a  scale  needs 
to   consider   the   teacher,   the   learner, 


and  the  product.  The  last  is  but  the 
result  of  the  first  and  second.  It  is 
the  proof,  not  the  cause — the  effect  not 
the  energy. 

A  writing  scale  should  offer  a  check 
to  over-valuing  or  under-valuing  a 
product;  it  should  enable  a  teacher, 
principal,  supervisor,  or  superintend- 
ent to  discover  when  a  class  is  ineffi- 
cient, passing  fair,  or  efficient. 

Furthermore,  it  needs  to  emphasize 
quality  rather  than  style  in  writing, 
and  to  show  reasonable  differences  ac- 
cording to  age  limitation,  need,  and 
capacitj'. 

Few  scales  do  these  things.  They 
must  do  so  to  maintain  a  "place  in 
the  sun."  until  they  can  become  niir 
bedded  into  the  conscience  and  skill 
of  every  teacher. 


Mr.  Peters'  modesty  and  thorough- 
ness insures  intensive,  solid  material, 
modern,  practical,  and  worth-while. 
Practical  Business-like  Serviceable 
Peters  is  a  long  suggestive  name  but 
he  is  long  physically,  mentally,  and 
socially,  and  that's  why  we  hope  it 
will  not  be  long  until  he  will  return 
to  our  columns. 


MR.  CHAMBERS 

Considerably  out  of  the  ordinary 
are  contributions  and  copies  in  "Prac- 
tical Writing  for  Practical  People,"  by 
Chirographic  Spencer  Chambers,  be- 
gun in  the  February  Business  Educa- 
tor. There  is  considerable  of  the 
poet  in  Mr.  Chambers,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence his  text  is  a  treat  because 
of  its  original  style  and  freshness.  It 
is  not  an  easy  task  to  make  matter- 
of-fact  instruction  interesting  and  yet 
to-the-point.  But  his  skill  at  word 
weaving  and  setting  is  no  more  keen 
and  dexterous  than  his  pen  in  execut- 
ing the  accurate  yet  graceful  copies. 
Glance  again  at  his  product  before  you 
pass  on. 


MR.  JAEGER 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
splendid  articles  being  contributed  to 
our  columns  by  Mr.  F.  E.  H.  Jaeger, 
of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Depart- 
ment of  the  East  Side  High  School 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  Mr.  Jaeger's  sympa- 
ties  are  all  on  the  side  of  young  peo- 
ple, and  yet  he  is  large  enough  in 
experience  and  broad  enough  in  mind 
to  discover  that  the  employer  needs 
science  rather  than  mere  sympathy  in 
the  selection  of  his  employees.  As  a 
consequence,  Mr.  Jaeger  is  perform- 
ing a  valuable  service  in  helping 
young  people  to  discover  the  world's 
needs  and  assisting  the  employer  in 
finding  the  kind  of  help  he  most  needs 
and  is  willing  to  pay  for. 

We  have  known  Mr.  Jaeger  for 
some  years  and  have  been  highly  im- 
pressed with  the  services  he  renders 
in  teaching.  Like  most  commercial 
teachers,  his  heart  is  in  his  work  and 
as  a  consequence,  he  is  happy  and 
highlv  successful. 


COME  AGAIN! 

With  this  number  of  the  Business 
Educator,  Mr.  P.  B.  S.  Peters,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
the  Manual  Training  High  School, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  brings  his  contri- 
butions on  Commercial  Law  to  a 
close.  We  regret  his  time  is  too  fully 
occupied  to  continue  at  present,  but 
we  are  in  hopes  of  again  having  him 
with  us  by  another  year  or  before. 


Freehand   R 
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Vocational  Guidance,  F.  E._  H. 
Jaeger,  East  Side  High 
School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

News  Items  and  Miscellaneous 
Timely  Material. 
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EDITOR'S    PAGE 

PROFESSIONAL  EDITION 

A  Forum  for  the  Expression  of 
Convicti6ns  and  Opinions  Re- 
lating to  Commercial  Education 


ENCOURAGEMENT,  OPPORTUN- 
ITY,   AND    RESPONSIBILITY 

Salaries  for  commercial  teachers  are 
increasing  gradually,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence they  are  higher  than  seemed 
possible  a  decade  ago.  And  unless 
some  unforseen  calamity  comes  along 
they  will  continue  to  rise. 

Then,  too,  employment  is  more  se- 
cure than  ever  before,  unless  one  is  a 
failure  or  unreliable,  or  untrustworthy. 
The  commercial  teacher  today,  if  he 
be  able  and  sensible  and  growing, 
need  not  worry  long  about  security  or 
surety  of  employment  in  either  public 
or  private  schools. 

And  what  is  almost  as  gratifying  as 
a  good  salary  and  security  of  employ- 
ment, is  recognition,  even  of  the  high- 
brows, that  commercial  education  is 
real  education,  as  much  so  as  anj' 
other,  and  therefore  deserves  a  place 
"in  the  sun"  of  world  knowledge  and 
service. 

But  all  these  things  mean  respon- 
siliilit}'  as  surely  as  they  spell  oppor- 
tunity. They  mean  more  thorough 
preparation  and  more  efficient  service. 
But  achievement  means  power  and 
growth  and  extended  vision  and  en- 
larged lives  to  those  who  possess  the 
necessary  ambition  and  desire  and 
purpose. 


BUSINESS    COLLEGE    MORTAL- 
ITY 

It  is  probably  not  far  from  truthfu- 
usage  to  say  that  the  epidemic  of 
L  ommercial  courses  which  broke  out 
a  few  years  since  in  high  schools 
killed  off  a  goodly  number  of  bad 
business  colleges. 

The  epidemic,  as  is  not  unusual  with 
epidemics  in  other  things,  caused 
searching  inquiries  to  be  made,  some 
practices  to  be  improved  or  aban- 
doned, and  definite  remedies  to  be  ap- 
plied, with  the  result  that  those  busi- 
ness colleges  which  weathered  the 
epidemic  are  larger  and  better  than 
before,  and  have  a  longer  lease  of  life 
bcause  of  the  clarification  of  the  at- 
mosphere as  to  the  need  and  worth  of 
commercial  education. 

The  near-panic  which  at  first  seized 
the  private  school  fraternity  soon 
subsided  and  in  its  stead  there  has 
developed  confidence  and  faith  on  the 
part  of  proprietors,  patrons,  and  pub- 
lic which  will  not  soon  again  be 
doubted  or  questioned. 


EDUCATIONAL  CREDITS 

The  effort  to  "accredit"  certain  com- 
mercial schools  from  within  is  com- 
mendable. It  means  strengthening  of 
courses  and  improving  of  the  product 
Commercial  students  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage when  seeking  entrance  to 
colleges. 


One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  dis- 
inclination to  credit  commercial  stu- 
dents is  that  not  standard  of  entrance 
or  foundation  has  been  required  in 
commercial  schools  on  the  part  at 
least  of  those  who  aspire  to  go  on  up 
higher  educationally. 

But  there  is  one  very  wholesome 
sign  which  is  the  policy  of  a  large 
number  of  colleges  to  modify  their 
entrance  requirements  so  as  to  admit 
commercial  students  upon  a  fair  basis 
of  credits. 

For  a  time  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period,  confusion,  inconvenience, 
and  unfair  rejections  will  prevail,  but 
all  need  to  confer  and  concede  and 
consider  the  question  from  its  various 
angles  in  order  that  right  may  prevail. 

Quality  of  training  counts  more 
than  kind  when  it  comes  to  character, 
culture,  or  efficiency;  therefore  the 
need  of  seeing  that  the  quality  is  right. 
Its  extent  can  be  remedied  much  eas 
ier  than  its  quality. 


check.      Better    enclose    a    two    cent 
stamp  to  save  him  expense. 

Let  us  all  help  this  stricken  brother 
of  ours  in  the  right  way,  and  do  it 
now. 

Sincerely   yours. 

CARL  E.  MARSHALL. 


NOW  COME  ON,  AND  HELP 

Editor  of  the  Business  Educator: 

During  the  Federation  meeting  in 
Chicago,'  the  painful  announcement 
was  made  that  William  A.  Hadley,  one 
of  the  best  known  and  best  loved 
commercial  teachers  in  the  west  had 
within  the  past  year  become  hopeless- 
ly blind.  Mr.  Hadley  had  been  for  a 
number  of  years  head  of  the  Commer- 
cial Department  of  the  I.oke  View 
High  School  in  Chicago,  and  most  of 
us,  through  his  valuable  activity  in 
Federation  affairs,  had  come  to  know 
him  well,  and  to  respect  him  for  his 
fine  abilities,  and  love  him  for  his  de- 
lightful personality.  It  transpired 
that  Mr.  Hadley  had  invested  his  sav- 
ings in  a  little  home,  still  unpaid  for, 
and  that  owing  to  the  calamity  which 
had  overtaken  him,  was  in  a  position 
where  financial  aid  from  his  friends 
would  be  most  welcome. 

Something  over  $100  was  promptly 
raised  to  meet  our  unfortunate  broth- 
er's immediate  needs,  but,  of  course, 
such  aid  could  be  but  temporary.  Now, 
an  opportunity  has  arisen  where  all 
of  us  can  render  a  permanent  service 
to  our  friend,  and,  better  yet,  without 
involving  charity  or  any  financial  sac- 
rifice on  the  part  of  those  who  help. 
Mr.  Hadley  has  taken  an  agency  for 
securing  subscriptions  to  some  600 
popular  newspapers  and  magazines. 
These  include  nearly  all  of  those  that 
most  of  us  have  been  taking.  Club- 
bing terms  are  offered,  that  is,  a  com- 
bination of  several  periodicals  at  less 
than  the  subscription  price.  If  every 
commercial  teacher  or  subscriber  to 
the  Educator  will  just  give  to  Mr. 
Hadley  his  magazine  subscriptions 
hereafter,  the  commissions  he  will  re- 
ceive will  chase  the  wolf  from  his  door 
for  good,  enable  him  to  save  his  little 
home  and  support  and  educate  his 
family.  I  hope  every  one  of  you  will 
l.e  glad  to  be  in  on  this.  Just  write 
Mr.  William  A.  Hadley.  913  Oak  St.. 
Winetka.  111.,  for  his  clubbing  list,  and 
then,  when  it  reaches  you  pick  out 
your    magazines    and    send    him    vour 


MENTAL 

MEANDERINGS 

C.A.RL  C.  MARSHALL 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

The  Call  of  the  Woods 

It  is  really  scandalous,  the  way  Old 
Tempus  goes  on  fugiting.  He  keeps 
throwing  the  days  and 
weeks  and  months  at 
me  so  fast  that  I  can 
hardly  dodge  them.  It 
makes  me  think  of  a 
pie-factory  I  once  vis- 
ited, where  the  pies  as 
"unfinished  product," 
the  cost  accountants 
would  say.  came  along 
on  a  moving  table  be- 
fore a  row  of  girls.  One  girl  put  in 
the  bottom  crust,  another  dashed  in 
a  dipper  full  of  sauce,  another  put  on 
the  top  crust,  another  trimmed  it.  but 
no  girl  got  a  chance  to  make  the 
V  hole  pie.  So  with  the  months  that 
run  by  on  the  revolving  calendar  of 
the  year.  I  can  hardly  get  more  than 
a  dab  at  any  one  of  them,  and  the 
liext  thing  I  know  it  is  New  Years, 
and  another  batch  comes  along.  .\c- 
cording  to  my  thermometer,  which 
this  morning  reads  six  above,  it  is  yet 
winter,  but  here  I  am  w'riting  stuflf 
for  the  Educator  for  March.  Before 
1  know  it,  I  shall  be  awakened  one  of 
these  mornin.gs  by  the  advance  agent 
of  the  robins,  .\lready  I  can  see  to 
dress  at  six-thirty  without  turning  on 
the  light,  which  means  that  Old  King 
Sol  is  again  on  his  return  trip  to  the 
X'orth,  with  all  his  gay  entourage  of 
bursting  buds  and  blossoms,  and  his 
mating  choir  of  song  sparrows  and 
meadow  larks,  with  chorister  robin, 
(iirecting  things  from  the  top  of  the 
nearest  maple.  Doesn't  the  very 
thought  of  it  bring  you  a  whiff  of  the 
lilacs  and  the  crab-apple  blossoms? 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  just  two  things,  mainly,  that 
keep  a  man  young;  first,  loving  and 
mingling  with  children;  second,  daily 
or.  at  least,  weekly  tramps  in  the 
fields  and  woods,  where  the  young 
things  of  Nature  live,  and  where 
Youth  is  King.  It  is  the  kiddies, 
backed  by  the  flowers  and  the  nesting 
birds,  that  keep  the  wrinkles  out  of  a 
tellow's  soul,  if  not  out  of  his  face. 
This  is  not  a  new  prescription,  of 
course,  but  I'm  afraid  too  many  of  us 
do  not  take  it  as  often  as  we  should. 
The  problem  of  playing  with  the  kid- 
dies is  not  so  hard.  If  you  haven't 
any  of  your  own  do  as  I  do — go  and 
borrow  other  people's.  You  won't 
have  to  leave  your  own  block  to  find 
them,  and  they  are  quite  tame  and 
approachable   if  you   go  at  it  right 
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But  with  the  things  of  the  woods, 
it's  a  little  harder.  You  have  to  hunt 
for  them.  Also  you  must  be  able  to 
snare  a  little  time  when  the  hour  is 
right,  and  you  must  learn  how  to 
'  loaf  and  invite  your  soul."  as  dear 
old  Walt  says.  I  like  early  Sunday 
morning  best,  and  here  is  my  pro- 
uram  and  equipment: 

Start  at  six  o'clock  in  March,  and 
make  it  a  half  hour  earlier  for  each 
month  thereafter,  take  along  a  bun, 
;in  apple,  and  a  cake  of  chocolate  for 
lireakfast.  and  a  sack  of  peanuts  and 
liread-crumbs  for  the  squirrels  and 
cliipmunks.  and  tree  sparrows.  (You 
arc  going  beyond  the  range  of  the 
luiglish  sparrow,  the  one  bird  I  am 
not  on  good  terms  with.)  Take  along, 
also,  a  pocket  magnifying  glass,  and 
a  good  binocular  to  spot  the  birds 
with.  Board  the  earliest  car  for  the 
end  of  the  line,  and  usually  the  woods 
won't  be  far  off.  There  should  be  a 
river  or  a  lakelet,  or  at  least  a  brook 
near  your  objective,  for  the  wild 
things  of  the  morning,  whether  of 
blossom  or  fur  or  feather,  like  the 
water.  If.  as  I  hope,  you  can  be  out 
several  hours,  take  along  some  golden 
l)Ook  of  real  poetry  to  pore  over  when 
you  rest  occasionally  on  the  trunk  of 
a  fallen  tree,  or  a  rock  by  the  water- 
side. "Leaves  of  Grass"  is  a  good 
one.  for  you  can  open  it  at  random 
and  find  things  on  any  page  that  will 
just  match  the  mood  of  the  woods. 
This  spring  I  shall  carry  "Christus 
\ictor,"  a  glorious  little  volume  of 
varied  verse  on  deep  things  by  Henry 
X.  Dodge.  Some  books  seem  to  read 
best  in  the  near  presence  of  the  things 
fresh  from  God.  and  these  are  among 
them. 

But  on  this  special  morning  trip 
you  are  not  out  for  books,  but  for  the 
thin.gs  out  of  which  the  books  are 
made.  Did  you  see  that  belted  King- 
fisher, coine  swooping  down  the 
stream,  with  a  sharp  eye  for  his  break- 
fast minnow?  "Halcyon"  the  poets 
call  him.  For  a  further  apostrophe 
of  him  see  Maurice  Thompson's  "By- 
wavs  and  Bird  Notes."  That  star  vo- 
calist caroling  from  yon  elm,  is  either 
a  lirovvn  thrush  or  a  red-breasted 
grossbeak.  your  opera  glass  will  set- 
tle the  matter,  and  thereafter  you 
won't  need  to  look,  as  the  voices  of 
these  sylvan  prima  donnas  are  as 
ilistinctive  as  Melba's  and  Scluiman- 
Htinke's. 

Hcpaticas!  Hepaticas!  I  felt  sure 
you  would  find  them  and,  better  and 
better,  just  beyond  them,  the  nodding 
stars  of  the  bloodroot!  Sanguinarium 
Canadensis,  is  the  jjig  name  the  botan- 
ists .give  it,  and  despite  its  innocent 
looks,  its  heart  secretes  a  deadly  pois- 
on. It  is  too  early  for  violets;  you 
won't  find  them  till  the  oak  buds 
luirst.  and  the  trilliums  and  may- 
apples  are  in  bloom,  but  there  should 
be  some  yellow  stars  of  the  erythron- 
ium  about. — "dog-tooth-violet"  is  the 
foolish  name  somebody  has  given  it. 
Hark  I  What  singer  is  that  who  is 
piping  from  those  willows  across  the 
brook?  Up  with  your  glass,  quick! 
There  he  sits,  facing  us  with  a  black 
spot    in    the    center   of    his    ashy-grey 


breast.  It  is  a  song  sparrow.  You 
won't  often  miss  him  on  these  bright 
mornings  if  you  learn  his  haunts. 

Well,  you  are  back  in  time  for 
church,  and  I'm  sure  you  will  be 
sweeter-souled  all  the  coming  week 
for  these  rich  three  hours  in  "God's 
First  Temples."  Wish  you  could  have 
dallied  longer,  and  that  the  Meanderer 
could  have  been  with  you. 


Personality.  Here  is  another  word 
What  Is  It?  which,  like  that  over- 
worked vocable,  "effi- 
ciency, is  getting  badly  toil-worn.  I 
don't  see  how  the  salesmanship  and 
other  business  psychologists,  could 
have  .got  along  without  these  two 
words.  They  have  been  mauled  and 
moiled,  and  dissected  in  so  many  dry- 
as-dust  essays,  and  sent  spinning  from 
off  the  tongues  of  so  many  rapid-fire 
orators,  that  they  are  in  danger  of 
getting  so  familiar  of  sound  that  they 
will  become  meaningless.  Did  you 
ever  try  the  experiment  of  repeating 
a  word  over  and  over  again,  until  fin- 
ally it  grew  stange  and  seemed  to 
mean  nothing  at  all?  I  remember  do- 
ing that  when  I  was  a  boy  with  the 
word,  milk,  I  kept  saying  over  to 
myself,  "milk,  milk,  milk,  milk,"  until 
the  word  so  failed  of  its  impression, 
that  I  said  in  my  confusion.  "Pshaw! 
I  don't  believe  there  is  such  a  word." 
I  am  beginning  to  get  that  way  with 
"efficiency"  and  "personality,"  and 
within  a  slip  of  wondering  what  kind 
of  fish  "efficiency"  refers  to,  and 
whether  personality  has  not  some  re- 
lation to  cats. 

And  yet,  both  of  these  fine  words 
have  a  deep  and  worthy  significance, 
if  people  would  only  cease  from  keep- 
ing them  eternally  ringing  in  our  ears. 
The  other  day,  just  before  getting  up 
to  talk  to  an  audience  of  1500  people, 
the  thought  suddenly  flashed  upon  me 
that  in  all  that  sea  of  faces,  no  two 
were  alike,  and  that  no  two  souls  be- 
hind the  faces,  either,  say,  thought,  or 
felt  alike.  Just  whom  was  I  to  talk 
to?  How  could  I  make  my  message 
carry  to  all  of  them? 

There,  is  something  almost  mystical 
in  the  way  one  human  being  reacts 
upon  another.  Some  souls  are  like 
aqua  fortis;  they  corrode  everything 
they  touch.  Others,  like  Emerson, 
have  the  magic  of  the  Philosopher's 
Stone,  and  turn  everything  to  gold. 
Still  others,  like  Billv  Sunday,  have 
the  power  of  phosphorus,  and  can 
make  hardened  steel  burst  into  flame. 
Then  there  are  myriads  of  others  that 
are  as  inert  as  the  gravel  stones  under 
our  feet  and  seem  only  capable  of 
wearin.g  one  another  smooth.  Occa- 
sionally, amon.g  the  pebbles,  will  1)e 
found  one  with  a  lustrous  heart,  and 
a  little  right  manipulation  of  the  lapi- 
dary will  make  it  throw  out  shafts  of 
rainbow  light  for  all  the  rest  of  eter- 
nity. 

Again  there  are  human  souls  that 
^re  like  certain  mysterious  seeds  that 
lie  buried  in  the  soil  for  years  and 
vears.  and  then  develop  a  vivid  vital- 
itv.  snrouting.  .growing,  bursting  into 
"loriop^  I'loom  and  fruita.ge.  Wil- 
liam  de   Morgan   was   sixty  b.efore  he 


ever  took  up  his  pen  to  write  his  won- 
derful books,  the  greatest  novels  since 
Thackeray.  Lewis  Carroll  was  for 
years  a  dry-as-dust,  mathematician, 
before  he  gave  us  ".^lice  in  Wonder- 
land," a  classic  fairy  tale  that  will  out- 
live time.  Genius  bears  its  own  light 
and  takes  care  of  itself.  But  what  of 
the  rest  of  us?  Have  we  all  some- 
thing in  us  that  can  be  set  going  by 
the  right  formula?  Or  may  we  build 
up  within  ourselves  the  magical  thing 
called  "personality?"  To  a  degree. 
doubtl(;ss,  and  the  work  is  worth 
while.  But  we  must  not  be  taught  to 
expect  miracles.  We  may  polish  the 
marl^le,  and  the  onyx,  we  may  convert 
pig  iron  into  watch  springs,  and  we 
may  discover  a  diamond  in  a  gravel 
bank  or  a  poet  in  the  hovel  of  a  peas- 
ant, but  we  may  not  change  the  ulti- 
mate fibre  of  either  men  or  minerals. 
The  personality  that  wins  and  domi- 
nates in  the  affairs  of  men  is  like 
other  forms  of  genius,  mainly  a  gift 
from    the    gods. 


Why  Not  This  particular  mean- 

Get  Together?  dering  takes  the  form 
of  a  word  of  sugges- 
tion and  advice  which  at  least  has  the 
merit  of  not  costing  anything  to  those 
to  whom  it  is  offered. 

The  cause  of  commercial  education 
is  just  now  afflicted  somewhat  by 
over-organization.  Besides  the  two 
I)ig  organizations,  the  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation,  and  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers'  .\ssociation. 
there  are,  I  believe,  at  present,  the 
New  England  Association,  the  Pacific 
Coast  Association,  the  Missouri  Valley 
.\ssociation,  and  the  Central  .Associa- 
tion, the  last  two  covering  the  terri- 
tory between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Rockies.  Besides  these  there  are 
"Commercial  Departments"  in  many, 
perhaps  most  of  the  state  associations 
of  public  school  teachers.  This  makes 
more  conventions  than  the  most  en- 
thusiastic commercial  teacher  can  at- 
tend. Just  now  the  shoe  pinches  most 
in  the  region  of  the  Central  West. 
1  here  would  seem  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son why  there  should  be  two  inore  or 
less  competitive  associations  in  this 
territory,  especialy  as  the  same  re.gion 
is  triljutary  to  the  Federation  which 
meets  each  winter  in  Chicago. 

Both  the  Missouri  Valley  and  the 
Central  .'Association  promoters  have 
trouble  in  getting  enough  numbers  in 
attendance  to  support  a  worthy  pro- 
gram, and  pay  expenses.  At  the  Mis- 
souri X'allej-  .\ssociation  this  year, 
there  were  only  .50  or  60  present,  not- 
withstanding that  they  offered  as  fine 
a  two  days'  program  as  it  has  ever 
been  my  pleasure  to  listen  to.  The 
Central  last  Spring  at  Minneapolis, 
was  little  larger.  Now,  it  is  plain  as  a 
liikestaff  that  the  teachers  of  this  reg- 
ion should  unite  in  supporting  one 
good  association,  just  as  the  brethren 
of  the  .\tlantic  States  have  done. 
Their  meetings  could  l)e  held  in  the 
leading  cities  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, or  Kansas,  and  still  be  within 
easy   reach   of  most  of  the   members. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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History.  History  is  one  of  the 
purely  cultural  subjects  which  the  4 
year  course  allows  time  for.  The  sug- 
gestion is  made  that  this  subject  be 
confined  to  the  U.  S.  History,  and  that 
the  subject  begun  in  the  second  se- 
mester of  the  first  year  continue 
through  the  first  semester  of  the  sec- 
ond year. 

We  recognize  that  usually  more 
time  is  given  to  the  study  of  history. 
Ancient  and  modern  history  are 
sometimes  taught,  l.)ut  if  we  are  to 
really  fit  and  prepare  commercial 
graduates  for  practical  work,  more 
time  must  be  spent  on  the  business 
subjects,  and  less  on  the  cultural,  and 
history,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  is  one 
subject  the  time  for  which  may  be  cut 
down.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  writer  does  not  propose 
a  combination  of  history  and  civics. 
The  experience  of  a  number  of  teach- 
ers, who  have  talked  with  the  writer 
regarding  the  matter,  is  that  results 
are  uncertain,  when  history  is  taught 
three  days  a  week  and  civics  two.  Any 
combination  of  .the  two  subjects  be- 
gets unsatisfactory  and  scattered  re- 
sults. The  student  does  better  when 
concentrating  all  his  efl^orts  and  time 
on  the  one  subject. 

Civics.  Civics,  as  stated  before,  is 
exceedinglj-  important  for  the  voca- 
tional student,  and  the  second  semes- 
ter of  the  second  j'ear,  it  is  suggested, 
be  devoted  to  a  study  of  this  subject, 
for  five  periods  per  week.  This  pro- 
vides for  concentrated  study  of  this 
subject. 

Modern  Language.  The  usual  mod- 
ern language  course  is  confined  to 
two  years.  This  is  only  enough  to 
give  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern 
language,  and  such  a  reading  knowl- 
edge would  lie  sufficient  for  conduct- 
ing correspondence  in  the  modern 
language  chosen,  but  would  not  en- 
able the  student  to  become  proficient 
enough  to  speak  such  a  language.  The 
ear  must  be  trained  as  well  as  the  eye, 
and  for  proficiency  and  facility  in 
handling  the  oral  work  in  modern 
language,  it  will  be  necessary  for  an 
additional  year,  which  will  enable  the 
modern  language  teacher  to  provide 
conversation  or  speaking  training  in 
the  modern  language  chosen  from  the 
beginning,  liy  combining  both  the 
reading  and  speaking  training.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  4  years  would  not  be 
too  much  for  this  work  in  order  to 
accomplish   the  ends  sought. 

Here  again  the  experience  of  most 
high  school  graduates,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, seems  to  be  that  they  make 
little  or  no  (ise,  in  a  practical  way,  of 
the  modern  language  learned  in  the 
high  school.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  most  callings  in  business, 
there  is  little  necessitv  for  the  use  of 
a  foreign  language.  It  may  also  be 
due  to  the  fact,  that  the  student  does 
not  get  enough  of  the  language  in  the 


two  years  to  make  a  practical  use  of 
it.  The  writer  believes  that  unless 
the  modern  language  is  put  into  the 
course  for  the  purpose  of  cultural  de- 
velopment, and  that  alone,  in  mos.t 
cases,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it 
out  altogether.  It  certainly  can  not 
be  said  that  the  two-year  course  is 
required  for  pracical  reasons.  In  the 
program  we  are  suggesting,  however, 
place  is  made  for  three  years  of  mod- 
ern language,  with  the  purpose  of 
making  the  subject  of  at  least  some 
practical  use  to  whatever  students 
may  find  occasion  to  use  it,  and  also 
with  the  hope  that  with  the  additional 
year,  some  students  in  the  commerce 
course  may  become  sufliciently  inter- 
ested to  carry  on  the  study  of  the 
foreign  language  chosen,  for  further 
cultural  development.  We  would  re- 
peat again  that  we  are  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  two  years  is  not 
enough  to  give  sufficient  knowledge  to 
make  the  language  of  practical  use, 
and  that  three  years  at  least  may  pro- 
vide for  the  necessary  speaking 
knowledge  which  is  needed  to  make 
the   language  at  all  practical. 

There  are  so  many  new  subjects  for 
the  commerce  student  to  begin  in  the 
first  year,  that  we  think  it  wise  to 
delay  the  start  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages until  the  second  year.  We  be- 
lieve, also,  that  when  a  6-year  course 
is  to  be  established,  as  probably  will 
be  sooner  or  later  in  many  schools, 
provisions  should  be  made  in  the  ex- 
tra two  years  following  the  four-year 
course,  for  a  continuance  of  the  for- 
eign language.  The  arrangement  sug- 
gested, beginning  in  the  second  year, 
and  continuing  through  the  third  and 
fourth,  would  enable  the  6-year  stu- 
dent to  continue  with  his  study  of  the 
foreign  language  in  the  5th  'and  (5th 
years,  and  would  really  provide  time 
for  an  efficient  working  knowledge 
both  from  the  reading  and  the  speak- 
ing standpoint,  for  students  continu- 
ing the  work  through  the  five  years. 

General  Science.  In  order  to  intro- 
duce the  student  into  a  study  of 
science,  the  5-period  course  in  general 
science  is  proposed.  There  seems  to 
be  no  special  agreement  among  science 
teachers,  as  to  just  what  this  course 
ought  to  include,  so  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  one  is  apt  to  find  a  little  of 
all  of  the  sciences  attempted  under 
this  heading.  The  course  should  at 
least  provide  instruction  in  some  of 
the  general  ideas  regarding  the  scienc- 
es, together  with  some  experiments, 
which  may  be  worked  out  both  by  the 
teacher  and  by  the  pupil.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  very  much  science  in 
the  5  periods  for  one  semester,  which 
is  suggested  as  the  time  to  be  allowed 
for  this  course.  The  4-year  course,  as 
outlined,  will  not  allow  for  as  much 
as  one  year  of  either  physics,  chemis- 
try or  geology,  and  therefore  the  5 
periods  per  week  for  one  semester  is 


proposed,  as  a  chance  for  the  student 
to  get  some  insight  in  the  various 
sciences.  Perhaps  when  the  subjects 
previously  suggested  as  properly  be- 
longing to  the  grades  are  taught  there, 
time  can  be  allowed  for  a  year's  work 
in  phj-sics.  and  perhaps  another  j-ear's 
work  in  chemistry,  and  perhaps  some 
little  time  might  also  be  given  to 
geology. 

Certain  Subjects  Omitted  from  this 
Suggested  Program.     One  may  see  at 

a  glance  that  certain  subjects,  usually 
found  in  the  ordinary  commercial 
high  school  program,  have  been  omit- 
ted from  this  suggested  program.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  some  subjects, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  are  not 
suited  for  high  school  students  in  the 
four-j-ear  course,  but  had  better  be 
left  for  the  si.x-year  course.  We  will 
discuss  these  subjects  and  their  place 
in  the  curriculum  later.  It  will  also 
he  noticed  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  in  this  suggested  program  for 
the  4-year  course,  to  concentrate  the 
efforts  of  the  student,  by  allowing  in 
every  instance  the  subject  to  extend 
for  five  periods  per  week  through  one 
whole  semester  at  least. 

The  program  for  the  four-year 
course,  which  we  suggest,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

THE   FOUR-YEAR  COURSE 

First  Year 

First   Semester — 

English     5 

.\lgebra     5 

Spelling  and   Penmanship..  5 

Commercial  Geography    ...  5 

\'ocational  Guidance    5 

85 

Second  Semester — 

English     5 

Algebra 5 

General   Science    5 

Commercial   Geo.graphy   ...  5 

History     5 

25 
Second  Year 

First   Semester — 

English     5 

Commercial  -Arithmetic    ...    5 

History     5 

Modern   Language    5 

Retail    Selling    5 

25 
Second  Semester — 

English     5 

Commercial  .Arithmetic    ...  5 

Civics    5 

Modern  Language   5 

Salesmanship    5 

25 
Third  Year 

First  Semester — 

English     5 

Bookkeeping  5 

Modern   Language    5 

Shorthand    5 

Typewriting    5 
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Second  Semester — 

English     5 

Bookkeeping   5 

Modern  Language    5 

Shorthand    5 

Typewriting    5 


Fourth  Year 

First  Semester — 

Business   English    5 

Bookkeeping   5 

Shorthand    5 

Typewriting    5 

.    Modern  Language    5 

35 
Second  Semester — 

Business   English    5 

Bookkeeping   5 

Shorthand    5 

Typewriting    5 

Modern  Language    5 

25 
The  Four- Year  Course  with  Electives 

The  program  just  suggested  was  a 
rigid  one,  devised  with  the  idea  in 
mind  that  the  students  electing  it, 
both  boys  and  girls,  definitely  had  de- 
termined on  a  commercial  education 
and  wished  to  acquire  earning  capac- 
ity and  efficiency  in  the  four  years  of 
a  high  school  course.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  there  are  students 
in  the  high  schools  who  wish  to  take 
one  of  the  prime  commercial  subjects, 
rather  than  both.  When  such  latitude 
in  election  is  allowed,  it  is  possible  to 
retain  the  prime  commercial  subjects, 
and  to  allow  for  electrives  in  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  years,  using  the 
program  just  suggested. 

Modern  language  an  elective.  In- 
asmuch as  there  is  not  always  a  de- 
mand, or  practical  use  made  of  mod- 
ern language  study,  as  previously 
mentioned,  latitude  might  be  given 
the  student,  whereby  instead  of  the 
ten  periods  per  year  in  modern  lan- 
guage in  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
years,  he  might  make  an  election  of 
some  other  subjects.  In  an  agricul- 
tural community,  manual  training 
might  be  substituted,  so  that  the 
young  man  who  knew  that  he  was  to 
work  on  a  farm,  for  instance,  and  who 
was  taking  the  commercial  course 
with  no  idea  of  actually  entering  into 
commercial  life,  might  substitute  for 
the  modern  language,  which  he  rarely 
would  have  occasion  to  use,  manual 
training,  let  us  say,  10  periods  per 
week  in  the  second  and  third  years. 
In  the  fourth  year  he  might  elect  one 
of  the  other  cultural  or  scientific  sub- 
jects open  for  election  —  history, 
chemistry,  physics,  or  even  geometry. 
The  girls  in  this  instance  might  elect 
instead  of  modern  language,  domestic 
science,  which  they  could  carry 
through  the  three  years  remaining  in 
the  course,  inasmuch  as  the  National 
Education  Association  course,  as  out- 
lined by  the  committee  of  that  asso- 
ciation suggests  three  years  of  domes- 
tic science  as  an  elective  for  girls,  or 
music  or  drawing,  or  any  one  of  the 
other  cultural  subjects  offered  in  the 
high     school     program     and     open     to 


them  as  electives.  The  boys  likewise, 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  electing 
whatever  subjects  were  open  to  them 
as  electives,  but  in  every  instance  all 
commerce  students  would  have  had 
training  in  penmanship,  commercial 
geography,  commercial  arithmetic,  re- 
tail selling,  salesmanship  and  book- 
keeping, or  shorthand  and  typewrit- 
ing, algebra,  English,  general  science, 
history  and  civics,  all  of  which  we  be- 
lieve they  ought  to  know  something 
about,  no  matter  what  business  they 
might  enter.  The  elective  privilege 
is  sufficiently  broad  to  allow  for  spec- 
ial training  for  girls  in  domestic 
science,  music,  or  drawing,  or  even, 
science,  in  addition  to  that  required 
by  the  program. 

Stenography  and  Typewriting  or 
Bookkeeping  Elected.  In  the  case 
where  students  wish  to  specialize  in 
■  )ne  of  the  two  prime  commercial  sub- 
jects, say  stenography  or  bookkeep- 
ing, such  students  might  have  an  ad- 
ditional elective,  provided  they  did 
not  choose  modern  language  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years  for  ten  periods 
per  week. 

The  course  then,  with  elective  privi- 
leges, would  be  as  follows: 

THE  FOUR-YEAR  COURSE 
WITH. ELECTIVES 
First  Year 
First  Semester — 

English     5 

Algebra    5 

Spelling  and  Penmanship..  5 

Commercial  Geography   ...  5 

Vocational  Guidance   5 

25 
Second  Semester — 

English     5 

Algebra    5 

General   Science    5 

Commercial  Geography    ...  5 

History     5 

25 
Second  Year 

First  Semester — 

English     5 

Commercial   .Arithmetic    ...  5 

History   5 

Retail  Selling  5 

Elective    5 

25 

Second   Semester — 

English     5 

Commercial  Arithmetic    ...  5 

Civics    5 

Salesmanship    5 

Elective    5 

25 
Third  Year 
First  Semester — 

English     5 

Bookkeeping     5 

or 

Shorthand    5 

and 

Typewriting    5 

Elective    10  or  15  hrs. 


Second   Semester — ■ 

English     5 

Bookkeeping     5 

or 
Shorthand    5 

and 

Typewriting    5 

Elective   10  or  15  hrs. 

Fourth  Year 

First  Semester — 

Business   English    5 

Bookkeeping     5 

or 
Stenography    and   Type- 
writing        5 

Elective   10  or  15  hrs. 

Second  Semester — 

Business   English    5 

Bookkeeping     5 

or 
Stenography    and    Type- 
writing        5 

Elective   10  or  15  hrs. 


ACCOUNTANCY 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

provides  three  records,  each  of  which 
is  closely  related  to  the  others.  In 
the  General  Ledger,  there  is  a  Hard- 
ware Purchase  account;  in  the  store- 
room a  detailed  record  (a  card  or 
sheet  for  each  item  of  hardware)  of 
the  hardware  stock;  in  the  Cost  Dept., 
a  record  of  all  hardware  issued  upon 
Requisitions,  addressed  to  the  factory. 
Where  the  Cost  Dept.  record  is 
brought  into  the  Hardware  Purchases 
account  by  a  credit  through  the  Jour- 
nal, the  balance  of  this  account  should 
show  the  value  at  cost  of  the  hard- 
ware stock  in  the  hands  of  the  store- 
keeper, and  should  agree  with  the 
Stores  Dept.  records  kept  by  the 
Store-keepers. 

Supplies  Costs 

The  collection  and  handling  of  Sup- 
plies costs  should  be  carried  out  along 
about  the  same  lines  and  the  same 
care  should  be  used  in  the  classifica- 
tion. Fuel  purchased,  for  instance, 
should  be  given  a  separate  account, 
while  general  factory  supplies  such  as 
oil,  belting,  waste,  etc.,  may  well  be 
kept  in  one  account,  or  an  account  be 
kept  for  each  item,  depending  upon 
the  size  and  also  upon  the  nature  of 
the  undertaking  considered-. 

Material  Costs  Reports 

The  Material  records  of  the  Cost 
Dept..  concerning  the  total  Materials 
issued,  are  made  up  from  Requisitions, 
written  up  by  and  received  from  the 
foremen  during  the  month,  as  fast  as 
they  received  Shop  orders  from  the 
superintendent. 

They  should  be  arranged  in  the 
form  of  reports  to  the  general  ac- 
counting office.  They  need  not  neces- 
sarily show  order  numbers,  but  should 
always  show  whether  the  Material 
was  used  on  production,  or  construc- 
tion, or  on  repair  work.  A  similarly 
compiled  report  will  be  made  up  for 
Supplies  used,  or  consumed,  during 
the   period  under  consideration. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

WINFIELD  WRIGHT,  LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FORMS    NECESSARY    IN    COST- 
ING REQUISITIONS 

Upon  receiving  a  shop  order  the 
foreman's  first  act  should  be  to  find 
out  what  material  he  will  need.  He 
then  orders  up  this  material  from  the 
Store-room,  using  a  Requisition, 
which  is  made  in  duplicate. 

Form  of  Requisition 

Requisition   No Date 

Store  Keeper:  Please  issue  for  use 
on  Order  No the  following- 
material:  The  body  of  this  form  con- 
tains spaces  for  Quantity  and  De- 
scription of  the  stores  issued. 

The  Bottom  of  the  Form 
Date   Issued    


Foreman 

Department 

Store  Keeper 

When  the  foreman  receives  the 
material  the  quantity  is  checked  by 
him  against  his  copy 
of  the  r  e  q  u  i  s  i  t  ion, 
which  form  is  then 
sent  by  him  to  the 
Cost  Department.  All 
the  necessary  entries 
are  made  on  the 
store's  records  by  the 
store-keepei's  clerks, 
after  which  the  requi- 
sition (the  store- 
keeper's  copy)  is  also  sent  along  to 
the  Cost  Department. 

All  purchased  stock,  materials  and 
stores  are  turned  over  to  the  General 
Store-keeper  whose  dut>  it  is  to 
classify  them,  store  them  properly, 
and  issue  them  only  upon  properly 
authorized  requisitions.  He  obtains 
the  larger  portion  of  his  stock  by 
making  requisitions  upon  the  Pur- 
chasing Agent. 

In  order  to  account  properly  for 
the  receipts  and  issues  of  this  stock 
so  as  to  always  have  on  hand  what 
is  wanted  and  at  the  same  time  to 
avoid  carrying  an  unnecessarily  large 
stock  of  any  of  the  articles  in  store, 
and  tying  up  needlessly  any  of  the 
company's  funds  — he  employs  a 
Stock  Ledger  Card.  This  gives  the 
name  of  the  article,  and  its  weight, 
dimensions,  etc.  At  the  top  of  the 
card  and  at  the  right  are  entered  the 
maximum  and  the  minimum  quanti- 
ties to  be  kept  in  stock.  When  the 
store-keeper  notices  that  the  stock 
on  hand  is  getting  down  near  to  the 
minimum  or  to  its  lower  limit,  he  no- 
tifies the  Purchasing  Agent  request- 
ing him  to  buy  enough  to  restore  the 
item  to  the  maximum,  or  to  the  high- 
er  limit. 

The  wise  Storekeeper  when  making 
these  requisitions  upon  the  P.  A. 
(Purchasing  Agent),  makes  due  al- 
lowance for  the  time  required  to  get 
the  article  needed.  Articles  such  as 
nails,  wood  screws,  etc.,  can  be  got- 
ten in  a  day  or  two,  while,  say,  brass 


tubing  may  require  a  week  or  longer,  made  up  in  the  Cost  Department  and 

Iron   castings   can  be  had  almost  im-  handed  to  the  foreman  with  his  Shop 

mediately,  while  steel,  brass,  or  alum-  Order,  leaving  him  to  enter  only  the 

inum    castings    may   require    a   month  workmen's   numbers, 
or     longer.       Articles     manufactured         The  arrival  at  the  Cost  Department 

abroad  would   naturally  require  more  of  the  Requisitions  and  Work  Orders, 

time  to  obtain  than  domestic  product,  or    Time    Cards,    furnishes    the    Cost 

When   the   article   is   received,   it   is  Department   with    the    necessary   data 

entered  upon  the  Stock  Ledger  Card  for  Material  and  Direct  Labor  charg- 

in  the  Received  column,  the  data  and  es     to     the     various     individual     jobs, 

quantity    being    the    factors    entered.  Now,   if   the  getting   together  of  this 

When  an  issue  of  the  article  is  made,  data  extends  no  further  than   a  mere 

the    data   and    quantity   is    entered   in  listing    of    the    costs    of    each    job,    it 

the   Issued  column.     The  quantity  on  does   not   reach   its   actual  value   as   a 

hand  can  be  quickly  figured  by  finding  part  of  the  accounting  records.    They 

the  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  are  none  other  than  ordinary  memor- 

issues    and    the    sum    of   the    receipts,  anda.     The  real  value  is  reached  only 

As  most  articls  are  purchased  in  con-  when    the    records   of   the   Cost   Dept. 

siderable     quantities     and     issued     in  are    made    a    part   of   the    general   ac- 

small   lots,   there  will  be   but  few   en-  counting    system     of    the     business — 

tries    of    receipts    and    a   much    larger  where     controlling     accounts     absorb 

number    of    entries    of    issues    to    the  all  individual  items  of  cost, 
factory.     For  this  reason  the  greater  Material  Costs 

part  of  the  card,  say  two-thirds  of  it,         —,  .,   ,.  r    „.         •   , 

is  set  aside  for  issues  to  the  factory.  ,  The   compilation   of   Material   costs 

The   same  ruling  occurs  on  each  side  t'?'"      '^e      Requisitions      upon      the 

of  the  card.     When  one  side  is  filled  Stores    Department   should   show   the 

up,  the  balance  is  ascertained  and  for-  "?tal  cost  of  all   Material  used  in  the 

warded  to  the  other,  or  opposite,  side.  P'^nt  during  any  given  period  and  the 

A    filing   drawer    is    the    container   of  ^otal    cost    of    all    Materials    used    on 

these  cards,  where  thev  are  arranged  ^^^n   job   handled. 

alphabetically.  It  is  to  be  remembered  The  records  intended  to  show  the 
that  the  name  of  each  article  for  cost  of  all  Material  issued  to  the  fac- 
which  a  card  is  kept  is  entered  at  the  tory  should  be  divided  according  to 
top  of  the  card  used.  classes,  following  exactly  the  same 
\\T  \  e\  A  classifications  that  are  used  for  Ma- 
Work  Orders  ^^^.5^,  Purchases  accounts  in  the  Gen- 

When  the  foreman  is  ready  to  hand  eral  Ledger.    This  is  vitally  important 

out  the  work  to  the  men  in  his  gang,  for  the  information  derived  from  such 

he  makes  up  and  hands  to  each  man  classification    is    needed    and    used    to 

a   Work   Order.     The   usual   and   best  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 

form  for  a  Work  Order  is  an   ordin-  Cost  and  the  general  accounting  sys- 

ary   Time    Card.      Upon    the    comple-  tems,— to  tie  the  two  together. 

w"  v^n""?"  ^°^'   ^^-    ""^r  "!''"•  ^^^         The  value  of  the  accounting  records 

Work   Orders,    or   Time    Cards,    in    a  ;      .        ,     enhanced,  if  in  the  General 

rack  or  other  place  provided  for  the  Ledger    a    purchase    account    is    kept 

purpose.     These   cards   are   later,   say  f„,  ^^^^  class  of  Materials  and  Sup- 

at  the  end  of  the  day,  sent  to  the  Cost  ^^-^^      „  „„iy  ^^^  ^-^^  ^j  Material  is 

uepartment.  ^^^^^    ^^^j^^    ^^^    Mateiial    account    is 

Heading  needed   in   the   General    Ledger.     But 

•i\ri-\-Dv   /"inT-vTTTD    /T"         r~     j\  in    a   furniture   business    for    instance, 
WORK  ORDLR   (lime   Card)  .  .u1j1.1i 

V         ^   ^t^'^j  separate    accounts    should    be    kept, — 

Shop   Y/  one  for  purchases  of  lumber  and  one 

Piece    ^O-    for  purchases  of  hardware;  in  a  har- 

Urawing  No ness  manufacturing  business,  separate 

Material   accounts  should  be  kept  to  show  the 

Material  to  go  to  (Workmen  or  Ma-  figures  paid  for  harness  leather,  patent 

chine)  No...  No...   No...  No...  No...  leather,  saddle  leather  and  hardware. 

In  the  ruled  spaces  is  a  thoroughly  The  proper  classification  for  any  spec- 

cornplete     description     of     the     work  iai  business  will  readilv  suggest  itself, 

which  the  workmen  are  to  perform.  after   careful   thought.'    The    Material 

The   direction,    'When    finished   de-  should,  however,  be  classified  accord- 
liver  to occupies  ing  to  its  most  natural  sub-divisions. 

the  last  line  of  the  form. 

Ti,      T,         t  c  ^^T     ,    r^  ^  Store  Costs 

Ihe  above  form  of  Work  Order,  or         t-,      c  j        1  u     u  u 

Time  Card,  is  planned  to  pass  through  ,.The  Stores  records,  also,  should  be 

the  hands  of  several  men    the  number  '^'"'■'^^'^   according   to   the   same,   sub- 

of  men  depending  upon  the  different  divisions,  or  classes    so  that  the  items 

„   „_„.; „  ,.„„-„j   „ 1  v-.viii.  f  Material  included  in  any  one  pur- 

^Si?.  th.^rvM.  nr^.nf,f     f '^   t'J  chasc  account  can  be  checked  without 

shnvv     th.   nnmhlr   nf   m.n    .n^  ;.!  reference  to  the  items  of  other  classes, 

snows    tne    number   oi    men    ana   ma-  t      xi        *.  r  i. 

chines  to  which  the  work  is  planned  I"  ^^^  '^°'^  room  of,  say,  a  harness 

,.„ ,       J,  „      1 „:„„   „„  J    . 4.-_„  business,    a    separate    card,    or    sheet. 

deofrtment  P'^""'"^   '"'^    '°''^'''^  would   be    used   for   the    recording   of 

,  ■  .  each   item    (there   would   be   as   many 

In  actual  and  every  day  practice,  it  sheets  or  cards  as  items),  in  the  hard- 

is    generally    the    better    plan    to    see  „,are  stock,  while  all  these  individual 

'"3'   a'' .R««!'^sitions-  and   Work   Or-  records   of  the   separate   items   would 

ders    (Time    Cards)    are    collected    at  be  filed,  or  grouped  under  the  general 

least  once   during  each   day  by  some  classification,  Hardware.   This  method 
clerk     from     the     Cost     Department. 
Sometimes   the   Time   Cards   are   also  (Continued  on  page  20) 
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Making  the  Letter 
Head  Make  Money 

LOUIS  VICTOR  EYTINGE 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  Eytinge's  articles  in 
various  business  and  technical  magazines  have 
been  considered  the  most  authoritative  ever 
written  on  the  iniportant  subject  of  business 
correspondence.  This  present  article  is  one 
of  the  best  that  has  ever  come  from  his  pen. 
See  the  November  number  for  the  first  in- 
stallment.— Editor. 

"You're  just  the  chap  I've  been 
wanting,"  said  the  lubricants  jobber 
to  the  lettersmith. 
"for  I've  been 
showing  this  letter 
to  a  number  of 
people  who  agree 
with  me  that  it  is 
one  of  the  best 
ever.  If  you  can 
turn  out  goods  like 
that  you  can  have 
my  work.  Coming 
down  on  the  car 
Wednesday  I  got  a  jolt,  generated  a 
grouch  and  growled  at  everything  un- 
til I  struck  this  letter,  which  charmed 
a  chuckle  out  of  my  throat  and  then, 
made  me  scratch  my  head  only  to 
finally  order  the  darned  thing.  Read 
it  yourself" — and  here  is  the  letter: 

"  "Office  of  the  President, 
C.  E.  Erickson. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
September    Fifteenth. 
Mr.  Richard  Rose,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

"We're  both  alike — you  and  I — you 
and  I."  Heavens,  no,  not  physically, 
for  I'm  a  big.  fat,  funny  sort  of  crit- 
ter— but  we're  both  alike  in  that  we 
do  the  same  thing;  sell;  and  we  both 
have  similar  selling  problems.  That  is 
why  I  want  your  advice  and  your  co- 
operation. 

"Here's  the  problem: 

"A  manufacturer  or  jobber  has  one 
idea  in  mind:  to  strengthen  friendly 
relations  with  present  customers  and 
create  new  ones  with  prospects.  He 
w-ants  to  find  a  way  by  which  to  in- 
sure the  dominance  of  his  name,  his 
house  and  his  goods,  in  the  minds  of 
both  patrons  and  prospects  at  the  very 
minute  they  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
market  for  anything  in  his  line — wants 
to  insure  the  constant  suggestion  of  ' 
his  name  and  line,  in  an  insistent  yet 
gentle  manner,  during  business  hours, 
on  both  these  classes. 

"The  best  thing  that  has  yet  been 
offered  for  this  purpose  is  a  little  de- 
vice that  attaches  itself  just  below 
the  phone  mouthpiece.  It  consists  of 
a  self-contained  spring  curtain,  which 
when  pulled  down,  shows  the  numbers 
of  the  phones  most  frequently  called. 
It  is  about  the  handiest  thing  in  an 
office  and  carries  the  advertising  in 
front  of  the  buyer's  eye  during  all  bus- 
iness hours.  Many  thousands  have 
been  used  by  manufacturers  and  job- 
bers, being  given  away  for  this  men- 
tal-suggestion-sales purpose  and  many 
fine  testimonials  tell  the  tale  of  the 
results  rendered.  Some  of  them  are 
attached.  The  funny  thing  about  it, 
is  that  the  cost  is  but  that  of  a  single 


cigar — two  form  letters.  Now  I've 
written  three  letters  about  this  to  one 
house  and  though  in  one  I  enclosed 
my  personal  stamped  envelope  return, 
although  this  house  first  inquired 
about  the  device  I  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  sell  them! 

"So  then,  won't  you  kindly  advise 
me  how  I  (who  make  these  Handy 
Telephone  Lists)  can  best  sell  them 
to  YOLf,  the  man  who  inquired  and 
who  can  so  splendidly  use  them  and 
to  whom  this  is  my  fourth  letter?  I'll 
value  your  reply  —  still  more  your 
order.     With  good  wishes, 

"Anticipatingly  yours " 

Do  you  like  that  letter,  too?  What 
is  the  secret  of  its  success?  There  are 
a  number  of  things,  but  you  notice  first 
the  fairly  chatty  opening,  which  tells 
you  that  the  writer  is  a  "big,  fat,  fun- 
ny sort  of  critter,"  and  all  fat  men 
are  lovable  sorts  of  cusses,  aren't 
they?  Your  mind  pictures  a  Falstaf- 
fian  fellow  making  the  confession 
whimsically  and  you  are  at  once  low- 
ering the  guard  we  unconsciously 
erect  against  all  selling  effort.  It 
wouldn't  have  made  a  particle  of  dif- 
ference had  he  been  lean — in  fact,  I 
know  of  a  tall,  thin  chap  who  inverted 
this  very  same  opening,  making  sport 
of  his  own  physical  aspect,  for  he 
says:  "I'm  a  lean,  lanky,  long-legged, 
fence  rail  sort  of  chap."  You  feel  re- 
freshed that  the  writer  does  not  as- 
sume any  hifalutin  superiority  over 
you,  rather  that  he  puts  you  in  the 
higher  class,  and  from  smiling  at  him, 
then  with  him,  you  charm  yourself 
into  reading  the  rest. 

Then  he  asks  your  advice  about  a 
problem  which  interests  both,  and,  do 
you  not  feel  inclined  to  help  another 
business  brother  out  of  a  difficulty,  es- 
pecially since  the  problem  is  mutual? 
There  is  not  so  much  ballyhoo  of 
"you-you-you,"  nor  yet  the  blatant, 
"I-I-I."  Most  of  the  letter  is  in  the 
third  person — the  writer  casually  stat- 
ing conditions,  leading  the  develop- 
ment without  effort  toward  the  sting- 
ing reproach  in  the  fourth  paragraph, 
a  reproach  which  leaves  no  bad  taste. 
You  feel  inclined  to  sympathize  with 
him,  for  your  own  stamped  reply  en- 
velopes have  so  often  been  neglected 
— then  comes  the  sliarp  clima.x.  break- 
ing suddenly,  when  he  makes  you  feel 
a  bit  of  shame  that  you  were  the  neg- 
lectful person  and  it  is  your  advice  on 
how  to  sell  you  that  he  is  after.  As 
man  to  man,  don't  you  smile  at  the 
trap  into  which  you  have  blundered, 
don't  you  appreciate  his  good  nature? 
Don't  you  chuckle  sotto-voce,  "Well, 
I'll  be  darned?"  And  that  is  exactly 
the  object  he  had  in  view,  to  smile  his 
way  under  your  guard,  into  your  good 
graces  so  that  an  order  went  his  way. 

A  peculiar  thing  about  this  incident 
is  that  the  remarks  of  the  jobber  were 
directed  to  one  of  the  letter  experts 
who  helped  build  these  same  Erickson 
letters  and  who  has  since  put  on  a 
cainpaign  of  direct  mail  advertising, 
which  has  tripled  this  oil-jobber's 
business  in  the  face  of  heavy  Standard 
Oil  competition — a  campaign  that  will 


soon  be  described  in  The  Business 
Educator. 

We  do  prefer  to  be  greeted  by  the 
sunshine,  rather  than  the  storm.  The 
salesman  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  with 
radiant  good  nature  plus  respect,  is 
pretty  likely  to  be  the  first  one  past 
the  inner  rail.  So,  too,  the  letter  with 
a  human  smile  is  more  apt  to  win  its 
way  to  a  reading  than  to  flutter  to  a 
worthless  waste-basket  end.  Nor  is 
this  alone  in  letters,  but  holds  good 
in  every  other  fortn  of  direct-mail  lit- 
erature, from  return  cards  to  catalogs. 
This  may  be  a  work-a-day  world,  but 
more  is  done  when  in  good  humor 
than  otherwise.  We  do  not  have  to 
be  crude  clowns,  boisterous  boobs,  in 
our  selling  efforts — that  is  carrying  a 
.good  thing  to  an  extreme  and  in  no , 
place  is  an  extreme  more  dangerous 
than  in  business  correspondence. 
Good  humor  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  one  has  to  be  a  Joe  Miller 
jokesmith,  but  that  you  "  create  a 
cheery  feeling  in  the  heart  of  your 
reader. 

Oh,  yes,  you  say,  that  sounds  alright 
for  some  things,  but  you  don't  dare  to 
try  it  on  women.  Don't,  eh?  Listen 
to  this: 

"Dear  Madam: — Every  woman  ad- 
vertises —  that  is  what  one  noted 
woman  writer  told  me  the  other  day 
and  it  started  a  train  of  thought  I 
want  to  pass  on  to  you. 

"Is  it  true  that  every  woman  adver- 
tises? Yes,  it  is,  for  that  is  exactly 
what  she  is  doing  when  she  enter- 
tains! Of  course,  in  the  name  of  true 
friendship,  we  give  the  best  that  is 
on  our  tables,  in  our  homes  and  our 
hearts.  Yes,  in  all  frankness,  honest 
Injun  now,  aren't  you  curious  to  hear 
what  is  said  about  you,  after  every 
party,  every  dinner?  I  see  you  smil- 
ing laughingly,  for  we  are  all  alike, 
we  humans.  And  it  is  true,  that  when 
we  entertain,  we  put  our  best  bib  and 
tucker  foremost,  which  is  advertising 
— so  that  our  guests  advertise  us  in 
turn,  through  their  friendships  and 
comments." 

Thus  opens  a  letter  sent  out  by  a 
canner  of  fine  vegetables  to  a  list  of 
women  'phone  renters.  He  goes  on 
to  make  a  plea  for  all  advertised 
aoods,  particularly  his  foods  when  the 
house-wife  entertains.  The  full  letter 
I  have  had  printed  on  heavy  paper, 
with  others  of  the  kind,  aiid  often 
when  I  have  women  visitors  I  pass 
over  the  lot,  watching  them  as  they 
lead.  Never  has  that  letter  failed  to 
light  an  eye  or  crinkle  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  into  a  smile,  and  investiga- 
tion proved  it  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful letters  ever  used  by  this  firm. 

Attached  to  a  letter  going  to 
wealthy  women  on  behalf  of  a  found- 
ling charity,  was  a  photo  of  a  jovial 
little  child,  smiling  in  the  sunshine 
and  having  sunshine  in  his  heart.  The 
copy  opened  with,  "Isn't  Charlie 
about  the  cutest  tot  you  ever  saw? 
Doesn't  your  woman-heart  desire  to 
catch  him  up  in  your  arms  and  tickle 
his  fat  ribs?  Wouldn't  he  crow,  if 
you    danced    him    on    your    knee    and 
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clapped  his  chubby  hands  to  a  'patty- 
cake-baker's-man'  song?"  \  es,  even 
if  you  are  a  stern  business  builder, 
with  ugly  horn  specks  on  your  nose, 
you're  feeling  cheery-hearted  because 
\  ou  can  see  women  doing  the  very 
things  talked  of  and  it  makes  you — 
as  it  made  them — smile.  Ah,  yes.  the 
smile  was  needed,  for  the  next  para- 
graph pulled  at  one's  heart  strings  as 
the  tragedy  of  the  orphan  is  unfolded, 
for  Charlie  had  been  rescued  from  a 
negro  hovel  I  The  secret  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  solicitation  w'as  in  the  fact 
that  the  reader  was  made  to  run  the 
gamut  of  emotion  from  smiles  to 
tears— the  tears  last,  so  as  to  lubricate 
the  purse  hinges!  There's  Noble 
Praigg,  one  of  the  most  expert  of  let- 
tersmiths,  who  opened  one  of  his  let- 
ters written  as  a  follow-up  for  a 
department  store  client,  with  an  in- 
terestingly ludicrous  paragraph  telling 
how  he  stubbed  his  toe,  banged  his 
shins  and  blamed  near  broke  his  back 
trying  to  catch  a  Moth-Miller,  while 
his  good  wife  from  her  vantage  point 
on  the  bed,  asked:  "Did  you  get  it?" 
— then  swings  right  into  the  applica- 
tion— that  he  had  not  yet  received  the 
reader's  order.  He  couldn't  say,  "this 
is  a  follow-up  to  my  follow-up  and 
why'n  blazes  didn't  you  order" — but 
he  could  smile  his  way  into  the  woman 
curiosity  and  good  nature, for  all  wo- 
men know  such  cases.  So  too,  the 
secret  of  many  successful  sales  letters 
may  be  found  in  the  smile  that  pre- 
ceded the  hard-headed  selling  effort. 
The  shoe  dealer  who  pictured  a  moth- 
er humorously  chiding  her  children 
because  their  toes  stuck  out  of  their 
shoes  and  then  advanced  arguments 
showing  that  his  school  shoes  outwore 
all  others — that  shoe  dealer  smiled  his 
way  into  a  mother-heart,  just  as  Bill 
Galloway,  who  made  Waterloo  fam- 
ous, has  smiled  his  way  into  the  good 
graces  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  farmers,  through  his  genial, 
good-natured  smiling  sales  letters. 

"How  was  the  holiday  business  with 
you?  Good!  That's  the  answer. 
How  do  you  feel  about  business  pros- 
pects for  1916?     Never  better! 

"Happy  and  optimistic  over  the  out- 
look, aren't  you?  So  are  we!  It 
takes  no  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son 
to  prophecy  that  the  new  191C  is  to 
be  a  year  of  unprecedented  Prosperity 
— for  you  and  for  us  all. 

"Pencil  Prosperity,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  Stationery  Man" — so  runs  a  part 
of  one  of  the  Blaisdell  Paper  Pencil 
Company's  letters.  But  then.  Myron 
Townsend,  their  advertising  director, 
always  was  a  "crazy  critter."  which  is 
one  reason  Blaisdell  is  hard  put  to 
catch  up  with  orders  long  booked. 
Townsend  is  as  much  an  official  op- 
timist as  ad-manager,  which  is  better 
than  a  grudging  grouch,  eh?  Carping 
critics  may  say  what  they  please,  that 
style  works  for  people  who  know  how- 
to  make  it! 

(Concluded   in   .\pril) 


MATHEMATICS 

O.  S.  SMITH 

High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WHAT    ABOUT    PARTIAL    PAY- 
MENTS? 

Most  text  books  published  during 
the  last  sixty  years  give  two  principal 
rules  for  applying 
part  payments  made 
on  notes  that  bear  in- 
terest, the  United 
States  Rule  and  the 
Merchants'  Rule. 

The  matter  of  ap- 
plying these  payments 
has  been  decided  in  a 
great  many  of  our 
states  by  court  deci- 
sions and  in  others  by  statute.  Most 
of  the  states  have  follow-ed  the  deci- 
sion of  Mr.  Justic  Wayne  in  the  case 
of  Story  vs.  Livingstone,  13  Peters 
:i.59.  which  arose  in  Louisiana  and 
was  taken  to  the  L^nited  State  Su- 
preme Court  for  a  final  decision.  This 
case  was  decided  in  1839.  In  this  de- 
cision a  citation  is  made  of  several 
earlier  cases,  among  which  is  a  de- 
cision by  Chancellor  Kent,  of  New 
York,  made  in  1834.  and  earlier  cases 
arising  out  of  the  English  Chancery 
Court.  Therefore  it  is  evident  that 
the  so-called  "United  States  Rule"  did 
not  even  originate  in  the  United 
.States  Courts. 

One  text  book  says  the  L'nited 
States  Rule  is  so-called  because  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  (of  New  York")  made  the 
decision  in  which  the  principle  was 
established.  This  would  seem  to  be 
a  ver3'  poor  reason  for  calling  it  the 
United  States  Rule,  as  Chancellor 
Kent  presided  over  the  Chancery 
court  of  New  York  State  and  never 
was  a  judge  in  any  United  States 
Court.  This  decision  was  made  in 
the  case  of  Connecticut  vs.  Tackson, 
1  Johns.  Ch.  (X.  Y.)  13;  T  A'm.  Dec. 
471. 

However,  previous  to  this  decision 
it  must  be  remembered  this  same  rule 
was  in  use  in  Chancery  practice  in 
England.  Of  course,  there  is  no  ma- 
terial difference  whether  it  is  called 
"United  States  Rule,"  "Chancery 
Rule"  or  "Equity  Rule,"  but  it  does 
reveal  the  fact  that  many  statements 
made  in  text  books  on  arithmetic 
should  be  inquired  into  carefully. 

Another  statement  commonly  made 
is.  that  when  a  note  falls  due  within 
one  year  the  so-called  "Merchants' 
Rule"  is  used,  and  when  a  note  is  to 
run  for  more  than  one  year,  the 
"United  States  Rule"  is  used,  in  case 
of  a  part  payment. 

I  believe  it  is  iinpossible  to  verify 
this  statement.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  legal  justification 
for  the  Merchants'  Rule.  This  rule 
has,  beyond  a  doubt,  been  confused 
with  the  principle  laid  down  in 
Kirby's  Reports  (Connecticut)  p.  49 
in  a  case  decided  in  1TS4.  There  are 
other  cases  which  tend  to  show  this 
confusion  exists  but  enough  of  that, 
let  us  get  to  the  vital  point. 


The  early  books  did  not  mention 
the  L'nited  States  Rule,  but  they  did 
mention  a  rule  of  partial  payinents  as 
early  as  1808,  (Nicholas  Pike's  Book, 
mentioned  in  an  earlier  article).  Some 
liook  published  before  this  time  might 
have  mentioned  it  but.  if  so,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  locate  the  book. 

Some  of  the  old  books  said  that 
the  United  States  Rule  was  the  same 
as  the  Massachusetts  Rule,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Wayne  in  Story  vs.  Living- 
stone, gives  a  Massachusetts  citation, 
but  seems  to  rely  mostlj-  upon  Chan- 
cellor  Kent's   decision. 

In  1S.59  Dean's  Public  School  Arith- 
metic speaks  of  the  "United  States 
Rule"  and  quotes  from  "Kent,  Chief 
Justice,"  this  same  book  also  intro- 
duces the  "Merchant's  Rule."  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  the  first 
book  that  used  the  "Merchants  Rule," 
l)ut  it  is  the  first  one  so  far  as  I  have 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  As  late  as. 
1870  Stoddard's  Combination  School 
.\rithmetic  contained  only  the  United 
States  Rule.  No  mention,  whatever, 
was  made  of  any  such  thing  as  the 
Merchants'  Rule. 

Mr.  Stoddard's  books  were  quite 
famous  in  their  day,  and  it  is  probable 
that  such  a  careful  writer  would  have 
had  knowledge  of  such  a  rule  had  it 
existed.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  earlier  books  did  not  mention 
the  Merchants'  Rule,  also  that  such  a 
practice  had  no  legal  sanction  and 
the  further  fact  that  the  Connecticut 
Rule  was  misinterpreted,  leads  me  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
the  Merchant's  Rule  in  dealing  with 
negotiable  paper.  It  is  true  that  the 
principle  of  the  Merchants'  Ru!e  is 
applied  in  adjusting  accounts,  but  ne- 
.sotiable  paper  is  quite  a  diflferent 
thing. 

How  many  times  have  students 
been  reminded  of  their  stupidity  be- 
cause they  could  not  remember  the 
difiference  between  these  rules?  A 
difference  which  existed  only  in  some- 
one's imagination. 

If  I  am  profaning  a  sacred  thing  I 
shall  readily  acknowledge  my  error 
as  I  know  this  is  an  attack  upon  one 
of  the  sacred  institutions  of  commer- 
cial arithmetic,  and  it  is  meant  for  an 
attack  with  all  the  sincerity  that  I 
can    command. 

For  several  years  I  have  had  grave 
doubts  about  this  matter,  and  during 
the  last  two  years  I  have  spent  con- 
siderable time  investigating  it.  with 
the  result  that,  in  iny  judgment,  it  is 
all  wrong. 

Personally.  I  have  never  known  the 
Mechants'  Rule  to  be  used  in  business 
nor  have  I  ever  been  able  to  find  any 
one  who  did  know  of  it  being  used. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  my  conclusions  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  be  set  right. 
l)Ut  it  would  require  considerable  evi- 
dence to  convince  me  that  I  am 
wrong. 


R.  O,  Ford,  formerly  instructor  in 
the  Cecil  Business  College,  Anderson. 
S.  C  is  now  connected  with  the  Bis- 
marck.  Mo..   Business   Colle.ge. 
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MARSHALL 

(.Continued  from  page  IS) 

A  big  crowd  could  no  doubt  be  got 
together  about  the  time  the  schools 
close  in  June,  which  is  a  better  date 
than  Thanksgiving,  which  comes  so 
near  to  the  Christmas  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago. The  Easter  season  would  also 
be  a  good  time  to  hold  this  Western 
meeting.  Neither  of  these  rival  West- 
ern meetings  should  attempt  to  absorb 
the  other.  To  remove  all  rivalries, 
soreness  and  heart-burning,  the  new 
association  should  be  given  a  new 
name,  a  new  organization,  and  the 
olive  branch  should  be  extended  to 
everybody.  I  happen  to  know  that 
this  idea  is  approved  by  most  of  the 
thoughtful  members  of  both  associa- 
tions with  whom  I  have  talked.  I 
hope  it  may  be  brought  about.  Good 
names  would  be,  "The  Trans-Mississ- 
ippi Commercial  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion," or  "The  West  Central  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Association,"  or  "The 
Western  Commercial  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation." Good  men  and  women  to 
put  this  plan  into  action  would  be 
Clay  D.  Slinker  and  B.  F.  Williams, 
of  Des  Moines,  Lena  Voght  and  W. 
C.  Henning,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  F.  T. 
Kirker,  P.  B.  S.  Peters,  C.  T.  Smith 
and  Miss  Nettie  HutY,  of  Kansas  City, 
M.  B.  Wallace  and  E.  N.  Piatt,  of  St. 
Joseph,  Boyles,  of  Omaha.  Watson,  of 
Lincoln,  Almon  Gates,  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  big  bunch  of  live-wire  school 
men  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

Why  not  go  to  it,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen? 

Let  us  bury  the  hatchet,  not  in  one 
another's  craniums,  but  six  feet  under- 
ground with  the  handle  down.  Let  us 
all  unite  to  build  up  a  big  new  asso- 
ciation worthy  of  the  Central  West. 
All  in  favor  say  "Aye."  It's  a  vote. 
Now  get  busy. 


How  to  be  Not  long  ago  a  bright 
Intelligent  and  mentally  ambitious 
young  man  asked  me 
this  question,  "Mr.  Marshall,  how  can 
I  become  intelligent?  I  never  got  be- 
yond the  eighth  grade  in  my  schooling 
for  the  reason  that  I  had  to  go  to 
work  to  support  myself  and  others.  I 
still  work,  and  shall  have  to  continue 
to  work,  but  I  don't  like  to  go  through 
the  world  feeling  always  that  I  am  de- 
ficient in  education,  and  more  ignor- 
ant than  those  I  associate  with.  I 
have  thought  of  going  to  night  school, 
or  taking  a  correspondence  course, 
and  I  did  attend  a  night  school  for  a 
while,  but  some  way  it  did  not  seem 
to  me  that  I  was  getting  what  I 
needed.  What  do  you  advise  me  to 
do?" 

Here  is  the  substance  of  what  I  told 
him.  Intelligence  is  acquired  mainly 
through  language — getting  facts  and 
ideas  from  good  books  and  good 
speakers.  The  word  itself  comes  from 
the  Latin  root  legere,  which  means  to 
pick,  choose  or  gather.  To  gather 
facts  and  ideas  from  books  and  from 
people  requires  language.  Words  are 
the  signals  of  thought,  and  if  you 
don't  know  the  signals  you  can't  get 


the  communication.  Intelligence  is 
evidenced,  also  by  language.  Leaving 
out  of  count,  music,  painting  and 
sculpture,  a  man  can  express  what  he 
thinks,  knows  and  feels,  only  through 
language.  Conceivably  one  may  have 
gathered  much  truth  and  understand- 
ing from  books,  but  be  so  very  defi- 
cient in  using  the  tools  of  speech  him- 
self, that  no  one  can  get  the  benefit 
of  his  intelligence,  or  even  be  sure 
that  he  has  it.  The  man,  therefore, 
who  would  be  an  active,  intelligent 
force  among  his  fellows,  must  be  able 
both  to  comprehend  and  to  use  lan- 
guage efficiently.  The  ways  of  ac- 
quiring this  power  are  fortunately 
various,  and  pleasant,  and  not  beyond 
the  limitations  of  an  ordinary  mind. 
Neither  is  formal  schooling  necessary, 
although  it  is  a  great  help.-  Some  of 
the  most  effectively  intelligent  and 
interesting  men  and  women  I  have 
known  had  hardly  so  much  as  seen  the 
walls  of  a  college.  Many  of  them  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  country  school. 
How  did  they  manage  it?  Mainly  (1) 
by  the  persistent  and  studiously  at- 
tentive reading  of  good  books,  and  the 
cultivation  of  worth-while  people,  and 
('3)  by  availing  themselves  of  all  good 
opportunities  for  expressing  them- 
selves, through  tongue  or  pen,  and 
constantly  studying  to  improve  their 
own  forms  of  expression.  Carl  Schurz, 
Walt  Whitman,  Robert  Burns,  Lin- 
coln, Washington,  Franklin,  and 
thousands  of  other  self-taught  men 
and  women  persistently  followed  this 
method. 

I  advise  you,  young  man,  to  begin 
at  once.  Choose  some  good  book  of 
history,  biography  or  fiction,  written 
by  an  author  who  uses  a  plain  and 
simple  style,  and  read  this  book  with 
an  unabridged  dictionary,  an  atlas, 
and  an  encyclopedia  at  your  elbow. 
Note  every  word  you  come  to,  the  full 
meaning  of  which  is  not  entirely  clear 
to  you,  and  study  it  completely.  Pass 
no  sentence  or  paragraph  until  you 
know  just  what  the  author  means.  If 
you  read  that  something  happened  in 
Messopotamia,  look  this  old  country 
up.  If  there  is  an  allusion  to  Jose- 
phus,  find  out  who  Josephus  was  and 
what  he  did.  Carry  a  note  book  with 
you  and  applj'  the  same  method  to 
sermons  and  lectures  that  you  hear. 

So  much  for  the  acquirement  of  in- 
telli.gence.  Now,  for  your  power  to 
evidence  it.  Join  a  debating  club  or 
a  lodge,  or  a  political  or  social  club — 
anything  that  will  give  you  a  chance 
to  stand  on  your  feet  and  express 
your  opinions.  Correspond  with  some 
other  person  who  wants  to  practice 
the  interesting  art  of  letter-writing. 
Ilon't  fill  your  letters  with  mere  gos- 
sip; write  about  the  last  book  you 
have  read,  what  you  think  of  the 
President's  Mexican  policy,  or  any 
other  subject  of  interest  to  two  intel- 
ligent people.  Follow  this  plan  rigor- 
ously, my  young  friend,  for  five  years, 
and  I  will  guarantee  that  those  who 
met  you  will  soon  begin  to  ask,  "What 
college  were  you  graduated  from?" 


How  can  In  rummaging  through 
we  Know?  an  old  box  of  "put- 
aways"  the  other  day  I 
came  across  a  folded  scrap  of  yellow 
paper  with  a  quotation  scribbled  on 
it.  It  is  in  my  own  handwriting,  but 
date  and  authorship  and  circumstanc- 
es are  wanting.  I  can't  remember 
how  or  when  or  why  I  wrote  it  down. 
Probably  it  is  from  some  of  those  old 
oriental  books  that  I  used  to  wander 
among  some  forty  odd  years  ago.  It 
reads  thus: 

"Who  is  this  that  standeth  up  as 
one  chosen  of  the  gods  and  proclaim- 
eth  loudly,  'Lo!  this  is  the  truth  and 
all  the  truth.'  Behold  it  is  not  given 
to  any  man  to  know  any  one  thing 
wholly.  From  the  blade  of  grass  to 
the  star,  what  is  revealed  is  but  a 
tithe  of  what  is  unrevealed.  Can  a 
man  measure  the  earth  at  a  stride,  or 
take  the  heavens  in  his  arms  as  a 
maid  that  yieldeth?  O,  ye  vainglor- 
ious generation  of  men!  Seek  ye 
humility,  for  through  humility  Com- 
eth wisdom." 

All  of  which  is  as  good  a  sermon 
today  as  it  was  fifty  or  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
the  thing  called  "cock-sureness"  is  our 
greatest  retarder.  There  are  so  many 
ropes  of  alleged  positive  knowledge 
that  are  pulling  in  opposite  directions, 
that  we  get  nowhere.  Hardly  do  you 
.get  a  good  grip  on  something  that  is 
absolutely  true,  when  along  comes 
somebody  with  a  water-tight  demon- 
stration that  the  very  opposite  is  true. 
I  have  been  all  my  life  storing  my 
mind  with  what  I  thought  was  truth, 
only  to  have  to  send  most  of  this 
"truth"  to  the  junk  shop  later  on.  I 
taught  science  forty  years  ago,  but 
there  is  hardly  a  basal  theory  in  chem- 
istry, or  physics  or  astronomy  that  I 
used  in  those  days  that  would  do  now. 
In  other  words,  the  scientific  proces- 
sion has  left  me  in  the  rear.  '  It  is  no 
better  in  sociology,  philosophy,  peda- 
gogy, religion  or  politics.  Both  the 
.great  political  parties  are  now  prac- 
ticaly  committed  to  Women's  Sufi- 
rage,  public  ownership,  or  control  of 
utilities,  prohibition,  and  a  dozen 
other  ideas  that  were  advocated  a 
generation  ago  only  by  people  called 
cranks  or  dreamers,  or  demagogues, 
and  scouted  as  utter  foolishness  by 
the  "wise  and  great"  statesmen  of 
those  days. 

It  is  most  inconvenient  for  a  well- 
meaning  and  consistent  truth-seeker, 
thus  to  keep  his  beliefs  constantly  sub- 
ject to  revision,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  other  way  of  keeping  up  with  the 
procession.  If  you  don't  keep  your 
windows  open  for  new  truth,  you  will 
soon  be  living  in  darkness.  Most  of 
truth's  electric  bulbs  seem  to  burn  out 
if  you  give  them  time  enough.  I  re- 
member how  I  pooh-poohed  the  first 
man  who  said  that  all  yellow  fever 
and  malaria  came  from  the  mosqui- 
toes. Now,  even  little  Johnny  in  the 
third  grade  knows  this  is  true.  So  if 
a  man  were  to  tell  me  that  the  epi- 
demic of  infant  paralysis  was  caused 
liy    malignant    waves    from    Mars,    I 

(Continued  on  followin.g  page) 
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Planning  a  Civil 

Service  Course 

J.  F.  SHERWOOD,  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 

Formerly    in   the    Department  of   Commerce. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

■     Stenographer    Typewriter    Exam- 
ination' 

Branches  included  and  weight  of 
each: 

A.     Stenographer,  Departmental 
Service 

(male  and  female) 
relative  weights 

Stenography   75 

Copying  from  Rough  Draft  10 

Penmanship    5 

Report  Writing 5 

Arithmetic  5 

Total   100 

Note:  If  the  competitor  fails  to  re- 
ceive a  rating  of  at  least  70  in  Stenog- 
raphy, the  other  subjects  will  not  be 
rated. 

B.      Typewriter,    Departmental 
Service 

(male  and  female) 
relative  weights 
Copying  from  Rough  Draft  15 

Copying  and  Spacing 20 

Copying  from  Plain  Copy.    10 

Time    30 

Penmanship    10 

Report  Writing 10 

.-Vrithmetic  5 

Total   100 

Note:  Both  accuracy  and  speed  are 
considered  in  rating  the  typevvriting 
subjects  of  this  examination.  Time  as 
a  separate  element  will  be  rated  on 
the  total  time  consumed  on  the  three 
typewriting  subjects:  Copying  from 
Rough  Draft,  Copying  and  Spacing 
and  Copying  from  Plain  Copy.  If  a 
competitor  fails  to  attain  a  rating  of 
at  least  70  on  the  typewriting  subjects, 
the  remaining  subjects  will  not  be 
rated. 

C.    Stenographer  and  Typewriter, 

Combined,    Departmental 

Service 

(Male  and  Female) 

For  the  combined  e.xamination,  all 
the  subjects  of  both  the  above  exami- 
nations are  required,  except  that  the 
subjects  of  Rough  Draft,  Penmanship, 
Report  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  will 
be  required  to  be  taken  only  once,  at 
the  ."iame  time  and  place,  in  connection 
with  this  examination. 

If  a  competitor  passes  in  both  the 
stenographic  examination  and  the 
typewriter  examination,  the  averages 
in  the  two  e.xaminations  will  be  com- 
1)ined.  with  a  weight  of  2  for  stenog- 
raphy and  a  w-eight  of  1  for  typewrit- 
ing, and  with  the  average  thus  obtain- 
ed his  name  will  be  entered  on  the 
combined  stenographer  and  type- 
writer register.  In  addition,  his  name 
may    be    considered    for   positions    as 


t\  p>;'"riter  alone  or  stenographer 
alone,  if  the  needs  of  the  service  so 
require. 

If  a  competitor  takes  the  combined 
examination  but  passes  in  only  the 
stenographer  or  the  typewriter  exam- 
ination, his  name  will  be  entered  upon 
the  register  of  the  e.xamination  which 
he  passes.  .\  competitor  who  passes 
in  the  stenographer  or  the  typewriter 
examination  in  one  series  of  the  ex- 
amination may,  if  he  desires,  upon 
tiling  a  new  application,  be  examined 
for  the  other  position  during  another 
series  of  examinations,  and  if  he  pass- 
es his  papers  will  be  averaged  for  the 
combined   examination. 

D.       Stenographer     and     Typewriter, 

(combined)    Stenographer,    and 

Typewriter,  Field  Service 

For  the  Field  Service  the  examina- 
tions and  the  time  allowed  are  iden- 
tical with  those  for  the  Departmental 
Service.  The  regulations  for  the  De- 
partmental Service  relating  to  com- 
petitors who  pass  in  both  stenography 
and  tj'pewriting,  those  who  pass  in 
stenography  alone,  those  wdio  pass  in 
typewriting  alone,  and  to  re-examina- 
tion, are  applied  to  examinations  for 
the  Field  Service  in  the  same  manner. 

There  is  this  difference,  however, 
between  examinations  for  the  Field 
Service  and  those  for  other  services, 
that  exatninations  for  the  Field  Ser- 
vice are  separate  and  distinct  from 
those  for  other  services,  while  a  man 
may  become  eligible  for  the  Depart- 
mental, Panama  Canal  and  Philippine 
Service  as  a  result  of  one  e.xamina- 
tion. Persons  who  are  applicants  for 
or  eligible  from  examinations  for  the 
Departmental,  Panama  Canal,  or 
Philippine  Service,  or  any  or  all  of 
them,  may  apply  for  the  examination 
for  the  Field  Service  without  regard 
to  the  application  or  eligibility  for  the 
other  service  or  services,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  War  Department  requires  of  all 
appointees  to  the  Medical  Department 
at  large,  and  in  some  cases  to  other 
field  branches  of  that  department,  wil- 
lingness to  serve  a  period  of  duty 
m  the  Philippine  Island.  It  is  rare, 
however,  for  an  employee  to  be  re- 
quired to  serve  in  the  Philippines 
against  his  will.  While  serving  in  the 
Philippines,  employees  are  given  an 
increase  of  $200  per  annum  in  their 
pay,  and  they  are  allowed  transporta- 
tion expenses,  .\pplicants  for  exami- 
nation for  field  services  should,  there- 
fore, indicate  in  their  applications 
their  willingness  or  unwillingness  to 
accept  appointment  in  services  under 
the  War  Department,  and  the  lowest 
salaries  they  are  willing  to  accept 
while  employed  in  the  United  States. 

Exatninations  for  the  Field  Service 
will  be  held  only  when  eligibles  are 
needed,  and  will  be  duly  announced. 

E.    Stenographic  Clerk,  Departmental 
Service 

Age,  IS  years  or  over;  application 
form,  304;  time  allowed,  7  hours.  Sub- 
jects of  examination  and  relative 
weight  of  each  subject  on  a  scale  of 
H10: 


Stenography   15 

Copying  and  Spacing 5 

Copying  from  Rough  Draft  4 

Copying  from   Plain   Copy  3 

Time  (consumed  on  2,  3,  4)  8 

Penmanship    10 

Report  Writing 25 

.\rithmetic  25 

Geography  and  Civil  Gov. 

of"  U.   S 5 

Total   100 

The  first  four  subjects  are  the  same 
as  in  the  e.xamination  for  Stenog- 
rapher and  Typewriter.  The  last  three 
subjects  are  all  first-grade.  It  will  be 
observed  that  at  least  a  fair  knowledge 
of  stenography  and  typewriting  is  re- 
quired to  attain  eligibility  in  this  ex- 
amination. 

Competitors  who  attain  ratings  of 
at  least  TO  in  the  subject  of  arithmetic 
and  at  least  65  in  the  subject  of  report 
writing,  and  an  average  percentage  of 
at  least  70  in  the  entire  examination, 
with  the  relative  weights  indicated 
above,  will  have  their  name  placed  on 
the  register  for  stenographic  clerk. 

Competitors  who  attain  satisfactory 
ratings  according  to  schedule  given 
for  either  stenographer,  typewriter, 
or  stenographer  and  typewriter  as  a 
result  of  this  e.xamination  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  either  or  all  of 
these  registers,  provided  such  action 
does  not  conflict  with  eligibility  from 
another  examination.  Appointment 
from  any  of  the  registers  will  remove 
a  name  from  all  the  registers. 

Competitors  who  attain  ratings 
which  entitle  them  to  have  their 
names  entered  on  more  than  one  of 
the  registers  mentioned  above  will 
have  their  names  placed  on  all  the 
registers  for  which  they  may  be  eli- 
gible. 

Eligibles  resulting  from  this  exami- 
nation will  be  certified  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  departments  and  inde- 
pendent offices  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
only.  In  filling  vacancies  in  the  posi- 
tion of  clerk  in  the  Departmental  Ser- 
vice, the  stenographic  clerk  register  is 
used  in  preference  to  the  register  re- 
sulting from  the  examination  for 
"Clerk." 

For  further  information  relative  to 
the  stenographer  and  typewriter  ex- 
aminations in  the  Panama  Canal  or 
Philippine  Service  consult  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Manual. 


MARSHALL 

(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

shouldn't  flout  him.  It  might  turn  out 
to  be  true.  I  remember  when  one  of 
the  greatest  scientists  in  the  world 
proved  by  an  incontrovertible  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  that  a  heavier 
than  air  flying  machine  is  physically 
impossible.  But  a  girl  flew  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York  a  few  days  ago  at 
the  rate  of  two  miles  a  minute — faster 
than  any  passenger  pigeon  can  go. 

Perhaps  it  is  safe  enough  to  say  that 
most  anything  is  true,  or  will  be  some 
time,  but  exceedingly  unsafe  to  say 
that  anything  is  not  or  never  will  be 
true. 
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VOC ATIO  N AL 
GUIDANCE 

F.  E.  H.  JAEGER 

East  Side  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

SCIENTIFIC  EMPLOYMENT 

Cost  accountants  tell  us  the  greatest 
and  most  important-  factor  in  ascer- 
taining the  cost  of  an 
article  is. i:abor.  Man- 
agers of  large  plants 
tell  me  the  hardest 
problem  they  have  to 
contend  with  is  Labor. 
Looking  around  us 
we  find  the  greatest 
unrest  in  our  institu- 
t  i  o  n  s  and  business 
concerns  is  caused  by 
Labor.  As  a  rule  we  can  buy  raw 
material  with  little  trouble,  and  we 
can  sell  our  finished  product  without 
gret  trouble.  We  can  buy  a  machme 
which  will  do  a  given  piece  of  work 
day  after  day  with  the  same  exactness 
the  last  day  as  the  first,  but  can  we 
hnd  a  man  to  operate  the  machine 
day  after  day  with  the  same  exact- 
ness? Are  we  sure  when  we  hire  the 
man  that  he  is  as  competent  to  do  the 
work  we  hire  him  to  do,  as  we  are 
that  the  machine  will  do  the  work 
said  it  would  do?  No  indeed,  and 
why?  Because  the  machine  as  a  rule 
has  had  a  test  to  demonstrate  its  effi- 
ciency while  the  man  hasn't. 

The  machine,  to  be  sure,  is  only 
designed  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work, 
while  man  seems  to  be  designed  to  do 
many  kind,  yet  every  normal  man  can 
do  a  certain  kind  of  work  much  bet- 
ter than  any  other.  The  fact  that  a 
man  learns  one  trade  or  profession 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is 
more  proficient  in  that  line  of  work 
than  some  other.  If  this  were  the 
case,  as  it  ought  to  be,  then  we  would 
have  more  good  machinists,  less  fail- 
ures in  the  professions,  and  less 
changing  from  one  trade  or  profes- 
sion to  another.  I  cannot  believe  all 
this  changing  is  merely  because  the 
person  thinks  he  can  make  more 
money  in  the  last  vocation  chosen. 
Another  proof  of  my  statement  is  that 
according  to  records  compiled  by  Dr. 
Katharine  Blackford,  the  well-known 
Character  Analyst,  !(,%  out  of  1000 
persons,  or  76%,  felt  that  they  were 
in  the  wrong  vocation.  In  my  own 
experience  I  have  met  many  in  the 
trades  and  professions  who  felt  they 
had  made  a  mistake  in  choosing  their 
vocation.  In  over  13  years  of  night 
school  work  where  we  meet  so  many 
adults  seeking  to  better  the  condi- 
tion I  have  found  many,  I  might  say 
the  majority,  who  are  in  the  wrong 
vocation,  or  taking  work  which  they 
are  not  fitted  for. 

If  such  a  large  percentage  of  people 
in  vocation  have  made  a  mistake  and 
so  many  are  continually  doing  the 
same,  isn't  it  evident  that  present  day 
efficiency  demands  that  employers 
adopt  better  methods  in  employing 
help,  in  order  to  get  more  of  the 
23.7%  who  feel  they  are  in   the  right 


vocation?  If  Labor  is  such  an  im- 
portant factor  in  costs  as  we  are  told, 
shouldn't  something  be  done  to  get 
Labor  that  is  efficient?  It  costs  money 
to  break  in  new  employes,  and  it  is 
some  time  before  an  employe  is  worth 
his  salary  plus  a  profit  to  his  em- 
ployer, and  if  he  leaves  before  he  be- 
gins to  make  a  profit  for  his  employer 
his  employment  has  been  a  dead  loss 
to  the  business. 

I  was  led  to  prepare  this  paper  by 
a  visit  to  a  manufacturing  plant  one 
afternoon  in  November  where  I  was 
surprised  and  pleased  to  find  their 
employment  department  in  charge  of 
a  man  who  attempted  to  analyze  each 
applicant  for  a  position  before  passing 
him  on  the  the  work's  superintendent 
or  department  head,  for  a  job  or  po- 
sition. 

This  employment  supervisor  has  a 
nice  private  office  where  he  meets  ap- 
plicants. While  talking  with  the  can- 
didate he  makes  mental  notes  of  the 
facial  characteristics  of  the  applicant 
and  jots  down  his  results  by  number. 
He  then  has  applicant  fill  out  a 
written  application  giving  references. 
These  references  are  looked  up.  and 
compared  with  the  applicant's  state- 
ments. If  these  check  up  favorably 
with  supervisor's  analysis,  applicant 
is  asked  to  report  for  another  talk  and 
put  through  a  third  degree.  If  he 
passes  this  test  he  is  recommended  to 
Superintendent  or  department  heads 
for  a  position  along  the  lines  he  has 
shown  his  fitness  for.  The  supervisor 
told  me  that  now  they  had  to  take 
many  who  were  not  up  to  standard 
and  that  when  things  became  normal 
again  their  standard  would  jump  50%. 
This  last  statement  set  me  to  think- 
ing, and  putting  two  and  two  together, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  what 
he  said  were  true,  and  realizing  the 
tremendous  strides  that  have  been 
made  in  the  past  five  years  in  Charac- 
ter Study.  Efficiency  Tests,  Memory 
Trainin,g.  Vocational  Guidance,  Wel- 
fare Work,  etc.,  the  boy  in  the  future 
who  goes  out  seeking  a  position  will 
need  to  be  better  equipped  mentally 
and  know  with  more  certainty  the 
kind  of  work  he  wishes  to  engage  in. 
This  concern  goes  another  step  for- 
ward in  efficiently  handling  Labor.  At 
the  end  of  every  six  months  the  de- 
partment managers  make  out  a  report 
card  for  every  employe,  stating  the 
kind  of  work  done  by  him,  times  late, 
days  absent,  also  class  of  work  done, 
with  five  recommendations,  viz.:  dis- 
charge, transfer,  reprimand,  another 
opportunity,  and  last,  promotion  by 
increase  in  salary.  Thus  at  the  end 
of  every  six  months  every  employe 
comes  up  for  examination,  and  if 
worthy  of  a  raise,  gets  it  or  knows 
why  he  does  not.  No  employe  is  neg- 
lected and  no  employe  needs  to  ask 
for  an  increase.  The  report  card  con- 
tains all  the  facts  necessary. 

This  is  the  plan  as  used  by  one  con- 
cern, and  there  are  a  large  number 
now  doing  work  along  similar  lines 
though  using  different  methods  to  ar- 
live  at  the  same  result. 

These  methods  I  shall  mention 
liriefly,   not   attempting   to   say   which 


is  the  best,  if  there  is  a  Ijest,  or  even 
if  they  are  successful.  I  must  agree 
with  Dean  Herman  Schneider,  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  who,  in  a 
most  excellent  article  on  "Selecting 
Men  for  Jobs."  in  the  June,  1916.  En- 
gineering Magazine,  .says:  "The 
methods  do  not  appear  to  be  scientific 
in  that  too  many  indeterminate  var- 
iables enter  into  the  results." 

"However."  he  goes  on  to  say,  "we 
may  hope  that  illusion  is  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  truth." 

We  must  concede  that  if  an  em- 
ployer can  by  scientific  methods  de- 
termine a  man's  fitness  for  a  job  be- 
fore actually  trying  him  at  the  job. 
that  he  must  be  a  character  reader, 
a  person  who  can  look  into  a  man's 
soul  almost.  This  seems  uncanny,  and 
I  hesitate  to  believe  it  can  ever  be 
done,  anymore  than  reading  the  fu- 
ture of  a  man's  life. 

I  do  believe  a  man  can  work  out  for 
himself,  with  help,  if  necessary,  the 
kind  of  work  he  is  best  fitted  for,  but 
in  this  he  has  something  concrete  to 
v.ork  on. 

Dr.  Walter  Dill  Scott,  professor  of 
Psychology  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity has  worked  out  a  plan,  and  Prof. 
Hollingsworth.  of  Columbia,  has  a 
plan  for  selecting  salesmen.  A  full  ex- 
planation of  how  he  does  this  is  given 
in  the  magazine,  "Salesmanship,"  De- 
cember number,  1916.  It  is  well  worth 
reading. 

The  late  Professor  Munsterburg,  of 
Harvard,  had  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  along  this  line,  a  notable  piece 
being  his  tests  for  seamen. 

Dr.  Thorndike.  of  Columbia,  worked 
out  a  plan  for  an  insurance  company 
whereby  all  clerical  help  is  selected. 

You  have  all  read  Dr.  Katharine 
Blackford's  Character  Analysis.  She 
perhaps  is  as  widely  known  as  any  of 
the  Employment  Experts.  Dr.  Black- 
ford's method  is  entirely  observa- 
tional, the  color  of  the  skin,  contour 
of  face,  size,  consistency,  and  texture, 
1  eing  the  matter  on  which  she  bases 
her  conclusions.  Some  say  she  is  suc- 
cessful, others  tell  me  they  know  per- 
sonally of  cases  she  had  misjudged. 
She  herself  says  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult on  account  of  the  m'any  variables 
entering  into  the  study  of  each  indi- 
vidual  case. 

I  have  taken  her  course  and  find 
tliat  tlie  variables  are  too  much  for 
nie. 

Dean  Schneider's  plan  is  one  which 
takes  longer,  and  does  not  seem  to 
fit  into  a  plant  where  a  decision  must 
be  made  quickly,  but  in  deciding  what 
work  a  boy  should  take  up,  the  plan 
no  doubt  is  successful.  He  says,  "A 
selection  of  young  men  for  jobs,  or 
the  selection  of  a  job  by  a  young  man, 
can  be  accomplished  successfully  only 
by  bringing  him  in  contact  with  a 
range  of  activities.  This  should  be 
done  in  collegiate  work  before  he  be- 
gins to  specialize.  \'ocational  guid- 
ance should  accompany  work,  it  can- 
not safely  preced  it  for  juvenile  work- 
ers. 

They  have  been  ten  years  studying 
this  problem  at  the  L'niversity  of  Gin- 
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cinnati  and  are  not  ready  to  give  out 
any  quick  and  fit-all  method  for  scien- 
tific employment. 

On  the  other  hand  let  me  cite  two 
cases  where  careful  selection  has  pro- 
duced good  results.  Joseph  &  Feiss. 
of  Cleveland,  by  a  careful  selection  of 
employees  the  past  five  years,  reduced 
their  working  hours  from  54  to  48  per 
week,  increased  wages  37%,  increased 
output  43%.  reduced  productive  cost 
10%,  and  reduced  labor  turnover  33%. 
They  do  not  fill  any  position  on  first 


day   but    reser^ie    decision    for   one   to 
several  days. 

The  American  Tobacco  Company 
lost  85  to  90%  of  all  men  hired 
through  discharge  within  four  months, 
and  each  man  cost  $500  to  $1000  be- 
fore he  left  the  company.  They  now 
use  Prof.  Scott's  test  in  conjunction 
with  Munsterburg's  and  Thorndike's. 
Test  is  given  by  trained  men  and  lasts 
nine  hours,  those  surviving  being 
thought  enthusiastic  enough  to  go  on 
with    the    work.      They    now    lose    by 


discharge  but  11%.  They  have  600 
men,  and  these  men  get  two  months' 
schooling  before  starting  out. 

You  will  all  agree  with  me,  I  think, 
on  one  conclusion.  If  a  prominent 
electrical  company,  employing  30,000 
employes,  received  186,000  applica- 
tions and  interviewed  36,000,  and  a 
department  store  in  order  to  add  400 
sales  girls  found  it  necessary  to  try 
oflt  3500,  that  Scientific  Employment 
is  a  necessary  and  if  successful,  a 
highly  profitable  undertaking. 


WESTON  ELECTRICAL  INSTRUMENT   COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

Electrical  Measuring  Instruments  and  Appliances 

Waverly  Park,  Newark,  N.  J. 

ORIGINAL 

Djied 


REPORT    ON    EiVlPLOYEES 


Xo. 


Xame    Xo 

Dept ' Kind    of    Work 

Times   Late. 


Deportment Last   si.x  months 


Davs   .\l)sent. 


Mechanical  or  Special  .\bility 
Positives   Shown 


Negatives  Shown 


Careful 

Punctual 

Accurate 

Industrious 

Good  Memory 

Obedient 

Adapted 

Reliable 


Orderly 

Cheerful 

Patient 

Sober 

Dependable 

Quick 

Interested 


Careless 

Tardy 

Inaccurate 

Lazy 

Forgetful 

Disobedient 

L'nadapted 

L^nreliable 


Disorderly 

Gloomy 

Impatient 

Intemperate 

Independable 

Slow 

Disinterested 


With  Reference  to  this  Employee   I   Recommend 

Discharge  Transfer 

Re-Employment  Increase  in  Rate 


Reprimand 

Another  Opportunity 


Present 
Rate    . .  . 


He 
She 


Increase 
....To    .. 


Date  to 

..Start    . 


Returned  to  You  for  the  Following  Reasons: 


Transfer                                                    Date  of  Emp. 

To  Dept Transfer No. . 


Date  Date 

Hired  Left 

Locker  Key    •!  ?-^'T»M 
-"      I  Act  Ret  d 


W^ould  You 
.Re-Employ. 


Tool  Checks 


Returned 
Xot  Ret'd 


Supt. 


Noted Timekeeper 
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Side  Lights  on  Bookkeeping 

By  ARTHUR  G.  SKEELES 

Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Students  and  Teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  Mr.  Skeeles  regarding  the  questions 
discussed  in  this  series,  or  any  other  bookkeeping  topics. 


PART  III 
Rules  for  Debit  and  Credit 

"I  wish  you  would  explain  this  mat- 
ter of  debits  and  credits,"  said  Mr. 
Merchant  a  few  days 
later.  "Does  the  rule 
for  debiting  and  cred- 
iting one  account  have 
any  relation  to  the 
rule  for  debiting  and 
crediting  other  ac- 
counts?" 

"Indeed  it  has,"  I 
replied.  "Given  the 
rule  for  debiting  or 
crediting  one  account,  all  the  other 
rules  follow.  In  a  system  of  double 
entry  bookkeeping,  debiting  one  ac- 
count alwa}'S  means  crediting  some 
other  account,  so  that  debits  and 
credits  are  always  equal.  It  follows 
that  all  the  rules  must  be  vvorked  but 
in  relation  to  each  other. 

"Probably  the  very  first  entry  to  be 
made,  in  the  history  of  bookkeeping, 
was  a  charge  for  goods  sold  on  credit. 
Now,  in  a  book  like  this,  where  would 
you  make  such  a  charge?"  I  showed 
him  a  sheet  of  ledger  paper. 

"I  don't  understand  what  you 
mean,"  said  Mr.  Merchant. 

"Suppose  you  had  sold  me  ten 
pounds  of  sugar  on  credit,  and  wished 
to  make  a  note  of  it  on  this  page. 
Let  us  see  how  you  would  do  it." 

Mr.  Merchant  took  the  sheet  of 
ledger  paper,  and  made  the  entry  in 
the  left  hand  column. 

"Correct,"    I    said.     "Now   you   can 


easily  remember  that  this  left-hand 
side  of  the  page  is  the  DEBIT  side, 
because  it  is  the  side  where  an  entry 
to  the  account  of  a  Debtor  would  be 
made. 

"Later  in  the  development  of  book- 
keeping, when  the  debtor  wished  to 
open  an  account  with  his  ci  editor,  he 
made  the  entry  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ledger  page,  and  called  it  a 
CREDIT.  So  we  have  come  to  speak 
of  "debiting"  any  account,  meaning  to 
make  an  entry  on  the  left-hand  or 
debit  side;  and  of  "ctediting"  an  ac- 
count, meaning  to  make  an  entry  on 
the   right  hand  or  credit  side." 

"What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  you  debit  or  credit  Merchan- 
dise when  it  is  sold,  so  you  always  do 
the  same  way?"  asked  Mr,  Merchant. 

"Only  this,"  I  replied,  'As  I  said  a 
little  while  ago,  in  double  entry  book- 
keeping the  debits  and  credits  are 
equal  Having  them  so  enables  us  to 
take  a  TRIAL  BALANCE,  and  thus 
detect  errors  in  our  work.  Now,  if 
we  are  to  have  debits  and  credits 
equal,  when  we  debit  a  customer  for 
goods  sold  him,  we  must  credit  Mer- 
chandise Sales  account  for  the  same 
amount." 

"Is  it  possible  to  classify  the  ac- 
counts, and  learn  the  rules  for  debit 
and  credit  in  that  way,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  learn  each  one  separately?" 
asked  Mr.  Merchant. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "the  classification 
is  rather  simple,  and  will  help  very 
much  in  learning  the  rules  for  Debit 
and  Credit,"  And  I  made  an  outline 
like  this: 


Classes  of  Accounts 
Personal  Accounts 
Including — 

Notes  Receivable 
Notes  Payable 
Accounts      showing      Los 
and  Gains — 
Merchandise, 
Expense, 
Interest,    etc. 
Cash   Account 
Proprietor's  Account 
(Capital  Stock) 


Rule  for   Debit 

For     everything    that     in- 
creases the  amount  they  owe 
us,  or  decreases   the  amount 
we  owe  them. 
Or, 

For  everything  they  re- 
ceive from  us. 

For  everything  that  in- 
creases or  Losses,  or  de- 
creases our  Gains, 

For  all  Cash 

RECEIVED, 

For  all  withdrawals  of 
Capital, 


Rule  for  Credit 
For     everything    that     in- 
creases  the   amount   we  owe 
them,     or     decreases     the 
amount  they  owe  us. 
Or, 
For  everything  we  receive 
from  them. 

For     everything    that     in- 
creases   our    Gains,    or    de- 
creases our  Losses, 
For  all  Cash 

PAID   OUT. 
For  all  Capital  invested  in 
the    business. 

(Form   No.    4) 


"Now  you  need  only  to  determine 
the  class  of  the  account,  and  then 
which  way  it  affects  the  business,  to 
know  whether  it  should  be  debited  or 
credited.  For  instance,  if  it  is  a  per- 
sonal account,  ask  yourself  the  ques- 
tion, 'Will  they  owe  us  more,  or  less, 
on  account  of  this  transaction?'  If 
more,  then  debit  the  account;  if  less, 
then  credit  it.  If  it  is  an  account 
showing  losses  or  gains,  debit  every 
entry  that  increases  losses;  credit 
every  entry  that  increases  gains." 


REMINGTON  SEMI-ANNUAL 
CONTEST 

The  Seventh  Semi-annual  Accuracy 
Tests  held  at  Remington  offices 
throughout  the  country  on  Thursday, 
January  18th,  was  the  biggest  success 
in  the  entire  history  of  this  event.  A 
total  of  five  operators  made  good  un- 
der the  "error-proof"  test  and  received 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company — a  new  Reming- 
ton T3'pewriter.  These  operators  were 
as  follows: 


Miss  Mettie  E,  Middaugh,  Kansai 
City,  65  words  per  minute, 

Mr.  Lesley  Atchley,  Dallas,  66  word; 
per  minute. 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Bernard,  New  Ha.- 
yen.  60  words  per  minute. 

Miss  Georgia  Kahler,  Seattle,  6^ 
words  per  minute. 

Miss  L,  May  Knights,  Calgary,  6< 
words  per  minute. 

This  result  is  a  triumph  for  the 
cause  of  error-proof  typewriting,  and 
indicates  that  the  purpose  which  caus- 
ed the  Remington  Typewriter  Com- 
pany to  offer  this  valuable  incentive  td 
the  typists  of  the  country,  namely,  to 
create  and  develop  higher  standards 
of  e-xcellence  in  typewriting,  is  being 
achieved  in  ample  measure. 

.Although  the  January  semi-annual 
test,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  seventh 
of  this  series,  on  no  previous  occasion 
have  more  than  two  operators  been 
at)le  to  qualify,  and  all  of  these  pre- 
vious tests  had  prodiiced  only  seven 
prize  winners.  The  fact  that  five 
Remington  operators  came  home 
"Under  the  wire"  in  the  recent  test 
shows  that  typists  as  a  class  are  slow- 
ly, but  surely,  working  up  to  the  Rem- 
ington error-proof  standard. 

These  Remington  semi-annual  tests 
are  open  to  all  typists  operating  Rem- 
ington made  typewriters,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions above  stated.  The  next  semi- 
annual test  will  be  held  on  the  third 
Thursday  of  June  at  Remington  offices 
throughout  the  country.  Full  particu- 
lars may  be  obtained  by  any  typist 
by  inquiring  at  the  nearest  Remington 
office. 


GREGG 


SUMMER    COURSES    IN 
SHORTHAND 

New  York  L^niversity  School  of 
Commerce  Accounts  and  Finance  an- 
nounces that  several  courses  in  Gregg 
Shorthand  will  be  offered  during  the 
Summer  Session  of  1917 — Elementary 
Gregg  Shorthand,  Advanced  Gregg 
Shorthand,  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Gregg  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

Mr,  Rupert  P,  SoRelle,  well-known 
author  of  commercial  text  books  and 
General  Manager  of  The  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Company,  has  been  engaged  as 
instructor.  His  wide  experience  in  this 
field  is  an  assurance  that  the  course 
will  be  a  success. 

Other  courses  planned  especially  for 
commercial  teachers  are  Methods  of 
Teaching  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice;  Methods  of  Teaching  Ac- 
counting, Advanced  Bookkeeping, 
Business  Law  and  Economics;  Prin- 
ciples of  Accounting;  and  Political 
Economy  and  Practical  Economic 
Problems,  There  is  a  constant  de- 
mand for  well-equipped  teachers  of 
these  subjects  and  the  opportunity  to 
secure  a  complete  training  is  one  that 
will  be  welcomed.  The  classes  will 
be  taught  by  Mr,  William  A.  Barber, 
a  specialist  along  these  lines. 

The  Summer  Normal  Session  of 
Gregg  School  opens  July  2  and  con- 
tinues for  six  weeks, 

A  post  card  addressed  to  6  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  will  bring 
a  copy  of  the  school's  announcement 
booklet. 


I 
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Side  Lights  On 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

p.  B.  S.  PETERS 

Manual  Training  High  School 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Making  a  Will 

Of  the  making  of  wills  there  is  no 
end,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  be  true 
until  time  is  no  more. 
If  there  is  any  criti- 
cism to  be  offered  on 
the  number  of  wills 
made  it  should  be 
along  the  line  that 
rather  more  than  less 
of  them  should  be 
written.  Frequently, 
the  smaller  the  estate 
the  more  desirable  it 
is  that  there  be  a  will  designating  its 
disposal,  since  it  may  more  readily  be 
made  available  for  immediate  and  ne- 
cessary use,  without  vexatious  delay, 
excessive  costs,  and  needless  fees. 

When  a  man  or  a  woman  dies,  leav- 
ing property,  it  may  be  distributed 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  de- 
ceased, known  as  a  testator, — if  the 
will  is  legally  drawn  and  admitted  to 
probate.  If  there  is  no  will,  the  es- 
tate must  be  disposed  of  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  applicable  to  the 
property  in  question.  The  laws  of  the 
various  states  governing  Descent  and 
Distribution  dififer  materially  in  the 
several  states  of  the  Union.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  the  duty  of  everyone 
who  possesses  property  and  desires  to 
know  just  how  it  will  be  disposed  of 
after  his  death  to  inform  himself  con- 
cerning the  laws  pertaining  to  this 
subject  and  applicable,  not  only  to 
the  jurisdiction  where  he  resides  but 
also  to  the  place  where  the  property 
— whether  real  or  personal — may  be 
located  at  the  time. 

A  will  (as  previously  defined)  is  a 
legal  declaration  of  a  man's  intention 
concerning  the  disposition  of  his  pro- 
perty, after  his  death.  Such  a  docu- 
ment should  never  be  considered  as 
an  informal  afTair,  but  it  should  rather 
be  borne  in  mind  as  a  very  formal 
and  dignified  instrument.  Hence,  no 
one  should  attempt  to  draft  his  own 
will  without  the  aid  and  advice  of 
eminent  authority,  any  more  than  one 
should  attempt  to  perform  a  serious 
surgical  operation  on  himself  without 
the  services  of  a  skilled  surgeon.  To 
do  otherwise  is  to  endanger  the  valid- 
ity of  the  will,  thwart  the  wishes  of 
the  testator,  and  engender  needless, 
e.xpensive,   and   endless   litigation. 

When  one  attempts  fo  make  his 
own  will,  whether  lawyer  or  layman, 
he  is  exceedingly  apt  to  give  emphasis 
to  that  proverb  so  common  among 
the  profession  of  having  a  fool  for  a 
client.  It  was  this  practice  undoubt- 
edly, of  writing  one's  own  will,  that 
gave  rise  to  the  song  said  to  be  some- 
times sung  by  lawyers,  and  ending 
thus: 

"Pull  up  your  chairs,  and  light  bum- 
pers  fill 


To  the  jolly  old  testator  who   makes 

his  own  will." 

One  of  the  latest  instances  illustrat- 
ing the  foregoing  contention  that  one 
should  not  write  his  own  will  is  the 
following  news  item  that  appeared  in 
the  press  dispatches  soon  after  the 
death  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court: 

"Washington,  August  21.— The  will 
of  Justice  Horace  H.  Burton,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
absolutely  void  for  want  of  attesting 
witnesses,  was  filed  for  probate  here 
today.  Being  written  entirely  in  the 
late  justice's  handwriting  in  would  be 
effective  in  some  states,  but  not  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  _  The  law 
here  requires  at  least  two  witnesses  to 
sign  the  instrument.  The  'will'  is 
dated  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  former 
home  of  the  testator,  and  leaves  the 
estate   to   Mrs.   Lurton." 

The  will  made  by  the  late  Justice 
Lurton  is  what  is  known  as  a  Holo- 
graphic will.  Holographic  wills  are 
so  called  because  they  are  written  en- 
tirely in  the  handwriting  of  the  testa- 
tor and  are  deemed  to  bear  on  their 
face  evidence  of  genuineness.  In  some 
states  they  are  not  required  to  be 
witnessed  or  attested.  According  to 
modern  decisions  they  possess  no  par- 
ticular advantage  over  other  wills, 
and,  aside  from  the  labor  of  executing 
them,  the  most  serious  objection  is 
that  they  are  not  valid  in  all  jurisdic- 
tions. 

The  law  does  not  attempt  to  pre- 
scribe the  particular  form  the  writing 
of  a  will  shall  assume.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  take  any  form  that  the 
convenience  or  caprice  of  the  testator 
may  suggest.  As  a  matter  of  prud- 
ence a  lead  pencil  should  not  be  used. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  K  will  may 
be  written  on  paper  or  parchment,  in 
any  langua.ge,  or  in  shorthand,  just  so 
that  the  intention  of  the  maker  can 
be  determined.  "I  give  all  my  pro- 
perty to  my  wife,  Mary  Jane,"  illus- 
trates a  valid  will  recently  probated 
as  one  of  the  shortest  on  record. 

The  will  must  be  signed  by  the 
testator.  The  signature  should  pro- 
perly occur  at  the  end  of  the  will  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  custom 
of  signing  any  other  document.  The 
signature  may  be  a  mere  mark  or 
symbol,  or  even  a  fictitious  name;  but 
it  must  be  something  placed  upon  the 
instrument  as  a  signature  and  be  in- 
tended to  operate  as  such,  .^n  illiter- 
ate man  is  not  precluded  from  making 
a  will,  nor  is  a  lilind  man  or  a  mute. 
The  question  as  to  a  will  being  signed 
in  the  presence  of  a  blind  man  has 
received  liberal  construction  by  the 
courts  where  no  suspicion  of  fraud 
applies.  Physical  weakness  may  ren- 
der a  dying  man  unable  to  sign  his 
name  to  a  will  and  in  such  case  his 
hand   may   be   guided   by  others, 

.\  will  to  be  authentic,  and  admitted 
to  probate,  must  be  in  writing;  must 
be  signed  by  the  testator;  must  be  at- 
tested by  the  required  number  of  dis- 
interested witnesses,  and  who  must 
sign  as  such  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  at  the  request  of  the  testator 
and  in  his  nrsence.    The  testator  must 


inform  the  attesting  witnesses  that 
they  are  witnessing  a  will,  but  they 
need  not  be  informed  of  its  contents. 
These  formalities  imposed  by  statutes 
are  solely  with  a  view  to  secure  and 
preserve  rights,  and  not  to  defeat 
them.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  law 
to  render,  as  certain  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  that  the  alleged  will  is  really 
the  will  of  the  testator  and  not  a 
forged,   feigned,   or   fraudulent   one. 

.At  the  common  law,  a  will  of  per- 
sonal property  need  not  be  in  writing. 
In  the  primitive  ages  there  was  no 
other  way  of  making  a  will  but  by 
spoken  words  or  signs.  Such  wills  are 
called  Nuncupative  wills.  When  let- 
ters became  generally  adopted  and 
reading  and  writing  more  widely  dif- 
fused, these  verbal  or  unwritten  wills 
were  confined  to  extreme  cases,  and 
were  justified  only  on  the  plea  of  ur- 
gent necessity.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  even  then  found  to  be  liable  to 
gross  fraud  and  abuse.  One  particu- 
lar cases  of  such  flagrant  perjury  gave 
rise  to  the  passage  of  one  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  famous  Statute  of  Frauds 
and  Perjuries — relating  to  Nuncupa- 
tive wills.  It  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  statute  laws  of  many  of  the 
different  states  with  but  few  minor 
changes   or  alterations. 

Generally  speaking,  only  sailors 
and  soldiers  in  active  service,  or  other 
persons  incontemplation  of  immediate 
death,  can  make  aa  Nuncupative  wijl. 
In  some  jurisdictions  only  soldiers  in 
actual  military  service  and  mariners 
while  at  sea  may  do  so.  This  excep- 
tion is  due  to  the  iminent  dangers, 
diseases,  disasters,  and  sudden  death 
so  constantly  surrounding  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  their  inability  to  find 
time  or  means  to  make  a  deliberate 
disposition  of  their  efTects.  The  sol- 
dier or  sailor  need  not  be  in  extremis, 
but  it  is  sufficient  that  he  is  constantly 
exposed  or  is  liable  to  be  exposed  to 
death.  Furthermore,  these  wills  ap- 
ply only  to  personal  property;  they 
are  not  operative  as  to  real  estate. 
By  a  recent  decision  of  the  Reichsger- 
icht,  the  highest  legal  tribunal  of  the 
German  Empire,  letters  of  soldiers 
killed  in  the  field,  if  they  contain  a 
wish  or  express  a  desire  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  their  property,  such  an  ex- 
pressed wish  must  be  considered  as 
will,  without  further  formalities.  It 
is  not  necessary  even  that  the  letter 
be  signed  with  more  than  the  given 
name  of  the  slain  soldier. 

K\  common  law  a  married  woman 
could  not  make  a  will  of  her  personal 
property  without  the  consent,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  of  her  husband; 
and  she  could  not  make  a  valid  will 
of  her  real  property  except  under  a 
power  of  appointment  reserved  to  her 
in  the  instrument  by  which  the  pro- 
perty was  originally  conveyed  or  set- 
tled to  her  use.  It  is  possible  that  it 
was  this  early  rule  that  gave  the  poet 
the  liberty  to  thus  express  himself: 

"Men  dying  make  their  wills. 

But  women   escape   a  work  so  sad; 
Why  should  they  make  what,  all  their 
lives 
The     gentle     dames     have     always 
had?" 
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THE    TEACHING    OF   SPELLING 

The  subject  of  Spelling  should  re- 
ceive more  attention  in  many  of  our 
schools.  On  account  of  the  large 
number  of  studies  we  crowd  into  our 
curriculum  we  frequently  neglect  to 
take  time  to  teach  properly  some  of 
the  most  essential  subjects.  My  ob- 
servation has  been  that  a  very  great 
percentage  of  our  high  school  and 
business  college  graduates  have  diffi- 
culty in  spelling  and  using  correctly 
words  that  they  ought  to  be  familiar 
with.  It  is  not  a  credit  to  know  how 
to  spell  correctly,  but  a  discredit  when 
our  spelling  is  poor.  An  amunensis 
who  cannot  spell  and  use  correctly 
and  understandingly  the  words  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  average  person  is 
not  much  use  to  the  business  man. 
Yet  business  men  complain  about  the 
spelling  of  stenographers  and  gradu- 
ates of  our  schools  who  go  out  into 
the  world  to  seek  employment.  Is  it 
because  the  boys  and  girls  that  come 
under  our  supervision  are  not  capable 
of  learning  to  spell  or  is  it  because  not 
enough  time  is  devoted  to  this  import- 
ant suliject?  Lack  of  time  devoted  to 
this  subject  and  poor  teaching  is  the 
reason,  for  it  is  often  the  case  that  the 
sul)ject  is  taught  by  an  inefficient 
teacher  of  spelling. 

Many  teachers  look  upon  this  sub- 
ject as  being  an  easy  one  which  does 
not  require  much  teaching,  and  the 
responsibility  of  getting  the  spelling 
lesson  is  thrown  entirely  upon  the 
student.  Here  is  where  we  make  the 
mistake,  for  spelling  is  a  difficult  sub- 
ject for  the  average  boy  and  girl  in 
our  schools.  Thev  must  be  taught 
how  to  study  the  spelling  lesson  as 
they  are  taught  how  to  study  other 
sul)jects.  for  they  do  not  know.  If  the 
teacher  merely  assigns  the  next  page 
for  tomorrow  and  does  not  impress 
upon  the  students  the  great  import- 
ance of  this  sul)ject,  the  student  will 
not  naturally  become  interested  and 
results  will  not  be  easily  obtainable. 

The  proper  time  for  the  teaching  of 
Orthography  is  in  the  assignment  of 
the  lesson.  A  pupil  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  know  how  to  prepare  any  lesson 
with  any  degree  of  intelligence  unless 
a  large  amount  of  the  teaching  is  done 
when  the  assignment  is  made  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  first  single  out  the  main 
parts  of  the  lesson  and  then  group  the 
details  not  so  important  around  the 
main  thought  of  the  lesson.  In  the 
assignment  of  the  spelling  lesson  the 
teacher  should  first  study  carefully  the 
lesson  to  be  assigned.  In  any  well- 
graded  class  nearly  every  pupil  can 
spell  correctly  without  preparation 
most  of  the  words  to  be  assigned. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to 
select  the  words  from  the  advanced 
lesson,  with  which  any  pupil  may  have 
difficulty,  and  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  class  not  only  the  word  but  the 
part  of  the  word  likely  to  be  mis- 
spelled. Take  for  instance  the  word 
separate— there  is  only  one  letter  that 
is  at  all  likely  to  be  incorrect — a  of  the 
second  syllable.  Write  the  word  upon 
the  board  and  fix  the  attention  of 
every  pupil  upon  this  a  either  by  un- 
derscoring   or    better    still    write    this 


letter  very  plainly  in  colored  chalk. 
By  doing  this  the  correct  form  is  fixed 
in  the  mind. 

The  following  list  of  words  will  il- 
lustrate: deleble,  lovable,  grammar, 
misstep,  erosion,  calendar. 

If  the  word  should  be  composed  en- 
tirely of  syllables  not  spelled  phoneti- 
cally, write  the  entire  word  so  strik- 
ingly that  the  mental  picture  may  be 
fixed.  Such  a  word  might  be  Chau- 
tauqua. This  word  should  be  written 
in  large  letters  with  colored  chalk 
upon  the  board. 

In  any  case  test  the  pupils  imme- 
diately with  the  words  out  of  sight 
until  the  mental  picture  is  perfect  or 
until  the  words  are  visualized. 

If  the  word  is  misspelled  in  the 
recitation,,  the  teacher  should  see  to  it 
that  the  pupils'  attention  be  again  di- 
rected to  that  part  of  the  word  mis- 
spelled until  the  mental  image  of  that 
word  is  clear.  The  custom  of  having 
pupils  rewrite  words  misspelled  is  of 
very  little  value,  if  not  injurious. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
punishing  a  pupil  by  means  of  spelling 
and  this  is  what  the  teacher  is  doing 
when  she  requires  a  student  to  re- 
write the  word  misspelled  fifty  or  one 
hundred  times.  Such  a  method  only 
causes  the  student  to  dislike  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  purpose  of  teaching  is  to 
get  pupils  interested  in  their  studies 
so  that  they  will  study  them  liecause 
they  are  interested. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
correct  pronunciation.  Exact  meaning 
of  words  should  be  required  by  drill 
in  use  in  sentences  by  definition,  by 
synonym  or  perhaps  by  giving  words 
of  opposite  meaning. 

In  teaching  spelling  pupils  must  be 
trained  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 
Far  too  many  common  words  are  in- 
correctly pronounced.  The  teacher 
must  make  sure  that  she  pronounces 
the  word  correctly  if  she  expects  to  do 
effective  teaching  and  hold  the  respect 
of  the  class  she  teaches. 

Teachers  should  keep  a  list  of  mis- 
spelled words.     Every  teacher  should 
have  a  desk  copy  of  the  text  book  used 
in  spelling  and  mark  every  word  mis- 
spelled,    mispronounced     or     needing 
special  attention.     The  teacher  should 
keep  this  text  book  for  her  future  use. 
ALFRED  H.  QUINETTE, 
Teacher,   Commercial   Department, 
High  School,  Duquesne,  Pa. 


NEWS  NOTES 

Ida  B.  Marsh,  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
is  a  newly-elected  teacher  in  the 
Coeur  d'  .Alene,  Idaho,  High  School. 
She  is  to  handle  the  shorthand  work. 

C.  M.  Shafer,  formerly  of  Mt.  Eph- 
raim,  Ohio,  is  now  teaching  in  the 
.Spencerian  Commercial  School  at 
Cleveland. 

Jennie  Davidson  and  W.  H.  Fager- 
stron  are  two  teachers  recently  added 
to  the  stafif  of  the  Mobile,  Alabama, 
High  School.  They  are  employed  in 
the    commercial    department. 


George  F.  Sawyer,  of  Riverside, 
Calif,  has  accepted  a  position  as  head 
of  the  commercial  work  for  the  com- 
ing year  in  the  Glendale  Union  High 
School,   Glendale,  Calif. 

F.  J.  Meier,  recently  of  Mitchell,  S. 
D.,  is  now  employed  in  the  commer- 
cial work  of  the  East  Des  Moines 
High  School. 

R.  J.  Blair  is  a  new  teacher  in  the 
West  High  School,  Milwaukee.  Mr. 
Blair  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Stafti- 
baugh,   Mich.,   High   School. 

Marie  Garnock,  formerly  of  Akeley, 
Minn.,  is  teaching  commercial  branch- 
es in  the  Litchfield  High  School, 
Litchfield,   Minn. 

L.  .\.  Newgard  has  recently  gone 
from  the  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart 
School,  at  Trenton,  to  the  Richmond, 
Ind.,  High  School,  where  he  will  have 
charge  of  the  commercial  work,  and 
120  students  in  penmanship,  following 
Mr.  E.  R.  Helman,  who  recently  died. 

J.  M.  Patterson  and  John  H.  Cooper 
are  two  new  teachers  on  the  staff  of 
the  Dakota  Business  College  at  Mar- 
go,  N.  D. 

Walter  O.  Siler,  of  Dallas,  Te.xas,  is 
to  teach  this  year  in  the  West  High 
School,  Des  Moines. 

Earl  K.  Wyman,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
has  accepted  an  appointment  to  the 
Public  Schools  of  Charles  City,  la., 
for  the   coming  year. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Kitson,  formerly  of  De- 
fiance, Ohio,  and  recently  of  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y.,  is  now  head  of  the  Business 
Department  of  the  Troy,  N.  Y.,  High 
School.  Mr.  Kitson  is  a  thoroughly 
qualified,  well-rounded  commercial 
teacher  whose  success  in  the  past  de- 
serves his  present  promotion. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Shubert,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  commercial 
work  of  the  Kittanning,  Pa.,  High 
School,  has  been  promoted  to  a  like 
position  in  the  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  High 
School.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Spohn,  of 
Nunda,  N.  Y.,  and  recently  of  the 
Zanerian,  succeeds  Mr.  Shubert  in 
Kitanning. 

Federation  Music 

The  Kearney,  Nelir.,  State  Normal 
Orchestra  added  much  to  the  interest 
and  enjoyment  of  the  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Federation  holiday 
time  in  Chicago.  The  orchestra  is 
under  the  direction  of  B.  H.  Patter- 
son, who  directs  the  orchestra  and 
also  has  charge  of  the  commercial 
work  in  the  Normal.  The  music  was 
of  such  nature  as  to  call  forth  ap- 
plause and  warm  commendations  from 
many   who   attended. 
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BUSINESS 

EFFICIENCY 

THOS.  E.  CUPPER,  Inc.  Acct. 
Bingen,  Ga. 


Do  and  Don't 

lust  work  alons  and  lie  content 

And  you'll  win  if  you're  worth  a  cent. 

Xo  hypnotizing  spell  or  magic  stunt 
Can  land  a  fellow  far  up  in  front. 

But  the   real  result  producing  test 

Must  sift  the  worthy  from  the  rest. 

If  money's  tight  and  times  are  hard 

.\nd  ypu  hustle  about  for  meal  and  lard. 

Don't  strike  out   to  plunge-  and   spend 
And  then  argue  and  contend 

The  world  is  cold,  and  hard,  and  rough 
For  all  of  this  is  naught  but  stuff. 


Just  Plain  Advice 

There's   a  prize   in   store   for   each 
That's  not  so  very  hard  to  reach 

Bv  those  who  have  "Git-up"  and  "Git" 
And  a  full  supply  of  bull-dog  grit; 

Who  will  do  about  from  sun  to  sun 
Or  longer  still,  if  needs  be  done. 

Don't  get  out  of  line  and  growl  and  \vhine 
Xor  lounge  around  on  the  boss's  time. 

For  all  of  this  is  not  a  goodly  plan— 

.\nd.  of  course,  may  cause  a  business  jam; 

But  bear  in  mind  that  all  who  choose 
Mav  over-grow  their  present  shoes. 


Wise  and  Otherwise 

Automobiles  and   Flying   Machines 

Are  nice  for  those  who  have  the  means — 
But  not  for  Tom  or  Joe  or  Fred 

Who  work  each  day  for  meat  and  bread; 
Without  a  bank  on  which  to  ch£ck 

'Tis  wrong  to  buy  Autos  "By  heck." 

If  one  should  own  a  modern  home 
With  electric  lights  and  telephone. 

'Twould  be  well  to  have  a  "Cole"  or  "Knight,' 
A  "Hudson-Six"  or  a  "Peerless  White" — 

A  "Baby  Grand."  a  "Ford"  or  "Overland" 
And  ride  about  to  "beat  the  band." 


Peirce  School  is  the  embossed  title 
of  the  fifty-second  year  book  of  that 
famous  institution.  The  school  is  lo- 
cated on  Pine  Street  west  of  Broad. 
Philadelphia,  and  housed  in  a  seven 
story  building  built  especially  for  a 
private  school,  with  conveniences 
rarely  seen  in  a  commercial  college. 
The  assembly  hall,  dining  room,  gym- 
nasium and  library  are  features  of 
equipment  quite  exceptional  all  under 
one  roof  and  management  of  a  private 
commercial  school.  It  enjoyed  an  en- 
rollment of  nearly  two  thousand  stu- 
dents the  past  year,  and  upwards  of 
forty  are  found  on  the  faculty.  Mr. 
L.  B.  Moffett  is  the  Director,  and  Mr. 
R.  S.  Collins  is  the  expert  penman. 


Middletown.  O..  is  making  great 
pro.gress  in  Commercial  education  in 
llie  high  school.  Two-fifths  of  the  en- 
t  re  number  of  students  in  that  school 
(four  hundred  and  seventy-five)  are 
taking  commercial  work.  The  com- 
mercial course  was  recently  revised 
and  strengthened,  requiring  the  ser- 
vice of  two  new  teachers,  W\  S. 
Spangler,  formerlv  of  Jacobs  Business 
College,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Miss  Fern 
Douglas,  formerly  of  Wellington, 
Ohio.  The  head  of  the  department  is 
C.  W.  Hollingsworth.  of  Earlham  Col- 
lege. The  penmanship  work  is  hand- 
led by  R.  W.  Carr.  who  also  super- 
vises writing  in  the  grades. 


REMINGTON     TYPEWRITER 

COMPANY  OCCUPIES  NEW 

BUILDING 

The  Remington  Typewriter  Com- 
pany has  moved  to  its  spacious  new 
building  at  374  Broadway,  corner  of 
White  Street.  The  moving  was  com- 
pleted on  Monday,  January  22nd.  Ten 
days  previously,  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  January  12th,  the  building 
was  dedicated  in  a  great  big  enter- 
tainment on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
new  edifice,  w'hich  w-as  attended  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  nearly  500  of 
the  Xew  York  employees  of  the  Rem- 
ington Typewriter  Company. 

The  building  is  six  stories  in  height, 
of  imposing  appearance,  and  is  thor- 
oughly modern  in  every  detail  of  con- 
struction. Sound  proof  walls,  scien- 
tific lighting  and  ventilating  methods, 
and  welfare  lunch  and  rest  rooms  for 
the  w^omen  employees  are  among  the 
interesting  features.  For  convenience 
in  the  transaction  of  business  the  new 
building  must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated, and  a  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  all  of  our  readers  to  visit 
the  new  Remington  home  and  look  it 
over  from  cellar  to  garret. 

The  old  address  of  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company  at  327  Broad- 
way has  been  occupied  for  nearly  30 
years  and  is  one  of  the  familiar  land- 
marks in  that  section  of  the  cit\-. 

The  original  company  occupied  only 
the  ground  floor  and  basement  at  327 
Broadway,  but  one  expansion  after 
another  followed,  until  at  the  time  of 
their  moving,  they  occupied  a  total  of 
17  floors  at  325-327-329  and  331  Broad- 
way. Even  at  that  the  space  available 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  transaction 
of  the  Remington  business,  and  the 
new  Remington  building,  has  nearly 
double  the  total  floor  space  of  the  old 
Remington  quarters,  and  yet  even 
these  facilities  are  not  greater  than 
have  become  necessary  through  the 
steady  expansion  of  the  Remington 
business. 
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NEWS  NOTES 

W.  A.  Botts,  who  has  been  teaching 
penmanship  and  commercial  subjects 
in  Wichita,  Kansas,  Business  College 
for  quite  a  number  of  years,  has  re- 
cently accepted  a  position  as  artist 
with  the  Wichita  Mapping  and  Engin- 
eering Co.  A  specimen  containing  a 
combination  of  lettering,  ornamental 
penmanship  and  pen  drawing  has  been 
received  from  Mr.  Botts,  indicating 
that  he  is  gradually  climbing  up  in 
penmanship  and  drawing. 


Wm.  D.  Schmale  teaches  almost  all 
the  penmanship  classes  in  the  Drake 
College.  Newark.  N.  J.  He  writes  a 
very  smooth  business  hand. 


In  a  recent  letter  from  F.  A.  Far- 
mer. President  of  The  National  Busi- 
ness College.  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  he 
reports  that  their  institution  is  mak- 
ing great  progress.  Mr.  T.  H.  Gatlin 
has  charge  of  Salesmanship,  Penman- 
ship and  Bookkeeping,  and  Miss  Lu- 
vada  Milner  has  charge  of  the  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting  department. 
Mr.  Cozzens  and  Mr.  Baker  are  the 
field   men. 


D.  L.  Musselman,  President  of  the 
famous  Gem  City  Business  College, 
Quincy.  Illinois,  writes  us  as  follows: 
"We  have  a  very  fine  school  this  year, 
one  of  the  largest  in  our  history." 
This  institution  has  been  in  the  front 
ranks  of  commercial  education  for 
nianv  vears. 


,\n  attractive  diploma  circular  is 
hereby  acknowledged  from  the  How- 
ard &  Brown,  Rockland,  Maine,  Com- 
pany. They  do  good  work  and  do  it 
honestly,  and  as  a  consequence  we 
never  hear  complaints  concerning 
their  dealines  or  work. 


"-A  Start  at  Standardizing  Commer- 
cial Courses"  is  the  title  of  a  thirty- 
two  page  booklet  published  by  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration. It  is  the  product  of  President 
Slinker  and  the  Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements made  last  year  toward 
uniformity  of  a  course  in  Bookkeep- 
ing, Stenography  and  English.  It  is 
a  commendable  effort  in  the  right 
direction.  Any  one  interested  should 
apply  to  Clay  D.  Slinker,  Principal  of 
the  Commercial  High  School,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  or  Otis  L.  Trenary, 
Kenosha.  Wis.,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Federation.  It  contains  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  material  and  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  commercial  school  pro- 
prietors, principals,  and  teachers. 


"Efficiency"  is  the  title  of  an  attrac- 
tive and  interesting  booklet  published 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Huntsinger  Busi- 
ness  School,   Hartford,   Conn, 


R.  C.  Evely.  who  completed  a  course 
in  penmanship  in  the  Zanerian  College 
last  year,  has  succeeded  in  giving  ex- 
cellent satisfaction  as  teacher  of  pen- 
manship in  the  PuIjHc  Schools  of 
Laurium,  Mich.  Evely  is  a  hard-work- 
ing, deserving  young  man. 


.\dvertising  literature  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  following:  The  P!i 
ographic  Institute  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  The  Ni.xon-Clay  Business 
College,  Austin,  Texas;  Metropolitan 
Text  Book  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Butte, 
Mont..  Business  College  Co.;  M.  Scou- 
gale.  Weatherford,  Texas;  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Business  College,  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  Lyons  &  Carnahan.  Chicago.  111.; 
C.  A.  Faust,  Chicago,  111.;  Simerian 
Business  Training  School,  Marion, 
111. I  Heald's  Business  College,  Fresno, 
Calif.;  Eastman-Gaines  School,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.;  The  H.  M.  Rowe 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Astoria,  Ore., 
Business  College;  Utica,  N.  Y.,  School 
of  Commerce;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Com- 
mercial College;  The  Lawrence.  Kan- 
sas, Business  College;  The  National 
Business  College,  Fort  Worth  and 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Dieterich.  the  all-round 
good  fellow  and  skillful  business  pen- 
man, and  who  for  some  time  past  has 
been  teaching  penmanship  and  com- 
mercial subjects  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Miami-Jacobs  Business  College.  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 


Mr.  M.  D.  Anthony,  a  specialist  in 
penmanship,  is  teaching  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  College,  New  Winsor,  Md.  An- 
thony is  a  good  fellow,  a  good  pen- 
man and  a  good  teacher. 


Preparedness  in  Penmanship 


In  this  day  of  preparation  you  need  the  very  best 
penmanship  guide  obtainable.  The  BLTSINESS 
EDUC.\TOR  is  just  the  thing  you  need.  Every 
one  of  your  students  should  follow  the  practical 
and  beautiful  copies  and  pointed  instructions  ap- 
pearing in   each   number. 

"I  am  pleased  to  report  a  very  successful  school 
year  and  assure  you  that  what  success  I  have  had 
in  teaching  penmanship  was  largely  due  to  the  aid 
received  from  the  B.  E." — C.  N.  Hater .  Pciimnii. 
Tnbin  College,  pert  Dudgc.  lozna. 

"Every  progressive  penmanship  teacher  should 
strive  to  place  the  B.  E.  in  the  hands  of  its  pupils; 
the  interest  of  the  students  will  be  quickened,  and 
results  obtained  will  be  better  than  ever  before 
by  many  per  cent." — Harry  E.  Carrier,  Teaeher  of 
f'etiiiiaiishi/'.  East  High  Seluml  of  Coniineree.  Cleve- 
land,  niiio. 


"In  my  penmanship  class  I  have  found  the 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  acts  as  a  stimulant; 
creates  friendly  competition;  arouses  enthusiasms, 
and  guides  the  student  safety  to  a  fine  and  crac- 
lical  handwriting." — W.  B.  Mahaffey.  Penmansltif' 
Teacher.  Goldey  College,  Wihniitgion.  Del. 

Give  the  B.  E.  a  good  trial  in  your  penmanship 
classes  and  you  will  raise  the  standard  from  10% 
to  .50% — we  guarantee  that.  .\s  a  creator  of  en- 
tliusiasm  among  students  and  a  stimulator  of  vig- 
orous, results-getting  practice  in  penmanship,  the 
B.  E.  has  no  equal.  Students  look  forward  to  its 
monthly  visits  with  eager  anticipation,  for  they 
know  it  contains  what  they  like  in  penmanship,  as 
well  as  what  they  need  to  become  good  business 
writers — and  they  are  not  disappointed. 

Eor   dull    rates    address. 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY, 

Penmanship  Specialists  Columbus,  Ohio 
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A  Knight  of  The  Road 

The  Story  of  a  Modern  Highwayman 

By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 


THE  MORNING  AFTER 

The  morning  sun  rose  brightly  on  a 
wet  and  shining  world.  Millions  of 
rain  drops  on  tree- 
leaf  and  shrub  and 
grape  vine  and  rose 
bush  were  in  an  iii- 
stant  transformed  by 
the  magic  glow  of  the 
day  got  into  radiant 
diamonds  that  spark- 
led and  scintillated 
with  each  breath  of 
the  morning  breeze. 
And  into  this  scene  of  summer  loveli- 
ness came  Steve  Knight;  no  longer  a 
store  clothes  book  agent  but  a  hay- 
maker in  a  check  shirt  and  pair  of 
drilling  overalls,  rather  too  large  for 
his  sinewy  but  lank  form,  for  they 
had  belonged  to  the  late  Thomas 
Granger  now  in  a  land  free,  let  us 
hope,  from  the  labor  troubles  which 
were  vexing  his  widow.  Young  Ben 
already  had  the  horses  hitched  to  the 
"Buckeye"  mowing  machine  and  soon 
its  metallic  chatter  mingled  with  the 
rollicking  song  of  gay  bob-o-link, 
meadow  lark  and  blackbird  as  the 
ripened  grass  fell  a  smooth  carpet 
behind   the   lively  horses. 

By  ten  o'clock  as  much  grass  was 
down  as  could  be  cared  for,  and 
Knight  drove  the  horses  up  to  the 
barn  to  be  met  by  an  anxious  and 
excited  girl  and  older  woman  and  a 
bare  armed  Swedish  girl  whose  faces 
all  spelled  trouble. 

"Oh  Mr.  Knight!  You  must  go 
away  from  here  right  off!  Don't 
waste  a  minue!  Cole  Dyckman  and 
his  gang  are  coming  up  the  road  and 
they  will  half  kill  you  if  they  find  you* 
working  for  us!  Oh,  dear!  I  know 
there'll  be  awful  trouble!" 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  lady,  "they're  a 
mean  low  down  lot  and  that  Cole  is 
a  brute  and  likes  to  fight.  You'd  bet- 
ter slip  into  the  house  and  change 
your  clothes  and  go  out  the  back  way 
and  I'll  come  down  to  the  tavern  at 
the  village  tonight  and  pay  you  for 
what  you've  done.  I  don't  want  you 
to  get  beaten  up  by  those  brutes." 
"Well,  now,  Mrs.  Granger,  ma'am," 
said  Steve,  as  he  let  the  horses  loose 
into  the  barn  yard  and  himself  sat 
down  on  a  rude  bench  under  a  shade 
tree,  under  which  stood  the  farm 
grindstone,  and  wiped  his  brow  with 
the  back  of  his  hand.  "Let's  not  get 
excited  till  we  see  if  there's  going  to 
be  any  real  trouble.  Trouble's  my 
middle  name,  anyway,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve these  walking  delegates  will 
beat  me  up  much.  You  know  I  won 
a  half  mile  running  race  on  the  high 
school  team  at  Rockland  once  and 
besides  I'd  look  better  after  my  face 
has  been  hammered  out  a  little 
wouldn't  I,  Tillie?"  and  Tillie,  the 
Swede,  answered,  "Tee-hee!  Ay  tank 
you    fonny   man,    Tee-hee-!"     "Right 


you  are,  Tillie,  I'm  a  regular  circus 
clown.  Besides,  madam,  I  would  not 
trust  you  to  show  up  with  the  $29,000 
1  expect  to  receive  for  what  I've  done 
already;  and  going  out  the  back  way 
and  leaving  you  women  to  cruelly 
treat  those  gentle  strikers  somehow 
don't  appeal  to  me.  No,  ladies  and 
young  Ben,  it  does  not!  Shall  a  vet- 
eran who  fought  under  Lydia  Pink- 
ham  at  Bunker  Hill;  under  General 
Grant  at  Waterloo  and  under  Wash- 
ington, who  couldn't  lie  any  more 
than  I  can,  at  Gettysburg,  and  who 
bears  upon  his  aged  and  infirm  body 
the  scars  of  many  an  honorable  lick- 
ing received  from  his  loving  mother, 
shall  such  a  man  depart  by  the  back 
dooi'  route?  Nay,  ladies  and  gentle- 
man,"— with  a  sweeping  bow — "When 
1  depart  from  your  ancestral  halls,  it 
will  be  by  the  front  door  with  colors 
flying  and  the  band  playing:  There'll 
be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To- 
night." 

"Say,  Steve,  was  you,  honest,  in  all 
them  battles?"  said  young  Ben. 

"Surest  thing  you  don't  know,  old 
son!"  was  the  solemn  answer.  "Now 
you  run  and  get  me  that  base  ball  bat 
1  saw  standing  in  the  corner  of  the 
woodshed.  I  like  to  pick  my  teeth 
with  a  base  ball  bat  after  a  hearty 
meal  of  such  green  stuff  as  I  see 
coming  up  the  lane." 

The  women  half  laughing  and  de- 
cidedly frightened,  saw  approaching 
a  hard  looking  procession,  if  such  it 
might  be  called,  for  .it  straggled  too 
much  for  a  really  set  procession.  In 
front  lumbered  the  leader.  Cole  Dyck- 
man, a  burly,  powerful  young  man  of 
a  little  over  twenty.  A  surly  looking 
lirute  with  lowering  brows,  very  small 
pig-like  eyes  that  gleamed  cruelly  out 
of  his  red  and  sullen  face.  Dirty  and 
unkempt  was  he,  shirt  open  over  a 
hairy  chest,  sleeves  rolled  up  high 
above  brawny  arms,  broad  shoulders 
and  fists  like  hams.  The  others  of 
the  visiting  delegation  comprised  a 
rat  faced  little  Italian  youth,  with 
black  matted  hair  plastered  close  to 
his  retreating  monkey-like  skull,  deep 
olive  complexion,  and  wicked  snaky 
eyes.  \  red  headed  Irishman,  freck- 
led of  face  with  black  snag-like  teeth 
and  lips  tobacco  stained  from  the 
quid  he  chewed  incessantly,  as  a  cow 
masticates  her  food.  A  negro,  low 
and  squat  with  a  hunch  back  and  long 
gorilla  like  arms,  and  a  tall  lumbering 
Polish  lad  with  vacant  stare  in  his 
China  blue  inflamed  eyes.  Indeed  a 
sinister  quintette,  and  all  bore  the 
marks  of  careless  living,  to  say  the 
least,  for  they  had  just  come  from 
one  of  the  low  doggeries  where  cheap 
beer  and  whiskey  were  dealt  out  to 
the  natives  from  a  kitchen  bar  room. 
.\  keen  glance  from  Steve  Knight's 
eyes  sized  up  the  delegation  as  he 
slouched  forward  with  apparent  ease 
and  drew  his  feet  well  back  under  the 


rude  bench  on  which  he  was  seated, 
and  with  legs  well  spread  apart, 
crouched,  his  hands  on  his  knees  to 
all  appearance  careless,  but  really  in 
the  tense  attitude  of  the  foot  ball 
tackle,  head  bent  forward,  eyes  a  little 
lifted,  and  the  full  power  of  the  body 
posed  on  the  balls  of  the  feet,  ready 
to  spring  at  the  signal  whistle.  Up 
the  lane  came  the  rebel  tread.  Cole 
D3-ckman  striding  ahead,  and  halted 
a  few  steps  in  front  of  the  apparently 
indifferent  Steve  Knight,  and  then 
followed  a  dialogue  something  like 
the  following: 

Dyckman:  "Say,  you,  what  yer 
doin'    round    here?" 

Steve:  "It  does  not  require  a  tele- 
scope, for  a  man  of  your  high  order 
of  intelligence,  to  see  that  I  am  sit- 
ting here  taking  the  morning  air. 
Have  you  any  objections?" 

Dyckman:  "Oh,  you  think  you're 
mighty  smart,  don't  you?" 

Steve:  "I'm  the  man  that  put  the 
smart  in  smartness." 

Dyckman:  "You  come  up  here, 
you  city  men,  to  take  the  bread  out 
of  the  mouths  of  us  laboring  men." 

Steve:  "You  don't  any  of  you  look 
as  if  you  cared  much  about  laboring 
or  bread  either.  Rum  and  tobacco 
would  be  more  in  your  line,  I  should 
think  by  the  looks." 

Dyckman:  "Do  you  know  what  we 
are   going  to   do   to  you?" 

Steve:  "No,  but  I  am  just  out  of 
school,  and  anxious  to  learn;  perhaps 
I   can  coax  you  to  tell  me." 

Dyckman:  "Don't  get  gay,  young 
feller.  If  you  ain't  out  of  here  inside 
of  ten  minutes  you  will  be  the  worst 
licked  man  there  is  in  this  whole 
county." 

Steve:  "Well,  now,  you  wouldn't 
think  it  to  look  at  me.  would  you? 
Who's  going  to  do  all  this  licking?" 

Dyckman:  "I'm  a-goin'  to  do  it, 
and  don't  you  forget  it.  If  you  don't 
get  out  of  her,  and  get  out  of  here 
mighty  quick  I'll  hammer  'Hades  out 
of  you'." — only  he  used  a  shorter 
word  than  Hades. 

Steve:  "But  what  would  I  be  doing 
all  the  time  you  were  hammering? 
Why  wouldn't  I  get  up  and  run 
away?" 

Dyckman:  "Don't  get  gay.  Will 
you  get  out  of  here  and  keep  out  of 
here?" 

Steve:  "Well,  now,  come  to  think 
of  it.  I  don't  believe  I  will.  This  seems 
like  a  pretty  good  country  to  me,  and 
as  long  as  you  fellows  ain't  going  to 
do  this  work  I  don't  see  why  I 
shouldn't  dig  in  and  help  these  women 
.get  the  hay.  No.  I  don't  think  I'll 
get  out  of  here  until  I  get  good  and 
ready.  Now  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?" 

"I'm  going  to  do  this  about  it,"  and 
the  powerful  right  arm  swung  for 
Steve's  head  in  a  vicious  blow  which 
would  have  put  him  out  of  business 
had  it  landed  at  its  destination  but  it 
didn't,  for,  ducking  his  head  forward, 
six  feet  of  Maine  sinewy  lankness, 
sprang  in  the  full  cat  like  leap  of  the 
foot  ball  player.  The  long  arms 
wrapped  themselves  around  the  legs 
of  Dyckman,  just  below  the  knees, 
and  with  the  powerful  jerk  of  the  foot- 
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ball  tackle  laid  him  on  his  Ijack  with 
a  tremendous  thump  that  almost  jerk- 
ed his  head  off,  and  in  less  time  by  far 
than  I  am  telling  it  Steve  was  on  his 
feet  standing  back  against  the  shade 
tree  and  carelessly  swinging  in  his 
long  arms  the  heavy  base  ball  bat 
which  young  Ben  had  brought  out 
from  the  woodshed  just  before  the 
coming  of  the  gang.  The  followers 
of  the  rustic  Goliath  of  Gath  were 
stunned,  for  a  moment,  at  the  fall  of 
their  leader,  whom  they  had  deemed 
invincible.  They  had  not  expected  to 
do  any  fighting  themselves,  but  an- 
ticipated a  joyous  time  kicking  the 
new  comer  around  after  Dyckman  had 
knocked  him  down  if  he  did  not  get 
up  and  run  away,  and  now  Dyckman 
slowly  stumbled  to  his  feet  rubbing 
the  back  of  his  almost  dislocated  neck, 
and  glancing  doubtfully  at  the  sinewy 
young  man  who  was  swinging  the 
base  ball  bat  carelessly  to  and  fro. 

"Now  dear  sir  and  brothers,"  said 
the  Yankee,  addressing  the  hesitating 
crowd,  "that's  just  a  little  sample  of 
foot  ball,  just  a  common  every  day 
low-tackle  such  as  we  use  in  gentle 
practice,  when  we  are  not  really  try- 
ing to  show  what  we  can  do.  I  can 
do  much  better  than  that  in  a  rough 
and  tumbles  crimmage  where  I  use 
my  head  and  elbows  and  brass 
knuckles,  and  my  nose  guard,  and  my 
knee  pads,  but  I  am  just  as  good  at 
base  ball  as  I  am  at  foot  ball,  and  I 
have  often  made  a  home  run  over  the 
left  field  fence  on  either  a  low  ball  or 
a  high  one,"  and  he  swished  the  pow- 
erful base  ball  bat  through  the  air 
menacingly.  "May  be  you  would  like 
to  have  me  show  you  how  ]  hit  a 
high  ball  or  a  low  ball  before  mi.xing 
up  in  a  little  foot  ball  practice  with 
you?  If  you  would,  move  up  a  little 
nearer,  and  I  will  give  you  a  demon- 
stration." 

.\nd  just  then  there  came  an  inter- 
ruption: Three  bicyclists  came  up  the 
lane,  dismounted  and  strolled  in 
through  the  gate.  Taking-  in  the  situ- 
ation at  a  single  glance  they  came 
forward  and  ranged  themselves  be- 
side Steve  and  in  front  of  the  three 
women  and  small  boy.  One  was  a  tall 
sallow  comple.xioned  round  shoulder- 
ed youth  with  eagle  nose,  overhanging 
brows  and  keen  grey  eyes  which 
looked  out  under  bushy  eyelashes  as 
they  had  often  glanced  along  a  rifle 
barrel  in  his  Tennessee  mountain 
home.  "Hello,  Tennessee!"  said 
Steve.  "You  are  just  in  season  for 
the  picnic."  The  second  of  the  trio 
was  slight  of  frame  with  dark  hair, 
soft  of  voice,  but  with  a  dangerous 
look  in  his  coal  black  eyes,  and  to 
heighten  the  effect  he  had  drawn  from 
his  pocket  a  wicked  looking  knife 
with  a  blade  nearly  four  inches  long, 
and  was  whittling  a  stick,  meanwhile 
looking  with  appraising  eyes  upon  the 
Iiesitating  attacking  party.  "Hello, 
Te.xas!  and  you  too  have  come  to  our 
(  )ld  Home  gathering?  Welcome  to 
our  village."  The  third  of  the  party 
was  slender  and  tall  and  looked  with 
approving  glance  upon  the  warlike 
demonstration  as  he  drawled:  ".\h, 
Steven,  dear  boy,  has  this  committee 
been     chosen     to     receive     our     little 


party?"  "Yes.  they  have  1]een  im- 
patiently awaiting"  your  coming,  dear 
'Idiot.'  and  the  festivities  will  begin 
as  soon  as  our  brothers  are  ready." 
But  our  brothers  were  not  ready,  in 
fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  have 
cared  to  encounter  the  swinging  base 
ball  bat  in  the  hands  of  Steve  alone, 
and  certainly  there  w'ere  signs  of  fear 
when  he  was  reinforced  by  the  new- 
comers, and  the  line  wavered  and  fell 
backwards  and  Knight  said:  "Now, 
gentlemen,  let  us  understand  one  an- 
other. You  have  struck  on  this  job. 
You  went  off  in  the  meanest  kind  of 
a  way  possible,  and  3'ou  left  this  hay 
to  spoil,  and  you  went  back  on  your 
bargain  after  you  had  got  part  of 
your  money,  too.  Now  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  just  exactly  what  I  think 
of  you,  the  whole  lot  of  you,  but  it 
would  not  sound  well,  and  as  an  ac- 
count of  this  pleasant  gathering  will 
no  doubt  appear  in  the  New  York 
papers.  I'll  not  e.xpress  my  opinion  but 
simply  advise  you  to  get  to  Halifa.x 
out  of  here,  and  not  come  back  again, 
for  these  three  gentlemen  are  going 
to  remain  with  me  until  we  get  in 
this  hay,  and  that  will  be  several  days; 
two  of  them  have  notches  on  their 
guns  already  for  men  they  have  sent 
to  their  long  homes  and  they  would 
be  glad  to  add  to  their  string,  so  if 
5'ou  desire  to  remain  in  this  "Land  of 
the  Free,  and  Home  of  the  Brave"  I 
would  strongly  advise  you  to  go  away 
from  here,  and  not  return  until  you 
are  in  a  more  genial  mood."  They 
went  away  from  there  and  Steve 
Knight  and  the  two  recruits  from 
Poughkeepsie  stayed  a  week  and  cut 
the  widow's  hay  and  stored  it  in  the 
barns,  and  had  the  joUiest  kind  of  a 
time,  for  the  girl  could  play  the  organ 
and  they  sang  college  songs:  "Way 
Down  Upon  the  Swanee  River,"  and 
"Old  Black  Joe,"  and  "My  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home,"  and  "Nellie  Was  a 
Lady."  "Buffalo  Gals  Come  Out  To- 
night," and  goodness  knows  what  af- 
ter the  day's  works  were  over. 

It  was  indeed  a  joyous  arcadian  ex- 
istence, but  as  the  French  say,  "It 
was  glorious  but  it  was  not  war,"  and 
soon  there  came  from  the  firm  of 
C.  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  a 
terse  letter  saying.  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter? Why  no  orders"  for  Steve  Knight 
had  given  his  undivided  attention  to 
haying,  and  left  "The  Personal  Me- 
moirs of  LI.  S.  Grant."  two  volumes, 
price  $7.00  and  up,  to  languish  in  the 
sample  case.  However,  the  haying 
was  done,  or  so  nearlv  so  that  another 
day  finished  it,  and  then  each,  with  a 
comfortable  sum  of  money  in  his 
pocket,  for -the  widow  insisted  on  pay- 
ing them  well  for  their  generous  ser- 
vice, the  Idiot,  Tennessee,  and  Texas 
went  back  to  school  again,  and  Steve 
had  a  clean  shave  and  a  hair  cut,  and 
resumed  his  active  canvass  of  the  sub- 
urban districts  of  the  town  of  \^'^est- 
vale. 

It  was  a  regretful  parting,  for  the 
boys  had  enjoyed  the  happy  interlude 
from  school  life  and  bookagency,  and 
they  were  followed  by  the  good  wish- 
es of  the  wiry  little  widow,  the  re- 
gretful glances  of  the  dark  eyed 
daughter,  the  tears  of  the  flaxen  hair- 


ed Swede  girl,  Tillie,  who  had  never 
had  so  jolly  a  time  in  all  her  un- 
eventful life,  and  the  mute  adoration 
of  the  red-headed,  freckled-face  boy, 
Ben,  who  had  raised  the  strangers  to 
the  nth  power  of  glory,  because  of 
numerous  tales  of  the  Tennessee 
mountain  moonshiners,  revenue 
agents,  wild  cats  and  feuds,  together 
with  weird  legends  of  the  Great  Stak- 
ed Plains  of  Texas,  covering  encoun- 
ters with  horse  thieves,  neck-tie  par- 
ties for  those  same,  exploits  of  Texas 
rangers,  bowie  knife  fights,  and  gun 
play  galore,  with  an  occasional  adven- 
ture on  the  storm  tossed  waters  of 
Penobscot  Bay,  or  a  fight  with  a  mad 
bull  moose  in  the  wilds  of  Aroostook 
county  from  Steve,  and  a  mild  contri- 
bution of  Captain  Kidd's  buried  treas- 
ure, and  encounters  with  sharks,  giant 
swordfish,  whales,  and  heroic  tales  of 
the  rescue  of  ship  wrecked  mariners 
along  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod.  from  the 
Idiot.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  these 
tales  were  more  picturesque  than 
truthful,  but  they  filled  the  youthful 
breast  of  young  Ben,  and  possilily  oth- 
ers of  the  family  with  a  longing  for  a 
more  adventurous  life  than  w-as  fur- 
nished by  the  quiet  village  of  West- 
vale. 

Steve  went  on  with  the  canvass  of 
the  rural  districts  of  Westvale  and  the 
story  of  his  adventures  at  the  Granger 
farm,  which  had  been  spread  grape 
vine  route  to  the  uttermost  confines 
of  the  town,  made  him  a  welcome  vis- 
itor, and  sold  some  books,  for  he  sent 
in  a  very  respectable  rural  subscrip- 
tion  list   from   his   territory. 

The  book  had  proved  a  tremendous 
seller,  and  an  army  of  agents  had  been 
enlisted.  As  in  all  armies,  many  of 
these  enlisted  agents  were  poor  sol- 
diers, and  dropped  by  the  wayside 
early,  and  Steve,  regarded  as  a  very 
promising  beginner,  was  sent  here  and 
there  to  take  the  place  of  some  fallen 
agent,  for  not  every  man  can  sell  even 
a  good  thing.  I've  seen  highly  edu- 
cated men  who  could  keep  a  fine  set 
of  books,  men  who  could  take  a 
speech  in  shorthand,  men  who  could 
write  an  essay  for  the  .\tlantic 
Monthly,  or  deliver,  a  lecture  on  The 
Whyness  of  the  Wherefore  to  an  as- 
semblage of  blue  stockings,  and  yet 
who  could  not  have  sold  ice  cold  lem- 
onade to  a  caravan  of  millionaires  in 
the  desert  of  Sahara,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  dryest  place  on  earth.  Steve 
could  not  keep  books  nor  write  short- 
hand, but  he  could  sell  books,  and  a 
man  that  can  sell  books  and  keep 
good   natured  can   sell   anything. 

Thanksgiving  time  found  Steve  in 
Massachusetts,  where  he  had  been 
sent  to  take  the  place  of  some  delin- 
Quent,  and  he  decided  to  go  home  to 
Rockland,  and  astonish  the  natives. 
His  home-coming  was  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  Roman  Triumph,  for 
.Steve  had  gone  away  with  misgivings, 
and  it  had  been  freely  predicted  in  his 
native  town  that  he  would  prove  any- 
thing but  a  success,  and  his  father  was 
throwing  away  money  to  send  him  to 
Inisiness"  college.  When  Stephen 
Knight,  book  agent,  returned  to  Rock- 
land, it  was  in  a  suit  of  Boston 
clothes,  the  like  of  which  had  seldom 
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been  seen  in  that  part  of  the  pine  tree 
state.  Finely  dressed,  self-confident 
and  alert,  it  was  a  very  different  Steve 
that  left  the  train  and  went  happily  to 
his  home,  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  in  his  pocket  book.  A  tumul- 
tous welcome  awaited  him  from  all 
the  youngsters  and  dogs  of  Rockland, 
and  a  more  quiet,  but  equaly  affec- 
tionate greeting  from  the  family.  New 
lingland  families  never  go  into  rap- 
tures over  well  loved  tnembers,  but 
the  afifection  is  there  just  as  deep  and 
sincere.  Steve  took  part  in  the 
Thanksgiving  day  football  game,  and 
showed  that  he  had  not  lost  any  of  his 
driving  power  during  the  year's  ab- 
sence, but  the  monotony  of  the  village 
life  soon  palled  upon  him,  and  again 
he  found  himself  in  the  ranks,  work- 
ing for  C.  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  with 
whom  he  continued  for  the  next  two 
years,  for  the  firm  of  C.  L.  Webster 
&  Co.,  inspired  by  the  monumental 
success  of  the  "Memoirs"  of  the  silent 
soldier  began  publishing  the  memoirs 
of  pretty  much  everybody  else  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Civil 
War.  They  gave  the  public  Sherman, 
and  Sheridan,  and  McLellan,  and  I 
don't  know  who  else.  But  the  public 
was  not  eager  for  any  more  Civil  War 
"Memoirs."  There  were  plenty  of 
memoirs  of  the  Civil  War  in  every 
grave  yard,  where  a  little  flag  on  May 
:!0  told  the  resting  place  of  a  soldier. 
Personal  Memoirs  were  in  every  fam- 
ily parlor;  portraits  Iiadly  done  in  oil. 


crayon  or  water  color,  of  young  men, 
and  old  men,  and  middle  aged  men  in 
uniform,  and  the  date  of  the  death 
could  be  found  under  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  in  the  big  familj^  Bible 
which  was  then  to  be  found  on  the 
marble  top  center  table  in  every  par- 
lor, used  as  the  safest  hiding  place  for 
greenbacks,  bonds,  and  other  paper 
valuables.  Nobody  ever  opened  it  un- 
less it  might  be  to  register  a  birth,  a 
death,  or  a  marriage. 

The  books  didn't  sell.  The  agents 
couldn't  sell  theni.  Couldn't  give 
them  away,  most  of  them,  and  those 
.$3. .50  books  could  soon  be  picked  up 
for  .50  cents  in  any  second  hand  book 
store,  and  just  about  that  time  Steve 
Knight  got  tired  of  the  business,  and 
in  Syracuse,  New  York,  where  he  was 
vainly  trying  to  persuade  a  long  suf- 
fering people  to  purchase  the  life  of 
somebody  or  other,  he  :net  Sam  Cur- 
tice, a  forty  horse  power  Life  Insur- 
ance agent  with  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero,  Demosthenes,  Patrick  Henry, 
and  Susan  B.  Anthony  combined  with 
the  cunning  of  Machiavelli,  and  the 
smoothness  of  John  D.  Rockerfeler, 
and  Steve  Knight  gave  up  on  branch 
of  highwaymanship  to  enter  the  even 
more  deadly  and  devastating  field  of 
Life  Insurance. 


TEN    DAYS    IN    GEORGIA 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  January 
til, It  \\  c  liasked  in  springtime  tempera- 


ture and  soaked  in  winter  showers  in 
Southern  Georgia.  They  say  Georgia 
is  "dry"  but  Aqua  fortes  was  on  tap 
from  above.  Indeed,  Georgia  was  the 
wettest  drj'  territory  we  ever  sat  foot 
upon.  But  in  spite  of  the  wet  spell 
we  encouniered,  which  was  almost  as 
unusual  as  the  flood  in  Ohio  three 
years  ago,  the  climate,  soil,  and  peo- 
ple looked  good  and  v.  ere  generous 
and  kind,  as  only  Southerners  know 
how  to  be. 

But  the  purport  of  all  this  Georgia 
wet  and  dry  issue  is  to  give  us  an 
e.xcuse  to  say  that  whether  we  men 
like  it  or  lump  it,  the  whole  country 
is  going  dry  before  many  years,  and 
for  suffrage,  too,  as  sure  as  the  B.  E. 
is  costing.more  than  ever  before,  and 
worth  more,  too.  And  so  the  coun- 
try will  be  worth  more  when  saloons 
are  replaced  by  social  centers  not  less 
social  than  the  saloon  let  us  hope 
more  sober  yet  quite  as  jolly,  and  b\' 
women  who  vote  more  and  gossip  and 
gad  less. 

So  here's  to  the  wet  and  dry  and 
suffragette  issues;  may  water  and 
women  reign  and  man  continue  to 
receive  them  with  open  mouths  and 
arms  and  thus  freshen  and  replenish 
the  earth.  In  the  meantime,  some 
customs  and  opinions  will  need  to  be 
reconstructed  and  reformed,  but  each 
day  will  add  to  huiVianity's  interest 
and  happiness,  if  each  lives  largely 
and  n  o  b  1  y  and  serviceably  and 
sociably. 


By  S.   O.   Smith,   High  School  of  Commerce,   Springfield,   Mass.     Mr.    Smith    is    able 

devotes  most  of  his  time  to  teaching. 
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HANDWRITING  IN  OMAHA 

[This  excellent  paper  was  presented  before 
the  Principal's  Forum  of  Omaha,  and  is  here 
presented  because  of  its  frank,  progressive, 
practical,  pedagogic  suggestions  and  discus- 
sions.— Editor.] 

Forum.     Tuesday,  Jan.  9,   1916 
1.     Can  right  writing  habits  be  fixed 
in  the  grades?    2.   What  we  are  trying 
to  accompUsh  in  the  various  grades. 
3.    The  use  of  buttons  as  incentives. 

I  feel  honored  and  grateful  for  the 
privilege  of  speaking  before  this  for- 
um at  this  time.  The  eight  minutes 
allotted  me  is  too  short  a  time  to 
cover  properly  the  subjects  assigned, 
but  I  shall  try  to  make  clear  some 
important  points.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons 1  shall  speak  first  on  the  subject 
last  named  on  the  program,  "Can 
right  Writing  Habits  be  Fixed  in  the 
Grades?" 

I  believe  correct  writing  habits  can 
be  fi.xed  in  the  grades  by  properly  cor- 
relating writing  with  arithmetic,  spell- 
ing, language,  and  every  other  sub- 
ject in  school,  especially  in  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  Every 
child  who  is  required  to  do  this  during 
the  last  three  years  of  grade  work 
will  come  from  the  elementary  schools 
with  correct  motor  habits  that  will 
stay  with  him  through  life.  Not  that 
the  style  of  each  letter  formed  will 
remain  the  same,  but  that  healthful 
position,  ease  of  execution,  and  gen- 
eral neatness  will  in  all  probability 
never  be  lost.  Every  child  will,  soon 
after  leaving  the  formal  writing  class- 
es, adapt  to  his  own  use  certain  pe- 
culiarities that  will  distinguish  his 
writing  from  that  of  every  one  else. 

In  the  introduction  to  The  Teaching 
of  Handwriting,  a  book  written  by 
Professor  Freeman  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  edited  by  Suzzalo,  of 
Columbia  University,  we  find  these 
words:  "Tradition  has  dominated  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  as  it  has  no 
other  school  study.  It  has  been  the 
last  of  the  so-called  formal  subjects  to 
be  influenced  by  the  newer  educational 
thought.  *  *  *  The  result  has  been  a 
tardy  development  of  economical  and 
efficient  inethods  of  teaching  children 
to  write."  This  thought  is  also  voiced 
either  directly  or  indirectly  by  such 
psychologists  and  educators  as  Mag- 
nusson,  Thorndyke,  Bryan,  Munster- 
burg,  and  many  others. 

The  foregoing  may  be  true,  but  I 
feel  that  Omaha  teachers  are,  as  a 
whole,  awake  to  the  importance  of 
teaching  writing  in  accordance  with 
modern  ideas.  There  are,  however, 
those  in  nearly  every  school  who  do 
not  sufficiently  appreciate  its  import- 
ance, and  who  not  only  cause  breaks 
in  the  continuous  development  of  writ- 
ing, but  actually  undo  much  that  has 
been  done  to  build  up  correct  writing 
habits  in  the  preceding  grades.  In 
departmental  schools  correlation  is 
likely  to  be  much  neglected,  greatly 
to  the  expense  of  penmanship.  Kirk- 
patrick  in  his  book.  Departmental 
Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools,  re- 
cognizes this  fact  and  says:  "Every 
departmental  teacher,  as  he  is  also  an 
English  teacher,  should  be  very 
watchful    of    and    largely    responsible 


for  all  the  spelling  and  penmanship 
done  in  his  department."  He  even 
suggests  that  five  per  cent  or  more 
be  deducted  for  poor  penmanship  and 
other  errors  on  every  piece  of  depart- 
mental written  work. 

This  discussion  leads  directly  to  the 
consideration  of  What  we  are  trying 
to  Accomplish  in  the  Various  Grades. 

Learning  to  write  is  conditioned 
largely  by  the  stages  of  development 
at  different  ages.  A  child's  ability  to 
make  precise  complex,  rapid  move- 
ments increases  continuously  from  the 
first  year.  It  is  obvious  that  large 
letters  can  be  made  with  less  precision 
as  to  line  qualities  than  small  ones 
without  producing  as  much  departure 
from  letter  form.  It  is  in  the  applica- 
tion of  these  and  other  important 
principals  that  the  system  of  writing 
in  use  in  our  schools,  the  Zaner  sys- 
tem, was  devised. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  these  ideas 
we  insist  that  during  the  first  six 
weeks  of  a  child's  grade  work  all  exer- 
cises be  made  at  the  blackboard  with 
a  whole  arm  swing.  In  beginning  the 
use  of  the  pencil  the  teacher  should 
be  painstaking  and  patient  in  teaching 
position  of  body,  fingers,  pencil  and 
paper,  these  being  of  primary  import- 
ance in  the  lower  grades.  The  only 
letters  that  need  be  attempted  in  the 
First  A  division  are  small  i,  u,  n,  m, 
o.  e,  s,  and  a.  Some  of  our  First  A 
teachers  go  father  than  this  and  teach 
their  pupils  to  write  their  first  names. 
All  work  done  in  the  first  grade  and 
much  of  that  in  the  second  grade 
should  be  carefully  worked  out  at  the 
blackboard  before  attempting  to  do  it 
with  the  pencil. 

In  the  First  classes  the  rest  of  the 
small  letters  and  figures  should  be 
learned,  and  every  child  should  be 
taught  to  write  his  own  name.  All 
first  grade  writing  should  be  with  min- 
imum letters  and  figures  at  least  a  half 
inch  and  with  capital  and  loop  letters 
an  inch  in  height,  as  provided  for  in 
the  ruling  of  our  No.  1  pencil  paper. 

Second  grade  children  should  con- 
tinue to  write  with  the  arm  just  oflf 
the  desk,  making  the  minimum  letters 
and  figures,  and  the  long  letters,  at 
least  three-eighths  and  six-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  height,  respectively,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  ruling  of  our  No.  2 
pencil  paper.  They  may  be  encour- 
aged to  let  the  third  and  fourth  finger 
nails  skate  on  the  paper  provided  they 
have  already  formed  correct  habits  in 
all  written  work.  Pen  and  ink  may  be 
given  those  Second  B  children  whose 
habits  are  well  formed. 

In  the  third  grade  every  child 
should  use  ink.  When  first  placing 
pen  and  ink  in  the  hands  of  little 
folks  much  patience  is  necessary  to 
teach  them  how  to  use  and  care  for 
this  new  equipment.  They  should  be 
helped  to  find  the  little  cushion  mus- 
cle just  in  front  of  the  elbow  and 
shown  individually,  if  necessary,  just 
how  to  use  it.  The  writing  at  this 
time  may  be  erratic  for  a  while.  If  so, 
the  teacher  may  be  alarmed  at  results 
and  insist  on  more  accurate  work,  sac- 
rificing much  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  grades  One  and  Two.     Un- 


der pressure  to  do  neater  work  the 
average  child  will  resort  to  clinched 
finger  action,  make  exceedingly  small 
letters  and  figures,  and  twist  and 
hump  the  body  into  an  unhealthful 
and  inefficient  posture.  This  tendency 
of  some  teachers  to  become  alarmed 
when  the  child's  writing  becomes  er- 
ratic through  application  of  movement 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  her  pupils'  becoming 
good  writers.  The  teacher  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  mere  lack 
of  control  in  applying  arm  movement, 
and  careless  writing,  which  should 
never  be  permitted. 

The  Fourth  grade  teacher  should 
continue  the  work  begun  in  the  third 
grade,  emphasizing  position  and 
movement.  Plainness  in  form  rather 
than  exactness,  and  boldness  instead 
of  timidity,  are  the  essentials  in  the 
fourth  grade. 

If  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
grade  teachers  have  done  their  parts 
well,  children  coining  into  the  fifth 
grade  should  know  how  to  sit  and  use 
the  writing  machinery.  Fifth  and 
sixth  grade  teachers  should  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  correct  position 
and  movement,  insisting  that  they  be 
used  in  all  written  work.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  teach  correct  letter  for- 
mation, and  the  children  shouIH  be 
gradually  led  to  speed  up  in  their  writ- 
ing so  as  to  make  it  serve  its  purpose 
as  a  vehicle  for  carrying  forward  all 
other  studies. 

It  devolves  upon  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  teachers  to  make  good 
all  those  things  that  should  have  been 
accomplished  in  preceding  grades. 
More  time  should  be  spent  in  seeing 
that  all  writing  is  done  rightly  in  these 
grades  than  in  teaching  the  subject. 
Some  one  has  said  that  an  ounce  of 
exaction  is  worth  a  pound  of  injunc- 
tion, and  it  certainly  applies  at  this 
time.  The  real  test  as  to  whether  this 
subject  has  been  taught  successfully 
lies  in  the  ease  alike  in  writing  and 
reading  the  product  under  discussion. 

Now,  as  regards  the  use  of  buttons 
as  incentives  in  the  writing  class.  This 
was  suggested  for  discussion  because 
some  exception  has  been  taken  to  the 
advisability  of  their  use  on  the 
grounds  that  the  giving  of  prizes  is 
unpedagogical.  We  have  searched  in 
vain  through  not  fewer  than  a  dozen 
books  by  oft  quoted  authorities  on 
psychology  and  pedagogy  and  find 
little  that  condemns  such  use  of  but- 
tons or  certificates  as  we  make.  White 
discusses  the  prize  system  at  more 
length  than  any  of  the  others  whose 
works  we  e.xamined,  but  even  he  has 
little  to  say  of  such  a  plan  as  we  use — ■ 
that  of  giving  the  award  to  EVERY 
ONE  who  brings  his  work  up  to  a 
reasonable  degree  of  excellence,  in- 
stead of  giving  it  only  to  the  best  one 
in  the  class. 

It  is  true  that  some  children  have 
been  disappointed  at  not  receiving 
buttons,  just  as  it  is  true  that  tliere  are 
some  who  are  disappointed  at  not  be- 
ing promoted  with  their  classmates  to 
higher  grades.  In  many  cases  of  this 
kind  the  children  who  were  disap- 
pointed   immediately    redoubled    their 
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efforts  and  brought  their  writing  up 
well  by  the  time  of  the  supervisor's 
next  visit  and  were  then  made  happy 
by  receiving  the  little  recognition 
shown  by  the  button.  We  have  known 
of  several  cases  where  cripped  and 
otherwise  deficient  children  have  been 
awarded  buttons  for  excellence  in 
writing  which  have  been  greatly  ap- 
preciated, not  only  by  themselves,  but 
by  the  other  children  as  well.  Teach- 
ers have  said  that  they  were  espec- 
ially glad  of  this  condition  as  these 
children  get  so  little  of  the  pleasures 
enjoyed  by  their  classmates. 

I  ask  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
while  boys  and  girls  like  equally  well 
to  wear  pins  or  medals,  our  writing 
buttons  are  the  only  things  of  this 
kind  being  used  in  our  schools  that 
are  within  the  reach  of  every  child, 
boy  or  girl,  deficient  or  not. 

While  there  may  be  some  just  criti- 
cism of  our  use  of  the  little  awards, 
it  cannot  be  decided  that  much  enthus- 
iasm is  produced  by  their  use,  and  that 
through  this  enthusiasm  more  interest 
in  other  studies  has  been  engendered. 
Since  the  question  of  their  use  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
supervisor  of  writing  and  it  has  now 
been  briefly  presented  to  this  forum 
we  will  say  that  we.  of  course,  favor 
their  use,  else  would  not  use  them. 
But  we  are  open  to  conviction.  If  we 
are  wrong  we  should  appreciate  being 
set  right.  After  all,  it  is  the  boys  and 
girls  whom  we  are  trying  to  serve,  and 
to  them  we  wish  to  give  our  best  ef- 
forts that  they  may  come  to  be  manly 
men  and  womanly  women,  with  high 
motives  and  as  thoroughly  equipped 
for  bearing  life's  burdens  as  it  is  with- 
in our  power  to  help  them  to  be. 

J.  A.  SAVAGE. 


CLEVELAND  AND  THE 
N.  A.  P.  S. 

Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  The 
National  Association  of  Penmanship 
Supervisors,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April 
25,  26,  27,  1917. 

The  above  dates  have  been  definitely 
determined  upon  because  the  work  of 
the  second  semester  is  well  advanced 
and  the  work  accompanying  the  close 
of  the  year  has  not  yet  begun,  thus 
enabling  everybody  to  attend  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  most  mod- 
ern and  efficient  methods  of  teaching 
\\  riting  to  children. 

The  headquarters  will  be  Statlers' 
Hotel,  while  all  meetings  and  exhibits 
will  be  held  at  Spencerian  College. 

The  executive  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  C.  A.  Barnett.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
chairman,  as  well  as  other  officials 
have  labored  hard  to  formulate  a  pro- 
aram  of  unusual  helpfulness  and  in- 
terest, both  educationally  and  socially. 
The  advance  program  contains  the 
names  of  prominent  school  people  of 
Cleveland,  also  the  names  of  people 
of  national  reputation  in  the  penman- 
ship world,  as  well  as  teachers  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the  teaching  of 
penmanship. 

.K%  the  name  of  the  association  im- 
plies, all  systems  of  writing  will  be 
represented  giving  each  and  every  one 


charming  production    by   a   three-score-year   penman 

of   Lettering,   Los  Angeles,   Calif, 


H.    S.    Blanchard,    Coast   College 


Tira 


PAY  FOR  LETTER  WRITERS 


can  eecome  an  expert  correspondent. 
Pav-fascinatintr.    Positions  open  all  the 
,    FRKF    tnfurmati-.n 
intgomery  School,  416  Schwind  Blds.,Dayton,0- 


an  opportunit}-  for  a  richer,  broader 
and  more  liberal  view  concerning  the 
easiest,  most  economic  and  efficient 
method  of  teaching  writing  to  chil- 
dren. Then,  too,  the  treat  of  visiting 
the  Cleveland  schools  and  seeing  the 
children  actually  engaged  in  writing 
is  an  opportunity  no  one  can  afford 
to  miss. 

Publicity    Com. 


I  DO  IT  BY  MAIL! 

Give  me  an  hour  a  day  of  your  spare  time  and  I 
will  give  you  instxuetions  that  will  in  a  short  time 
add  greatly  to  your  earning  capacit>'.  You  can 
LEARN  TO  WRITE  without  going  away  from 
home.     Copy  fresh  from  the  pen  of 

D.  B.  JONES.  R:3. 
Send  for  Circular.  Paducah.  Ky. 

508  Borland  St..  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Happy  New  Year! 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

This  is  to  say  that  I  have  known  Mr.  D.  B.  Jonee 
for  some  time  and  consider  him  one  of  America's  Finest 
Penmen. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  quiet,  unassuming  fellow,  but  as  a 
forceful  and  practical  writer  he  has  but  few  equals.  In 
fact,  his  writing  speaks  for  itself—- it  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  finest  writing  obtainable. 

Any  oerson  desiring  "lessons  by  mail"  in  writing 
will  do  well  to  correspond  with  D.  B.  J.  I  can  recom- 
mend him  and  his  method  of  teaching  writing  most  high- 
ly and  believe  that  any  business  you  may  have  with  him 
will  be  entirely  satisfactory.    Sincerely. 

FRED  BERKMAN. 
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THE  SHORTEST 

SHORTHAND 

and  Shorthand  Typing 

A  writer  says,  "You  certainly  have  it  on  the 
other  authors  iii  the  way  of  free  and  flowing  out- 
lines."  A  teacher  says,  "Your  lessons  are  arranged 
the  best  of  any  I  have  yet  seen."  Another  teacher 
writes,  "I  have  decided  to  use  Churchill  Shorthand 
as  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  system  for  the 
school  and  the  writer.  " 

Every  teacher  should  have  a  copy  of  the  new 
book.  No  matter  whether  or  not  Churchill  Short- 
hand is  used,  it  is  a  most  excellent  book  for  review 
and  supplementary  exercises. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  system  where  each  stoke 
of  the  alphabet  is  taken  from  the  same  stroke  in  the 
longhand. 

It  is  also  the  first  and  only  system  of  shorthand 
that  may  be  successfully  written  on  a  typewriter  as 
well  as  with  a  pen.  The  scientific  arrangement  of 
the  plan  is  such  that  the  writing  is  done  on  the  first 
thres  rows  of  keys  where  the  fingers  are  most  at 
home.  Less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  writing  re- 
quires the  use  of  the  shift  key. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  investigate.  A  card 
will  bring  complete  information.     Write  today. 

GEORGE  T.  CHURCHILL,  Publisher 

Chicago  Heights,  111. 


Decide  Now! 

Write  for  information 
regarding 

"The  Best 
Summer  School 
of  Penmanship 
in  America." 

July  2  to  August  25,  1917 

Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Instructors:    C.  E.  Doner,  C.  P.  Zaner.  Tom  Sawyier,  E.  A.  Lupfer 


lished  business  college. 
Prefer  a  large  city.  Price  must  be  right.  Full 
particulars  must  accompany  first  letter.  Address 
BUSINESS,  care  The  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


CARD  WRITING 


I  WILL  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  on  15  best 

cards,    and    with    each    order    will    give  free   a 
tiful  identification  card-case.      Satisfaction  guar- 
or    money    refunded,     JOHN    J.     CONWAY, 
:nam  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


FOR    SALE 

Commercial  School  in  a  large  western  city. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  much  larger  development 
of  school  which  has  been  established  15  years. 
First-class  reputation,  comparatively  new  equip- 
ment and  no  competition.  Sale  price  much  less 
than  insurance  carried.  Ill  health  reason  for  sell- 
ing. Address  "Commercial,"  care  of  Busi- 
ness Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BE  A 

PENMAN 


nd  busi- 
lary  S20  a  month 
!UrinK  better 
'ing  their  penmanship.  What  others 
ioinir  you  can  do.  Circular  free.  Enclose  lOc  for 
en  card  and  superb  samples. 

HICKMAN.  Room  6.  Campbell  Bids  .  SALINA.  KAN. 


TEACHER'S  GUIDE 

and  students  hand  book  in  Business  Writing  i 
hundreds  of  movement  designs.  This  book  c 
tains  538  live  lessons  and  is  the  largest  book 
Business  Writing  ever  pubHshed.  Teachers 
Students  Diploma  awarded  when  you  pass  an  ex- 
amination. The  use  of  the  book  will  improve  youi 
writing  and  teaching  ability  500V-  Price  75c 
Worth  10  times  that  amount.  50  sample  lessonsfree 
C.  W.  JONES.  224  Main  St..  Brockton.  Mass. 


Universal  Shorthand 

By  BANNELL  SAWYER.  B.  C.  L. 

A  scientific,  simple,  legible  system  of  brief-writ- 
ing. Capable  of  the  highest  speed  and  the  great- 
est legibility.  It  is  the  easiest  to  learn,  the  most 
legible  and  the  equal  of  any  in  speed.  Full  illus- 
trative circulars  sent  free.  Full  course  by  mail. 
$5.50  net.     The  same  to  teachers.  $4  net.    Address. 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE,  15  O'Coonor  St..Onawa,Gana(]a 


WANTED — Engrosser 

for  filling  diplomas,  good  on  En- 
gravers  Script.     Send   samples. 

ROUNDS-TRUMAN  CO. 

64  W.  Randolph  St.  CHICAGO 


TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


Your  advancement  as  a  com- 
mercial teacher  depends  upon 
the  strength  of  your  prepara- 
tion. Why  not  make  your  plans 
to  attend  the  Rochester  Business  Institute  and  secure  the  training  in  both 
subject  matter  and  methods  for  the  effective  teaching  of  Bookkeeping,  Busi- 
iness  Practice,  Accounting,  Stenography,  Stenotype,  Typewriting,  Penman- 
ship, Commercial  Law,  Commercial  English,  Economics  and  other  commer- 
cial branches. 

Our  graduates  are  filling  the  highest  commercial  teaching  positions  in 
forty  states  and  foreign  countries.  You  may  begin  on  the  teachers'  course 
any  "month  in  the  year.  Send  postal  card  request  and  receive  by  return  mail 
copy  of  our  teachers'  bulletin  giving  the  particulars. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Thurston  Teachers'  Agency 

Short  Contract.  Guaranteed  Service.  Write  for  our  Free  Booklet— How  to  Apply.  26th  Year 
E.   R.   NICHOLS,    Mir.  224  S.  M!eh.  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FORASlNGLEFEE'-YOUJOINALL-OFFrCES 


BALTIMORE 
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WANTED  to  purchase  a  commercial 
school.     Must  be  a  good  one. 


siness  Educate 


T7"C*T  1"  /^/~*/^'C  A^171Vl^V  31  Union  Square,  N.  Y.,  has  many  calls  for  commercial  teachers 
r\.l-/l-*I-rfV^vyVJ  O  /m.vjUfi^V-'  X  ^  in  high  and  private  schools  during  the  year.  Teachers  are  wanted 
who  are  high  schoc)  graduates,  or  better,  and  who  can  qualify  for  high  school  positions  and  teach  at  least  these  foar 
subjects:  shorthand,  typewriting,  penmanship  and  bookkeeping.  Write  a  complete  letter  abuut  yourself  enclosing 
photograph  and  recommendations.    Some  place  now  vacant  may  suit  you  exactly.    There  is  no  charge  for  registralion.     Do  it  Now. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED- Teachers  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shore- 
hand  having  several  years'  experience.  State 
qualifications.  Address,  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 
2  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.   NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges  and 
schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calU  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools 
and  business  colleges. 

WM.   O.    PRATT,   MANAGER 


POSITIONS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Never  was  the  demand  so  great.     We  can  help  you 
secure  a  position  or  a  promotion. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 
Good  ones— money  makers— bargains.     Would  you 

buy  or  sell? 
Write  us  what  you  want,  ask  for  our  free  literature 

Co-operative  Instructor's  Ass'n,   Ma' ion.  Indiana 

Commercial  Teacher  Wanted 


COMPETENT  commercial  teacher,  young  man. 
wanted  September  1st  by  well-known  private 
school  in  middle  west:  must  be  able  to  properly 
teach  Rowe's  B.  and  A.,  plain  business  writing 
and  arithmetic;  permanent  employment:  wages 
.$1200  to  start:  best  of  references  required,  Addres.s 
"Commercial  Teacher"  care  of  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

FOR     SALE 

A  Business  and  Normal  School  in  a  fine  Western 
City.  No  competition  in  150  miles.  200,000  popu- 
lation in  district.  Low  rent.  Community  very 
prosperous.  Well  established  Day  and  Night 
School.    Small  payment  will  handle.     Address 

B.  &  N. 
Care  Business  Educator,     Columbus,  Ohio 

Commercial  Teacher  Wanted 


•ipals 


Next  year,  we  will  want  two  ne 
several  high-grade  commercial  teachers,  both 
bookkeeping  and  shorthand.  We  desire  to  get  in 
touch  with  teachers  early  in  the  season  looking 
forward  to  employment  next  year.  Write  us  at 
the  Executive  Offices  of  Brown's  22  Business  Col- 
leges, Sixth  floor  of  the  Title  Guaranty  Building, 
St,  Louis,  Mo.     PECK  &  READ. 


FOR    SALE 

Business  College  located  in  Middle  West.  In 
town  of  12.000.  Income  $9,000.00  yearly.  School 
is  steadily  growing.  Fine  climate  and  splen- 
did territory  to  draw  from.  This  is  a  high 
class  school  and  will  stand  close  investigation. 
Owners  have  interests  eLsewhere  that  demand 
their  close  attennion.  .Miiilu.tKi  cash  takes  it. 
SCHOOL  BARGAIN,  care  Sutiniss  Educator.  Columbus,  0. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

FOR  SALE 


4  SMALL  but  profitable  and  successful 
*-\  business  college  of  excellent  reputation 
-*^  -*-  located  in  one  of  the  best  towns  in  the 
richest  agricultural  section  of  America.  (Iowa) 
with  no  near  competition.  Has  the  support 
of  community  and  rich  farmers. 

Several  new  Underwoods  and  full  equip- 
ment. Price  $500  cash  for  quick  sale.  Present 
owner  has  large  interests  requiring  his  time 
outside.  The  best  business  college  proposition 
in  the  West  for  the  money.  Low  rent  with 
living  rooms  included.  Quick  action.  Only  to 
responsible,  competent  man  at  any  price. 


Address  **P.  J. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Established   1885 

623    S.  Wabash  Ave..   CHICAGO.   ILLINOIS 
WeBtern  Office:  Spokane.  Washington 


Special    Department    for    Teachers    of 

Penmanship,  Commercial  Branches. 

ALSO  SPECIAL  TERMS. 


TEACHERS 

when     you     desire     t< 
change    your   locatioi 


]ocate  you  (I  II II  irh':  rf  at  " 
iiiii'-.  Ask  for  Free  Me 
bership  Blank. 


YOU  SHOULD  USE  OUR 

FFFICIENCY 

"^ BUREAU  " 

MEMBERSHIP  FREE 

COMSTOCK   INSTITUTE,   Plainfield,  N.  J. 


PRINCIPALS 

when  in  need  of   com- 
petent teachers 


h  with  just  the  kin.)  of 
tier  you  want  at  any 
3n  of  the  year. 

ony  teacher  write  us. 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Largest  in  the  West  — For  the  Entire  West  Only,  and  Alaska 
Home  Office         -         BOISE,  IDAHO 

Proeressive— Aggressive— Your  best  medium  tO-secure   a  Western    position.      Write    immediatelv 
"      "        "■     ular. 


A  CALL  FOR  VOLUNTEERS !  I ! 

The  Siege. 

Morr  than  a  score  of  emergency  calls  reacheJ  us  recently,  some  of  them  from  city  high 
schools;  salaries,  $10CC-$2CCC.  A  number  still  remain  unfilled.  Ne^v  calls  are  reaching 
us  each  Jay. 

Mobilization. 
Early  registration  means  a  multiplication   of  opportunities!      He  need  many  more  strong 
teachers  to  iL'age  an  effectii'e  campaign! 

Prospects. 

Some  of  the  best  private  an  J  high  schools  hai'e  already  requested  our  service  for  September. 
Indications  point  toivard  shortage  of  first-class  commercial  teachers.     Write  to  us  at  once.. 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 


TATE  began  1917  by  placing  men  at  the  head  of  the 
W  commercial  departments  of  one  of  the  Des 
Moines  High  Schools,  the  Richmond,  Ind.,  High 
School  and  Goldey  College,  one  of  the  finest  private 
commercial  schools  in  the  East.  For  lack  of  available 
teachers  of  the  right  type  we  had  to  let  more  than  a 
score  of  fine  private  school,  high  school,  and  college 
positions  get  away  from  us. 

Attractive  openings  are  already  listed  for  September. 
May  we  help  you? 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS' AGENCY 


During 
January 


A  Specialty  by 


E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Mgr. 


Specialist 

PROSPECT  HILL.  BEVERLY.  MASS. 


GO  Oil 


IMmergial 

ifcCHERS 


Attention!     Teachers! 


VOU  WANT  to  succeed -you 
-^  ought  to  build  for  permanent 
success.  We  are  in  a  position  to 
help  you.  The  leading  schojls  of 
the  country  report  their  vacancies 
directly  to  us.  Do  your  part 
NOW.  Tell  us  your  plans  for 
1917-1918.  Keep  your  records  up 
to  date  in  our  files. 


THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Mgr.  316-17-18  Nicholas  Bldg.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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hose    portrait    appears    herewith. 


Mr.  R.  S.  Hines,  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Business  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
sent  sixtj-'five  subscriptions  to  the 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  Twenty- 
one  of  his  pupils  succeeded  in  win- 
ning certificates  of  proficiency  in  pen- 
manship. This  would  indicate  that 
Mr.  Hines  is  not  only  creating  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  penmanship,  but  is 
securing  good  results  as  well. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

You  will  find  a  large  offering  of  col- 
legiate courses  in  Stenography,  Typewrit- 
ing, Accounting,  Methods  of  Teaching  Com- 
mercial Subjects,  Business  English,  Commercial 
Spanish,  Vocational  Psychology,  Vocational 
Guidance,  Industrial  Geography,  etc.,  in  the 

SUMMER  TERM 

University  of 
Pittsburgh 

July  2  to  August  25,  1917 


Education,  Economics. 
Music,  Domestic  Science,  Fine  and  Industrial 
Arts.  Physical  Education,  Clinical  Psychology, 
and  all  Collegiate  Subjects. 

Daily  Lectures  and  Conferences 
by  Famous  Educators. 

For  Bulletin  address 

The  Registrar,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 


A  HANDICAPPED  MASTER 

You  have  probably  read  about  the 
Handless  Penman,  J,  C.  Ryan,  or 
you  may  have  seen  some  of  his  speci- 
mens, but  unless  you  have  seen  him 
write  and  do  other  things  requiring 
extreme  patience  on  his  part,  you  can- 
not fully  apprecate  what  he  is  accom- 
plishing. 

Just  think  of  it,  no  hands,  just  two 
stumps  with  which  to  hold  a  pen,  and 
then  to  be  able  to  turn  out  work 
which  many  penmen  cannot  equal. 


He  is  making  nis  living  by  writing 
cards,  and  is  giving  value  received. 
More  than  this,  he  is  showing  people 
that  no  matter  what  misfortune  may 
happen  to  them,  there  is  always  a 
way  to  make  a  living  and  be  of  service 
to  others. 

We  recently  saw  Mr.  Ryan  write 
and  do  many  things  which  before 
seemed  like   impossibilities. 

His  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
uses  his  grey  matter  and  works  hard, 
for  he  says  that  often  he  practices 
until  2  A.  M. 

Now  young  penmen  with  two  good 
hands,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  if 
you  cannot  learn  to  write  well;  for  if 
you  fail,  it  is  because  you  have  not 
worked  hard  enough,  in  the  right  way, 
or  else  there  is  something  seriously 
wrong  with  you. 

Our  hats  are  ofT  to  J.  C.  Ryan,  the 
handicapped  penman. 

E.  A.  LUPFER. 


Mr.  M.  C.  Liepholz,  of  Cincinnati, 
is  swinging  a  strong  practical  busi- 
ness hand  nowadays. 

'YY^^^'J'g  J)  Lady  or  gentleman  who 
has  had  commercial  or 
institutional  educational  experience,  to 
manage  teachers'  agency  department  of 
corporation.  Small  investment  requir- 
ed. Must  furnish  unquestionable  refer- 
ences as  to  character  and  ability  Addres> 
V.  W. ,  care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Graceful  penmanship  from  the  skillful  pen  of  A.   M.   Wonnell,   Hughes  High  School,   Cincinnati 
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The  Art  of 

ENGR  O  S  SING 

p.  W.  COSTELLO 

Scranton,  Pa, 

The  size  of  the  original  of  the  ac- 
companying illustration  is  22x28  inch- 
es and  the  engrossing 
was  executed  on  a 
three  ply  sheet  of 
Strathmore  board, 
which  takes  equally 
well  the  pen  and  the 
brush.  This  bristol 
lioard  is  expensive  as 
compared  with  other 
kinds  but  it  has  a 
splendid  surface  and 
takes  an  erasure  without  much  de- 
struction of  the  fibre.  The  colors 
employed  in  the  design  is  purple, 
green,  black  and  Chinese  white.  The 
interior  of  the  border  panel  is  in  pur- 
ple obtained  by  mixing  crimson  lake 
and  Prussion  blue.  The  narrow  strips 
of  the  border  are  in  dark  green  using 
a  mixture  of  Hooker's  green  No.  2, 
and  Payne's  Gray,  at  .the  same  time 
leaving  a  slender  band  of  white  all 
around  the  narrow  strips  by  leaving 
the  white  paper  untinted.  The  inter- 
ior of  the  large  initial  A  is  in  purple 
and  the  ornament  in  various  shades 
of  green.  The  narrow  border  of  the 
initial  R  in  "Resolved"  is  in  purple 
as  well  as  the  letter  itself,  with  a 
green  background  and  the  shade  of 
the  letter  in  a  darker  shade  of  green. 
The  cloud  effect  above  and  below  the 
name  "James  E.  Dolan"  as  well  as 
the  shading  of  the  various  display 
lines  in  green.  The  same  color  is  of 
course  employed  in  the  rendering  of 
the  shamrock  sprays,  the  Irish  flag, 
the  female  figure  and  the  portrait  of 
the  subject  of  the  resolutions.  The 
American  flag  is  rendered  in  its  na- 
tural colors  of  red,  white  and  blue, 
and  the  ornamental  ova!  surrounding 
the  portrait  in  several  shades  of  pur- 
ple. The  harp  and  ribbon  border  in 
the  center  of  the  body  work  is  a  thin 
wash  of  green  and  may  1)e  worked  on 
tering.  If  after,  be  sure  to  use  water 
the  sheet  either  before  or  after  the  let- 
proof  ink  for  the  lettering. 

\\\  of  the  lettering  in  this  design 
with  the  exception  of  the  line  "James 
E.  Dolan"  was  executed  with  various 
sizes  of  the  Soennecken  pen.  The  fe- 
male figure  will  try  the  patience  of  the 
average  engrossing  artist.  It  must  be 
first  carefully  draw  in  pencil,  taking 
care  to  note  all  of  the  wrinkles  in  the 
drapery.  When  the  drawing  is  fin- 
ished satisfactorily  in  pencil,  it  is  well 
to  go  over  the  entire  pencil  outline 
with  a  pen  filled  with  a  thin  wash  of 
the  color  employed  in  finishing  the 
figure  with  the  brush.  All  of  the  pen- 
cil lines  may  then  be  removed  with 
a  piece  of  art  gum  leaving  a  very  light 
but  distinct  outline  of  the  drawing 
upon  which  the  brush  shading  is  ren- 
dered. The  slashes  in  the  black  let- 
ters are  made  with  a  pen  and  Chinese 
white.  A  piece  of  work  of  this  char- 
acter is  much  showier  in  the  original 
than  the  reproduction  makes  it. 
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Engrossing   by    P.    W.    Costello.    Scranton.    Pa 


Specimens  of  ornamental  penman- 
s'nip,  flourishing  and  lettering  have 
been  received  from  J.  M.  Patterson, 
Fargo,  North  Dakota. 


CARDS FOR    CARD    WRITERS 

Blank,  Comic.  Bird  and  Lodge.  6  New  Peiiflourished 
Post  Cards  10  cts.  100  printed  name  cards  and  leatherette 
cage  50  cts.  Agents  wanted  for  printed  name  cards. 
Card  writers'  manual  and  sample  cards  J  cts.  W.  McBEE 
Z  Hawthorne  Ave..  West  View  Borough,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


E  A  BANKER 


\  EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Pres. 


HALL'S  PERFECTED   SHORTHAND 

A  Non fragmentary.  Light-line,  Connective-vowel  Phonography.  No 
detached  H,  W,  A,  E,  or  I.  No  detached  PAST  TENSE,  TED,  or  DED. 
No  detached  PREFIXES,  no  arbitrary  detached  SUFFIXES.  Those  anti- 
quated, fragmentary  impediments  to  swift  and  legible  writing  are  super- 
seded by  modern,  scientific  expedients.  As  a  logical  sequence,  it  is  20",, 
easier  to  teach,  20%  easier  to  learn,  and  2.5%  faster  to  write  than  other  sys- 
tem of  shorthand  now  published.      A  free  descriptive  circular  upon  request. 

HALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,       Fall  River,  Mass. 
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SOUTHWARD 

The  latter  part  of  January  found 
3-our  editor  journeying  to  Savannah, 
Ga..  to  spend  a  week  promoting  writ- 
ing. Supt.  Gil5Son  we  found  to  be  a 
very  busy  man  in  civic  as  well  as  in 
school  activities,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  schools  are  making  rapid  strides 
forward   in  all  directions. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Gray,  whom  we 
found  neither  gray  nor  gay,  but  grave 
and  di.ynified  instead,  is  building  up  a 
high  grade  commercial  department  in 
the  high  school  and  helping  the  teach- 
ers on  the  side  to  improve  the  writin.g 
in  the  grades. 

\\'e  discovered  a  most  intelligent, 
alert,  sympathetic  corps  of  teachers 
lient  on  bettering  the  handwriting  of 
their  schools,  and  a  city  almost  as 
charming  in  parks  and  climate  as  its 
people.  Savannah  is  one  of  x\merica's 
most  beautiful  small  cities,  and  it  is 
rapidly   improving. 

We  found  Richards'  Business  Col- 
lege occupyin,g  a  building  of  its  own, 
facing  a  thirty  acre  park,  and  the 
school  in  a  very  prosperous  condition, 
Mr.  Richards  proving  to  be  a  genial, 
generous,  wide-awake   school  man. 

The  Pape  School,  facing  the  same 
beautiful  park,  a  private  school  for 
.girls,  is  giving  practical  writing  a 
place  in  its  course  of  study. 

We  found  an  overcoat  unnecessary 
but  an  umbrella  a  useful  article  in  the 
state  and  city  noted  for  its  dryness. 

At  Macon,  Ga.,  we  called  upon  our 
twenty-three-year-ago    pupil.    Mr.    W. 


\\\  Merriman,  whom  we  found  a 
wholesome  fellow  in  every  particular, 
being  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Georgia- 
Alabama  Business  College,  which  we 
found  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

At  Atlanta,  we  found  Supt.  Land- 
rum,  Assistant  Supt.  Wardlow,  and 
the  Primarj-  Supervisor,  Miss  Smith, 
all  pushing  forward  in  a  modern  way. 

In  the  Commercial  High  School  we 
again  communed  with  our  quarter- 
century  and  more  friend  and  all-round 
mental  and  manual  gymnast,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Lowe,  who  has 
the  training  of  the  teachers  in  hand- 
writing methods  and  practices  in  his 
charge. 

We  found  improved  teaching  in  the 
grades  since  our  last  visit,  which 
means  better  writing  on  the  part  of 
thousands. 


Atlanta  is  well  said  to  be  the  New 
York  City  of  the  South,  as  it  is  a  very 
important  center  of  hustling  enter- 
prise, wealth,  and  culture. 

At  Chattanooga  we  found  Ever  Effi- 
cient Black  in  the  midst  of  examina- 
tions in  commercial  subjects  and  Con- 
scientious Energetic  Chamberlin  di- 
recting the  writing  in  his  usual,  quiet 
effective  manner.  Another  dyed-in- 
the-wood  Zanerian.  Decidedly  Cap- 
able Wiley,  of  the  Mountain  City  Bus- 
iness College,  was  teaching  a  prosper- 
ous school  of  young  Americans  how 
to  shoot  straight  with  the  pen,  as  well 
as  doin.g  other  things  modernly. 

Our  .good  friend  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  the 
Chattanooga  Business  College,  was  as 
ever  gracious,  generous,  and  enthus- 
iastice,  conducting  a  school  of  good 
qualit3'  young  men  and  young  women. 


Oblique   Penholders 

There  is  satisfaction  in  owning  a  penholder  which  is  beautiful,  and  a 
great  advantage  in  using  one  which  is  correctly  adjusted.  Professional  pen- 
men use  ZANERIAN  HOLDERS. 

1  Zanerian  Expert  Oblique  Holder.  7'4  inches  in  length     $  .15 

1  Zanerian  Oblique  Holder,  rosewood.  8  inches  in  length     40 

1  Zanerian  Oblique  Holder,  rosewood,  11'  ■_•  inches  in  length .50 

1  Zanerian  Fine  Art  Holder,  rosewood.  8  inches  in  length     75 

1  Zanerian  Fine  Art  Holder,  rosewood,  11^  j  inches  in  length  1.00 

1  Triangle  Oblique  Holder.  6  inches  in  length 10 

1  Excelsior  Oblique  Holder,  6  inches  in  length   10 

Every  holder  is  properly  adjusted  by  an  experienced  penman. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY, 

Penmanship  Stationers  Columbus,  Ohio 


I  will  mail  you  zinc  etching  of  one  of  the  finest 
.'^ets  of  ornamental  capitals  ever  sent  out  by  any 
penman.  They  are  large  size,  with  border,  on 
heavy,  first-class  paper,  lOS  by  14  inches  and  suit- 
able for  framing. 

Price  20c  each  with  20",,  discount  on  lots  of  one 
half  dozen  or  more.  A  smaller  size  of  the  same  caps 
on  same  paper,  8i  by  11,  at  10c  straight.  Your  mon- 
ey back  without  question  if  you  are  not  perfectly 
satisfied.  Every  young  penman  especially  should 
have  this  set.  ,, 


Sunnyside,  Wash. 


s 


THE  BOOK  THAT  SHOWS  YOU  HOW 

tenographic 

ERVICE         I     CSlS 

By  A.  C.  GAW,  M.  A.,  Success  School,  Chicago 

PART  I  is  for  all  stenographers.  It  contains  no 
shorthand,  but  gives  actual  city,  county,  state 
and  federal  examinations,  including  spelling, 
rough  draft,  typewriting  and  dictation  tests  for 
all  grades,  from  office  positions  to  court  and 
commission  reporting. 

PART  II  gives  in  Standardized  Pitmanic  Shorthand 
all  the  dictated  matter  in  the  shorthand  tests  in 
Part  I.  Also  a  complete  Method  of  Study  and 
Practice  for  beginners  and  stenographers;  How 
to  Prepare  for  Civil  Service  and  other  short- 
hand tests;  and  a  carefully  selected  Legal  Vo- 
cabulary including  Law  Latin  Phrases,  their 
definitions,  and  shorthand  outlines  for  all  the 
law  terms. 

"It  furnishes  splendid  work  for  those  who  anticipate 
taking  Civil  Service  examinations,  and  will  be  ver.v 
useful  to  stenographers  in  any  employment."— A.  C 
Van  Sant,  author  of  Van  SanI  Sysleyn  of  Toiirh 
Typwriting . 

Price,  postpaid,  for  each  part,  75  cents.     Special  to 

teachers,   both  parts  for  $1,  if  school  is  mentioned. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Send  your  order  today  to 

A.  C.  GAW,  732 -B,  Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago 

WORTH  MANY  TIMES  ITS  COST 
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The    Ellsworth   Auction    of   rare   works    i 
The   lucky   bidder  is   H.   J.    Walter,   of   Winn 
steel,  as  shown  by  the  above  reproduction  of 
us  to  run  in  the   BUSINESS   EDUCATOR 
ship   and   letter  writing. 


}n  penmanship  by  mail  was  a  success. 
epeg,  Canada,  a  penman  worthy  of  his 
his  bid.  and  which  Mr.  Ellsworth  asked 
as   a   model   for   any   aspirant   in   penman- 


F  The  Business  Journal. 

'  York  City  until 
September.   1916.  for  "the  following  months:      January. 
March.  April.  May.  June,  Jjly  and  August.  1916,    I  want 
these  copies  to  complete  my  file.    State  price  desireH, 
Address  J.  A.  STRYKER.    Kearney,  Nebr. 

BIG  MEN  JUDGE  YOU 

pplying  for  employment,  or 

Let    your    signature    express 

force    of  character.     You  can  develop 

.'OUT    signature    by    following  a  guide. 

Send  20c  (coin)  and  I  will  write  your 

^       name  12  different  styles. 

''^ ^     /Choose    one     that     fits 

■c^^'j^    your     personality     and 
perfect  your    hand.    It 
pays    Send  those  two  dimes 
today.    Address 
High  Shool.  Pasadena.  Cal. 


L.  IVIADARASZ        k^ 

d    NONR.CiTTrH    INK"    fnr   writino-   manv  nf   hi<=         W ^^^ 


used  NONESUCH  INK  for  writing  many  of  hii 
Scrapbook  specimens.  If  you  are  not  using  None- 
such or  Satin  Gloss  ink  you  are  missing  a  great 
pleasure.  A  large  4oz.  bottle  of  either  kind  sent 
for  50  cts  .  postpaid. 

A  beautiful  Scrapbook  specimen,  in  colors,  sent  free 
with  a  dollar  order  for  ink.  Send  stamp  for  sample  cards 
executed  with  my  different  inks. 

A.  W.  DAKIN,  604  W.  Colvin  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Johnson's  Penmanship 

is  unexcelled.     See  for  yourself  and  be  convinced. 
Sample  and  circular  for  ten  cents. 
Ornamental   Letter  .50c.      Ornamental   Caps  25c. 
One  Dozen  Cards  2.5c.       Six  Reputation  Cards  26c. 
ALL  FOR  ONE   DOLLAR 

R.  W.  JOHNSON, 

1027  Bellevue  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Wanted!  Commercial  Teachers 

AT  ONCE! 

To  read  a  "Treatise  on  Civil  Service  Prepara- 
tion." It  will  enable  you  to  do  either  one  of  two 
things:  (1)  Secure  a  high  grade  Government 
Position  paying  a  salary  of  from  $1200  to  $3000  a 
year  with  30  days  vacation  and  30  days  sick  leave. 
(2)  Successfully  coach  your  students  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  pass  Civil  Service  examinations  for 
clerks,  stenographers,  typists,  bookkeepers,  etc., 
and  thereby  make  you  a  more  valuable  teacher. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  this  new  year  to  better 
your  condition?  If  you  want  to  increase  your 
salary  and  prestige,  cut  out  this  ad.  and  check 
either  the  figure  1  or  2  and  send  it  to  me  with  your 
address  and  I  will  tell  you  about  my  special  prop- 
sition  to  teachers.    Act  at  once. 

J.   F.  SHERWOOD,  Prin. 

1210   CRESCENT  AVE.  FT.  WAYNE.  tND. 


F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  408  Meyer  BIdg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


'You  are  the  Leading  Penman  of  Porto  Rico' 


of  artistic  cards  from  th 


ORNAMENTAL    LETTERING 
By  E.  L.  Brown 

German  Text  and  Old  English  let- 
ters are  the  most  useful  styles  for 
engrossing.  These  let- 
ters are  made  in  great 
variety  of  finish,  and 
are  always  eitective 
and  artistic  when  well 
executed.  In  laying 
ofT  specimens  of  this 
kind  a  pencil  sketch 
will  greatly  aid  in  ob- 
taining pleasing  bal- 
ance and  symmetry. 
Size  of  original  12x17.  Draw  scroll 
work  and  initial  "M"  very  carefully  in 
pencil,  following  with  rest  of  line 
"Memorial  Resolutions."  and  word 
"Diplomas."  Note  the  size,  form  and 
spacing.  Always  use  India  ink  for  all 
kinds  of  drawing,  especially  on  de- 
signs for  reproduction.  Ink  in  the 
larger  lettering  with  a  No.  1  broad 
pointed  pen, — a  number  2^2  pen  may 
be  used  for  other  lettering.  See  that 
the  straight  strokes  are  exactly  verti- 
cal. This  result  is  obtained  by  ruling 
the  edges  with  a  T  square  and  ruling 
pen.  Finish  all  letters  with  a  fine  pen. 
The  flourishing  must  be  executed 
rapidly  to  be  practical  and  at  the  same 
time  graceful  and  pleasing.  Chinese 
white  was  added  after  the  ink  was 
thoroughly  dry.  Mix  white  with  clean 
water  and  apply  with  a  common  pen. 
Note  finish  of  initials  "M,"  "R"  and 
"D."  Do  not  overload  your  work 
with  superfluous  lines — a  few  well  ar- 
ranged will  produce  the  best  effect. 
(See  illustration  on  following  page.) 


Mr.  T.  R.  Rosen,  of  the  Martin  Di- 
ploma Companv,  Boston.  Mass..  re- 
ported the  middle  of  January  that 
they  were  working  upon  a  memorial 
to  Rev.  William  .^.  Sunday  valued  at 
one  thousand  dollars.  The  piece  was 
illuminated  in  colors  and  gold  on  nine 
pieces  of  vellum  that  were  assembled 
in  a  frame  ?..xj  feet  and  presented  to 
"|-!illie"  Saturday-  evening.   lani'.a'"\'  2". 


VCC     '  TEACH   PENMANSHIP 

I   n^     by  mail,  write  calling  cards 

*-*^'     and  do   all    kinds   of    pen 

work  to  order.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


W.  A.  SCHMIDT,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C 


"The  Porto  Rl 


P.  O.  Bos  486 


SAN  JUAN.  PORTO  RICO      G.  H  LOCKWOOD.  Eililor,Degt.315.Kalaiiiazoo. 


f5r  jfP^sTUDENTs  I  njlviAGAZlNEj 

nd^  Chalk:  ^C^^OT^J 


iLse   yon.   J5     I  Satisfecfiofl 
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GET  YOUR   SHARE   OF   THE   SALARIES    PAID 

FOR  GOOD   PENMANSHIP  

A  complete  diploma  course  in  rapid,  tireless,  business  writing  from  Courtne;.  > 
Detroit  School  of  Penmanship  by  Correspondence  will  fit  you  for  a  better 
position  and  a  better  salar>'.  You  can  complete  it  at  home  in  spare  time  and  at 
a  small  cost.  Hundreds  of  students  in  goodpositions.  If  you  are  satisfied  with 
:  handwriting,  your  present  position  and  salary,  don't  write  for  my  FREE,  illustrated  Journal. 
FRANCIS  P.  COURTNEY,  Box  G-492.  Detroit.  Michigan 


■  JIIJIlU4iftU.PJAIJJJlUJlMiiJUMi.MiJAUJIMMlJJ.Ill.Uia.J,j.lJ.UUl.lliaJ.[lli.U.lJM 


preceding  page. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give    sufficient    description    of    each    to    enable 


to  dete 


New  Ideals  in  Business.    Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell.       The     Macmillan     Company, 
New  York.     Cloth,  339  pages,  price, 
.S1.75. 
The  author  is  recognized  as  one  of 


America's  foremost  economic  and 
social  reformers,  and  this  volume 
abounds  with  enthusiasm  and  concrete 
illustration  pertaining  to  new  ideals 
in  tnodern  business. 

Our  New  Workshops;  The  Gospel 
of  Safety;  Good  Homes  Make  Good 
Workers;  A  Man's  Hours;  A  Man's 
Hire;  E.xperiments  in  Justice;  The 
Factory  as  a  School,  are  some  of  the 
significant  chapter  headings. 

Much  of  the  material  of  this  book 
is  the  notes  made  while  studying  a 
topical  American  trust — the  Standard 


Oil  Coinpany,  and  the  workings  of  the 
protective  tariff.  The  opinions  of  the 
author  are  based  upon  concrete  and 
first-hand  material,  convincingly  and 
entertainingly  told. 

To  students  of  social,  economic,  and 
industrial  problems,  the  volume  is 
timely  and  authentic. 


Exercises  and  Reviews.  By  Mrs.  Mary 
A.   Wiseman.     Lyons   &   Carnahan, 
Publishers.  Chicago  and  New  York. 
Paper.  79  pages. 
The  book  is  designed  to  accompany 


^^^^ud/n^^^a^iu^i/^      ^ 


the  Van  Sant  Manual  of  Shorthand. 
The  exercises  are  those  which  the 
author  evolved  to  meet  a  necessity  for 
a  closer  and  more  complete  grouping 
of  words  illustrating  principles  than 
heretofore  attempted.  The  result  is 
something  helpful  and  practical. 

Incidentally,  Spelling.  Typewriting, 
Capitalization,  etc.,  are  taught  in  a 
way  which  leads  to  their  application. 
Teachers  will  find  in  this  volume  help- 
ful material  because  convenient  and 
necessarj'  in  addition  to  that  given  in 
the   regular   te.xts. 


mere  book  of  dictation  material.  It 
has  specific  methods  of  procedure  and 
special  plans  for  developing  knowl- 
edge of  punctuation,  grammar,  and 
composition.  The  literature  has  been 
selected  with  great  care  and  of  such 
variety  as  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
almost  all  lines  of  human  thought  and 
endeavor. 

Special   editions  for  particular  sys- 
tems of  shorthand. 


Dictation  Course  in  Business  Litera- 
ture.    By  Charles  G.  Reigner,  A.  B., 
Pittsburgh,   Pa.      The   H.   M.   Rowe 
Company,     Baltimore.     Md.       Book 
One,  Cloth,  290  pages. 
The  author  has  had  valuable  exper- 
ience as  a  teacher  and  the  books  are 
an   outgrowth   of   his   own   needs   and 
endeavor    to    meet    and    supply    them. 
The  material  is  varied  and  well  suited 
to    aid    the     student    in    evolving    a 
knowledge  of  literature  peculiar  to  the 
business  world. 

The  teacher  of  shorthand  and  type- 
writing finds  it  no  easy  task  to  find 
suitable  material  carefully  graded, 
counted,  and  so  planned  as  to  be  prac- 
ticable, interesting,  and  progressive. 

Book  One  is  intended  for  beginning 
students  while  Book  Two  contains 
classified  correspondence,  straight 
matter.  Civil  Service  examinations. 
Court  material,  etc..  and  is  intended 
for  advanced  students  in  dictation,  etc. 
The   volume   is   much   more   than   a 


American  Speech.  By  Calvin  L.  Lewis, 
.-\.    M.      Scott,    Foresman    &    Com- 
pany, Chicago  and  New  York.  Cloth, 
246  pages,  illustrated,  price  80  cents. 
This   is   a   non-technical    Handbook 
for  teacher  and  pupil,  to  be  used  by 
pupils  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.     A 
Manual  is  supplied  the  teacher  to  aid 
in   the   teaching.     ."Vny  one   interested 
in    elementary    oral    speech    will    find 
the     book     interesting,     helpful,     and 
practical.     The  author  is  an  authority 
and  has  had  the  necessary  experience 
and    good    sense    to    avoid    technical 
terms  and  complex  definitions. 

The  illustrations  show  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  vocal  organs,  which,  with 
the  explicit  instructions,  make  it  sim- 
ple and  easy  for  the  learner  and 
teacher. 

This  book,  we  predict,  will  be  hailed 
with  eagerness  by  thousands  because 
oral  speech  the  most  important  of  all. 
has  been  sadly  neglected  in  .America. 
We  have  reviewed  no  book  in  these 
columns  which  appeals  to  us  so 
strongly  as  needed  by  the  average  citi- 
zen as  American  Speech. 


The    Executive    and    His    Control    of 
Men.      By    Enoch    Burton    Gowin, 
Asst.      Professor      of      Commerce, 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and 
Finance,  New  York  University.  The 
Macmillan    Company,     New    York. 
Cloth,  349  pages.     Price,  $1.50. 
The    book    is    a    study    in    personal 
efficiency.     The  data  for  these  studies 
has  been  secured  from  American  ex- 
ecutives who  have  achieved  and  then 
told  how. 

Part  One,  Individuality,  deals  with 
Source  of  Personal  Power,  Physique 
of  Executives,  The  Energizing  Level, 
Increase  of  Power,  Effective  Eiiort, 
Organization,  and  Systematic  Person- 
al Efifort. 

Part  Two,  Motivating  the  Group, 
discusses  most  convincingly  Stimulat- 
ing and  Controlling  Men.  Personality, 
Imitation,  Suggestion.  Emulation,  Art, 
Illusion,  etc..  etc. 

Part  Three,  Limits  Upon  the  Ex- 
ecutive, deals  with  Interest  and 
Apathy,  The  Arousing  of  Opposition, 
Competitors.  Adaptability,  etc.,  etc. 

Part  One  studies  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  executive — what 
sort  of  man  is  he — in  what  respects 
does  he  differ  from  ordinary  men? 
Part  Two  discusses  stimulation  of 
men — how  controlled,  etc.  Part  Three 
studies  reactions,  limitations,  adapta- 
tions, expansion. 

All  in  all  the  volume  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  studies  designed  to 
point  out  the  qualities,  both  natural 
and  acquired,  which  make  for  leader- 
ship. 


The  RIGHT  MAN  in  the  RIGHT  JOB 

The  highest  degree  of  EFFICIENCY  is  reached  only  by  the  right  man  in  the  right  job. 

But,  Why  is  that  particular  man  the  right  man?    Answer,    Largely  because  of  his  training. 
In  addition  to  his  natural  endowment,  he  was  educated  for  his  work  in  a  school  where  he  had 

The  Right  Book  in  the  Right  Place 

The  Practical  Te.xt  Book  Company's  Practical  Books  for  Practical  Schools  are  especially 
designed  to  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  job,  and  make  him  a  live  wire  in  the  discharge  of 
that  particular  line  of  duties 

These  te.xt-books  are  especially  advantageous  in  large  classes,  because  they  are  so  clear 
and  self-explanatory. 

Examine  any  or  all  of  our  books  and  see  how  they  will  grip  your  attention,  and  hold  you 
to  the  consideration  of  the  matter  in  hand  until  its  issues  are  clearly  defined.  This  quality  of 
interesting  clearness  is  what  relieves  the  teacher  of  the  drudgery  of  personal  instruction, 
and  enables  him  to  handle  large  classes,  achieving  the  maximum  of  efficiency  with  the 
minimum  of  effort. 

We  make  it  easy  to  adopt  our  Books.     Ask  us  about  it. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


1739  Euclid  Ave. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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SPECIMENS 

1  Doz.  Cards  (all  different) 

20c 

Ornate  letter 

6nc 

1  set  Ornate  Capitals 

26c 

.    26c 

1  Business  Letter  . 

26c 

ISet  Business  Caps 

10c 

1  Blanchard  Flourish 

26c 

Scrap  Book  Specimen 

26c 

$2.06 

All  for 

$1.50 

Booklet  and  Sample  of  Penmanship 
Starke  Engrossing  Instrument 


519  Geimain  BIdg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal, 


The  American  Penman 

The  leading  Magazine  Devoted  to 
Cor.imercial  Education  and  Pen- 
manship.     Beautifully    Illustrated. 

Contains  gr-ided  lessons  in  busi- 
ness writing,  engrossing,  ornamental 
writing  and  te.xt  lettering;  .Articles 
on  Business  English,  Commercial 
Law.  Accounting,  Natural  Laws  of 
Business,  School  News,  Personal 
News,    Educational     Business    News. 

Subscription  Price,  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy,  ICc. 

Club   Sates   Given   on    Application. 

Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch 
Fob  given  Free  with  single  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.00  per  year. 

The  American  Penman  ^'^^Z^^l,^'"' 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNALINK-ENGROSSINGINK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 

The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  p:en- 
eral  writing  in  plain  orfountain 
pens  (2oz.  bottle  by  mail  2(Jc.) 
The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrrossing. 
etc..  (2oz.  bottle  by  mail  30c.) 
These  inks  write  black  from  the  pen 
point  and  stay  black  forever;  proof 
to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemicals  and 


fire. 


If  your  dealer  doe 


upply 


GHAS.M.H16GINS&C0.,Mfr. 
271  NINTHS?.  BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 


The COSTELLO  COURSE 

In  Engrossing  by  Correspondence 
Is  no  longer  an   experiment, 
but     an     unqualified 
Send  postal  card  for  part 
P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser  and   Illuminator 

Odd  Fellows  Hall  BIdg..  SCRANTON.  PA 


tendents,  department  ! 
gers.  and  teachers  in  every  line  of  education.  Also 
executives,  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  clerks, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  fill  positions  all  over  the 
United  States.  Canada  and  South  America.  Write 
us  your  qualifications  and  what  you  want.  Send 
stamp  for  reply. 

BUSINESS  MEN'S  CLEARING  HOUSE,  Inc. 
Commerce  Trust  BIdg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  PROFITABLE   VACATION 

:  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID  CLEAN-CUT  LE' 
_  ,  MANY  STUDENTS  ARE  ENABLED  TO  CONIINUE  THEIK  STU 
COMPENSATION  RECEIVED  BY  LELTERING  PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHOW  CARDS.  FuR  THE  SMALLER 
MERCHANT.  OUTSIDE  OF  SCHOOL  HOURS,  Practical  lettering  outfil  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Pens. 
1  colors  of  Lettering  Ink,  Eample  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figure'  and  alphabets.  Prepaid.  $1.00. 
PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS,  100  PAGES  8x11  cuntainine 

plates  of  Ctimmercial  Pen  alphabets,  finished 
ir^^-r^^^T^^TT^^^^^rrBa^^W       Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc  ,  also  large  list  of  crisp 


TRADE    MARK  structor  foF  the 

Address.  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO.,  Depl.  F,  PONTIAC,  MICH.  U.  S.  A. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE 


■iting?     If  E 


!the 


in  getting  position  and  muscular  movement  m  , 

Myograph  for  pen  and  ink  work  and  Adjuster  for  pencil.  They  positively 
prevent  finger-motion  and  wrong  position.  Myograph  20c.  Adjuster  Ulc 
postpaid,  or  both  for  25c.  A  Pencil  Ecocomizer  free  with  order.  Send 
stamps.  The  demonstration  by  little  6-year-old  Lucvnda  Miller 'the  writ- 
ing marvel  I  at  the  recent  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  meeting  con- 
vinced all  who  saw  the  e.xhibition  that  our  claims  are  not  exaggerated. 
Try  them  in  your  classes.  Address 
1024   N.  ROBEY  ST.  C.    A     FAVST  CHICAGO.    ILL. 


Best  Quality  at  Lowest  Prices 

Catalog  and  full-sized  samples 
sent  on  request. 

ART  ENGROSSING 

Instruction   in    Designing,     Engrossing 

and  Illuminating,    Drawing 

and  Painting. 


Speed    Pens   for   Show    Card   Writers 

— made  with  the  same  care  and  precision  which  has  char- 
acterized Esterbrook  products  for  over  half  a  century. 

These  pens  overcome  the  disadvantages  encountered  in  using  brushes  and  other 

mediums.    They  produce  sharp,  uniform  lines  and  carry  enough  ink  to  eliminate 

frequent  dipping. 

Two  styles  of  nibs  —  disc-like  and  rectangular.        The  former   permits  perfectly 

rounded  terminals;  the  other  produces  a  shaded  letter  with  a  single  stroke. 

Various  sizes  of  each  type  one  dozen  in  a  box.  any  size,  or  can  be  had  one  dozen 
assorted.     —35c  a  dozen,  S3.60  a  gross.     Let  us  send  you  a  valuable  booklet  on 
the  practical  use  of  these  pens. 

ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

50-70  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


!!i£?!f!L^  HOWARD  &  BROWN  ^^^ 

Rockland,  Maine 
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Condensed  Price  List  of 

Penmanship  Supplies 

All  goods  go    Dostpaid   except  those  mentioned  to  go 
by  express,  on  which  vou  pay  charges.    Of  course,  when 
cheaper  than  express,  goods  will  be  sent  by  Parcel    Post, 
you  to  pay  charges. 

« 

^1^^                  PENHOLDERS                     v         ^^ 
MB      1      Zanerian     Fine     .^rt,     rose-       iff  ^S 
7                 wood —                                         jL^     M  ^HP" 
U'-.    in        1.00    g     # '   iB 

^ 

1      Zanerian   Ol  lique,   rose-          ^.jHtt^B 
wood —                                           ^^"^^^'^^E 

UK-    in.-    -50    8    in 40       ^B 

Zanirian    Expert,    IV:    in.                   ^K 

1     gr 7.75    1     doz 90       ^K 

1       >;   gr 4.25    ■/;   doz 50      ^B- 

1       'a    gr 2.30    Yi   doz 30      ^H 

1     J     doz 1.60    1     only 10     ^K 

a     1      Triangular   Straight,    7'/i    in..    .20     ^H 

■  I      Central,  hard  rubber.  iVi   i".  -    -25     |^B 

■  1      Correct,  hard  rubber.  6Ji  in..    .23     I^K 
9    1     gr 5.00    1  doz 60    ^Bt 

■  V,   gr 1.35    1   only    10     ^B 

1          .  aner  Method  Straight,  'iV'z   in.            ^H[ 

■  1      gr 4.00    1     doz 5:J      ^H 

■  ;.,    gr 2.00    Vj    doz 30      ^H 

■  \i    gr 1.0(1    1     only    10      ^B 

1 

■        1      Cood    (irip     Peiipuiler ...'.!..  .    .10         ^B 

;.■        1      .\I1    Steel    Ink    Eraser 50          ^V 

|d                         ZANERIAN   PENS 

I         1     doz 10 

■  Zanerian    Ideal    and    Z.    Jdedial    Pens 

■  ram;  price  as   Z.    Business   Pens. 

1     gr.    Zanerian   Fine    Writers. ..  1 .00 

1     doz 12 

LETTERING    PENS 

I      complete    set     2':> 

1     doz.   single  pointed,  any   Xo.  .    ..:'j 

^   gr.  any    No.,    single   pointed..    .ZS 
fa    gr.  any    Xo.,    double    pointed.    .75 

1      Lettering     Penholder      20 

B' ANK    CARDS 

500  express  ..    .73    1000    express. 1.50 
INKS 

1     1  ottle  Zanerian    India 30 

1      doz.    bottles,   express 3.00 

1      bottle  White     25 

1      bottle  Zanerian  Gold 20 

1      1  ottle  Zanerian    School    Ink..    .20 
Arnold's  Japan   Ink 
u      Xearly    V,    pt 45 

—     1   qt.  express 1.00     - 

X                 ENVELOPES,   iVt^Wz                 "o 
*                 White,   .\zure,   or   Primrose                S 

j:     500  express  ..1.00    1000    express. 2. 00      £ 
'Z           WHITE  CARDBOARD,  22x28            x 
S     -'     Sheets,  postpaid    .50    U 

i           BLACK    CARDBOARD,    22x28          1 

-     12  Sheets,  express    1.25     "^ 

WEDDING    PAPER,    21x33 
3     Sheets,  postpaid     60 

ZANERIAN   PAPER.    16x21 
5     Siieets,   postpaid     45 

LEDGER  PAPER.   16x21 

r            12   Siieets,  express    75 

.^L-r,a    5   cents   for  samples  of   white,   black   and   colored   car-Is, 
and  5  cents  for  samples  of  paper. 

ZANER   &   BLOSER   COMPANY, 

Penmanship  Specialists 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  PerEect  o!  Pens 


DOUBLE   ELASTIC  PEN,   No.  604  E.  F, 


Gillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy -five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  E.xtensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Glllott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 
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It  Is  Very  Seldom  True 

that  a  new  book  actually  fills  an  iinsupplied  want  although  it  is  true  that  a  text  of  extra- 
t  irdinary  merit  may  create  a  demand  for  it. 

Reigners'  Dictation  Course  in  Business  Literature 

seems  to  liave  supplied  an  actual  want  which  no  other  book  would  meet,  although  its  ex- 
traordinary iTierit  would  doubtless  have  created  a  demand  for  it  under  any  circumstances. 

It  is  the  first  text  of  its  kind  to  present  a  graded  course  of  material  that  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  representative  of  the  literature  of  business. 

The  teaching  methods  developed  in  connection  with  the  text  work  are  of  the  highest 
ijrder.  The  selection  of  matter  is  beyond  criticism.  Punctuation,  capitalization,  paragraph- 
ing, and  all  of  those  other  features  which  add  so  much  to  a  perfect  business  composition  are 
developed  in  a  most  interesting  manner.  Every  letter  is  a  reproduction  of  a  real  letter  that 
has  actually  been  written  and  passed  through  the  mails.  A  shorthand  vocabulary  showing 
over  6000  words  written  in  any  one  of  five  different  systems  of  shorthand  is  provided  in  the 
appendix. 

This  text  was  not  issued  until  in  October,  too  late  for  sample  copies  to  be  issued  and 
(jrders  placed  for  the  opening  of  schools,  and  yet  many  important  adoptions  and  large  orders 
have  been  made. 

State  the  system  of  shorthand  you  use  and  a  copy  will  be  supplied  for  your  investiga- 
tion, if  you  are  looking  for  the  best  book. 


Ross'  Lessons  in  Touch  Typewriting 

is  another  text  that  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception  but  in  a  subject  that  was  over  supplied 
with  texts.    The  Detroit  Business  Institute,  under  date  of  January  23,  1917,  writes : 

"Our  Gold  Medal  Typewriting  Contest  was  held  at  the  Institute, 
January  18,  1917.  The  medal  was  won  by  Miss  Martha  Kummer  on 
eighty-seven  words  a  minute  without  error.  Second  prize  was  won  by 
Miss  Julia  Mazurosky  on  eighty  words  a  minute  with  two  errors,  net 
seventy.  There  were  twenty-two  contestants,  fifteen  of  whom  wrote 
over  fifty-one  words  a  minute. 

We  think  this  is  a  pretty  good  contest  for  students  in  school.  You 
will  be  especially  interested  in  this  test  inasmuch  as  we  have  been  us- 
ing your  publication  this  past  year." 

If  the  extent  to  which  a  book  is  used  is  any  criterion  of  its  quality,  then  the  texts  oi 
this  Company  must  have  first  rank,  because  with  hardly  an  exception  they  are  the  big  sellers 
among  commercial  schools  of  all  grades.  Send  for  booklets  and  full  information  on  any 
subject  in  which  you  are  interested. 


/  HARLEM  SQUARE 

~^Tv  /-/.>ruf5)OLrzySo.   PUBLISHERS     BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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66  words  per  minute 
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TRIUMPH! 

for  Error-proof  Typewriting 

At  the  semi-annual  Remington  Accuracy  Contests 

five   typists   won   the    accuracy    prize — 

a  new  Remington  Typewriter 

The  Conditions  were:  Copying  unfamiliar  matter  tor  1  5  minutes; 
speed  60  words  a  minute  or  better;  to  be  done  absolutely  ^without  error; 
every  record  attested  by  a  local  committee. 

The  winners  were: 

Mr.  Lesley  Atchley      .      .  Dallas     . 

Miss  Mettje  E.  Middaugh  Kansas  City 

Miss  Georgia  Kahler    .      .  Seattle   . 

Miss  L.  May  Knights  .      .  Calgary 

Mr    Edward  D.  Bernard  .  New  Haven 

Everv  one  of  these  typists  used  a 

Self  Starting 
Remington 

Including  the  above  winners,  twelve  typists  in  all  have  won  the 
Remington  Accuracy  prize — thus  proving  beyond  doubt  that  the 
"error  proof"  standard  is  an  attainable  standard — worthy  of  the  efforts 
of  every  typist. 

THE  REMINGTON  PRIZES  are  offered  to  encourage  every 
tvpist  in  this  effort.  We  know  that  accuracy  means  proficiency  and  that 
error-proof  typewriting  is  the  kind  that  pays  best. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated  I 

374  Broadway  -  -  New  York 
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THE  HIGHEST  RANK. 

Your  publications,  both  in  matter  and  in  printing 
and  engraving,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  rank  in 
shorthand  instruction  and  literature.  In  particular  do 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  last  edition  of 
the  Reporler's  Companion.— Theo.  F.  Shuew  Official 
Shorthand  Re.-^nrlcr.  United  Stales  Semite.  Washing. 
t.m.  D.  C- 

The  Reporter's  Companion. 

^v  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome  B.  Howard. 

Revised  and  Improved  Edition. 
Cloth,   i2nio.      $1.50  postpaid. 

Eocnination  copy  to  teachers  of  shorthand  and 
school  officers,  sixty-five  cents,  postpaid. 

Outstanding  features  of  the  new  hook  are: 

Exact  and  comprehensive  lists  of  clashing  words. 

Thoro  and  complete  treatment  of  abbreviated  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes. 

.An  original  and  thoro  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject  of  phrase-WTiting  in  relation  both  to  thegram- 
m^itical  and  the  graphic  structure  of  phrases. 

A  new  development  of  phrasing  by  transposition. 

A  new  and  important  development  of  phrasing  by 
intersection. 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 

BhNN  Pitman.  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Hovv.^rd.  President. 


Bliss  Bookkeeping 

AND  

Office  Practice 


Bliss  System  of  Actual  Business 
Leads  all  others  published. 
Is  Actual  Business  from  the  Start, 
Saves  needless  work  for  teachers, 
Sells  twice  the  tuition. 

Seven  sets  in  the  course. 
Yet  each  set  furnished  separately. 
Seven  fully  equipped  offices 
That  develop  expert  office  help. 
Every  school  using  the  Bliss,  says 
"Mighty  fine  system."     Try  it. 

OUR  ADDRESS  IS 

THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN 


BANKING  and  BANK  ACCOUNTING 

A  New  Set  on  the  Individual  Business 
Practice    Plan,   for    Advanced    Classes 

We  announce  the  publication  of  a  short  course  in  Banking,  for  advanced  classes,  entitled 
Banking  and  Bank  Accounting,  by  D.  Walter  Morton,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce, 
University  of  Oregon,   Eugene,  Oregon. 


Banking  and  Bank  Accounting 

consists  of  a  text,  112  pages,  cloth  bound,  and  an  out- 
tit  comprised  of  blank  books,  incoming  papers,  forms 
for  outgoing  papers,  filing  devices— in  short  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  complete  working  out  of  the 
practical  transactions. 


The  Theory  of  the  Accounting 

involved  is  made  clear  at  the  start,  through  chapters 
on  Credits,  Kinds  of  Banks,  Sources  of  Income,  Offi- 
cers and  Their  Duties,  Books  Used  and  Accounts  Kept. 
These  chapters  are  accompanied  by  suitable  exercise 
material.  The  student  attacks  the  main  body  of  the 
transactions  with  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  is  doing. 


Ample  Practice  Material  is  Given 

There  are  82  incoming  papers  for  the  first  day's  work,  and  121  for  the  second.  The  third  day's  work  is  done 
without  papers.  Good  training  is  given  in  the  analysis  of  statements  of  borrowers,  and  in  the  preparation, 
analysis,  and  reconciliation  of  bank  statements. 

This  New  Course  in  Banking  is  just  what  you  have  been  looking  for.     Let  us  hear  from  you. 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 


623  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


131  East  23d  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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PITMAN-GRAPHIC    SHORTHAND 


ling  Pit 
' '  Let-us-see-whether-or-not 
i  this  sentence  at  the  rate  of 


slants  to  the  right, 
i-the  best-way." 


500    WORDS    A    MINUTE 


Other  Pit 

Tianic  writ 

era  would  use  the  same  outl 

nes  to  write  "Le 

us-see-whether 

or-not  th 

s-is-the   chisel."      Try  your 

speed  With  it. 

means  that  out 

ines  of  tw 

.  directions  gain  100  per  cent 

speed  over  matti 

involving  four  directions. 

Challenge  Shorthand  has  these  speed  special 

two  ID  one.  con- 

pared  with  any  other  Pitmanie  system 

and  non-Pitman 

systems  are  fa 

ar  because    they    squander 

he    principles    th: 

secure    brevity 

A    flarir 

g   announcement    that   Challenge  Shorthand 

now  taught  in 

50,000  SCHOOLS 


1000   SCHOOLS  A  WEEK 

These  loud  claims  are  not  now  made  for  Challenge  Shorthand;  but  O, 
beyond  the  sound  of  all  conclusive  proofs  of  excellence,  do  you  note  how 
wideh  such  yells  thunder? 

In  the  case  of 

Showing  vs.  Yelling  &  Guess, 

if  you  side  with  the  plaintiff,  write  me. 


M.  SCOUGALE 


WEATHERFORD,  TEXAS 


ACCOUNTING 


The  Bennett  Accountancylnsti- 
tute  has  for  ten  years  stood  for 
efficiency  and  HIGH  GRADE 
WORK  in  home  study  courses. 
Lessons  receive  the  personal 
attention  of  Mr.  Bennett.  Ask 
for  information  re.  our  Cours- 
es in  Accountancy,  Auditing, 
Costs,  C.  P.  A.  Problems,  etc. 


R.J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1425    Arch    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Sherwin  Cody's  Letter  Writing 

With  Individual  Review  Check-up 
on  Spelling,  Grammar,  Punctuation 


expect  commercial   graduates   to  write  a  ^pla 
ctly  but  intelligently. 


The  greatest  thing  is  ability  to  state  business  facts  accurately 


and  in  a  sympathetic  hu 


style. 


Sherwin  Cody's  "How  to  Do  Business  by  Letter"  has  long  been 
the  most  successful  book  on  the  merket  in  teaching  letter  writing 
with  salesmanship,  letter  writing  as  the  first  step  in  advertising, 
letter  writing  that  makes  pupils  think  accurately  and  clearly  through 
having  as  exercises  facsimile  letters  to  be  answered  just  as  they 
would  have  in  the  business  office.  This  gives  the  real  Office  Practice 
Method  of  teaching  letter  composition. 

Now  he  has  added  to  this  book  a  wonderfully  effective  and  very 
condensed  Individual  Review  Check-up  on  Spelling,  Grammar  and 
Punctuation  -  CONCENTRATING  on  JUST  THE  THINGS  RE- 
QUIRED IN  LETTER  WRITING,  giving  every  pupil  an  INDI- 
VIDUAL CHECK-UP  devised  to  be  handled  wholesale  in  classes  up 
to  50  at  a  time  automatically,  and  then  PROVING  THIS  ABILITY 
TO   BUSINESS  MEN  so  as  to  FORCE  HIGHER  SALARIES  for 


Outfit  includes  Opening  Tests  (given  in  10  or  15  mins.  for  each 
subject,  placing  pupils  in  comparison  with  average  grammar  school 
graduates,  high  school  graduates,  and  business  office  employees), 
blanket  test  in  grammar  covering  all  principles  in  40  minutes,  and 
Final  Tests  scientifically  parallel  with  opening  tests  so  as  to  get  an 
accurate  measure  of  progress  for  each  pupil.  When  pupils  and 
teachers  KNOW  what  they  are  doing,  they  both  work  with  an 
EFFICIENCY  hitherto  unknown,  average  classes  advancing  from 
47%  to  80  /r  in  punctuation  in  10  hours,  from  55V  to  90^  in  spelling 
in  thirty  lessons,  from  52'/^  to  779r  in  grammar  in  twenty-five 
lessons,  etc. 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH, 

1411  Security  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


THE... 
ONLY  WAY 


SPEEDWA 


Schools  teaching  Speedwa  Shorthand  make  the 
following  assertions: 

"We  are  getting  50%  better  results  in  the  same 
length  of  time,"  or 

"We  are  getting  the  same  results  in  one-half  the 
time  required  with  any  other  system." 

Speedwa  Shorthand  has  lOO",,  more  reading  power; 
25%  more  writing  power;  can  be  learned  in  one-half 
the  time  required  for  any  of  the  other  principal  sys- 
tems now  in  use.  Try  it,  and  see  Prove  it  for  your- 
self. 

Our  course  is  free  to  teachers. 

Speedwa  Shorthand  is  the  only  free,  forward 
movement  system  in  existence.  No  obtuse  angles; 
no  awkward  joinings;  no  cumbersome  outlines;  no 
exceptions  to  rules. 

Speedwa  Shorthand  is  both  a  position  vowel  sys- 
tem and  a  connective  vowel  system,  affording  all  the 
speed  powers  of  position  vowels,  plus  the  reading 
power  of  connected  vowels. 

If  you  only  knew  the  advantages  of  Speedwa 
Shorthand,  you  would  teach  no  other  system.  Teach- 
ers course  free. 


MODERN   PUBLISHING  CO. 

HAMMOND,  INDIANA 
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1916  EDITION 


Metropolitan    System   of   Bookkeeping 

By  W.  A.  SHEAFFER.  Ph.  B. 

Head  of  Commercial  Dept..  West  Division  Hi^h  School.  Milwaukee 
Instructor  of  Accounting.  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee 


Complete 
(Buckram) 


Parti  I  asd  II 
(Extra  Cloth) 


Parts  III  and  IV 
(Extra  Cloth) 


Parti 
(Heavy  Paper) 


Part  II 
(Heayy  Paper) 


ADAPTED  FOR 

I  Two  Year  H.  S.  Course 

\  One  Year  College  or  Univ.  Course 

'  Complete  Business  College  Course 

(  One  Year  H.  S.  Course 

I  Prep,  for  Higher  Accounting  Course 

•J  Elementary  and  Interme(iiate  Course 

I  Night  School  Course 

I  Secretarial  Course 

I  Second  Year  of  H.  S.  Course 

<  One  Semester  of  University  Course 

(  Advanced  Course;  any  elem't'ry  text 

(  One  Semester  H.  S.  Course 
I  One  Year  Junior  H.  S.  Course 
■',  Elementary  Unit 
I  The  Stenographic  Course 
L  Continuation  Schools 

f  Second  Semester  of  H.  S.  Course 

)  Intermediate  Unit 

I  Night  Classes 

I  Continuation  Schools 

f  Part  of  Third  Sem'r  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  7,  Part  III   1  Wholesale  Hardware  Unit 

(Heavy  Paper)     i  Night  ClaSSeS 

L  Continuation;  Schools 

(  Part  of  Third  Sem'r  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  8,  Part  III  )  Commission  Unit 

(Heavy  Paper)  i  Night  ClaSSeS 

[  Continuation  Schools 

(  Fourth  Semester  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  9,  Part  IV  I  Corporation,  Manufacturing  Unit 

(Heavy  Paper)   ')  Night  ClaSSeS 

1  Continuation  Schools 

In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  other  adoptions,  M.  B.  S.  has  been 
adopted  for  use  in  Cornell  University,  Beloit  College,  DePaul 
University-College  of  Commerce,  and  Milwaukee  High 
Schools. 

A  FEW  FEATURES 

1.  Begins  with  a  familiar  and  interesting  subject— Cash, 

2.  New  subjects  are  developed  thoroughly,  and  in  logical  order. 

3.  There  is  no  abrupt  break,  or  attempt  to  teach  too  many  new 
things  at  once,  at  any  point  in  the  work. 

4.  The  thought  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasized. 
B.     Very  strong  in  splendid  exercises  throughout. 

6.  True  to  accounting  principles.  A  subject  that  is  too  difficult 
to  present  in  the  correct  way  is  not  presented  until  the  student  is 
ready  for  it. 

7.  Written  in  terse,  interesting,  and  clear  style  by  an  author  who 
is  an  exceptionally  logical  thinker  and  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  student's  needs. 

8.  Adapted  for  class  assignments  or  the  individual  plan. 

9.  It  has  immediately  taken  its  place  in  the  forefront  of  the 
small  group  of  meritorious  texts  for  the  subject. 

10.  The  1916  edition  is  a  model  of  the  bookmaker's  art. 

11.  The  text  is  published  in  complete  and  divided  units  so  that 
any  possible  text  book  need,  from  the  briefest  night  course  to  a 
complete  college  course,  is  provided  for. 

One  of  the  Popular  "  Metropolitan  Series  " 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


37  So.  Wabash  Av 
CHICAGO 


200  Phelan  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Text -Book  Efficiency! 

Barnes'  Brief  Course  in  Shorthand  is 

the  answer.  It  enables  the  pupil  to  be- 
come a  competent  stenographer  in  the  short- 
est possible  time,  without  sacrificing  the 
ease  of  writing,  higher  speed,  and  greater 
legibility  of  Pitmatic  shorthand. 


"I  am  conducting  a  private  night  school.  Five  of  my  pupils 
had  at  some  time  studied  Phonography.  I  asked  each  one  to  go 
back  to  the  beginning  of  his  text.  One  is  studying  the  Phono- 
graphic Amanuensis,  one  the  I.  C.  S.  book,  one  the  Manual  of 
Phonography,  one  the  American  System,  and  one  the  Gregg. 
One  month  after  they  started,  a  new  pupil  enrolled,  and  I  recom- 
mended your  text.  Today  he  is  faster  and  more  accurate  than  any 
of  the  others.  I  am  ready  to  give  the  credit  to  the  plai,n,  sensible, 
pedagogic,  and  intensly  interesting  way  your  book  is  written. 

"  I  have  traveled  some  as  an  institute  speaker  on  commercial 
subjects,  and  wherever  I  find  your  text  used.  I  find  the  same 
results.  I  think  you  are  doing  more  to  put  Pitmanic  shorthand  in 
a  higher  place  than  all  other  publishers  put  together"  — F'rcd  M. 
Powell,  [>irector  Com'l  Dept..  Union  High  School.  JJinuba.  Cal. 


Investigate  the  how.  Paper-bound  copy,  either 
Benn  Pitman'  or  Graham,  free  to  any  shorthand 
teacher.     Give  name  of  School. 

BTHE  ARTHUR  J.  ^^% 
ARN  eS 
publishing    co.  ^^^ 

506  Howard  Bldg..  St.  Louis 


Three  at  a  Time 


Byrne  Steno  stands  without  an  equal  in  the 
class-room  and  business  office.  It  does  what  other 
sj-stems  cannot  do;  it  enables  students  to  success- 
tuUy  master  machine  shorthand,  touch-typewriting 
and  pencil  shorthand  all  in  one  operation,  and  to 
learn  the  three  in  less  time  and  in  a  more  thor- 
ough manner  than  they  could  learn  any  other 
method  of  machine  or  pencil  shorthand,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  no  other  machine  system 
is  practical  with  a  pencil,  and  no  other  pencil  sys- 
tem is  practical  on  a  machine.  It  is  the  most 
legible  system  of  note-taking  and  is  very  rapid. 
Steno  is  written  on  an)'  standard  typewriter;  no 
special  machine  to  buy  or  learn. 

Everj'  school  should  investigate  Steno.  It  is 
now  taught  in  many  colleges  and  used  by  hun- 
dreds of  stenographers.  Its  efficiency  makes  it  a 
time-saver  and  a  salarj'-raiser.  Stenographic  ex- 
perts pronounce  it  the  logical  method  of  note- 
taking. 

Fill  in  and  mail  for  particulars. 

Name    

OccupatiDn    

Address    


BYRNE   PUBLISHING   COMPANY, 
27  E.  Monroe  Street  Chicago,  111. 
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12345678 

J  \J Thats  all  the  numbers 

there  are!  You'll  find  <?m  all  on  the 
JQ^^!^'  adding  and  calculating 
machine-  but  iust  once  each! 

"No  head-scratching  to  think  which  of 
the  nine  nines  you'd  better  strike 
as  with  the  multiple  keif  Non*Daltons. 

Think  over  that  statement!     Let  it  sink  in! 

We  greatly  wish  to  send  you  our  descriptive  Circular  which  fully  explains  why  the 
Dalton  Adding  and  Calculating  Machine  is  the  simplest,  most  natural,  most  durable, 
quickest  and  altogether  best  device  for  mechanical  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying 
and  dividing  of  figures. 
Learn  about  "touch  system"  in  listing  and  adding.    Send  for  descripthe  literature,  its  free. 


^'IS^ 


DALTON  KEYBOARD 
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NON-DALTON 
KEYBOARD 
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SUMMER   NORMAL   SESSION 

GREGG  SCHOOL 


Mr.  Gregg  Instructing  a  Cla 
Teachers,  Gregg  Schoo 


For  commercial  teachers  who  wish  to  keep  abreast 
of  their  profession,  the  Summer  Normal  Session  of 
Gregg  School  offers  peculiar  advantages.  While  in- 
struction is  given  in  elementary,  intermediate  and 
advanced  Gregg  Shorthand,  this  is  primarily  a 
teachers'  course,  and  stress  is  laid  on  the  methods  of 
teaching  these  and  allied  subjects,  as  typewriting, 
office  training  and  business  English. 

The  E.xpert  Department,  which  gives  intensive  speed 
work  and  prepares  for  court  reporting,  and  the  class  for 
teachers  of  other  systems  who  wish  to  change  to  Gregg 
Shorthand  have  proved  especially  successful. 

The  1917  Summer  Normal  Session  begins  July  2,  and  con- 
tinues six  weeks.  Reserve  this  tigie  now,  and  get  your  copy 
of  the  school  announcement  booklet.     Address  Dept.  B.  E. 


GREGG    SCHOOL 


6  North  Michigan  Ave. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Gregg  Shorthand  Team  Wins  New  York  Championship 

GREGG  students  from  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City,  won  the  first  nine  places  in 
the  Fourth  Annual  Metropolitan  Shorthand  Contest,  the  largest  all-system  contest  ever  held  in 
this  country.  Not  only  did  they  exceed  in  average  speed  and  accuracy  any  record  previously  made 
in  these  contests,  but  the  winner,  Mr.  William  Rosenberg,  wrote  at  a  higher  speed   than   that  made 
in  the  International  Contests  a  few  years  ago. 

Speed  ^^-  William  Rosenberg  won  the  Gold  Medal  and   the   Championship 

'^  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  District.     He  wrote  157.8  net  words  a 

minute,  39  words  higher  than  the  best  previous  record. 
The  Silver  Medal  and  Championship  of  the   Borough   of   Manhattan 
went  to  Mr.  Norman  C.  McKnight.     His   speed  was  118.8  net  words  a 
minute  and  his  accuracy  99%. 

Accuracy  Mr.  William  Roven,  a  one-and-a-half  year  student  made  an  accuracv 

record  of  99.89'f. 
A  one  year  student,  Mr.  Albert  Schneider  had  an  accuracy  record  of  99.2% 

Team  Record  ^^  '®  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  the  work  of  this  team  with 
that  of  the  two-year  Isaac  Pitman  team  of  last  year.  Note  the  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  Gregg  in  average  speed  and  accuracy. 


GREGG  TEAM,   1917 

Average  Net  Speed 118.5 

Average  Accuracy       98.8% 


PITMAN  TEAM,  1916 

Average  Net  Speed 101. 

Average  Accuracy 97.2% 


GREGG  STUDENT  WINS 
EVENING  SCHOOL  CONTEST 


The  Evening  School  Contest  was  also  won  by  a  Gregg   writer,  with 
a  net  speed   of  118   words   a  minute   and  an  accuracy  of  98.33%. 


NEW    YORK 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Dept.  B.  E. 


SAN     FR.ANCISCO 
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Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 

TAUGHT  IN 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 
UNIVERSITY,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE    OF    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK 

What  the  Champion  Shorthand  Writer  of  the  World 
says  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand: 

'  'I  have  not  always  been  a  follower  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,  for 
there  was  a  time,  very  early  in  my  career,  when  I  took  up  the  study  of 
Pernin  light-line  and  connective  vowel  shorthand;  but  after  three  months' 
faithful  study  and  practice  I  was  convinced  that,  for  simplicity,  grace  of 
outline,  ease  of  execution,  brevity  and  legibility,  light-line  shorthand 
could  never  compare  with  the  system  of  shorthand  laid  down  in  the  Isaac 

Pitman  text-books. "  — Ay7//;(7/z  Behrln,  Supreme  Court,  Neiv  York  City,  Champion 
Shorthand  IVriier  oj  the  World. 

Send  for  Particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Publishers  of  "Course  in   Isaac   Pitman   Shorthand/'  $1.50:    "Practical   Course   in    Touch    Type- 
writing," 85c;  "Style  Book  of  Business* English,  90c:  adopted  by  the  Neiv  York  Board  of  Education 


Best  Language  Books 


Pitman's  Commercial  Spanish  Grammar.    166  pp..  cloth. 
$  1 .00.    Spanish  Grammar  on  Normal  Lines. 

Hugo's   Spanish    Simplified.      An  Easy    and    Rapid    Way    of 
Learning  Spanish.    Cloth.  $1.35. 

al  Correspondence  in  Spanish.    267 


pp..  cloth,  gilt,  $1.10. 

Manual  of  Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence.    By  G.  R. 

Macdonald.    360  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50. 

♦Spanish  Commercial  Reader.    250  pp.,  cloth.  $1.00. 

♦English-Spanish   and    Spanish-English  Commercial  Dic- 
tionar>-.    Cloth,  gilt.  660  pp.,  $1.50.     By  G.  R.  Macdonald. 
A  complete     work  of  reference    for  students  and  teachers    of 

Spanish,  and  for  those  engaged  in  foreign  correspondenc  containing 

all  the  Words  and  Terms  used  in  Correspondence  which  are  not 

contained  in  the  Dictionaries  in  ordinary  use. 


Hugo's   Russian   Simplified.      An  Easy    and    Rapidl  Way    of 
Learning  Russian.     Cloth.  $1.35. 

Hugo's    Dutch    Simplified.     An    Easy   and    Rapid    Way    of 
Learning  either  Dutch  or  Flemish.    Cloth.  $1.35. 

Books  marked  with    an  asterisk  are   on   the   New    York   Board 
of  Education  List  for  1917-19, 

Any   book  in  this  list  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Liberal  Discounts  to  Schools  and  Teachers. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  West  45th  St. 


NEW  YORK 


Adopted  by  the  New  York  High  Schools  aod  Columbia  University 
The  Seventh  Revised  Edition  of  the 

Style  Book  of  Business  English 

Including   Card    Indexing   and 

Letter    Recording 

By  H.  W.  HAMMOND  and  MAX  J.  HERZBERG 

This  text  has  been  completely  rearranged,  much 
new  material  has  been  added  and  exercised,  and  re- 
view questions  have  been  appended  to  every  chapter. 

"Your  'Style  Book  of  Business  English'  is  the  only 
text  I  know  of  that  contains  completely  and  in  lesson 
form  all  the  points  on  business  correspondence  needed 
by  students  of  stenography,  bookkeeping  and  type- 
writing."— Leo  P.  Callan,  St.  John's  College, 
Brooklyn,  N.    Y. 

"I  have  just  completed  a  review  and  a  comparison 
of  a  number  of  books  dealing  with  business  corres- 
pondence for  secondary  schools,  and  I  find  not  one  of 
them  equal  to  your  'Style  Book  of  Business  English' 
in  respect  to  the  amount  of  information  given  and  the 
thorough  follow-up  devices  to  test  the  pupil's  mastery 
of  the  various  topics  discussed.  Other  features  es- 
pecially your  treatment  of  Letters  of  Application,  are 
entirely  original  and  very  suggestive.  It  seems  to 
me  just  the  book  we  need  to  train  competent  office 
assistants.  "—Jos.  B.  Wadleigh.  Teacher  of  English, 
Haekensdck,  (N.  J.)  High  School. 

Cloth,    Gilt,    250  Pages.       Price,    90c.       Liberal  Dis- 
counts to  Teachers  and  Schools   bv  the  Publisher. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 

2  West  45th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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NUMBER  VIII 


The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Colambua,  O.,  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 

C  P.  Zaner,  -----  Editor 
E.  W.  Bloser.  -  -  Business  Manaj^er 
Zaner  &  Bloser,  Publishers  and  Owners 

Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
lis  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows: 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  $1.00.  a  year. 
Students"  Penmanship  Edition,  75  cents  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  20  cents  extra;  Canad- 
ian subscriptions  10  cents  extra). 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 

or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  40  pages,  8  pages  of  which 
are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance.  Matlie- 
matics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Advertis* 
ing.  Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments  spec- 
ially suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  principals 
and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains 
32  pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional 
Edition,  less  the  8  pages  devoted  to 
cial  subjects.  This  edition  is  specially 
to  stude         '      ^  ■  .    1-.  1  .  _ 

schools. 
Engrossing, 


ial,  Public 

11   of   the   Penmanship, 
Art.   and   Lesson   features   of 


the  Professional  Edit 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interests  of  Business 
Education  and  Penmanship.  It  purposes  to 
inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher, 
and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged 
in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
institutions   of   commercial   education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  ad- 
vance, ii  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many 
journals  each  issue  through  negligence  on  the 
part  of  subscribers.  Postmasters  are  not  al- 
lowed to  forward  journals  unless  postage  is 
sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by 
the  10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  applica- 
tion. The  BrsiNESs  Educator  is  purchased  and 
read  by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to  do 
among  those  interested  in  business  education 
and  penmanship  in  the  L'nited  States,  Canada, 
England,  and  nearly  every  country  on  the 
globe.  It  circulates,  not  alone  among  business 
college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils,  but 
also  among  principals  of  commercial  depart- 
ments of  High  and  Normal  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, as  well  as  among  office  workers,  home 
students,  etc. 

Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.  Sample  copies  furnished  to  as- 
sist in  securing  subscriptions. 


BACK    NUMBER   OF    THE    BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR. 


We  have  on  hand  a  few  complete 
sets  of  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR, both  Students'  and  Professional 
Editions,  beginning  with  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  1912.  Since  we  issue 
no  July  or  August  numbers  there  are 
ten  journals  to  each  year,  or  volume, 
beginning  with  September.  These 
back  numbers  contain  some  very  valu- 
able material  which  cannot  be  secured 
elsewhere,  and  they  will  no  doubt 
soon  be  exhausted.  Persons  desiring 
the  ten  copies  of  any  one  year  from 
September,  1912,  to  the  present  should 
order  without  delay.  For  these  jour- 
nals we  are  charging  no  more  than 
the  regular  subscription  price,  75c  per 
year  for  the  Students'  Penmanship 
Edition,   and   $1.00   per    year    for   the 


The  Business  Journal 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Formerly  The  Penmans"  Art  Journal 

the  oldest  and  for  many  years  the  foremost 
journal  of  its  kind,  transferred  in  August,  1916. 
its  good  will  and  subscriptions  to 

The  Business  Educator 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

The  merging  of  the  two  magazines  makes 
the  Business  Educator  the  most  influential 
periodical  of  its  kind  published  today.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  publishers  to  make  of  it  a"  positive 
factor  in  the  betterment  of  business  education. 


Teachers'  Professional  Edition;  10c 
extra  to  Canada,  and  20c  extra  to  for- 
eign countries.  Please  do  not  ask  us 
to  break  sets,  since  to  do  so  would 
destroy  the  remainder  of  the  set.. 

Do  not  forget  that  we  can  furnish 
you  a  binder  for  THE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR  for  but  .$1.00,  prepaid. 


THE    BALTIMORE    E.    C.    T.   A. 
CONVENTION. 

The  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers 
Association  Convention  to  be  held 
in  Baltimore,  April  5,  6,  7,  1917, 
promises  to  be  a  most  enjoyable  and 
profitable  meeting. 

The  city  itself  is  as  hospitable  as 
it  is  interesting,  and  the  members 
of  the  Association  are  as  fine  as  are 
to  be  found  anywhere,  plus  a  dash  of 
culture  not  found  elsewhere. 

So  now  is  the  time  to  lay  definite 
plans  to  be  among  the  fortunate  at 
the  season  of  the  year  most  sugges- 
tive of  life  and  growth  and  kinship. 


THE   DES   MOINES   MAY   MEET- 
ING 

The  Central  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association  Convention,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  Maay  3,  4  and  5.  promises  to  be 
a  unique,  helpful  and  successful  meet- 
ing. Teachers  of  ability  are  being 
chosen  to  make  each  and  every  feature 
directly  applicable  to  school  room 
problems.  Among  those  who  have  ac- 
cepted places  on  the  program  are 
President  J.  S.  Dickey,  of  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  University,  and  Mr. 
H.  L.  Rhode,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  committee  desires  to  send  a 
.program  to  every  business  and  short- 
hand teacher  in  the  association's  ter- 
ritory. To  be  sure  of  receiving  a 
copy  drop  a  card  to  the  president, 
Miss  Lena  A.  Vogt,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  Cedar  Rapids  Business  College. 
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NATIONAL     ASSOCIATION     OF 

PENMANSHIP  SUPERVISORS. 

Exhibit  of  Writing   from   Public   and 

Private  Schools.  Cleveland,  O., 

April  25,  26,  27,  1917. 

Exhibit  rooms,  Spencerian  School, 
Euclid  Ave.  and  E.  18th  St. 

You  can  contribute  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  convention  and  its  useful- 
ness to  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  by  sending  a  neat  exhibit  of 
writing  done  by  pupils  of  your 
schools,  representing  your  ideas  of 
what  modern  business  penmanship 
should  be.  Your  argument  for  the 
same  can  be  presented  at  the  "Open 
Forum"  of  our  convention.  We  are 
looking  for  a  large  contribution  of 
work  from  our  friends.  Much  work 
has  been  promised  thus  far.  You  have 
plenty  of  time  to  get  the  work  ready. 
Do  not  disappoint  us. 

Send  your  work  by  express,  pre- 
paid, to  Mr.  L.  W.  Huntsinger,  Spen- 
cerian School,  Euclid  Ave.  and  E.  18th 
St.,  E.  18th  St.  entrance,  not  later  than 
April  15. 

tOMMITTEE  TO  ARRANGE 
EXHIBIT. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Huntsinger,  Chairman, 
Spencerian  School. 

G.  T.   Brice,  Spencerian   School. 

J.  W.  Creig,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce. 

Harry  E.  Carrier,  High  School  of 
Commerce. 

R.  S.  Hines,  Metropolitan  Business 
College. 

E.  R.  Wood,  .\shtabula  Harbor,  34 
Walnut  St. 

J.  H.  Bassett,  Ashtabula  Public 
Schools. 

Miss  .Agnes  Wallace,  South  Junior 
High  School. 

.Anna  L.  Tinnan,  Central  and  Lin- 
coln Junior  High  Schools. 

Sara  W.  Riley,  .Addison  Junior  High 
School. 

Laura  L.  Phillips,  Detroit  and  Wil- 
l.-ird  Junior  High   Schools. 

Grace  Gaffney,   Kennard  School. 

.Anna  Vackar,   Mayflower  School. 

Glenna  L.  Wells,  Mill  Junior  High 
School. 

Grace   Radcliffe,  .Almira  School. 

Gertrude   Williams,   Central  School. 

Unita  Smith,  Elyria  Public  Schools. 

Tentative  arrangement  of  progratn, 
Xational  Association  of  Penmanship 
Supervisors'  Convention,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  .April  25,  26,  27,  1917.  You  will 
find  this  excellent  program  will  go 
through  with  very  few  changes  when 
you  receive  the  official  printed  pro- 
gram. The  Executive  Committee  wish 
to  express  their  appreciation  and  sin- 
cere thanks  to  the  friends  of  the  pen- 
man profession  who  have  made  such 
a  program  possible. 

WED.NESDAY,  APRIL  25,  10  A.  M. 
Eastern  Standard  Time. 

.Assemble  at  Spencerian  School,  ex- 
hibit rooms,  Euclid  -Ave.  and  E.  18th 
St. 

Address  of  welcome.  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent A.  C.  Eldredge,  Cleve- 
land. 


Response  and  president's  address, 
O.  L.  Rogers,  Supervisor  of  Writing, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Address  by  G.  G.  Gudmundson, 
Sec.-Treas.,  Boone,  Iowa,  '"The  Ideal 
Supervisor." 

WEDNESDAY,  1:00  P.  M. 

1-2:15,  visit  Kennard  Elementary 
School.     (Platoon  plan.) 

2:15-3:30,  Mayflower  School.  (Con- 
gested district.) 

WEDNESDAY,  .i:00  P.  M. 
Informal   Reception. 

Spencerian   School,  exhibit   room. 

Program,  assembly  rooms. 

Western  Reserve  University,  male 
quartet. 

Spencerian   School  orchestra. 

E.  E.  Merville,  President  Spencer- 
ian School,  "Penmanship  from  the 
.Standpoint  of  the  Business  Man." 

Edwin  Liebfried,  Ph.  D.,  "Measur-. 
in.g  Men." 

H.  T.  Loomis,  Practical  Textbook 
Co.,  (formerly  connected  with  Bryant 
&  Stratton  Chain  of  Colleges),  "Some 
Penmen  I  Have  Known." 

President  J.  P.  Henderson,  Oberlin 
Business  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
"Progress  in  Penmanship." 

President  C.  P.  Zaner,  Zaneriani 
College,  Columbus,  "Penmanship, 
Love   Feast." 

THURSDAY,  26TH,  8:30  A.   M. 
Eastern  Standard  Time. 

8:30-10:30  a.  m..  Empire  Junior 
High   School. 

10:40-12:00,  Columbia  Elementary 
School. 

THURSDAY,  2:00  P.  M. 

Program,  Spencerian  School. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Himelick,  Principal 
Cleveland  Normal  School,  "Super- 
vision." 

W.  P.  Steinhaeuser,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Supervisor  of  Writing,  Asbury  Park, 
New  Jersey, 

J.  S.  Knox,  Knox  School  of  Sales- 
manship, Cleveland,  "The  Teacher- 
Salesman." 

J.     H.     Bachtenkircher,    Supervisor, 
LaFayette,  Ind.,  "Left-handedness." 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  27TH. 

8:30  a.  m..  West  Technical  High 
School. 


10:00  a.  m.,  Willard  Junior  High 
School  and  Elementary  School. 

11:30  a.  m.,  lunch,  West  Tech  High 
School  (serve  self)  by  West  Tech 
senior  girls. 

Half  hour  picture  show.  West  Tech- 
nical auditorium  (Pathe). 

FRIDAY,  2:00  P.  M. 

Program,  Spencerian  College,  ex- 
hibit rooms. 

J.  E.  Huchingson,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Su- 
pervisor of  Writing,  Detroit,  "Stand- 
ards, Aims  and  Measurements  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship."  ' 

"Medley,"  Cornelia  Koch,  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  Lenna  M.  Rovick,  Muske- 
gon, Mich.,  A.  S.  Gregg,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

C.  G.  Prince,  New  York  City,  Pub- 
lic School  Penmanship. 

E.  G.  Miller,  Director,  Penmanship 
and  Commercial  Work,  Pittsburgh, 
"Standardization." 

C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus,  "The  Con- 
clusions    of     the     Whole     Matter." 


Mr.  Ernest  A.  May,  of  the'  Iron- 
wood,  Michigan,  High  School,  has  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils  under  his  in- 
struction in  penmanship.  There  are 
no  regular  class  periods  but  each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  hand  in  one  paper 
each  week  for  criticism  and  correc- 
tion. To  promote  efficiency  and  ef- 
fort Mr.  May  prepares  a  number  of 
typewritten  pages  semi  -  monthly, 
which  he  terms  "Penmanship  Ginger." 
It  contains  many  choice  thoughts  and 
quotations  which  are  intended  to 
make  pupils  think  and  act.  This  is  a 
good  idea  and  no  doubt  helps  to  stir 
up  some  students  who  could  not  be 
reached  in  other  ways. 


Mr.  M.  E.  Austin,  who  has  cliarge 
of  the  commercial  and  penmanship 
work  of  the  California  State  Normal 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  reports  a  large 
class  in  penmanship,  all  working  en- 
thusiastically for  special  certificates 
and  success.  One  of  his  last  year's 
students.  Miss  Grace  Angevine,  is 
supervising  the  writing  in  the  South 
Pasadena  Schools.  From  what  he  has 
had  to  say  concerning  her,  we  are 
sure  the  work  is  being  done  efficiently.       S 


A  practical  hand  by  a  practical  teacher,  and  a  progressive  one  as  well.  i 


Practical  Writing  for  Practical 
People 

By  C.  SPENCER  CHAMBERS 
Director  Commercial  Education,  Covington,  Ky. 


Make  sure  your 

Penmanship  is  easily 

written,  easily  read 

and  sightly. 


Plate  VIII.     The  top  and  bottom  turn  exercise   Plate  V'll,  A.  was  given  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  let- 
ter.    The  bottom  must  not  be   angular.     Spacing   between  the  letters  and  the  down  and  up  strokes  in  the   v  must  ^ 
be  uniform.     Finish  with  a  horizontal  curve   such  as  in   the  w.     Count  1,  2,  .3,  1,  2,  3,  etc. 

B.  Start  with  the  first  part  of  a  small  n,  retracing  the    down    stroke,   stopping   a    little    above    the    turn,    then 
with  a  slight  drop  motion  permit  the  hand  to  pass  to  the   next  r,  via  the  way  of  a  horizontal  curve. 

C.  This   is  an  overdrawn   r  made  without  raising  the  pen.     An  ordinary  observer  needs  no  further  instruction. 
Count  1,  3,  3,  i;  holding  the  count  a  little  on  2  and  4. 

D.  E,  and  F.     Don't  write  too  angular.     Take  as  much  care  with   the  last  line  on  the   page  as  the   first  one. 
Arrange  your  work  on  the  pages  so  it  falls  in  columns.     By  your  work  you   are  judged.     Write   twenty  lines   of 

each  word,  then  review  the  whole  plate,  as  there  are  the  first  minimum  letters  in  words.     Determine  to  master  them 
now. 


fr^K^T^m  "> 


^/iF}ij^mry>'  '> 


<^. 


^^J^, 


^/]   ^.^ 


Plate  IX.  A.  This  M.  exercise  is  not  only  given  for  the  movement  and  form  of  the  letter,  but  for  the 
peculiar  joining  which  can  be  used  in  many  signatures.  Retrace  five  times.  Count  1.  2,  3,  4,  holding  the  count  on 
four  until  the  horizontal  connecting  loop  can  be  made. 

B.  There  are  five  retraced  loops.  Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Make  five  letters  to  a  group.  Don't  get  down 
^trokes  too  far  apart. 


1^      f^J^u^/i^ii^^i(/iu^i/!^ 


C.  A  good,  big  loop  with  the  same  curvature   on  both  sides.     Don't  leave  the  letter  M   until  you  can  make 
this  loop  at  the  same  slant  as  the  other  down  stroke. 

D.  The  N  exercise  is  counted  1,  2,  3,  4,  holding  the   four  count  while  the  horizontal  loop  is  made.     Four  to 
a  group.  _  ' 

E.  Five  retraced  loops.     This  is  something  new,  but   its    advantages    are    many;   when    the    signature   plate 
comes,  you  will  not  hesitate  but  enthuse. 

F.  Count  1,  2,  3.    Don't  make  wide  at  the  bottom.    Practice  A  and  D,  B   and  E,  C  and   F,  respectively  for  a 
review. 


cy  c^  O"  (5  o 


^,  /^,  /^,  ^'  x^ 


&(5 


Plate  X.  A.  Same  size,  same  slant,  same  color  and  same  distance  apart.  Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  under. 
Four  to  a  group.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  after  trying  a  page,  go  back  to  the  first  lesson  in  this  course  and  do  a 
little  work. 

B.  Start  the  E  with  a  slanting  oval,  closing  the  letter  on  the  count  of  ten.  Count  1,  3,  3  for  the  letter  and 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  for  the  retraced  oval. 

C.  If  letters  appear  sick  in  the  diagnosis,  look  for  these  symptoms,  bad  slant,  flat  opening  loop,  big  head  and 
narrow  base.     Count  1,  2.  3.' 

D.  After  making  the  C.  join  with  a  little  connecting  loop  the  different  style  C's.  The  loop  in  the  lettel  is 
in  the  center.     Four  to  a  group. 

E.  Any  one  can  make  a  D  exercise  that  will  pass  muster  with  but  little  care  and  still  less  mental  effort,  but 
here  is  one  that  at  first  will  require  concentration,  the  thing  giving  writing  its  cultural  value.  Watch  the  form. 
Count  1,  3,  3,  4. 

F.  Short  lessons  are  not  always  the  easier,  and  sometimes  contain  all  the  elements  of  a  much  longer  one. 
This  is  the  first  capital  exercise  joined  with  an  angle.  The  base  loop  rests  on  the  line,  while  the  connecting  swing 
falls  below  a  half  space.  This  is  the  best  "form  getters"  '-n  the  lesson.  Close  your  eyes  and  try  to  see  the  exercise 
in  its  entirety. 

G.  The  tendency  will  be  to  make  the  A  too  wide.  T  lis  can  be  prevented  if  the  up  stroke  is  made  almost 
straight.  The  joining  strokes  fall  half  way  below  the  ba  5e  line.  This  plate  will  require  more  study  than  any  in 
the  course. 


^^  Cy^cS^^  ^^  (2 


John  S.  Griffith,  Astoria,  Oreg,,  Business  College 


^     f^^^UiU'/ieU/^e/^eua^T^      ^ 
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Lessons  in 


Practical    Penmanship 

C.  E.  DONER,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Penman  Eastern  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools 


Position,  Form,  Move- 
ment, and  Speed 

are  Fundamentals  and  Need  to 

be  Incorporated  in  Your 

Handwriting. 


Lesson  61.  For  the  P  count  1-2,  3;  or,  curve-down,  swing.  For  the  R  count  1-2,  3-4  lifting  the  pen  while  in 
motion  on  4,  Retrace  well  on  the  downward  stroke  of  each  letter.  Try  writing  your  own  name  as  you  practice 
these  names. 

Write  conrtdently,  surely  and  fluently.  Placing  confidence  in  yourself  and  in  your  own  efforts  helps  one  to 
win. 


Lesson  62.  For  the  L  count  1-2-3  with  a  sharp,  quick,  light  movement.  Lift  the  pen  while  in  motion  in  ending 
Ihe  letter.     End  the  letter  with  a  compound  curve  below  the  base  line. 

Try  to  do  as  the  sentence  directs.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  count  by  naming  the  words.  Counting  in  this  way 
should  be  done  carefuly  and  rhythmically. 


^t^        -^        -^       -^       --&       -^        --& 


-^     -^     -^     -^ 


Lesson  63.     For  this  style  of  C  count  1-3-3.     The  motion  should  be  quick  and 
be  well  curved.     Try  your  own  name  again  as  you  practice  the  names  herewith. 

Freedom  of  movement  and  good  form  should  go  hand  in    hand.      Try    to    control 
fluently.     A  good  sentence  to  practice  over  and  over. 


ht.    The  downward  stroke  must 
the    movement   as   you   write 

/  ^  S  A^  -^^  y  f(^  O 
XJ  A^  ^  (^  y  f  f  O  / 
3A^^<^  J  f  f  O  /  7- 

jy(^  J  S'  f  o  /  7-^A^ 

(^  ■/  f^  O  /  7-3  ZA^J- 

7  f  ^  o  /  7-^  A^-^^ 

Z*^  o  /  2-3  A7^ 6,  y 

^  O  /  7-3  A^^  <:o  y  f 

o  /  73  /y.^^  7  f'y 

/7-3A^^t^  y  ff  o 

Lesson  64.     Blocking  figures  is  excellent  practice.     Review  this  lesson  frequently.    Try  to  become  just  as  pro- 
ficient in  making  figures  as  in  making  letters.    Small,  neat,  clear-cut,  well-formed  figures  should  be  your  aim. 


y  7-3  U-~3-iyy ^£7 n 
7-JAl<f6.  y  fyo  / 
3  ^.J-^  7  'f'^  ^  ^  ^ 
A^3-  i,  y  r  <^  o  /  X3 
QT-^   y  r  <?  o  /  7-3/a: 


G  y  ^f  O    /   73A!-^ 

7 <f  <7'  ^  /  7-3AC'r(^ 

f£^  O  /  7-3A^3-l^  y 

<?  O  /   7-3  A^.r^  y  r         c^  O  /   7-3A^^t^   y  P 

O  /  7-3  A^^- 6>   ■/ ff         O  /  7-3  A^3-l^  y  f  ^ 

/73A^^(:,yr'y<ci       /  7-.?^A.^/.  y  fey  o 


/  7-3  A^3-C  y  fy  o 
7-3  A^^-C,  y  f  y  o  / 
J  A^^{^  y  ^  y  O  /  7- 

■y-3- 6>  yfy  o  /  7-3 

jt  6>  y  f'y  o  /  7-3^ 

C>  y  r^  o  /  7  3  A^-^-- 

y r<^  0/73  A^^6> 

fy  o  /  2-3  A^3-t^  y 


/  7-  3  A^3-(^  y  fy  o 
7  3  AA^C  y  ry  0/ 

3  A^3~  &  7  ff  0/7- 
A^3-6,  y  f  7  O  /  7  3 

3-  ^  y  fy  o  /  73  ^y 

1^  y  iT  7  O  /   7-3  A^3- 

7 if  7  o  /  7-^A^^jr& 

f7  O  /  7-3  A^3-^  7 
70/  7-3  A^3-  i,  y  f 
0/73  A^3-6  7  f  7 
/ Z3  A^3-6>  y  fy  o 


Lesson  65.  It  has  often  been  said  that  practice  makes  perfect.  It  is  intelligent  and  well-directed  practice  that 
makes  perfect.  If  you  train  yourself  to  make  every  effort  count  in  writing  each  letter  and  word  well,  you  will  in 
time  learn  to  write  a  hand  that  will  be  a  good  life  companion  and  a  splendid  recommendation.  If  you  fail  to 
write  this  paragraph  well,  try  again.  Failure  is  not  the  worst  thing  in  the  world;  the  worst  thing  is  not  to  try. 
Write   other  paragraphs  in  connection   with   this   one. 

Note  some  of  the  different  letters  in  this  sentence  such  as  r,  s,  w  and  k.    Try  to  make  them  well. 

Watch  your  position.     Keep  the  wrist  free.     Write  fluently,   letting   the   pen   glide   over   the   paper   lightly. 


-^  -f^  ^7/   ^ 


^yL- ^ 


r^ 


-^  ^  ^  ^  -^ 


^^ 


Lesson  66.     This  is  a  review  lesson  of  all  the  letters  practiced  in  Part  Three.     Perfect  these  letters  by  constantly 
re-writing  them. 


Lesson  67.  Practice  these  general  drills  before  proceeding  to  the  ne.xt  lesson.  They  should  be  reviewed  fre- 
quently. Count  lOO  for  each  compact  drill  and  8  for  each  single  oval.  The  ovals  in  the  last  quarter  should  be 
connected  by  swinging  well  below  the  line.  These  drills  should  aid  in  controlling  the  muscular  motion.  Strive  for 
control. 


'c^  a  a  j^ 

C/-  r^  ^ 


7, 


////A/////- 


Lesson  68.     Study  and  practice  carefully  each  one  of   these   specific   drills,   and   review   them   as   necessary   in 
practicing  the  following  lessons  in  Part  Four.     Plan  a  count  to  suit  each  drill. 


^      f^J^uJ//i^ii4/(S(/iu:a/^       ^ 


PENCIL   OR   PEN? 

Please  give  me  your  opinion  re- 
garding this  point:  From  the  Third 
HTade  on  should  pupils  do  all  written 
wiirk,  arithmetic  included,  with  pen 
and  ink,  or  should  the}-  use  pencils 
lor  the  ■working  part  and  pens  for 
copying  to  hand  in? 

1  believe  this  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions which  has  or  might  have  many 
different  answers. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  do  all  or  as 
much  writing  as  possible  with  pen 
and  ink,  once  pen  and  ink  is  begun. 
The  reason  is  that  pencil  writing  re- 
quires pressure,  and  pressure  means 
considerable  gripping,  and  gripping, 
of  course,  ties  up  more  or  less  the 
writing  machinery. 

There  are  cer-tain  habits  encouraged 
by  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  which  are 
good,  the  chief  of  which  is — it  pro- 
motes more  definite  and  accurate 
thinking  and  does  away  with  a  great 
deal  of  haphazard,  hurried  writing 
with  the  thought  that  it  can  be  cor- 
rected  or  rewritten. 


How  do  you  treat  parchment  in  or- 
der to  do  pen  work  on  it? — B.  K. 

There  is  oil  on  parchment  which 
makes  the  ink  spi'ead.  This  oil  must 
1)e  removed  before  one  can  work  on 
parchment.  The  most  convenient  way 
of  removing  the  oil  is  to  use  an  ordin- 
ary red  pencil  eraser  or  a  sponge  rub- 
ber. Some  use  bread  crumbs  while 
others  use  pumice  stone. — E.  A.   L. 


What  is  the  best  ink  to  use  for  pre- 
paring copies  for  photo  engraving? — 

J.  B. 

In  photo  engraving  the  best  results 
are  secured  when  jet  black  ink  is 
used.  The  lines  should  be  black,  not 
gray.  Most  penmen  and  artists  use 
pure  India  ink  for  this  work.  The 
majority  of  the  copies  in  this  journal 
were  prepared  with  Zanerian  India 
Ink.— E.  A.  L. 


Kditor  B.   E.:- 

Yesterday.  Superintendent  C.  C. 
Underwood  handed  me  a  copy  of 
your  new  writing  scale.  I  am 
deliglited  with  it.  Will  you  not 
through  the  B.  E.  give  us  some 
hints,  for  using  a  scale?  My  own 
experience  is  limited  to  the 
methods  employed  hy  the  survey 
critics  in  Cleveland.  While  the 
value  of  a  scale  may  be  over- 
rated hy  some  people,  I  believe 
it  has  its  place  and  this  new  one 
will  fill  a  real  need,  especially 
as  the  samples  of  writing  are 
more  like  what  we  are  getting. 
The  alphabet  and  exercise  scales 
are  actually  usable  and  that  of 
the  different  styles  is  often 
needed. 


Sometimes  I  think  teachers  are 
blind  when  they  hand  in  a  set 
of  alphabets,  and  I  have  con- 
cluded that  while  "don't  care 
much"  and  "don't  know  much" 
are  factors  in  poor  results,  that 
"Don't  see  much,"  is  the  worst 
one.  This  scale  may  give  me  an- 
other way  of  getting  teachers  to 
see,  when   they  are  only  looking. 

Do  you  not  think  the  Osier 
Ijimit.  or  retardation,  is  pre- 
vented, or  made  very  improbable, 
if  a  man  has  a  habit  of  thinking 
and  doing  new  things?  So  often 
our  youngest  teachers  are  not 
much  alive. 

You  ask  for  opinions  on  the 
size  and  price  of  the  B.  E.  To 
many  of  us  the  penmanship  con- 
tents alone  are  worth  more  than 
tlie  present  price,  and  the  arti- 
cels  on  commercial  subjects  must 
be  exceedingly  helpful  to  those 
who  teach  those  subjects.  Many 
of  them  I  read  each  time,  they 
are  so  forceful,  and  so  well  writ- 
ten.    For  instance,  Mr.  Eytinge's. 

Everyone  must  appreciate  the 
r-eports  of  conventions  and  other 
doings  of  those  people  whose 
work  interest  us  especiall.v. 

The  last  two  numbers,  in  my 
opinion,  are  worth  the  whole 
subscription  price.  In  the  Jan- 
uary number.  "The  Trend." 
"Handwriting  Extremes."  "Pen- 
manship Correlation  and  Concen- 
tration," and  all  of  page  16  make 
a  wonderful  collection  of  strong 
writings,  rich  and  splendid.  In 
the  February  number  pages  10 
and  16  do  not  fall  below  these 
others   in   value  and  interest. 

Added  to  the  splendid  lessons 
by  Mr.  Doner  and  Mr.  Lupfer. 
along  comes  Mr.  Chambers,  with 
that  smile  of  his,  and  gives  us 
another  course  of  lessons. 

The  size  of  the  pages  seems 
just  right.  It  makes  a  good 
magazine  to  handle.  As  to  the 
number  of  pages  we  could  cut 
down  on  the  size  of  our  meals 
but  few  of  us  would  care  to  go 
backwards  in  that  line. 

Raising    the    advertising    rates 
would    well    suit    all    of    us    who 
neither      advertise      nor      collect 
from     those     who     do     advertise! 
But   certainly   your   loyal    readei'S 
would  'all  be  willing  to  pay  more 
if    necessary    for    value    received. 
Sincerely  yours, 
|{:L1Z.\BETH   WHIPPLE, 
Supervisor   of  Writing, 

Painesville,   O. 


A  WORTH-WHILE  LETTER 

(  )ffice   of    Register  of  Deeds, 
Mecosta   County, 

Big  Rapids,  Mich,  March  3,  1917. 
Gentlemen: 

I  have  the  last  number  (March)  of 
the  B.  E.  It  is  certainly  a  splendid 
number.  I  note  your  request  on 
page  9  for  expression  from  your 
readers  concerning  the  make-up 
of  the  magazine.  I  think  it  is  fine 
just  as  it  is,  and  that  it  presents  a 
wide  scope  of  material.  I  am  greatly 
interested  in  the  Xews  Notices,  and  in 
special  articles  on  the  teaching  of 
Penmanship,  particularly  from  a  ped- 
agogical standpoint.  It  seems  to  mc 
that  if  there  is  a  creature  on  earth 
who  needs  sound  and  thorough  train- 
ing in  Pedagogy,  Psychology,  and 
other  allied  subjects,  it  is  the  Super- 
visor of  Writing.  Of  course  I  do 
not  mean  that  a  study  of  these  sub- 
jects alone  coupled  with  the  taken- 
for-granted  thorough  course  in  Pen- 
manship is  all-sufficient,  but  some- 
thing to  keep  us  eternally  awake  and 


alive  and  progressive  in  general,  and 
above  all  to  give  us  a  sympathetic 
working  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
These  talks  so  frequently  found  iit 
the  B.  E.  are  what  I  find  most  inter- 
esting and  most  helpful  in  the  whole 
magazine,  particularly  the  talks  by 
the  editor.  If  he  has  a  supply  of 
these  stored  away  somewhere,  let  us 
by  all  means  have  them,  the  quicker 
the  better. 

I  wonder  if  many  teachers  are  in- 
terested in  the  art  or  power  of,  call 
it  "Suggestion"  for  want  of  a  better 
word.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  some 
freakish  ''mesmerism"  or  any  thing 
of  the  sort,  but  a  tactful  direction  of 
the  minds  of  your  pupils  into  chan- 
nels which  will  make  them  especially 
receptive  for  the  work  which  you 
wish  them  to  accomplish.  I  think  it 
is  little  short  of  a-  crime  to  go  before 
a  class  of  children  fagged  out  or 
cross  or  fussy,  and  let  them  know  it. 
and  they  will  know  it  unless  you 
leave  your  "Attitude"  on  the  outside 
the  door.  Self-control  is  a  splendid 
and  necessary  thing  at  all  times,  but 
particularly  to  a  class  beginning  a 
drill  in  Penmanship.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, ever  in  destructive  criticism. 
"That  is  better  than  you  did  the  last 
time  1  came"  is  at  worst  just  a  little 
"\\'hite"one,  and  will  work  wonders 
in  making  that  3'oungster  really  do 
very  much  better  work.  "Keep  try- 
ing, you're  beginning  to  get  the 
movement"  isn't  hard  to  say  at  all. 

I  do  not  believe  in  scolding  before 
a  class.  Remove  the  arch  offender 
to  the  cloak  room  or  office  and  have 
a  seance  with  him  in  private  if  must 
be,  but  keep  an  atmosphere  of  .sood- 
feeling  and  harmony  in  your  class 
room.  Don't  be  over  fussy  about 
"Position"  all  at  once,  and  keep  .vour 
whole  class  waiting  to  begin  work 
while  three  or  four  get  whipped  into 
line.  -V  word  in  private  as  you  pass 
the  desk  is  much  more  effective  and 
saves  time.  Keep  sweet  and  gucd- 
natured,  make  the  children  like  you, 
use  all  the  praise  you  can  judiciourly, 
if  you  can  make  it  mean  anything  at 
all,  and  underneath  it  all  know  jusr 
exactly  what  you  wish  to  accomplish 
and  direct  your  work  accordingly. 
Make  the  pupils  feel  the  importance 
of  good  writing.  If  you  can  really 
interest  them  and  create  a  desire 
within  the  child's  mind  to  learn  \o 
write,  your  troubles  are  over,  you  can 
just  step  hack  and  watch  his  "grow." 
Yours  in  all  sincerity, 
FLORENCE  PALMER. 

Movement  exercises  in  the  form  of 
automobiles,  flowers,  eagles  and  the 
like,  have  been  received  from  the 
pupils  of  S.  I.  Gresham,  Penmanship 
Instructor,  Metropolitan  Business 
College,  Chicago,  111.  The  students 
are  very  skillful  in  movement  desi.gns 
and  no  doubt  many  of  them  will  de- 
velop  into   fine,  practical  writers. 

Card§,  well  written  in  ornamental 
penmai-.ship,  have  been  received  irom 
John  T.  Conway,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Mr.  Conway  is  also  quite  skillful  in 
engrossing. 
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PENMANSHIP  EDITION 

Our  Policy:  Better  Writing  Through 
Improved  Teaching  and  Methods, 
Form  with  Freedom  fron?  the  Start, 


GRADING  PENMANSHIP 
PAPERS 

The  object  of  grading  specimens 
of  penmanship  by  the  teacher  should 
lie  to  improve  through  acquainting 
tlie  student  with  his  strong  and  weak 
points,  and  thereby  to  encourage  and 
stimulate,  rather  than  to  prod  and 
criticise.  The  last  are  the  J'court  of 
last  resort"  and  should  rarely  be  em- 
ployed. 

If  Movement  and  Form  are  the 
two  vital  factors  in  good  writing,  and 
if  they  are  the  two  things  which 
show  in  the  product,  then  they 
should  be  considered  in  the  grading 
or  estimating,  and  shown  or  revealed 
so  that  the  pupil  would  know  which 
he  needed  to  improve. 

Thus,  if  John  Johns  writes  plainly 
out  laboriously,  he  should  be  rated 
higher  in  form  than  in  movement 
with   an  average   halfway  between. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Susie  Smart 
writes  freely  but  with  poor  form,  she 
.should  be  rated  higher  in  movement 
than  form  with  an  average  between 
the  two. 

No  one  should  be  given  Excellent 
who  writes  slowly  or  with  cramped 
movement,  and  no  one  should  be 
given  Excellent  who  writes  illegibly 
or  scrawlingly. 

Position  and  Effort  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  teacher  in  the  final 
result.  Pupils  will  sit  better  if  they 
know  that  position  counts  in  the 
grading  as  well  as  form  and  move- 
ment. Pupils  will  try  if  they  know 
effort  is  rewarded  and  recorded. 

If  teachers  will  teach  less  and 
grade  more  justly  and  understand- 
ingly,  better  results  will  follow. 

Help  a  pupil  to  discover  and  con- 
centrate upon  his  weak  points  and 
you  help  him  to  rise.  Focus  on  form 
if  movement  is  free  and  form  is  poor; 
focus  on  movement  if  form  is  good 
and  effort  labored;  focus  on  position 
if  that  is  unhealthful  or  inefiRcient; 
focus  on  speed  if  mentally  sluggish 
and  manually  slow.  Focus  by  means 
of  intelligent  gradation.  Then  con- 
centrate and  consecrate  effort  and 
success  is  assured. 

If  John  gets  E  for  Form  and  P  for 
Movement,  with  a  compromise  of  the 
two  on  G  or  F,  he  will  see  that  he 
needs  to  focus  attention  and  effort 
on  ^Movement. 

If  Jennie  draws  P  for  Form  and 
G  for  Movement,  she  will  know  that 
to  get  something  better  than  F  she 
must  at  least  study  Form  more  crit- 
ically. 

It  matters  little  whether  A.  (excel- 
lent) B.  (good)  C.  (fair  D.  (poor)  E. 
(failure);  E.  (excellent)  G.  (good)  F. 
(fair)  P.  (poor)  V.  P.  (very  poor) ;  or 
lOO,  90,  80,  70',  eo,  are  employed,  the 
results  will  be  the  same. 


Too  much  of  the  grading  without 
intelligent  explanation  is  discourag- 
ing and  disheartening  on  the  one 
hand  or  flattering  and  misleading  on 
the  other  hand. 

Grade,  not  to  fail  or  pass,  but  to 
improve,  and  encouragement  and 
progress  will  result. 


For  further  information  address 
Mr.  Barnett,  or  for  membership  re- 
mit $1.00  to  the  Secretary,  G,  G. 
Gudmundson,   Boone,   Iowa. 


MILWAUKEE. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  of  Mil- 
waukee as  being  first  in  beer  and 
socialism.  Others  put  it  first  in  its 
iron,  hides,  cerials,  industries,  etc., 
but  a  recent  inspection  of  its  educa- 
tional activities  in  general  and  its 
penmanship  progress  in  particular, 
leads  us  to  put  its  educational  forces 
in  the  lead  of  all  others. 

Last  fall  arm  movement  writing 
was  introduced  throughout  the 
grades  and  as  a  result  exceptional 
progress  has  been  made.  This  has 
been  due  to  the  close  supervision 
given  the  subject  by  the  Assistant 
Superintendents,  Messrs.  A.  Kagel 
and  F.  Kroening;  Miss  M.  Canty,  the 
Primary  Supervisor;  the  Principals; 
the  team  work  of  the  teachers  in 
most  of  the  buildings;  and  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  generally. 

Position  and  Movement,  Form  and 
Speed,  Blackboard  Writing  and  Ap- 
plied Work  are  all  receiving  due  at- 
tention. 

Teachers'  conferences  by  double 
grades  have  been  held  when  their 
problems  were  discussed  most  freely 
and  frankly  thus  making  possible  the 
maximum  progress  in  the  minimum 
time.  The  High  Schools  are  doing 
for  their  pupils  in  writing  and  com- 
mercial subjects  that  which  the  bus- 
iness colleges  alone  formerly  did.  It 
is  a  genuine  satisfaction  to  see  the 
number  who  are  writing  a  practical 
hand  in  the  upper  grades  and  High 
Schools.  And  already  the  High 
Schools  are  noting  improved  condi- 
tions in  writing  on  the  part  of  pupils 
entering  from  the  grades. 

The  Business  Colleges 

The  Spencerian  reported  the  sec- 
ond largest  registration  in  the  history 
of  the   School. 

The  Wisconsin  Commercial  Acad- 
emy's attendance  is  increasing. 

The  McDonald  Business  Institute 
is  maintaining  attendance.  Mr.  Way 
of  the  Cream  City  Business  College 
wore  his  accustomed,  good-natured 
smile  which  never  seems  to  come  off. 


THE  N.  A.  of  P.  S. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Penman- 
ship Supervisors  will  be  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  25,  26,  27,  1917. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Barnett,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Cleveland,  is  making  special 
arrangements  to  entertain  the  mem- 
bers by  visiting  different  types  of 
schools.  He  is  also  preparing  a  very 
interesting  program. 

Most  of  the  meetings  will  be  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  famous  Spencer- 
ian College  on  the  almost  equally 
famous  Euclid  Avenue. 


ANOTHER  INQUIRY 

Which  meets  with  the  more  nearly 
universal  need — two  yearly  courses  in 
Business  Writing,  one  beginning  in 
September  and  one  in  February,  as  at 
present  conducted;  or  one  beginning 
in  September  and  ending  in  January-. 
and  one  beginning  in  February  and 
ending  in  June? 

If  but  one  course  is  run  at  a  time 
more  supplementary  copies,  figures, 
etc.,   could   be   run. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  many  re- 
plies from  our  former  inquiries,  and 
we  intend  profiting  by  them  and  by 
the  ones  from  this  inquiry,  which  is 
made  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
support  and  profit  by  the  lessons  in 
the   Business   Educator. 


R.  W.  Hamilton,  Hamilton's  Uni- 
versity of  Commerce,  Mason  City, 
Iowa,  writes  that  they  are  having  an 
unusual  large  attendance.  He  is  creat- 
ing much  interest  in  penmanship. 
Forty-nine  of  his  pupils  subscribed  to 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 
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PROFESSIONAL  EDITION 

A  Forum  for  the  Expression  of 
Convictions  and  Opinions  Re- 
lating to  Commercial  Education 


WESTINGHOUSE  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb.  16,  1917. 
^rr.  C.  P.  Zaner,  Editor, 
Business  Journal, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dear   Mr.   Zaner: 

I  am  inclosing  herewith  a  copy  of 
a  proof  of  a  folder  which  will  be 
mailed  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  It 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  will 
happen  in  Baltimore  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  April  5.  6.  and 
7.   next. 

I  am  anticipating  that  this  conven- 
tion will  be  a  real  school  and  a  big 
inspiration  to  every  commercial 
teacher  in  attendance. 

A  convention,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, is  one  of  the  greatest  dissem- 
inators of  education  in  existence. 

If  you  can  give  any  publicity  to 
the  matter  contained  in  the  an- 
nouncement, I  shall  very  greatly  ap- 
preciate it,  as  will  other  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  I  am,  of 
course,  expecting  to  see  you  in  Bal- 
timore. 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.   P.  ECKELS. 

E.   C.   T.   A. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  The 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  As- 
sociation comes  to  you  with  this  an- 
nouncement at  this  time  in  order  that 
nothin.g  may  be  booked  on  your  cal- 
endar for  April  5.  6.  and  7. 

To  those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  the  E.  C.  T.  .\.  in 
the  past,  nothing  need  be  said,  for 
tliose  letters  are  the  symbols  of: 

The  most  wide-awake  and  progres- 
sive organization  of  school  people  in 
the  country. 

The  livest  discussion  of  thp  most 
up-to-date  theories  and  practices  in 
Commercial   Education. 

To  you,  Wide-awake,  Progressive 
Teacher,  we  appeal  for  a  share  of 
your  successful  experience  and  at  the 
same  time  to  invite  you  to  share  with 
the  Association  the  good  things 
which  ynu  will   find  there. 

Live  Topics  will  be  discussed  by 
men   of  National  reputation. 

The  Round  Tables  which  were  so 
profitable  and  so  wejl  attended  last 
year  are  being  provided  for  again. 
Each  will  be  in  charge  of  a  real 
"live-wire"  chairman  and  their  pro- 
grams guaranteed.  • 

Baltimore 

Don't  forget  that  Baltimore  as  a  Con- 
vention City  is  not  excelled  for  hos- 
pitality. The 'chairman  of  the  local 
committee  is  a  host  you  will  always  re- 
member with  pleasure. 

The  headquarters.  Emerson  Hotel,  are 
as  fine  as  can  be  obtained  in  any  city. 


The  coiixentiun  hall  has  many  advan- 
tages not  obtainable  elsewhere. 

You  should  come  to  this  convention 
to  see,  to  learn,  to  help,  to  enjoy,  to 
meet  and  mingle  with  friends,  and  co- 
workers, and  to  stock  up  with  renewed 
energy  and  efficiency,  for  carrying  you 
over  the  last  lap  of  the  year's  work. 

PROGRAM. 

A  real  address  of  welcome. 

Three  addresses  by  Eductors  of 
State  Departments. 

Address — "The  Value  of  Psychol- 
og3'  to  Commercial  Teachers." 

Address— "The  Place  of  the  Busi- 
ness School  in  the  Plan  of  Educa- 
tion." 

Address — "The  Establishment  of  a 
Division  of  Commercial  Education  in 
Washington." 

Addresses  —  '  '  T  Ii  e  Educational 
X'alue   of   Comnurcial   Subjects." 

"As  Applied  to  Bookkeeping." 

"As  Applied  to  Shorthand." 

"As   Applied   to   Commercial   Law." 

"As   Applied  to   Business   English." 

.  ...Xote — Now     take     your     notebook 
and  mark  the  date. 


MENTAL 

MEANDERINGS 

CARL  C.  MARSHALL 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

APRIL  AND  OTHER  FOOLS. 

T  should  like  to  know  something 
alir.ut  the  man  (I  infer  it  was  a  man  I 
who  invented  All 
Fool's  Day.  He  must 
have  been  a  dreamer, 
also  a  person  with  a 
tender  regard  for  hu- 
man nature.  The 
Fools  ought  to  have 
a  day  as  well  as  the 
Saints,  for  many  of 
the  Fools  have  been 
-Saints,  at  least  the 
world  has  called  them  so  and  cer- 
tainly some  of  the  saints  have  been 
niore  or  less  foolish.  But  just  what 
is  a  fool?  Webster  says  a  fool  is 
a  person  deficient  in  judgment,  or 
one  who  acts  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  wisdom.  That  certainly  takes  in 
a  lot  of  us,  and  would  seem  to  justify 
Carlyle's  famous  observation  that 
"there  are  some  thirty-six  million 
Englishmen,  mostly  fools."  I  am 
afraid  the  definition  is  rather  too  in- 
clusive. When  we  decide  that  a  man 
is  a  fool,  we  mean  something  more 
than  that  he  merely  lacks  judgment 
and  wisdom.  I  think  that  the  inside 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  nearly  all 
of  us  are  fools  some  of  the  time,  and 
very  few  of  us  fools  all  the  time. 
Lincoln  stated  the  question  with  more 
truth  than  Carlyle,  when  he  said  "you 
can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the 
time,  and  all  of  the  people  some  of 
the    time,    but   you    can't   fool   all    the 


people  all  of  the  time."  Perhaps  the 
real  fools  are  those  that  can  be 
"fooled  all  the  time."  I  have  often 
wondered  whether  fools,  like  poets, 
are  born,  or  whether  they  are  mere 
creatures  of  environments  and  bad 
education.  I  am  inclined  to  the  lat- 
ter view.  Leaving  idiots  out  of 
count,  I  do  not  recall  that  I  ever 
knew  a  "born  fool,"  although  I  have 
known  a  few  folks  who  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  qualify  for  this  class.  As 
there  are  few  if  any  people,  who  are 
fools  all  the  time,  there  are  also  very 
few,  who  are  fools  about  everything. 
With  most  of  us,  our  foolishness  runs 
in  streaks.  For  instance,  I  have 
known  folks  who  were  very  wise  as 
to  books,  but  very  foolish  as  to 
money.  Love  makes  awful  fools  of 
some  people,  who  are  entirely  compos 
mentis  on  other  matters.  Vanity- 
cause  a  lot  of  otherwise  stnart  folks 
to  be  fools.  They  use  a  magnifying 
mirror,  and  never  get  a  glimpse  of 
their  true  perspective:  they  fool 
themselves.  Probably    the    quality 

called  egotisnj  is  responsible  for  more 
fools  than  anything  else.  That  is  why 
the  sage  has  said  that  humility  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,  and  it  is  what 
dear  Scottish  Bobby  meant  when  he 
exclaimed, 

"O,  wad  some  pow'r  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us." 
Many  a  poor  fool  can't  do   this,  and 
goes  tumbling. 

Selfishness  also,  makes  a  lot  of 
fools.  The  man  who  ignores  the 
other  fellow,  soon  crumples  up  his 
foes  by  kicking  the  hat  with  the  brick 
under  it.  The  easiest  folks  to  fool 
are  the  selfish  ones.  Confidence 
sharks  know  this.  Said  one  of  them: 
"It's  the  feller  who  is  out  to  get 
something  for  nothing  who  bites  at 
the  gold  brick  scheme."  Laziness  is 
a  ,2;reat  fool-factorj'  too.  People  do 
a  lot  of  fool  things  just  because  they 
are  too  lazy  to  think.  "If  I'd  only 
thought,  I  wouldn't  have  done  it"  is 
a  common  excuse.  Well,  why  didn't 
you  think?     Too  lazy,  that's  all. 

But  is  there  any  cure  for  a  fool? 
of  course  there  is,  if  you  can  only 
get  the  fool  to  realize  his  condition. 
But  this  is  often  the  hardest  part  of 
the  job.  When  people  have  weak 
muscles,  or  poor  memories,  or  tank- 
erous  stomachs,  you  can  train  them 
out  of  it,  because  they  know  and  ad- 
mit the  trouble,  and  will  take  the 
remedy;  but  how  many  people  are 
wise  enough  to  admit  that  they  them- 
selves are  fools?  Perhaps  the  tricks 
of  April  1  were  invented  in  order 
to  give  fools  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  their  own  condition.  What 
a  personal  jar  is  given  to  the  board- 
ing house  hog,  when  he  grabs  the 
biggest  potato,  and  finds  it  full  of 
saw  dust?  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  agreed,  that  a  lot  of  the  April 
fool  jokes  are  played  by  the  fools 
themselves,  and  have  no  motive  ex- 
cept the  discomfort  of  others.  When 
one  of  these  April  fools  used  to  per- 
sist in  his  pranks,  the  next  day,  we 
children    were    wont    to    retort    with 
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justice  as  wtll  as  derision:  "April's 
past,  n'you're  the  biggest  fool  at  last!'' 
But  let  us  bear  the  plague  of  fools 
with  patience,  for  there  is  never  any 
telling  when  we,  ourselves,  may  be 
found  among  them. 


Business  Begins  at  Home.  I  sup- 
pose there  are  at  least  twenty-thou- 
sand schools  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  that  teach  the  subject  of 
bookkeeping.  Some  two  thousand  of 
these  are  business  colleges.  The 
other  day  I  was  asked  to  talk  to  the 
students  of  one  of  these  schools,  my 
theme  being,  "How  do  we  spend  cur 
mone\'?"  Some  three  hundred  stu- 
dents were  in  my  audience.  As  a 
"starter,"  I  asked  how  many  of  them 
kept  any  record  of  their  personal  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  cash.  Just 
three  hands  were  raised!  Do  you  get 
the  absurdity  of  the  situation?  Here 
were  a  whole  hall  full  of  young  people 
getting  a  business  education.  Most 
of  them  were  studying  bookkeeping 
with  a  view  to  earning  wages  as 
bookkeepers  later  on.  .\lso,  presum- 
ably, they  were  studying  the  ele- 
mentary principles  and  processes  of 
business.  Yet  practically  speaking, 
none  of  them  were  applying  a  single 
business  process  or  principle  to  their 
own  affairs.  Many  of  these  young 
people,  too,  were  spendin.g  consider- 
able sums  of  money,  for  quite  a  vari- 
ety of  things,  lodging  board,  clothes, 
.gifts,  books,  tuition  and  the  like,  yet 
keepin.g  no  record  of  these  expendi- 
tures, they,  of  course,  had  but  a  hazy 
idea  as  to  where  their  money  was 
going.  Now  a  condition  of  affairs 
like  this  would  have  been  quite  ex- 
pected in  a  young  ladies'  seminary,  or 
a  college  preparatory  school.  But 
think  of  it  in  a  school  where  the 
young  people  were  bein.g  specially 
trained  for  business  success!  I  do 
not  know  the  extent  to  which  this 
condition  exists,  but  I  suspect  it  is 
rather  general.  I  am  also  convinced 
that  those  who  conduct  business 
schools  are  largely  responsible  for  it. 
It  should  be  insistently  urged  upon 
these  young  people,  that  business, 
like  charity,  should  begin  at  home: 
that  the  first  step  to  take  in  a  bus- 
iness career,  is  to  take  care  of  one's 
own  business  systematically,  whether 
the  sums  involved  are  large  or  small. 
How  can  any  business  school  man 
expect  a  young  man  to  go  out  from 
the  school  and  be  a  business  success, 
when  this  student  is  a  careless,  incon- 
siderate spendthrift  in  his  own  af- 
fairs? 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  Inisiness  in- 
terests of  this  country,  that  almost 
no  attention  is  being  given  in  our 
schools  or  colleges  to  this  very  ele- 
mentary  matter   of   human   welfare. 

Our  hospitals,  asylumns.  jails,  and 
reformatories  are  today  clo.gged  with 
human  derelicts,  who  got  where  they 
are,  mainly  by  the  spendthrift  route. 
\o  amount  of  professional  expertness 
will  make  a  success  of  a  man,  unless 
he  is  taught  to  use  a  little  business 
sense   in    :nanaging  his   own   personal 


affairs.  If  a  man  spends  all  he  earns, 
it  doesn't  matter  whether  he  gets  ten 
dollars  a  week  or  fifty.  In  fact,  the 
more  he  receives,  the  worse  of?  he  is. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
efficiency  and  salesmanship,  and  the 
increase  of  earning  power,  etc.  Isn't 
it  about  time  we  were  teaching  our 
voung  people  something  about  spend- 
ing money  wisely  after  they  work 
hard  to  get  it?  Thriftless  people  arc 
not  always  lazy.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  often  our  hardest  workers; 
but  they  have  not  been  trained  to 
get  a  surplus  from  their  earnings,  so 
they  go  down  in  debt  and  failure, 
become  discouraged  and  finally  lose 
their  industry  along  with  their  am- 
bition. 

Now.  gentlemen,  what  are  you  bus- 
iness educators  going  to  do  about  it? 
With  the  dark  cloud  of  war,  and  pos- 
sible depression  hovering  over  us, 
there  could  not  be  a  better  time  than 
now  to  teach  your  young  people  to 
apply  the  principles  of  good  business 
to  their  own  affairs,  .\gain  I  ask, 
"Will  vou  do  it?" 


"had    no    more    sense    than    to    steal 
eggs   out   of   his   own   hen-roost." 

Not  many  students  will  "copy," 
when  the  matter  is  presented  in  that 
light.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  in  the 
later  course  in  accountancy  for  bus- 
iness schools,  the  individual  price  list 
schemes  has  been  given  up — the 
teacher  being  trusted  to  keep  his 
students  honest  without  the  use  of 
dark   lantern  methods. 


The  Copying  I    have   lately   had   some 
Evil.  more   or   less   spicy   cor- 

rfspondence  with  some  earnest  bus- 
iness teachers,  who  are  exercised  in 
soul  and  body  over  the  tendency  of 
a  certain  class  of  students  to  copy 
records  and  results  in  bookkeeping 
and  put  them  over  as  their  own. 
Some  of  these  teachers  insist  that  the 
only  remedy  for  this  sort  of  thing, 
is  to  have  the  bookkeeping  courses, 
worked  out  with  "individual  price 
lists"  so  that  the  work  of  no  two 
students  would  be  alike.  Several 
publishers  of  bookkeeping  courses 
b.nve  adopted  that  plan  .  Of  course, 
t''is  entails  a  lot  of  extra  work  on  the 
teacher,  who  has  to  "check  up"  on  all 
these  individual  price  lists;  farther- 
more,  it  does  not  alwajs  work,  as  the 
•lers'istent  result-stealer  can  usually 
find  a  set  of  books  worked  out  by 
'•ome  student  who  has  the  same  price 
list  as  himself.  In  short,  it  is  a  ser- 
ious question  whether  the  remedy  is 
not  worse  than  the  disease.  To  give 
a  student  one  of  these  individual  price 
lists,  is  a  more  or  less  equivocal  way 
nf  advising  him  that  you  expect  liini 
to  steal  his  results  if  he  can,  and  that 
you  have  set  a  trap  to  catch  him.  It 
requires  no  deep  student  of  psychol- 
ogy to  perceive  the  probable  effect 
of  such  a  challenge  on  the  average 
boy. 

To  me  it  seems  vastly  better  to 
nut  this  whole  matter  of  result-steal- 
in.g  on  a  much  higher  moral  plane. 
Instead  of  setting  traps  to  catch  the 
f'elinquents,  try  to  make  them  sec 
tie  contemptibleriess,  and  silliness  of 
r  e  proceeding.  I  once  heard  Wood- 
bridge  N.  Ferris  of  Big  Rapids,  Mich- 
i.gan,  discuss  this  matter  with  his 
students.  He  frankly  told  them  that 
he  would  not  devote  the  valuable 
time  of  any  of  his  teachers  to  doing 
detective  work  on  behalf  of  any 
student    who.    as    Gov.    Ferris    put    it. 


Are  You  I  direct  this  question  to 
a  Mixer'?  the  average  commercial 
teacher  in  either  a  private  or  public 
business  school.  If  you  are  not  a 
mixer,  you  are  at  a  professional  dis- 
advantage. The  work-a-day  world 
has  mighty  little  time  for  a  man,  or 
for  a  woman  either,  for  that  matter, 
who  snuggles  down  in  his  little  pri- 
vate nest  and  never  utters  a  peep  to 
let  folks  know  that  he  is  on  the  earth. 
Yet.  I  know  a  lot  of  commercial 
teachers  who  do  this  very  thing,  and 
then  plaintively  wonder  why  they  are 
not  "recognized."  Now,  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  you  have  to  be 
a  noisy,  pushful,  self-seeking,  egotist 
in  order  to  get  along.  That  kind  of 
a  person,  in  the  long  run,  will  not  get 
much  further  than  a  silent  stay-at- 
home.  The  thing  I  am  urgin.g  is  for 
you  to  get  out  in  your  community 
and  make  friends  by  the  process 
known  as  "mixing."  Join  good  or- 
ganizations like  commercial  clubs, 
lodges,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  churches,  etc. 
and  by  good  service  and  sociability 
and  friendliness,  let  people  find  out 
that  you  are  a  live  one,  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honor- 
able Order  of  Good  Fellows.  Nobody 
more  than  a  teacher  needs  loyal  and 
sympatljetic  friends.  It  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  know  a  lot  of  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  scored  a  great  profes- 
sional success  as  commercial  teach- 
ers. Some  of  them  have  remained 
for  years  in  one  school,  being  so  pop- 
ular that  all  offers  of  increased  sal- 
ary from  outside  were  proriiptly  met 
in  the  home  town.  Others  have  gone 
from  one  good  position  to  another, 
going  steadily  up  the  ladder  both  pro- 
fessionally and  financially.  Practic- 
ally without  exception  these  success- 
ful ones  have  been  good  mixers  in 
the  way  I  have  mentioned. 

Now,  if  you  are  not  a  mixer,  better 
learn  now.     It  pays. 

A  Personal  The     present     Mean- 

Announcement,  derer,  takes  this 
method  of  making  an  announcement 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  such  of 
his  friends  as  have  paid  him  the  com- 
pliment of  reading  the  various  obser- 
vations that  have  for  several  years 
been  presented  in  this  department  of 
the    Educator. 

On  March  1,  the  Meanderer  will 
sever  his  active  connection  with  the 
publishing  house  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  with  which  he  Ifes  been  asso- 
ciated for  the  past  seventeen  years. 
He  will  devote  his  time  hereafter  to 
promoting  the  Thrift  Movement,  on 
(Continued  on  page  28.) 
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THE  SIX-YEAR  COURSE 

In  '..ur  consideration  of  the  6-year 
course,  we  should  have  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  students  taking  such 
courses  were  reall}'  of  college  grade, 
and  therefore  mature  enough  to 
liandle  courses  like  commercial  law, 
•  idvertising,  economics  and  industrial 
liistory.  which  the  four-year  student 
i-  not  ready  for,  and  can  get  little  o" 
11(1  practical  good  out  of.  The 
il-year  course  also  allows  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  work  in  the  basic  com- 
mercial subjects,  bookkeeping,  type- 
writing and  stenography,  whicii 
should  result  in  further  proficiency  in 
tliese  subjects.  Time  is  also  pro- 
vided for  continued  work  in  foreign 
language. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  —  The 
-I'g.gestcd  urogram  for  the  four-year 
I'ourse.  as  previously  mentioned,  al- 
lows for  a  continuation  of  the  for- 
ci.yn  language  study  thou.ghout  the 
fifth  and  sixth  years.  The  last  year 
of  this  course,  at  least,  should  be  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  business  corre- 
snondence  in  the  foreign  language. 
The  pupil  should  be  required  to  han- 
dle actual  correspondence,  if  the 
teacher  can  procure  material,  if  not, 
some  foreign  language  correspon- 
dence bfiok  should  be  made  the  basis 
of  the  study,  and  the  conversational 
drills  should  be  continued  throughout 
the  two  years.  There  should  not  be 
permitted  an}'  use  of  English,  what- 
ever, in  the  foreign  language  class 
room.  The  fifth  year  might  ije  spent 
in  reading  books  whicli  would  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  busines.5 
conditions,  customs,  habits,  and  gen- 
eral conditions  of  the  country  whose 
foreign  language  was  studied.  This 
would  include  studies  in  the  political 
conditions,  as  well  as  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  people  of  the  country 
whose  language  was  being  studied. 
Likewise,  whenever  possililc,  new>- 
papers  printed  in  the  principal  towns 
of  the  country  whose  language  was 
studied  should  be  used  and  read,  to- 
gether with  magazines  printed  in  the 
language,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  of  five  years  instruction  in  the 
chosen  foreign  lan.guage,  the  student 
should  be  thoroughly  equipped,  not 
only  with  a  reading  and  speaking 
knowledge,  but  with  a  real  feeling 
for  the  country,  so  that  with  his  study 
in  the  customs,  habits,  history,  politi- 
cal organization,  etc..  he  could,  so  to 
speak,  feel  the  pulse  of  the  people  of 
that  countrj-,  interpret  their  needs, 
determine  what  should  be  manufac- 
tured to  meet  the  needs  of  their  con- 
ditions, and  be  prepared,  for  instance 
to  make  a  personal  sales  campaign, 
say  if  the  student  were  taking  Span- 
ish, in  South  America,  fully  equipped 
to  personally  present  the  merits  of 
an}'  line  or  product  he  has  chosen  to 
"■ell.     A  recent  writer,  who  has  spent 


practically  a  lifetime  among  the  peo- 
ple of  South  -America,  claims  that  the 
United  States  will  never  be  able  to 
obtain  the  trade,  or  a  majority  of 
the  trade  of  these  peoples,  until  we 
develop  in  this  country  salesmen  who 
are  able  to  sense  the  needs,  interpret 
the  feelings,  know  the  life,  habits  and 
political  institutions  of  South  .^mer- 
ica.  This  writer  points  out  definite 
instances  in  which  sales  campaigns 
have  failed  and  thousands  of  dollars 
of  money  have  been  wasted  in  adver- 
tising the  wrong  article,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  people  in  the  countries  of 
South  America. 

Mr.  Read,  in  his  little  book,  ".A 
young  man's  chances  in  South  .-Xmer- 
ica,"  points  out  the  fact  that  a  cer- 
tain .\merican  firm  advertised  canoes 
in  central  Argentine,  where  there 
isn't  any  water.  Mr.  Read  facetiously 
makes  the  remark  that  "a  bullfrog 
in  that  country  would  pine  away  for 
want  of  water  in  which  to  take  a 
swim."  He  also  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  firm  was  literally 
wasting  every  cent  spent  in  adver- 
tising canoes  in  that  particular  sec- 
tion of  South  America.  The  student 
who  had  taken  a  five-year  course,  and 
who  had  studied  the  foreign  language 
in  the  way  mentioned  above,  would 
never  make  the  mistake  the  Ameri- 
can firm  above  alluded  to  evidentlj 
rnade.  Knowledge  of  the  conditions, 
life,  customs  and  topograghy  of  the 
country,  would  have  prevented  such 
an  economic  waste,  and  such  a  need- 
less expenditure  of  money. 

ACCOUNTING 

The  student  who  had  had  the  four- 
year  course,  with  the  two  years  of 
book-keeping,  would  really  be  in 
position  to  go  on  with  a  study  of  the 
principles  of  accounting.  One  whole 
year  luight  well  be  spent  in  this  study, 
which  would  include  not  only  a  study 
of  the  accounting  theory,  but  the 
working  out  of  accounting  problems, 
devising  of  accounting  systems,  and 
actual  accounting  work,  which  might 
be  provided  as  laboratory  exercises 
in  various  ways.  The  teacher,  for  in- 
stance, might  devise  a  system  for 
some  business  concern  in  a  town  in 
which  the  school  was  located,  for 
such  six-year  courses,  at  least  now, 
and  for  some  few  years  to  come,  will 
evidently  be  offered  in  schools  in 
the  large  towns  or  cities.  The  writer 
believes  that  there  will  be  enough 
opportunity  in  this,  for  co-operation 
with  various  small  businesses  in  the 
town  in  which  the  school  is  located, 
and  perhaps  with  even  a  large  bus- 
iness. The  fourth  year  in  accounting 
might  be  confined  to  a  study  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  cost  ac- 
counting. Any  student  taking  the 
four-year    course,    following   the    sug- 


gestions gi\en,  would  undoubtedly  be 
well  prepared  to  enter  any  business 
in  the   accounting  departtnent. 

Economic,  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial History.  It  is  supposed,  of 
course,  that  students  who  take  the 
six-year  course  have  time  for  some 
further  cultural  studies,  and  especially 
when  such  studies  can  be  found  that 
partake  both  of  the  cultural  feature 
as  well  as  economic  and  industrial 
features.  We  suggest  for  this  reason 
that  in  the  fifth  year  the  student  be 
given  opportunity  to  take,  in  the  first 
semester,  economic  history  or  com- 
mercial history,  and  in  the  second 
semester  industrial  history.  A  study 
of  both  these  subjects  is  a  very  good 
introduction  for  any  student  who 
wishes  to  learn  something  about  the 
general  organization  of  business. 
These  subjects,  likewise,  very  -fittingly 
follow  the  study  of  commercial  geog- 
raphy, which  the  fifth-year  student 
would  naturally  have  had  in  the  four- 
year  course. 

Stenography,  Typewriting  and  Of- 
fice Practice.  Naturally  the  business 
student  will  not  wish  to  discontinue 
his  study  of  stenography  and  type- 
writing, but  will  wish  to  increase  his 
efficiency  in  both  these  subjects,  but 
will  not  need  the  satne  amount  of 
time  provided  for  in  the  four-year 
course.  During  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years  the  student  should  have  actual 
dictation  work,  and  should  combine 
the  typewriting  and  office  practice 
with  the  dictation  work,  all  in  the  one 
period,  but  the  practice  work  in  sten- 
ography, typewriting  and  office  prac- 
tice should  continue  throughout  the 
two  years  one  period  per  week.  Such 
an  arrangement  provides  for  no  break 
in  the  practice  of  these  subjects  and 
should  be  the  means  of  developing 
speed,  skill  and  dexterity  in  these 
studies. 

Chemistry  or  Physics.  Inasmuch 
as  in  the  four-year  course  there  was 
no  time  whatever  for  the  study  of 
si)ccial  sciences,  and  only  one  sem- 
ester was  to  be  devoted  to  general 
science,  opportunity  would  here  be 
,aiven  in  the  fifth  year  for  students 
in  this  course,  to  elect  for  one  year, 
either  chemistry  or  physics.  It  might 
be  suggested  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  not  make  necessary  the 
hiring  of  another  teacher,  but  that  the 
fifth  year  students  could  enter  the 
regular  classes  in  these  subjects,  and 
where  they  continue  for  a  semester, 
the  fifth-year  student  could  have  the 
privilege  of  taking  cheinistry  for  one 
semester,  and  physics  for  the  other, 
and  in  cases  where  they  are  taught 
for  one  year,  he  would  have  to  make 
his  choice  between  the  two  sciences, 
and  continue  the  study  throughout  the 
fifth  year.  The  arrangement  whereby 
the  fifth  year  student  enters  the  reg- 
ular classes  in  chemistry  and  physics 
does  not  necessitate  any  extra  work 
on  the  part  of  any  science  teache., 
or  even  the  hiring  of  in  additional 
science  teacher,  unless  the  number 
of  students  in  the  six-year  course 
electing  either   one   of   these   sciences 
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should   be   so   numerous   as  to  neces- 
sitate   extra   instruction. 

Commercial  Law.  We  have  pur- 
posely avoided  saying  anything  about 
commercial  law  until  discussing  the 
six-year  course.  We  believe  that  as 
now  provided  for  in  many  of  the 
four-year  courses,  commercial  law 
can  not  adequately  be  taught.  About 
the  only  thing  that  a  four-year 
student  can  get  out  of  a  study  of  the 
subject  in  one  semester,  as  is  now 
often  provided,  is  a  mere  smattering, 
with  no  real  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  oftentimes  a  false  impression  that 
he  knows  more  law  than  he  does.  The 
one  semester  is,  in  many  instances, 
more  harmful  than  no  commercial 
law  at  all,  and  therefore,  we  have 
suggested  that  the  study  of  commer- 
cial law  be  left  to  the  sixth  yea.. 
Further  than  this,  we  believe  that  thi- 
student  in  the  four-year  course  is  not 
mature  enough  to  actually  grasp  the 
principles  of  law.  This  study  might 
be  placed  in  the  si.x-year  course,  to 
continue  throughout  the  year,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  student 
may  have  some  knowledge  of  com- 
mercial law,  at  least  enough  to  bring 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  in  most 
instances  he  needs  a  lawyer.  The 
study  for  one  year  certainly  can  not 
be  expected  to  equip  commercial 
students  as  lawyers,  but  merely  to 
give  them  such  a  knowledge  as  will 
indicate  to  them  their  need  of  legal 
advice  under  certain  conditions. 

Advertising.  This  subject,  like- 
wise, is  sometimes  offered  in  the  four- 
year  course.  As  in  the  case  of  com- 
mercial law  we  believe  that  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  is  to  place  it  in 
the  sixth  year,  and  then  to  make  the 
course  a  really  practical  course,  by 
continuing  it  throughout  the  year, 
five  periods  per  week,  providing  op- 
portunity for  studying  advertising 
from  both  the  mechanical  and  liter- 
ary standpoints.  The  student  really 
ought  to  have  a  knowledge  of  type 
forms,  which  can  only  be  had  through 
actually  setting  up  the  "ad"  after  he 
has  written  it.  Interest  in  this  course 
may  be  stimulated  by  having  some 
firm  in  the  town,  agree  to  allow  the 
members  of  the  class  to  write  their 
"ads"  for  them,  and  then  to  give  a 
prize  of  some  kind  to  the  boy  and 
girl  writing  the  best  advertisement, 
but  publishing  the  names  of  the  writ- 
ers and  every  "ad"  used. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  years  then,  con- 
sidering the  suggestions  above  made, 
could  be  as  follows: 

FIFTH  YEAR. 
First  Semester — 

Modern   Language  5 

.Accounting   Principles  5 

Economic  or  Commercial  History  5 

Stenography   and   Typewriting 5 

Chemistry   or    Physics 5 

25 


Second  Semester — • 

Alodern  Language  5 

Accounting   Principles   5 

Industrial  History  5 

Stenography   and   Typewriting 5 

Chemistry  or   Physics 5 

25 
SIXTH  YEAR. 

First  Semester- 
Modern  Language  5 

Cost   Accounting   5 

Commercial  Law  5 

."Xdvertising    5 

Stenography,   Typewriting   and 
Office   Practice   5 

25 

Modern  Language  5 

Cost    Accounting   5 

Commercial   Law 5 

.'\dvertising    5 

Stenography,    Typewriting    and 
Office   Practice    - .5 

25 

Twenty-five  periods  per  week  used 
in  these  proposed  courses.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  schedules  of  com- 
mercial departments  in  high  schools, 
indicates  that  there  is  no  uniformity 
or  standardization  as  to  the  number 
of  periods  per  week  for  commercial 
courses.  The  number  proposed  by 
Mr.  Klein,  in  his  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Commercial  Education,  is  28 
in  the  first  year,  28  in  the  second,  and 
28  or  30  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
The  number  suggested  in  the  report 
of  the  commercial  section,  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  seems 
to  be  twenty.  The  number,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Eugene,  Oregon,  high 
school  is  22.  We  have  suggested 
twenty-five,  for  the  reason  that  by  so 
doing  we  believe  that  most  of  the 
subjects,  which  we  think  necessary 
for  the  instruction  of  the  commercial 
students,  can  be  included  in  such  a 
twenty-five  period  per  week  program. 
When  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  much  of  the  work  in  commercial 
courses  is  laboratory  work,  and  work 
which  is  done  in  the  school  room, 
especially  work  in  typewriting,  book- 
keeping, spelling  and  penmanship,  it 
leaves  outside  work  in  the  remaining 
subjects  only.  With  the  teacher 
taken  into  consideration,  we  believe 
that  five  periods  a  day  is  not  too 
much,  especially  since  the  commercial 
teacher,  when  there  is  one  teacher 
for  commercial  subjects,  would  be 
teaching  the  laboratory  courses  in 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  spelling 
and  penmanship,  and  would  hear  as 
recitation  work  practically  only  com- 
mercial arithmetic  and  stenography. 
Even  in  the  case  of  stenography,  after 
the  study  of  the  principles,  the  assign- 
ment would  be  mainly  transcription 
work,  which  could  be  done  in  the 
typewriting  room  as  laboratory  work. 
It  seems  to  the  writer  that  twenty- 
five  periods  will  not  be  burdensome 
either  for  student  or  teacher.  There- 
fore, in  all  of  the  above  courses  we 
have  considered  that  the  twenty-five 
period    per   week    program    would    be 


possible,  and  in  many  cases  advisable, 
especially  in  the  one  and  two-year 
courses,  where  as  much  commercial 
training  as  possible  has  to  be  given 
in  these  two  years. 

It  might  likewise  be  stated  that  the 
universities  of  the  country,  which 
have  placed  a  limit  on  the  number 
of  hours  that  teachers  should  be  en- 
gaged in  active  teaching  work,  allow 
credit  for  25  periods  per  week,  but 
will  not  allow  entrance  credit  for 
subjects  taught  by  teachers  whose 
programs  call  for  more  than  25  per- 
iods per  week. 


ACCOUNTANCY 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

measure  upon  the  class  of  undertak- 
ing which  will  use  the  completed  in- 
formation. 

A  form  designed  for  distributing 
Labor  Costs  in  one  department  is 
described  below.  There  must  be  of 
course,  one  of  these  forms  for  each 
one  of  the  operating  departments. 
This  is  a  loose-leaf  form  and  is  filed 
in  a  binder.  The  sheets  are  arranged 
in  numerical,  or  alphabetical  order, 
each  sheet  representing  one  of  the 
departments  which  are  generally  re- 
ferred to  either  by  letter  or  by  num- 
ber. If  the  cost  and  general  account- 
ing departments  are  segregated  these 
sheets  are  in  duplicate, — otherwise, 
one   copy  is  sufficient. 

After  daily  comparison  has  been 
made  with  the  pay-roll  records,  of 
each  department,  the  total  labor  costs 
are  entered  up  on  this  form.  At  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  sheets  are 
footed  and  proved.  The  originals 
are  sent  to  the  general  accounting 
office  as  soon  as  found  to  be  correct. 


EYTINGE 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

were  bitj^erly,  opposed  to  the  hang- 
ing? In  either  of  these  prisons  is  it 
possible  now  to  sell  this  insecticide? 
A  mighty  good  letter,  yet  it  forever 
spoiled  two  prospects  and  right  here 
is  the  lesson.  When  provoking  a 
smile,  take  care  that  you  do  not  pro- 
voke the  frown  of  distaste! 

In  closing  today's  talk,  let  me  hand 
you  what  I  consider  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  the  unsual,  good-cheer 
type  of  letter.  From  cartoon  to 
close,  from  brown  border  to  bold 
signature,  it  is  distinctive,  out-of-the- 
rut.  While  it  would  hardly  serve  for 
the  sale  of  securities,  nothing  could 
be  more  admirably  suited  to  the  mag- 
azine it  sells,  than  this  Dunbar  let- 
ter-insert. I  have  known  E.  M.  Dun- 
bar for  years  and  watched  him  make 
of  himself  one  of  the  ablest  ad-ex- 
perts in  the  country.  I  wish  he  had 
not  forbidden  me  to  tell  his  story — 
a  story  as  full  of  bravery,  inspiration, 
as,  say,  that  of  Milo  Jones,  or  Molly 
Fancher.  But — study  letter,  the 
smile  in  the  Cooper  cartoon,  the 
genial  personality,  the  easy-to-order 
close  and  the  good  cheer  of  the 
whole  composition.  That  is  Eugene 
M.  Dunbar  himself— may  tliere  be 
more  of  his  spirit! 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

WINFIELD  WRIGHT,  LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COSTING. 

The  report  (see  below)  should 
show  the  departments  of  the  factory 
to  which  the  Supplies  were  issued, 
by  the  store-keeper  upon  requisitions 
by  foremen. 

Monthly    Report   of    Material    Issued 
By   Stores  Department  to  Factory. 

("lass  of  ^Material 

Alonth    of   

The   body  of  this  report  is   divided 
rrtically     into     the     following     five 
'  '  .kimns: 

Day,  Pfoduction,  Construction,  Ro- 
l-airs  and  Total. 

The  day  column  contains  the  num- 
bers 1  to  31  arranged  in  regular  order. 
The  body  of  the  report,  therefore,  is 
ruled  off  with  horizontal  lines  into 
31  spaces, — one  for  each  day  of  the 
longest  month. 

A  space  at  the  bottom  of  this  form 
about  one  inch  wide  often  contains 
the  following: 

The  above  is  a  report  of  Material 
issued  to  the  factory_  as  reported  by 
the  Store  Clerk. 

Cost  Department. 


This  form  of  report  could  best  be 
kept  in  a  loose  leaf  binder  until  the 
end  of  the  month 
when  the  report  is 
taken  out  of  the  loose 
leaf  binder  and  sent 
by  the  Cost  Dept.  to 
the  General  Account- 
ing Dept.,  as  soon  as 
the  cost  clerks  have 
completed  and  proved 
it. 

One  loose  leaf  binder 
will  serve  for  all  the  reports  made 
during  the  month  as  each  report  com- 
prises only  three  sheets,  the  original, 
the  duplicate  and  the  carbon.  Entries 
should  be  made  on  all  the  reports 
every  day. 

In  the  space  following  Class  of  Ma- 
terial there  is  placed  the  caption  of 
the  General  Ledger  purchase  ac- 
count,_  which  represents  the  class  of 
Material  in  question.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  furniture  business, 
there  would  be  two  monthly  reports, 
one  for  lumber  and  the  other  for 
hardware, — a  report  for  each  of  the 
two  purchase  accounts  in  the  Gen- 
eral Ledger.  There  are  columns  for 
the  daily  charges  to  Production, 
Construction,  and  Repairs,  with  an 
extra  column  for  any  special  classi- 
fication that  may  be  desired  or 
needed  at  any  time.  This  is  gen- 
erally advisable  although  not  men- 
tioned in  the  above   description. 

This  report  should  be  in  duplicate, 
the  original  being  printed  on  light- 
weight paper  to  insure  perfect  carbon 
copies  being,  made.  A  loose-leaf 
form  is  most  satisfactory  for  both 
the  copies  with  carbon  paper  be- 
tween can  be  kept  in  a  binder  during 


the  month  as  above  mentioned. 
Every  day,  the  amounts  at  cost  price 
are  extended  on  all  Requisitions. 
The  Requisitions  are  then  sorted  ac- 
cording to  Material  classification, 
those  applying  to  Production,  Con- 
struction, and  Repairs  being  kept  in 
separate  piles.  Each  pile  is  now 
totaled,  say,  on  an  adding  machine 
and  the  sum  extended  on  the  report. 
Let  us  say,  that  the  Requisition  for 
the  27th  day  of  the  month,  when 
sorted,  showed  three  piles,  and  when 
totaled  the  piles  or  classes  amounted 
respectively  to, — Production,  $874.28; 
Construction,  $50;  and  Repairs  to 
$65.  These  figures  would  appear 
each  in  its  proper  column  upon  the 
monthly  report  on  the  37th  line. 
This  report  holds  a  very  important 
place  in  Cost  Accounting.  The  foot- 
ing of  Production  and  Repairs  col- 
umns are  charged  in  their  entirities 
to  the  period's  cost  of  Production, 
the  first  as  a  Material  charge  and  the 


SECRETARY  REDFIELD 
ON   COSTS 

We  usually  are  ignorant  of 
what  the  goods  we  produce  cost 
us  to  make.  ..By  far  the  larger 
part  of  our  manufacturers  are 
careless  in  this  matter.  We  are 
much  more  disposed  to  trust  to 
guesses  and  to  tariffs  than  we 
are  to  pay  the  price  of  getting 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  cost 
of  our  own  products.  We  run 
our  shops  without  this  knowl- 
edge and  then  wonder  why  we 
cannot  compete  with  nations 
who  know  better  how  to  do 
their  work.  Ignorance  cannot 
compete  with  knowledge.  If  we 
do  not  know  what  we  are  about 
we  must  not  expect  to  compete 
with  those  who  do. 

From  an  address  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Chamber  of  Commerce. 


oth^r  as  either  General  or  Factory 
Overhead  Expense.  The  footing  of 
the  Construction  column,  which  rep- 
resents extension  of  the  plant,  is  a 
figure  that  will  be  capitalized  and  not 
wholly  charged  against  the  present 
period's  revenue,  and  is  a  quantity 
which  does  not  so  vitally  enter  into 
the  Costs  of  the  period  now  ending. 
Of  course,  a  small  part  of  even  this 
period's  Construction  will  be  included 
in  the  depreciation  charge  and 
charged  against  revenue.  This  figure 
will  be  included  in  the  General 
Overhead. 

Reports  of  Supplies  issued  to  the 
factory  are  handled  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Materials.  The  form  used  and 
described  below  is  quite  similar  to 
the  Materials  Report  form,  the  only 
difference,  in  fact,  being  that 
amount  of  supplies  issued  by  the 
Store  clerks  to  the  factory  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  departments, 
which  received  and  are  benefited  as  a 
result  of  receiving  the  supplies  in 
question. 


Monthly   Statement   of   Supplies 
Issued. 

The  heading  of  this  loose-leaf  form 
is  identically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Materials  Report.  The  body  which 
is  thirty  one  spaces  deep  is  divided 
vertically  into  a  Day  column  and  into 
as  many  other  columns  as  are 
needed.  A  column  is  always  set 
aside  for  each  department  of  the  bus- 
iness as  each  department  received 
supplies  every  month.  These  col- 
umns, along  with  the  Total  column 
will  often  cover  much  paper  in  the 
cases  of  large  and  complicated  or- 
ganizations. A  very  wide  sheet  is  of 
course  required  in  these  cases.  The 
bottom  of  the  report  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  Material  Report  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  above  is  the  report  of  Supplies 
issued  to  the  Factory  as  reported  by 
the   Store   clerk. 

Cost    Department. 
By _ ■ 

This  report  is  totaled  and  proven  in 
just  the  same  manner  as  the  Mater- 
ial Report.  The  duplicate  is  always, 
or  generally,  left  in  the  binder  in  the 
Cost  Department.  Where  the  cost 
accounting  is  handled  in  the  general 
accounting  office,  it  is  of  course  not 
necessary  to  make  these  reports  in 
duplicate.  Duplication  is  necessary 
only  when  the  offices  are  actually 
segregated. 

Labor  Costs. 

From  the  Time  Cards,  or  Work 
Orders,  Labor  costs  are  figured  and 
classified  for  separate  jobs,  to  show 
totals  b}-  factory  departments,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  weekly  pay-roll,  to 
prove  that  all  labor  paid  for  by  the 
compani-  has  been  charged  to  the 
various  factory  operations  in  some 
form  or  other. 

The  Time  Cards  should  first  be 
sorted  according  to  departments, 
then  resorted  to  separate  and  classify 
the  Direct  Labor,  Indirect  Labor, 
Construction  and  Repairs,  and  Labor 
of  each  department,  or  shop  of  the 
concern.  The  cards  for  the  different 
classes  should  be  footed,  say,  on  an 
adding  machine,  and  the  depart- 
mental totals  compared  with  the 
pay-roll  records  for  the  respective 
departments.  Daily       comparisons 

should  be  the  positive  rule  in  order 
that  discrepancies  may  be  adjusted 
while  the  matter  is  fresh  fh  the  minds 
of  all  concerned.  In  no  event  should 
the  adjustments  or  corrections  of 
discrepancies  be  omitted  or  unduly 
deferred.  ..LABOR  reports  from  the 
factory  must  agree  at  all  times  with 
the  pay-roll.  Cards  showing  the 
class  of  work  done  must  be  turned  in 
for  every  man  on  the  undertaking's 
pay-rolL 

The  analysis  and  classification  of 
Labor  costs  is  really  made  for  the 
purpose  of  distribution — that  Labor 
charges  may  be  distributed  to  the 
proper  accounts.  The  nature  of  the 
analysis  and  resultant  classification 
will,    therefore,    depend    in    a    great 

(Concluded  on  page  20.) 
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Smiles-Seducting 

Sales  Letters 

LOUIS  VICTOR  EYTINGE 
Box  B,  Florence,  Ariz. 

(Begun  in  March) 
Every  red-blooded  sport-magazine 
reader  knows  Newt  Newkirk's  darn- 
phule  pencil  draw- 
ings. One  of  these 
pictures  is  on  a  let- 
ter in  my  files.  It 
illustrates  the 
right  -  angled- 
I  riangle  in  fly-fish- 
iig,"  in  which  the 
I  ast«r  caught  his 
hook  in  his  coat 
I  ail  and  tangled  the 
line  on  a  limb  over- 
head, while  even  tne  fish  in  the  stream 
tittered  their  "tee-hees."  The  letter 
•opened  with  a  "Frankly,  sir:  This 
cast  is  known  among  amateur  anglers 
as  the-  right-angled-triangle.  Speak- 
ing in  sporting  terms,  it  isn't  worth 
the  powder  to  blow  it  to — ahem — ob- 
livion"— then  he  goes  on  to  show  how 
in  his  service  or  product  there  is  no 
right-angled-triangle  error.  The  en- 
tire letter  is  in  harmony — no  mixing 
of  fishing  with  fighting  wit  with 
European  war  or  something  in- 
congruous. The  same  writer,  when 
enclosing  a  testimonial  letter,  speaks 
of  it  as  "Enclosed  please  find 
the  flavor  of  sweet  bacon.  It 
may  be  a  homely  slang,  that 
phrase  'bringing  home  the  bacon,' 
but  it  is  sturdy,  satisfying  Anglo- 
Sa.xon  to  those  who  have  brought 
home  any  bacon  of  their  own.'" 
Then  there  is  the  chap  who  walks 
into  your  office  with  a  cheery  "good 
morning,"  breathes  out  a  pleasant 
phrase  or  two  and  a  kindly  wish, 
leading  from  the  wish  into  the  desire 
to  help  attain  it — exactly  the  words 
of  a  successful  flesh-and-blood  sales- 
man put  into  letter  form.  Listen: 
"Good  morning,  Sir: 
"Well,  aren't  you  glad  that  it  is 
over? 

"Now  that  the  hurly-burly-hustle- 
bustle  of  gift  buying  and  gift  giving, 
ibe  joyous  jamboree  of  shaking 
liands  and  toasting  of  healths  is 
ended,  I'm  going  to  wish  you  one  new 
thought  for  the  opening  of  this  year 
of  1916 — this  that  you  achieve  enough 
of  success  to  keep  you  hustling  after 
more." 

".And  nothing  will  help  you  more 
than  blank." 

Another  man  in  selling  so  prosaic 
a  stuff  as  salt,  kills  otf  the  "l-am-sai- 
isfied-with-my-pre  sent -brand"  oliiec- 
tion,  without  any  beating  of  bass- 
drum  or  vociferous,  "Mine  is  best,  all 
others  are  Junk,"  with  a  series  of 
smiling  paragraphs  like  this  one: 

"Satisfied?  How  sweet  the  word 
sounds!     And  yet — 

"In  ancient  times  many  people 
thought  that  an  egg  would  not  stand 
on  end,  imtil  Chris  Columbus  gave 
them  that  'I'm  from  Missouri,"  sig- 
nal,   which     so     impressed    good    old 


Ferdy  and  Isabella  that  they  de- 
cided he  might  do  pretty  much  as  hj 
wanted,  so  they  sent  liim  out  to  con- 
quer worlds." 

Again,  there's  that  clossic  built  by 
George  Hubbs,  now  a  big  gun  in  the 
Dodge  car  organization, 'to  get  his 
catalog  read.  Here's  the  way  his  let- 
ter starts: 

"You  have  perhaps  heard  of  the 
party  who,  in  sending  his  catalog, 
wrote  his  prospect  as  follows: 
'There  are  three  things  in  this  cata- 
log being  sent  you,  to  which  you 
must  pay  particular  attention  if  you 
want  to  get  the  most  intelligent  idea 
of  my  product — the  first  page,  sec- 
ond, the  last  page,  and  third,  the 
pages  in  between.'" 

You've  read  several  Prince  Albert 
"jams  the  joys  into  your  old  jimmy- 
pipe"  things,  haven't  you?  Gooil 
stuff,  indeed,  but  you  lose  interest 
after  becoming  used  to  the  style,  and 
possibly  slip  over  to  the  quaintly 
comfortable  philosophy  of  Velvet 
Joe  for  relief.  That's  the  idea  be- 
hind Ned  French's  tobacco  letters. 
Some  day  I'll  run  a  mighty  helpful 
article  about  Mr,  French  and  his  di- 
rect-mail methods — about  the  brains 
that  manage  the  French  Tobacco 
Company,  Piedmont  Red  Cedir 
Chest  Company  and  some  other  mail- 
sales  things  down  at  Statesville,  N, 
C. — a  man  whose  letters  are  a  deIig^ 
to  possess  and  study.  Ned  Frencli 
sells  cigars  and  tobacco  by  mail,  but 
his  style  is  far  and  away  from  the 
Prince  .'Mbert  type— it  is  restful,  com- 
fortable, and  easy-drawing,  in  har- 
mony with  the  claims  he  makes  for 
his  smokes.     Let's  see: 

"Good  morning,  Mr,   Eytinge: 

"There's  more  truth  than  refine- 
ment in  Sherman's  definition  of  wai-: 
but  has  it  ever  struck  you  how  mucli 
of  the  brimstone  element  of  war 
may  be  eliminated  by  a  freer  use  ol 
the  fragrant  weed? 

"So  fully  is  this  realized  by  mili- 
tary authorities  that  the  man  "behind 
the  gun'  is  almost  as  liberally  sup- 
plied with  tobacco  as  with  bread.  It 
makes  for^  contentment  in  his  .idle 
moments,  it  is  his  solace  in  the  anx- 
ious waiting  moments,  holds  him 
cool  and  steady  when  comes  his  turn 
to  fight,  and  to  fight  the  better  for  its 
brace. 

"The  same  with  you,  Sir,  in  your 
daily  battles — 

"k  good  cigar  is  the  big  gun  that'll 
kill  your  worries,  rnut  the  blues, 
steady  your  nerves  and  keep  vou  up 
to  Class  A  _  Fight-Trim.  After  the 
daily  fight  is  won,  there's  nothing 
more  restful — nothing  that  will  more 
brightly  fan  the  afterglow  of  peace- 
ful reflections  on  a  day's  work  well 
done,  than  a  good  cigar. 

"Naturally,  when  thinking  of  a 
good  cigar,  the  many  whiffs  of  mel- 
low fragrance  you've  extracted  from 
French's  Cuban  Special,  will  float 
luxuriously  before  the  vision  of  your 
memory. 

"Right  then,  obey  that  'impulse' 
and  while  up  in  the  clouds  of  smoke 
dreams,   drop   the   order  blank   on   us, 


your  reserves  will  be  with   you   from 
our   store   of   supplies   on   the   double 

quick.     Let's   take   all   the   H 1  out 

ct  war  we  can. 

"Yours  for  a  strong  pull," 

.\nd  that  letter  did  have  a  strong 
pull.  There's  no  use  in  trying  to 
analyze  its  elusive  power.  We  might 
say  that  its  strength  is-  due  to  the 
opening,  to  the  comparisons  in  the 
two  classes  of  fighting,  to  the  imagin- 
ative comfort-pictures  which  puts 
one  in  the  humor  for  a  smoke,  eve.i 
as  one  reads,  (Mj'  dear  sir,  are  you 
reaching  for  your  cigar  case,  also?) 
.May  it  not  be  that  some  considera- 
ble pull  is  developed  in  the  good 
humor  and  in  the  face-to-face  joVialty 
of  the  closing  paragraphs'^  What- 
ever it  is,  whether  sense,  argument, 
poetry,  humor — the  letter  is  a  smile- 
seducer  and  an  order-originator — 
which  is  what  counts. 

Sticking  to  our  muttons,  which  is 
smiling  sales  letters,  there's  Crane 
and  Company,  the  big  printers  of 
Topeka,  who  sell  their  product  and 
f'pplies  all  over  the  West.  Charley 
Mitchell,  their  Secretary,  tells  me 
that  his  firm  enjoyed  good  business 
brought  by  their  form  letters  when 
competitors  were  deep  in  the  early 
1914  depression.  Here's  one  Charley 
sent  out  when  the  war  was  young: 

"We  haven't  written  you  for  some 
moons.  We've  been  waiting  for  this 
war  to  stop  just  a  minute.  But,  gee 
•  whizl  Instead  of  stopping,  they're 
getting  uglier  every  day  and  'Every- 
body's Doing  It.' 

"We  can't  hold  oft'  for  this  Watch- 
ful Waiting  policy  any  longer.  Being 
as  we  are  an  up-to-date  house,  we 
simply  have  to  get  in  the  game  and 
fight  too — for  business.  Our  double- 
barreled  shot-gun  is  loaded  with  sub- 
marine built  office  supplies,  canvas- 
bound  ledger  Zeppelins,  etc." 

Charley  himself  is  enough  of  a 
sales-manacer  to  use  this  stvle  spar- 
ingly— for  there's  a  good  deal  of  care 
needed  when  monkeying  with  a  buzz- 
saw.  It  can  be  used  only  as  a  bit  of 
paprika  on  the  chicken — a  flavor  for 
the  whole.  It  is  designed  solely  as  a 
snice,  a  means  to  break  the  monot- 
ony and  give  variety.  Jingo  does  not 
get  an  order  signed.  Too  much 
laughter  is  likely  to  turn  the  laugh 
the  other  way.  Use  it  lightly,  as  does 
Mitchell — use  it  judiciously  to  lighten 
life's  load — overdo,  and  you've  sched- 
uled for  the  clown  class  or  the  alien- 
ist's office. 

It  's  the  same  thing  with  the  story 
form  of  opening,  very  good  when 
well  handled  and  pithily  pointed  in 
harmony  with  the  subject  of  the  let- 
ter. May  the  good  Laird  spare  us 
tho'  from  the  blunderkopf  who  uses 
the  story  opening  inaptly.  He  is  as 
much  of  a  bore  as  the  chap  who  tells 
Ford  stories,  A.n  insurance  company 
desired  to  correct  some  false  state- 
ments issued  by  competing  "knock- 
ers." Its  standing  was  such  that  it  did 
not  care  to  descend  to  yie  short  and 
i.'gly  "lie."  So  its  secretary  sent  out 
a  rejoinder  that  was  gentle  in  its 
strength,       having       apparent       good 
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humor  and  dignity  reininamg  one  of 
mar  lainous  i^andseer  painting  en- 
titled, •■Dignity  and  Impudence.' 
wherein  a  ainky  little  terrier  barks  at 
a  majestic  mastiil,  as  the  insurance 
letter  opens: 

■Little  susie  had  been  a  very  naj 
little  girl,  and  in  order  to  escape  the 
punishment,  the  spanking  ahead.  toUl 
a  palpable  lib.  When  the  mother  ac- 
cused her  oi  this,  she  said:  ■.Mamma, 
that  wasn't  a  hb — it  was  only  'an  an- 
ecdote.' 

■'Some  OI  our  competitors  have 
been  telling  a  tew  'anecdotes'  about 
this  company  and  one  ot  them,  etc  . 
etc. ' 

Here's  how  a  shoe  dealer  sold  out 
his  stock  ot  rubbers,  having  to  re- 
supply  three  times  from  local  job- 
bers: 

"Coming  down  to  the  store  this 
morning,  1  walked  just  behind  a  tall, 
dignified  sort  of  a  chap,  clad  in  long 
coat  and  silk  hat.  He  was  Money 
Bags  personified  and  so  stiff  in  bear- 
ing that  he  couldn't  balance  when  he 
struck  an  icy,  slippery  spot.  He 
came  down  hard  on — on — on — the 
sidewalk,  hat  flying  in  one  direction, 
glasses  and  cane  in  another  and  there 
was  much  language!  Of  course  1 
laughed  a  bit — then  I  blushed  for 
shame  and  thought  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  similar  accident  happenin.g 
to  you  and  others  of  my  good  pa- 
trons. 

"So  then,  if  you'll  drop  in  the  store 
today  or  tomorrow,  I'll  be  glad  to 
give  j-ou  a  pair  of  heel  plates,  free  of 
cost.  Mind  my  warning  though,  that 
I'll  try  to  sell  you  a  pair  of  Everstick 
Rubbers,  which  are  better,  etc.,  etc." 

Now  comes  a  letter  written  by  a 
man  concededly  one  of  the  first  half- 
dozen  direct  advertising  experts  in 
the  countrv.  a  man  as  lovable  as  he  is 
brilliant.  It  is  a  letter  going  to  heads 
of  institutions,  such  as  penal,  charit- 
able, educational  and  the  like.  A 
good  letter,  too,  in  many  ways — But, 
Read  it: 

"About  Bugs: 

"There's  going  to  be  an  event 
pulled  off  in  your  institution  pretty 
soon  that  will  cause  you  much  wor- 
riment — 

"After  it  has  passed  and  gone 
you're  going  to  be  vitally  intereste.-f 
in  some  highly  diverting  mental  gym- 
nastics, like  the  man  who  put  off 
ordering  his  coal,  etc." 

Yes,  I  know  it  arouses  your  curios- 
ity and  piques  your  interest.  It  leads 
up  to  a  bit  of  smilitiff  dope  about  re- 
moving the  spring  hatch  of  vermin 
from  the  institution.  The  letter  was 
a  business-bringer,  yet  what  shall 
one  say  was  the  feeling  of  two  prison 
wardens,  who  read  only  the  first 
parts  of  this  letter,  which  came  to 
them  at  a  time  when  they  were  wor- 
rying about  executions  scheduled  for 
a  day  or  two  in  the  future?  What  do 
you  think  was  the  effect  of  "there's 
going  to  be  an  event  pulled  off 
pretty  soon,"  whenever  reference  to 
this  event  struck  savagely  at  the 
strained   nerves   of   the   wardens  who 

(Concluded  on  page  20) 
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MORE  ABOUT   PARTIAL  PAY- 
MENTS 

The  earlier  books  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  United  States  Ru'." 
being  applied  only 
when  the  note  was  to 
run  for  more  than 
one  year.  They  said 
it  was  applied  to 
jjartial  payments  of 
an  interest  -  bearing 
note.  Then  the  books 
that  came  later  and 
introduced  the  Mer- 
along  with  the  othei- 
make  this  distinction. 
That  evidently  was  left  for  more  re- 
cent publications. 

Xow,  let  us  apply  the  test  of  logic 
with  a  few  quotations  from  court  dt- 
cisions  to  these  statements. 

Te  begin  with  let  us  quote  from 
the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  iii 
Story  vs.  Livingston,  13  Peters,  35;i. 
on  p.  371,  where  the  Justice  said: 
"The  correct  rule  in  general  is,  that 
the  creditor  shall  calculate  interest 
*\\HEXEVER  a  payment  is  made. 
To  this  interest  the  payment  is  first 
to  be  applied;  and  if  it  exceed  tho 
interest  due,  the  balance  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  diminish  the  principal.  If 
the  payment  fall  short  of  the  inter- 
est .the  balance  of  interest  is  not  to 
be  added  to  the  principal  so  as  to 
produce  interest.  This  rule  is  cquall\ 
applicable  whether  the  debt  be  one 
which  expressly  draws  interest,  or 
on  which  interest  is  given  in  the 
name  of  damages." 

Further  information  can  be  ob- 
tained on  this  by  reading.  Smith  v-;. 
Shaw's  Administrators,  2  Wash.,  C. 
C.   ReD.,  16T;  3   Cowen   Xote   .^87.     " 

Here  is  the  point  to  bear  in  miiul; 
a  creditor  is  not  compelled  to  acceiit 
either  a  partial  payment  or  a  pay- 
ment in  full  before  the  maturity  oi 
the  note,  but  if  he  does  accept  a  par- 
tial payment  at  any  time_  he  must  cal- 
culate interest  and  apply  the  payment 
as   set  forth  above. 

I  can  not  find  a  single  case,  where 
the  United  States  Rule  is  followed, 
that  the  court  even  mentions  the  fact 
of  whether  the  note  is  due  in  one 
year  or  more.  The  whole  matter 
rests  entirely  upon  the  fact  that  if 
the  creditor  accepts  a  partial  pay- 
ment he  must  calculate  interest  an  1 
apply  it  as  directed  in  the  quotation 
given   above. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
Connecticut  Rule  is  different.  I:i 
that  rule  considerable  stress  is  pui 
upon  the  fact  that  interest  is  paya- 
ble annually,  and  a  careful  reading  of 
the  cases  shows  clearly  that  even  the 
Connecticut  Rule  has  been  misap- 
plied. In  -this  connection  it  is  ad- 
visable to  read  Gay  vs.  Berkey,  lOO 
y.  W'..  920, 

Furthermore,  it  is  doubtful  if  even 
the  Connecticut  court  would  follow 
the  decision  made  in  1784  if  the  ques- 


tion were  brought  squarely  before  it, 
as  about  thirty  states  are  now  using 
the  United  States  Rule. 

From  the  standpoint  of  logic  alone 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  one 
rule  would  be  applied  to  obligations 
that  fall  due  within  one  year  and  a 
different  rule,  to  obligations  that  fall 
due  in  more  than  one  year. 

If  the  Merchant's  Rule  were  ap- 
plied to  payments  made  before  ma- 
turity and  the  U.  S.  Rule,  to  pay- 
ments made  after  maturity  it  would 
seem  more  logical  than  to  make 
mereh-  the  arbitrary  time  of  one  year 
a  guide  to  the  use  of  these  two  rules. 

-A  creditor  is  not  under  obligations 
to  accept  payment  of  a  debt  either  in 
part  or  in  full,  before  maturity,  unless 
an  agreement  is  made  that  the  debtor 
may  pay  any  portion  or  all  the  debt 
at  any  time,  regardless  of  maturity. 
This  kind  of  an  agreement  is  fre- 
quently made  in  bond  issues.  Nor  is 
the  creditor  compelled  to  accept  a 
partial  payment  of  a  debt  after  it  is 
due.  He  may  refuse  to  accept  any- 
thing short  of  the  entire  amount  of 
the  obligation.  But  the  condition  ex- 
pressed in  every  case  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find  is,  that  if  the  cred- 
itor does  accept  a  partial  payment, 
on  an  interest  bearing  debt,  he  must 
calculate  interest  at  that  date  and 
apply  the  payment  according  to  the 
United  States  Rule. 

The  question  of  partial  payments 
has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  use  of  these  two  rules,  or  in  other 
words  nearly  every  text  book  has 
limited  its  problems  in  parital  pay- 
ments to  the  use  of  notes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting problems,  and  the  most  practi- 
cal as  well,  do  not  concern  notes  at 
all.  This  question  of  partial  pay- 
ments opens  up  the  entire  field  of  in- 
stallment payments  of  land  contracts, 
loans,  and  amortization.  These 
things  should  not  be  omitted  from  a 
comprehensive  treatise  of  partial  pay- 
ments. 

In  almost  every  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  rural  districts  as  well, 
it  is  becoming  a  general  custom  to 
sell  homes  and  farms  on  install- 
ments. This  plan  calls  for  a  casTi 
payment  of  10%  or  20%  of  the  pur- 
chase price  and  a  payment  each 
month,  of  a  sum  equal  to  1%  or  2% 
of  the  purchase  price,  until  the  entire 
amount  is  paid.  This  immediately 
brings  up  the  question  of  discharg- 
ing interest  obligations.  There  is  no 
general  rule  on  this  matter  and  inter- 
est is  sometimes  paid  each  month. 
each  quarter,  semi-annually,  or  an- 
nually. 

Then  sometimes  a  loan  is  made  on 
farm  lands  calling  for,  say,  five  or  ten 
equal  annual  payments  including  in- 
terest. This  makes  a  nice  problem 
and  one  that  is  not  particularly  dif- 
ficult of  solution. 

The  purchase  of  leasehold  estates 
and  other  similar  problems  all  come 
under  this  same  general  classification 
and  our  boys  and  girls  must  know 
more   each  year  about  these  matters. 

*  The  capitals  are  mine. 
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Planning  a  Civil 

Service  Course 

J.  F.  SHERWOOD,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Formerly    in  the   Department  of   Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

First  Grade  Clerical  Examinations 

The  examinations  for  stenogra- 
phers, typists,  bookkeepers,  clerks, 
etc.,  always  contain 
sucn  .  subjects  as 
Arithmetic,  Spelling, 
Letter  Writing,  Cop- 
>mg  from  Plain  Copy 
rrom  Rough  Draft, 
ccc,  etc.  In  this  ar- 
ticle I  want  to  pre- 
sent a  typical  trial 
examination  (first 
grade),  in  Spelling,  .Arithmetic,  Cop- 
ying from  Plain  Copy  and  Geogra- 
phy. The  questions  used  here  are 
very  similar  to  the  ones  used  in  the 
examinations  referred  to.  These 
trial  examinations  should  be  of  spe- 
cial benefit  to  students  in  Commer- 
cial schools  at  this  particular  time. 
The  Federal  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion is  holding  a  large  number  of  ex- 
aminations this  spring  for  all  classes 
of  positions.  I  just  received  this 
morninar.  notice  of  an  examination  to 
t)e  neld  soon  tor  young  men  stenog- 
rapners,  wtio  are  willing  to  accept 
appointment  at  a  beginning  salary  of 
:til,'.iuo.uo  per  year.  lliis  is  an  in- 
crease Irom  $9UU.UU,  wnich  is  usually 
tne  amount  paia  stenographers  at  the 
Deginning. 

It  you  will  give  the  tollowing  trial 
examinations  caretul  consideration 
you  can  easily  determine  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  are  qualified  to 
pass   a    Civil    Service    Examination. 

Trial  Examination  in  Spelling 

Xote:  The  e.xaminer  will  pro- 
rnMMice  the  word  and  give  the  defi- 
nition. Write  only  the  word  and  not 
the  definition.  Begin  each  word  with 
a  capital  letter.  The  following  list 
of  words  was  formerly  used  in  a 
Civil  Service  Examination,  and  they 
are  very  similar  to  the  ones  you  will 
receive  in  your  examination.  It  is 
important  that  you  write  the  words 
neatly  and  legibly.  Do  not  allow 
yourself  to  become   confused. 

1.  Villain,   A   vile   person:   a   rascal. 

2.  Screech,  To   cry  out;  to  scream. 

3.  Gossamer,   A   thin,   floating   cob- 

web. 
Economize,    To    use    with    econ- 


4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
fi. 
9. 

10. 

11. 
13. 

13. 


omy. 

Dying,   Expiring. 

Courageous,    Brave,  daring. 

Belligerant,   Engaged   in   war. 

Insight,   Introspection. 

Slippery,  Smooth,  like  ice;  un- 
certain. 

Tinsel,  A  kind  of  shining  cloth 
of  little  value. 

Imaginary.   Fancied;  visionary. 

Morocco,  A  fine  sort  of  leather; 
a  country  in  Africa. 

Glazier,  One  who  glazes. 


14.  Menagerie,    A    collection    of   ani- 

mals. 
13.     Projectile.     A    body    to    be   shot 

forward. 
16.     Gasometer,  A  machine  for  meas- 

urmg  gas. 
IT.     Eccentric,    Deviating    from    the 

center. 

15.  Pleurisy,     An     inflammation     of 

the  pleura. 
lii.     Gunwale,    The    upper    part    of    a 

snips  siat;. 
20 Accessory,      Contributing     to      a 

crime;  an  accomplice. 

Trial  Examination  in  Arittimetic. 

Directions:  Do  not  merely  indi- 
cate tne  process;  give  in  full  all  the 
neures  used  in  the  solution  of  each 
problem.  Indicate  the  answer  to 
each  problem  by  writing  "Answer' 
or  "Ans."  after  it.  Arrange  your 
work  svstematieallv.  Keep  your 
paper  clean  ana  maKe  tne  ngures 
carefully. 

1.  Add  crosswise  and  lengthwise 
and   prove. 

a4182         97285         570821 

b843y       173851)       43328(59 

29S9       878347       7093480 

43874     6239172    46863110 

5687800  7181     79857431 

487638  99211087  236668073 

3259087  77904231       5800999 

80933114       556480       9009441       

2.  Multiply  38-7/ S  by  20.73,  divide 
tne  proauct  my  6.91  and  to  the  quo- 
tient aaa  the  ditterence  between  7^4 
and  98-7/125.  (Change  all  common 
Tractions  ro  aecimais  ana  soive  uy 
decimals.) 

3.  New  Brunswick  has  66,224 
pupils  enrolled  in  her  elementary 
schools  out  of  a  population  of  397,- 
344.  Saskatchewan  has  36,235  pupils 
enrolled  out  of  a  population  of  289,- 
800.  If  the  same  per  cent  of  the 
population  were  enrolled  in  Sas- 
katchewan that  is  enrolled  in  New 
Brunswick,  would  Saskatchewan 
have  to  increase  or  decreaes  her 
present  enrollment?  How  many  per 
cent  of  the  present   enrollment? 

4.  A  rectangular  field  90  rods  long 
and  49  rods  wide  is  surrounded  by  a 
fence  of  matched  boards  5  feet  high. 
Find  the  cost  of  painting  the  fence 
at  18}/^c  a  square  yard. 

5.  Make  an  itemized  statement  of 
the  following  account  as  it  should 
appear  taken  from  the  books  of 
White  &  Co.,  make  a  proper  head- 
ing, close  the  account  and  bring 
down  the  proper  balance. 

During  the  month  of  August,  1914, 
White  &  Co.  had  the  following  trans, 
actions  with  James  Mason:  Aug.  1, 
they  owed  him  on  account  $59.80. 
Aug.  2,  they  gave  him  their  note  for 
$43,  due  in  10  months,  receiving 
credit  for  its  present  worth,  $40. 
-Vug.  4,  they  sold  him  648  lbs.  pork 
at  13',2C  per  pound.  Aug.  6,  they 
bought  of  him  216  bu.  wheat  at  97^c 
per  bu.  Aug.  16,  they  sold  75,850 
bricks    at    $9.40   per   thousand.     Au":. 

16.  they  transferred  to  him  by  en- 
dorsement a  note  given  them  by 
Thomas  Moore,  face  of  note  $900; 
accrued    interest   to    date,   $36.     Aug. 


23,  they  bought'  of  him  880  pounds 
pork  at  12^c  per  pound,  agreeing  to 
pay  freight  also  at  16}4c  per  100 
pounds,  the  freight  to  be  prepaid  by 
him.  Aug.  31,  he  sold  them  14,560 
lbs.   coal   at  $6.90  per  ton  of  2240   lbs. 

Trial   Examination  in  Copying  From 
Plain  Copy 

Keeping  the  former  instructions 
in  mind,  make  an  exact  copy  of  the 
following  exercise:  (You  will  also 
note  that  this  exercise  gives  you  an 
idea  of  how  your  manuscript  will  be 
rated.) 

"For  each  error  in  spelling,  each 
transposition,  each  abbreviation  not 
in  copy,  each  failure  to  capitalize  or 
punctuate  according  to  copy,  for 
each  word  or  figure  omitted,  re- 
peated, substituted,  or  improperly 
inserted;  PROVIDED,  That  a  de- 
duction of  10  shall  be  made  for  two 
or  more  consecutive  words,  if  the 
words  do  not  constitute  more  than 
one-half  of  a  line  of  the  copy;  that 
a  deduction  of  15  shall  be  made  for 
more  than  a  half  line  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  line;  and  that  a  propor- 
tionate deduction  shall  be  made  for 
a  greater  number  of  printed  lines: 
.■\nd  Provided  further.  That  if  the 
copying  exercise  shall  consist  of  less 
than  five  printed  lines  the  charge  for 
the  omission,  repetition,  or  insertion 
of  one  or  rngre  printed  lines  shall 
be  doubled;  for  failure  to  indent  as 
in  the  copy  and  for  each  error  in 
paragraphing;  for  irregularity  in  left- 
hand  margin;  and  for  signing  name 
or  copying  the  instructions  at  the 
head    of    the    exercise 5. 

For  each  misdivision  of  a  word  at 
the  end  of  a  line  and  for  each  omis- 
sion or  improper  use  of  the  hyphen 
in  dividing  a  word  at  the  end  of  a 
line;  for  each  word  altered,  inter- 
lined, or  canceled;  for  each  blot,  pen- 
rest,  or  minor  erasures  if  not  neat; 
and  for  use  of  stenographer's  per- 
iod     1. 

For  any  deviations  from  copy  not 
covered  by  the  foregoing  rules,  the 
charges  shall  be  made  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  examiners." 

Trial    Examination    in    Geography   of 
U.  S.  No.  1 

1.  Name  states  as  follows:  Two 
which  border  Florida  on  the  north: 
two  which  border  Colorado  on  the 
north;  two  which  border  New  York 
on  the  east;  two  which  border  Wis- 
consin on  the  west  one  which  bor- 
ders Oregon  on  the  north:  one  which 
borders  New  Hampshire  on  the  west. 
2.  Name:  The  largest  two  rivers 
which  border  on  Kentucky;  the  larg- 
est two  lakes  which  border  on  Mich- 
igan; the  largest  two  sounds  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolijja;  the  two 
bodies  of  water  which  the  Niagara 
River  connects;  a  river  which  bor- 
ders Nevada;  the  river  on  which 
Omaha  is  situated. 

3.  (a)  Name  the  capital  of  each 
of  the  following-named  States: 
Washington,  Michigan,  Arkansas, 
Maryland,   Massachusetts;    (b)    Name 

(Continued  on  page  30.) 
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The  cjiily  legitimate  reason  for  hir- 
ing a  man  is  that  he  possesses  the 
standard  qualifications  for  his  job, 
and  will  be  a  good  investment  for  his 
employer." — Dr.  Blackford. 

Among  the  several  scientific  plans 
for     employing     help     the     one     that 

®  seems  to  have  made 
the  greatest  head- 
wax,  snd  which  de- 
serves careful  study, 
is  the  Blackford  olan. 
Dr.  Blackford  '  has 
studied  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world, 
and  has  charted  in 
detail  her  observa- 
tions of  more  than  15,000  people. 
From  her  plan  the  employment  sup- 
ervisor can  select  with  accuracy  such 
employes  as  his  firm  may  need  from 
time  to  time. 

Two  things  are  necessary,  one  a 
very  careful  study  of  the  course, 
"Character  Analysis  by  the  Observ- 
ational Method,"  and  the  other  an 
intimate  acquaintanceship  with  the 
job  to  be  filled  such  as  whether  it 
requires  mental  or  manual  skill 
clean  or  dirty,  rough  or  fine,  inside 
or  outside,  patience  required,  routine 
or  varying,  etc. 

A  number  of  progressive  manufac- 
turin.c  and  mercantile  concerns  have 
adopted' the  method,  and  think  well  of 
it.  Various  business  organizations 
have  had  Dr.  Blackford  come  to  their 
cities  and  give  a  series  of  lecture- 
lessons  in  which  she  outlines  briefly 
what  her  mehod  is,  and  then  gives  a 
demonstration  of  it  by  having  volun- 
teers come  on  the  stage  to  have  their 
characters  read.  So  sensible  is  the 
demonstration  that  one  ought  not  to 
compare  it  with  the  readings  given 
by  clairvoyants  and  the  like,  who  tell 
what  the  client's  future  is,  and  who 
he  is  going  to  marry  and  how  many 
times,  and  how  rich  he  is  going  to 
be.  None  of  that  foolish  stuflf  is 
touched  upon. — she  does  not  say 
whether  the  person  has  the  stuflf  in 
him  to  become  wealthy  or  not.  By 
aoplving  nine  variables,  of  which  I 
shall  describe  later,  she  shows 
whether  the  volunteer  is  fitted  to  be 
a  leader  or  one  who  is  better  adapted 
to  routine  work,  or  adapted  to  fine 
or  rough  work,  and  the  like.  Now 
a  man  does  not  have  to  be  a  leader 
to  get  rich,  hence  she  does  not  touch 
on  any  of  these  old  time  fakes,  and 
the  person  who  attends  one  of  her 
demonstrations  with  the  expectation 
of  seeing  and  hearing  something  sen- 
sational is  going  to  be  badly  disap- 
pointed. 

Dr.  Blackford  divides  the  human 
body  into  nine  variables  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  a  man's  fitness 
for  certain  kinds  of  work.  These 
are.   color,  form,  size,   structure,  tex- 


ture, consistency,  proportion,  expres- 
sion and  condition. 

Under  color  we  have  the  two  dis- 
tinct shades,  blond  and  brunette, 
albino  and  negro,  and  the  varying 
degrees  between  them.  The  white 
person  leans  toward  one  or  the 
other.  The  blond,  and  most  white 
men  are  blond,  because  of  his  ances- 
try, having  lived  in  a  cold  climate 
where  he  had  to  struggle  against 
great  odds  for  an  existence,  is  ag- 
gressive and  domineering,  while  the 
brunette,  coming  from  a  hot  climate 
where  he  got  his  living  without  ef- 
fort, merely  picking  it  off  the  trees, 
is  slow,  easy  going,  and  less  ener- 
getic. Hence,  the  more  blond  a  per- 
son is  the  more  impulsive,  domineer- 
ing and  energetic,  and  the  more  bru- 
nette the  slow-er  and  more  patient. 
Yet  one  cannot  judge  alone  from 
color,  as  an  extreme  blond  may  have 
his  agressiveness  tempered  by  one 
or  more  of  the  other  eight  variables. 

In  form  we  have  the  contour  of 
the  face  to  deal  witli  as  seen  in  pro- 
file. The  face  is  divided  into  three 
shapes,  convex,  plane  and  concavi:. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  face  is  of  the  con- 
vex type,  forehead  and  chin  reced- 
ing from  nose  which  is  prominent. 
.'X  bulging  forehead,  sagging,  up- 
turned nose,  and  chin  which  sticks 
out  and  upward  forms  the  concave 
face.  The  face  which  is  not  extreme 
in  any  of  the  three  sections,  fore- 
head, nose  or  chin,  is  the  plane  face. 
Charles  Dana  Gibson  is  of  the  plane 
type.  There  are  many  degrees  of 
variance  in  the  three  types,  one  may 
have  a  convex  nose,  and  a  concave 
chin,  or  a  convex  chin  and  a  concave 
forehead.  The  pure  convex  is  ener- 
getic and  impulsive,  while  the  pure 
concave  is  slow,  persistent  and  diplo- 
matic. The  plane  naturally  is  one 
whp  exhibits  none  of  these  charac- 
teristics strongly,  and  is  considered 
a  well-balanced  type. 

If  we  should  now  attempt  to  read 
a  person's  character  using  these  two 
variables^  alone,  and  the  person  is 
blond  with  a  concave  face,  you  can 
see  how  the  concave  characteristics 
temper  the  blond  characteristics. 

Size  means  height,  weight  and  gen- 
eral build.  You  would  not  think  of 
putting  a  tall,  thin  man  digging 
ditches,  nor  a  large  fat  man  doing 
work  which   requires   climbing. 

Under  structure  we  have  the  men- 
tal, motive  and  vital  types.  You 
have  seen  the  small  man  with  the  ex- 
trernely  large  head,  denoting  great 
brain  capacity.  He  is  the  mental 
type.  The  man  who  is  lithe,  ready 
tn  lump  at  the  word,  alert,  is  the 
motive  type,  and  the  large  well-fed 
man.  who  shows  that  he  enjoys  every 
meal  is  the  vital  type.  You  would 
•lot  expect  the  latter  to  make  good 
in  a  running  race. 

Texture  means  the  quality  and 
fineness  of  .skin  and  hair.  Some  peo- 
ple have  skin  and  hair  as  fine  as  the 
best  of  serge,  while  others  have 
coarse  hair  and  skin,  so  coarse  that 
they  are  even  called  pigskinned. 
Coarse    skinned     people     do     not    do 


good  work  where  close,  fine  w-ork  is 
necessary  such  as  putting  a  watcii 
together.  They  might  know  how, 
and  be  able  to  tell  others,  but  their 
work  would  be  like  themselves, 
coarse  and  rough. 

Consistency  is  the  degree  of  hard- 
ness of  the  body,  and  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  handshake,  or  by 
watching  a  person's  actions.  A  per- 
son is  of  either  hard  or  soft  con- 
sistency. The  person  of  soft  con- 
sistenc}'  is  easily  influenced  and  eas- 
ily led  into  temptation,  while  one  of 
hard  consistency  is  hard  headed  and 
not  easy  to  impress. 

By  proportion  is  meant  the  size 
of  head,  body  and  limbs  to  eacn 
other.  We  are  not  all  built  to  meas- 
ure, and  a  person  six  feet  tall  may 
take  a  six  and  seven-eight's  hat 
while  another  person  six  feet  tall 
may  take  a  seven  and  one-half  hat. 
and  so  with  body  and  limbs.  One 
person  may  have  arms  three  or  four 
inches  longer  than  the  other,  yet 
weigh  the  same  or  be  of  the  same 
height. 

Expression  is  what  we  see  in  a 
person's  face,  the  movements  of  his 
eyes,  lips  and  body.  As  a  man 
thinks  so_  does  he  act,  and  expression 
shows  this  clearly.  Even  though  the 
person  tries  to  act  contrary  to  his 
thoughts,  yet  only  a  very  good  actor 
can  do  this  so  that  it  will  not  be 
noticed. 

The  last  of  the  nine  variables  is 
condition,  which  relates  to  clothes, 
body  and  surroundings.  A  person 
who  is  neat  in  dress  and  body  is  apt 
to  be  the  same  in  whatever  work  is 
gievn  him,  while  the  careless,  dirly 
individual  surely  will  be  no  different 
in  doing  his  tasks. 

Having  mastered  the  nine  varia- 
bles, the  analyst  is  ready  to  read  the 
character  of  those  in  whom  he  is  in- 
terested. It  goes  without  saying  that 
in  doing  this  as  in  everything  else 
practice  makes  perfect,  and  also  that 
mistakes  will  be  made.  Yet,  don't 
our  greatest  doctors,  lawyers  and 
statesmen  make  mistakes?  And 
should  they  stop  practicin.g  because 
of  their  mistakes? 

"Everything  about  a  person  has  to 
do  with  his  character,"  says  Dr. 
Blackford,  so  the  analyst  must  not 
overlook  any  one  of  the  nine  varia- 
bles, but  must  dove-tail  them  to- 
gether, and  it  is  in  the  correct  dove- 
tailing that  he  either  is  successful  or 
unsuccessful   in   reading  character. 

"There  w-ill  be  mistakes  made  in 
selecting  men,"  she  says,  "but  there 
will  not  be  the  glaring  ones  such  ns 
placing  a  nervous,  high-strung  man 
under  a  harsh,  unsympathetic  boss.'' 
As  a  further  aid  in  reading  an  ap- 
plicant's character  the  employment 
supervisor  has  the  applicant  fill  out 
a  blank  calling  for  his  name,  na- 
tionality, religion,  date  of  birth, 
height,  weight,  single  or  married, 
ever  employed  here,  position  wanted, 
temporary  or  permanent,  and  check 
off  a  long  list  of  positives  and  nega- 
tives,    such     as      careful-carelessness, 

(■Continued   on   page  88) 
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COMMERCIAL  LAW 

J.  H.  ROBINSON 

Edinburg,  Pa. 

THE     PRINCIPLES     OF    AMERI^ 
CAN    LAW. 

When  the  accumulations  of  a  life- 
time ma)-,  by  easily  preventable 
fraud,  be  torn  from 
their  owner,  and  the 
inherited  fortunes  of 
ancestors  diverted 
from  the  rightful 
heir,  it  is  important 
that  every  one  who 
wishes  to  enjoy  and 
transmit  the  fruits  of 
his  own  labor,  or 
peacefully  to  hold  an 
inheritance,  should  acquire  sucl. 
familiarity  with  the  fundamental  law., 
of  the  land  as  shall  secure  to  hiiit 
what  has  been  acquired  by  his  own 
toil  or  has  been  transmitted  to  him 
through  the  loving  care  of  others. 

Serious  mistakes,  leading  to  much 
loss  and  trouble,  are  every  day  made 
because  of  ignorance  on  this  import- 
ant subject,  while  ffw  men  who  are 
shrewd  enough  to  be  well  informed 
derive  corresponding  advantage. 
Thousands  of  illegal  acts  are  com- 
mitted every  day,  through  design,  or 
as  often  through  ignorance,  with  loss 
to  the  ignorant  and  profit  to  the 
knowing.  The  lawyers  and  the  great 
army  of  those  who  feed  upon  ligita- 
tion  are  literally  supported  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  people.  If  every 
business  transaction  were  conducted 
on  strictly  legal  principles,  there 
could  be  little  misunderstanding  and 
ronseauently  little  opportunity  for 
I'gitation.  People  who  know  how  to 
take  proper  care  of  their  bodies  by 
eatinp  the  proper  food  and  taking 
a  sufficient  amount  of  exercise  and 
sleep,  have  little  occasion  to  pay  doc- 
tors' bills,  and  those  sufficiently  well 
informed  properly  to  conduct  their 
business  seldom  get  into  difficulties 
from  which  the  lawyers  and  the 
courts — at  great  expense — are  called 
upon  to  extricate  thein. 

It  is  astonishing  within  how  small 
a  compass  all  the  principles  of  bus- 
iness law  may  be  compacted.  The 
laws  of  business  are  comparatively 
free  from  technicality  and  obscurity; 
they  are,  indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
substantially  nothing  more  than  the 
actual  practice  of  the  business  com- 
munity, coupled  with  common  sense, 
expressed  in  systematic  form  and 
invested  with  the  sanction  of  law. 
The  enormous  number  of  books  on 
legal  subjects  deters  only  the  ignor- 
ant. The  bulk  of  these  works  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  applications  of  the 
law  in  ligitation,  with  the  report  or 
history  of  cases  decided,  and  witli 
commentaries  thereon.  Happily  the 
principles  of  law  are  not  numerous. 
They  are  simple,  easy  to  acquire,  and 
susceptible  of  orderly  and  systematic 
arrangement. 


The  man  of  general  culture  must 
lie  a  student  of  humanity,  and  cannot 
avoid  the  consideration  of  law  in 
some  form.  But,  in  addition,  every 
man  should  study  the  principles  un- 
derlying those  rules  of  conduct  thai 
regulate  his  life  and  the  lives  of  all 
around  him.  permitting  his  enjoy- 
ment of  "Life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,"  while  restraining 
the  license  of  others.  He  must  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  rules  that 
protect  him  in  the  acquisition,  pos- 
session and  disposition  of  property 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  horn?  and 
family. 

The  business  man  constantly 
comes  in  contact  with  circumstances 
controlled  by  legal  principles  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge  until 
gained  by  costly  experience.  Ques- 
tions of  law  are  involved  every  time 
he  buys  or  sells  any^thing,  every  time 
he  writes  a  letter,  'makes  an  agree- 
ment, signs  or  indorses  a  promissory 
note,  makes  or  accepts  a  draft,  pays 
a  bill,  gives  or  takes  a  receipt,  en- 
gages or  discharges  an  employee, 
orders  goods,  leases  or  rents  a  build- 
ing, builds,  equips,  or  tears  down  his 
factory  or  store,  marries,  retires,  or 
becomes  insolvent.  In  fact,  law 
hedges  around  the  business  man  on 
all  sides,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  career. 

The  farmer  ■  constanly  conies  in 
contact  with  circumstances  controlled 
by  legal  principles  of  which  he  had 
no  knowledge  until  gained  by  costly 
experience.  Legal  questions  are  in- 
volved in  his  every  day  life,  every 
time  he  buys  or  sells  anything,  every 
time  he  builds  or  repairs,  hires  or 
rents.  In  fact  his  person,  family, 
property  and  privileges  are  protected 
by  Law.  But  this  protection  depends 
upon  his  knowledge  and  ability  to 
keep  his  personal  and  business  af- 
fairs in  such  a  legal  manner  that  no 
one  can  legally  interfere  with  them. 

The  physician  needs  a  knowledge 
of  law  as  affecting  his  practice. 
Questions  of  law  arise  every  time 
he  gives  advice,  sends  a  bill,  or  re- 
ceives a  fee;  every  time  he  performs 
an  operation  or  attends  a  consulta- 
tion; every  time  he  is  asked  the  con- 
dition of  a  patient;  and,  finally,  when 
he   gives   a   certificate   of  death. 

Clergymen,  though  from  their  vo- 
cation frequently  consulted  by  their 
flock,  are  as  a  class  conspicuously 
inapt  in  all  matters  of  business,  and 
the  delicacy  of  their  position  is  ap- 
parent, seeing  that  the  law  continu- 
ally confronts  them  from  the  time 
of  their  engagement  by  a  church  to 
their  transfer  or  removal,  and  requires 
of  them  not  only  a  knowledge  of  their 
personal  powers  and  duties  as  repre- 
senting a  business  corporation,  with  its 
attendant  obligation,  but  also  frequent 
interference  in  the  most  sacred  domestic 
relations. 

Women  are  notoriously  ignorant 
of  their  personal  and  property  rights. 
Possibly  through  the  belief  that  the 
law  is  a  mass  of  tangled  obscurities, 
they    seldom    realize    that    the    prin- 


ciples governing  marriage,  the  rela- 
tions of  husband  and  wife,  their 
rights  to  property,  and  the  control 
of  the  persons  and  property  of  chil- 
dren, are  few,  easily  learned,  and 
quite  within  the  grasp  of  every  one 
who    can    read    intelligently. 

The  bookkeeper  qr  clerk  is  con- 
tinually face  to  face  with  the  legal 
questions  of  his  employer.  Any  em- 
ployee knows  that  it  is  his  dutv  to 
be  informed  and  interested  in"  his 
employer's  business  as  well  as  if  it 
were  his  own,  and  the  employe  who 
is  aware  of  this  fact,  and  exercises 
his  knowledge  and  ability  is  the  one 
who  receives  promotion,  because  he 
is  prepared  to  grasp  opportunity 
whei]  it  presents  itself. 

It  is  related  that  a  bright  clerk 
related  a  hint  to  his  employer,  sug- 
gesting that  a  contract  which  had 
Deen  copied,  had  better  be  acknowl- 
edged before  a  notary  public  after 
signature,  subsequently  saved  a  big 
business  from  ruin. 

The  opportunities  for  making  legal 
knowledge  tell  are  seldom  wanting, 
and  It  is  the  seizure  of  such  oppor- 
tunities that  mark  the  successful  man. 
-A  clerk  in  a  banking  house,  dealing 
in  Rail  Road  securities,  quietl)'  and 
unobtrusively  made  himself  master 
of  that  branch  of  corporation  law. 
His  knowledge  gave  him  a  valuable 
insight  into  their  methods  of  bus- 
iness. He  saved  them  thousands  of 
dollars  in  attorney's  fees,  prevented 
much  prospective  ligitation,  and  be- 
ing appreciated,  soon  rose  to  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  firm  while  his 
unambitious  fellow  clerks  still  con- 
tinued to  earn  only  the  wages  of  un- 
skilled   labor. 

Taking  up  the  consistency  of  law 
or  the  prirTciples  upon  which  law  is 
founded,  we  find  that  law  is  a  rule 
of  order,  conduct  or  action  which  is 
prescribed,  or  is  formally  recognized 
as  binding,  by  the  supreme  governing 
authority  and  is  enforced  by  a  sanc- 
tion. In  this  sense,  the  term  "law" 
includes  any  edict,  decree,  rescript, 
order,  ordinance,  statute,  resolution, 
rule,  judicial  decision,  usage  and  etc., 
which  is  made  and  enforced  by  the 
controlling  authority.  Reason  is  the 
life  ol  the  law,  nay  the  common  law 
itself  is  nothing  else  but  reason. 

Law  we  find  is  devisible  into  four 
great  classes.  Moral  law.  Natural 
law,  Interational  law  and  Municipal 
law. 

Moral  law  is  the  law  prescribed  by 
God  for  man's  conduct  and  is  the 
law  of  truth  regardless  of  what  in- 
nocence or  guilt  may  be  legally 
proven.  A  man  may  be  tried,  found 
innocent  and  discharged,  yet  be 
guilty  Morally.  \  man  may  be  found 
guilty  in  court,  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
and  yet  there  is  a  possibility  that  he 
is  innocent.  Moral  law  is  not  based 
upon  any  conditions  surrouudin.g  the 
case,  but  upon  the  case  itself  that  is 
the  actual  existence  of  the  act  and  the 
heart  of  the  accused.  If  the  malice 
is  in  the  heart  and  a  desire  to  do 
bodily   injury   also   exists,   the   person 
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i>  p.uihy  at  moral  law  even  tliougii 
the  tact  is  not  known  to  any  one  ex- 
.•ei)t  the  guiltv  person  and  his  God, 
the  Great  Judge  of  the  courts  of 
moral  law.  If  you  kill  your  fellow 
man  you  are  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Moral  Judge,  but  you  are  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  eyes  of  our  courts 
when  sufficient  evidence  has  been 
[iroven  against  you.  If  insufficient 
ividence  is  produced  you  are  legally 
innocent,  even  though  you  be  as 
unilty  at  moral  law  as  though  you 
liad  been  proven  so  by  ten  thousand 
rye  witnesses. 

.\  young  man  named  Jones  spent 
the  evening  with  his  sweetheart. 
Miss  Smith,  at  ten  o'clock  they  were 
^een  leaving  the  house  together.  At 
ten  minutes  after  ten  o'clock  Miss 
."^mith  was  found  dead  at  the  gate,  a 
dagger  having  been  thrust  into  her 
heart.  Jones  was  gone  but  he  was 
immediately  arrested.  At  the  trial 
it  was  proven  that  Jones  had  been 
with  Miss  Smith  just  ten  minutes 
before  she  was  found  dead.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  and 
Jones  was  executed;  guilty  in  the 
eyes  of  worldly  courts,  but  yet  do 
we  know  that  Jones  was  really  Mor- 
ally guilty?  Did  any  one  see  the 
crime  enacted?  No!  Only  circum- 
stances stood  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convince  twelve  men  that  Jones  was 
guilty  of  the  horrible  crime  and  yet 
ten  minutes  stood  between  Jones  and 
the  jury's  knowledge  of  his  guilt  or 
innocence.  Should  he  hang?  I  am 
only  one  man  but  I  take  it  upon  my- 
self to  answer  this  question  and  un- 
hesitatingly say,  no!  For  there  is 
not  a  human  being  on  the  surface 
of  this  planet,  that  is  more  prejudiced 
than  I  against  capital  punishment  on 
the  grounds  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. 

Jones  may  have  been  guilty  but  his 
guilt  or  innocence  is  known  only  by 
the  supreme  Judge  of  moral  law. 
Who  knows  but  what  some  jealous 
lover  grasped  the  opportunity  to  slay 
the  femina  of  this  narrative,  know- 
ing that  the  burden  of  evidence  would 
be  against  Jones,  and  that  he  would 
probably  pay  the  penalty  of  the 
crime. 

Moral  law  is  the  highest  standard 
of  justice.  A  standard  that  would  be 
the  pride  of  our  courts,  but  a  stand- 
\  ard  that  is  beyond  the  knowledge  and 
ability  of  any  except  the  Supreme 
Judge  who  can  read  all  hearts  and 
f       knows  all  things. 

Natural  law  includes  all  the  body 
of  laws  which  apply  to  matter,'  and 
which  when  collected  and  classified, 
form  the  basis  of  all  science.  The 
law  of  gravitation  causing  the  pre- 
cipitation of  all  things  of  weight, 
toward  the  center  of  the  earth  is  a 
law  of  nature  and  even  though  not 
scientifically  understood  by  man,  it 
exists  and  is  beyond  the  control!  of 
human    energies. 

Daily  the  human  body  takes  in 
food,  the  food  is  digested,  and  as- 
similated. The  nourishment  is  car- 
ried to  all  parts  of  the  body  and  thus 


distributed  according  to  the  physical 
needs. 

There  is  no  law  to  which  a  greater 
variety  of  penalties  are  attached  for 
violation  than  natural  law.  If  you 
permit  the  thief,  disease  germ,  to 
stay  in  your  physical  dwelling,  he  will 
rob  you  of  your  health,  and  the  entire 
body  will  fall  prey  to  the  ravages  of 
disease. 

If  you  abuse  your  stomach,  you  pay 
the  penalty  of  indigestion.  If  you 
walk  into  the  fire,  you  are  burned. 
If  you  stand  in  a  draft,  you  catch 
cold,  and  if  you  do  not  care  for  your 
self  properly,  you  develop  pneumonia 
or  tuberculosis  which  costs  you  vour 
life. 

Why  are  so  many  of  our  young 
men,  young  women,  boys  and  girls 
wearing  glasses?  I  will  tell  you.  We 
are  overtaxing  our  eyes  by  hard 
ftudy.  W'e  pay  the  penalty  as  Indi- 
viduals. We  pay  the  penalty  as  a 
people  and  as  a  nation  by  developing 
a  special  weakness  of  the  eyes,  which 
lias  been  developing  for  generations 
past  and  will  continue  to  develop  in 
tne  future,  unless  some  new  un- 
tliought  of  science  is  developed  or 
discovered  that  will  protect  the  eye 
from  strain,  but  such  a  science  is  en- 
tirely obscure  from  the  scientific  eyes 
of  the  present  age. 

The  laws  of  nature  have  been  m- 
tcrpreted  as  the  fewest  and  simplest 
assumptions,  which  being  granted, 
the  whole  existing  order  of  nature 
would  result.  The  invariability  of 
natural  processes  was  originally  in- 
terpreted as  imposed  by  the  creator 
or  ruler  of  the  universe.  Natural 
law  was  thus  conceived  as  having  an 
intrinsic  necessity  or  a  casualty  uii- 
''erlying  the  phenomena  themselves. 
Kventually  appeared  the  idea  of  nat- 
ural necessary  causes  which  in  the 
generalization,  "like  causes  produce 
like  effects?"  forshadows  Mill's  doc- 
trine of  the  uniformity  of  nature! 
which  is  held  to  be  the  fundamental 
•assumption  underlying  the  statemeuL 
of  all  natural  law.  But  in  fact  not 
all  the  so-called  "natural  laws"  are 
ill  actual  e.xperience  invariable,  some 
of  them  are  generalizations  which 
hold  good  only  as  a  general  rule,  or 
within  indeterminate  limits.  Sucli 
exceptions  are  however  considered  as 
due  either  to  inaccurate  statement  of 
the  law  or  to  ignorance  of  some  of 
the   conditions   involved.    • 

Many  philosophers  consider  all 
natural  laws  as  subject  to  some  un- 
certainty, and  hence  affirm  that  such 
law  is  necessarily  hypothetical,  and 
must  be  stated  in  the  form,  "if  A  is 
valid,  B  is  vjlid."  This  statement 
applies  equally  well  to  laws  con- 
cerned with  natural  causes  and  to 
those  which  express  internal  relation- 
ships or  Durelv  formal  sequences  as 
mathematical   laws. 

J.  S.  Mill  says  of  natural  law,  "The 
expression  of  the  laws  of  nature 
means  nothing  but  the  uniformities 
wliich  exist  among  natural  phenom- 
ina,  or  in  other  werds,  the  results   of 


induction,  when  reduced  to  their  sim- 
plest expression. 

Plants  and  animals  grow,  dc\elop 
and  reproduce  themselves  in  consist- 
ency with  the  natural  laws  of  devel- 
opment and   reproduction. 

Another  law  with  which  we  come 
in  contact  is  International  law  or  the 
law  of  nations.  This  law  is  a  code 
of  rules  recognized  by  all  civilized 
nations  as  governing  their  intercourse 
with  each  other.  It  is  founded  on 
justice. 

Last  and  most  important  is  muni- 
cipal law  which  is  a  rule  of  civil  con- 
duct prescribed  by  the  supreme 
power  of  a  state,  commandin,g  what 
is  right  and  prohibiting  what  is 
wrong,  it  will  be  found  to  closely 
follow  or  coincide  w-ith  moral  law. 
Yet  these  laws  are  not  identical  as 
has  been  said  in  describing  and  de- 
fining moral  law.  The  moral  law 
does  not  prohibit  smuggling,  yet'  the 
municipal  law  does.  On  the  other 
hand  the  moral  law  will  not  excuse 
the  payment  of  a  just  account,  no 
matter  how  long  is  may  have  run, 
but  the  municipal  law  does  after  a 
certain  lapse  of  time. 

Municipal  law  as  applied  in  this 
country    is    divided    into    three    parts. 

(Concluded  in  May.) 


REMINGTON  MAN  HONORED 

Announcement  has  just  been  made 
that  Mr.  George  M.  Cassatt,  -for  the 
past  16  years  the  European  Director 
of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Cohi- 
pany,  has  been  elected  the  first  Pres- 
ident of  the  recently  organized 
.Xmerican  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
London.  This  organization  is  a  most 
important  one,  including  in  its  mem- 
bership a  majority  of  the  big  Ameri- 
can concerns  doing  business  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  object  of  this  new- 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  briefly  stated, 
is  to  secure  the  advantages  of  more 
concerted  effort  in  all  matters  of 
common  and  mutual  interest.  The 
organization  has  an  especially  im- 
portant task  to  perform,  owing  to  the 
changed  market  conditions  which 
have  arisen  in  the  British  Isles  as  a 
consequenc?  of  the  great  war,  and 
the  further  changes  which  are  likely 
to  ensue  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace. 


'William  Rosenberg  won  first  place  in 
the  Fourth  Annual  Metropolitan 
Shorthand  Contest  held  in  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Bankers'  School.  New 
York  City,  Jan.  27.  1917,  at  a  speed  of 
1.57.85^  net  words  a  minute. 

The  first  nine  places  in  the  contest 
were  won  by  the  pupils  from  the  Hi.gh 
School  of  Commerce,  all  writing  the 
Gregg   system    of   shorthand. 

In  the  accuracy  contest,  99.8%  won 
with  but  one  error;  another  boy  wrote 
99.2. 

In  the  Evening  School  Contest, 
Charles  T.  Thompson,  of  the  N.  Y. 
Evening  H.  S.  for  men,  won  at  a 
speed  of  118  net  words  a  minute,  and 
his    accuracy    98.33%. 


^     ^^^r^uJ/n^A^^'^/iu^ii^ 


Side  Lights  on  Bookkeeping 

By  ARTHUR  G.  SKEELES 

Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania 

Students  and  Teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  Mr.  Skeeles  regarding  the  questi* 
r    Idiscussed  in  this  series,  or  any  other  bookkeeping  topics. 


PART  IV 
Closing  the  Ledger 

From  time  to  time  during  the  year 
Mr.  Merchant  and  I  talked  over  his 
business,  and  I 
helped  him  a  few 
times  with  his  book- 
keeping. He  got 
a,l  o  n  g  very  well 
however,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  had 
his  books  in  good 
shape.  The  Trial 
Balance  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  as  follows: 

(See  Form  No.  6) 

The  note  of  $150  at  the  bank  had 
lieen  paid  off.  I  made  out  a  Profit 
and  Loss  Statement  (See  Form  No. 
fi),  and  Mr.  Merchant  made  out  the 
Financial  Statement.  (See  Form  No. 
7\  Then  I  showed  him  how  one 
statement  must  show  the  same  Net 
Profit  as  the  other. 

"Xow,"  said  I,  "we  will  close  the 
Ledger.," 

"What  is  that  for?"  asked  Mr.  Mer- 
chant. 

For  illustration  I  turned  to  the 
Merchandise  Account.  "At  the  be- 
.ainning  of  this  year,"  I  showed  him, 
"we  started  with  an  Inventory  of 
$935.50.  We  have  since  entered  the 
Purchases  and  Sales  for  the  year. 
Now,  you  couldn't  tell  anything  about 
tlie  Profit  and  Loss  on  Merchandise 
unless  you  knew  what  the  Inventory 
was  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Suppose 
now  we  should  go  on  and  enter  the 
purchase  and  sales  for  next  year,  and 
add  them  to  the  amounts  already  en- 
tered. Don't  you  see  we  could  tell 
from  the  ledger  the  amount  of  the 
gain  for  the  two  years  taken  together, 


li't  licit  the  gain  for  the  second  yea.-. 
In  order  to  show  that,  we  must  start 
the  accounts  with  the  inventory  of 
goods  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year. 

"It  is  the  same  with  the  Proprie- 
tor's Account.  The  capital  shown 
now  is  the  capital  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year.  We  have  just  found  out 
that  the  capital  has  increased;  so  we 
want  the  Proprietor's  Account  to 
show  the  amount  of  the  present  cap- 
ital. 

"Thus  you  see  that  the  Ledger  rs 

closed  in  order  to  give  us  a  new 
basis  of  comparison.  If  we  wanted 
only  to  know  the  total  amount  of  the 
gain  for  ten  years,  then  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  close  the  ledger  until 
the  end  of  ten  years;  but  if  we  want 
to  know  the  gain  for  each  year,  it  is 
necessary  to  close  the  Ledger  each 
year." 

I  then  made  the  Journal  entries 
which,  when  posted,  would  close  the 
Ledger  Accounts.  (See  Form  No. 
8.)  Mr.  Merchant  posted  these  the 
next  day.  and  then  called  me  in  to  ad- 
mire his  work. 

"F'ine,"  I  said.  "You  have  done  it 
just  right.  And  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  proof  that  the  Ledger 
is  closed  correctly.  The  balance  of 
accounts  in  the  Ledger  now  show 
only  Resources  and  Liabilities;  that 
is,  the  accounts  in  the  Ledger  after  it 
is  closed  must  correspond  to  the 
items  in  the  Financial  Statement." 

"How  can  I  tell  which  accounts  are 
to  be  closed?"  asked  Mr.  Merchant. 

"Easily  enough,"  I  replied.  "Only 
accounts  that  show  the  amount  of* 
Losses  and  Gains,  or  that  are  changed 
because  of  a  Loss  or  a  Gain,  are 
closed." 


MARSHALL'S  MEANDERINGS 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

lines  of  his  own.  This  work  will  in- 
volve traveling  and  delivering  lec- 
tures in  the  leading  cities,  and  visit- 
ing a  great  many  business  and  other 
schools.  The  "Meandering"  should 
therefore,  be  rather  more  worthy  of 
their  name,  hereafter,  and  the  Mean- 
derer  hopes  that  his  ofiferings  may 
also  show  that  greater  variety  of 
thought  and  viewpoint  which  only 
travel  and  enlarged  observation  can 
give. 

Carl  C.  Marshall. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

(Continued  from  page  2S; 
punctual-tardy,   good   memory-forget- 
ful, etc. 

While  doing  this  the  supervisor 
has  an  opportunity  to  check  off  on 
his  own  sheet  his  conclusions  as  to 
the  applicant's  character  jotting 
down  his  cipher.  These  of  course 
are  based  on  the  nine  variables,  and 
he  has  a  fine  chance  to  learn  much 
about  his  man  just  in  watching  hiin 
check  off  the  positives  and  negatives. 

Comparing  the  man's  answers  with 
his  references  and  with  the  super- 
visor's own  conclusions,  certainly 
gives  one  a  better  idea  of  a  man's 
fitness  for  the  position  he  has  ap- 
plied for  than  merely  looking  a  man 
over  and  hiring  him  because  he  just 
happens  to  look  good  to  you. 

This  brief  description  of  the  Black- 
ford Employment  Method  merely 
gives  an  idea  what  the  method  is,  and 
is  not  intended  to  be  of  practical 
value  in  reading  character.  Dr. 
Blackford  does  not  promise  those 
who  attend  her  three  lectures-lessons 
that  they  will  be  able  to  scientific- 
ally employ  help,  but  it  is  intended 
to  show  the  employing  managers, 
and  those  interested  in  employment 
and  vocational  guidance  work,  what 
the  system  can  do,  and  is  doing. 

R.  O.  Ford,  recently  with  Cecil's 
Business  College,  Anderson,  S.  C,  is 
now  connected  with  the  Lead  Belt 
Business   College   at   Flat  River,  Mo. 


TRIAL   BALANCE 

John    Merchant,    Proprietor 

Merchandise   Inventory   $935.50 

Merchandise   Purchases   8,687.54 

Merchandise    Sales    - 

Expenses    1,152.50 

Fixtures    115.00 

Notes   Payable  

Cash 366.02 


$550.31 

10;356!25 

"350!6o 


(Form  No.  5) 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT 
RESOURCES  — 

Cash $366.02  

Merchandise  Invent. _ 1,000.00  

Total   liquid   assets  _ $1,366.02 

Fixtures   115.00 

Total    Resources    „ 

LIABILITIES  — 

Notes    Payable   ,    _ 

Present   Net   Capital 

Net  Capital  at  Beginning  of  Year _ _ 


$12,756.56     $12,756.56 


Net    G.-iin    During   Year 


$1,481.02 
350.00 


PROFIT   AND    LOSS    STATEMENT 


Inventory,   beginning   .$935.50 

Purchases    8,687.54 

„ _ $9,623.04 

end 1,000.00 


$10,356.25 


Cost  of  Goods  Sold 

Profit  on   Merchandis 
LOSSES,    Expense  


Net  Gain  during  year 


(Form  No.   6) 


Sales   

Inventory   (i 

Purchases    ._. 

Inventory    (beginning 

Expense    

Net   Profit   


$10,356.25 

of  year) 1,000.00 


.Tournal  entry  to  close 


(Form   No.    7) 


(Form    No.    8) 


8,687.54 
935.50 

1,152.50 
580.71 


^       *^J^i^'/teJ^^4/iiai^^ 


"Is  This  the  Next  Job  for 

Scientific   Management' 

By  HUGO  MUNSTESBERG 

The  Late  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Harvard  Describes 
a  New  Method  of  "Figuriug" 
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In  the  short  history  of  scientific  man- 
agement the  most  surprising  discovery 
st-ems  to  me  not  to  be  among  the 
highly  complex  and  technical  achieve- 
ments. Nothing  seems  to  me  more 
amazing  than  the  fact  that  just  the 
simplest  and  most  trivial  and  m03* 
familiar  activities  of  workingmen  are 
carried  out  in  ways  which  still  allow  a 
thorough  change  for  the  better.  No 
work  is  simpler  than  that  done  with  a 
shovel,  and  yet  the  leaders  of  scientific 
management  have  shown  to  us  what  an 
absurd  amount  of  energy  is  wasted  by 
the  traditional,  thoughtless  methods  and 
liow  with  carefully  adjusted  methods 
ten  men  can  shovel  as  much  as  forty 
men  before. 

Some  of  the  simplest  activities  in  the 
workshop,  and  even  in  the  household, 
show  the  same  queer  stubbornness.  The 
chance  methods  which  have  become 
habitual  are  used  day  after  day  simply 
because  no  one  ventures  to  try  better 
ones  by  means  of  which  much  energy 
might  be  saved  and  much  discomfort 
easily  avoided. 

Is  not  as  much  perhaps  true  of  the 
I  eld  of  administration — office  routine, 
accounting  and  the  like?  May  it  not  be 
that  we  perform  acts  of  our  own  mind 
also  after  traditional  patterns  which  are 
banded  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration? As  soon  as  we  have  acquired 
the  habits,  especially  those  which  we 
have  learned  with  much  effort  in  our 
school  days,  we  are  hardly  inclined  to 
change  them  and  remain  slaves  to  a 
method,  however  clumsy  it  mav  be. 
How  the  Old  Method  of  Multiplying 
Wastes  Time 

I  should  like  to  pciint  to  a  typical 
case.  We  all  have  learned  to  multiply 
figures,  and  while  manv  of  us  have 
never  succeeded  in  doing  it  without 
mistakes,  certainly  we  could  not  imag- 
ine a  boy  or  girl  leaving  school  without 
some  thorough  training  in  the  routine 
of  multiplication.  Many  have  discov- 
ered that  they  have  not  learned  it  for 
the  school  examination  only,  but  that 
they  need  it  in  their  lifework  at  every 
step.  Their  business,  their  technical  in- 
terests, or  what  not,  constantly  force 
them  to  multiply,  perhaps  a  three  digit 
figure  by  another  set  of  three  digits  or 
more. 

When  it  comes  to  four  or  five  digits 
multiplied  by  four  or  five  more,  the 
pencil  goes  on  patiently  through  the 
four  or  five  rows  of  numbers,  mechan- 
ically written  down  like  a  flight  of 
stairs,  until  faithfully  added  together. 
.All  of  it  appeared  so  tiresome  and  in- 
sane when  we  learned  it  is  the  class 
roi^m.  We  went  through  the  perform- 
ance without  knowing  why  we  had  to 
do  it.  It  was  simply  the  prescribed 
rule,  and  we  had  to  learn  the  trick  in 
I'rder  to  get  the  correct  result.  But  it 
remained  meaningless  and  was  at  the 
same  time  cumbersome. 


The  art  of  multiplying,  as  we  perform 
it  today,  is,  to  be  sure,  not  so  old  as 
the  art  of  bricklaying.  We  can  easily 
place  the  beginnings  of  the  methods  of 
multiplication  which  brings  so  much 
heartache  to  our  boys  and  girls  in 
school.  Arithmetic  is  very,  very  old. 
.\lexander  the  Great  found  in  Babylon 
astronomical  records  in  figures  dating 
back  to  more  than  two  thousand  years 
before  Christ. 

In  Egypt  mathematical  books  of  still 
earlier  dates  have  been  found  originat- 
ing more  than  three  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  Vet  even  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  the  arithmetic  pro- 
cesses were  utterly  primitive  and,  com- 
pared with  those  of  our  day,  seem 
hardly  better  than  their  chariots  com- 
pared without  latest  automobiles. 

The  Italians  were  the  pioneers  of  our 
present  system.  In  the  year  1478  they 
published  the  first  printed  arithmetic  in 
which  methods  of  multiplication  and 
<!ivision  are  demonstrated  with  Arabic 
numerals.  This  is  the  way  which  is 
learned  today  in  every  little  school- 
house.  Like  the  way  we  shovel,  it  has 
gone  unchanged  through  the  centuries. 
Can  it   really  not  be  improved? 

.\  German  school  teacher,  Dr.  F.  Fer- 
rol,  has  recently  published  some  letters 
.•.bout  improving  the  usual  methods  of 
calculation.  Let  us  see  what  he  has 
to    su.ggest   about    multiplication. 

If  I  have  to  multiply  32  by  31,  I  may 
well  begia  to  analyze  my  object.  31 
means  there  are  3  tens  and  2  ones.  They 
are  to  be  multiplied  by  3  tens  and  a  one. 
1  want  to  find  out  by  multiplication  how 
many  ones,  how  many  tens,  and  how 
many  hundreds,  result  Evidently  we 
get  the  hundreds  by  multiplying  the 
tens  by  the  tens.  We  get  the  tens  in 
the  product  by  multiplying  the  tens  by 
the  ones,  and  we  get  the  ones  by  multi- 
plying the  ones  by  the  ones. 

The  case  of  the  hundreds  is  very 
simple.  There  were  3  tens  in  the  first 
figure  and  3  tens  in  the  second  figure ; 
the  product  is  therefore  9  hundreds. 
The  case  of  the  ones  is  also  very  simple. 
There  were  2  ones  in  the  first  figure 
and  1  one  in  the  second ;  the  product 
is  therefore  2. 

But  how  can  we  get  the  tens?  We 
must  multiply  the  tens  by  the  ones. 
But  that  is  more  complicated,  because 
we  must  take  the  tens  of  the  first  figure, 
multiplied  by  the  ones  of  the  second, 
and  the  tens  of  the  second  figure  multi- 
plied by  the  ones  of  the  first.  That  is 
td  say,  the  3  tens  of  the  first  figure, 
multiplied  by  the  1  of  the  second  figure, 
and  the  3  tens  of  the  second  figure  mul- 
tiplied by  the  2  ones  of  the  first  figure. 

The  first  multiplication  gives  3,  the 
next  gives  6;  or,  together,  9.  We  have 
therefore  9  tens.  Hence  the  whole 
product  is  9  hundreds,  9  tens  and  2 
ones.  .  The  ordinary  way  of  writing  it 
would  be:  ;# 


Our  way  is : 


3  2 
3  1 
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That  is,  we  should  write  the  tens  and 
the  units  sufficiently  distant  to  leave 
room  for  a  figure  between  them.  In 
this  way  every  figure  in  the  product  can 
lie  placed  just  below  the  figures  which 
have  been  multiplied.  The  process  re- 
solves into  the  following  three  steps : 
3  2  3  2  3  2 

I  X  I 

3  1  3  1  3  1 

~7  9  9 

With  thes9  small  groups  of  figures 
there  are  no  numbers  for  us  to  carry 
in  our  minds.  But  now  let  us  take 
some  larger  figures.  46  is  to  be  multi- 
plied by  53,  we  might  assume,  for  in- 
stance. We  seek  at  first  the  ones — that 
is,  3X6.  Next  write  down  the  8  and 
carrv    1. 

Then  we,  come  to  the  more  difficult 
process  of  seeking  the  tens.  Now  we 
have  the  4  tens  of  the  first  figure  to 
multiply  bv  the  3  ones  of  the  second : 
12.  And  the  5  tens  of  the  second  with 
the  6  ones  of  the  first:  30.  30+12  is 
42.     1  was  carried.    Thus  we  have  43. 

Therefore  we  write  down  the  3  and 
carry  the  4,  because  43  tens  are,  of 
course,  4  hundreds  and  3  tens.  Now 
we  seek  the  hundreds.  We  have  4  tens 
in  the  first  figure  and  5  tens  in  the 
second  figure. 

That  gives  us  20  hundreds,  and  as  we 
carried  4  hundreds,  we  have  altogether 
24  hundreds.  The  three  steps  look  like 
this: 

4  6  4  6  4  6 

S3  fl  53 


1 


24 


It  is  evident  that  these  three  steps 
can  be  taken  without  writing  them  three 
times,  and  that  all  the  work  can  be 
done  hv  the  one  process : 

46 

X 

5  3 

41 
2438 

Even  if  we  stopped  here  we  ought  to 
recognize  an  advantage.  Practically  any 
child  who  has  learned  the  multiplication 
table  can  master  this  new  method  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  is  explained  to  him. 
There  are  fewer  figures  to  be  written. 
-\t  the  same  time,  the  whole  process 
is  no  longer  a  mere  mechanical  ant' 
meaningless  trick.  It  is  instead  a  stiir 
ulating  and  interesting  procedure. 

Those  hundreds  and  those  tens  do  not 
simply  happen  to  occur  there,  but  the 
child  understands  why  they  result.  He 
sees  that  he  can  gain  hundreds  only  by 
multiplying  the  tens  and  the  tens,  and 
can  gain  the  tens  only  by  multiplying 
the  tens  by  the  ones. 


^     ^^^f^ud/ned^i^/iu:^j^i7^      % 


.\s  iuoii  as  this  first  little  step  is 
taken  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the 
further  development.  Let  us  consider 
a  case  involving  three  digits  to  be  mul- 
tiplied   by    three    digits.     For    instance, 

Of  course  here  the  process  is  a  longer 
one.  Yet  we  can  still  at  once  write  the 
whole  product,  without  using  any  rows 
of  rigures  in  between,  right  below  the 
two   figures  to  be  multiplied. 

Let  us  again  resolve  the  mental  pro- 
cess into  it?  various  steps.  The  first 
figure  which  we  need  is  the  units.  We 
nniltiply  the  ^  ones  of  the  first  figure  bv 
the  2  ones  of  the  second  : 
2  3  4 

4  3  2 


Xow  we  need  the  tens.  For  that  pur- 
pose we  take  the  tens  of  the  first  times 
the  ones  of  the  second,  and  the  tens  of 
the  second  times  the  ones  of  the  first. 
That  is  to  say  3x2  plus  3X4,  which 
if  6  —  12,  or  18.  We  next  write  down 
the  8  and  carry  the  \.    We  now  have: 

2  3  4 
X 

4  3  2 


The  last  step  it  ti.>  seek  the  ten  thou- 
sands. We  must  take  the  hundreds 
times  the  hundreds,  or  the  2  of  the  first 
figure  times  the  4  of  the  second  figure, 
which  gives  us  8,  and  as  we  had  carried 
2,  we  have  10  ten  thousands : 
2  3  4 

4  3  2 


1 
88 

The  next  step  is  the  most  complicated 
'  ne,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  three  little 
operations.  Yet  there  is  no  difficulty 
m   performing  them   all   in  the  head. 

.\Ve  are  seeking  the  hundreds.  Now 
in  this  case  the  hundreds  must  be 
brought  together  from  three  sources. 
We  get  hundreds  by  taking  the  tens 
times  the  tens,  that  is  to  say,  we  have 
to  multiply  the  3  of  the  first  figure  by 
the  3  of  the  second  figure,  which  gives 
us  9  hundreds. 

But  we  get  hundreds  also  if  we  mul- 
t:ply  a  hundred  by  a  one.  That  is  to 
say,  we  have  to  multiply  the  2  of  the 
first  figure  by  the  2  of  the  second, 
and  the  4  of  the  second  figure  by  the 
4  of  the  first.  Thus  we  have  9  +  4-fl6, 
which  is  29,  and,  as  we  carried  the  1 
hundred,  we  have  30  hundreds,  so  we 
write  down  0  and  carry  3 : 
2  3  4 

X 
4  3  2 


The  next  step  is  simpler,  as  it  also 
requires  only  two  processes.  We  are 
-ceknig  the  thousands.  We  can  secure 
them  by  taking  the  hundreds  times  the 
tens. 

In  the  first  figure  we  have  two  hun- 
dreds, in  the  second  3  tens.  That  gives 
us  6  In  the  second  figure  we  have  4 
bunrlreds,  which  are  next  to  be  multi- 
iilierl  by  the  3  tens  of  the  first  figure. 
This  gives  us  6  +  12,  or  18,  to  which 
nu'st  lie  added  the  3  which  we  carried. 
We  have,  accordingly,  2]  thousands. 
\\c  then  write  down  the  1  and  carry 
the  2: 

2  3  4 

X 

4  3  2 


1048 
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These  five  steps  demand  only  one 
writing.  As  soon  as  we  can  once  for  all 
understand  the  principle,  we  can  write 
down  the  six  figures  of  the  product 
without  any  additional  figuring.  A  good 
calculator  will  not  even  feel  the  need 
of  vyriting  down  the  figures  which  he 
carries. 

Of  course  if  we  have  done  a  process 
ni  one  fashion  for  twenty  years,  and 
suddenly  begin  a  new  fashion,  we  shall 
at  first  be  handicapped.  The  long  train- 
ing in  the  old  method  gives  an  advan- 
tage which  at  first  makes  the  two 
methods  incomparable. 

Yet  even  under  these  conditions  this 
r.ew  method  does  not  make  a  bad  show- 
ing. I  made  the  following  experiment, 
1  asked  ten  students  one  after  another 
to  show  the  greatest  possible  speed 
which  they  could  develop  in  multiplying 
in  the  way  in  which  they  learned  it 
in  school.  When  I  had  them  multiply 
two  figures  of  five  digits  each,  their 
time  varied  between  55  and  115  seconds. 

The  multiplication  of  a  three  digit 
figure  by  a  three  digit  figure,  for  in- 
stance, 782  by  549,  varied  from  22  to 
43  seconds.  After  these  preliminary 
tests,  I  explained  to  them  individually 
the  new  Ferrol  method  in  the  way  in 
which  I  have  stated  it  here.  The"  ex- 
planation took  but  a  few  minutes. 
Without  any  additional  instruction,  I 
asked  them  to  multiply  573  iy  624  ac- 
cording to  the  new  method.  The  time 
varied  between  21  and  48  seconds  for 
the  different  students. 

On  the  whole,  those  who  were  longest 
with  the  old  method  needed  the  longest 
time  with  the  new  method,  too.  They 
were  simply  slow  mentally. 

But  no  one  found  any  difficulty  with 
the  new  process  itself  and  while  only 
two  did  the  task  the  very  first  time 
more  quickly  with  the  new  way  than  the 
old  way,  most  of  them  using  practically 
t'le  same  length  of  time,  almost  all  felt 
they  got  a  distinct  enjoyment  from 
using  the  new  idea.  It  impressed  them 
as  a  relief  that  instead  of  the  four 
rows  of  figures  which  they  woidd  have 
nreviously  dashed  down  in  a  thought- 
less way,  only  one  row  was  needed,  and 
that  every  figure  in  this  one  row  was 
secured  with  a  clear  insight  into  its 
meaning.  Their  whole  commentary 
was  a  variation  of  the  one  regret  that 
this  new  way  had  not  been  taught  t" 
them  in  their  school  days  and  much 
monotonous,  tiresome  figure  writing 
thereby  avoided. 

But  the  chief  point,  after  all,  is  this: 
how  much  more  would  they  have 
1  rofited  if  this  intelligent  method  had 
been  the  one  which  thev  had  learned  as 
little  boys  and  in  which  they  had  been 
trained  through  all  their  school  experi- 
ence !  I  f  the  start  with  the  new  way 
gave  practically  as  good  results  as  years 
of    training    in    the    other,    how    much 


could  have  been  hoped  for  if  all  this 
training  had  been  given  over  to  the  new 
method. 

Whoever  has  reached  a  certain  ease 
in  the  use  of  this  new  process  may 
safely  go  forward.  To  multiply  two 
figures  of  four  digits  each,  or  five  digits 
each,  is  hardly  more  difficult.  We  must 
only  keep  the  principle  clearly  in  mind. 

If  I  have  two  figures  of  five  digits, 
the  ones,  the  tens,  the  hundreds,  are 
gained  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  be- 
fore. But  when  we  come  to  the  thou- 
sands, it  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  mul- 
tiply the  hundreds  by  the  tens.  We 
•lust  also  take  the  thousands  times  the 
ones.  To  gain  the  middle  figure  we 
should  thus  have  to  add  in  our  heads 
five  different  products. 

To  the  untrained  beginner  this  may 
appear  an  obstacle,  as  he  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  dull  method  of  writing 
down  everything.  But  if  the  new 
method  were  systematically  learned 
early  in  life,  we  would  easily  learn  the 
liabit  of  adding  one  product  to  another, 
and  after  a  little  training  in  these 
simple  additions,  the  multiplication  of 
a  seven  digit  figure  by  another  seven 
digit  figure  would  really  offer  no  diffi- 
culty. Instead  of  filling  half  a  page 
with  figures  which  do  not  mean  any- 
thing, we  would  be  able  to  write  the 
fifteen  figures  of  the  product  in  one 
low  with  a  distinct  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment. 

How   Much   Will   You   Profit  by   the 
Shorter  Method? 

Yet  practical  life  seldom  brings  bus- 
iness men  before  the  need  of  multiply- 
ing such  long  rows,  while  the  multipli- 
cation, of  shorter  figures  is  a  daily  task 
Is  jt  wise  to  go  on  teaching  and  using 
the  old  tiresome  method  of  the  fifteenth 
century  simply  because  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  it? 

The  reform  of  the  multiplication 
would  be  but  .  the  first  step.  Ferrol 
shows  how  the  same  principles  can  be 
applied  to  division. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  sketch 
the  methods  in  that  field,  too.  But 
everybody  interested  in  scientific  man- 
agement ought  to  appreciate  this  new 
and  wide  perspective.  The  reforms  in 
the  workshop  and  in  the  factory  will 
soon  be  followed  by  similar  reforms 
elsewhere,  and  as  the  business  men  have 
had  to  learn  that  even  such  simple 
things  as  shoveling  can  be  much  im- 
proved, they  will  come  to  see  marked 
changes  in  other  directions — for  example 
that  the  three  R's,  however  simple  they 
may  appear,  still  allow  wonderful  re- 
forms for  the  benefit  of  future  genera- 
tions.— System,  The  Magazine  of  Bus- 
iness.   

CIVIL  SERVICE 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

the  most  populous  city  in  each  of  the 
following-named  States:  Pennsyl- 
vania, Oregon,  Vermont,  Louisiani, 
Illinois. 

4.  Name  a  river  or  other  Ia»ge 
body  of  water  on  which  each  of  the 
following-named  cities  is  located: 
lersev  City.  Little  Rock,  Duluth, 
Providence,  Dubuque,  Olympia, 
Charleston,  S.  C.,'  Toledo,  Pierre,  La 
Crosse. 
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BUSINESS 

EFFICIENCY 

THOS.  E.  CUPPER,  Inc.  Acct. 
Bingen,  Ga. 

ADVERTISING  TALK  NO.  8 

Were  it  possible,  invariably,  to  talk 
face  to  face  with  each  and  every 
prospective  purchaser, 
it  would  not  be  an 
exceedingly  difficult 
matter  to  always 
make  the  anticipated 
sale,  but  real  selling 
at  long  distance, 
through  advertise- 
ments, is  another 
proposition,  and  right 
Here  is  where  thousands  of  dollars 
are  practically  thrown  away  j-ear 
after  year.  WHY?  Because  the 
science  of  Advertising  is  not  suffi- 
ciently understood  by  those  who  reap 
little,  or  no  benefit  from  their  eflforts 
along  this  line,  and  this  kind  of  ex- 
perimenting is  often-times  rather  dis- 
couraging and  costly. 

Of  course,  it  is  advisable  to  thor- 
oughly analyze  the  subject  from  ev- 
ery point  of  view,  and  this  may  be 
done  only  after  giving  due  consider- 
ation and  study  to  the  matter;  then 
endeavor  to  tell  the  story  attract- 
ively in  condensed  form — shun  exag- 
geration of  whatever  description,  and 
live  strictly  up  to  specifications  or 
promises. 

It  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  read 
.ADS  mav  be  said  to  be,  as  a  usual 
thing,  WAGE-EARXERS  and,  how- 
ever attractively  the  ad.  may  be  ar- 
ranged, it  should  be  written  in 
PLAIX.  UXMISTAKABLE  lan- 
guage, so  that  the  average  reader  may 
readily  understand  it;  therefore,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  attractive  ar- 
rangement, short,  crisp  sentences, 
written  in  plain  understandable  lan- 
guage, are  some  of  the  essentials  to 
success   in   advertising. 

The  proper  calculations  on  SP.'\CE 
should  not  be  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  TYPE, 
and  it  should  be  comparatively  easy 
to  become  conversant  on  the  follow- 
ing: "Semi-nonpariel,  brilliant,  gem, 
diamond,  pearl,  ruby,  nonpariel,  em- 
erald, minion,  brevier,  bourgeoise, 
long  primer,  small  pica,  pica,  great 
premier,  canon,  etc.'' 

Having  mastered  the  above  fairly 
well,  then  take  up  the  study  of 
FACES— such  as,  FULL,  HE.WY, 
LIGHT,  COXDEXSED,  etc..  and 
then  learn  to  discriminate  between 
STYLES,  known  as — Roman,  Italics, 
Black   Letter,   Script,   Gothic,    Etc. 

It  ma\-  not  interest  the  advertiser 
to  KXilW  that  a  font  of  type  is  said 
to  contain  a  complete  assortment  of 
any  one  given  kind,  and  that  a  com- 
plete font  "Consists  of  226  different 
characters,  points,  signs,"  etc. — but 
it  should  be  a  matter  of  much  interest 
to    him    to    know    approximately    the 


circulation  of  the  medium  in  which 
he  advertises— the  general  class 
reacl-cd.  etc.,  and  whether  226  S.\LES 
LETTERS  out  of  every  thousand  are 
unproductive. 

A  firm  might  consider  this  good  re- 
sults—BUT— suppose  that  226  ac- 
counts out  of  every  thousand  were 
absolutelv  uncollectible — How  about 
that? 


REPORT  OF  ANNUAL  CONVEN- 
TION   CONNECTICUT    BUSI- 
NESS  EDUCATORS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  note  of  "preparedness"  was  the 
dominant  theme  running  thru  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  before  the  four- 
teenth annual  convention  of  the  Con- 
necticut Business  Educators'  .Associa- 
tion at  Xew  Haven.  Conn.,  on  Feb- 
ruarv   ITth. 

Herbert  Knox  Smith  of  Hartford  in 
the  opening  talk  of  the  session  speak- 
ing on  the  subject,  "The  Value  of  a 
Practical  Education  and  Its  Oppor- 
tunities," laid  special  stress  on  pre- 
paredness, insisting  that  he  was  not 
nlluding  to  the  war,  but  to  the  neces- 
sity of  -America  in  entering  into  a 
corning  era  of  world  competition  of 
the  fiercest  sort,  having  ready  rnen 
and  women  with  a  thorough  practical 
education.  The  qiialities  needed  for 
success  in  business,  he  stated,  were: 
thoroughness,  persisterice,  accuracy, 
energy,  alertness  of  mind,  and  com- 
mon sense. 

That  90  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
have  become  business  executives,  fol- 
lowing a  shop  training,  conduct  their 
business  affairs  in  a  slip-shod  inanner, 
was  the  statement  of  Wilson  H.  Lee 
of  New  Haven,  former  President  of 
the  .Associated  .Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World.  He  believed  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  encourage 
young  men  and  women  to  take  a  busi- 
ness (bourse  and  that  the  business  of 
the  future  would  thereby  be  better 
conducted  from  an  efficiency  stand- 
point. .Along  this  line  he  said  that 
business  people  do  not  avail  them- 
selves sufficiently  of  the  directory  and 
explained  the  various,  items  classified 
therein  and  what  use  they  could  be 
put  to. 

Mr.  Lee  advocated  that  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  the  business 
colleges  be  taught  how  to  use  the  di- 
rectory in  order  that  they  may  be 
more  familiar  with  its  contents  and 
that  it  may  be  of  more  value  to  them 
in  their  business  career. 

Charles  G.  Morris,  President  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  New 
Haven,  aroused  some  interesting  dis- 
cussion by  his  talk  on  the  methods  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
recommending  applicants  for  positions 
under  tie  Civil  Service,  particularly 
with  reference  to  clerical  positions. 
Many  of  those  present  took  the  op- 
portunity of  questioning  Mr.  ^Morris 
and  suggesting  ways  in  which  the 
comnrssion  might  set  examinations  in 
commercial  work  in  such  a  way  so  to 
be  fairest  to  the  applicants.  The 
scheme     of     the     Civil     Service,     Mr. 


Morris  stated,  was  to  relatively  rate 
the  candidates  and  not  necessarily  to 
determine  the  individual  ability  of 
each  and  in  part  written  and  oral  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  the 
position  applied  for. 

"Thoroughness  in  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  shorthand  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  success  in  note-taking." 
said  Xathan  Beach  Stone  of  Xew 
Haven,  and  individual  classes  and  in- 
dividual progress  tend  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  more  thorough  training  than  is 
otherwise  possible."  Mr.  Stone  advo- 
cated a  thorough  foundation  of  Eng- 
lish and  spelling  before  taking  up 
shorthand;  but  intimated  in  this  in- 
stance that  business  colleges  and  the 
commercial  departments  of  high 
schools  differ  in  the  amount  of  tiine 
devoted  to  these  subjects,  and  while 
most  pupils  do  not  desire  to  spend 
much  time  on  them  they  are  absolute- 
lv necessary  to  note-taking  success. 
He  urged  the  correcting  of  every 
shorthand  paper  turned  in  by  the  stu- 
dent, arguing  that  it  aided  in  making 
the  student  more  careful,  more  ac- 
curate and  more  thorough  in  his 
work. 

Dr.  Earl  .A.  Saliers  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity contended  in  his  talk  on  "-Ac- 
counting and  Investments,"  that  no 
fine  line  can  be  drawn  between  these 
two  sciences,  as  they  might  be  called. 
He  explained  that  speculation  could 
not  be  considered  as  an  investment 
and  that  these  two  subjects  are  very 
closely  allied  in  that  investors  should 
demand  more  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  business  and  that  only 
l>y  a  proper  system  of  cost  accounting 
is  it  possible  to  give  tbis  information 
or  to  ascertain  any  narticular  place  in 
which  there  is  a  loss.  He  prophesied 
that  with  the  probable  stringency  of 
the  liioney  market  in  the  future  people 
will  be  more  careful  in  their  invest- 
ments and  will  only  put  their  money 
into  such  enterprises  as  will  give 
them  full  and  thorough  information. 
The  last  speaker  of  the  convention 
was  Harry  Houston  of  New  Haven, 
who  said  that  many  teachers  of  pen- 
manship do  not  properly  plan  their 
lessons  but  devote  one  lesson  to  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet  instead  of  com- 
bining che  exercises  and  letters  in  such 
a  way  that  the  pupil  will  receive  im- 
mediate benefit.  Under  such  a  system 
he  declared  it  is  found  generally  that 
the  hand  writing  is  wretchedly  poor 
and  the  lessons  apparently  of  little  or 
no  value.  Correcting  faults  in  t're 
general  position  or  appearance  of  the 
writing  should  come  first  and  then 
gradually  devoting  some  time  to  the 
details  will  be  of  more  permanent 
value  to  the  pupil,  was  Mr.  Houston's 
view. 

.At  the  business  session  Edward  -A. 
Sammis  of  Stamford  was  elected 
President  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
stenography  and  typewriting  contests 
were  very  successful,  the  winner  of 
tl-e  Co-in'cticut  open  typewriting 
championship  being  Miss  Gertrude 
Wilkie  of  Hartford,  writing  93  words 
lie:      p'er     minute.     The      Connecticut 
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school  typewriting  championship  was 
won  by  William  Langner,  New 
Haven,  with  70  words  per  minute, 
while  the  Connecticut  shorthand 
championship  medal  was  awarded  to 
H.  C.  Wolfe,  Waterbury,  who  operat- 
ed a  Stenotype. 

GEO.  S.  MURRAY, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


STAMP  FOR  REPLY 
By  N.  C.  Brewster 

In  writing  for  information,  of  value 
onlv  to  the  writer,  it  is  always  pioper 
to  enclose  a  stamp  for  reply.  One 
should  not  be  asked  to  use  more  than 
his  time  and  stationery  to  render  this 
service.  No  one  with  courtesy  and  a 
knowledge  of  business  ethics  will  re- 
fuse a  legitimate  request. 

Sometimes  the  information  cannot 
or  should  not  be  furnished  and  if  so 
the  matter  should  be  politely  explam- 
ed  Exceptions  may  sometimes  be 
made  in  cases  ol  curiosity  seekers  and 
sample  hunters,  but  these  can  usually 
be  identified.  Parties  having  goods  to 
sell  are  generally  willing  to  send  their 
catalogue  free. 

\'arious  methods  of  enclosing  a 
stamp  are  used,  viz.:  putting  the 
stamp  loose  in  the  fold  of  the  letter; 
inserting  it  in  a  slit  cut  in  the  letter 
sheet,  or  sticking  one  corner  to  the 
paper.  Any  one  of  these  ways  is  ob- 
jectionable. The  stamp  may  become 
warm  and  moist  and  adhere  to  the 
paper,  being  difficult  to  remove,  or  it 
may  drop  out  and  be  lost.  It  may  also 
l)e  used  for  postage  on  other  matter, 
if  the  inquiry  is  not  given  immediate 
attention. 

Probably  the  best  way  of  all,  with 
the  least  trouble  to  return,  and  the 
surest  to  bring  a  replj',  is  to  enclose 
a  stamped,  addressed,  return  envelope. 
This  should  be  a  little  smaller  .than 
the  outer  one,  but  if  such  is  not  at 
hand,  one  of  the  same  size  can  be 
folded.  Few  will  throw  such  an  en- 
velope in  the  waste  basket,  ignoring 
the  request;  and  few  will  take  the 
pains  to  soak  off  the  stamp  and  use  it 
for  other  purposes,  although  some  are 
so  inconsiderate.  If  the  stamped  en- 
velope is  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
found  later,  the  addressee  will  usually 
say  to  himself:  "What  did  that  fel- 
low want?  I  must  look  it  up  and 
write  him." 

Cases  have  come  up  where  a  person 
has  gone  far  out  of  his  way  and  taken 
time  and  trouble  far  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  a  two  cent  stamp  to  do  a 
kindness,  and  lost  nothing  thereby. 
The  writer  has  made  it  a  point  to  an- 
swer most  letters  of  reasonable  in- 
quiry, whether  enclosing  a  stamp  or 
not,  and  requests  on  postal  cards  have 
been  answered  in  kind.  It  is  well  to 
lie  courteous  to  those  asking  simple 
favors,  as  one  never  knows  when  he 
may  want  one  himself. 


R.  O.  Ford,  formerly  with  the  Bis- 
mark  Business  College,  Bismark, 
Mo.,  was  promoted  to  business  man- 
ager of  the  Lead  Belt  Business  Col- 
lege, Flat  River,  Mo.  We  wish  Mr. 
Ford  much  success  in  his  new  work. 


NEWS  NOTES 

Amy  B.  Lindsey,  of  Ipswich,  Mass., 
has  accepted  a  position  as  typewrit- 
ing teacher  for  the  coming  year  in 
the  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

F.  Thomas  Beck,  of  Cleveland,  N. 
Y.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  this 
year  in  the  High  School  at  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y. 

•Sherman  Perry,  of  Aurora,  III.,  is 
a  recently-engaged  teacher  of  com- 
mercial branches  in  the  High  School 
of  Commerce  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  R.  Bilyeu,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.. 
lias  been  elected  to  teach  commercial 
branches  and  manage  the  National 
Business  College  at  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas. 

R.  H.  Wallin,  formerly  of  the  Mills 
School,  Honolulu,  and  more  recently 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  High  School  at  El 
Centro,  Calif. 

Harlow  C.  Fleck,  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  assist- 
ing this  year  in  the  commercial  de- 
nartment  of  the  High  School  at  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Ina  Akins  is  thi  syear  in  charge  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the 
Tonopah.  Nevada,  High  School. 
'^Tiss  Akins  was  formerlv  of  Medford, 
Ore. 

Helen  L.  Brackett,  last  year  with 
the  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  High  School,  is 
now  employed  as  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Charles  Commercial  School  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

R.  E.  Huffman,  of  Sioux  City,  la., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Central  High  School  at  Detroit, 
Mich. 

C.  C.  Carle,  recently  with  the 
Drake  College,  at  Newark.  N.  J.,  Is 
now  in  charge  of  the  commercial 
work  of  the  Shamokin,  Pa.,  High 
School. 

Charles  Hainfeld,  of  New  York 
City,  is  employed  this  year  as  a 
teacher  of  commercial  branches  in 
the  Pierce  Busines  Training  School 
at  New  York  City. 

Harry  Y.  Green  has  been  engaged 
to  teach  commercial  subjects  this 
year  in  the  High  School  at  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.,  going  there  from  the 
Philadelphia  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

William  H.  Smith,  recently  of  the 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  State  Normal 
School,  is  teaching  in  the  Commer- 
cial Department  of  the  Oyster  Bay 
High  School. 

A  letter  before  us  from  Mr.  G.  A. 
Race  in  business  writing  shows  a 
strong  movement  and  quality  of  line. 
Mr.  Race  is  one  of  our  best  business 
writers  and  teachers. 

Miss  Edith  Weymouth,  supervisor 
of  writing,  Denver,  Colo.,  is  securing 
excellent  results  in  penmanship. 
Thirty-eight  of  her  pupils  were  re- 
cently awarded  Zaner  Method  Certi- 
ficates. Miss  Weymouth's  own  pen- 
manship is  quite  good. 


C.  T.  Crum  is  teaching  penmanship 
in  Wichita,  Kansas,  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  who  has  been 
contributing  articles  to  the  B.  E. 
from  time  to  time  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  who  has  been 
supervising  writing  in  the  Ellwood 
City,  Pa.,  public  school,  has  been 
chosen  to  teach  in  the  Peabody  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr.  Skeeles 
is  a  valuable  man  to  add  to  the  al- 
ready strong  force  of  Pittsburgh 
teachers.  Mr.  Skeeles  is  quite  origi- 
nal as  well  as  alive  to  new  ideas  and 
suggestions. 

C.  C.  Brannan,  who  for  a  number 
of  years  has  been  connected  with  the 
Fredonia,  Kansas,  Business  College, 
is  now  principal  of  High  School, 
Haven,  Kansas.  Mr.  Brannan's  sig- 
nature contains  many  things  which 
reminds  one  of  the  late  C.  C.  Canan's 
work. 

E.  E.  Hippensteel,  a  progressive 
and  skillful  penman,  is  handling  the 
penmanship  work  at  the  Scranton- 
Lackawanna  Business  College,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa. 

The  penmanship  work  in  the  Enid, 
Oklahoma,  Business  College,  is  being 
handled  by  P.  G.  Simon. 

Through  W.  W.  Keylor.  Super- 
visor of  Writing  in  the  Wheeling,  W. 
\'a.,  public  schools,  we  learn  that 
Miss  Stella  Conover,  who  formerly 
taught  in  Elliott's  Commercial  School 
of  that  city,  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Wheeling  High  School..  She  is  se- 
curing good  results. 

The  December  number  of  The 
Journal  of  the  National  Education 
.\«;sociation  contains  a  report  of  the 
Department  of  Business  Education 
proceedings  of  the  New  York  con- 
ve'ition.  July  4  and  6,  1916.  It  is  fur- 
nished free  to  member  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

M.  G.  Denlinger,  who  Jias  been  out 
of  commercial  school  work  for  the 
past  eight  years,  has  purchased 
Warner's  Business  College,  New 
Kensington,  Pa.,  and  intends  chang- 
ing the  name  to  the  New  Kensington 
Business  College.  Mr.  Denlinger 
conducted  a  business  college  in  Leb- 
anon, Pa.,  some  years  ago. 

C.  J.  Bollinger,  Chesaning.  Mich. 
Union  High  School,  who  has  a  class 
of  forty  students,  has  promised  the 
students  a  banquet  if  twelve  or  more 
in  the  class  succeed  in  getting  their 
work  up  to  our  certificate  standard. 
Me  states  that  the  students  are  work- 
ing hard,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
few  specimens  which  he  sent  us,  the 
students  will  have  the  feast. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  many 
comments  received  from  schools 
using  the  Business  Educator  in 
their  penmanship  classes:  "We  find 
the  Business  Educator  a  splendid 
penmanship  text;  in  fact,  the  pen- 
manship teacher  could  not  get  along 
without  it."— E.  T.  Sheedy,  ilanager 
Fredonia  Business  College.  Fre- 
donia, Kansas. 
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A  Knight  of  The  Road 

The  Story  of  a  Modern  Highwayman 

By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 


THE  INSURANCE  AGENT 

I  don't  know  who  tirst  began  the 
jreat  game  of  life  insurance  but  one 
has  only  to  look  at 
the  magnificent  build- 
ings of  the  companies 
erected  in  every  large 
city  of  the  United 
States  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  business.  Its 
emissaries  are  gifted 
with  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  the  brass 
of  the  Great  Bull  of  Bashan  which 
was  made  out  of  that  solid  metal,  and 
the  impudence  of  a  fourteen  year  old 
office  boy.  It  was  in  this  army  thai 
Steve  Knight  enlisted,  after  a  disas- 
trous campaign  with  the  Memoirs  of 
General  Hickenlooper,  or  some  such 
personage,  who  assisted  in  the  obse- 
quies of  the  firm  of  C.  L.  Webster 
&  Co.,  which  failed  disastrously,  a 
couple  of  years  after  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  Grant  Memoirs  set  it  in 
the  way  of  publishing  the  life  of  most 
everybody  who  went  to  war. 

Steve  was  stranded  in  Syracuse, 
New  York.  The  firm  was  not  send- 
ing commissions,  past  due,  not  ad- 
vancing money  for  expenses.  The 
result  was  that  three  meals  a  day 
were  getting  to  be  a  dim  memory 
of  the  past  and  Steve  was  lucky  to 
get  three  doughnuts  and  a  cup  of 
boot  leg  coflfee  for  the  morning  meal 
with  the  rest  of  the  day  doubtful,  un- 
certain, and  precarious.  And  then 
blew  in  Sam  Curtice,  fresh  from  an 
insurance  campaign  in  which  he  had 
landed  one  policy  of  tw-enty  thou- 
sand and  several  more  of  smaller  di- 
mensions. 

Steve  Knight  had  known  Sam  Cur- 
tice years  ago,  for  the  latter  hailed 
from  his  own  state  of  Maine. 

Sam  was  a  native  of  Rockland,  ten 
years  older  than  Steve.  He  had  gone 
forth,  like  many  a  raw  boned  Maine 
Yankee,  to  seek  fortune  in  Boston 
where  he  had  entered  the  services  of 
the  John  Hancock  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  swept  over  New  England 
like  a  scourge,  for  Sam  was  a  natural 
born-double-jointed  -  back-action-six- 
teen-shot  -  without  -  reloading  Insur- 
ance agent,  not  one  of  the  kind  who 
win  by  dogged  persistence  sitting 
down  on  your  door  step,  and  letting 
you  find  him  there  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  and  night,  calmly  pesistent  in 
showing  }-ou  his  depressing  tables  of 
mortality,  with  pictures  of  widows 
sitting  out  in  the  rain,  grinding  those 
wheezy  little  organs  to  support  large 
families  of  children  left  dependent  on 
them  for  suport,  because  you,  the 
head  of  the  large  family,  husband  of 
the  widow  to  be,  and  probably  father 
of  the  large  family  of  dependent 
children  neglected  to  take  one  of  his 


infernal  Life  Insurance  Policies. 
Sam  Curtice  was  not  one  of  that 
kind.  He  was  a  whirlwind,  an  in- 
surance cyclone  that  swept  up  from 
the  Southwest  or  any  other  point  of 
compass,  and  took  you  oflf  your  feet, 
and  went  off  leaving  you  insured  for 
all  you   could  afford,   and   more,  too. 

"Steve,  my  boy,  you're  wasting 
your  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  in 
this  two  for  a  cent  book  game.  No- 
body wants  to  see  a  book  agent. 
What  does  a  man  want  to  buy  books 
for?  I  never  had  time  to  read  any 
books.  Insurance — that's  a  different 
proposition.  There's  millions  in  it, 
Steve!  You  come  with  me  to  the 
Buffalo  Agency,  and  I'll  show  you 
all  about  the  big  game,  and  put  you 
in  the  way  of  making  more  money 
u  a  week  than  you  will  make  in  a 
month  at  this  book  agent  piitic.  and 
they  won't  set  the  dogs  on  jou  when 
the}-  see  you  coming,  nor  fill  you  up 
with  bird  shot  when  you  go  away. 
Look  at  me,  ain't  I  the  real  thing?" 

He  certainly  looked  it  with  his 
$5.00  Derby,  his  Fownes  gloves,  his 
stylish  Scotch  Tweed  business  suit, 
made  to  order  by  the  best  tailors, 
shining  patent  leather  boots,  and  a 
two-caret  diamond  sparkling  in  his 
expensive  London  Ascot  tie.  "Come 
in  and  get  a  bite  to  eat,  and  let's  talk 
the  matter  over."  .\  bite  sounded 
good  to  Steve  Knight,  and  he  did 
imple  justice  to  the  two-inch  porter 
house  steak  with  French  fried  and 
vegetable  salad  on  the  side,  followed 
by  strawberry  short-cake,  and  ricn 
brown  coffee  with  whipped  cream, 
while  Sam  Curtice  filled  his  listening 
ear  with  the  romance  of  Life  Insu''- 
ance.  He  thought  of  changing  his 
'msines  for  constant  failure  to  sell 
had  made  him  very  tired  of  the  book 
agent's  life,  and  so  he  went  to  Buf- 
falo with  Sam  Curtice,  and  began 
taking  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
work  of  an  Insurance  Agent.  For  a 
week  he  traveled  with  Curtice,  and 
studied  his  method  which  was,  to  say 
the  least,  sensational,,  so  much  so. 
that  Steve  said.  "Mr.  Curtice,  I  can 
never  do  that,  the  way  you  do  it. 
though  there  is  lots  of  things  that 
will  help  me.  Now-  send  me  out  witl' 
somebody  that  works  different,"  and 
so,  he  went  out  for  another  week 
with  David  Monroe,  the  most  con- 
servative man  in  the  New  York  Life 
staff  of  agents.  Monroe's  method  -if 
action  was  entirely  different  from 
that  of  Curtice.  He  was  a  polished 
gentleman  who  dealt  with  his  pros- 
pective victim  in  far  more  than 
gentle  manner  than  the  whirlwind 
Curtice,  but  he  landed  the  largest 
policies  of  any  man  on  the  staff. 
After  two  weeks  of  steady  work  at 
board  and  wages,  Steve  Knight  went 
on  the  warpath  himself  to  insure  all 
young  recently  married  men  and  the 


friends  of  deceased  people,  and  sucn 
like.  Names  culled  from  marriage, 
and  death  notices,  of  the  papers. 
For  when  a  marriage  has  taken  place 
ilr.  Newlywed  is  soon  besieged  bj-  a 
lorde  of  Life  Insurance  men,  and 
Mrs.  Newlywed  doesn't  escape 
either,  and  if  there  has  been  a  death 
the  insurance  agent  will  trot  around 
and  see  if  the  man  had  any  Insur- 
ance. If  he  had  the  widow  is  ar- 
dently in  favor  of  Life  Insurance, 
and  will  give  him  the  names  of  some 
friends  who  need  it,  because  their 
husbands  might  shuffle  off,  and  it 
would  be  handy  to  have  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  to  assuage  the  heart- 
break at  their  demise.  If  there  w-as 
no  Insurance  the  widow  is  even  more 
disposed  to  be  in  favor  of  it,  and  in 
either  case  she  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. If  she  gets  the  Insurancv^ 
she  can  be  held  up  as  a  model  of 
happiness  because  she  did  get  it.  If 
she  didn't  get  it  she  can  be  pointed 
out  as  a  terrible  example  of  the  con- 
sequences of  having  no  Insurance. 
And  Steve  in  the  first  month  of  his 
agency  raked  in  several  policies,  of 
one  thousand  to  three  thousand,  and 
drew  a  commission  much  larger  than 
he  had  been  receiving  in  recent 
months  from  his  efforts  as  a  book 
a,gent.  Steve  was  nothing  if  not  en- 
thusiastic. When  business  was  good 
he  blossomed  like  the  rose,  and  now 
elated  w-ith  early  success  he  started 
out  on  a  campaign  to  get  big  poli- 
cies, and  encountered  one  of  those 
incidents  w-hich  comes  to  every 
worker    in    the    Insurance    field.      He 

Colonel    Ichabod    Stilwater,    Veteran 

struck  a  man  that  vvauld  like  to  take 
a  polic}-  of  fifty  thousand,  liut  hated 
to  do  so  because  he  already  had  n 
comfortable  fortune,  and  had  con- 
scientious doubts  about  the  propriety 
of  taking  Insurance  which  he  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  gamble.  Colonel 
Ichabod  Stilwater  was  the  name  of 
this  conscientious  man.  He  lived  in 
a  small  country  city  a  few  miles  from 
Buffalo,  and  was  a  most  voluble  and 
entertaining  conversationalist.  Colo- 
nel Stilwater  had  fought  with  great 
gallantry  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
after  listening  to  his  exploits  Steve 
was  a  little  surprised  to  think  that 
C.  L.  Webster  &  Co.  had  not  pub- 
lished his  personal  memoirs,  which 
were  certainly  rich  in  local  color  and 
far  more  sensational  than  those  of 
Grant,  Sherman,  or  Sheridan.  The 
Colonel  met  Steve  by  appointment 
two  or  three  times  in  Buffalo,  and  lis- 
tened respectfully  to  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  young  man,  who  read 
into  the  late  hours  on  financial  sub- 
jects, which  he  hoped  would  interest 
him,  and  induce  him  to  insure.  Steve 
was  a.  little  surprised  that  neither 
Sam  Curtice  nor  Monroe,  the  big 
policy  agents,  had  struck  the  Colo- 
nel, but  he  kept  on  gallantly  striving 
to  insure  the  conscientious  veteran, 
who  managed  to  meet  him  generally 
at  a  hotel  where  Steve  always  invited 
him  to  lunch,  supper  or  dinner,  as 
the  case  might  be,  and  he  took  him  to 
the  theatre,  and  to  various  entertain- 
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ments  and  spent  at  least  tift\'  dollars 
in  missionary  effort  until  the  Colo- 
nel finally  consented  to  take  a  policy 
for  twenty  thousand,  and  said  he 
would  probably  increase  the  amount 
to  fifty  thousand  a  little  later  in  the 
year,  and  then  Steve  got  an  awful  jolt 
and  understood  better  why  he  had 
been  slow  about  taking  out  the  pol- 
icy, and  so  willing  to  continue  meet- 
ings, at  which  Steve  was  the  enter- 
tainer, for  the  medical  examiner 
promptly  rejected  him,  and  it 
dawned  upon  Steve  why  Sam  Cur- 
tice, and  Monroe,  the  older  agents, 
had  not  cared  to  interest  tliemselves 
in  Colonel  Stilwater.  He  told  Sam 
about  it,  and  that  busy  individual 
laughed  loudly  and  remarked  that  ex- 
perience was  a  good  teacher  but  >: 
came  blank  high,  and  Monroe  said, 
more  quietly:  "Steve,  my  boy,  those 
pests  are  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  an 
otherwise  pleasdnt,  and  lucrative 
form  of  highwaymanship.  The  Colo- 
nel has  played  that  little  game  of  his 
on  a  dozen  different  Life  Insurance 
agents.  He  has  a  little  property  out 
there  in  his  city,  just  about  enough 
to  pay  one  year's  premium  on  a  fifty 
thousand  dollar  policy,  if  he  could 
get  any  company  to  accept  him.  He 
has  a  little  pension,  for  he  was  a 
sutler,  or  something,  in  the  late  un- 
pleasantness between  us  Yanks  and 
the  Johnny  Rebs.  But  he  has  had 
so  many  free  drinks,  and  big  sup- 
pers out  of  Insurance  agents  that  he 
couldn't  have  passed  the  medical  ex- 
amination any  time  in  ten  years,  be- 
cause of  engorgement  of  the  liver 
or  gout  from  high  living,  and  he  is 
so  much  more  picturesque  and  mon- 
umental a  liar,  than  any  poor  and 
humble  Insurance  man  that  we  sim- 
ply faded  into  insignificance  when 
we  ran  up  against  them.  You  got 
out  of  this  cheap,  Steve.  I  spent 
more  than  a  hundred  dollars  on 
that  old  rascal  ten  years  ago  wlien 
I  was  new  at  the  game,  and  Sam  Cur- 
tice 'gave  him  the  once  over,'  and 
lilew  in  at  least  a  twenty  on  his  en- 
tertainment. But  Sam  didn't  get  bit 
so  badly  as  I  did,  if  .Sam  can't  land 
a  fellow  in  two  or  three  sessions  he 
throws  him  into  the  discard,  and  goes 
on  to  something  new." 

Steve  Knight  followed  the  Insur- 
ance trail  with  fairly  good  success, 
for  a  year.  He  had  many  of  the  ele- 
ments which  make  a  good  Insurance 
agent.  He  had  a  large  stock  of 
words  which  he  handled  with  fairly 
good  judgment.  He  was  not  lackinj;' 
in  self  confidence,  and,  a  natural 
leader  of  boys,  he  seldom  failed  to 
get  the  attention  of  a  young  man  just 
married  and  women  liked  to  talk 
with  him,  and  he  had  written  several 
good  sized  policies  for  maiden  ladies, 
widows  and  married  women,  for 
Steve  was  good  to  look  oupon. 
There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  gray  eyes, 
and  an  upward  twist  of  his  rathet 
thin  lips  that  made  him  attractive  in 
spite  of  his  lanky  appearance,  for 
Steve  was  only  a  little  over  twenty- 
one,  and  hadn't  filled  out  yet. 


A  Country  Interlude 

Among  the  places  in  Steve's  terri- 
tory was  the  small  town  of  Goshen, 
where  no  accredited  Life  Insurance 
agent  had  an  office,  but  Steve  had 
written  two  or  three  policies,  of  a 
thousand  or  two  dollars  each,  and 
it  was  his  custom  to  go  up  there 
ever}'  week  or  two  and  spend  a  few 
days,  going  over  the  ground,  looking 
up  new  business,  and  preventing 
prospectives  from  forgetting  the 
subject,  and  at  the  little  hotel  where 
he  slept,  and  took  his  meals,  he  had 
his  second  experience  with  females 
in  distress,  and  Steve  never  could 
resist  and  cannot  to  this  day,  tVe 
appeal  of  a  woman  in  distress.  .At 
the  "Goshen  House"  Steve  was 
waited  upon  at  a  table  by  a  very  at- 
tractive, business  like  young  woman, 
of  about  eighteen.  She  was  a  slim, 
trim  looking  maiden  just  merging 
into  womanhood;  bright  blue  eyes, 
hair 'abundant,  and  inclined  to  frizzle 
a  bit,  and  decidedly  auburn,  in  tint 
not  to  say  red,  but  it  was  nice  au- 
burn, and  when  the  morning  sun 
struck  it,  it  glowed  like  coppery  gold, 
as  she  served  Steve  with  sausages 
and  buckwheat  cakes,  and  morning 
cofifee.  Her  name  was  Harriet  Dean. 
It  didn't  take  Steve  long  to  find  that 
out,  but  everybody  called  her  Hattie, 
and  so  Steve,  did  the  same,  and  they 
always  had  a  pleasant  word  together 
whenever  he  came  up  to  Goshen. 
Hattie  had  been  through  High 
School,  was  a  well  educated  girl,  liv- 
ing with  a  widowed  mother,  and  hav- 
ing a  step-brother  too  stron.g  to 
work,  but  with  a  growing  appetite 
for  beer  and  liquors  of  stronger  alco- 
holic percentage.  "I  have  just  got 
to  get  away  from  home,"  she  told 
Steve  as  they  were  talking  over  her 
plans  one  morning.  "Mother  has 
just  money  enough  from  her  pension 
to  keep  her,  alone,  and  Dick  don't 
work  except  once  in  a  while  a  day, 
and  I  have  just  got  to  get  out  and 
hustle.  Of  course  I  can  keep  on 
working  here,  but  it  is  only  $3.00  a 
week  and  nothin.g  doing  in  the  win- 
ter at  that,  but  I  have  saved  $60.00, 
and  1  am  going  up  to  Rochester  next 
month,  first  of  September,  and  going 
tn  the  Rochester  Business  Institute. 
They  will  take  me  six  months  for 
$50.  and  they  say  I  can  get  a  job 
waitin.g  on  table  for  my  board  and 
I'll  get  rooms  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  h.  for 
a  dollar  a  week  in  the  dormitory,  and 
by  September  I'll  have  money 
enough  .saved  to  put  me  through,  for 
I  am  sure  I  can  do  it  in  six  months." 

"Good  girl!"  said  Steve.  "That's 
the  way  I  like  to  hear  a  girl  talk. 
Don't  settle  down  here  and  be  a  veg- 
etable. Go  up  to  Rochester.  They'll 
use  you  white  there,  and  when  you 
get  to  be  a  number  one  stenogra- 
pher and  private  secretary  to  George 
Eastman.  you  can  earn  money 
enough  to  come  back  and  buy  the 
whole  darn  town,  and  besides  that, 
you  will  get  to  know  something,  and 
not  be  just  working-  in  the  same  old 
rut." 

They  came  to  be  very  good  friends 


during  the  summer  months,  and  Hat- 
tie told  Steve  about  the  middle  of 
.August,  that  her  pile  now  amounted 
to  $75  and  that  she  had  written  to 
Rochetser  to  make  arrangements 
about  board,  room,  and  tuition  and 
expected  to  go  up  there  the  first  of 
September. 

Steve  came  up  the  next  week  late 
at  night,  to  find  the  little  hotel 
crowded  with  guests,  for  a  Country 
Fair  was  held  there  that  week.  "I'll 
have  to  give  you  a  room  in  the  ell, 
the  only  place  we've  got  is  where  the 
servants  sleep." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Steve,  and 
so  he  was  shown  to  a  small  room  in 
the  ell  in  what  was  evidently  the 
servants  quarters  of  the  hotel.  Steve 
undressed  and  instantly  dropped  ofif 
in  slumber,  but  was  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  the  sound  of 
convulsive  crying  in  the  ne.xt  room. 
Evidently  the  occupant  of  the  next 
room  was  a  woman,  for  men  don't 
as  a  rule  ,yive  way  to  tears,  and  this 
woman  wns  certainly  sobbing  with- 
out much  restraint.  The  noise  soon 
stopped,  however,  and  Steve  thought 
no  more  of  it  until  the  next  morn- 
ing when  Hattie  served  him  his 
breakfast. 

One  glance  at  the  face  of  that 
young  woman  was  enough.  The  gen- 
erally comely  features  looked  swollen 
and  puffy,  and  there  were  deep  blue 
shadows  under  the  eyes  which  were 
red  and  inflamed,  and  the  mouth, 
usually  so  smiling,  drooped  at  the 
corners,  and  the  lip  quivered  as  she 
answered  Steve's  "Good  mornin.g!" 
.And  then  the  story  came  out:  The 
step-brother,  too  strong  to  work,  had 
discovered  the  hiding  place  of  Hat- 
tie's  money,  which  she  had  drawn 
from  the  bank  preparatory  to  going 
to  Rochester,  and  brother  and  money 
were  both  missing  with  small 
prospects  of  the  latter  ever  return- 
ing. 

"No  trouble  about  the  boy,"  said 
the  hotel  keeper,  "you  can't  lose  him. 
He'll  be  back  after  he  has  blown  in 
that  girl's  money  in  the  dives  of  Ro- 
chester. It's  a  darn  pity  his  mother 
didn't  drown  him  when  he  was  born, 
same  as  ye  do  extra  cats,  but  he'll 
never  be  drowned,  though  he  may 
live  to  be  hanged.  That's  as  good  a 
little  gal  as  we  ever  had  he.re,  and 
she  has  worked  like  a  little  nailer  for 
more'n  a  year  to  save  up  money  to 
go  to  Rochester.  That  young  cuss, 
Dick  Benson,  ought  to  be  tarred  and 
feathered,  and  kicked  to  death  by  .i 
jackass,  and  I'd  like  be  the  one  to 
do  it,"  and  the  hotel  keeped  lit  a 
fragrant  five-cent  cigar,  and  offered 
another  to  Steve,  which  Steve  po- 
litely, but  firmly,  declined.  Steve  did 
some  serious  thinking  that  day,  as 
he  went  about  his  business.  He  had 
saved  a  little  money,  and  had  about 
$300  to  his  credit  in  the  Savings 
Bank  at  Buffalo,  and  when  he  came 
back  that  afternoon  to  the  hotel,  and 
Hattie  served  him  his  supper,  still  in 
very  subdued  mood,  and  with  a  nose 
which  showed  plainly  the  use  of  the 
powder  rag  to  take  out  the  swelling. 
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which,  alas!  greatly  mars  the  beauty 
of  the  feminine  nose,  after  a  pro- 
longed spell  of  howling,  Steve  said; 
"I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you 
after  supper,  sister  Dean.  Where 
can  I  see  you?"  "Well,''  said  Hattie, 
■■I  won't  get  through  here  till  'most 
nine  o'clock.  You  see  there  is  a  big 
crown  here  at  the  fair.  We  won't  get 
through  serving  supper  till  almost 
that  time." 

"Well,  that  will  be  all  right,"  said 
Steve,  "I  have  sat  up  later  than  nine 
o'clock  to  see  worse  looking  girls 
than  you.  Suppose  I  wait  in  the 
office  till  you  get  through  and  then 
we  will  take  a  little  walk  down  by 
the  grave-yard,  and  see  if  I  can't 
cheer  you  up.  You  are  not  very 
happy  today,  and  I  don't  like  to  see 
your  mouth  turn  down  at  the  cor- 
ners,— looks  much  better  when  you 
twist  it  up  the  other  way.  Don't  cry. 
That  brother  of  yours — " 

"He  isn't  my  brother,  thank  good- 
ness! He's  a  step-brother  and  no 
blood  relation,"  snapped  Hattie,  with 
a  flash  of  her  eyes. 

"Well,  he  needs  a  good  kicking, 
whatever  relation  he  is,  and  nothing 
would  give  me  greater  joy  than  to 
give  it  to  hinj,  but  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  You  come  out  for  a  little 
when  you  get  though,  and  I've  got  .» 
little  proposition  I  want  to  put  up  to 
you.'' 

Somehow  the  twinkle  in  Steve'? 
eyes  and  the  ring  of  his  voice  took 
the  droop  out  of  the  corners  of  Hat- 
tie's  lips,  and  a  rather  feeble  smib; 
was  the  result  as  she  said,  "All  right. 
I'll  be  there  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
I'll  walk  down  past  the  church,  and 
you  can  meet  me  there." 

They  didn't  go  to  the  grave-yard 
as  Steve  had  suggested,  but  sat  down 
on  the  steps  of  the  little  country 
church,  and   Steve  said: 

"Now,  Hattie,  you  are  kind  of  up 
against  it,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,  indeed  I  am,"  answered  Hat- 
tie. 

"Well  now.  you  know,  sicker  chil- 
dren than  this  have  lived,  and  I'll  tell 
you  w-hat  I  want  to  do.  I  want  you 
to  let  me  lend  you  money  enough  to 
go  up  to  Rochester,  and  take  that 
course  at  the  R.  B.  I.  It's  a  mighty 
good  school,  and  I  think  you're  a 
mighty  good  girl.  If  I  didn't,  1 
wouldn't  want  to  invest  money  on 
a  proposition  of  this  kind.  I'm  not 
going  to  insult  you  bj-  offering  to 
give  you  money,  not  a  bit  of  it.  1 
am  one  of  the  worst  old  skinflints 
you  ever  saw  when  you  come  to  talk 
money.  I  wouldn't  give  ten  cents  to 
my  own  mother  to  save  her  from 
starvation,  if  she  didn't  promise  to 
pay  me  back.  Xow,  I'll  let  you  hav  ■ 
money  enough  to  put  you  through 
up  there,  and  I  don't  want  you  to 
work  for  your  board  either,  You  can 
get  good  board  and  room  for  about 
four  dollars  a  week.  I've  got  the 
money  lying  in  the  bank  idle,  and  I 
am  onlv  getting  four  per  cent,  and 
if  you  borrow  it,  I'll  expect  you  to 
pay    me    at    least    five    per    cent,    but 


you  don't  need  to  pay  it  until  you 
get  good  and  ready." 

"Oh,  Steve!"  said  Hattie  with  a 
gasp,  "I  couldn't  do  such  a  thing  as 
that.  I  couldn't  let  you  pay  my  way 
up  there." 

"What  in  thunder's  the  reason  you 
couldn't?"  said  Steve.  "Ain't  my 
money  as  good  as  anybody's?" 

"Why  of  course,  that  isn't  it." 

"Well,  don't  you  think  you  are 
going  to  be  good  for  something  after 
you  get  through  up  there?  Don't 
you 'take   an}'  stock  in  yourself?" 

"Why,  yes,  of  course  I  do,  but — 
you  know — why — I  never  thought  of 
such   a   thing." 

"Well,  don't  think  about  it.  It 
hurts  you  to  think.  Just  take  the 
money,  and  go  down  there,  and  put 
your  whole  soul  into  it,  and  don't 
worry  a  blame  bit  about  how  you 
are  going  to  pay  that  money.  1 
know  you'll  pay  it,  else,  of  course, 
I  wouldn't  let  you  have  it,  not  by  no 
means,  far  from  it.  But  even  if  you 
didn't  pay  it,  and  went  oflf  and  mar- 
ried some  fellow,  and  had  to  work  to 
support  him,  so  you  couldn't  pay  it, 
1  don't  believe  it  would  shorten  my 
life  any,  though  of  course.  I'd  lose 
my  appetite  lor  a  while,  when  I  heard 
you  had  married.  Honest  now,  sis- 
ter Dean,  you  just  listen  to  your 
Uncle  Dudley." 

"Uncle! — nice  uncle  you  ar^-. 
You're  only  a  year  or  two  older  than 
I  am!" 

"Well,  I  know  a  good  deal  more," 
said  Steve.  "You  wouldn't  catch  me 
hesitating  if  anybody  offered  to  lend 
me  money,  and  I  could  see  where  i 
was  going  to  get  it  back  sever-il 
times   over." 

"Could  you,  honestly,  Steve,  lend 
nie  that  money?  And  do  you  hon- 
estly think  that  I  could  take  it,  and 
not  feel  that  I  was  robbing  you,  and 
go  in  and  study  there  without  wor- 
rying about  paying  it  back?" 

"Surest  think  you  know.  It's  a 
dead  cinch,  \ever  worry  when  you 
owe  money.     Let  the  fellow  you  owe 


it  to  do  the  worrying.  That's  the 
V.  ay  I  do.  Never  lost  a  minute's 
sleep  in  my  life  over  money  that  f 
owed. 

"But  really.  Sis,  putting  all  jokin.g 
aside,  you  have  worked  hard  for  four 
years  in  high  school,  and  you  have 
worked  like  an  army  mule  serving 
hash,  and  Johnny  cake,  and  boot  leg 
coflfee — " 

"It  wasn't  boot  leg  coRee.  It's 
good  coffee.     I  made  it  myself!" 

"Of  course  you  did,  finest  coffee  I 
have  ever  saw.  Don't  need  any 
sweetening.  But  you  have  worked 
hard,  and  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
humanity  if  somebodv  didn't  give 
you  a  lift,  now  you  are  down  in  the 
mud,  and  I've  got  the  money  lying 
idle,  and  you  can  have  it  just  as  well 
as  not.  I'm  not  giving  you  any- 
thing, I  wouldn't  want  you  to  take 
a  gift  from  anybody,  but  I  have 
known  you  for  some  time,  and  I 
know  that  you  are  a  plucky  little 
girl,  with  lots  of  sense,  and  I  am  sure 
it  you  go  down  there  and  stay  till 
they  say  you  are  ready  for  business, 
you  will  go  right  ahead  and  in  two 
or  three  years,  you  will  be  making 
your  $15  or  $20  a  week.  I'll  get  my 
money  back  all  right.  Don't  worry 
a  bit  about  that.  I  shan't.  But  you 
don't  want  to  have  to  bother  about 
your  board,  and  you  want  to  give 
your  whole  time  to  your  studies. 
They'll  keep  you  busy  sixty  seconds 
every  minute,  and  sixty  minutes 
every  hour  you  can  spare  out  of 
sleep  and  a  little  play,  while  you  are 
down  there  at  Rochester,  and  in  six 
months  you  won't  know  yourself, 
y-ou'U  feel  so  big.  Now  let  me  send 
you  a  New  York  draft  for  $100  when 
I  .get  back  to  Buffalo  tomorrow,  you 
take  that  draft  to  Mr.  Williams"  at 
the  R.  B.  I.  and  let  him  cash  it  for 
you.  Pay  him  $50  for  si.x  month, 
tuition,  and  let  them  keep  the  rest 
for  you,  a:  .1  yu  draw  on  it  as  fast 
as  you  w.ii.t  it  for  your  board,  and 
for  expenses,  and  when  it's  gone,  I'll 
see  that  you  have  enough  to  pay  thc- 
rest." 

.'^nd  so  it  was  settled,  and  Hattie 
went  to  Rochester  the  second  day  of 
September,  and  entered  the  sten- 
ographic department  of  the  big  R 
B  .1. 
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C.  W.  Jones,  224  Main  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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REPORT    OF    N.    E.    P.    A.    CON- 
VENTION 
By  Tom  Sawyier 

The  New  England  Penmanship  As- 
sication  held  its  thirteenth  annual 
meeting  in  Bates  Hall,  Northeastern 
College  Boston,  Saturday,  January 
07  1917.  Officers  elected  for  the 
coming  years  are:  President,  Frank 
E  Lakey,  English  High  School,  Bos- 
ton- Vice  President,  John  L.  Hay- 
ward  Somcrville,  Mass.,  High 
School;  Secretary-Treasurer,  S.  O. 
Smith.  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

The  inimitable  R.  G.  Laird,  Boston, 
presided.  Address  of  welcome  was 
made  by  Mr.  Frank  P.  Speare,  Pres- 
ident of  Northeastern  College.  He 
oave  a  history  of  the  institution,  the 
Executive  and  Controlling  Council, 
which  is  composed  of  members  of 
the  faculty  only.  Frequently  success 
in  writing  forms  a  nucleus  around 
which  a  series  of  alHed  accomplish- 
ments are  attained,  and  vice  versa. 
Teachers  who  generate  the  right 
nucleus  make  a  valuable  and  practical 
contribution  to  society. 

Miss  Katherine  R.  McManus, 
Girls'  High  School,  Boston,  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  "Speaking 
X'oice  as  an  Adjunct  to  the  Teach- 
ers" Teaching."  The  attitude  of 
the  class  depends  upon  the  person- 
ality of  the  teacher  and  primarily 
through  the  voice.  Her  well-modu- 
lated speaking  voice  carried  its  charm 
with  ease  and  distinctness  to  all 
parts  of  the  auditorivim.  The  voice 
lends  confidence  and  conviction  and 
needs  cultivation.  Even  the  business 
man  realizes  attractiveness  in  the 
stenographer's  voice,  she  said. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Ashley,  Superin- 
tendent of  Writin.g,  Everett,  Mass., 
gave  a  symposium  on  "Penmanship 
i'li  the  Evening  Schools."  He  men- 
tioned three  classes  of  students  of 
all  ages  which  are  necessary  to  place 
under  the  same  instructions,  (l) 
commercial  students  who  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  need  of  good  writing,  (2") 
illiterate  class  of  mature  years,  (3^) 
those  interested  in  improving  in  the 
shortest  time.  Mr.  L.  M.  Rand,  of 
Boston,  creates  interest  and  pro- 
motes regular  attendance  and  re- 
lieves the  tired  feeling  among  night 
school  students  by  use  of  the  phon- 
ograph. He  gave  some  pleasing 
demonstrations  of  his  use  of  music 
in  the  writing  class. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Barbour,  of  Winter  Hill, 
Mass.,  also  assisted  in  rounding  up 
the  evening  school  problem.  He 
believes  thoroughly  in  encourage- 
ment as  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
pupils. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
helpful  features  of  the  meeting  was 
the  Question  Box  conducted  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Doner,  of  the  Eastern  Mass. 
State  Normals.  He  said  that  ques- 
tions were  not  to  be  fired  at  him,  but 
that  all  whose  names  began  with  A 
were  to  answer  the  first  nuestion,  the 


B's  to  reply  to  the  second  question, 
etc.  Many  pertinent  problems  were 
discussed  in  the  brief  time. 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Hood,  Supervisor 
of  Penmanship,  Westerly,  R.  I.,  told 
of  "Some  Facts  From  a  Supervisor's 
E.xperience."  She  believes  that  the 
supervisor  should  be  a  helper  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term. 

.\  real  musical  treat  was  furnished 
by  students  of  the  Northeastern  Col- 
lege and  Roxbury  High  School  of 
Boston. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Bartow,  of  A.  N.  Palmer 
Co.,  of  New  York  City,  gave  a  talk 
on  "The  Essential  Steps  in  Acquir- 
ing a  Good  Handwriting."  Mr.  Bar- 
tow entertained  by  giving  some  skill- 
ful demonstrations  at  the  blackboard. 

Miss  Nina  P.  Hudson,  Secretary 
Huntsinger  Business  School,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  a  very  enthusiastic,  earn- 
est and  eloquent  speaker.  "A  hyper- 
dermic  is  needed  to  inject  inspira- 
tion into  every  teacher,  and  the  artist 
must  radiate  the  heat  of  his  subject 
if  there  are  to  be  no  dullards." 

Because  of  illness  Mr.  John  L. 
Hayward,  Somerville,  Mass.,  High 
School  was  unable  to  take  place  on 
the  program  for  a  demonstration  on 
blackboard  lettering.  One  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Northeastern  College 
substituted  by  giving  a  talk  on  the 
essentials    of   commercial    lettering. 

Mr.  Wm.  E.  Hingston,  Consulting 
Penmanship  Expert.  Boston,  pre- 
sented a  verv  scientific  treatment  on 
Questioned  Documents,  which  was 
illustrated  by  lantern  views. 

A  magnificent  pieec  of  engrossing 
known  as  the  "Billy  Sunday  Memor- 
ial" presented  by  the  clergy  of  Bos- 
ton, in  appreciation  of  unbounded 
successes  in  the  great  religious  re- 
vival recently  conducted  in  that  city, 
was  on  exhibition  during  the  meet- 
ing. The  work  was  executed  by  the 
F,  W.  Martin  Diploma  Co..  Boston. 
It  was  truly  a  feast  for  the  eye. 

Real  uncashed  checks  by  well 
known  New  England  penman  for 
membership  dues  were  securely 
framed  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Hofifacker.  Sec- 
rt-tary-Treasurer,  and  exhibited  as  a 
gentle  reminder. 

The  following  bit  of  philosophy 
appeared  on  the  outside  of  the  pro- 
gram : 

The  one  great  drawback  to  reform 
is  extremity.  We  see  a^  thing  is 
wrong,  we  catch  glimmering  beams 
of  light  as  to  how  we  may  right  the 
wrong, — we  begin  our  work  of  ref- 
ormation before  considering  well  the 
wisdom  of  our  acts, — we  become  im- 
bued with  enthusiasm, — we  allow  our 
prejudices  to  sway  our  better  judg- 
ments,— we,  ere  long,  find  ourselves 
with  a  few  followers  beyond  the 
common  mass  of  humanity, — we  see 
that  we  are  being  isolated  from  the 
maiority, — we  imagine  we  are  right 
and  they  are  wrong, — they  know  we 
are     "cranky,"     we     know     they     are 

"fogy."  ,  .         ,      . 

■■Thus  it  is  that  reformations  begin 
and   go   to   extremes.     But  the  minds 


of  the  people  are  quickened,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  reformer  is  some- 
what chilled  by  separation,  and 
finally,  when  both  extremes  meet  we 
have  a  medium  or  method  by  which 
one  may  pursue  given  courses  with 
safety  and  normalcy. 

Thus  the  tendencies  are  to  ex- 
tremes, but  the  tendency  of  all  ten- 
dencies is  for  right,  for  progress,  for 
truth.  C.  P.  ZANER,  1892. 


::  PEN  SQUIBS  :: 


Mr.  O.  H.  McLendon,  of  the.  Moul- 
trie, Georgia,  Business  College,  pre- 
sented J.  L.  Roberts,  one  of  his 
pupils,  with  a  year's  subscription  to 
Business  Educator,  for  having  shown 
superior  aliility  over  the  other  pupils 
in  a  penmanship  contest.  Contests 
are  becoming  more  numerous,  and 
create  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Miss  Mary  Ellison,  the  efficient 
supervisor  of  writing  in  the  Crystal 
Falls,  Michigan,  public  schools,  is 
keeping  the  penmanship  schools  of 
that  city  up  to  a  high  standard.  Out 
of  a  roll  of  specimens  recently  re- 
ceived from  her  twenty  won  certifi- 
cates. 

S.  J.  Phillips,  teacher  of  penman- 
ship in  the  Sandusky  High  School, 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  has  developed  into 
an  A-1  business  writer.  A  letter  be- 
fore us  is  very  pleasing,  and  shows 
that  Mr.  Phillips  has  made  more  than 
ordinary  progress  in  professional 
penmanship  in  the  last  year. 

John  W.  Roadcap,  a  skillful  left- 
handed  penman,  is  supervising  writ- 
ing in  the  Plymouth,  Indiana,  public 
schools,  and  is  securing  good  results. 
Mr.  Roadcap  can  use  his  left  hand 
better  than  many  penman  can  their 
right  hand. 

W.  J.  Hamilton,  Lynn,  Mass.,  a 
grocery  clerk,  displays  more  than 
skill  in  penmanship,  and  will  some 
day  possibly  be  one  of  our  finest  pen- 
men. 

Jesse  J.  Douglas,  who  is  conduct- 
ing the  Douglas  School  of  Penman- 
ship by  correspondence  at  Stevens. 
Texas,  is  creating  quite  a  lot  of  in- 
terest in  the  South  through  vigorous 
advertising  and  good  work.  The 
school  is  prospering  and  has  a  good 
outlook  for  the  future. 

C.  A.  Harwich,  Supervisor  of  Pen- 
manship in  the  Hancock,  Michigan, 
public  schools,  sent  the  Business 
Educator  twenty-seven  subscriptions. 
He  has  a  high  school  class  of  thirty- 
two  students,  and  supervises  the 
work  of  fifteen  hundred  students  in 
the  grades.  He  reports  the  work 
progressing  very  nicely. 

Miss  Blanche  Lloyd,  supervisor  of 
writing,  Homestead,  Fla.,  in  a  letter  to 
us  demonstrates  that  men  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  can  write  skillfully  and 
in  a  practical  manner,  for  her  letter  is 
written  with  more  skill  than  the  aver- 
age letter  received  from  teachers. 
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EASY  TO  GET  STARTED 

T  iT'HEN  the  teacher  starts  his  pupil  in  Churchill 
\  V  Shorthand,  he  can  show  him  that  each  letter 
is  the  same  as  certain  parts  of  the  letter  in 
longhand.  For  instance,  T  is  the  first  letter  learned, 
and  it  resembles  the  cross  for  the  longhand  T.  The 
student  grasps  from  the  start  the  meaning  of  the 
characters,  and  his  study  is  at  once  interesting  and 
certain.  He  has  made  every  stroke  thousands  of 
times  in  his  ordinary  writing,  which  fact  lends  con- 
fidence, and  the  result  is  enthusiasm  and  satisfact- 
ory progress. 

CHURCHILL 

SHORTHAND 

has  many  points  of  superiority  over  any  other  sys- 
tem. It  is  the  only  sytem  where  every  stroke  is 
taken  directly  from  the  same  letter  in  the  longhand 
writing.  The  scientific  alphabet  gives  graceful  and 
speed  giving  outlines.  It  frees  the  system  of  an 
endless  number  of  contractions,  prefixes,  suffixes 
and  the  like.  It  allows  body  to  be  given  the  words 
so  that  they  are  easily  read.  Notwithstanding  this 
fullness  of  outline  it  is  short  enough  so  that  it  can 
be  rapidly  written.  In  fact  there  is  no  other  system 
that  can  be  written  faster.  Speed  is  one  of  the 
main  assets  of  the  system. 

Every  teacher  should  have   a   copy   of   the  new 
book.   A  card  will  bring  full  information.  Write  today. 

GEORGE  T.  CHURCHILL,  Publisher 

Chicago  Heights,  111. 


Be  an  Expert  Accountant 

BE  ONE  OF  THE  FUTURE'S  BIG  MEN 


The  Dean  of  Our  School 

H.  WINFIELD  WRIGHT,  LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A. 

General  Practicioner  and  University  Lecturer  will 
prepare  you  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in  any 
state  and  to  practice  this  new  and  paying  profession. 
There  are  fewer  than  2000  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants in  the  entire  United  States.  Their  incomes 
range  from  $2,000  to  $20,000  per  annum. 


General  Accounting  and  Systematizing 

Cost  Accounting 

Auditing  and  Special  Investigations 

Business  Management 

Business  Law 
Advanced  Bookkeeping 

Tear  out  this  announcement,  write  your  name 
and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail  TODAY.  If 
interested  in  your  future,  vou  will  find  our  response 
SANE,  LOGICAL  AND  CONVINCING. 


Wright  Extension  Scliool  of  Accountancy 

922  Spruce  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


High -Grade  Teachers  Wanted 

"DEFORE  September  1st  the  members  of  this 
Association  will  need  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  new  teachers — good  teachers 
who  can  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements 
of  good  schools. 

Applications  should  be  filed  early  with  full 
history,  salary  expected,  and  small  photograph. 
Inexperienced  applicants  must  furnish  evidence 
of  fitness  to  teach. 

National  Association 

OF    

Accredited   Commercial   Schools 


^fie  Emblem 
<£>n\c\eni  School 


DES  MOINES, 
IOWA 


or 


JAMESTOWN, 
N.  Y. 


5^fie  (§mblem 
t^^fTicienf  School 
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By   D.   E.    Knowles,    Hughes   High   School.    Cincinnati,    O, 


small,  but  paying  business 
school.  Opportunity  for  developement.  Address 
Eastern,  care  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  O. 

FOR    SALE 

VV^  ELL  established  business  college,  exclusive 
-  territory,  A-1  equipment,  sacrifice  price  if 
taken  on  or  before  June  ISth.  Owner  made  good 
money,  prospects  better  than  ever.  Healthy 
climate.  Will  tell  you  my  reasons  for  leaving  when 
you  write.  Good  terms  to  good  school  man.  Life- 
time chance.  Address 
S.  C.  p. ,  care  Buaioess  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio 


■pINE  opening  in  rapidly  growing 
business  college  in  Chicago  suburb 
for  man  with  initiative  to  manage 
and  build  up  commercial  department. 
Salary  or  interest  in  business.  Write 
fully.' 
I.  B.  P. ,  care  Businesa  Educator,  Columbus,  0. 


PENMAN 

Live  wire— experienced  in  commercial 
work  — specialized  in  penmanship.  Open 
for  engagement  in  the  west.  Good  reas- 
ons for  making  change.  Good  references. 

Address: 
WEST,  care  of  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  0. 


OWN  A  GOOD  SCHOOL 

POT?  ^AT  F*  Business  School.  Eastern 
ryji\  ^rt^i^E.  ^j^^  20.000.  40,000  more  to 
draw  from.  No  competition.  Good  reputation. 
Well  advertised.  Established  by  present  man- 
agement. Do  not  answer  this  unless  you  have 
cash  and  really  mean  business.  A  good  invest- 
ment for  a  High  School  teacher.  Sale  to  close 
up  an  estate.  Price  reasonable.  Address  C. 
M.  A.,  care  Business  Educator,  Columbus.  O. 


POl?  Q  A  T  "P  Business  College 
r  V7XV  orLJ^n/  in  Middle  West. 
Splendidly  equipped.  Large  territory 
from  which  to  draw  students.  This  is  a 
high  class  school  and  will  be  sold  only  to 
a  mail  of  capital  and  ability.  Address  X, 
care  of  Business  Educator,   Columbus,    Ohio. 


WANTED   A   MAN. 

A  good  school  in  Central  States  en- 
rolling 600  students  yearly  is  in  need 
of  an  unu.sual  young  man.  Extended 
experience  is  not  required.  College 
graduation  or  at  least  two  years 
college  work  and  graduation  from 
high  grade  private  school  is  required. 

He  -should  be  able  to  teach  Spoken  and 
Written  Language.  Arithmetic.  Penmanship 
and  Bookkeeping.  Position  open  in  June  or 
September. 

Make  application  in  own  writing,  enclosing 
recent  photograph,  and  a  short  article  on 
"The  Place  of  the  Private  School". 

Purpose,  care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  0. 


WANTED 


College 
ell    you  I 
write  N.    O.   W..   care  of   Business    E 


FOT?     ^  A  T  P*    Cheap,  to  a  quick  buyer. 


FOR  SALE  ^/r^i  .'t:',™",' 

school,  splendid  local- 
ity, with  greatchances  for  a  big  attendance  the 
next  school  year.    This  is  our  best  year.      Good 
reasons  for  selling.     If  you  want  a  good  school 
and  have  the  cash  to  invest,  come  on.   A,  B.  C. 
care  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  Public  Schools.  Private  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. Largest  Agency  in  the  West.  FREE 
REGISTRATION   to  Commercial   Graduates. 

:^^K^-r •-~rr-~-2^^^-^:'::zJl,':'::r^^i^^~--~-y"  ~t 

Koc/arMr7£ACH£Rs\ 

/JCf/VCY.  EMPIRE  BLD'G.  Denver.COLO.I 

WF      ARF     TIVT     NFFH     Of  hundreds  of  teach..rs  for  po.-<itions  in  the  we.^t,   and 
VVE^     I\I\.C     li\      rSCCU     operate  in  all  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.    Write 
for  FREE  YEAR  BOOK,  information,  etc. 
WASHINGTON  TEACHER'S  AGENCY,       Elfrida,  Arizona  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

FISK 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY,  Chlcaeo 


Register   Now  For  Spring  and  Fall. 

Roads  to  the  best  positions  and  the  best  teachers  radi- 
ate from  this  center— the  largest  and  best   equipped 
agency  in  the  United  States.     National  in  scope. 
28  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Boston       New  York      Birmingham      Denver      Portland      Berkeley      Los  Angeles 


Thurston   Teachers'  Agency 

Short  Contract.   Guaranteed  Service.   Write  for  our  Free  Booklet— How  to  Apply.   26th  Year 
E.   R.    NICHOLS,    M,ir.  224  S.  Mich.  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HM 


FORASINGLE- FEE  «YOU -JOIN  ALL  OFFICES 


CAGO  NEW  YORK 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.  C> 

U.S.TOOST  Bloo 


BALTIMORE 

MuNsey  BLO'e, 

ATTANOOGA.TENN. 


KANSAS   CITY.  MO. 

NEW  YORK   LIFE  etOfe, 
SPOKANE.  WASH 
Chamber  Of  commerce  bloo 


y\/' /\  IV^T^trr)    An  experienced  teacher  and  salesman 

To  represent  an  established  line  of  commercial  texts 
in  territory  West  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Address, 
Salesman,  care  Business  Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


rw\  '       '       t~c      Ql       \^  1       -f  Your  advancement  as  a 

1  rHinmg  O  C  n  O  O  l  lOr  commercial  teacher  de 
y-^y  •      .a    ,-,-,  .,  pends  upon  the  breadth 

Commercial     leaCherSof    your    preparation 

Make  your  plans  to  at- 
tend the  Rochester  Business  Institute  Summer  School  Training  Classes  in 
subject  matter  and  methods  for  commercial  teachers,  July  second  to  August 
first. 

For  review  work  or  advanced  instruction  in  subject  matter  you  can  enter 
In  April,  May  or  June. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  teachers'  bulletin.     Address 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE      Rochester,  n.  y. 


■■jii.iiujjm.u.B.uijjjwjiaNjiiMi.».mij.iiii.ii.,iJ.iii.i.ii,i.j.j.ij.iiiu.iiiij.iiiiii.ij 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

TpOR  SALE— Completely  equipped  school,  Steno.    who  t 


WANTED  to  purchase  a  commercial 
school.     Must  be  a  good  one. 


FOR     SALE 

A  Business  and  Normal  School  in  a  fine  Western 
City.  No  competition  in  150  miles.  2U0.CKJ0  popu- 
lation in  district.  Low  rent.  Community  very 
prosperous.  Well  established  Day  and  Night 
School.    Small  payment  will  handle.     Address 

B.  &  N. 
Care  Business  Educator,     Columbus,  Ohio 

Commercial  Teacher  Wanted 

Next  year,  we  will  want  two  new  Principals  and 
several  high-j^rade  commercial  teachers,  both 
bookkeeping  and  shorthand.  We  desire  to  get  in 
touch  with  teachers  early  in  the  season  looking 
forward  to  employment  ne.xt  year.  Write  us  at 
the  Executive  Offices  of  Brown's  22  Business  Col- 
leges. Sixth  floor  of  the  Title  Guaranty  Building. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.     PECK  &  READ. 

POSITIONS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Never  was  the  demand  so  great.     We  can  help  you 
secure  a  position  or  a  promotion. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 
Good  ones— money  makers— bargains.     Would  you 

buy  or  sell? 
Write  us  what  you  want,  ask  for  our  free  literature 

Co-operative  Instructor's  Ass'n,   Marlon.  Indiana 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,   NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges  and 
schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools 
and  business  colleges. 

WM.   O.    PRATT,    MANAGER 


Commercial  Teacher  Wanted 

/COMPETENT  commercial  teacher,  young  man, 
^^  wanted  September  1st  by  well-known  private 
school  in  middle  west;  must  be  able  to  properly 
teach  Rowe's  B.  and  A,,  plain  business  writing 
and  arithmetic;  permanent  employment;  wages 
$1200  to  start;  best  of  references  required.  Address 
"Commercial  Teacher"  care  of  Business  Educator. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


You  will  find  a  large  offering  of  col- 
legiate courses  in  Stenography,  Typewrit- 
ing, Accounting,  Methods  of  Teaching  Com- 
mercial Subjects,  Business  English,  Commercial 
Spanish,  Vocational  Psychology,  Vocational 
Guidance,  Industrial  Geography,  etc.,  in  the 

SUMMER  TERM 

University  of 
Pittsburgh 

July  2  to  August  25, 1917 


Education,  Economics. 
Music,  Domestic  Science,  Fine  and  Industrial 
Arts.  Physical  Education.  Clinical  Psychology, 
and  all  Collegiate  Subjects. 

Daily  Lectures  and  Conferences 
by  Famous  Educators. 

For  Bulletin  address 

The  Registrar,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 


. ^.  cial  teachera 

vate  schools  durine  the  year.      Teachers  are  wantKi 
1  qaahfy  for  high  school  positions  and  teach  at  least  these  four 


photograph  and  i 
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THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  Special    Department    for    Teacher,    of 

Established  1885  Ti, U-        ^  •     \  n  ■ 

623    S.  Wabash  Ave..  CHICAGO,  ILUNOIS  renmanship.  Commercial  Branches. 
We.tern  Office:  Spokane,  Washington 


ALSO  SPECIAL  TERMS. 


SEPTEMBER  CALLS  ARE  COMING    FAST 

»«   you  are  a  commercial  teacher  v«^    you  are  a  school  principal  and 

I  r     and  desire  to  get   m   the   front  If"     e.xpect   to  need    a    competent 

line  for  a  better   position  next  *•      teacher,  you  should  get  into  the 


EFFICIENCY  BUREAU 

M,ml,„hif  tr„.    September  call: 


Co^ 
IN 


MSTOC 


^STITUTE 
PLAINFIELD,     N. 


K 


field  early 
EFFICIENCY  BUREAU 

Many  of  the  best  schools  are 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Largest  in  the  West  —  For  the  Entire  West  Only,  and  Alaska 


Home  Office 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


ProKressive— Aggres 


-Your  best  medium  to  secure  a  Western   position.      Write  immediately 
for  Free  Circular. 


143  High  School  Openings  for  September ! ! 

3-9-17.  Within  the  past  fifteen  days  we  have  received  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  personal  calls  for  high  school  com- 
mercial teachers.  College  graduates  are  especially  in  demand. 
Does  it  not  seem  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  serve  you  effect- 
ively ?     Prompt,  personal,  and  efficient  service  is  assured  ! 


CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS' 

BOWLING  GREEN  (INC.  i 


AGENCY 

KENTUCKY 


$93,000 


This  is  written  March  1.  On 
our  books  toda.v  are  calls  for 
teachers  totaling  $93,000. 
They  represent  every  kind  of  school  and  almost  every  part  of  the 
country.  Most  of  them  are  for  September,  altho  the  new  season 
cannot  be  said  to  open  really  before  April  1.  May  we  help  you  as 
we  are  helping  scores  of  others? 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist 

E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Mgr.  PROSPECT  HILL.  BEVERLY,  MASS. 


GOOU 


One  Man!  Two  Women! 


FISCHERS 

SpeoM 


The  president  of  a  great  State 
Normal  writes  that  he  needs  three 
commercial  teachers  for  next 
year— one  man,  (a  good  penman) 
and  two  women.  Salaries  $1000 
to  $1800.  Other  good  openings 
coming  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the 

country.  If  available  for  a  better  position 
we  should  hear  from  you  NOW.  No 
agency  in  ALL  AMERICA  is  prepared  to 
give  you  better  service. 


THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Mgr. 


316-17-18  Nicholas  BIdg.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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Z' 


Skillful   and  att; 


Hughes    High    School, 


The  past  year  has  seen  quite  a  num- 
ber of  persons  develop  into  fine  pen- 
men. One  of  the  fines  is  Mr.  G.  D. 
Griset,  supervisor  of  writing  in  the 
public  schools  of  Houghton,  Mich.  It 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  read  his  let- 
ters because  of  the  excellent  penman- 
ship and  good  English.  The  B.  E. 
readers  can,  no  doubt,  expect  to  see 
some  of  his  work  engraved  and  pub- 
lished soon. 


A  letter  written  in  a  strong,  practi- 
cal hand  has  been  received  from  Miss 
Lila  G.  Harrington,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Owosso,  Michigan,  Public 
Schools.  Enclosed  were  specimens 
from  some  of  her  teachers  who  are 
taking  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  writ- 
ing and  are  securing  excellent  results. 
Miss  Harrington,  after  taking  work  in 
the  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich- 
igan, attended  the  Zanerian  College 
and  specialized  in  penmanship  and 
methods. 


BE 


PROGRESSIVE  by 
PATRONIZING  & 
PROMOTING  THE 


B.E. 


WANTED! 

■pOSITION  as  manager  of  first-class 
-*-  business  college.  Would  consider 
part  ownership  in  a  good  school.  I  am 
a  university  graduate  with  seven  years 
experience  as  principal  of  a  large  high 
school.  Address 
P.  A.   L. ,  care  Boiiness  Educator,  Columbm,  0. 

OPPORTUNITY 

or  situation  wanted  by  versatile  penman 
and  engrossing  artist.  Have  had  excep- 
tional training.  Ten  years  with  my 
uncle,  W.  E.  Dennis.  Three  years  with 
A.  N.  Palmer.  I  have  $2,0(i0  worth  of 
illuminated  specimens. 
HOWARD  E.  MILES,  49  Federal  St. ,  Boston,  Mats. 


A.  E.  Smith,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
in  the  Scranton,  Pa.,  Public  Schools, 
and  brother  of  S.  O.  Smith,  teacher  in 
the  Commercial  High  School  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  is  securing  fine  re- 
sults from  his  pupils  in  the  grades. 
Fifty-six  recently  won  certificates  of 
Proficiency  in  Penmanship.  The 
Smith  boys  are  up-to-date  teachers 
and  skillful  penmen. 


A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Cad- 
man,  Principal  of  the  Windsor,  Ont., 
Business  College,  contained  the  sad 
information  that  his  son  and  partner, 
Mr.  \'.  E.  Cadman,  died  December 
28th  last  of  pneumonia  in  a  hospital 
in  France.  The  immediate  cause  was 
pneumonia  which  was  the  result  of 
depleted  vitality  from  exceptional 
service  at  the  front.  He  was  a  favor- 
ite with  officers,  men  and  nurses,  and 
achieved  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
man  of  ability  and  the  broadest  sym- 
pathy. He  was  many-sided  in  his  tal- 
ents and  sympathies. 


ill  be  m 
supply. 


iclure  of  the  Summer  School  uf  the  Bowling  Green  Buiincss  CuUege,  Bowling  Green,  Ky..  which  Institution  has^  just 
dorsement  of  a  second  appointment  as  the  National  Official  Training  School  for  commercial  teachers.  Its  free  htera- 
liled  to  any  who  desire  it.     The  school  is  now  receiving  four  to  seven  times 


many  calls  for  its  finished  product 
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ZANERIAN  FINE  WRITER  PEN 


'T'HIS  pen  is  the  best  made  for  fine  penmanship  such 
■*-  as  ornamental  writing,  roundhand,  flourishing 
and  all  other  styles  of  writing  containing  delicate, 
graceful,  light  lines  and  bold,  dashy  shades.  The  finest 
penmen  use  it  and  recommend  it.  One  gross  $1.00, 
one-fourth  gross  25c,  one  dozen  12c. 


OTHER  ZANERIAN  PENS 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen 

Good  for  unshaded  business  writing, 
or  shaded  ornamental  writing. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen 

A  fairly  course,  but  smooth  business 
pen. 

Zanerian  Medial  Pen 

Medium  pointed  business  writer. 

Zanerian  Standard  Pen 

Smooth  medium  point. 

Zanerian  Falcon  Pen 

Fairly  fine  pointed  business  writer. 

All  of  these  five  pens  are  good  for  business  or 
school  purposes.  One  gross  75c,  one-fourth  gross  25c, 
one  dozen  10c.     Special  prices  in  quantities. 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

Penmanship  Specialists  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


University  Courses  in 

Gregg  Shorthand 

SUMMER  SESSION 

The  following  institutions  have  announced  courses  in   Gregg 
Shorthand  during  their  Summer  Sessions: 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  New  York  City 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA Berkeley,  Cal. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  New  York  City 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH Pitt.burgh,  Pa. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA UniverMty,  Va. 

VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY Valparaiso,  lod. 

NEW  MEXICO  UNIVERSITY ..U.Vega.,  N.  M. 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE         Boston,  Ma... 

ADELPHI  COLLEGE Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NORMAL  UNIVERSITY Normal,  III. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  Whitewater,  Wis. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE      Roches.ter.  N.  Y. 
BAY  PATH  INSTITUTE  Springfield,  Ma... 

BOWLING  GREEN  BUS.  UNIVERSITY,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
GEM  CITY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  Quincy,  IIL 

Teachers  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  giving  instruction  in 
Gregg:  Shorthand  should  write  to  the  college  in  which  you  are  interested 
for  bulletin  and  rates. 

THE    GREGG    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHIC.'iGO  S.\N  FRANCISCO 


A  list  of  eight}'  subscriptions  was 
recently  received  from  R.  M.  Conner, 
Coniniercial  Teacher  in  the  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  High  School.  We  also 
had  the  pleasure  of  granting  certifi- 
cates to  a  number  of  his  pupils.  Mr. 
Conner  writes  a  strong  business 
hand,  and  is  securing  results  which 
are  worth  while. 

"You  are  (he  Leading  Penman  ot  Porlo  Rico" 


Mr.  H.  E.  Perrin,  Sunnyside,  Wn., 
is  a  penman  of  much  more  than  aver- 
age ability,  as  shown  by  a  set  of  capi- 
tals recently  received.  He  has  been 
a  friend  of  the  B.  E.  for  many  years 
and  has  sent  some  fine  work  from 
time  to  time. 

CARDS FOR    CARD    WRITERS 

Blank.  Comic.  Bird  and  Lodge.  6  New  Penflourished 
Post  Cards  10  cts.  100  printed  name  cards  and  leatherette 
ca3e  50  cts.  Agents  wanted  for  printed  name  cards. 
Card  writers'  manual  and  sample  cards  i  cts.  W.  McBEE 
3  Hawthorne  Ave..  West  View  Borough.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


We  hereb}'  acknowledge  receipt  of 
specimens  of  business  and  ornamen- 
tal writing  and  written  cards  from 
Miss  Julian  B.  Ray,  Stilesville.  Ind., 
Leslie  E.  Jones,  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  and 
R.   M.   Elmore.   Darlington,   Ind. 

CARD  WRITING 

FOR  25c  I  WILL  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  on  15  best 
bristol  cards,  and  with  each  order  will  give  free  a 
a  beautiful  identification  card-case.  Satisfaction  euar- 
anteed  or  money  refunded.  JOHN  J.  CONWAY. 
125  Putnam  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N    Y. 


of  artistic  cards  from  this  Uncle  Sam's  little  island. 


DO  YOU  WRITE  - --.^^^^ 
WELL  ENOUGH  "B'usfnl'fs 

House?  If  not  then  let  me  add  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  your  earning  capacity  at  a  trifling 
cost  to  you.  /  Give  Lessons  by  Mat/atatrifling 
expense.    Send  for  Circular. 

0.  B.  JONES  R.  3,  PADUCAH,  KY. 


IF  YOU  HAVE 


Diplomas  to  Fill 

or  Engrossing  to  do.  write  SCHMIDT 
for  prices.  Send  25c  for  Fifteen  Cards 
and  other  specimens.     Address 

W.  A.  SCHMIDT,  Rocky  Mount, N.  C. 


A  SOUVENIR  OF  ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 

An  oblique  penholder  made  by  hand  of  red  cedar  that  came  off  of  Lincoln's  old 

home  in  Kentucky.    It  is  perfectly  and  scientifically  adjusted;  has  the  long  stem 

and  small  round  grasp;  length,  9  inches.    Sample  by  mail  35c,  six  for  $1.50. 

E.  F.  RICHARDSON,  Buffalo,  Kentucky 


Dakin,   Syracuse,   N.   Y.,  who, 
>t  skillful   ornamental  penmen. 
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SUMMER  UNIVERSITY  COURSES 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

All  courses  count  toward  the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics,  recog- 
nized everywhere  as  the  best  degree  for  commercial  teachers.  Liberal  credit 
granted  for  work  completed  in  other  accredited  institutions.  Specialized 
training  for  teaching  commercial  subjects  in  high  schools,  junior  high 
schools  and  commercial  colleges.  Department  occupies  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  floor  of  a  modern  office  building  in  the  heart  of  the  financial  district  of 
of  Pittsburgh,  the  greatest  industrial  center  of  the  world.  Near  all  cars  and 
stations.  Best  facilities  and  instruction  obtainable.  Many  subjects.  Six 
weeks  term  beginning  July  9th.     Details  on  request. 

School   of  Accounts,  Finance  and   Commerce  of  Duquesne   University 

VV.  H.  WALKER,  LL.  D.,  Dean  323  Fourth  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


F.  B.  Bryant,  Supt.  of  Kent,  Ohio, 
Public  Schools,  is  giving  one  Zaner 
Method  Penholder  to  each  pu- 
pil who  uses  a  free  arm  movement. 
This  is  a  good  way  to  stimulate 
greater  effort  in  writing.  Supt.  Bryant 
is  securing  good  results  this  year,  but 
hopes  to  do  still  better  next  year. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Rice,  principal  of  the  Com- 
lercial   and   Pen   Art   departments   of 


the  Chillicothe.  Mo..  Business  College, 
is  developing  some  very  good  business 
writers.  A  number  of  his  students 
won  B.  E.  certificates.  One  young 
lady.  Miss  Allen,  is  working  for  our 
Professional  Certificate. 


from  time  to  time.  His  letters  are 
always  well  written  in  a  strong  busi- 
ness  hand. 


Tames  D.  Todd,  teacher  of  penman- 
ship in  the  Western  High  School,  Salt 
Lake   City,  Utah,  sends   the   Business 

Educator  a  great  many  subscriptions 


Mr.  T.  S.  Banta  writes:  "This  year 
I  am  teaching  the  fifth  grade  and 
supervising  writing  in  the  grades  of 
the  Linden,  Indiana,  consolidated 
school.  The  inspiring  work  I  received 
in  the  Zanerian  has  helped  me  greatly 
as  has  also  the  work  in  the  Business 
Educator." 


I  will  mail  you  zinc  etching  of  one  of  the  finest 
sets  of  ornamental  capitals  ever  sent  out  by  any  pen- 
man. They  are  large  size,  with  border,  on  heavy, 
first  class  paper,  10;.  by  14  inches  and  suitable  for 
framing.  Price  20c  each  with  20",,  discount  on  lots 
of  one  half  dozen  or  more. 

A  smaller  size  of  the  same  caps  on  same  paper,  8i 
by  11,  at  10c  straight.  Your  money  back  without 
question  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied.  Every 
young  penman  especially  should  have  this  set  for 
study  and  comparison. 


Sunnyside,  Wash. 


Free  to  Business  Educators 

A  Copy    pi^C'T' A  (^pr    f^'^eeto 


of 


You 


T^O  you  want  to  be  able  to  teach  your  students  the 
*^  Newest,  Sanest,  Most  Resultful  methods  of  let- 
ter writing?  Do  you  want  them  to  know  how  to 
write  letters  that  land  orders,  build  business,  that 
give  them  a  better  salary  at  the  very  start?  Do  you 
want  them  to  go  out  into  the  commercial  world  bet- 
ter equipped  in  business  letter  SENSE,  so  that  you 
gain  the  larger  credit? 

Do  you  want  them  to  benefit  by  the  teachmgs  of  the  most 
successful  business  letter  experts,  correspondence  chiefs  in  giant 
industries,  world-famed  advertising  authorities? 

Do  you  want  them  to  know  how  to  compile  mailing  lists,  how 
to  write  folders,  advertising  leaflets,  booklets  and  the  like? 


Do  you  ■ 
ings.  your  o 


.nt  to  know  how  to  make   your   oi 
1  advertising  efforts  more  effectiv 


atalogs.  mail- 


Then  send  for  your  FREE  copy  of  POSTAGE,  the  magazine 
of  business  correspondence  and  direct  mail  advertising.  It  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  mall'advertising  department  of  the  Associated 
Ad-CIubs  and  is  a  beautifully  printed  magazine  with  large  9  x  12 
inch  pages,  carrying  many  handsome  illustrations  of  successful 
mailings.  Edited  by  Louis  Victor  Eytinge.  aided  by  a  staff  of 
noted  business  experts.  Every  issue  contains  at  least  three 
articles  on  business  correspondence  written  by  wonder-working 
word-wizards.  Three  Dollars  a  year  is  all  it  costs,  but  a  copy  will 
be  sent  you  on  request. 

Write  on  your  Letterhead. 


Postage    Publishing  Association, 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts 
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Miss   Ebert   is  one   of  the 
of  the  profession. 


L.  MADARASZ 

used  NONESUCH  INK  for  writing  many  of  his 
Scrapbook  specimens.  If  you  are  not  using  None- 
such or  Satin  Glois  ink  you  are  missing  a  great 
pleasure.  A  large  4oz.  bottle  of  either  kind  sent 
for  50  eta  ,  postpaid. 

A  beautiful  Scrapbook  specimen,  in  colors,  sent  free 
with  a  dollar  order  for  ink.  Send  stamp  for  sample  cards 
executed  with  my  different  inks. 

A.  W.  DAKIN,  604  W.  Colvin  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

LEARN 

-TO 

WRITE 

a  smooth  rapid  Business  Hand  or  a  Superb  Ornamental 
Style  at  home  during  spare  time.  Fresh-from-the-pen 
copits.  Up-to-date  styles.  Typewritten 
Personal    criticisms  i  -   -    .       - 

Enclose  stamp  for  wi 
Ink.  lOc.     1  Bottle  Be 


A.  L.  HiCKMAN.  Engrosser, 


Send  for  Free  Booklet, 
tten  card.  1  Bottle  Glossy  Bla.-k 
t  White  Ink  15c.  postpaid. 

StUNt,  KtNS. 


5<N. 


^@^ 


home  during  sp 

free  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
man." It  contains  specimens  and  tells 
how  others  mastered  penmanship  bymy 
method.  Your  name  will  be  eleprently 
written  on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp. 


F.  W.  TAMBLYN,  406  Meyar  BIdg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


■   OFFERS    YOU    BIG    FUTURE 

Accountancy 


STUDY 

30    DAYS 


orrespondtiMLE    ^    __ 
Accountancy    and    F    mw    F    F 


Business     Admi 

may  study  thirty  days  free, 
free  trial  you  may  decide  whethi 


pared  by  leading  u/iiversity  men  (Harvard.  Yal*.. 
Colombia.  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Pittsburgh  and 
i).    business  men  and   prat 


-Profitable   Profession 


COMSTOCK  INSTITUTE,  PLAINFIELD.  N.J. 


Students  SCardwriters 

My  new  BOOKFORM  CARD  CASE  is  proving 
a  winner  wherever  tried.  You  should  start  using 
it  at  once.  Send  30  cents  for  samples,  full  par- 
ticulars and  wholesale  prices. 

W.  H.  DUKE, 

1415  7th  Street  Altoona.  Pa. 


Wanted!  Goniniercial  Teachers 

AT  ONCE! 

To  read  a  "Treatise  on  Civil  Service  Prepara- 
tion." It  will  enable  you  to  do  either  one  of  two 
things:  (1)  Secure  a  high  grade  Government 
Position  paying  a  salary  of  from  $1200  to  $3000  a 
year  with  30  days  vacation  and  30  days  sick  leave. 
(2)  Successfully  coach  your  students  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  pass  Civil  Service  examinations  for 
clerks,  stenographers,  typists,  bookkeepers,  etc.. 
and  thereby  make  you  a  more  valuable  teacher. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  this  new  year  to  better 
your  condition?  If  you  want  to  increase  your 
salary  and  prestige,  cut  out  this  ad.  and  check 
either  the  figure  1  or  2  and  send  it  to  me  with  your 
address  and  I  will  tell  you  about  my  special  prop- 
sition  to  teachers.     Act  at  once. 

J.    F.   SHERWOOD,  PRIN. 

1210   CRESCENT  AVE.  FT.  WAYNE    IND. 


Universal  Shorthand 

By  BANNELL  SAWYER,  B.  C.  L. 

A  scientific,  simple.  legible  system  of  brief-writ- 
ing. Capable  of  the  highest  speed  and  the  great- 
est legibility.  It  is  the  easiest  to  learn,  the  most 
legible  and  the  equal  of  any  in  speed.  Full  illus- 
trative circulars  sent  free.  Full  course  by  mail. 
$5.50  net.    The  same  to  teachers.  $4  net.    .\ddress. 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE,  15  O'Connor  St.. Ottawa, Canada 


ENGROSSING,  ILLUMINATING 

Resolutions,  testimonials,  etc.  engrossed  in 
album  form  or  for  framing.  Script  prepared 
for  bookkeeping  tests  at  a  reasonable  charge. 
Scrapbook  specimens.  Circular  and  sample  of 
penmanship  for  ten  cents. 

R.  W.  JOHNSON, 

1027  Bellevue  Ave.         Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


'?8r  I^students 


C.H  LOCKWOOD.Edifor.Dtpl.aiS.KabmaaM.Mich.: 


The  COSTELLO  COURSE 


In  Engrossing  by  Correspondence 
Is  no  longer  an   experiment, 

but    an     unqualified     success. 

Send  postal  card  for  particulars 
P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser  and   Illuminator 

Odd  Fellows  Hall  BIdg..  SCRANTON.  PA. 


E  A  BANKER 

Prepare  by  mail  for  this  high  profesBion.  in  which  there  are  great 
opportunitie..  six  months' lerm.  Diploma  a»  arded.  Sendforlree 
booli,     "How  to  Become  a  Baniter'^  EDGAR  G.  ADCORN.  Pres. 

AMERICAN  S(  HOOL  OF  BANKING 
429  East  State  Street.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


HALLOS   PERFECTED   SHORTHAND 

A  Nonfragmentary,  Light-line,  Connective-vowel  Phonography.  No 
detached  H,  W,  A,  E,  or  I.  No  detached  PAST  TENSE,  TED,  or  DED. 
No  detached  PREFIXES,  no  arbitrary  detached  SUFFIXES.  Those  anti- 
quated, fragmentary  impediments  to  swift  and  legible  writing  are  super- 
seded by  modern,  scientific  expedients.  As  a  logical  sequence,  it  is  20",! 
easier  to  teach,  20%  easier  to  learn,  and  25%  faster  to  write  than  other  sys- 
tem of  shorthand  now  published.      A  free  descriptive  circular  upon  request. 

HALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,       Fall  River,  Mass. 


ARTISTIC  ALPHABETS 

BY  C.   C.  CANAN 

VnilR  I  A^T  fHANPF  to  get  a  copy  of  this  book.  Nearly  all  pen- 
I  KJVIX  L,i\J  I  V^flAllV^L  ^g„  ^re  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  skill 
and  ability  of  the  late  C.  C.  Canan.  His  work  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
thousands,  for  it  contained  grace  and  beauty  which  are  found  in  the  work  of 
but  few  penmen. 

Gems  of  Penmanship,  one  of  his  best  books  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  being 
out  of  print.     Many  who  desire  this  book  cannot  purchase  it  at  any  price. 

Now,  we  have  only  a  few  dozen  copies  of  his  book,  Artistic  Alphabets, 
left.  This  book  contains  a  collection  of  beautiful,  inspiring  alphabets  and 
specimens  which  any  penman  cannot  afford  to  miss.  Better  order  now  before 
it  is  too  late.     Price  50c  while  theif  last. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY, 

Penmanship  Stationers  Columbus,  Ohio 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland^  Me. 


Albums  are  often  preferred  to 
framed  designs,  especially  for  memor- 
ial resolutions,  and  we 
give  herewith  a  de- 
sign for  title  or  first 
page,  which  is  full  of 
ideas  for  students  in 
decorative  drawing. 

Size    of   an    average 
album    is    about    7x10. 
Leather     covers     cost 
from     .$.S.50     upwards. 
Sheepskin  can  also  be 
used  for  covers  tied  with  narrow  rib- 
bon.    Cut  paper  so  each  sheet  folded 
will  make  four  pages. 

Whatman's  paper  is  best 
The  Outfit  for   albums   as   cardboards 

will  not  fold  without 
breaking.  Red  sable  brushes,  Nos. 
5  and  7,  and  some  smaller  sizes,  will 
be  found  very  useful  for  the  more 
delicate  touches.  Vermilion,  Payne's 
gray,  Prussian  blue,  Crimson  Lake. 
Orange,  Chinese  white  and  a  pan  of 
water  color  gold.  A  water  color  box 
can  be  obtained  at  prices  ranging 
from  one  dollar  upwards. 

First  make  a  rough  sketch  of  de- 
sign, aiming  only  for  general  effect 
and  balance  of  the  design.  Next  fol- 
low wHth  a  detail  drawing,  giving 
critical  attention  to  initials  "T,"  "A" 
and  "R,"  and  scroll  work.  The  scroll 
work  will  demand  much  study  before 
a  pleasing,  graceful  style  can  be  mas- 
tered. Aim  for  bold,  graceful  curves, 
and  proper  arrangement  of  masses. 
Use  a  4-H  hard  pencil  on  your  detail 
drawing. 

^lix  Prussian  blue. 
Illuminating  P  a  y  n  e's  gray  and 
Chinese  white  with 
considerable  body  and  of  sufficient 
quantity  to  complete  the  principle 
washes.  The  light  tones  were  ob- 
tained by  thin  washes  of  the  same 
color.  ^\'ash  in  border  using  a  thin 
wash  of  gray,  aiming  for  evenness  in 
the  tone.  Carry  this  wash  over 
scroll  work  leaving  panel  for  initial 
"T."  After  this  wash  is  thoroughly 
dry,  add  the  background  which  must 
be  uniform  in  tone.  Note  carefully 
the  treatment  of  light  and  shade  in 
scroll  work.  .Aim  to  combine  deli- 
cacy and  strength  in  these  washes. 
A  delicate  hue  was  obtained  by  a  few 
touches  of  Crimson  Lake  and  Chi- 
nese white.  Be  sure  to  use  a  gen- 
erous quantity  of  white  in  all  washes, 
as  proper  tone  quality  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  transparent  color. 

Initials  "T"  and  "A"  in  shades  of 
red,  with  gold  background.  "R"  in 
shades  of  gray  oh  gold  ground,  and 
"J"  in  red.  Use  Vermilion,  Crimson 
Lake  and  White  for  red.  When 
color    becomes    thoroughly    dry    out- 


line initials  and  scroll  work  with  a 
Xo.  5  Soennecken  pen  and  water- 
proof ink,  to  give  your  color  work 
strength  and  character. 

L"se  care  in  outlining  not  to  lose 
the  fullness  in  curves.  Your  scroll 
work  will  be  a  failure  unless  the 
curves  are  bold  and  symmetrical. 
Note  carefullv  the  relative  size  of  the 
lettering  and  aim  for  regular  size 
and  spacing.  The  dots  were  added 
last  with  Chinese  white  in  a  common 
pen. 

L'nderscore  Unes  with  red,  and  add 
little  touches  here  and  there  accord- 
ing to  your  best  taste  and  judgment. 
-Always  be  sure,  however,  that  these 
little  touches  enhance  the  artistic 
effect  of  your  work. 

The  other  pages  of  the  album  may 
be  similar  in  design  but  less  elabo- 
rate. Illuminated  work  commands 
the  highest  prices  in  the  large  cities. 

Give  this  lesson  your  best  atten- 
tion  and  let  us  see  the  result. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  AH  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers   to  determine  its  value. 

Stenographic     Civil     Service     Tests. 

By  Albert  C.  Graw,  732-B,  Schiller 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.  Paper  cover 
44  pages;  75c  per  part. 

The  volumes  are  prepared  to  ac- 
quaint stenographers  with  the  tests 
given  bv  cities,  counties,  states,  and 
national  government  according  to 
civil  service   requirements. 

Part  I  is  for  stenographers  and 
contains  no  shorthand,  but  gives  ac- 
tual examinations,  including  Spelling, 
Typewriting,  etc. 

Part    II    gives    in    Pitmanic    Short- 
hand   the   dictated    matter   in    Part   I; 
also    Method    of    Study   and    How   to  , 
Prepare  for  Civil  Service  tests. 
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The  helpful  hints  and  practical 
suggestions  are  of  value,  not  only 
for  persons  qualitVing  for  civil  serv- 
ice, but  of  value  as  well  to  teachers 
and   individual  use. 

Retail  Accounting  and  Store  Manage- 
ment. By  J.  C.  Walker.  South- 
\Vestern  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
O.     Cloth,  91  pages,  illustrated. 

The  author  is  well  and  widely 
known  to  the  commercial  teaching 
fraternity.  As  implied  in  the  title,  the 
volume  is  a  text  on  retail  store  man- 
agement as  well  as  on  retail  store  ac- 
counting. The  book  treats  many  sub- 
jects interestingly  rather  than  ex- 
haustingly. 

Mechanical  Aids,  Cost  of  Doing 
Business,  Store  Leaks  or  Losses, 
Store  Service,  Advertising,  Training 
Sales  Help,  Stock  Turnovers,  are 
some  of  the  chapter  headings  which 
suggest  the  contents  of  the  book. 


The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of 
Reading.  Bv  Edmund  Burke  Huey, 
A.  M..  Ph.  D.  The  MacMillan  Com- 
pany. New  York.  Cloth  bound.  469 
pages.     Price,  $1.10. 

The  volume  is  of  special  value  to 
teachers,  containing  as  it  does,  much 
information  upon  the  methods,  me- 
chanics, and  history  of  reading. 

Part  One  deals  with  the  psychology 
of  reading — the  perception,  interpreta- 
tion, and  rate  of  reading. 

Part   Two   discusses   the   historv   of 


reading  and  of  reading  methods  and 
texts,  and  the  evolution  of  the  printed 
page. 

Part  Three  is  dedicated  to  the  peda- 
gogy of  reading  in  which  present  day 
methods  and  texts  in  elementary  read- 
ing are  presented  and  discussed. 

Part  Four  is  devoted  to  the  hygiene 
of  reading — fatigue,  typography,  and 
elimination  of  waste  in   reading. 

The  introduction  is  dated  1907  and 
the  copyright  1916,  indicating  that  it 
was  not  published  when  written  and 
as  a  consequence  some  of  the  latest 
methods  are  not  indicated  therein. 


Food  Fundamentals.  By  E.  H.  Bean, 
D.  I  I.  Published  by  the  author, 
Columbus,  O.  Cloth,  19.5  pages. 
Price  $1.35. 

The  volume  is  one  that  is  intended 
for  the  general  public  and  not  alone 
for  physicians.  It  discusses  Germs. 
Overeating,  Appetite,  Foods,  Com- 
binations, Mental  .Attitude,  Etc., 
Etc.,  in  a  very  frank,  commonsense 
manner.  It  assails  many  old-time 
traditions  and  sets  one  to  thinking — 
a  wholesome  thing  in  itself.  And  in 
these  days  of  high  cost  of  living,  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  thought  to  what 
one  shall  eat  as  well  as  wear. 

In  the  early  nineties  Dr.  Bean  was 
a  penman  and  commercial  teacher — 
and  a  good  one,  too — who,  because 
of  failing  health,  took  a  course  in 
Osteopathy,  which  he  has  followed 
successfullv.      But    he    is    not    a    one- 


school  phj'sician  which  accounts  for 
this  book  on  foods  instead  of 
"bones."  We  commend  the  spirit 
and  most  of  the  contents  of  the  book 
— the  rest  we  don't  pretend  to  know 
or  understand  well  enough  to  com- 
mend or  condemn. 


Winning  Declamations  —  How  to 
Speak  Them,  by  Edwin  DuBois 
Shurer.  Lloyd  Adams  Noble,  Pub- 
lisher, 31  W.  15th  St.,  New  York 
City.  Cloth,  303  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

This  book  contains  declamations 
from  three  to  live  minutes  in  length 
which  the  editor,  as  a  teacher  of  pub- 
lic speaking,  has  been  collecting  and 
testing  for  a  number  of  years.  Prac- 
tically every  selection  in  this  volume 
has  been  successfully  tried  out  in 
class  work  and  in  public  contests, 
hence  the  title  of  "Winning  Decla- 
mations "  Some  specific  suggestions 
as  to  the  interpretation  and  delivery 
precede  each  selection. 

There  is  an  introductory  treatise 
on  delivery  covering  the  essential 
matters  pertaining  to  the  technique 
of  oral  expression  and  public  speak- 
ing. For  teachers  desiring  a  mini- 
mum of  theorj-  and  maximum  of 
practice,  this  book  is  well  adapted  for 
use,  not  alone  as  a  reference  book 
for  selections,  but  also  as  a  text-book 
for  a  beginners'  class  in  speaking,  or 
as  an  advanced  reading-book  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades. 


Practical  Books  for  Practical  Schools 

The  word  "PRACTICAL"  as  applied  to  a  text-book  has  a  meaning  all  its  own.  It 
means  not  only  that  the  subjects  treated  are  practical  subjects,  that  is,  subjects  that  are  put 
into  practice  in  the  affairs  of  everday  business  life,  but  it  also  means  that  the  teaching  quality 
of  the  book  is  set  forth  in  accordance  with  the  logical  principles  of  imparting  instruction.  It 
means  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  pedagogy  to  subjects  which  are  themselves 
of  a  practical  nature. 

Of  course,  the  correct  theory  of  teaching  must  underlie  the  correct  practice  of  teaching, 
and  so  too.  the  correct  theory  of  business  practice.  Therefore,  a  text-book,  to  be  perfect 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  must  be  founded  on  correct  theory,  both  as  to  the  teaching  and 
the  thing  taught. 

However,  to  emphasize  the  practical  qualities  of  a  text-book  the  instruction  and 
explanation  of  practical  processes  should  be  so  worded  that  the  student  learns  the  theory  almost 
unconsciously.  The  theory  is  implied  in  the  explanation  of  the  practice.  Such  books  appeal 
to  the  normal  mind  and  hold  the  interest  and  attention.  All  of  our  books  have  these  prac- 
tical qualities  to  the  highest  possible  degree.  Get  our  catalogue  and  some  of  our  books  for 
examination.  You  will  recognize  these  qualities  in  them  at  once.  We  make  it  easy  for  you 
to  adopt  our  books.     The  change  can  be  made  without  a  jar.    Catalogue  free. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

1739  Euclid  Ave.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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SPECIMENS 


1  Doz.  Cards  (all  different) 

Ornate  Letter 

1  set  Ornate  Capitals 

1    "'         "         Combination 

1  Business  Letter 

1  set  Business  Caps  . 
1  Blanchard  Flourish 
Scrap  Book  Specimen 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


The  American  Penman 

The  reading  Magazine  Devoted  to 
Cor.imercial  Education  and  Pen- 
mansliip.      Beautifully    Illustrated. 

Contains  graH-'d  lessons  in  busi- 
ness writing,  engrossing,  ornamental 
writing  and  text  lettering;  Articles 
on  Business  Engl.sh,  Commercial 
Law,  Accounting.  Xatural  Laws  of 
Business.  .School  News.  Personal 
News,    Educational    Business    News. 

Subscription  Pr-ce.  $1  per  Year. 

Samp'e  Copy,  ICc. 

Club   Kates    Given   on   Application. 

Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch 
Fob  given  Free  with  single  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.00  per  year. 

The  American  Penman  ^ojrvingPiace 


Ne 


York 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNALINK-ENGROSSINGINK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 

The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  orfountain 
pens  (2oz.  bottle  by  mail  2iic.) 
The    Engrossing    Ink   is  for 

riting,     engrossing. 

bottle  by  mail  30c.) 
black  from  the  pen 


Best  Quality  at  Lowest  Prices 

Catalog  and  full-sized  samples 
sent  on  request. 

ART  ENGROSSING 

Instruction   in    Designing,     Engrossing 

and  Illuminating,    Drawing 

and  Painting. 


n   S.    O.    Smith.    High   School   of   Co 
ngfield,   Mass. 


GET  YOUR   SHARE  OF   THE   SALARIES   PAID 
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FOR  GOOD  PENMANSHIP 


A  complete  diploma  course  in  rapid,  tireless,  business  writing  fromtCourtneys 
Detroit  School  of  Penmanship  by  Correspondence  will  fit  you  for  a  better 
position  and  a  better  salary.  You  can  complete  it  at  home  in  spare  time  and  at 
a  small  cost.  Hundreds  of  students  in  goodpositions.  If  you  are  satisfied  with 
ting,  your  present  position  and  salary,  don't  write  for  my  FREE,  illustrated  Journal. 
FRANCIS  B.  COURTNEY,  Box  G-492,  Detroit,  Michigan 


A  PROFITABLE   VACATION 

!  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.    It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID  CLL.\N-CUT  LE' 

MANY  STUDENTS  ARE  ENABLED  TO  CONTINUE  THEIR  STU „ 

COMPENSATION   RECEIVED  BY    LETTERING   PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHOW  CARDS.  FuR  THE  SMALLER 

MERCHANr.  nUTSIIiE  OF  SCHOOL  HOCK.';      I  Ta.ti.al  littering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Pens. 

':  ,,,l,,r«  nf  I.vttermi!  Ink,  eampl,  SI1..W  r»ril  iji  .■,,lors,  instructions,  fiaures  and  alphabets.     Prepaid,  $1.00. 

PBACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS.  100  PAGES  8x11  containing 
122  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets,  finished 
Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc  ,  also  large  list  of  crisp 
business    Advertising    Phrases  — a    complete    in- 
structor for  the  Marking  and  Shadng  Pen.     Prepaid.  $1.00. 
atalofu.  ir,.      Alius,.  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO..  Depl.  F.,  PONTIAC,  MICB..  U.  S.  A. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE 

in  getting  position  and  muscular  movement  in  your  writing?  If  so,  use  the 
Myograph  for  pen  and  ink  work  and  Adjuster  for  pencil.  They  positively 
prevent  finger-motion  and  wrong  position.  Myograph  20c,  Adjuster  lOc 
postpaid  or  both  for  25c.  A  Pencil  Economizer  free  with  order.  Send 
stamps  The  demonstration  by  little  6-year-old  Lucynda  Miller 'the  writ- 
ing marvel  I  at  the  recent  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  meeting  con- 
vinced all  who  saw  the  exhibition  that  our  claime  are  not  exaggerated. 
Try  them  in  your  classes.  Address 
1024  N.  ROBEY  ST.  C.    A-    FAUST  CHICAGO.    ILL. 


Speed    Pens   for   Show   Card   Writers 

—  made  with  the  same  care  and  precision  which  has  char- 
acterized Esterbrook  products   for  over  half  a  century. 

pens  overcome  the  disadvantages  e 
mediums.     '1  hey   produce   sharp,    uniform   lii 
frequent  dipping. 


!!i£?!!!L^  HOWARDS.  BROWN  ^ii^^ 

Rockland,  Maine 


h  type  one  dozen  i 
;  a  Qozen.  $3.60  a  gross, 
e  of  these  pens. 


a  box,  any  size,  or  can  be  had  one  dozen 
Let  us  send  you  a  valuable  booklet  on 


ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

50-70  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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DESIGNERS -ILLVSTRflTORS 
0LUMBU5.  Ohio 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY   PEN,   No.  1 


—     O     CIILOTT'S 

.„,^|,(.J,.=^T.X..,„^ 


mm. 


VICTORIA  PEN,   NO.  303 


DOUBLE   ELASTIC  PEN,   No.  604  E.  F. 


Gillolt's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  Gillolt's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


Engrossers  in  Demand! 

Prepare  as  an  Engrosser 

DURING  the  past  few  months  probably  more  positions  for  penmen  in  engrossing  houses  and  insurance 
companies  have  been  open  than  ever  before— and  it  is  difficult  to  find  penmen  qualified  for  the  places. 
Young  men  and  women  are  wanted  who  can  write  roundhand  or  engrosser's  script  and  do  plain  lettering, 
such  as  Old  English  Text  and  a  few  other  simple  alphabets. 

One  man  wires  that  he  is  in  immediate  and  urgent  need  of  a  good  penman  who   is  ac- 
curate and  rapid  at  engrossing  script. 

Another  writes  that  he  is  looking  for  a  young  man  who  can  work  into  the  business 
and  be  helpful  in  other  ways  besides  engrossing.     Must  be  good  in  lettering  and  script. 

Another  desires  a  young  man  good  in  Engravers'  Script,  and  Old  English. 

One  man  desires  a  good  all-round  penman  whom  he  could  consider  as  a  partner. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  positions  open.     Nearly  all  desire  someone  who  can  do  one  or  two  things  well. 

Why  not  consider  preparing  yourself  for  work  of  this  kind.  It  is  pleasant  and  the  salaries  are  good.  You  do 
not  need  to  be  a  finished  engrosser  to  secure  a  good  position;  all  you  need  is  a  good  foundation.  Any  one  who 
is  willing  to  work  and  takes  an  interest  in  penmanship  can  learn  the  work  under  the  proper  instruction. 

For  years  the  Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  giving  a  very  thorough  and  up-to-date  course  in 
this  work.  Their  students  are  in  demand  and  a  great  number  of  them  are  located  before  they  have  completed 
the  entire  course.     Many  of  the  leading  engrossers  received  their  training  and  start  in  this  institution. 

What  are  you  going  to  do,  plod  along  blindly  by  yourself,  or  prepare  under  skilled  teachers  and  experienced 
penmen  who  can  also  assist  you  in  securing  a  position?     Write  for  a  catalog  today. 

Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,  Columbus,  O. 
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The  Teacher  Who  Has  Vision 

sees  much  more  in  his  daily  instruction  than  the  passing  by  his  pupils  of  an  allotted  number 
of  subjects  in  a  given  time.  He  sees  his  boys  and  girls  years  hence  putting  into  practice 
what  he  is  teaching. 

It  Is  the  Teacher  Who  Has  IMAGINATION 

that  realizes  the  real  importance  of  the  right  text  matter.  He  is  the  one  who  is  the  most 
intelligent  judge  of  a  good  text,  and  he  is  the  one  who  is  willing  to  give  the  time  necessary 
to  exercise  that  judgment  in  selecting  the  best  texts. 

Those  teachers  who  are  teaching  bookkeeping  and  accountancy  as  it  should  be 
taught  want  a  text  that  is  modern,  that  exemplifies  the  best  methods  and  ways  of  doing 
things  in  recording  and  analyzing  any  business  transactions  that  are  in  use  and  that  have 
the  approval  of  those  who  are  professionally  qualified  to  know. 

Such  teachers  find  that  Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy  most  completely  meets 
their  expectations  in  this  direction.  They  know  they  are  teaching  the  real  thing,  that  its 
teaching  methods  are  unique,  different,  and  highly  efficient,  that  it  saves  time  because  of 
its  direct  methods  and  the  elimination  of  many  obsolete  and  useless  practices,  that  otherwise 
would  be  wasted.  They  know  that  the  student  can  learn  more  real  bookkeeping  from  the 
Elementary  Set  of  this  text  than  from  the  entire  course  of  many  other  texts. 

WITH  NEARL  Y  A  QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  using  it  annually  they  know  that 
the  "too  difficult"  bugaboo  has  long  ago  disappeared.  First  one  school  in  a  big  city  system 
tries  it,  soon  all  the  schools  in  that  system  are  using  it;  one  school  in  a  section  introduces 
it,  soon  all  the  schools  in  that  section  have  put  it  in;  and  so  its  sales  have  increased  and 
multiplied  annually  until  today  it  is  by  far  the  biggest  seller  in  the  commercial  text  book  field. 

ROWE  SHORTHAND 

is  Destined  to  Duplicate  the  History  of  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy. 

Already  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  of  its  superior  merit  and  quality  is  entered.  A 
system  of  only  two  principles  and  forty  rules  with  no  exceptions,  with  less  than 
one  hundred  word  signs,  that  is  perfectly  legible,  easy  to  learn,  and  that  may  be 
written  with  perfect  legibility  as  rapidly  as  the  language  can  be  spoken,  simply  cannot 
remain  unnoticed.  It  is  bound  to  win,  and  it  is  winning— just  how  rapidly  no  one  suspects 
except  its  publishers.  The  public  will  know  when  they  hear  of  some  of  the  adoptions  which 
have  already  been  made  or  will  be  made. 

To  the   Teacher   With  Vision  and  Educational  Foresight 

we  extend  a  cordial  and  earnest  invitation  to  correspond  with  us  and  let  us  know  your 
wants— let  us  send  you  booklets  describing  those  of  our  texts  of  which  you  would  like  to 
know  more  about. 


.  •  ^  cmiriTinNAI  HARLEM  SQUARE 

"A^^  H.>?^7T5>u7^So.    puB™s'    BALTIMORE,  MD 
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66  words  per  minute 
65       "         " 
64       "         " 
64       "         " 

60       " 


TRIUMPH! 

for  Error-proof  Typewriting 

At  the  semi-annual  Remington  Accuracy  Contests 

five   typists   won   the    accuracy    prize  — 

a  new  Remington  Typewriter 

The  Conditions  were:  Copying  unfamiliar  matter  for  15  minutes; 

speed  60  words  a  minute  or  better;  to  be  done  absolutely  without  error; 
every  record  attested  by  a  local  committee. 

The  winners  were: 

Mr.  Lesley  Atchley      .      ,  Dallas     . 

Miss  Mettje  E.  Middaugh  Kansas  City 

Miss  Georgia  Kabler    .      .  Seattle    . 

Miss  L.  May  Knights  .      .  Calgary 

Mr    Edward  D.  Bernard  .  New  Haven 

Everv  one  of  these  typists  used  a 

Self  Starting 
Remington 

Including  the  above  winners,  twelve  typists  in  all  have  won  the 
Remington  Accuracy  prize — thus  proving  beyond  doubt  that  the 
"error  proof"  standard  is  an  attainable  standard — worthy  of  the  etforts 
of  every  typist. 

THE  REMINGTON  PRIZES  are  offered  to  encourage  every 
tvpist  in  this  effort.  We  know  that  accuracy  means  proficiency  and  that 
error-proof  tvpewriting  is  the  kind  that  pays  best. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

( Incorporated  > 

374  Broadway  -  -  New  York 
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A  Splendid  Exposition. 

The  Reporter's  Companion  is  a  splendid  exposition  of  the 
art.  made  necessary-  by  the  fact  that  as  the  world  advances, 
people  are  talking  faster,  and  the  poor  reporter  must  needs 
accommodate  his  speed  to  that  of  the  speaker;  and  the  good 
old  Benn  Pitman  system  has  in  it  all  that  is  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  do  that.— Allan  R.  Beary,  Official  Shorthand  Re- 
porter. Civil  Court,  Mey.-  Orleans,  La. 

The   Reporter's   Companion. 

By  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome  B.  Howakd. 

Revised  and  Improved  Edition. 
Cloth,    i2mo.       $1.50    postpaid. 

Examination  copy  to  teachers  of  shorthand  and 
school  officers,  sixty-five  cents,  postpaid. 

Outstanding  features  of  tlie  new  book  are: 
Exact  and  comprehensive  lists  of  clashing  words. 
Thoro  and  complete  treatment  of  abbreviated  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes. 

.■\n  original  and  thoro  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject  ol  phrase-writing  in  relation  both  to  the  gram- 
matical and  the  graphic  structure  of  phrases. 

A  new  development  of  phrasing  by  transposition- 
.A  new  and  important  development  of  phrasing  by 
intersection. 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Benn  Pitman.  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Howard,  President. 


Bliss  Bookkeeping 

AND  

Office  Practice 


Bliss  System  of  Actual  Business 
Leads  all  others  published. 
Is  Actual  Business  from  the  Start. 
Saves  needless  work  for  teachers, 
Sells  twice  the  tuition. 

Seven  sets  in  the  course, 
Yet  each  set  furnished  separately. 
Seven  fully  equipped  offices 
That  develop  expert  office  help. 
Every  school  using  the  Bliss,  says 
'Mighty  fine  system."     Try  it. 


our:aooress  is 


THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN 


SUCCESSFUL  COMMERCIAL  TEXTS 

The  perfect  contact  that  our  Commercial  Texts  establish  between  them- 
selves and  the  student  constitutes  the  secret  of  their  enduring  success.  Some 
of  the  books  that  should  interest  you  at  this  time  are: 


Wholesale  Accounting 


An  intermediate  set  on  the  individual  business 
practice  plan.  It  follows  our  Lyon's  Book- 
keeping or  any  good  elementary  text.  Teaches 
business  as  business  is  done. 


Dictation  Studies 

A  book  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil 
studying  shorthand.  It  places  the  acquiring  of 
speed  on  a  scientific  basis,  It  makes  the  dic- 
tation period  a  period  of  real  speed  drill. 


Read's  Salesmanship 

Now  is  the  time  of  year  that  classes  in  this  new 
subject  are  being  formed.  This  book  provides 
for  class  room  needs  as  does  no  other.  It  is 
practical. 


Stenographer's   Business  Practice 

An  outfit  that  provides  material  for  daily  work. 
It  is  a  training  course,  not  a  reference  book  or 
a  series  of  lectures. 


Banking  and  Bank  Accounting,  a  new  course,  on  the  individual  practice  plan,  by  D.  Walter 
Morton,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  University  of  Oregon. 


623  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 


131  East  23d  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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M.  SCOUGALE 


WEATHERFORD,  TEXAS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Bennett  Accountancy  In- 
stitute is  prepared  to  supply 
schools  and  colleges  with 
courses  in  Accounting,  Audit- 
ing, Cost  Accounting,  etc.,  for 
use  in  their  day  and  evening 
classes. 

These  courses  will  be  given  in  add- 
ition to  the  regular  correspondence 
courses  that  in  the  past  have  been  so 
successful  and  popular.  Schools  de- 
siring to  establish  courses  are  re- 
quested to  write  without  delay  for 
particulars  and  outlines. 


R.J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1425    Arch    Street,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 


Sherwin  Cody's  Letter  Writing 

With  Individual  Review  Check-up 
on  Spelling,  Grammar,  Punctuation 


The  greatest  thing  i 
d  in  a  sympathetic  hu 


ability  to  state  business  facts 
an  style. 


Sherwin  Cody's  "How  to  Do  Business  by  Letter"  has  long  been 
the  most  successful  book  on  the  merket  in  teaching^  letter  writing- 
with  salesmanship,  letter  writing  as  the  first  step  in  advertisinpr, 
letter  writing  that  makes  pupils  think  accurately  and  clearly  through 
having  as  exercises  facsimile  letters  to  be  answered  just  as  they 
would  have  in  the  business  office.  This  gives  the  real  Office  Practice 
Method  of  teaching  letter   composition. 

Now  he  has  added  to  this  book  a  wonderfully  effective  and  very 
condensed  Individual  Review  Check-up  on  Spelling.  Grammar  and 
Punctuation  -  CONCENTRATING  on  JUST  THE  THINGS  RE- 
QUIRED IN  LETTER  WRITING,  giving  everv  pupil  an  INDI- 
VIDUAL CHECK-UP  devised  to  be  handled  wholesale  in  classes  up 
to  5U  at  a  time  automatically,  and  then  PROVING  THIS  ABILITY 
TO    BUSINESS  MEN  so  as  to  FORCE  HIGHER  SALARIES  for 


Outfit  includes  Opening  Tests  (given  in  10  or  15  mins.  for  each 
subject,  placing  pupils  in  comparison  with  average  grammar  school 
graduates,  high  school  graduates,  and  business  office  employees*, 
blanket  test  in  grammar  covering  all  principles  in  40  minutes,  and 
Final  Tests  scientifically  parallel  with  opening  tests  so  as  to  get  an 
accurate  measure  of  progress  for  each  pupil.  When  pupils  and 
teachers  KNOW  what  they  are  doing,  they  both  work  with  an 
EFFICIENCY  hitherto  unknown,  average  classes  advancing  from 
\T';r  to  807r  in  punctuation  in  10  hours,  from  55V  to  90'r  in  spelling 
in    thirty   lessons,    from   52Vf    to  77Vf    in    grammar  in  twenty-five 


,  etc. 


SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH, 

1111   Security  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


THE... 
ONLY  WAY 


SPEEDWA 


Extracts  from  Letters  from  Schools  Teaching 
Speedwa  Shorthand 

/1/;k.  (Vvacf  L.  Blunt.  Principal  Slinrthaiid  Depurfmviil.  Louis- 
rillr  BiixiiKVsColUvi;  Louisville.  Kentucky: 

"Speedwa  Shorthand  is  no  less  than  wonderful, 
when  compared  with  other  systems.  Its  reading 
power,  is  its  foremost  characteristic ;  its  writing 
power  is  a  close  second. 

"Students  are  so  thoroughly  interested  and  de- 
lighted, that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  teach  them.  " 

Professor  G.  N.  Ault,  Principal  Shorthand  Deimrtmcnt.  The 
Hull  Business  University.  Younrstown.  Ohio: 

"  My  experience  with  Gregg  Shorthand  has  been 
such  that  I  would  not  recommend  students  taking  it  in 
l)reference  to  Speedwa,  which  is  so  far  in  advance  of 
the  Gregg,  that  there  can  be  no  comparison." 

Professor  J.  T.  Butt,  Principal  Shorthand  Department.  Y.  M. 
C.  A..  Cincinnati.  Ohio: 

"■'  Shorthand  has  been  my  fort,  having  taught  six 
different  systems  successfully.  Gregg  and  Pitman 
have  been  our  main  systems  here,  but  we  are  now 
teaching  Speedwa  exclusively 

"  I  shall  never  cease  to  commend  Speedwa  for  its 
brevity,  completeness,  speed  capacity  and  reading 
power. " 

Free  Course  to  Teachers  !    Write  today.    Address 

MODERN   PUBLISHING  CO. 

HAMMOND,  INDIANA 
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1916  EDITION 

Metropolitan    System   of   Bookkeeping 

By  W.  A.  SHEAFFER,  Ph.  B. 

High  School.  Milwaukee 


Complete 
(Buckram) 


ADAPTED  FOR 

Two  Year  H.  S.  Course 

One  Year  College  or  Univ.  Course 

Complete  Business  College  Course 


(  One  Year  H.  S.  Course 
p    1    I     J  II   '  Prep,  for  Higher  Accounting  Course 
'  '^"■"  '  *°''  "  •;  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Course 
(Extra  Cloth)    I  j^jght  School  Course 
L  Secretarial  Course 

D    .  ill     J  IV  ^  Second  Year  of  H.  S.  Course 
farts  111  and  IV      q^^  Semester  of  University  Course 
(Extra Cloth)    /  Advanced  Course;  any  elem't'ry  text 


Parti 
(Heavy  Pape 


(  One  Semester  H.  S.  Course 
I  One  Year  Junior  H.  S.  Course 
•(  Elementary  Unit 
I  The  Stenographic  Course 
t  Continuation  Schools 


f  Second  Semester  of  H.  S.  Course 
Part  II         j  Intermediate  Unit 

(He«yy  Paper)    1  Night  ClaSSeS 

I  Continuation  Schools 

f  Part  of  Third  Sem'r  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  7,  Part  III   1  Wholesale  Hardware  Unit 

(Heavy  Paper)  \   Night  ClaSSeS 

t  Continuation  Schools 

(  Part  of  Third  Sem'r  of  H.  S.   Course 
Set  8,  Part  III   )  Commission  Unit 

(Heavy  Paper)    i  Night  ClaSSeS 

1,  Continuation  Schools 

j  Fourth  Semester  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  9,  Part  IV  1  Corporation,  Manufacturing  Unit 

(Heavy  Paper)     1  Night  ClaSSeS 

[  Continuation  Schools 

In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  other  adoptions.  M.  B.  S.  has  been 
adopted  for  use  in  Cornell  University,  Beloit  College.  DePaul 
University-College  of  Commerce,  and  Milwaukee  High 
Schools. 

A  FEW  FEATURES 

1.  Begins  with  a  familiar  and  interesting  subject— Cash. 

2.  New  subjects  are  developed  thoroughly,  and  in  logical  order. 

3.  There  is  no  abrupt  break,  or  attempt  to  teach  too  many  new 
things  at  once,  at  any  point  in  the  work. 

4.  The  thought  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasized. 

5.  Very  strong  in  splendid  exercises  throughout. 

6.  True  to  accounting  principles.  A  subject  that  is  too  difficult 
to  present  in  the  correct  way  is  not  presented  until  the  student  is 
ready  for  it. 

7.  Written  in  terse,  interesting,  and  clear  style  by  an  author  who 
is  an  e.xceptionally  logical  thinker  and  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  student's  needs. 

8.  Adapted  for  class  assignments  or  the  individual  plan. 

9.  It  has  immediately  taken  its  place  in  the  forefront  of  the 
small  group  of  meritorious  texts  for  the  subject. 

10.  The  1916  edition  is  a  model  of  the  bookmaker's  art. 

11.  The  text  is  published  in  complete  and  divided  units  so  that 
any  possible  text  book  need,  from  the  briefest  night  course  to  a 
complete  college  course,  is  provided  for. 

One  of  the  Popular  *'  Metropolitan  Series  ** 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


37  So.  Wabash  Ave. 

CHICAGO 


200  Phelan  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Phenomenal  Typewriting 
Success ! 


"I  am  glad  the  Barnes  Instructor  is  making  its 
well-deserved  reputation  thruout  the  country.  We 
have  given  it  a  good  trial  here  this  year,  and  have 
had  phenomenal  success  with  it.  It  has  measured 
up  to  the  standard  set  for  it  in  every  way. "  — G.  H. 
Hill,  Williattispiirt  Dickinson  Seminary.  Wiliiams- 
port.  Pa. 

"We  are  highly  pleased.  The  emphasizing  of 
menial  action  by  a  greater  variety  of  words  con- 
structed from  the  same  letters, thereby  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  mechanical  writing,  together  with 
the  Finger  Gymnastics,  appeals  especially  to  us." 
—Jeicett  Shurtliand  School,   Norwich,   Conn. 

The  elimination  of  word  repetition  and  the 
series  of  Finger  Gymnastic  Exercises  are  but 
two  of  the  many  features  which  contribute  to  the 
phenomenal  success  of  Barnes  typewriting  pupils. 
Shall  we  tell  you  or  the  others,  and  send  you  the 
first  fifteen   lessons   for   a   test? 

Free   to    Typewnfing   Teachers. 

BTHE  ARTHUR  J.  ^^^ 
ARN  eS 
publishing    co.  ^^^ 

506  Howard  Bldg..  St    Louis 


Your  Vacation, 
Teachers ! 


What  will  it  mean  to  you?  Combine  pleasure,  recreation  and 
profit.  Attend  the  Byrne  Steno  Summer  School,  any  two  weeks 
you  may  select  between  July  2nd  and  September  1st. 

lied  subjects.     Indi- 


We  do  this  because  the  demand  for  teachers  of  Steno  in  the 
best  High  Schools  and  Colleges  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
Special  pleasure  and  sight  seeing  trips  arranged  for  each  after- 
noon and  evening  at  our  expense.  We  are  prepared  to  give  you 
two  weeks  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  vacation  you  have 
ever  had. 

Byrne  Steno  stands  without  an  equal  in  the  class-room  and 
business  office.  It  does  what  other  systems  cannot  do;  it  enables 
students  to  successfully  master  machine  shorthand,  touch-type- 
writing and  pencil  shorthand  all  in  one  operation  an  to  learn  the 
three  in  less  time  and  in  a  more  thorough  manner  than  they  could 
learn  any  other  method  of  machine  or  pencil  shorthand,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  no  other  machine  system  is  practical 
with  a  pencil,  and  no  other  pencil  system  is  practical  on  a  ma- 
chine. It  is  the  most  legible  system  of  note  taking  and  is  very 
rapid.  Steno  is  written  on  any  standard  typewriter;  no  special 
machine  to  buy  and  learn. 


Name  .  . 
Occupati; 
Address 


BYRNE   PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
E.  Monroe  Street  Chicago,  111. 
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Free  to  Business  Educators 

^'or  POSTAGE  "^ou" 


1^0  you  want  to  be  able  to  teach  your  students  the 
-"-^  Newest,  Sanest,  Most  Resultful  methods  of  let- 
ter writing?  Do  you  want  them  to  know  how  to 
write  letters  that  land  orders,  build  business,  that 
give  them  a  better  salary  at  the  very  start?  Do  you 
want  them  to  go  out  into  the  commercial  world  bet- 
ter equipped  in  business  letter  SENSE,  so  that  you 
gain  the  larger  credit? 

Do  you  want  them  to  benefit  by  the  teachings  of  the  most 
successful  business  letter  experts,  correspondence  chiefs  in  giant 
industries,  world-famed  advertising  authorities? 


atalogs,  I 


Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  make  your  01 
ings.  your  own  advertising  efforts  more  effectiv 

Then  send  for  your  FREE  copy  of  POSTAGE,  the  magazine 
of  business  correspondence  and  direct  mail  advertising.  It  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  mairadvertising  department  of  the  Associated 
Ad-CIubs  and  is  a  beautifully  printed  magazine  with  large  9  x  12 
inch  pages,  carrying  many  handsome  illustrations  of  successful 
mailings.  Edited  by  Louis  Victor  Eytinge.  aided  by  a  staff  of 
noted  business  experts.  Every  issue  contains  at  least  three 
articles  on  business  correspondence  written  by  wonder-working 
word-wizards.  Three  Dollars  a  year  is  all  it  costs,  but  a  copy  will 
be  sent  you  on  request. 

Write  on  your  Letterhead. 


Postage   Publishing  Association, 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts 


Be  an  Expert  Accountant 

BE  ONE  OF  THE  FUTURE'S  BIG  MEN 


The  Dean  of  Our  School 

H.  WINFIELD  WRIGHT,  LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A. 

General  Practicioner  and  University  Lecturer  will 
prepare  you  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in  any 
state  and  to  practice  this  new  and  paying  profession. 
There  are  fewer  than  2000  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants in  the  entire  United  States.  Their  incomes 
range  from  $2,000  to  $20,000  per  annum. 


General  Accounting  and  Systematizing 

Cost  Accounting 

Auditing  and  Special  Investigations 

Business  Management 

Business  Law 
Advanced  Bookkeeping 

Tear  out  this  announcement,  write  your  name 
and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail  TODAY.  If 
interested  in  your  future,  you  will  find  our  response 
SANE,  LOGICAL  AND  CONVINCING. 


Wright  Extension  Scliool  of  Accountancy 


922  Spruce  Street 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Summer  Normal  Courses 
in  Commercial  Subjects 
July  2   to  Aug.  10,  1917 

Courses  planned  especially  for  teachers  and  those 
preparing  to  teach  will  be  offered  during  the  Summer 
Session  in  the  following  subjects: 

Accounting,  Advertising,  Bookkeeping,  Business 
Correspondence,  Business  Methods,  Business  Organi- 
zation, Corporation  Finance,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Commercial  Geography,  Commercial  Law,  Pentran- 
ship.  Salesmanship,  Shorthand,  Spanish,  Stenotypy. 
and  Typewriting. 

Courses  in  Methods  of  teaching  the  various  Com 
mercial  Subjects  will  also  be  given. 

A  record  of  work  done  will  be  issued  to  those  who 
complete  courses,  and  credit  toward  a  college  degree 
may  be  secured  in  certain  courses  by  properly  quali- 
fied students. 

All  classes  are  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
College  dormitories  are  open  to  Women  only. 
Tuition  fees  from  $6  to  $24. 

For  circular  (lii'ing  fill!  information  write  to 

REGISTRAR,  SIMMONS  COLLEGE,  Boston,  Mass. 


Membership 


in  the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation 


SHOWS 

a  progeessive.  fellowship  spirit  and  the 
purpose  to  give  in  order  to  receive  in 
dollars  and  service. 


SEND 

two  dollars  today  to  the  Secretary,  Otis 
L.  Trenary,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  thus 
become  a  member  of  the  Federation  and 
either  the  public  or  private  Commercial 
Teachers'  Section,  the  one  fee  covering 
the  Federation  and  the  Section. 


ENROLL 

now  and  get  the  benefits  all  through  the 
year.     Remit  and  address  as  above. 


■Ji|.|iM.iJi#.i,i.i.uiJ4JiU4JiiJiiiu.i,imij.iiii.ii..ij.iii.i.iiii.j.j.a.tiHwwi^mPiBM 
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The  President's 
^  Stenographer  Writes 
GREGG  SHORTHAND 

He  was  chosen  for  this  responsible  position, 
before  he  was  of  age,  because  of  his  won- 
derful speed  and  accuracy. 

Gregg  Shorthand  Used  in  70  Per  Cent  of  the  Cities 

70%  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  whose  high  schools 
teach  shorthand  have  adopted  Gregg  Shorthand.  After 
careful  tests  and  comparisons  with  other  systems.  Gregg  Shorthand  was  chosen  because  it  excelled  all 
others  in  simplicity,  accuracy  and  speed.  , 

Ask  for  "  The  Progress  of  the  Shorthartd  Reform  " 

S?ptTeTHE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


piiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 

[Gregg  Speed  Studies  I 

I  Is  the  most  notable  contribution  to  shorthand  Htera- 
I  ture  that  has  been  made  since  the  appearance  of  the 
I  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  It  is  a  combined  supple- 
I  mentary  text  book  and  dictation  course,  dealing  parti- 
I  cularly  with  the  problems  of  "speed"  and  "accuracy." 

I  All  the  reading  and  writing  material  is  given  in 

I  shorthand.     It  consists  of  carefully  selected  letters, 

I  professional  and  scientific  articles,  recognized  literary 

I  productions,  and  articles  on  business.     The  high  quality  of  this  material  gives  the 

I  book  exceptional  educational  value.     An  extensive  and  practical  vocabulary  is  in- 

i  geniously  woven  into  the  lesson. 

I  Completely  in  harmony  with  the  arrangement  and  principles  of  the  revised  Manual. 

i  320  pages,   beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  same  size  as  Manual,  $1.00. 

1  Teachers'  Examination  Copies  Ready  May  15. 


Address 
Dept.  B.  E. 


THE   GREGG  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Comparative  Statement  of  Results  in 

State  Regents'   Stenography  Test 

80-100  WORDS  PER  MINUTE 
Held  in  the  New  York  High  School  of  Commerce,  January  24,  1917 


Regular  Isaac  Pitman  pupils  had  received  320  periods  of  instruction. 

Regular  Gregg  pupils  had  received  400 -periods  of  instruction. 

Pupils  marked  "special"  had  received  less  periods  of  instruction  than  regular  pupils. 

All  pupils  listed  below  are  regular  pupils  except  where  otherwise  noted. 


Isaac  Pitman  System 


Gregg  System 


PUPIL 

Block 

Daniels 

Falkin 

Feiner 

Garfunkel 

Greenspan 

Goldman 

Henry 

Kleiner  .... 

Mendlowitz 

Noloboff 

Schwartz,  L. 

Shapiro 

Yudelofsky 

Baer  (special 

Kaplinsky 

Levy 

Schwartz,  M 

Shaner 

Wattenstein 

Wohl 


I  School 

8.... 


Summary 


Pitman 

Number  taking  examination, 21 

Number  receiving  60%  or  over,    18 

Number  receiving  under  60%  .  3 
Percent  of  each  group  receiving  60% 

or  over,  86 

Percent  of  regular  pupils  receiving  60% 

or  over,  ....  79 


Cent 

.     68 


Gregg 

38 
17 
21 

45 


PUPIL  Term  in  Scl 

Benzinger 6 

Boxhorn 6 

Brooks 6 . 

Carduner 6 

Chalaire        6. 

Cohen 6 

Friedman  .6 

Kaminsky  ,  .  6 

Keese  6. 

Kirsch  6 

Leggio 6 

Leiner    5 

Lipman  5 

Markofsky  ,    .  ,      6 

Navens    .    -  6 

Pekarsky  .  6 

Roberts 6 

Rybeck  6 

Rosenberg 5 

Shultz 6 

Stern  6 

Stoupa  6 

Spellun  6 

Todes    

Toordy 

Tvson 

Tillis 

Vlock 

Weinstein 


6         

6 

6 

6   .  ,  . 

,  5 0 

.5 69 

Klausner  (special)     ? 39 

Knight  "  .        ?  55 

Kurz  "  5 60 

McKnight      "  ? 90 

Rosenbluh     "  6       0 

Roven  "  5 86 

Schneider      "  6 90 

Shapiro         "  ? 9o 

Speiser  "  6  95 


Send  for  Particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers 

ISAAC   PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,   NEW  YORK 

l'„Vii'i-rs,,r  •■Course  in  Imac  Pit, 
irril!,!,,.-  s;,-:  ■■Stiih'  Ba,ik„/Buxii,e 
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NUMBER  IX 


The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Columbus.  O.,  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 

C.  p.  Zaner,  -----  Editor 
E.  W.  Bloser,  -  -  Business  Manager 
Zaner&  Bloser,  Publishers  and  Owners 

Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O..  as  follows: 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  $1.00  a  year. 
Students*  Penmanship  Edition,  75  cents  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  20  cents  extra;  Canad 
ian  subscriptions  10  cents  extra). 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Ivloney  Order 
or  Bank  Drait,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  40  pages,  8  pages  of  whicli 
are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance,  Mathe- 
matics, English,  Law,  Typewriting.  Advertis- 
ing. Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments  spec- 
ially suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  principals 
and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains 
32  pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional 
Edition,  less  the  8  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited 
to  students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship, 
Engrossing,  Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of 
the  Professional   Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
Education  and  Penmanship.  It  purposes  to 
inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher, 
and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged 
in  tlie  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
institutions   of   commercial   education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  ad- 
vance, it  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the 
did  as  well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many 
journals  each  issue  through  negligence  on  the 
part  of  subscribers.  Postmasters  are  not  al- 
lowed to  forward  journals  unless  postage  is 
sent  to  them  for  that   purpose. 

,  Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 

i  copy  of  the  journal  vou  receive  as  sufiftcient 
evidence  that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  bv 
the  10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  applica- 
tion. The  Bi^iness  Eiiucator  is  purchased  and 
read  by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do 
among  those  interested  in  business  education 
and  penmanship  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
England,  and  nearly  every  country  on  the 
globe.  It  circulates,  not  alone  among  business 
college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils,  but 
also  among  principals  of  commercial  depart- 
ments of  High  and  Normal  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, as  well  as  among  office  workers,  home 
students,  etc. 

Rates  to  Teachers.  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 
sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.  Sample  copies  furnished  to  as 
sist  in  securing  subscriptions. 


MEASURING  HANDWRITING 

Some  things  are  measured  by  rule; 
some  are  weighed  in  the  balance; 
some  are  rated  by  money;  some  are 
valued  l)y  time;  some  are  determined 
by  effort;  some  are  judged  by  sight; 
some  are  felt  by  intuition;  some  are 
sensed  by  service.  Products,  results, 
acts,  motives,  are  all  a  part  and  parcel 
of  Handwriting  and  therefore  no  one 
rule  or  process  can  determine  its 
worth.  Being  the  product  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  result  of  animal 
mechanics,  it  is  subject  to  greater  var- 
iation than  the  products  and  results 
of  pure  mechanics.  As  a  consequence, 
human  judgment,  based  upon  exper- 
ience, training,  and  natural  insight  are 
necessary  to  value  rightly  handwrit- 
ing. 

The  questions: 

How  does   it   read? 
How  fast  is   it? 
How  does  it  look? 

center  thought  upon  the  three  chief 
essentials  of  handwriting— Legilibity, 
Speed,  and  Appearance. 


WHAT  AND  WHEN 

Handwriting  Extremes  as  promoted 
a  generation  ago  in  the  Spencenan,  a 
decade  later  in  the  Vertical,  and  to- 
day in  Muscular  Movement,  illus- 
trate the  tendency  to  over-estimate 
form  on  the  one  hand  and  manner  on 
the  other  hand. 


The  Business  Journal 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Formerly  The  Pentoans'  Art  Journal 

the  oldest  and  for  many  years  the  foremost 
journal  of  its  kind,  transferred  in  August.  1916. 
its  good  will  and  subscriptions  to 

The  Business  Educator 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

The  merging  of  the  two  magazines  makes 
the  Business  Educator  the  most  influential 
periodical  of  its  kind  published  today.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  publishers  to  make  of  it  a  positive 
factor  in  the  betterment  of  business  education. 


Whereas.  Good  Writing  Instruction 
is-  a  combination  of  showing  and  tell- 
ing; a  union  of  Form  with  ^Iovement; 
a  happy  co-ordination  of  formal  train- 
ing and  learning  through  writin.g;  and 
a  recognition  of  child  limitation  and 
adult   capacity  and   need. 

Therefore  Resolved,  That  in  this 
day  of  complexity,  intensity,  and 
variety,  handwriting  instruction  needs 
to  be  so  timed  and  focused  as  to  em- 
phasize the  right  thing  in  the  right 
way  at  the  right  time  as  follows: 

Health,  Language,  Form,  and  Hab- 
its in  the  First  and  Second  Grades. 

Position,  Movement,  LegibiHty  and 
Rhythm  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Grades,  and 

Form,  Movement  and  Quality  in 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades  which, 
under  skilled  instruction,  concludes 
the   formal  writing  lesson  drills. 


BACK  NUMBER  OF  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR 

We  have  on  hand  a  few  complete 
sets  of  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR, both  Students'  and  Professional 
Editions,  beginning  with  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  1913.  Since  we  issue 
no  July  or  August  numbers  there  are 
ten  journals  to  each  year,  or  volume, 
beginning  with  September.  These 
back  numbers  contain  some  very  val- 
uable material  which  cannot  be  secur- 
ed elsewhere,  and  they  will  no  doubt 
soon  be  exhausted.  Persons  desiring 
the  ten  copies  of  any  one  year  from 
September,  1912,  to  the  present  should 
order  without  delay.  For  these  jour- 
nals we  are  charging  no  more  than 
the  regular  subscription  price,  75c  per 
year  for  the  Students'  Penmanship 
Edition,  and  $1.00  per  year  for  the 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition;  10c 
extra  to  Canada,  and  20c  extra  to  for- 
eign countries.  Please  do  not  ask  us 
to  break  sets,  since  to  do  so  would 
destroy  the  remainder  of  the  set. 

Do  not  forget  that  we  can  furnish 
vou  a  binder  for  THE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR  for  but  $1.00,  prepaid. 


L!\ 


SIGNATURE  DESIGN. 

.\l.ir\     II.    I'.ooth,    Oxford,    Mass. 


The  Reflection  of  an  Autograph. 
You  have  a  signature?  Is  it  dis- 
tinctive and  clear,  so  written  that  the 
recipient  can  read  without  turning 
his  eye  to  the  printed  name,  or  is  it 
simply  a  combination  of  illegible 
angles  and  curves? 

Style  exists  in  handwriting  (which 
may  be  copied  and  mechanical  or 
natural  and  characteristic),  and  is 
equally  reflective  as  dress. 

Poor  writers  often  adopt  —  very 
properly — a  mechanical  hand  for  the 
sake  of  legibility  and  the  conveniei^ce 
of  the  recipient,  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended,  as  we  are  all  pain- 
fully familiar  with  the  illegible  signa- 
ture— perhaps  our  own — that  is  dupli- 
cated by  the  printer's  art  to  insure  its 
recognition. 

Few  writers  are  aware  that  the 
autograph  appended  to  the  typewrit- 
ten letters  conveys  more  than  the 
written  name  beyond  guaranteeing 
the  authenticity  of  the  message;  yet, 
the  tracing  of  the  signature  without 
studied  effort  reveals  not  only  his 
identity  but  salient  points  of  char- 
acter. 

How?  As  the  speaker  looks  into  a 
multitude  of  faces  he  sees  no  two 
exactly  alike,  although  counterparts 
in  many  respects;  the  flash  of  the 
eye,  a  twitch  of  the  mouth,  or  the 
peculiar  nose  or  chin  stamps  the  in- 
dividuality upon  the  face. 

So  with  the  handwriting.  There 
are  the  general  types,  the  combina- 
tion and  peculiarities  which  preclude 
any  two  being  entirely  similar,  for 
as  "the  wise  men  say,  there  are  no 
parallels  in  nature;  that  no  one  thing 
in  the  wide  universe  exactly  matches 
any  other  one  thing;  that  each  cloud 
was  different  from  every  other  cloud 
form;  that  no  two  leaves  in  form, 
color,  or  texture,  lift  the  same  faces 
to  the  sun  on  any  of  the  million 
trees;  that  no  wave  on  any  beach 
curves  and  falls  as  any  wave  has 
curved  and  fallen  before."  (From 
y.    Hopkins    Smith,   in   "Peter.")  _ 

Thus  if  your  autograph  is  individ- 
ual, without  mechanical  outline, 
clearly  and  legibly  traced  with  an- 
gular'form  or  kindly  curves,  you  may 
be  proud  of  it  as  a  reflection  of  the 
quality  it  represents.  _   . 

If,  however,  your  autograph  is  so 
illegible    as    to    test    the    vision    and 


temper,  then  an  analysis  only  will 
determine  its  component  parts  and 
secure  a  reflection  of  the  tempera- 
mental impulse  and  moods  of  the 
writer. 

If  clearly  and  legibly  traced  with 
regular  outline,  then  your  corres- 
pondent may  safely  assume  that  a 
frank,  open  nature  characterizes  the 
writer. 

Impulse,  emotion,  ardor  and  anger 
lend  swiftness  to  the  pen,  inclining 
to  rapid  angular  strokes,  and  unless 
a  strong  hand  and  will  holds  the 
brakes  an  illegible  outline  is  the  nat- 
ural result,  as  seen  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  eminent  men  and  women. 

The  diplomat  who  cleverly  "con- 
ceals" his  thoughts  will  naturally 
fail  to  make  clear  outlines  with  his 
pen,  and  the  typewriter  may  well 
"supersede  the  pen"  for  such  a 
writer,  and  the  printer's  art  reveal 
his   identity   to   his   correspondents. 

The  autographs  of  our  correspond- 
ents literally  speak  and  lighten  the 
pages  with  their  reflective  force  to 
the  observant  and  interested  eye  as 
seen    through    the   magnifying   glass. 

The  small,  compressed  autograph  is 
found  appended  to  the  letters  —  and 
check — of  the  economist,  and  is  a  type 
of  the  conservative  man  or  woman 
having  the  faculty  of  concentration 
dominant  and  ability  for  deep  thought, 
scientific  work,  research,  analysis, 
classification,  etc. 

The  signature  of  scientists  lean  to 
the  vertical  whilst  the  slope  predomi- 
nates in  the  autographs  of  musicians 
and  those  whose  emotions  play  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  life  and  decisions. 

Observe  the  rounded  letters  and 
large  wide  spreading  autographs  of 
the  genial,  generous  and  social  youth, 
written  with  a  prodigality  of  ink  and 
paper. 

The  sloping  autograph,  wlietber  ol 
angular  or  rounded  form,  may  be 
depended  upon  for  devotion  to  prin- 
ciples and  friends  (if  clearly  and  leg- 
ibly traced  with  regular  outline).  It 
also  reflects  the  emotional  and  sym- 
pathetic nature  whose  judgment  is 
influenced  by  the  heart  as  well  as  tlie 
h-d. 

The  elaborate  autograph  has  many 
interpretations  according  to  its  char- 
acter. If  the  exaggerated  movement 
is  combined  with  pronounced  slope, 
it  may  reflect  the  artistic,  musical 
tastes  as  found  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  majority  of  eminent  musicians. 


If  it  is  simply  a  pretentious  scrawl, 
with  no  stability  or  strength  of  out- 
line, it  is  more  likely  to  represent  the 
vain  egotist,  and  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  writing  in  its  entirety  will  lielp 
to  discover  the  hidden  impulse. 

— From    Stenographic   and 

Phonographic  World. 

An  autograph  book,  w-hen  comliined 
with  favorite  quotations,  is  the  best 
and  most  interesting  material  for  the 
foundation  of  the  autograph  fad.  and 
if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
an  old  autograph  album  it  will  reveal 
treasures  of  thought  and  very  inter- 
esting autographic  reflections. 


C.  A.  Rockwood,  penman  in  the  fam- 
ous Eastman  Business  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  has  favored 
the  Business  Educator  with  subscrip- 
tions for  many  years.  His  letters  are 
always  written  in  an  easy,  practical 
style,  which  are  admired  and  appre- 
ciated by  us.  Mr.  Rockwood  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  being  able  to  keep 
the  penmanship  of  the  Eastman  (ol- 
lege  up  to  such  a  high  standard  for 
so  many  years. 

Some  of  the  best  engrossing  we  have 
received  from  a  home  student  for 
some  time  has  been  received  from 
Jules  E.  DuBarry,  New  York  City, 
who  states  that  he  learned  his  en- 
grossing from  the  B.  E.  It  is  quite 
a  pleasure  to  see  a  young  man  develop 
into  a  fijie  penman  who  does  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  receive  trainina  in 
a  penmanship  school. 

S.  E.  Van  Derdys,  of  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  is  making  great  strides  in  his 
ornamental  penmanship  and  bu.-iiiess 
writing.  He  will  undoubtedly  win  the 
Professional  Certificate  in  a  ^h^.rt 
time,  which  he  is  working  for. 
Miss  Tillie  Kindberg,  supervisor 
writing,  Osage,  Iowa,  is  securing  gi 
results  in  penmanship  as  shown  by 
roll  of  specimens  received  recentl 
Thirty  of  her  pupils  were  grante 
Certificates.  We  are  pleased  to  -fate 
that  she  was  re-elected  with  a  r: 
salary  for  next  year. 
J.  K.  Kincaid,  teacher  in  the  Minller 
School  of  Business,  Cincinnati,  i  Hiio, 
Writes  that  he  is  securing  excellent 
results  with  the  aid  of  the  Business. 
Educator,  Since  last  September  lltty 
four  of  his  pupils  have  won  B.  E.  Cern 
tificates.  Mr.  Kincaid  is  a  teacher  a^ 
well  as  a  practical  penman. 
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Practical  Writing  for  Practical 
People 

By  C.  SPENCER  CHAMBERS 
Director  Commercial  Education,  Covington,  Ky. 


Make  sure  your 

Penmanship  is  easily 

written,  easily  read 

and  sightly. 


t^-^--A.-^t.A..yLA.-^yLAyL4.^A-^^^ 
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Plate  XI.     A.     Many  make  the  s  badly  by  straightening  the  upstroke,  giving  the  letter  too  much  width.     It  is  a 
little  higher  than  the  i  and  just  as  sharp.     Count  up,  under,  up,  under,  closing  the  s  at  the  bottom. 

B.  Make  the  r  as  tall  as  the  s,  and  don't  place  the  shoulder  too  low.     After  the  shoulder  comes  a  down  stroke 
at  the  same  slant  as  used  in  the  i,  u,  etc.     Count  1,  2,  A.  4. 

C.  Imagine  a  part  of  the  u  and  v  joined.     The  horizo:ital  joining  stroke  starts  vi-ith  a  neat  filled  loop  and   the 
count  is  made   1,  2.  3,   1,  2,  :!.     Make  125  a  minute. 

D.  E,  and  F.     These  copies  are  tests  on  letters  you  have  had.     Often  one  can  make   letter  drills  well  but  when 
applying  the  letters  in  combination  fail. 

Criticise  as  thou.ah  you  were  going  to  sulimit  this  she^t  as  a  specimen  upon   which  your  position  would  be  de- 
termined. 


Plate  XII.  A.  Cross  the  loop  on  the  line  and  make  all  loops  the  same  length  and  width.  The  a  part  of  the  g 
is  flat  on  the  left  side,  so  if  the  bowl  of  the  letter  was  cut  in  half  at  the  natural  slant  of  your  writing  the  result 
would  be  a  good  j. 

There  is  to  be  no  lift  on  the  connecting  stroke  between  g  and  m.  Avoid  points  at  the  top  of  the  m  and  bottom 
of  the  %.  Don't  make  the  letter  exercises  any  faster  than  is  necessary  to  get  a  good  quality  of  line.  Count  after 
making  the  initial   stroke   1,  2,  3,  4.  .5,   1,  3,  3,  4,  5. 

B.  The  j  is  complete  in  a  part  of  the  g  so  use  the  same  care  in  making  the  loop.  The  i  is  given  with  the  j  so 
as  to  correct  any  defective  spacing  you  have  cultivated.  Keep  the  point  of  the  i  half  way  between  the  points  of  the 
j's.     Count  1,  2-1,  1,  2-1.  and  dot  at  the  completion  of  the  line. 

C.  The  reverse  q  loop  is  the  same  width  and  length  as  those  in  j,  g,  y,  and  z.  '  Where  these  cross  on  the  line 
the  q  closes  on  the  line.     As  u  always  follows  q  in  words  the  letter  exercise  is  so  made.     Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

D.  The  y  being  a  part  of  an  x  and  the  letter  j,  the  best  way  to  count  this  letter  exercise  is  x,  j.  turn,  turn, 
X,  j.  turn,  turn. 

E.  The  common  error  made  in  writing  the  z  is  getting  the  hump  after  the  n  part  too  wide  or  too  narrow.  Do 
not  .get  the  spacing  between  the  letters  too  close.     Count  turn,  hump,  turn.  turn. 

F.  Write  the  word  jury  with  a  good  free  movement,  and  after  writing  ten  lines  pass  judgment.  Your  writing 
will  show  improvement  if  the  instructions  have  been  followed,  but  if  not  your  guilt  will  be  very  much  in  evidence. 


litT     f^J^ti^'n^d^(^^i(;/iua<^ 
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Plate  XIII.  A.  Before  attempting  this  exercise  notice  the  slant  of  the  oval  and  the  distance  between  the  in- 
dividual exercises.  Count,  curving  well  the  up  stroke,  up,  down,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  9,  in.  Make  not  less  than  fifteen 
to  a  line.     No  finger  action  must  be  used. 

B.  The  pen  is  not  lifted  at  the  base  of  the  letter,  but  the  down  stroke  is  retraced,  leaving  the  down  stroke  on 
the  rectrace  half  way  up.     No  bowl  of  the  letter  is  left  open  at  the  bottom. 

C.  Curve  the  upstroke  on  the  count  of  one,  lay  the  bowl  of  the  letter  horizontal  on  the  second  count  and  make 
the  retraced  at  the  bottom  on  the  next  eight  counts.  Draw  a  line  touching  both  bowls  of  the  letter  on  the  right 
side  and  if  it  is  the  same  slant  as  the  first  down  stroke  you  are  on  the  high  road  to  success. 

D.  Make  each  letter  look  clear  cut,  as  a  photographer  would  say  "snappy."  Keep  the  loop  in  the  center  open 
but  not  too  large. 

E.  Up.  down,  up,  4,  5,  (i.  7,  8,  9,  down,  then  on  to  the  next  R  joining  the  letters  all  the  way  across  the  page. 
Keep  in  mind  that  spacing  is  important,  also  the  color  of  the  retraced  oval. 

F.  In  making  the  R  it  is  a  good  idea  to  try  to  wrap  the  little  loop  around  the  down  stroke  to  avoid  making 
the  letter  too  wide.     Count  it  1,  2,  8,  4. 
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Plate  XIV.  .A..  Start  with  the  much  used  loop,  keeping  it  two-thirds  wide,  as  tall  and  at  the  natural  slant  of 
your  writing.  You  are  now  working  in  sharps.  Avoid  loops  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Count  on  the  down  strokes 
one   hundred   and   thirty  a  minute.     This   must  not  be  compact. 


, 


B.  Goino  {rom  an  indirect  to  a  direct  oval  requires  nuicli  skill,  and  if  you  should  Ije  writing  an  angular  hand 
give  much  time  to  this  copy.  Count  from  one  to  ten.  When  you  have  made  a  line  draw  a  down  stroke  through 
each  and  see  if  the  slant  is  uniform. 

C.  The  top  of  the  initial  part  of  the  H  must  not  be  made  too  angular;  round  it  well,  .\fter  counting  1,  2,  3,  4. 
.").  (1.  using  the  si.xth  count  for  the  down  stroke,  count  1,  2,  :!,  for  the  last  part  of  the  letter.  The  last  long  stroke  is 
only  curved  half  way  down.     The  connecting  loop  should  be  opposite,  in  slant,  to  your  down  strokes. 

D.  K  liaving  the  same  initial  form  as  the  H  will  require  more  practice  on  the  two  compound  strokes  joined  by 
a  loop,  wrapped  around  the  first  down  stroke  of  the  letter.  The  tendency  is  to  make  the  first  compound  stroke  too 
long  and  straight. 

E.  The  small  loop  inside  the  retraced  oval  exercise  is  made  first,  and  the  five  indirect  ovals  are  then  made. 
This  is  just  opposite  to  the  C  e.xercise. 

Try  the  X  making  the  opening  and  closing  loop  the  same   size. 

Make  the  direct  retraced  e.xercise  fifiishing  with  a  small  loop.     Review  copy  of  B  on  this  plate. 


Lessons  in 

Practical    Penmanship 

C.  E.  DONER,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Penman  Eastern  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools 


It  is  time  to  send  a  specimen 
of  your  work  to  the  Business 
Educator  for  a 

B.  E.  Certificate. 

Write  for  information. 


Lesson  69.     For   the   S  count    1-2.     Stop   firmly  on   the  count  2.     Xote   how   small   letters  are   connected   to   the 
capitals  in  the  words. 

Make  your  writing  plain  and  business-like  by  being  careful  in   the   formation   of  each   letter,  and  write  fluently. 


Lesson  70.  For  the  G  count  1-2-3-4,  stopping  firmly  on  the  count  4.  Study  the  formation  of  the  letter  and 
notice  how  the  small  letter  is  joined  to  the  capital. 

If  the  improvement  in  your  writing  day  by  day  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  in  course  of  eight  to  twelve  months 
you  will  be  writing  a  good  business  hand.     Make  sure  of  your  eflforts. 


tTTT^  r-f^ryy^  r-T-y-rr^  f-r-rTT^ 


Lesson  71.     For  the  q  count  1-2-3-4,  curve.     For  the  joined    q's   count    1-2-3-4.   glide-1-2-3-4,   glidc-1-2-3-4,    glide- 
1-2-3-4.  glide-1-2-3-4.   glide.      Practice  the   words. 

Glide  the  pen  quietly  and  quickly  as  directed  in  this  sentence.     See  how  G  and  1  arc  joined. 


^    ^.^    ^   ^   ^     ^    ^  ^    ^  ^  ^ 


Lesson  72.  For  the  I  count  1-3.  3,  pausing  firmly  on  the  count  2  where  there  should  be  a  point.  Begin  the  I 
on  the  base  line.  Study  the  third  and  sixth  letters.  These  are  the  best  forms.  Join  the  small  letters  to  the  capitals 
without  lifting  the  pen. 

Try  to  make  your  teaching  and  practice  of  writing  interesting  by  bringing  new  ideas  to  your  daily  work.  Avoid 
getting  in  a  rut. 


Lesson  73.  For  the  J  count  1-2-3.  Begin  the  letter  a  little  below  the  base  line.  See  that  upward,  downward 
and  ending  strokes  come  together  on  the  line.     Join  small  letters  to  capitals  without  lifting  the  pen. 

Your  name  should  also  be  practiced  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  write  it  well.  It  is  said,  we  are  known  by  tl'.e 
company  we  keep.     You  should  he  known  Ijy  the  way  you  write  your  name. 


Lesson  74.     For  the  f  count  1-2-3.  curve.     Pause  on  the   count  .".  as   the   lower  loop   is  closed  on  the  base  line 
For  the  joined   f's   count   1-2-3.   1-2-3,   1-2-3,   1-2-3,   1-2-3,   curve.     Try  to  write  well  from  15  to  IS  words  a  minute. 
Bring  to  your  daily  work  a  new  and  fresh  point  of  view.      Tliis   keeps   one   from   getting   into   a   rut. 


v=J^    \^    ^=7  "^     ^    ^zy^ 


Lesson  75.  For  the  T  count  1-2-3,  finish,  pausing  on  the  count  3  as  the  angle  at  the  left  is  made.  For  the  F 
count  1-2-3,  glide-dot.  Do  not  join  a  small  letter  to  the  F.  Joining  a  small  letter  to  the  T  may  be  done  without 
making  your  writing  illegible.  Other  words  like  The,  This,  That,  Those,  They  and  Them  should  be  practiced  in 
connection  with  this  lesson. 

Train  yourself  to  write  a  good  arm  movement  hand.     Thoughtful   practice   on   this   sentence   will   help   you. 
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Lesson  76.  Notice  carefully  the  formation  of  the  large  figures.  The  small  figures  following  the  large  ones 
should  be  written  on  the  base  line  and  in  the  middle  of  each  space.  This  provides  a  splendid  way  of  practicing 
figures  when  they  must  be  written  small  and  in  a  given  space.  Figures,  being  just  as  important  as  letters,  should 
receive  daily  or  weekly  practice. 


Lesson  77.  Paragr;  pli  writing  calls  for  all  the  skill  that  you  possess.  Make  a  careful  study  of  each  letter  and 
word,  combination  of  certain  letters,  height,  spacing,  slant  and  the  beginning  and  ending  strokes.  Good  writing 
cannot  be  bought  nor  sold,  but  must  be  obtained  by  daily  and  conscientious  practice.  The  advice  in  this  para- 
graph is  worth  heeding. 

It  i";  often  ^aid  that  a  good  beginning  means  a  good  ending.  If  you  start  each  day's  practice  well  no  doubt  you 
will  I  ml   ui-11       T'ldLiKi    si\erdl  lii.es  ot   the   stntriiri 
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Lesson  78.     A  review  lesson  of  all  the  letters  practiced  in  Part  Four.     Do  not  slight  this  lesson. 


By   R.    B.    Stewart,    Cost   Accountant.    Hugo    Manufacturing    Co.,    Duluth,    M 
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EDITOR'S    PAGE 

PENMANSHIP  EDITION 

Our  Policy:  Better  Writing  Through 
Improved  Teaching  and  Methods. 
Form  with  Freedom  frotr  the  Start. 


HOW  DOES  IT  READ? 

HOW  DOES  IT  LOOK? 

HOW  FAST  IS  IT? 

These  are  fundamental  questions  in 
determining  tlie.  value  of  a  handwrit- 
ing. 

Is  it  legible'  Is  it  read  readily? 
Are  all  of  the  letters  sufficiently  well 
formed  and  spaced  to  make  the 
words  easily  .recognized. 

Is  it  sightly?  Does  it  attract  or 
repel  attention?  Is  it  slovenly  or 
neat?     Is  it  regular  or  irregular' 

How  fast  is  itV  Can  enough  be  ex- 
pressed and  recorded  in  a  given  time 
to  be  profitable? 

Legibility  depends  upon  distinct 
angles  and  turns,  loops,  retraces,  de- 
tails or  endings,  spacing  between 
letters,  etc. 

Sightliness  depends  upon  uniform- 
ity in  size,  slant,  and  spacing;  neat- 
ness; and  graceful  lines  and  sym- 
metrical forms. 

Speed  depends  upon  mental  awake- 
ness  or  quickness,  skill,  and  training. 

The  worth  of  a  hand  writing  is  de- 
termined by  these  three  factors — leg- 
inility,  looks,  and  speed,  and  not  by 
any  one  or  two  of  them. 

Oral  speech  is  valued  by  its  dis- 
tinctness, pleasing  qualities,  and 
speed.  Too  little  speed  in  speech 
makes  it  tiresome:  too  much  haste, 
makes  it  doubtful.  So  in  writing; 
there  can  be  too  much  as  well  as  too 
little  speed. 

The  Business  Education  has  al- 
ways stood  for  all  of  the  essentials 
of  good  writing  and  not  merely  for  a 
few.  Good  writing  is  plain  and 
easy:  it  serves  commerce,  literature, 
society:  not  merely  the  former  a> 
many  think.  The  typewriter  is  serv- 
ing commerce  more  than  society. 
We  need  tlierefore  social  as  well  as 
commercial  penmanship. 

-■Xnd  to  serve  all  classes  and  voca- 
tions writing  needs  to  be  plain, 
sightly,  and  rapid.  .'\nd  that  is  the 
kind  most  teachers  of  writing  are 
promoting. 


CHARTS,  SCALES,  STANDARDS 
Handwriting  is  conventional  and 
mechanical  as  well  as  informal  and 
individual.  It  is  best  judged  or  es- 
timated by  a  comliination  of  rule  and 
common  sense. 

Handwriting  being  neither  geomet- 
rical nor  mathematical,  cannot  be 
valued  or  measured  by  compass  or 
footrule.  Nor  is  it  a  fine  art,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  rated  by  pic- 
torial standards. 

Handwriting  is  optical  and  mental 
as  well  as  physical  and  manual,  and 
is  best  judged  by  a  skilled  eye  and 
schooled  mind. 

Handwriting  concerns  two  parties 
— the  writer  and  the  reader.  That 
writing  is  best  which  serves  both  par- 
ties efficiently.  It  must  therefore  lie 
estimated  or  interpreted  in  terms  of 
perception  and  performance.  For 
handwriting  is  poor  that  is  either 
written  or  read  with  difficulty,  as 
speech  is  poor  that  is  understood  or 
uttered   with  labored  eflort. 

Any  plan  or  scheme  or  scale  of  es- 
timating handwriting  that  omits 
either  the  writing  (movement)  or  the 
reading  (form)  qualities  is  seriously 
defective   and   an   unsafe   standard. 

The  true  function  of  a  writing 
scale  or  chart  is  to  school  the  judg- 
ment to  compare  and  value  writing  in 
the  light  of  age,  habit,  vocation,  and 
personality. 

The  purpose  of  a  chart  is  to  enable 
superintendents  and  teachers  to 
standardize  their  methods  of  compar- 
ison and  to  educate  them  by  its  use 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  various  fac- 
tors that  make  for  good  teaching  and 
good   writing. 

Just  what  constitutes  good  writing 
depends  much  upon  point  of  view.  If 
it  could  be  determined  by  rule,  judg- 
ment would  become  so  common  as  to 
be  of  little  use.  But  unlike  arithmetic 
and  spelling-,  writing  has  no  exact 
standards,  and  therefore  human  judg- 
ment needs  to  be  schooled  to  approxi- 
mate results  l)y  intelligent  compari- 
sons. 

Age  is  an  important  factor  to  be 
considered  in  any  scheme  of  compar- 
isons and  ratings,  as  it  is  unfair  to 
rate  specimens  of  third  grade  children 
by  those  of  eighth  grade  pupils. 

Likewise,  it  is  unscientific  to  com- 
pare the  writing  of  the  learner  whose 
habits  are  changing  with  that  of 
adults  who  habits  are  fixed  and  there- 
fore less  variable  and  more  reliable. 


The  work  one  is  doing  vocationally 
has  modifying  influences  which  needs 
consideration.  The  teacher,  for  in- 
stance, whose  writing  is  imitated  as 
well  as  read,  needs  to  be  rated  by  a 
higher  standard  than  the  bill  clerk 
whose  writing  needs  merely  to  be 
read. 

Temperamentally,  too,  writing  var- 
ies in  quality  and  quantity,  and  this 
too  makes  judgment  rather  than  rule 
the  supreme  test. 
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PROFESSIONAL  EDITION 

A  Forum  for  the  Expression  of 
Convictions  and  Opinions  Re- 
lating to  Commercial  Education 


THE  NEW  ORDER 

The  Universities  and  Colleges  now 
offering  Commercial  Courses  leading 
to  degrees,  are  increasing  in  number 
each  year,  and  plainly  bespeak  the 
time  when  most  commercial  teachers 
will  be  holding  or  possessing  degrees. 

The  degrees  themselves  mean  little, 
but  they  bespeak  several  years'  at? 
tempt  at  qualification  and  that  some- 
l)ody  thought  they  were  earned  by 
the  ones  to  which  they  became  at- 
tached. 

.Six  months  in  a  business  college, 
following  as  many  years  as  a  rural 
school  teacher,  used  to  suffice  as  a 
qualification  for  commercial  teaching, 
and  it  does  still  for  some  schools  and 
for  a  few  who  have  unusual  ability 
to  absorb  information,  but  it  doe.s 
not  meet  present  day  needs  any  more 
than  does  the  horse  and  buggy  meet 
modern   means   of  travel. 

Si.x  years  rather  than  six  months 
comes  more  nearly  naming  the  time 
for  preparation.  All  who  expect  to 
continue  to  rise  in  the  teaching  game 
need  to  qualify  and  thus  fortify  for 
commercial  competition  in  teaching, 
as  in  other  things. 

Evening  schools  in  the  larger  cities 
and  universities  are  opening  the  doors 
of  opportunity  and  success  to  many 
who  cannot  afford  to  stop  earning 
durjig  the  day.  Many  commercial 
teachers  in  high  schools  thus  earn 
degrees  in  the  evenings  and  in  so  do- 
ing get  into  line  for  the  maximum 
remuneration. 


INVESTMENTS 

The  small  investor,  the  one  who 
knows  little  of  finance  and  has  little 
time  to  give  to  it,  is  at  a  disadvantage 
in  investing  his  earnings  in  safe  and 
profitable  concerns  outside  his  own 
home  or  building  and  loan  compan- 
ies,  etc. 

Recently  the  National  Thrift  Bond 
Corporation  of  New  York  City  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  marketing 
little  bonds  on  a  basis  of  3%  in  de- 
nominations as  small  as  ten  dollars, 
to  be  sold  over  the  counter  of  retail 
stores  as  dry  goods  are  sold. 

The  belief  is  that  much  money  now 
idle  and  spent  will  be  invested  in- 
stead. 

But  if  one  corporation  can  do  it,  no 
doubt  others  will  follow  suit,  and  the 
wonder  of  it  will  be  if  the  ten-cent 
stores  will  not.  too,  float  still  smaller 
denominations.  Then,  too,  will  there 
not  be  the  same  tendency  to  offer  too 
much  and  thus  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  investment? 

But  if  thrift  should  get  to  be  the 
fad,  as  is  shopping  and  spending, 
what  would  become  of  the  movies  and 
the  high  shoes  and  the  gum  and  the 
sodas  and  the  autos? 


March  6,  1917. 
My  dear  Mr.  Zaner: 

Taking  advantage  of  your  sug- 
gestion in  the  March  Business 
Educator:  I  wish  we  could 
have  more  editorials  by  Mr. 
Zaner.  The  teaching  methods 
that  apply  to  penmanship  apply- 
to  all  other  subjects,  and  we 
commercial  teachers  need  the 
kind  of  material  you  can  give 
us.  Tell  us  how  to  teach.  Tell 
us  how  to  forget  self  and  salary, 
and  transfer  our  thoughts  into 
an  active  effort  to  help  our  stu- 
dents. Convince  those  of  us  who 
congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
are  "Jacks-of-all-trades,"  that  a 
dissipation  of  mental  energy  and 
effort  is  even  more  degenerating 
than  physical- waste. 

I  read  an-  editorial  by  Mr. 
Howard  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  Phonographic  Magazine  that 
.  I  wish  might  be  copied  in  every 
magazine  in  this  country.  I  re- 
fer to  his  editorial  "Teachers 
Cannot  Serve  Two  Masters." 
This  is  just  as  true  in  penman- 
ship as  it  is  in  shorthand — don't 
you  think  so? 

Each  of  us  needs  some  one,  or 
all,  of  your  sane  and  helpful 
articles. 

Cordially  yours, 
Frances  Effinger-Rayniond, 

This  letter  from  Mrs.  Raymond  is  a 
most  stimulating,  complimentary  and 
liberal  communication.  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond is  a  remarkably  efficient,  loyal 
mana,ger  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  of  San  Francisco.  Her 
whole-souled  spirit  is  large-minded 
enough  to  see  good  in  a  competing 
system's  magazine  editorial,  as  well 
as  many-sided  enough  to  get  short- 
hand pointers  and  methods  from  a 
penmanship  teacher  and  editor.  She 
is  an  inspiration  to  her  sex  and  the 
envy  of  many  men.  your  editor  being 
one  of  them. 


USE    AND    ABUSE    OF    ITALICS    OR 
BLACK-FACE    LETTERS 


Dear  Mr.    Edito 
I    havf 


thought    it, 


I    shall 
ent  that 


venture  ' 

Once  upon  a  time  I  read  th 
to    underscore    what    one    had    written    was    a 
reflection  upon  the  intelligence  of  his  reader. 

I  think  it  might  be  said  that  it  is  also  a 
reflection  upon  the  writer  if  he  does  not  say 
what  he  wants  to  say  with  sufficient  force  to 
impress  itself  upon  the  reader  without  the 
employment  of  heavy  lines,  or  something 
similar.  Surely,  the  great  poets  and  prose 
w-riters  do  not  make  use  of  the  underscore, 
or  similar  device,  to  attract  attention. 

It  may  be  that  people  use  the  underscore, 
and   similar  devices,   through   habit. 

All  of  the  above  is  preliminary  to  submitting 
the  observation  I  have  frequently  made  to 
myself   that   I   do   not   like  for  myself — I   hav 


idea  how  it  affects  oth( 
of  printing  significant  word: 
nuite    frenuentlv,    as    follows 


scheme 
heavier   type 


ti,  to  tackle 
age    in 


up    to 


whether  the  average  is 
forty-five,  and  w-hether  one  grows  or 
merely  goes  at  any  given  age  l")etween 
when  one  awakens  intellectually  and 
spiritually  or  sleeps  the  final  mortal 
nap  called  death.  For  death  nips 
when  one  naps,  mentally,  spiritually, 
or   physically. 


It  may  work  all  right  with  others.  But 
when  I  look  at  a  I  it  of  writing  containing 
those  e.xtra  heavy  words,  they  bother  me, — I 
can't  see  the  rest  of  the  words  for  that  one 
heavy  word.  I  try  to  read  them,  but  my  eye 
goes  sliding  around  to  that  one  heavy  word. 
It  is  to  me  like  a  post  between  me  and  the 
speaker.  I  has  an  effect  upon  me  such  as  a 
stone  in  the  road  I  wished  to  avoid  when 
learning  to  ride  a  bicycle, — in  spite  of  all 
endeavors,   I   would  frequently  run  plumb  into 

I  don't  believe  you  need  to  employ  the 
scheme.  I  may  bf  mistaken,  however,  as  to 
its  effect  upon  others;  yet  my  respect  for  my 
own  feelings  on  the  point  is  reinforced  by 
knowing  that  it  is  not  a  device  that  is  used 
in  good  writing  generally, — which  yours  is ; 
I  beg  to  submit  that  I  don't  believe  you 
should  use  it.  You  don't  need  to. 
Yours, 

W.   E.   B. 

The  question  is:  Do  we  emphasize 
l)y  Italics  or  black-face  letters  too 
many  words  in  our  editorials?  Is  it 
.ffood  or  bad?  Are  we  abusing  a  good 
thing?  Your  editor  is  very  human 
and  therefore  open  to  advice. 


MENTAL 

MEANDERINGS 

CARL  C.  MARSHALL 
516  Reaper  Block,  Chicago 

Chicago:     A  City  of  Vim  and  Vision 

It  is  about  twenty-two  years  mow, 
since  I  first  opened  my  account  with 
this  tremendous  town. 
To  my  eye  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  changed 
much  e.xternally.  Had 
some  Weary  Willie  of 
a  Rip  Van  Winkle 
gone  to  sleep  in  one 
of  its  out-of-the-way 
corners  twenty  years 
ago,  and  waked  up  to- 
day and  rambled 
down  town,  I  doubt  if  he  would  have 
realized  that  his  snooze  had  lasted 
longer  than  over  night.  If  his  eye  were 
keen,  he  would  note  the  street  cars 
had  been  enlarged  and  brightened 
up  som;  that  the  Monadnock,  Old 
Colony,  and  other  prideful  old  time 
structures  had  been  somewhat  over- 
shadowed by  later  skyscrapers;  that 
Marshall  Field's  had  expanded  both 
as  to  height  and  depth,  and  he  would 
get  a  mild  thrill  when  he  should  see 
the  block-wide  government  building 
at  Clark  and  Adams,  and  the  big  plain 
grey  structure  that  had  replaced  the 
mass  of  brown  stone  gingerbread 
which  Chicagoans  used  to  point  to 
with  swelling  pride  as  "our  magnifi- 
cent new  City  Hall."  But  the  man 
of  the  long  sleep  would  find  the 
Masonic  Temple,  and  the  Montgom- 
ery Ward  Tower,  the  Pullman  Build- 
ing, the  Art  Institute,  the  Auditorium, 
and  the  Palmer,  still  in  place  and  open 
for  business,  and  finding  these  land- 
marks intact,  he  would  doubtless  lay 
other  changes  to  a  disordered  imagi- 
nation, which  would  be  duly  straight- 
ened out  after  he  had  swallowed  his 
morning  drink. 

I  suspect  that  the  quarter-century 
changes  in  Chicago  have  been  less 
external  than  internal.  I  can  notice 
that  the  ideals  of  the  city,  political  as 
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well  as  social  and  moral,  have  been 
wonderfully  changed  and  improved 
since  the  time  of  Carter  Harrison,  the 
elder.  A  hundred  bad  things  that 
were  a  matter  of  course  in  those  days, 
would  not  go  now  at  all.  Of  course, 
there  are  still  quite  enough  of  bad 
things  going  on,  but,  comparatively 
speaking,  they  are  very  mild  bad 
things.  For  instance,  just  now,  the 
public  is  shocked  and  angry  over  the 
disclosure  that  a  deposed  chief  of 
police  has  been  caught  grafting  in  the 
matter  of  promoting  his  subordinates, 
and  that  certain  other  detectives,  and 
police  officials  have  been  taking  hush 
money  from  the  purveyors  of  vice. 
That  sort  of  thing  was  as  common 
twenty  years  ago  as  the  mud  on  the 
cobble-stones,  or  the  river  of  black 
smoke  from  the  factory  chimneys,  or 
the  diluted  sewage  which  served  in 
those  days  as  the  people's  drinking 
water.  Indeed,  the  great  human  ad- 
vancement of  Chicago  is  well  meas- 
ured by  the  things  they  are  quareling 
about  now,  as  compared  with  the 
things  they  were  fussing  over  when 
I  first  saw  the  town  in  1895. 

The  one  wholesome  and  saving  fact 
in  this  great  blundering  under-grown 
(not  overgrown)  town,  is  the  dissatis- 
fied restlessness,  not  to  say  turbu- 
lence, of  the  people.  It  has  been  said 
of  Boston  that  it  is  not  a  place,  but  a 
state  of  mind.  Nobody  would  think 
of  saying  a  thing  like  that  about 
Chicago.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
static  here.  The  winds  and  cross- 
currents of  public  opinion  are  as  con- 
flicting and  turbulent  as  those  of  the 
North  Sea,  but  they  keep  things 
going,  and  they  keep  the  life  of  the 
people   fresh  and  wholesome. 

1  am  frankly  glad  to  find  myself  in 
this  great  human  maelstrom.  I  can 
live  more  here  in  a  month  than  in  a 
whole  year  in  a  little  corn-fed  country 
town.  Of  course  it  is  disconcerting 
at  first,  and  not  at  all  conducive  to 
spring-time  poetical  reflections,  but  I 
expect  to  get  used  to  that.  And  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  I  should  find 
some  real  poetry  here  too — at  least  I 
hope  so. 

When  the  Fish  Yesterday  I  saw  the 
Begin  to  Bite  first  really  and  truly 
sign  of  Spring  —  a 
vase  of  pussy  willows  on  Teacher's 
desk.  Then,  sure  enough,  today  I 
saw  my  first  robin  of  the  season.  He 
was  a  Cock  Robin,  too  —  possibly  a 
lineal  descendant  of  one  whose  tragic 
fate  made  such  a  stir  in  nursery  his- 
tory. His  buf?  weskit  made  a  pretty 
patch  of  color  in  the  yet  dull  green- 
sward of  Jackson  Park,  and  lie  had 
the  upstanding  importance  of  a  real 
estate  speculator  looking  over  a  re- 
cent investment.  But  I  knew  what 
lie  was  there  for.  He  was  listening 
for  worms!  They  really  do  that,  as 
every   robin    lover   knows. 

And  that  meant  that  the  fish  will 
soon  be  biting  again.  In  a  trice  I  am 
away  back  in  the  May-time  of  fifty 
years  ago.  Again  I  am  headed  for 
the  Hadsell  Hole,  down  in  Elm  Creek. 
In  one  hand  I  bear  the  precious  can 
of  bait,  and  my  trusty  hickory  fish 
pole,   with   line   and   hook   and   sinker 


all  ready  for  business.  In  the  other, 
is  an  equally  precious  tin  bucket, 
containing  big  fat  slices  of  bread  and 
butter,  a  whole  pickled  pig's  foot,  and 
a  generous  quarter  of  mince  pie,  and 
the  rest  of  the  space  filled  with  ginger 
cookies.  What  my  dear  mother  didn't 
know  about  a  boy's  appetite  was  not 
worth  finding  out.  The  Hadsell  Hole 
is  two  miles  away,  but  what  of  that? 
It  is  too  wet  to  plant  corn  and  father 
lias  given  me  the  whole  day  ofT  to  go 
a  fishin',  only  stipulating  that  I  must 
he  back  in  time  to  get  the  cows  home 
for  milking.  Very  soon  I  am  looking 
down  into  the  olive  green  water  of 
fabulous  depth,  and  baiting  my  hook 
for  the  first  cast.  How  deliciously 
cool  and  sweet  everything  is!  Not  a 
breath  stirring,  and  the  sun  not  yet. 
high  enough  to  more  than  touch  the 
tops  of  the  sycamores  across  the 
creek.  A  cardinal  bird  is  rendering  a 
fife  solo  from  a  nearby  copse  of  hazel, 
and  an  inconsiderate  crow  caws  so 
loudly  in  the  elms  over  my  head  that 
I  fear  he  will  "scare  the  fish,"  and 
angrily  drive  him  away  with  a  well- 
aimed  stone. 

Then  qomes  the  first  thrill.  Bob, 
bob-bobbety  bob,  goes  the  cork,  while 
I  clutch  my  fish  pole  with  throbbing 
heart,  tensely  awaiitng  the  supreme 
moment.  Down  shoots  the  cork,  a 
foot  below  the  surface;  jerk!  whizz! 
and  a  great  gold  and  blue  sunfish  goes 
sailing  over  my  head  and  lands  flop- 
ping among  the  hazels.  Cracky!  what 
a  whopper!  And  he  didn't  take  hard- 
ly any  of  the  bait!  With  the  same 
luck  it  is  good  for  at  least  two  more. 

Oh,  you  old  grey  heads!  Doesn't 
it  all  come  back?  Have  you  had  any 
triumph  since  to  make  the  heart  of 
vou   throb  half  so  deliciously? 

But  suddenly  the  cardinal's  clear 
notes^  merge  into  the  whistle  of  the 
crossing  cop  out  on  Stony  Island 
Avenue,  and  the  cawing  crows  in  the 
elms  are  only  the  motors  honking 
raucously  along  the  parkway  drive. 
The  spell  is  broken,  but  thank  you 
just  the  same,  Mr.  Cock  Robin,  for 
the  brief  hiatus.  I  hope  you  find 
your  worm,  old  chap. 

Can  English  I  have  been  asking  my- 
be  Taught?  self  this  question,  since 
I  listened  to  a  confes- 
sion the  other  day  from  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  teachers  I  know. 
This  man  frankly  admitted  that  he 
had  not  yet  learned  how  to  teach 
business  English.  I  suspect  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  men  and  women  who  are 
making  a  blufif  at  teaching  our  mother 
tongue,  but  who  are  not  quite  so 
frank,  as  my  friend  above  referred  to, 
in  confessing  their  failure. 

.Anybody,  of  course,  can  teach 
young  people  a  great  many  facts 
about  the  English  tongue,  but  that  is 
a  very  diflferent  matter  from  teaching 
them  to  use  the  language  effectively. 
This  distinction  is  not  sufficiently  em- 
phasized. The  fundamental  truth  is 
that  language  is  Art,  much  in  the 
same  sense  that  music  and  painting 
and  sculpture  are  arts.  Now,  we  are 
not  teaching  an  art  when  we  are 
merely  teaching  facts  about  art.     For 


instance,  a  fairly  patient  and  com- 
petent instructor  might  teacli  me  a 
great  deal  about  musical  scales, 
forms,  cadences,  etc.  He  might  even 
bring  me  into  a  fairly  intelligent 
knowledge  of  harmony,  thoroughbass, 
and  other  mathematical  phases  of 
music.  But  1  opine  that  he  would  have 
a  parlous  time  getting  me  to  sing,  or 
play  the  piano  or  violin,  in  a  way 
that  would  not  make  my  auditors 
take   to   the  woods. 

It  is  a  most  discouraging  truth,  that 
most  of  the  people  who  seem  to  know 
all  about  language,  have  the  least 
facility  in  using  it.  How  many  e.xpert 
teachers  of  English,  or  authors  of 
text-books  on  English,  have  them- 
selves achieved  the  least  distinction 
as  writers  of  English?  At  the  mo- 
ment, I  can  think  of  but  three — 
Brander  Matthews,  the  late  Harry 
Thurston  Peck,  and  Richard  Grant 
White. 

So  it  falls  out,  that  one  gets  blue, 
and  asks,  "What's  the  use?"  We  cram 
the  books,  and  make  our  pupils  cram 
them,  and  all  we  have  to  show  for  it 
is  an  examination  mark  of  ninety-five 
per  cent  in  grammar  or  rhetoric,  or 
"themes"  that  exhibit  more  labor  than 
wit.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
fairly  unanimous  agreement  among 
the  clever  people  who  write  our 
books,  our  magazine  articles,  and 
newspaper  stories,  that  they  have  not 
been  much  helped  by  the  school  stuff 
in  English,  and  many  of  the  brightest 
of  them  never  had  it.  Among  these 
I  may  cite  Elbert  Hubbard,  Jack  Lon- 
don, George  Ade,  Whitcomb  Riley, 
and  hosts  of  others,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern. If  I  wanted  a  boy  to  learn  to 
write  vivid  and  readable  English,  I 
would  rather  start  him  as  a  cub  in  a 
newspaper  office  than  to  send  him  to 
any  school  I  know  of.  He  wouldn't 
learn  much  about  adversative  con- 
junctions, or  the  various  "modes"  and 
"tenses"  and  other  grammar  gibber- 
ish, nor  the  endless  ramifications  of 
formal  rhetoric,  but  he  would  soon 
learn  the  difference  between  a  liright 
account  of  a  fire  or  a  street  row  or  a 
political  meeting,  which  gets  into 
print,  and  the  crude,  stupid  stuflf  that 
goes  to  the  editor's  waste  basket. 

"But,"  I  hear  somebody  say  "a 
school  isn't  a  newspaper  office,  and 
we  have  our  English  Courses,  and  our 
text-books,  and  our  classes,  and  we 
have  to  do  something  with  them. 
What  are  we  to  do?" 

I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  fully,  but 
this  much  I  do  know.  If  I  were 
teaching  language  to  anybody,  I 
should  teach  it  as  an  art  rather  than 
as  a  subject.  I  should  skate  over  the 
science  of  the  thing  very  lightly,  but 
I  would  come  down  hard  on  the  prac- 
tice. Word  values  and  vividness  of 
expression  would  get  more  attention 
than  grammar  and  the  bookish  rules 
of  the  rhetorician,  (most  of  which  are 
constantly  violated  bv  our  most  suc- 
cessful writers.)  I  should  chuck  the 
puppies  into  the  pond  where  they 
would  have  to  swim  or  drown.  They 
should  find  out  that  language  is  doing 
rather   than   learning — just  as  it  is  in 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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The  Twentieth  Annual  Convention  of  the 

Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association 

APRIL  5,  6  and  7,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
was  an  Enjoyable  Success  in  its  Human  Relations  as  well  as  in  its    Professional  Activities 


Althuugh  the  weather  was  in  keeping  with  the  disturbed  politi- 
cal relations  pertaining  to  war  rather  than  with  the  Easter  season 
which  usually  bespeaks  sunshine  and  happiness,  the  commercial 
>chool  people  met  and  mingled  most  congenially  and  mutually  and 
profitably. 

Host  E.  H.  Norman,  of  the  Baltimore  Business  College,  in  whose 
institution  the  con\-ention  was  entertained,  as  of  old,  again  demon- 
strated that  he  is  as  warmhearted  as  he  is  resourceful  and  capable. 

The  convention  voted  to  go  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  next  year  to 
hold  its  twenty-first  meeting,  and  doubtless  a  successful  meeting  will 
result. 


President  G.  P.  Eckels,  of  the  VVest- 
inghouse  High  School  of  Pittsburgh, 
made  an  excellent  executive  and  de- 
livered an  address  which  we  heard 
commented  upon  most  favorably  but 
which  we  arrived  too  late  to  hear. 

The  Address  of  Welcome  was  given 
by  Mayor  James  H.  Preston,  of  Bal- 
timore, and  the  response  by  Mr.  C. 
W.  Stowell,  of  the  Marquand  School 
of   Brooklyn. 

"What  is  Education?"  was  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Superintendent  Charles  J. 
Koch,  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Balti- 
more. 

"The  Present  Situation  Regarding 
Commercial  Education  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  but  which  was  read  by 
prepared  by  A.  B.  Meredith,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education.  State  of 
New  Tersel.  but  which  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Evans,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
because  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Mere- 
dith. 

The  material  in  this  paper  was  rich 
in  thought  and  valuable,  being  the 
paper  of  the  convention,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  reactions  it  created,  and 
the  opinions  expressed  concerning  it 
and  the  speaker. 


"Unity  in  Educational  Aim"  was  in- 
structively presented  by  Hon.  M. 
Dates  Stephens,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Education.  State  of  Maryland. 

Thus  the  first  day's  program  con- 
tained valuable  contributions  from 
City  and  State  Officials  well  qualified 
to  speak  from  a  fund  of  information 
gleaned  from  large  experience. 

Thursday  Evening  was  given  over 
to  theatre  parties,  private  conferences, 
etc. 

Friday  Morning 

"\'alue  of  Psychology  to  Coinmer- 
cial  Teachers."  by  Gardner  C.  Basset, 
Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
School  of  Education,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  quite  original  and 
stimulating.  He  said  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  try  to  give  in  a  half  hour  that 
which  usually  required  a  semester  in 
the  University. 

"The  Establishment  of  a  Division  of 
Commercial  Education  in  the  Bureau 
of  Education  at  Washington.  D.  C." 
was  splendidly  presented  by  Dr.  Glen 
Levin  Swiggett.  Collaborator  of  Com- 
mercial Education  in  the  Department 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr. 
Swiggett  is  a  friend  and  champion  of 
commercial  education  in  both  public 
and  private  schools,  and  deserves  the 
co-operation  and  support  of  all  com- 
mercial  school   people. 

He  discussed  the  recently  enacted 
\'ocational  Bill  by  Congress  with  its 
doubtful  bearing  upon  Commercial 
Education,  as  it  defines  its  work  as 
being  related  to  Agriculture,  Trade, 
and  Industrial  Subjects,  and  Home 
Economics. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Commercial 
Education  can  e.xpect  much  if  any 
help  or  recognition  from  this  bill.  He 
is  hopeful  that  it  may,  but  it  does  not 
so  appear  to  the  writer. 

Dr.  Swiggett  is  a  believer  in  com- 
mercial education  from  the  bottom  up 
rather  than  from  the  top  down.  He 
is  in  favor  of  the  largest  number  being 
benefitted  by  this  training  because 
.\merica  is  a  commercial  nation. 

Friday  Afternoon  was  spent  on  a 
boat  trip  in  the  waters  of  the  river  and 
bay  showing  the  shipping  and  indus- 
trial activities   of  the   city,   which   are 


large  and  varied.  Much  interest  was 
manifested  but  no  commotion  shown 
in  the  interned  German  ships  which 
had  been  taken  over  by  Uncle  Sam  on 
the  evening  before.  The  small  flag  of 
the  United  States  which  floated  from 
the  stern  was  the  only  indication  of 
change  of  control. 

Friday  Evening 
Round  Table  Sections  were  held  and 
excellent    programs    rendered    by    the 
following : 

Private    School    Managers, 

Pitman   Shorthand. 

Gregg   Shorthand. 

Bookkeeping. 

Typewriting. 

Penmanship. 
These  section  meetings  proved  un- 
qualifiedly successful,  and  will  doubt- 
less be  continued  and  extended,  as 
they  deserve  to  be  because  they  serve 
the  largest  number. 

The  Penman 

As  usual,  some  of  the  penmen  got 
together  at  Hotel  Rennert  and  had 
luncheon  together  at  noon.  Many 
others  had  engagements  preventing 
sitting  down  with  the  following 
named  notables:  H.  W.  Flickinger, 
T.  J.  Risinger,  E.  M.  Huntsinger, 
(note  the  "inger"),  H.  W.  Patten,  W. 
H.  Patrick.  R.  S.  Collins.  O.  C.  Dar- 
neye.  W.  H.  Beacom.  W.  B.  Mahaf- 
fey.  D.  R.  Porter.  F.  P.  Taylor.  E.  M. 
Coulter.  H.  G.  Healey.  C.  P.  Zaner. 

In  the  evening  the  penmen  began 
their  program  at  eight  o'clock  and 
continued  until  nearly  eleven,  the 
hours  indicating  the  intensity  of  in- 
terest shown  the  speakers  and  what 
they  had  to  give. 

"The  Teaching  of  Figures"  by  C.  C. 
Lister.  Brooklyn  Training  School  for 
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Teachers,  proved  a  most  practical, 
sensible  presentation  such  as  only 
Lister  can  give. 

"Some  of  the  Older  Penmen  I  have 
Known,"  by  W.  H.  Patrick.  Patrick 
Commercial  School,  York,  Pa.,  was 
so  replete  with  valuable  historical  ma- 
terial that  Lloyd  Smith,  of  Gillott 
Pen  fame,  volunteered  to  print  it  for 
distribution  among  penmen  generally. 
Copies  may  be  procured  by  sending  a 
two  cent  stamp  and  address  to  H.  W. 
Patten,  Central  High  School,  Phila- 
delphia. 

"Some  Observations  on  the  Devel- 
opment of  Speed,"  by  R.  S.  Collins, 
of  the  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia, 
was  a  most  sensible  presentation  and 
discussion  of  that  subject.  Mr.  Col- 
lins combines  form  with  speed  by 
making  sure  that  position  and  move- 
ment are  right,  which,  after  all,  is 
the  only  practicable  plan. 

"Fundamental  Factors  in  Hand- 
writing." by  the  editor  of  the  B.  E., 
was  listened  to  patiently  and  appre- 
ciatively while  he  endeavored  to  re- 
lieve his  mind  of  some  things  which 
are  better  said  than  printed. 

The  climax  to  the  evening's  pro- 
gram came  when  the  beloved  and 
loving  dean  of  penmen,  H.  W.  Flick- 
inger,  rendered  an  appreciation  on 
the  worth  and  work  of  his  former 
co-laborer,  the  late  Lyman  P.  Spen- 
cer. "Lyman"  and  "H.  W."  were 
much  alike  in  temperament,  skill,  in- 
tellect and  modesty — past  masters  in 
all  that  is  refined  in  skillful  and  ar- 
tistic writing,  and  nobleness  in  char- 
acter. 

The  chairman,  genial  and  generous 
H.  \\".  Patten,  of  the  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  proved  an  ideal 
leader  in  organizing  the  program  and 
carrying  it  into  execution. 

For  the  first  time  we  had  the 
ijleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  *"  H.  Waller, 
a  skillful  engrosser  and  modest  gen- 
tleman of  Baltimore,  whose  work  we 
hope  some  time  to  show  in  our  col- 
umns. 

Saturday  Morning 

The  attendance,  although  not  so 
large  as  in  some  former  meetings 
more  centrally  located,  was  large  and 
better  attended  than  was  expected, 
considering  the  unquieting  feeling  on 
account   of   foreign    relations. 

The  program  on  Saturday  was  well 
attended   and   splendidly   rendered. 

"Educational  \'alue  of  Commercial 
Subjects."  bv  Calvin  O.  Althouse, 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia, 
was  broadly  handled  yet  with  point 
and  pith,  as  is  his  custom  and  capac- 
ity. 

"Educational  \alue  of  Commercial 
Subjects  as  Applied  to  Bookkeeping," 
by  Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe.  Baltimore,  was 
a  very  sensible  presentation  of  the 
subject.  He  summed  up  his  address 
bv  saying  with  convincing  emphasis 
that  the  training  and  study  which 
comes  through  commercial  subjects 
is  as  valuable  intellectually  and  cul- 
turally as  in  any  other  subject  or 
group  of  subjects,  .and  far  more  valu- 
alile  and  practical  than  in  many. 


"Educational  \'alue  of  Commercial 
Subjects  as  Applied  to  Shorthand." 
l)y  John  R.  Gregg,  New  York  City, 
was  most  entertainingly  presented 
liy  concrete  illustrations  fiow  two 
young  men,  a  young  woman,  and  he 
himself  evolved  and  achieved  success 
through  the  study  and  practice  of 
shorthand. 

"Educational  X'alue  of  Commercial 
Subjects  as  Applied  to  Commercial 
Law,"  by  Jos.  R.  Conrad,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  was  an  eloquent  and 
convincing  address.  History,  cus- 
toms, geography,  human  relations, 
are  all  inseparably  connected  with 
the  study  of  commercial  law. 

It  is  believed  and  hoped  and  de- 
sired that  a  report  will  be  published 
of  the  proceedings  to  be  sent  to  each 
member. 

The  Election 

The  Officers  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year  were  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Horace  G.  Healey,  New  York 
City;  Vice  President,  C.  F.  Ritten- 
house,  Boston;  Secretary,  D.  A.  Mc- 
Millin,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Member  of 
Executive  Board,  W.  A.  Barber,  New 
York  City. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  was  unanimous- 
ly selected  as  the  next  place  of  meet- 
ing following  a  most  cordial  and  con- 
vincing invitation  by  Mr.  Ellis,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce of  Springfield,  housed  in  a 
building  costing  a  million  dollars 
which  he  had  a  large  hand  in  plan- 
ning for  the  express  purpose  of  com- 
mercial education,  the  course  in  which 
is  designed  to  prepare  for  business 
and  life  and  not  merely  to  prepare 
for   college. 


A  DAY  OFF 

Poughkeepsie.  On  April  3.  li)lT.  on 
the  way  to  the  Baltimore  Convention 
of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.,  your  editor  took  a 
day  off  to  visit  the  city  of  Poughkeep- 
sie and  the  famous  Eastern  College 
in  which  business  men  located  in  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  world  secured 
their  business  education.  Mr.  Gaines, 
Sr.,  was  away  but  Mr.  Gaines,  Jr.,  was 
"at  home."  Soon  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  hands  of  tx-students  —  Rock- 
wood.  Peterson  (J.  M.),  and  Evans 
(D.  M.),  and  old  friends  Ross  and 
Diehl. 

The  school  is  still  well  attended  by 
well  matured  pupils  from  all  quarters 
of  America,  and  beyond,  thus  continu- 
ing to  exert  an  influence  far  reaching. 

Mr.  Rockwood  has  taught  penman- 
ship and  written  letters  in  a  most 
.graceful  hand  in  this  institution  for  a 
period  of  a  third  of  a  century  and  a 
year,  almost  to  the  day  of  my  visit. 

West  Point.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  above  recorded  we  turned  our 
thoughts  and  steps  from  commercial 
to  war  education  by  visiting,  also  for 
the  first  time,  the  Military  Academy 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
twenty-three  miles  to  the  south,  and 
forty-nine  miles  to  the  north  of  New 
York  City.  Here  we  were  confronted 
by  massive  and  imposing  stone  struc- 
tures of  various  aspects  such  as  forts, 
armories,  adminitration  buildings,  li- 
brary, memorial,  barracks,  and,  perch- 


ed high  upon  a  crested  rock,  an  inspir- 
ing edifice  in  the  form  of  a  chapel,  to 
which  we  entered  to  be  charmed  by 
sents  and  devious  windings,  and  into 
which  we  entered  to  be  charmbed  by 
architecture,  color,  and  music,  all  so 
peacefully  blended  that  for  a  moment 
we  forgot  the  military  settin.g  with- 
out. We  left  with  the  hope  that  the 
spirit  of  Peace  would  soon  conquer 
and,  in  the  form  of  universal  democ- 
racies,  possess  the   earth. 

Newburgh.  On  the  day  following 
we  visited  the  city  of  Newburgh, 
which  we  found  to  be  a  combination 
of  the  quaint  old  and  progressive  new 
in  city  architecture  and  activities. 
Miss  Marjorie  Baum,  the  supervisor 
of  writing,  is  as  much  a  real  major  in 
bearing  and  command  as  her  first 
name  implies,  and  as  explosive  as  her 
last  name  indicates,  except  that  she 
explodes  with  enthusiasm  and  skill 
instead  of  with  dynamite  and  gas.  As 
a  consequence  the  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  city  are  learning  to  write  grace- 
fully and  efficiently,  thus  combining 
culture  and  utility. 

Washington's  Headquarters  are  well        ) 
preserved  and  the  "Tower  of  Victory" 
in   which   his   bronze   statue   stands   is 
a  fit  memorial  to  his  foresight,  cour- 
age, and  devotion. 
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ment,       talked       entertainingly. 


and 


Brother  White,  of  Gary,  spoke  with 
his  feet  on  solid  ground,  as  he  always 
does. 

Altogether  it  was  a  joyous  seance, 
stimulating,  thought-provoking  and 
as  informally  jolly  as  a  "smoker"  at 
an  Ad  Clul).  There  ought  to  be  more 
of  such  organizations  as  my  friend 
White  and  his  fellows  have  worked 
up.  They  pay.  I  may  add  that  the 
Noonday  Club  is  rather  a  private  af- 
fair and  not  out  for  publicity.  The 
president  is  Mr.  A.  Q.  Larson,  of  the 
Oak  Park  High  School,  and  the  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  I.  L.  Rogers,  of  the  Town- 
ship  High   School   at   Waukegan,   111. 


Alaska  Education  is  well  presented  in 
Bulletin,  1916.  No.  47,  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  It 
is  a  volume  of  85  pages  with  large  in- 
serted map,  interestingly  illustrated, 
and  tersely  written.  Any  one  inter- 
ested would  do  w^ell  to  apply  as  above 
with  enclosure  of  2,ic. 


A  most  interesting  112-page  publica- 
tion has  been  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  It 
is  Bulletin.  1916.  No.  2.  It  concretely 
illustrates  and  describes  the  exhibit  of 
Rural  and  Agricultural  Education  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position. It  is  a  veritable  picture  gal- 
lery and  encyclopedia  of  facts  relative 
to  the  best  things  accomplished  and 
proposed  in  rural  and  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  the  public  school  system  of 
.■\merica.  Copies  of  this  booklet  can 
he  secured  at  25c  each  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

WINFIELD  WRIGHT,LL.B.,C.P.A. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LABOR  DISTRIBUTION 

Department 

Month   of 191.. 

The  body  of  this  form  provides  col- 
umns as  follows;  Day,  Direct  Labor, 
Indirect  Labor,  Construction  Labor, 
Repair  Labor,  and  extra  columns  for 
any  special  classification,  and  the 
Total  column.  The  body  is  divided 
by  horizontal  lines  into  thirty-one 
spaces. 

One  inch  at  the  bottom  of  this  form 
is  often  worded  as  follows: 

The  above  is  a  report  of  the  distri- 

Jiution  of  Labor  for  the Dept.: 

Cost  Department 

By 

When  the  Material  Requisition  and 
Time  Cards  have  served  their  purpose 
in  the  compilation  and 
classification  of  total 
Material  and  Labor 
costs,  they  are  sorted 
by  job  number.  The 
Direct,  Indirect,  Re- 
pair and  Construction 
cards  are  kept  in  sep- 
arate  classes. 

When  o  p  e  r  a  t  i  on 
costs  are  desired,  and 
they  generally  are,  the  Time  Cards  for 
Direct  Labor  on  each  order  or  job 
number  are  resorted  to  by  operation 
numbers.  Total  of  Material  costs  for 
each  job,  and  totals  of  Direct  Labor 
cost  for  each  operation  and  job  are 
combined.  These  amounts  give  us 
the  basis  on  which  the  charges  to  the 
various  jobs  in  process,  for  the  day, 
are  made. 

The  totals  of  each  class  obtained 
from  Requisitions  and  Time  Cards, 
must  agree  with  the  corresponding 
classifications  on  the  monthly  report 
of  Materials  Issued  and  Departmental 
Labor  Distribution.  (See  description 
of  forms.) 

The  totals  of  Materials  and  of  Di- 
rect Labor  for  jobs  or  operations  are 
now  entered  on  job  or  operation  re- 
cords or  both.  It  is  best,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  sort  and  classify  job  records 
so  that  Material  and  Labor  Costs  can 
be  entered  every  day  no  matter  how 
much  time  is  required  to  do  the  work. 
h  form  meant  for  the  getting  to- 
gether of  material  and  labor  costs 
figures  for  one  shop,  or  one  depart- 
ment is  shown  below. 

The  Labor  Costs  of  each  operation 
shows  on  this  report,  consequently- 
several  vertical  columns  and  a  rather 
wide  sheet  used  in  the  cases  of  jobs 
which  require  several  operations  or 
steps  to  complete.  The  author  has 
heard  of  manufactured  articles  which 
had  to  pass  through  as  many  as  100 
operations  before  completion.  The 
kind  of  Material  is  entered  in  the  Ma- 
terial column  and  the  amount  carried 
out.  When  the  manufacture  of  the 
article  requires  operations  in  several 
different  shops  or  departments,  one 
of  these  forms  is  used  for  each  shop 


on     each     I^roduction     Order.       This  absurd?      A    further    reason    for    dis- 

means  in  these  cases  a  form  for  each  tributing  as  much  expense  as  possible 

separate   Shop   Order.  to   the   various   shops   or   departments 

When  the  job  is  finished,  the  costs  is    that    cost    records    should    reduce 

for  all  shops,  when  a  form  is  used  for  costs    to    the    smallest    possible    unit, 

each   shop,    are   grouped   and    entered  Every    detail    should    be    shown    and 

on   one   form.     This   last   form   shows  these  records  should  be  available  for 

the   total   cost   of   the   completed  job,  comparison. 

or  finished  order.  Xo    show    how    really    difiicult    e.x- 

Recapitulation  of  Departmental  Labor  pense   distribution  is  and  to  convince 

and  Material  Costs  >°"  ^^^f,'  ^^"^  '^'°s"t  attention  is  con- 
sequently necessary,   let  me  quote   C. 

Production  Nu B.  Going's  statement  as  follows: 

Shop  No "1,1  order  to  see  more  clearly  how 

Started    the     proportion     of     expense     justly 

Finished       ........ chargeable  to  various  lines  of  product 

The  body  of  this  form  is  divided  may  vary,  that  is,  how  various  com- 
yertically  mto  two  parts— Labor  and  ponents  of  expense  are  created  in  un- 
Material.  About  three-fourths  of  the  equal  proportion  by  various  classes  of 
body  space  is  given  to  labor,  which  is  manufactured  goods,  and  hence  should 
again  divided  vertically  into  from  be  borne  with  correspondin^r  in- 
eight  to  fifteen  columns.  The  column  equality  by  these  various  classes— 
to  the  extreme  left  is  for  dates.  The  and  to  see  also  some  of  the  consider- 
others  are  headed  with  the  numbers  ations  aflFecting  the  distribution  of  e.x- 
ot  various  operations  which  the  ar-  pense.  let  us  imagine  that  we  are 
tide  must  pass  through.  The  Material  making  a  hasty  tour  through  a  ma- 
space  IS  sub-divided  into  a  column  chine  shop  and  let  us  see  in  part  how 
showing  the  kind  used  and  a  money  and  where  the  burden  is  created  W^e 
column  which  shows  the  cost  of  the  s\\\\  assume  that  the  shop  makes  its 
Material  consumed.  The  last,  or  the  own  castings  and  we  will  begin  with 
bottom  part,  of  the  report  shows  the  the  foundry.  The  material  (pig  iron) 
various  costs   as   follows:  and    the    labor    of    moulders     helpers 

Total  Direct  Labor 00000.00  coremakers,   etc.,   on   each   and   every 

Indirect  Labor  % 00000.00  job   and   piece,   can   be   pretty   closely 

,   T    1                                recorded    so    that    our    material    and 

Total  Labor   00000.00  direct-labor   costs   are   reasonably   ex- 
Total  Material     OOOOO.OO  act.      But    here    are    some    men    who 

Shop   Expense   % OOOOO.OO  are  not  engaged  in  making  any  special 

^       ,  ^,         _                       casting    into    which    their   work   goes 

Total  Shop  Cost OOOOO.OO  .and  to  which  it  can  be  charged;  they 

The    total    Material    costs    and    the  af^  wheeling  sand,  shaking  out  flasks, 

total     Direct     Labor     cost     are     both  charging   the    cupola.      Here    is    coke 

shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  form.     In-  gO'ng   >nto   the   cupola   to   be    burned, 

direct  Labor  and  Shop  expense,  how-  ^nd  power  being  used  for  the  cupola 

ever,  are  added  as  a  percentage  just  ^1°!^'    ^"d    'or    furnishing    the    blast, 

as  it  has  been  described  in  our  discus-  Without    searching    any    further,    we 

sion    of    Expense    Distribution    in    an  ""^   already  an   aggregated   outlay,— 

earlier  chapter.  ^"    expense    burden,  —  which    we    can 

General  E.xpense  is  added  on  to  the  "°'.  attach   to   any   one   piece   of  ma- 

total  or  to  Shop  Costs.     This  seems  '^'"'a'  °^.  to.  any  one  job,  but  which  we 

to   be   the   proper  time   to   lay   weight  t""st   distribute   somehow   among   all 

upon   the   importance   of   charging  up  '"«    J°bs    done    that    day    or    on    that 

each   shop   or   department   with   every  "''^It. 

cent  of  its  e.xpense.  Thi.i  means  to  "We  see,  however,  further,  that 
distribute  the  figure  of  General  Ex-  there  is  another  cupola  on  which  men 
pense  among  those  shops  .ir  depart-  are  busy  making  repairs.  Evidently 
ments  to  which  it  belongs.  Now  these  there  is  an  outlay  for  refractory  lin- 
parts  of  General  Expense  which  it  is  ings.  labor  and  other  incidentals  which 
absolutely  impossible  to  "lay  to  the  must  somehow  be  loaded  on  to  the 
door,  of  any  shop  constitutes  Gen-  foundry  product  and  repaid  by  the 
eral  Expense.  Cost  accountants  sale  of  the  product.  We  must  keep 
avoid,  as  you  would  the  plague,  the  our  cupola  in  repair;  it  costs  money 
habit  of  throwing  all  expense  items  to  repair  it  and  we  must  manage  to 
into  General  Expense.  You  can  never  get  our  money  back.  But  this  expense 
get  any  where  near  the  actual  figure  was  incurred  through  wear  and  tear 
of  Expense  which  each  shop  should  attending  the  melting  of  iron  for  all 
carry  of  the  entire  figure,  if  you  are  the  castings  made  in  a  week  or  a 
not  always  on  the  qui  vive.  In  one  month  perhaps.  Our  total  of  this  re- 
shop  or  department,  the  ratio  of  the  pair  bill  then,  must  be  distributed  over 
cost  of  Indirect  Labor,  or  the  cost  of  the  jobs  of  that  whole  period  if  each 
Supplies,  to  Direct  Labor,  may  be  is  to  bear  its  fair  burden, 
much  higher  than  in  another;  the  "We  see  further  that  other  men  are 
e.xpense  for  oil,  belt  lace,  waste,  etc.,  at  work  removing  dust  from  the  raf- 
is  heavy  in  the  machine  shop — -nothing  ters,  repairing  the  roof,  and  white- 
at  all  in  the  assembling  shop  where  washin.g  or  painting  the  whole  foun- 
there  is  no  machinery.  Adding  all  dry  building.  They  are  remedying  the 
expense  under  one  head,  means  that  deterioration,  or  decay  of  possibly  a 
the  same  percentage  is  added  to  Di-  year.  Again  we  have  a  case  of  money 
rect  Labor  costs  (used  as  a  basis)  in  spent  for  general  purposes,  to  be  re- 
all  shops  to  cover  these  items.  Is  not  covered  in  the  sale  of  product.  Here 
this    plainly    unfair?      Is    it    not    even  is  another  item  or  burden  to  be  spread 
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over  a  still  wider  section  of  our  out- 
put. 

"Here,  in  all  these  instances,  we 
have  a  burden  limited  in  distribution 
according  to  time. 

"We  pass  to  the  machine-shop,  and 
we  see  a  large  overhead  crane  trans- 
porting a  heavy  engine  bed  to  the 
planer.  The  crane  itself  represents 
invested  capital  which  is  disappearing 
constantly  year  by. year,  as  the  ma- 
chine in  which  it  is  invested  wears 
out.  Furthermore,  it  costs  money  to 
run  that  crane, — money  for  interest  on 
the  investment  required  for  its  instal- 
lation, —  foi'  the  power  to  run  the 
crane, — for  the  man  who  operates  it. 
Some  of  this  cost  accumulates  night 
and  day.  whether  the  crane  is  running 
or  is  idle;  some  accrues  only  when  it 
is  in  operation.  But  it  accrues  and 
we  must  charge  it  against  our  pro- 
duct somehow  and  get  it  returned  to 
us  with  profit.  Evidently  though,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  levy  any  of  it 
against  any  of  our  lighter  lines  of 
manufacture,  which  do  not  need  crane 
service  and  never  use  it.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  a  little  industrial  rail- 
way used  for  moving  light  and  med- 
iumweight  pieces  around  the  shop. 
This  is  an  expense  item  of  a  similar 
sort.  but.  here,  the  burden  is  not 
chargeable  against  heavy  products. 

"Here  we  have  burden  limited  in 
distribution  by  weight  or  character  of 
product.  We  enter  the  lathe  depart- 
ment and  find  a  foreman  in  charge. 
His  wages  are  paid  him  every  week 
and  enter  into  the  total  of  our  manu- 
facturing costs,  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear on  the  job  tickets  for  any  of  the 
individual  items  of  work  handled  on 
the  lathes.  His  wages  also,  then, 
must  be  taken  care  of  in  the  manu- 
facturing-expense burden;  but  they 
are  incurred  in  connection  only  with 
the  lathe  work,  and  in  justice  no  frac- 
tion of  them  should  be  attached  to 
any  of  our  manufactured  products 
which  has  not  had  lathe  work  done 
upon  it.  Here  we  have  burden  limited 
in  distribution  by  the  character  of 
operation. 

"As  we  pass  through  the  shops,  we 
notice  here  and  there  a  timekeeper 
at  work,  securing  data  as  to  the  times 
when  jobs  had  been  begun  or  finished, 
and  here  as  we  approach  the  office  is 
a  room  where  several  clerks  are  en- 
tering the  time  records  and  computing 
premiums  or  bonuses.  Evidently  this 
is  a  necessary  auxiliary  to  our  pro- 
ductive system,  although  it  is  itself 
unproductive.  The  cost  of  the  em- 
ployment of  these  clerks  and  of  at- 
tendant expenses  must  go  into  our 
burden;  what  particular  fraction  of  it 
is  theoretically  attached  to  any  par- 
ticular machine  we  manufacture  and 
sell,  obviously  should  depend  upon 
the  complexity  of  that  machine, — the 
number  of  parts  and  hence  of  opera- 
tions, and  times,  which  have  to  be 
recorded,  and  the  demands  the  com- 
putations and  calculations  make  upon 
the  time  and  service  of  the  time 
clerks. 

"Here  w^e  have  burden  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  complexity  of  the  pro- 
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MATHEMATICS 

O.  S.  SMITH 

Soulheostern  Hinh  Scnool.   uelroil.  Mich. 

THEORY  vs.  PRACTICE 

A  few  months  ago  the  writer  re- 
ceived a  little  pamphlet  which  con- 
t  a  i  n  e  d  some  very 
caustic  remarks  about 
certain  methods  of 
calculating  profit.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the 
writer  of  it  must  have 
been  in  terrible  agony 
at  the  time  the  article 
was  written  or  just 
previous  to  it.  Of 
course,  the  conclusion 
above  is  drawn  entirely  from  the 
words  used. 

Why  people  should  quarrel  over  the 
method  of  estimating  profits  is  be- 
yond my  understanding.  It  is  about 
as  sensible  as  quarreling  over  politics, 
or  two  old  ladies  quarreling  over 
which  has  the  prettiest  grandchild.  It 
all  depends  upon  your  point  of  view. 
Cost  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  es- 
timating profits  or  the  selling  price 
may  be  used. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  both 
methods  are  used,  not  by  the  same 
business  house,  however,  but  some 
business  houses  use  one  method  and 
some  use  the  other. 

This  article  will  not  go  into  the 
merits  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish 
to  do  so  I  will  suggest  two  books  for 
their  consideration.  They  are:  "Keep- 
ing Up  With  Rising  Costs,"  A.  W. 
Shaw  Co.,  Chicago,  and  "The  Drug- 
gist and  His  Profits,"  E.  G.  Swift,  De- 
troit. Mich.  These  books  were  pre- 
pared by  experts  who  have  investigat- 
ed among  thousands  of  retail  business 
houses  to  ascertain  their  methods  of 
estimating  profits  and  conform  very 
closely  to  an  independent  investiga- 
tion, not  so  extensive,  however,  con- 
ducted by  the  writer. 

As  near  as  I  can  draw  a  conclusion 
and  state  the  case  the  custom  is  about 
as  follows:  Among  bankers  and  man- 
ufacturers the  custom  of  estimating 
profits  upon  cost  is  in  general  use 
while  among  jobbers,  wholesalers, 
and  retailers  the  other  custom  pre- 
vails, viz.,  that  profits  are  estimated 
upon   the   selling  price. 

The  reason  assigned  for  doing  this 
is  that  the  dealer  can  easily  determine 
his  sales  from  day  to  day,  week  to 
week,  month  to  month,  etc..  and  can 
thus  determine  the  ratio  existing  be- 
tween the  volume  of  business  he  does 
and  the  expenses  of  conducting  that 
business.  Bankers,  of  course,  look  al- 
ways to  the  sum  of  money  invested 
and  manufacturers  are  always  con- 
cerned with  cost,  mainly  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Several  manufacturers  an- 
swered my  inquiries,  saying  that  they 
did  not  figure  profits  in  terms  of 
percentage  at  all,  but  rather  as  so 
much  profit  per  article,  unit  of  pro- 
duction or  some  selling  unit  such  as 
dozen,  gross,  etc. 


Personally,  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  whether  profits  should  be 
based  on  cost  or  selling  price  is  purely 
an  academic  question  and  not  worth 
taking  time   to  discuss. 

But  let  us  assume,  for  instance,  that 
profits  are  to  be  based  on  cost  then 
the  great  big  question  is,  What  do 
we  mean  by  cost? 

This  term  is  capable  of  a  number 
of  interpretations.  There  has  not 
been  much  of  an  effort  to  treat  the 
question  of  cost,  in  arithmetics,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer, 
wholesaler,  or  retailer,  but  purely 
along  academic  lines  and  entirely  as 
an  application  of  the  subject  of  per- 
centage. 

The  treatment  given  this  important 
question  by  arithmetics  usually  stops 
when  it  has  explained  that  if  an  ar- 
ticle costs  $2.00  and  sells  for  $2.50 
there  is  a  profit  of  35%.  based  on  cost, 
etc.  But  it  does  not  give  any  idea  of 
other  factors  entering  into  the  profit 
and  loss  to  affect  this  rate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  pretty  w^ell 
established  that  in  certain  lines  of 
business  a  fixed  per  cent  of  every  sale 
must  go  to  pay  rent,  advertising, 
clerk-hire,  delivery  charges,  etc.  Too 
great  a  variation  from  this  fixed  rate 
will  result  in  financial  ruin.  Yet  this 
very  important  matter  is  not  men- 
tioned, and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  not 
even  known  to  many  teachers  of 
commercial  arithmetic.  Why  these 
things  have  not  been  taken  up  and 
presented  in  a  proper  manner  is  difti- 
cult  to  understand. 

A  great  many  young  men  wanting 
to  engage  in  business  for  themselves 
are  sent  out  of  our  schools  without 
any  idea  of  these  matters  and  are  al- 
lowed to  learn  them  only  by  sad  ex- 
periences. Why  can  not  something 
be  done  to  give  them  at  least  an  idea 
of  such  business  problems?  Prob- 
lems of  this  nature  are  a  thousand 
times  more  interesting  than  hundreds 
of  those  that  are  now  in  the  arith- 
metics. 

Another  group  of  very  interesting 
problems  could  be  taken  from  ques- 
tions of  manufacturing  cost.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware  no  book  has  done  this 
and  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
any  attempt  has  been  made  to  present 
the  matter  of  keeping  cost  books,  in 
a  bookkeeping  course.  Determining 
cost  is  essentially  an  arithmetical 
question  and  not  one  of  bookkeeping, 
though  the  manner  of  compiling  in- 
formation necessary  to  cost  is  mostly 
a  bookkeeping  question.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween the  two.  But  the  point  at  issue 
is.  What  have  our  text  book  makers 
done  to  meet  this  demand  by  pre- 
senting such  problems  as  arithmetic? 
Tliere  are  also  hundreds  of  prob- 
lems arising  in  the  ordinary  afTairs  of 
every  person's  life  where  questions  of 
investiTient  cost  must  be  considered, 
yet  we  find  our  arithmetics  painfully 
silent  on  these  matters.  Household 
problems,  farm  problems,  insurance 
problems,  transportation,  etc.,  by  the 
score  could  be  treated  from  the  cost 
side,  and  yet  they  are  not.  Why  not? 
I  do  not  know. 
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Smiles-Seducting 

Sales  Letters 

LOUIS  VICTOR  EYTINGE 
Box  B,  Florence,  Ariz. 

(Begun  in  March) 
How  many  of  you  good  folks  ever 
lived  on  a  farm?  Hold  up  your  hands 
and  let's  count. 
That's  good,  for 
now  we  may  go 
•  ihead  and  talk 
something  that  will 
ippeal  to  you  farm 


folk; 

Suppose  you've 
been  looking  afar 
of?  to  where  a  blis- 
tering hot  sun  yel- 
lows your  corn — 
suppose  you  had  just  come  in  from 
doin'  a  purty  hot  job  of  chores  out 
around  the  barn  and  was  wipin'  your 
sweatin'  forehead  with  your  blue  ban- 
danner,  when  the  phone  bell  rang  and 
you  heard  some  feller  talk  like  this: 

"Good  morning: 

"It  is  prett}-  hot  in  Waterloo  this 
morning — 

"How  is  it  over  there? 

"This  is  just  the  kind  of  weather 
in  which  you  can  enjoy  the  merits  of 
a  good  gasolene  engine.  It  will  pump 
your  water,  grind  your  corn,  run  your 
separator,  church  your  cream,  run 
wife's  washing-  machine  and  do  the 
work  of  two  or  three  hired  men  gen- 
erally.    .\nd  it  is  always  on  the  job." 

Why,  you  say,  that  is  Bill  Galloway 
talking.  Exactly — that's  the  way  one 
of  his  humanly  natural  letters  open. 
That's  why  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  do  not  speak  of  the  man  who 
made  Waterloo,  Iowa,  famous,  as  Mis- 
ter William  Galloway,  but  as  Bill  Gal- 
loway. His  success  is  due  to  his  abil- 
ity to  understand  his  prospects  as  a 
class  and  then  talk  with  rather  than 
to  them.  He  establishes  a  point  of 
close  contact  with  the  first  few  lines 
and  that  example  should  serve  us  all. 

Now  let  the  wimming  folks  hold  up 
their  hands.  Well,  we've  a  larger 
audience  of  ladies  than  I  expected. 
Suppose  you  were  wearing  a  comfy 
negligee  and  curl  papers  and  looking 
over  your  morning's  mail  in  the  sa- 
cred seclusion  of  your  room,  and 
opened  up  a  letter  beginning  with 
"Cinderella  was  not  the  only  nor  the 
last  of  her  se.x  to  win  by  a  pretty 
foot.  It  is  being  done  every  day. 
Why  did  you  peep  your  slippered  foot 
from  beneath  the  fluffy  frock  and  look 
at  it  and  smile?  Well,  here's  another: 
"There's  a  cheery  little  pair  of  *  *  * 
walking  boots  waiting  for  you  at  your 
dealers — made  for  you,  to  your  taste 
and  your  style:  just  the  thing  to  wear 
with  that  smart  new  gown."  Now, 
what  do  you  think  of  that,  there  she 
hurries  to  dress  and  go  down  town  to 
look  at  those  same  boots!  No  mere 
man  ever  wrote  those  letters — they 
were  written  by  a  woman  for  women. 
Or  suppose  you  sat  at  your  dainty 
desk  in  the  living  room  and  pursed 
your  lips  over  your  monthly  house- 
keeping bills;  you  heard  Paterfamilias 


growl  about  the  coffee  and  your  gro- 
cer has  not  been  so  very  reliable  and 
then,  as  the  mailman  whistles,  you 
shove  aside  the  work  to  read  your 
letters  and  open  one  from  Ahce  Mc- 
Dougall,    which    starts; 

".^  Home  Keeping  Experience  of 
twenty  years — 

".\  Coffee  Business  Experience  for 
fourteen   years — 

"That    is    why    you  should    let    me 

select     your     Coffees  and     Teas     for 

you — "  < 

Well,  wouldn't  you  be  tempted  to 
let   her  try? 

Have  you  ever  looked  up  just  in 
time  to  see  one  of  your  salesmen  lose 
a'  sale?  What  were  your  thoughts — 
you  who  were  too  busy  in  another 
part  of  the  store  to  go  to  that  poor 
salesman's  aid?  Did  you  recognize 
the  customer  as  old  Mrs.  Hard-to- 
Please  of  23  Cranky  Place,  or  did  you 
grit  your  teeth  and  say.  "Shucks,  that 
man's  an  order  taker;  he's  no  sales- 
man." 

Vou  have?  Well,  that  very  para- 
graph is  the  opener  of  one  letter  of  a 
very  successful  series  sent  out  by  J. 
Harry  Schoneberger,  of  the  Crawford 
Cliair  Company,  and  I  deliberately 
slipped  it  in  without  the  quotation 
marks  so  that  its  effect  might  be  felt 
without  reco.gnizing  it  as  a  part  of  a 
form-letter.  That  opening  is  like  one 
of  Galloway's,  so  natural  that  you  do 
not  retreat  behind  your  "wall  of  re- 
sistance." It  is  an  ordinary,  every- 
day occurrence,  handled  in  a  face-to- 
face  style,  establishing  a  point  of 
contact  which  Mr.  Schoneberger  leads 
off  into  the  telling  of  how  chairs  may 
be  sold! — his  chairs.  It  looks  so  easy, 
but  only  the  chap  who  liuilt  that  let- 
ter knows  how  many  hours  of  anxious 
thought  he  gave  to  that  same  opening. 
for  the  opening  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  letter. 

No  matter  how  important  may  be 
your  argumentative  paragraphs,  how 
alluring  your  persuasize  portions,  how 
capable  your  closing  clinchers,  if  you 
have  not  an  opening  that  attracts  at- 
tention, inspires  interest,  gets  a  grip 
on  some  vital  point  of  contact  with 
your  reader,  the  rest  of  the  letter  runs 
a  mighty  poor  chance  of  being  read. 
Getting  the  right  kind  of  opening  gets 
your  arguments  read,  your  persuasion 
felt,  your  closures  acted  upon.  Ten 
years  ago  we  used  to  open  our  letters 
with  war-scare  style  of  headlines.  We 
used  the  bungstarter  square  between 
the  eyes.  We  almost  shouted  any- 
thing that  entered  our  heads.  Bump- 
ing those  same  heads  against  the 
stone  walls  of  experience  taught  one 
some  common  sense.  So  today,  we 
get  to  hand-grips  with  our  reader  by 
finding  the  point  of  contact  which  in- 
terests him. 

Yesterday  you  had  occasion  to 
growl  at  the  filing  clerk  because  of 
the  delay  in  finding  certain  papers  and 
so,  when  you  unfold  a  letter  from  the 
Barrett  Furniture  Company  and  find 
it  opening  with  "Does  your  filing  sys- 
tem ever  go  one  a  strike — does  it  ever 
refuse  to  give  up  instantlv  the  infor- 
mation you  know  it  holds?"  your  mind 
flashes  back  to  yesterday's  annoyance 


and  you  read  on,  assured  that  some- 
thing will  be  said  in  that  letter  to 
solve  your  filing  problems. 

If  you  live  out  in  the  suburbs  and 
experience  disappointment  because  of 
the  lack  of  progress  in  some  of  the 
village  shops  and  some  morning  a  let- 
ter is  opened  at  the  breakfast  tabic 
with  "Real  big  city  service  right  here 
in  Hollywood,"  you're  likely  to  say  a 
mental  "thanks  be"  and  get  interested. 
When  you  see  the  name  John  Wana- 
maker  on  a  letterhead,  you  uncon- 
sciously feel  you  are  to  read  some- 
tliing  worth-while,  and  one  of  his  let- 
ters offering  shelf-damaged  sets  of  the 
"Photographic  History"  carries  you 
along  with  the  swiftness  of  its  own 
words  and  suggestions.     Listen: 

"In  the  rush  and  excitement  of  sell- 
ing, in  two  years,  45,000  sets  of  the 
Photographic  History,  there  was  no 
time  to  pay  attention  to  technically 
imperfect  or  slightly  injured  sets,  ex- 
cept to  lay  them  aside  as  they  ap- 
peared,  for   later  sale." 

There  is  no  apology  for  offering 
these  slightU'  damaged  sets,  as  I've 
seen  imitation  salesmen  do — there  is 
a  tacit  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  you 
realize  some  slight  damage  might  be 
done;  that  you  are  enough  of  a 
shrewd  buyer  to  appreciate  an  oppor- 
tunity offered.  But,  feel  the  force  of 
that  simple  descriptive  opening — see 
how  it  swings  you  ahead,  the  very 
words  carrying  speed,  "in  the  rush 
and  excitement."  Look  how  this  is 
deepened  with  his  "in  two  years,  45,- 
000  sets  of  ■*  *  *  there  was  no  time 
to  pay  attention."  You  whistle  in 
surprise  at  the.  magnitude  of  the 
achievement  and  feel  a  respect  for  a 
proposal  from  such  a  source.  It  gets 
at  hand  grips  with  you  in  an  entirely 
impersonal   sense   and   wins. 

"As  a  lawj-er  you  make  a  business 
of  knowing  the  evidence  in  the  case, 
and  understanding  its  weight  and  im- 
portance. 

"We'd  like  to  have  you  take  a  case 
for  us,  and  go  into  it  in  the  thorough 
wav  in  which  a  good  lawyer  always 
goes  into  such  things." 

That's  the  way  one  of  the  several 
score  of  splendid  letters  issued  by 
Hart,  SchafTner  &  Marx  opens — a  let- 
ter to  be  used  by  their  dealers.  Noth- 
ing extreme,  nothing  tricky,  nothing 
flippant  is  ever  found  in  any  H.  S.  & 
M.  letter,  but  there  are  few  letters  a 
lawyer  would  prefer  to  read  than  one 
opening  along  such  lines.  It  has  all 
the  appeal  of  a  personal  letter,  yet  the 
fact  that  the  evidence  they  offer  is  in 
the  character  and  quality  of  their 
goods  removes  it  into  a  plain  circular, 
yet  its  appeal  has  been  remarkably 
effective.  It  is  an  opening  I  selected 
as  one  of  the  best  of  over  six  thous- 
and in  my  files,  to  go  with  those 
other  "openers,"  because  its  ideals  are 
so  adaptable  to  other  classes.  That 
is  why  you  get  sixty  selected  starters 
— that  they  may  serve  you  as  models, 
furnishing  ideas   for  your   own   work. 

For  instance,  in  how  many  ways 
could  the  opening  of  a  book  letter, 
now  on  my  desk,  using  the  "testim.on- 
ial  name  opening,"  be  worked  over  in 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Planning  a  Civil 

Service  Course 

J.  F.  SHERWOOD,  B.  A.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Formerly    in   the    Department  of  Commerce, 


Stenographer  and  Typewriter 
Examination 

Applicants  wishing  to  take  Civil 
Service  examinations  for  the  position 
of  stenographer  and 
typewriter  in  the  De- 
partmental, Field,  or 
Panama  service,  in 
addition  to  the  sub- 
jects presented  in  my 
last  article  will  also 
be  required  to  take  an 
examination  i  n  ste- 
nography, copying 
from  plain  copy, 
copying  and  spacing,  and  copying 
from  rough  draft.  The  last  three  sub- 
jects named  are  to  be  prepared  on  the 
typewriter.  Applicants  must  furnish 
their  own  machine  and  stand.  Any 
make  of  typewriter  may  be  used.  In 
regard  to  the  test  in  stenography,  any 
system  of  shorthand  may  be  used  or 
any  shorthand  writing  machine,  such 
as  the  stenotype.  In  fact,  a  great 
many  stenotypists  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  positions  as  stenographers 
in  tlie  Departmental  service  during 
the  last  year. 

The  following  article  is  a  good 
sample  of  the  kind  of  matter  used 
in  the  dictation  exercises.  The  ex- 
aminer will  dictate  for  a  few  minutes 
at  the  rate  of  eighty  words  a  minute, 
so  that  the  applicants  will  be  enabled 
to  "warm  up"  and  get  used  to  his 
manner  of  dictation.  That  matter 
need  not  be  transcribed,  as  it  is  only 
preliminary  to  the  regular  test.  He 
will  then  dictate  four  difierent  ar- 
ticles. The  first  one  will  be  at  eighty 
words  per  minute,  which  all  must 
transcribe;  the  second  one  at  one 
hundred  words  per  minute;  the  third 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty  words  per 
minute;  the  fourth  at  one  hundred 
and  forty  words  per  minute.  If  the 
applicant  can  transcribe  one  of  the 
articles  taken  at  a  higher  rate  of 
speed,  he  should  do  so.  In  a  previous 
article  I  -  e.xplained  the  method  of 
grading  in  this  subject. 

The  matter  dictated  for  this  is  usu- 
ally selected  from  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  while  it  is  said  to  be 
quite  difficult,  yet  as  a  rule  no  tech- 
nical words  are  used,  and  if  the  ap- 
plicant is  composed  and  not  rattled, 
he  should  be  able  to  "get"  the  first 
and  second  rates  of  dictation  without 
difficulty.  The  stenographer  who  is 
above  the  average  should  be  able  to 
qualify  for  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  word  test.  Only  the  very 
l}est  are  able  to  take  the  one  hundred 
and  forty  word  test  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  and  remember  that  ac- 
curacy is  given  an  equal  weight  with 
speed,  and  depends  upon  the  correct- 
ness  of   the   transcript. 


Sample  of  Stenogiaphy  Dictation 
HJur  present  system  of  transporta- 
tion by  rail  is  not  keeping  pace  with 
our  rapid  increase  of  production  and 
consumption.  Most  of  the  transpor- 
tation is  over  rail,  and  we  have 
utilized  our  rivers  only  in  a  meager 
way.  This  is  essentially  true  of  our 
interior  waterways.  Water  traffic, 
to  a  large  extent,  is  localized  around 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  splendid  as  are 
the  results,  still  the  benefits  have 
failed  to  reach  the  great  interior 
sources  of  production.  Even  this 
limited  area  of  water  transportation, 
however,  demonstrates  advantages 
and  shows  that  waterways  should  be 
established  and  assured  as  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  traffic  system.  Over 
the  region  of  the  central  west  lies  a 
great  freight  producing  area.  Under 
the  all-rail  system  of  carrying  freight, 
tlie  western  producer  fails  to  reach 
the  markets  with  a  profit,  and  the 
consuming  world  is  denied  access  to 
these  interior  fields  of  production. 
For  several  years  the  roads  have 
failed  to  move  only  a  portion  of  the 
farm  products  to  market.  Leaders  in 
railroad  transportation  recently  esti- 
mated that  the  next  10  years  would 
require  75,000  miles  more  of  trackage 
construction  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  normal  growth  of  the 
country.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that  the 
necessary  increase  of  railroad  mileage 
and  equipment  will  be  made.  Wis- 
dom and  experience  point  to  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  interior  water- 
way improvement.  Encouragement 
of  production  is  not  rational  if  we 
neglect  the  natural  facilities  for  dis- 
tribution." 

Anyone  who  desires  to  prepare  for 
the  examination  in  stenography 
should  have  as  many  different  per- 
sons dictate  to  them  as  may  be  pos- 
siljle.  In  other  words,  be  prepared 
to  take  the  dictation  for  a  man  who 
may  dictate  entirely  diiTerent  from 
vour  teacher  or  your  employer.  The 
usual  articles  taken  from  a  news- 
paper or  a  magazine  are  splendid  for 
practice.  Remember  it  is  your  tran- 
script that  is  rated,  not  your  notes. 
In  practice,  read  everything  back  that 
you    write. 


Typewriting  Subjects 

In  the  typewriting  tests  the  rating 
on  the  subject  "Copying  and  Spacing" 
is  based  on  accuracy  only.  However, 
the  time  consumed  in  the  three  type- 
writing tests  will  be  rated  as  a  spec- 
ial subject.  The  copy  furnished  to 
the  applicant  is  a  photo-lithograph  of 
a  sheet  which  has  been  typewritten, 
and  is  so  prepared  that  it  may  be 
reproduced  on  any  style  of  typewriter 
or    typewriting   machine. 

Trial    Examination    in    Copying    and 
Spacing 

The  competitor  will  be  requested 
to  make  an  exact  copy  of  an  exercise 
similar  to  the  one  given  below,  re- 
producing it  accurately  in  every  par- 
ticular, including  punctuation  and 
other  marks,  and  preserving  all  spaces 
between  lines  and  between  words, 
figures,  and  characters,  and  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  lines  on  the 
sheet: 

The  receipts  for  1901  are  $20,  444, 
486.  64  greater  than  for  1000,  the 
next  highest  in  our  records,  and  of 
the  increase  $11,852,737.01,  consider- 
ably more  than  one-half,  is  from  cus- 
toms revenue. 

The  net  growth  of  expenditures  for 
the  year  is  $23,253,561.00.  The  sur- 
plus for  the  year  is  kept  at  $77,717,- 
984.38,  which  is  only  $1,809,075.80  less 
than  in  1900.  The  expenditures  for 
1890  were  exceeded  by  those  of  1863, 
$718,734,276.18. 

The  subject  "Copying  From  Plain 
Copy"  is  perhaps  the  least  difficult  of 
the  three.  The  applicant  is  required 
to  typewrite  an  exercise  consisting  of 
4.50  words,  and  punctuating  precisely 
as  in  the  copy.  The  rating  on  "Copy- 
ing From  Plain  Copy"  is  on  accuracy 
only.  Remember,  however,  that  you 
will  be  graded  on  the  time  consumed 
on  the  three  subjects.  In  determining 
the  accuracy,  the  rating  will  be  made 
in  the  discretion  of  the  examiner  on 
]50  words  taken  from  any  part  of  the 
exercise,  the  same  part  being  rated 
for  all  competitors  in  a  given  exami 
nation.  The  exercise  should  be  single 
spaced. 


Statement  made  by 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

of  Customs   Business 


Saco    

Brunswick 
Albany  ... 
Humboldt 
Milwaukee 
Erie  


Edgartown  . .  . 
Cape  Vincent. 
Burlington  . .  . 
Cleveland  . .  . . 
Gloucester  . .  . 
Pembina    


nded  June  30,  1901 


$29 

12,530 

151,364 

143 

419,234 

83,385 

578 

331 

39,749 


747,560 

5,135 

71,033 


$53 

14,744 

151,097 

198 

430,234 

84.446 

1,357 

478 

13,946 

14 

750,100 

7,137 


Value   of   Exports 


Foreign 

Domestic 

Expenses 

$430 

23,654 

107 

$657 
54,030 

$476 
98,327 
13,187 

163,683 

29,744 
134 

3,027 

1,782 

330 

86 

18.354 
6,337 
1,400 

■  2,319 

136,590 

39,749 

14,890 
162 

1,757 

1,000 

10,308, 

.388,825 

404 

64,367 

32,316 
14,901 
13,672 

Tiial   Examination   in    Copying   from 
Plain  Copy 

Adams  and  Draper,  through  their 
attorney,  procured  the  organization  of 
a  corporation  under  the  name  of 
Adams-Draper  Co.,  obtaining  a  char- 
ter from  the  State  of  Maine,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $75,000,  divided 
into  750  shares  of  $100  each.  The 
charter  authorized  them  to  buy  and 
sell  hardware,  farm  implements  and 
other  merchandise,  and  to  manufac- 
ture gasoline  and  other  engines  and 
agricultural  implements.  The  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Capital  Stock  were 
as  follows: 

John  Adams  293  shares 

William  Draper        227 

C.  H.  Burton  100 

J.  H.  Walters  80 

A.  B.  Miller  50 

The  records  of  the  stockholders' 
meetings  showed  the  offer  by  John 
Adairis  and  William  Draper  to  sell  to 
the  company  the  busiti'ess  of  the  firm 
of  Adams  and  Draper  for  $52,000  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  offer  by  the 
company,  payment  to  be  made  by  the 
company  in  shares  of  its  Capital  Stock 
at  par,  to  be  issued  to  John  Adams 
and  William  Draper  as  their  respec- 
tive interests  appear.  The  assets 
taken  over  and  the  liabilities  assumed 
by  the  company  were  shown  in  the 
minutes  of  the  meetings  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: Furniture  &  Fixtures  $393.00, 
Horse  &  Wagon  $275.00,  Inventory  of 
Hardware  $2,060.74,  Inventory  of 
Farm  Implements  $42,414.04,  Notes 
Receivable  $1,529.89,  Accounts  Re- 
ceivable, as  per  schedule  $7,934.60, 
Insurance  Unexpired  $191.66,  First 
National  Bank  $3,801.37,  and  Petty 
Cash  $100.00.  Notes  Payable,  First 
National  Bank  $5,000.00,  Accounts 
Payable,  as  per  schedule  $1,684.30  and 
the  consignment  account  of  the  Ex- 
celsior Mfg.  Co.  $16.00.  Supporting 
schedules  of  the  Accounts  Receivable 
and  Payable  were  made  a  part  of  the 
minutes.  The  company  also  took 
over  the  balance  of  the  consigned 
merchandise,  with  the  consent  of  the 
consignors,  Adams  &  Draper  waived 
anj-  consideration  of  interest  ac.crued 
or  paid  in  advance.  The  corporation 
also  assumed  the  contin.gent  liability 
on  th^  Notes  Receivable  Discounted 
of  $337.73  as  per  schedule  submitted. 
The  interest  of  John  Adams  in  the 
net  assets  turned  over  was  $29,300 
and  of  ^^'iIliam  Draper  $22,700. 

Of  the  remaining  stock  subscrip- 
tions, C,  H.  Burton  and  J.  W.  Walters 
paid  up  in  full  in  Cash,  and  A.  B. 
Miller  paid  his  subscription  by  giving 
his  demand  note  for  .$5,000  with  6% 
interest  from  date.  All  the  transac- 
tions so  far  recorded  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  of  date  of  May  1,  1904. 

Formulate  journal  entries  to  place 
all  of  the  above  transactions  on  the 
books  and  submit  them  for  examina- 
tion before  entering  them  on  the  jour- 
nal of  the  practice  set.  In  journaliz- 
ing the  takin,g  over  of  the  business  of 
Adams  and  Draper  as  Vendors,  and 
another  journal  entry  charging  their 
\'endor's  account  and  crediting  their 
Subscription  account.  Show  the  pay- 
( Continued  on  page  27) 


VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

F.  E.  H.  JAEGER 

East  Side  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

that  we  can  reach 
boys  and  girls  by  systematic  elTort 
in  their  English  work  than 
in  any  other  way,  and 
without  robbing  classes  ol 
time  needed  for  the  tech- 
nical  work  of  the  classes. 
Also  that  in  the  study  of 
good  biographies  much  can 
be  done  to  help  students 
find  the  vocation  they  are 
best  fitted  for. 

The  following  summary 
of  a  paper  presented  at  the 
Oakland  meeting  of  the 
National  Vocational  Guid 
nee  Association  by  Mary  N.  Eaten,  of  the 
outh  High^  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
applying    Biography    in    the 


uth   High   to  direct 
of  especial  interest 


Of  all  of  the  methods  of  applying 
the  vocational  aim  in  the  high  school, 
those  used  in  the  presentation  of  bi- 
ography, in  the  English  work  of  the 
freshman  year,  have  been  to  me  the 
most  interesting.  The  adolescent 
boy  or  girl  craves  a  knowledge  of  the 
deeds  of  other  people.  He  admires 
the  boldness  of  one  character  or  the 
adventuresomeness  of  another,  and 
while  he  may  not  go  home  to  act  out 
that  deed  so  dramatically  as  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  do  iii  his  earlier 
years,  he  will  assuredly  strive  to  place 
himself  in  their  positions  and  dream 
dreams  of  a  similar  future  for  him- 
self. For  this  reason,  hero-worship 
enters  quite  largely  into  vocational 
and  moral  guidance.  The  man  or 
woman  who  has  achieved  something 
of  real  value  in  the  right  way  can  not 
help  being  an  inspiration  to  young 
people.  .\s  all  temperaments  are  not 
touched  alike,  it_may  be  that  a  child 
will  read  many  lives  of  the  great  or 
near-great  without  being  moved  tp 
follow  the  kindred  path;  but  at  last 
one  biography,  perhaps  inore  sympa- 
thetically handled  than  the  others  or 
more  comprehensively  written,  is  told 
or  read  and  the  child  is  inspired  to 
know  more.  This  life  may  be  the 
golden  key  to  mining,  architecture,  or 
some  other  occupation  whose  charac- 
teristics find  fertile  soil  in  the  mind 
of  this  particular  child.  It  may  take 
a  dozen  biographical  sketches  before 
he  finds  the  one  that  is  closest  and 
most  sympathetic  with  his  own  life 
and   disposition. 

The  great  difficulty  at  present  seems 
to  be  the  lack  of  material  for  young 
people  from  which  to  learn  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  captains  of  the  world. 
Most  of  the  books  are  too  long  and 
profuse,  and  good  magazine  articles 
are  too  widely  scattered.  I  do  not 
mean  to  decry  all  the  excellent  bio- 
graphical work  we  now  have;  I  mean 
simply  that  it  is  not  adapted  for  the 
young,  that  it  is  written  for  the  adult 
mind.  In  many  instances  too,  the 
very  parts  we  should  like  to  have  em- 
phasized —  the  characteristics  that 
point  to  success — are  so  obscured  by 
bv-paths  that  the  average  child  mind 
misses  the  point.     Nothing  is  so  diffi- 


cult as  to  inspire  pupils  to  read  biog- 
raphy. Experience  has  told  me  that 
two  things  are  necessary  to  induce 
>oung  people  to  enjoy  this  type  of 
writing:  Brevity  and  illustrations.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
small  book  profusely  or  even  partially 
illustrated  would  meet  the  ideal. 

There  are  several  ways  to  put  the 
lives  of  people  before  pupils,  but  the 
best  is  by  means  of  a  literary  program 
arranged  by  themselves.  Strictly 
speaking  it  is  oral  composition,  minus 
formality.  A  program  founded  on  a 
special  topic,  closely  allied  with  the 
biography,  usually  is  interesting  and 
profitable.  Thus  the  foundation  of 
each  meeting  comes  to  be  the  ethical 
truth  most  marked  in  the  life  of  the 
man  or  woman  whose  biography  we 
desire  to  present.  The  two  things  we 
aim  to  do  are  to  present  a  vocation 
and  to  show  how  the  person  became 
a  success  in  it. 

In  my  classes,  the  conduct  of  the 
meetings  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
work  done  in  English  I.  We  resolved 
ourselves  one  day  a  week  into  a  club 
and  discussed  these  matters  quite  in- 
formally. The  name  given  to  these 
meetings  was  "Experience  Meetings." 

I  select  the  first  chairman,  taking 
care  to  appoint  a  pupil  who  has  shown 
ability  to  preside  and  seeins  to  have 
the  greatest  amount  of  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  speakers.  After  the 
first  program  the  chairman  for  the 
next  meeting  is  chosen  by  the  presid- 
ing officer.  If  the  first  chairman  is  a 
boy,  the  next  must  be  a  girl,  and  the 
next  a  boy,  and  so  on  alternately.  I 
usually  explain  to  the  class  before  we 
begin  that  the  chairman  must  be  care- 
fully selected,  as  upon  his  or  her 
shoulders  rests  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  hold  him  responsible  to  me; 
I  do  not  come  in  touch  with  the 
speakers  at  all  and  know'  very  little 
about  the  program  until  the  day  it 
occurs.  Each  pupil  is  made  to  under- 
stand that  his  part  is  a  necessity  to 
the  program;  that  he  can  not  fail  to 
perform  his  work  without  placing  the 
chairman,  who  has  selected  him,  in  a 
very   embarrassing  position. 

Two  years  ago  I  began  to  notice  a 
peculiar  attitude  among  the  pupils: 
namely,  that  no  successful  person 
lived  today  in  Grand  Rapids.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  successful  men 
and  women  were  curiosities,  either 
dead  like  the  curiosities  placed  in 
museums  or  else  living  in  New  York 
or  Chicago  where  opportunities  were 
commoner.  The  pupils  appeared  to 
feel  that  all  the  great  things  of  life 
had  been  accomplished;  there  was 
nothing  left  for  them  to  do.  We  had 
in  the  grades  touched  upon  the  differ- 
ent vocations  found  in  Grand  Rapids, 
why  could  we  not  touch  the  lives  of 
her  successful  citizens?  I  made  a  list 
of  25  common  occupations  found  here, 
and  opposite  each  placed  the  name  of 
a  man  or  woman  that  seemed  success- 
ful in  it.  Where  a  man  and  a  woman 
were  equally  successful  in  the  same- 
vocation,  I  retained  both  names.  It 
would  not  have  been  wise  to  elimin- 
ate the  original  list  of  successful  peo- 

(Continued  on  pa,se  27) 
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COMMERCIAL  LAW 

J.  H.  ROBINSON 
Edinburg,  Pa. 


(Continued  from  April) 

Constitutional  Law,  Statute  Law  and 
Common  Law. 

Constitutional  law  is  defined  in  a 
constitution,  which  is  therefore  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  rights,  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  national  or  state 
government.  When  we  bear  in  mind 
the  history  of  its  formation  we  can 
L-learly  see  that  the  national  govern- 
ment can  have  only  those  rights  and 
powers  which  are  specifically  enum- 
erated in  its  constitution  or  are  to  be 
clearly  inferred  therefrom.  It  is 
therefore  said  to  be  a  government  of 
l;niit_ed   powers. 

In  accordance  with  this  constitu- 
I'on,  a  president  is  elected  and  a  leg- 
islature or  congress  consisting  of  two 
bodies,  the  senate  and  the  house  of 
representatives.  A  system  of  courts 
is  also  established  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws  made  by  the  national 
government. 

Statue  law  fixed  or  enacted  by  or 
by  the  authority  of  the  supreme  leg- 
islative branch  of  a  government,  the 
written  will  of  the  legislature  with 
all   the  requisite   forms   of  legislation. 

A  bill  in  order  to  become  a  na- 
tional law  must  receive  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  each  house  of  con- 
gress and  must  be  signed  by  the 
president,  or  if  vetoed  by  him,  it  can 
still  become  a  law  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  of  each  house.  A  law 
passed  in  this  way  is  called  a  na- 
tional statute.  It  is  of  course,  form- 
ally expressed  and  exact  in  its  terms. 
The  statutes  in  force  are  collected 
and  published  by  the  authority  of  the 
government.  In  a  similar  manner 
laws  are  passed  by  the  state  legis- 
lature and  signed  by  the  governor. 
These  are  called  state  statutes.  The 
statutes  constitute  a  part  of  what  is 
called  the  written  law. 

Common  law  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  unwritten  law  because  it 
is  not  formally  expressed  as  is 
statute  law,  but  is  found  in  the  re- 
ported decisions  of  courts.  The  com- 
mon law  was  in  force  in  England  at 
the  time  of  our  separation  from  her. 
It  had  of  course  been  in  force  in  the 
colonies  and  therefore  the  people 
were  familiar  with  it,  thus  they  nat- 
urally chose  to  adopt  it  to  be  in  full 
force  and  effect  so  far  as  was  applic- 
able to  themselves. 

.-\s  stated  above  the  common  law 
iiriginated  in  England  so  long  ago 
that  its  exact  origin  is  a  matter  of 
some  doubt.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  it  arose  from  the  customs  of  the 
times  and  long  usages  which  finally 
come  to  have  the  full  force  and  eflect 
of  laws. 

A  law  we  find  has  four  constituent 
parts:  First,  the  declaratory,  which 
defines  the  rights  to  be  observed  and 
the  wrongs  to  be  avoided;  Second  the 
directory    by    which    persons    are    in- 


structed and  enjoined  to  observe  the 
rights  and  abstain  from  the  wrongs 
.1  r  the  committing  of  wrongs;  Third, 
the  remedial  which  points  out  the 
methods  bj'  which  rights  may  be 
established  or  wrongs  redressed,  and 
fourth  the  vindicatory  law  which  spe- 
cifies the  penalty  by  those  who  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  and  commit 
the  wrongs. 

The  great  object  of  the  law  is  to 
secure  rights.  If  a  right  be  declared 
liy  the  law  and  it  is  infringed,  the 
redress  to  which  the  individual  wrong 
is  entitled  is  called  a  remedy.  Sucn 
remedy  is  enforced  bj'  the  power  of 
the  state  which  is  called  the  sanction 
of  the  law. 

The  sanction  of  international  law 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  opinion  of 
nations,  .the  censure  of  the  press,  the 
moral  influence  of  great  writers  |nd 
the  material  strength  of  nations  ac- 
quescing  in  it. 
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music  and  drawing.  When  our  teach- 
ers begin  to  get  this  into  their  heads, 
there  will  be  hope  for  the  English 
class. 

Another  Gang  That  sounds  as 
Run  to  Cover  though  I  had  gone  in 
for  amateur  detective 
stuff,  and  had  stumbled  into  a  bunch 
of  counterfeiters.  But  the  heading  is 
only  a  "barker's"  device  to  get  your 
attention  to  a  jolly  little  educational 
side-show  that  I  came  across  this 
week,  and  about  which  I  at  least, 
had  never  heard  before.  Nothing 
strange  in  that,  of  course,^  for  I  am 
constantly  running  into  '  things  I 
never  heard  of  before,  this  world  be- 
ing so  big  and  so  various. 

But  to   get  down   to  Ijones. 

I  had  been  week-ending  in  the  home 
of  John  A.  White,  the  man  who  com- 
mands the  commercial  battery  in  the 
world-famous  schools  of  Gary,  In- 
diana. I  may  remark  here,  that  John 
has  a  cheerful  way  of  slipping  over 
surprises  on  those  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  enjoy  his  favor.  It  was 
Saturday  morning  and  I  had  ended 
the  week's  work  the  day  before,  by 
doing  a  continuous  performance  in 
educational  vaudeville,  before  what 
are  known  in  Gary  as  "the  auditor- 
iums." (more  about  these  later)  when 
John    inquired    casually: 

"Uncle  Carl."  (that's  the  homey 
title  by  which  I  am  known  at  the 
"White  House,"  and  by  all  the  Whit- 
eys.  old  and  young),  "don't  you  want 
to  run  into  the  city  today  and  be  my 
guest  at  the  Commercial  Teachers' 
Noon-day  Club?" 

"Wh&t  the  deuce  is  that?"  I  coun- 
tered,  cautiously. 

"O.  it's  a  modest  little  affair  some 
of  us  fellows  have  been  carrying  on 
for  a  year  or  two.  It  is  made  up  of 
commercial  department  heads  from 
Chicago's  suburban  towns.  —  places 
like  Gary,  Waukegan,  Oak  Park,  Blue 
Island,  etc.  We  just  get  together 
every  month  for  a  luncheon,  and  chew 
the  rag  about  various  problems.     To- 


day we  are  to  have  Dean  Marshall,  of 
the  School  of  Commerce  of  the  Chi- 
cago University,  who  is  going  to  talk 
on  'The  Basis  of  the  Commercial 
Curriculum.'  He  is  a  humdinger;  be- 
sides being  a  scion  of  the  world-fam- 
ous Marshall  family,  and  you  ought 
to  hear  him." 

I  ignored  this  sarcasm,  and  an- 
swered in  the  language  of  the  Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast  Table  small  boy, 
"Who  else  is  to  run  and  where's  it 
goin'  to  be?" 

"Well,  the  luncheon  is  at  the  City 
Club  and  besides  the  Dean's  stunt, 
some  of  us  are  going  to  reveal  what 
we  don't  know  about  teaching  busi- 
ness   English." 

This  seemed  explicit  as  well  as  in- 
viting, so  I  went.  I  am  positively 
glad  that  I  did,  for  there  were  not 
only  good  eats  but  things  worth 
listening  to.  There  were  some  dozen 
or  fifteen  young  fellows  present,  from 
as  many  high  schools  around  Chicago, 
besides  the  head-liner,  the  Dean,  and 
two  keen,  young  members  of  his  fac- 
ulty, who  came  along  to  check  up  on 
their  chief.  The  Dean  is  a  rosy  and 
rotund  person,  who  looks  and  talks 
more  like  a  real  estate  promoter  than 
a  college  dean.  By  means  of  a  black- 
board he  handed  out  some  mighty  en- 
tertaining stuff.  His  theme,  "The 
Basis  of  the  Commercial  Curriculum" 
was  put,  of  course,  in  the  scientifically 
analytic  way  adopted  of  all  varsity 
men,  which  has  led  H.  C.  Wells  to 
observe  that  "The  average  schoolmas- 
ter dearly  loves  to  sort  things  out,  put 
them  in  boxes  and  stick  labels  on 
them."  It  was  a  solid  lied-rock  ar- 
rangement, however,  and  as  logical  as 
a  log-chain.  He  averred  that  the  ade- 
quate commercial  course  is  to  turn 
out  people  who  are  to  be  something 
more  than  technicians — business  man- 
agers in  fact,  and  that  the  way  to  get 
your  curriculum  is  simply  to  study  all 
sides,  as  well  as  the  interior,  of  the 
business  manager's  job.  He  didn't 
put  it  just  that  way,  of  course,  but 
that  is  the  way  it  "reacted"  on  my 
meager  understanding,  (I  ask  atten- 
tion to  this  word  "react."  It's  the 
very  latest  thing  in  high-brow  slang, 
and  you  shouldn't  try  to  talk  altitudi- 
nous,  educational  stuff  without  it.  If 
you  do,  you  will  be  spotted  at  once 
as  a  back  number.  People  are  no 
longer  impressed,  or  affected,  or  con- 
vinced— they  "react"  or  "develop  re- 
actions.") 

It  appears  that  Dean  Marshall  has 
been  doing  a  number  of  good  things 
for  this  near  Chicago  bunch,  and  his 
stunts  are  worth  many  times  the  price 
of  admission.  He  is  to  do  still  other 
ones,  and  I  am  glad  I  have  a  standing 
invitation  to  come  back  for  more. 

The  discussion  of  English  was 
snappy  and  informal,  with  good 
thought  in  it,  but  the  talk  took  too 
wide  a  range  to  be  reported  in  detail. 
One  of  Dean  Marshall's  aids,  a  bright 
young  man  named  Barnes,  in  charge 
of  courses  in  business  English  in  the 
University  School  of  Commerce,  and 
an  equally  keen  chap  by  the  name  of 
Lyon,    an    instructor    in    that    depart- 

( Continued  on  page  20) 
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What  the  School  Man  Should 

Know  About  His  School  Each  Day 

J.  F.  FISH,  Chicago,  Northwestern  Business  College 
Prepared  for  Private  School  Managers'  Section 


On  first  thought  one  would  simply 
answer   "Everything." 

On  second  thought  one  niust  go 
into  an  analysis  of  the 
things  that  go  to 
make  up  an  adequate 
training  school; 
equipment,  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Under  the  heading 
of  Equipment  must 
be  considered  rooms, 
desks,  text  books  and 
mechanical  applianc- 
es. Text  books  may  more  properly 
be  considered  under  the  heading  of 
Stationery,  but  they  really  belong 
under  the  Equipment  heading  even 
though  the  pupil  be  required  to  pur- 
chase his  stationery  outfit,  which  in- 
cludes text  books. 

Then  we  must  consider  pupils  and 
ne.\t  teachers. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  "School- 
man." Commonly  applied,  this  is  a 
misnomer.  As  applied  here  it  is  made 
to  cover  the  Financial  Manager,  Em- 
ployer. Buyer,  Principal,  and  Adver- 
tising Manager. 

Everybody  is  coming  to  realize  that 
the  prime  matter  of  consideration  for 
the  schoolman,  publisher,  manufac- 
turer of  school  appliance,  prospective 
pupil  and  teacher  is  CASH.  The 
Schoolman  should,  then,  upon  step- 
ping into  his  office  mornings,  know 
that  his  cash  balance  is  sufficient  to 
provide  the  needs  of  the  day.  To  feel 
this  assurance  he  must  then  know- 
that  he  has  a  sufficient  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  and  in  attendance  at 
his  advertised  rates  to  supply  this 
necessary  cash  balance.  Next,  as 
Employer,  he  must  know  that  his 
teachers  and  other  employees  are 
complying  with  his  requirements  and 
are,  therefore,  "on  the  job  and  ready 
for  business." 

Next,  he  must  know  that  his  supply 
rooms  are  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary supplies,  such  as  stationery,  etc., 
to  meet  requirements. 

Next,  as  Principal,  he  should  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  punctuality  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils  in  answering  at 
roll  call.  He  should  know  that  his 
pupils  are  of  suitable  age  and  quali- 
fication to  be  admitted  to  his  several 
departments  for  instruction  in  the 
branches  enumerated  in  his  curricu- 
lum. He  must  know  that  his  teachers 
have  these  pupils  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  classes  to  meet  their  in- 
dividual needs.  He  must  know  that 
requirements  for  study  and  prepara- 
tion for  lessons  are  being  met.  recita- 
tions being  conducted  according  to 
erhedule,  all  of  which  he  must  leave 
to  his  teachers  and  his  office  assist- 
ants to  compile  in  a  report  for  him  at 
the  end  of  the  day. 


He  must  not  fail  to  realize  that 
next  in  importance  to  getting  the 
pupil  into  the  school  is  the  placing  of 
the  graduate  in  the  position  for  which 
he  is  best  suited,  and  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  mutual  concern  that  the  pupil 
be  located  as  soon  after  graduation 
as  possible,  provided  there  is  not  al- 
ready awaiting  him  a  position  with 
some  firm  which  was  perhaps  instru- 
mental in  his  enrollment  in  the 
school.  Therefore,  the  Schoolman 
becomes  Manager  of  the  Employ- 
ment  Department. 

As  Advertising  Manager,  the  mat- 
ter of  employment  for  the  graduate 
is  a  verj'  important  item,  and  while 
generally  charged  to  the  Expense  Ac- 
count should  more  properly  be  placed 
in  the  Advertising  Column.  Again, 
as  Advertising  Manager,  he  must  see 
to  it  that  he  has  in  charge  of  his  cor- 
respondence a  capable  assistant  who 
will  look  after  details  and  see  that 
proper  enclosure^  are  made  in  con- 
iirction  with  his  letter  writing,  and 
that  sufficient  data  with  reference  to 
follow-ups  be  kept  on  file  to  enable 
him  to  check  up  quickly  on  any  case 
that  should  have  enrolled  or  been 
seen  that  particular  day.  As  Adver- 
tising Manager,  he  perhaps  has  in  his 
employ  one  or  more  "solicitors."  He 
must  know  that  these  salesmen  are 
alive  to  their  jobs  and  fully  capable 
of  going  out  and  presenting  the 
school  as  an  Educational  Institution, 
its  only  claim  for  the  patronage  of 
the  pulilic.  He  must  in  some  manner 
keep  a  thumb  upon  this  very  expen- 
sive item  of  advertising,  else  his  ship 
may  soon  strike  a  rock. 

As  Schoolman,  he  must  know  even 
down  to  the  janitor  that  his  premises 
are  kept  in  a  cleanly,  healthful,  invit- 
ing condition.  All  of  these  various 
requirements  call  for  trained  help, 
trained  to  meet  their  respective  dut- 
ies and  to  discharge  them  in  a  man- 
ner acceptable  to  the  man  who  must 
pay  the  liills.  Thus.  \/e  find,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  the  Schoolman  is 
a  many-sided  man,  successful  in  pro- 
portion to  his  training,  his  experience 
and  his  adaptation  to  the  work. 

In  the  past,  even  now  and  save  us 
in  the  future,  we  have  found,  find, 
and  will  find  men  in  charge  of  schools 
bearing  the  title  of  "Schoolman,"  who 
perhaps  at  best  have  been  nothing 
more  than  teachers.  Perhaps  we  find 
another  bearing  this  same  title  who 
knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  inner  workings  of 
the  school.  He  has  never  found  time 
or  interest  sufficient  to  lead  him  into 
the  reading  of  advertising  matter, 
even  the  theory  of  advertising. 

As  a  financier  he  hasn't  even  learn- 
ed how  to  provide  the  money  to  af- 
ford the  necessaries  of  life,  let  alone 
the  necessaries  of  an  institution  called 
a  Business  College  or  Private  School. 


He  knows  absolutely  nothing  about 
school   supplies. 

.\s  Employer  he  has  perhaps  found 
it  necessary  to  select  his  employees 
according  to  their  stipulations  of  sal- 
ary rather  than  fitness  for  their  var- 
ious  positions. 

"E.Kperience  is  a  dear  school,"  in 
connection  with  the  "Schoolman," 
dear  indeed  to  all  concerned.  It  is, 
however,  necessary,  but  should  not  be 
gained  at  the  expense  of  publisher, 
supply  dealer,  teacher,  pupil,  and  land- 
lord. Happj-  am  I  to  saj'  that  organ- 
izations are  fast  being  formed  to  curb 
the  evils  which  have  thus  far  prevailed 
and  which  w'ill  redound  to  the  good 
name  of  the  Business  College  in  time 
to  come,  regretful  as  it  is  that  it  has 
not  been  so  in  the  past. 

In  conclusion  then,  maj'  I  not  go 
back  to  the  very  first  expression  in 
this  discourse  that  he,  the  Schoolman, 
must  know  everything  about  his 
school. 

JAEGER 
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pic  !ong  since  gone  or  now  living  in 
d'otant  cities,  for  these  more  truly 
hold  higher  places — are  real  heroes — 
in  the  pupils'  minds.  That  old  proverb 
"A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save 
in  his  own  country"  held  very  true. 
It  was  my  purpose,  if  possible,  to 
eradicate  some  of  that  and  render 
"honor  unto  those  (in  Grand  Rapids) 
where  honor  was  due." 

The  original  biographical  list  for 
this  grade  contained  such  names  as: 
Benjamin  Franklin,  printer;  Horace 
Greely,  newspaper  worker;  Clara  Bar- 
ton, nurse;  Jane  Adams,  social  service 
worker.  A  great  variety  of  vocations 
were  represented.  I  took  this  list  and 
after  each  wrote  a  name  from  the  list 
I  had  previously  made  of  those  whom 
I  thought  successful  in  Grand  Rapids. 

One  very  bashful  girl  who  inter- 
viewed a  woman  designer  had  such  a 
pleasant  time  at  her  interview  that  she 
stayed  two  hours.  The  designer  took 
pains  to  show  the  girl  many  of  her 
early  efforts,  and  explained  in  detail 
the  care  needed  to  be  a  success  in 
such  a  vocation.  That  girl  came  away, 
if  not  won  to  follow  that  occupation, 
at  least  to  have  great  respect  of  it. 
When  she  delivered  her  report,  she 
put  into  it  the  same  enthusiasm  that 
the  designer  had  had.  Again.  The 
boy  w^ho  interviewed  a  forester  came 
awa}-  beaming,  and  presented  this  bi- 
ography with  so  many  personal 
touches  that  each  member  of  the  class 
felt  that  this  man  was  his  or  her  par- 
ticular friend.  As  the  semester  passed 
it  was  not  unusual  for  a  pupil  to  come 
in  to  tell  that  he  had  again  met  or 
seen  one  or  another  of  these  people. 
The  class  seemed  to  take  real  pride  in 
knowing  that  there  were  such  suc- 
cessful people  in  Grand  Rapids,  their 
home   town. 


SHERWOOD 
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ment  of  the  balance  of  the  stock  and 
p-epare   and   submit   a   Balance   Sheet 
of    the    compan}'    at    the    opening    of 
business   Mav   1,   1904. 
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Accountancy  in  the  Continuation  School 

ADOLPH  HAFNER,  Instructor  of  Accountancy 
Central  Continuation  School,  Milwaukee 


The  Continuation  School  is  a  new 
Institution  which  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  eiTort  to  socialize  our  nation  by 
universal  education.  In  order  to  dis- 
cuss any  of  the  phases  of  this  work 
it  is  necessary  first  to  give  an  idea  of 
its  scope,  especialy  in  Milwaukee 
where  the  work  is  far-reaching,  the 
school  having  an  enrollment  of  ap- 
proximately eight  thousand  pupils  for 
the  compulsory  day  classes,  and  hve 
thousand  for  the  voluntary  evening 
classes.  The  Law  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  requires  every  boy  and 
o-irl  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
seventeen  to  attend  the  Continuation 
School  at  least  one-half  day  each 
week.  1  say  at  least  one-half  day 
a  week,  because  any  pupil  of  this  age 
may  attend  daily  if  he  chooses  or  add 
as  much  time  to  the  required  half 
day  as  he  wishes.  Aside  from  the 
compulsory,  there  are  also  voluntary 
classes  both  in  day  and  night  attend- 
ance. 

The  Continuation  Schools  of  Mil- 
waukee have  been  called  a  "Depart- 
ment Store  of  Education."  They  are 
intended  first  to  conserve  the  previous 
education  of  the  student,  secondly,  to 
supplement  industrial  or  commercial 
work  with  correlated  education;  third- 
ly they  give  opportunity  to  the 
adolescent  or  adult  to  try  to  'better 
himself  in  his  chosen  occupation.  In 
some  departments  like  the  commer- 
cial and  printing  departments,  the 
aim  is  to  give  a  complete  training,  in 
others  only  a  supplementary  training, 
in  still  others,  pre-vocational  training. 
These  classes  are  entirely  free  to 
the  public  and  are  maintained  largely, 
by  the  City  and  partly  by  the  State 
through  taxation. 

The  Continuation  Schools  of  Mil- 
waukee have  been  in  existence  for 
four  years.  Their  educational,  indus- 
trial, 'social  and  economic  benefits  to 
the  city  can  be  recognized  everywhere 
and  are  generally  admitted  by  the  em- 
ployers, the  employed,  by  parents,  by 
the  students,  by  organized  labor  and 
the  general  public. 

The  work  of  the  writer  of  tliis  ar- 
ticle is  that  of  conducting  a  number 
of  voluntary  evening  classes  in  Book- 
keeping and  Accountancy.  The  fea- 
tures of  it,  which  led  to  the  request 
of  the  writing  of  this  article,  are,  first, 
that  an  attendance,  almost  perfect, 
rangino-  between  96  and  98%  was 
maintained.  Secondly,  that  the  same 
personnel  along  with  this  standard  of 
attendance  in  a  single  class  has  re- 
mained for  three  consecutive  years. 
Thirdlv,  that  the  students  in  any  sin- 
gle class  are  of  widely  diverse  pre- 
*  paration.  With  this  material  the  in- 
structor has  begun  with  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  debit  and 
credit  and  has  led  the  highest  class 
into  the  problems  of  higher  account- 
in  tt 


In  conducting  so  conglommerate  a 
group  the  problem  of  maintaining  the 
mterest  and  at  the  same  time  keeping 
the  individual  purposes  in  the  fore- 
ground, has  made  necessary  the  plan- 
ning of  adaptable  methods,  calling 
into  use  the  varied  resources  and  ex- 
periences of  the  students,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high  spirit  of  co-operation 
among  them  and  of  free  expression 
of  opinion.  The  latter  is  an  educa- 
tional experience  meeting  properly 
controlled.  In  talking  of  the  diversity 
of  preparation  I  am  bound  to  men- 
tion a  number  of  specific  instances  in 
the  elementary  classes.  For  instance, 
there  is  an  oiiice  boy,  a  youth  of 
seventeen,  who  aspires  to  become  a 
general  bookkeeper;  a  house  painter, 
who  thinks  he  has  missed  his  voca- 
tion and  at  forty-five  has  chosen  to 
Ijecome  a  bookkeeper;  a  housewife 
who  has  left  her  children  at  home 
with  her  husband  and  has  come  in  the 
evening  to  learn  bookkeeping,  because 
she  wants  to  become  a  good  manager 
of  her  husband's  business;  then  there 
is  the  ledger  clerk  with  the  polished 
pompadour,  who  is  keeping  a  book 
and  has  much  experience,  but  must 
not  >be  surprised  by  a  new  business 
transaction  without  specific  instruc- 
tions. He  comes  in  the  evening,  for 
during  the  day  he  does  his  work  with 
one  eye  on  the  general  accountant, 
who  has  a  bad  cough. 

In  the  higher  classes  there  are  a 
number  of  bookkeepers  who  have 
gained  their  knowledge  through 
training  in  the  office  in  a  single  line 
and  who  know  that  they  are  limited. 
They  discuss  problems  with  the  sales- 
men who  have  gained  their  knowledge 
through  transactions  for  and  with 
"the  house."  The  experience  of  the 
salesmen  in  making  business  trans- 
actions is  valuable  to  the  bookkeeper 
who  needs  the  human  interest.  It 
lends  life  to  the  discussion  of  credits 
and  collections  and  their  eflfect  on 
sales.  A  number  of  cost  clerks  and 
others,  whose  work  during  the  day 
is  record  keeping  and  calculating,  and 
does  not  involve  the  fundamental 
principles  of  accounting,  are  also  in 
attendance.  They  lack  vision  in  the 
matter  of  administrative  w-ork,  being 
only  in  the  operating  departments  of 
corporations.  The  co-partners  who 
want  to  incorporate  are  also  there,_  as 
well  as  the  'man  in  business  for  him- 
self, who  has  kept  his  own  books  all 
his  life  and  does  single  entry  book- 
keeping in  a  one  horse  way. 

In  the  accounting  class  we  meet 
our  "successes"  who  through  training 
in  the  previous  classes  have  gotten 
positions  as  bookkeepers.  Here  we 
find  the  general  bookkeeper,  who, 
having  gained  his  knowledge  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  and  having  re- 
mained in  a  single  line,  such  as  brew- 
ery business,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have   a   liriltiant    future,   would   like   us 


to  enable  him  to  change  positions; 
also  we  find  agents  of  bookkeeping 
and  calculating  machines  as  well  as 
systems,  who  would  like  to  learn 
what  they  are  talking  about,  are  pres- 
ent. 

Each  student  has  his  own  purpose 
in  coming  to  school  which  is  the 
mainspring  of  his  eflort  even  though 
tired  in  the  evening  when  he  comes 
to  us  he  is  not  too  tired  to  express 
himself,  for  he  has  some  experience 
which  may  be  valuable  to  his  neigh- 
bor. 

We  give  an  entrance  examination 
to  each  person  wishing  to  enter.  The 
purpose  of  it  is  not  to  weed  out,  but 
to  learn  the  individual's  equipment 
and  his  purpose.  Each  applicant  fits 
into  some  class  in  our  school,  and  the 
examination  tells  us  where  to  place 
him.  We  put  great  emphasis  upon  the 
psychology  of  individual  differences. 
In  the  classes  we  do  not  begin 
with  a  single  entry  system,  since  it  is 
almost  extinct  in  business.  Further- 
more, single  entry  simply  has  a  con- 
trol on  the  cash  account  and  gives 
one  absolutelv  no  control  or  record 
of  any  other  business  transaction 
pertaining  to  financial  conditions  of 
the  business.  There  is  always  some 
one  in  the  class  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  keeping  a  single  entry 
set  of  books  and  when  the  work  is 
well  under  way,  we  allow  a  discussion 
between  the  man  with  the  single  en- 
try experience  and  the  class,  on  the 
advantages  of  double  entry  book- 
keeping. Instead  of  beginning  with  a 
journal,  we  begin  with  the  principles 
of  debit  and  credit,  using  the  cash  as 
the  medium.  Cash  is  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  an  article  we  all  use,  or 
sometimes  have,  more  or  less.  We 
drive  home  emphatically  the  idea  of 
the  controlling  account  at  the  very 
beginning.  We  depart  from  the  old 
red  ink  closing  entry  and  make  all  our 
closings  and  transfers  by  entries 
through  the  journal.  Definitions  will 
help  train  the  memory  for  definitions, 
but  it  will  not  make  bookkeepers. 
Judgment  and  discrimination  come 
not  by  definition  but  by  specific  in- 
stances and  individual  experiences. 
These  the  class  is  allowed  to  gather 
and  thus  to  generalize.  Specific  in- 
stances of  transactions  must  be  reali- 
ties to  the  student. 

Above  all,  bookkeeping  is  an  inter- 
esting as  all  of  business  life.  If  one 
brings  business  life  into  his  class,  and 
uses  the  resources  that  his  students 
bring  to  him  it  cannot  be  but  interest- 
ing Every  student  can  contribute 
an°d  the  faster  student  can  help  the 
slower  one. 

We  are  often  asked  the  question, 
"Do  you  use  individual  or  class  in- 
structions?" The  answer  is  that  an 
eflfort  is  made  to  instruct  groups. 
The  teacher's  attention  and  effort  is 
too  divided  if  all  of  his  instruction  is 
purely  individual,  but  it  is  so  arranged 
that  there  is  time  to  supply  the  in- 
dividual needs  and  to  have  every  pupil 
in  readiness  for  the  group  instruction. 
Rep-ularity  of  attendance  is  the' 
measure  of  efficiency  in  our  work.     It- 
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is  rightlj'  so  because  our  effort  is  to 
reach  the  great  masses,  and  we  know- 
that  if  we  serve  them  well  they  will 
attend.  Our  service  to  the  student 
who  is  absent  is  nil.  If  universal 
education  is  our  mission,  regularity 
and  volume  of  attendance  is  the  pro- 
per  measure   of   our   success. 


WRIGHT 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

duct.  Next  if  we  look  into  the  sales 
office  (as  we  should  do)  we  shall  see 
a  probably  large  and  expensive  force 
of  men,  with  the  aid  of  considerable 
outlay  for  office  assistance,  advertis- 
ing and  publicity  work.  The  total  of 
this  expense  of  this  commercial  bur- 
den must  be  taken  care  of,  and  if  we 
look  into  it  we  shall  probably  find 
that  the  necessit}-  for  these  expenses 
varies  very  widely  between  the  differ- 
ent lines  of  our  manufacture.  Stand- 
ard product  disposed  of  through  deal- 
ers probably  almost  sells  itself.  Spec- 
ial business  or  new  business  for  which 
the  market  must  be  created,  probably 
costs  a  great  deal  to  work  up.  Here 
we  have  burden  varying  according  to 
commercial  conditions. 

"It  will  be  apparent  from  the  view 
we  have  had  so  far  that  no  absolute, 
mathematically  correct  and  invar- 
iably true  time  distribution  of  ex- 
pense can  be  made.  We  must  accept 
some  reasonably  fair  distribution  that 
will  serve  within  allowable  limits  of 
error  under  ordinary  fluctuations  in 
business,  and  we  must  give  separate 
and  careful  attention  to  extraordinary 
conditions  that  may  make  our  meth- 
ods and  figures  temporarily  at  least, 
inaccurate.  The  methods  generally 
used  are  more  or  less  rough  and 
ready  appro.ximations.  convenient  to 
use;  sometimes,  as  misleading  as  they 
are  convenient  but  often  quite  good 
enough  for  practical  purposes,  espec- 
ially as  the  experienced  industrial 
manager  has  a  sort  of  sixth  sense,  by 
specially  trained  common-sense,  by 
which  he  corrects  the  occasional  false 
readings  of  his  cost  system." 

Expense  does  not  naturally  connect 
itself  with  individual  jobs  or  individ- 
ual units  of  product.  It  gathers  like 
one  general  cloud  over  the  whole 
business,  but  not  in  distinct  wreathes 
around   each    transaction. 


The  Standard  Commercial  School,  of 
San  Francisco,  organized  last  year, 
\ice  President  Clyde  Blanchard,  re- 
ports a  daily  attendance  of  130  stu- 
dents. The  player  piano  is  used  the 
first  month  in  the  typewriting  class 
to  develop  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
and  evenness  of  touch.  It  is  also 
used  for  penmanship  drills  by  Mr.  R. 
S.  Knudson. 


Side  Lights  on  Bookkeeping 

By  ARTHUR  G.  SKEELES 

Peab3dy  Hi^h  SchooT,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania 

are   invited  to  write  to   Mr.  Skeeles  regarding  the  questions 
n  this  series,  or  any  other  bookkeeping  topics. 


Fire  on  March  8th  did  $2,000.00  dam- 
age to  the  Cornell  Shorthand  School, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Temporary  quar. 
ters  were  secured  and  school  opened 
on  the  12th.  The  loss  was  partially 
covered  by  insurance. 


PART  V 
Admitting  a   Partner 

Just   a   few   days   after   I    had   made 

the   closing  entries  at  the   end  of  the 

second  j-ear.  Mr.  Mer- 

§  chant  came  to  me  and 
■  was  beginning  to 
think  that  I  am  a 
bookkeeper;  but  I 
guess  I  don't  know 
much  about  it.  even 
"I  am  taking  a 
partner  into  the  busi- 
ness. James  Sellers  has  offered  to 
put  a  thousand  dollars  into  the  busi- 
ness, and  give  me  five  hundred  dollars 
besides,  for  a  half  interest  in  the 
business,  and  I  took  him  up.  Xow  the 
question  is,  how  am  I  to  enter  that 
on  the  books?  "Shall  I  credit  myself 
with   that   five  hundred?" 

"No."  I  replied.  "But  how  about 
that  thousand?     Is  it  paid  in?" 

"Yes,  it  is  in  the  bank,  to  the  credit 
of  the   firm,"  he   replied. 

"And  how  did  you  enter  it?"  I 
asked. 

"Why,  we  credited  it  to  Mr.  Sellers, 
Partner,"   replied   Mr.   Merchant. 

"That  was  right,"  I  replied.  "Now 
what  is  the  capital  of  the  firm?" 

"Well,  my  capital,  as  shown  bj'  the 
last  statement,  was  $1,1.30.02,"  he  re- 
plied. ".\nd  adding  this  thousand, 
and  the  five  hundred  dollars  Mr.  Sel- 
lers paid  me,  makes  it — " 

"Hold  on  a  minute!"  I  interrupted. 
"Did  you  invest  that  five  hundred  in 
the  business?" 

"No."  he  answered,  "I  haven't  done 
anything  with  it,  yet;  but  I  am  plan- 
ning to  buy  a  lot,  and  next  summer 
if  the  store  is  doing  a  good  business 
I   want — " 

"Never  mind  that,"  I  laughed.  "The 
point  is,  if  you  didn't  invest  that  five 
hundred  in  the  business,  it  isn't  an 
addition  to  the  capital,  and  you  must- 
n't count  it  in  when  you  figure  up 
what  the  capital  is." 

"Well,  then,  the  capital  is  just  a 
thousand  dollars  more  than  I  had 
before  Mr.  Sellers  came  into  the 
firm,  or  $2,1.'!0.02." 

"That  is  right."  I  replied.  "And  I 
understand  that  each  of  you  is  to  be 
credited  with  one-half  of  it.  or 
$1,065.01. 

"Yes." 

".^nd  you  are  now  credited  with 
$1.1.30.02.  which  is  $65.01  too  much, 
and  Mr.  Sellers  is  now  credited  with 
$1,000,  which  is  $65.01  too  little.  Then 
the  entry  needed  is  to  debit  your  capi- 
tal account  w-ith  $65.01,  and  credit  Mr. 
Sellers'  capital  account  with  the  same 
amount,  which  will  make  the  accounts 
the   same," 


"But  why  should  I  debit  my  ac- 
count? 1  haven't  sold  any  of  the 
store,  have  I?" 

"Indeed  you  have,"  I  replied.  "That 
five  hundred  dollars  which  you  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Sellers  is  your  pay- 
ment for  this  debit  of  $65.01." 

"How  shall  we  keep  account  of  the 
personal  bills  we  pay  out  of  the  cash 
drawer,  or  b3'  the  check  of  the  firm?" 
asked   Mr.   Merchant. 

"You  shouldn't  ever  do  such  a  thing 
as  pay  a  personal  bill  out  of  the  cash 
drawer,  or  by  a  firm  check,"  I  replied. 
"In  case  you  do,  the  amount  should 
be  charged  to  your  Personal  Account. 
Then  at  the  end  of  each  month  credit 
the  Personal  Account  by  a  Journal 
entry  for  the  amount  of  salar3-  agreed 
upon.  Then  when  the  amount  still 
due  is  paid  and  posted,  the  Personal 
account  will  balance." 

"What  is  wrong  with  paying  per- 
sonal bills  W'ith  the  firm's  money?"  he 
asked.  "The  money  belongs  to  just 
us  two." 

"Because  it  is  unsafe,"  I  replied. 
"It  is  much  better  to  keep  personal 
accounts  and  firm  accounts  entirely 
separate.  This  is  easily  done  if  each 
partner  has  a  Personal  Checking  Ac- 
count at  the  bank,  and  pays  his  per- 
sonal bills  by  check  on  that  account. 


COMMERCIAL  LIBRARY 

March  5th.  191T. 
The  Business  Educator. 

Columbus,  Ohio, 
(jentlenien: 

I  am  very  an.xious  to  build  up 
an  adequate  and  appropriate  li- 
brary for  use  in  a  business  col- 
lege, but  will  confess  that  I  am 
rather  handicapped  in  this  effort 
by  lack  of  accurate  information 
as  to  what  would  best  serve  this 
purpose. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you 
might  be  able  to  help  me  out 
either  directly  or  through  your 
inquiry  columns. 

If  you  can  give  me  any  infor- 
mation, I  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate it,  and  I  also  believe 
that  this  is  a  question  that 
would  prove  to  be  of  quite  con- 
siderable interest  to  any  busi- 
ness college  which  lays  claim 
to   being   up-to-date. 

\'ery   truly   yours. 
Geo.   .A.    McLean.    Pres. 


The  Standard  Secretarial  School,  San 

Francisco,  was  recently  organized  un- 
der the  management  of  Standard 
Commercial  School  of  that  city.  The 
new  school  is  exclusively  for  w'omen 
and  will  have  a  limited  number  of 
accommodations  for  boarding  stu- 
dents. Its  purpose  is  to  train  young 
women  for  high  grade  secretarial  po- 
sitions. 
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EYTINGE 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

as  may  lines  of  business?  There  is 
no  limit,  as  vou'll  see.  Here  is  the 
letter: 

"Are  30U  still  in  the  ambitious 
class? 

'"When  men  like  John  H.  Patter- 
son of  the  N.  C.  R.;  Frank  Vanderlip 
of  the  National  City  Bank;  W.  H. 
Ingersoll.  of  Ingersoll  Watch  fame, 
all  read  and  study  Blank,  etc.,  etc.," 

I  have  in  my  files  more  than  one 
.hundred  variations  of  just  such  an 
opening  and  even  the  corner  grocer 
can  use  it  to  advantage,  thus: 

"When  Mrs.  Gold  Rocks,  of  Monu- 
ment .\venue;  Mrs.  Vellowplugs,  of 
Riverview;  Cathering  Calf  Chapman, 
and  other  buyers  of  dainty  dishes  al- 
ways give  Green,  Grocer,  carte- 
blanche,"  etc. 

So  then,  these  openings  are  all 
chosen  because  of  their  adaptability, 
as  well  as  their  proven  success.  Pos- 
sibly, more  of  the  success  of  the  orig- 
inal letters  depended  on  these  open- 
ings than  the  writers  might  think,  for 
in  my  own  work  Pve  always  found 
that  if  I  could  plan  and  build  the 
right  opening,  one  in  harmony  with 
my  plan  and  purpose,  the  rest  of  the 
letter  was  easy.  Note  the  prevalence 
of  the  question  form  of  opening.  This 
is  far  safer  than  other  forms,  as  there 
is  still  too  much  tendency  to  strive 
toward  "cleverness"  in  getting  a  good 
get-off.  With  the  question  form  one 
can  l)uild  a  query  that  reaches  some 
spot  in  your  prospect's  vulnerability 
and  the  question  usually  causes  a  tem- 
porary halt  and  though  for  an  answer, 
even  to  phrasing  the  answer  in  the 
reader's  mind  so  that  it  is  attuned  to 
your  sales-argument.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  to  be  so  jackassic  as  to 
phrase  a  question  that  repels,  as  did 
the  letter  of  a  Baltimore  financial  firm 
which  opened  with  "Are  you  open  to 
good  ideas?"  and  brought  back  this 
penciled  note  from  a  textile  manufac- 
turer: "No — Pm  a  blankety,  blank, 
backwood's,  blundering  fool."  In 
general  there  are  no  rules  for  open- 
ing, save  this:  "Get  his  interest,"  and 
to  do  that  talk  about  something  in 
which  he  has  an  interest,  rather  than 
you. 

"This  sheet  of  paper  you  hold  in 
your  hand  is  of  the  quality  used  by 
those  who  sometimes  have  to  dictate 
direct  to  the  machine. 

"Those  who  are  compelled  to  put 
business  stationery  to  such  a  severe 
test  use  Leslie's  Bond,  because,"  etc.. 
etc.  (From  a  letter  built  by  Mac- 
Martin  which  almost  at  one  stroke 
trebled  previous  business  in  same 
grade  of  stock.) 

"Are   you   a  farmer  or  a  miner? 

"Don't  be  surprised — there  are  lots 
of  farmers  who  are  really  miners — 
they  mine  instead  of  farm  their  land — 

"In  mining  you  take  the  wealth 
from  the  land  and  you  continue  until 
it  is  all  gone.  When  it  is  gone  the 
mine  is  abandoned  and  worthless — " 
(Used  by  International  Harvester 
Company,  to  consumers,  in  behalf  of 
dealers.) 


"Vou  have  a  personal  interest  in  a 
problem  of  large  importance  —  the 
sanitary  disposal  of  waste,  refuse  and 
.garbage  in  your  residence."  (One  of 
series  of  four  letters  selling  garbage 
incinerators — JO'%  of  business  trace- 
able to  letters.) 

(Concluded  in  June) 


April  3,   1U17 
Dear  Mr.  Zaner: 

Let  me  get  a  genuine  kick  out  of 
my  system,  at  the  expense  of  Brother 
Cupper,  who  gives,  on  page  31  of 
April  B.  E.,  an  "Advertising  Talk  No. 
,s." 

This  article  is  so  full  of  error  for 
the  earnest  student  of  advertising  that 
I  re.gard  it  as  a  sober  and  serious  duty 
to  make  some  correction. 

Mr.  Cupper  says; 

The  proper  calculations  on 
SPACE  should  not  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  TYPE,  and 
it  should  be  comparatively 
easy  to  beome  conversant  on 
the  following:  "Semi-non- 
pariel,  brilliant,  gem,  diamond, 
pearl,  ruby,  nonpariel,  emer- 
ald, minion,  brevier,  bour- 
geoise,  long  primer,  small 
pica,  pica,  great  premier,  can- 
on,  etc." 

Now,  then,  the  downright  truth  is 
that  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  adver- 
tising experts  know  a  blamed  thing 
about  "brevier,  pearl,  minion,  bour- 
geoise,  great  premier,  semi-nonpariel" 
and  similar  type  terms,  for  they  have 
not  been  used  in  two  decades  or  more. 
Advertising  and  printing  long,  long 
ago  gave  up  these  old-fashioned 
clumsy  names  as  indicating  the  size 
of  type  and  we  now  designate  type- 
sizes  by  what  is  known  as  the  point 
system,  thus  4  pt.  is  an  extremely 
small  type  face,  while  24  pt.  is  bold 
display  of  considerable  size.  The 
modern  system  is  so  much  simpler 
and  more  efficient,  being  based  on  so 
many  points  to  the  inch,  that  it  seems 
an  anachronism  to  reatl  of  a  man  ad- 
visin.g  students,  in  a  department  of 
"Business  Efficiency,"  to  familiarize 
himself  with  terms  which  have  not 
been  used  in  advertising  for  more  than 
two  decades.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  oldenday  type  desi.gnations  be- 
long to  the  period  of  candles  and 
snuffers. 

.'\gain  Mr.  Cupper  says  "It  should 
be  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  the 
advertising  man  whether  226  SALES 
LETTERS  out  of  every  thousand  are 
productive."  In  his  next  paragraph, 
he  intimates  by  comparisons,  that  such 
a  figure,  equivalent  to  22%  is  an  evi- 
dence of  failure.  I  do  not  desire  to 
call  Mr.  Cupper  an  advertising  tyro, 
but  I  do  assert  that  if  he  can  write 
letters  that  pull  22%  of  replies  on  the 
average,  I  can  place  him  in  several 
positions  paying  better  than  $10,000 
the  year! 

So  that  Mr.  Cupper's  article  does  not 
give  a'ny  false  ideas  to  business  teach- 
ers on  the  subject  of  advertisin.g.  I'm 
going  to  tell  some  downright  hard 
facts.      Returns    on    letters    varv    ac- 


cording to  manj-  circumstances.  A 
form  letters  that  offers  to  sell  a  $2.00 
book,  which  brings  back  the  cash  with 
order,  three  times  out  of  every  hun- 
dred letters,  is  a  mighty  good  average 
indeed.  A  publisher  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, selling  books  on  approval,  is 
mighty  glad  if  he  gets  5%  of  replies 
on  his  mailings.  Mind  that  this  does 
NOT  require  payment  in  advance — 
it  is  merely  an  opportunity  to  send  the 
book.  ON  THE  WHOLE,  EXPER- 
IENCED ADVERTISERS  ARE 
SATISFIED  TO  GET  ONE  PER 
CENT,  OR  TEN  OUT  OF  EVERY 
THOUSAND  RATHER  THAN  226 
ON  THEIR  GENERAL  MAIL- 
INGS! 

To  be  sure,  these  results  vary.  I 
know  of  one  letter  which  produced 
91%  of  replies,  wlien  personally  typed 
and  ink-signed,  going  to  a  most  care- 
fully selected  list  with  whom  the  mail- 
in.g  house  had  strong  relations.  Yet. 
I  know  of  instances  where  processed 
(multigraphed)  letters  pulled  even 
stronger  than  personally  typed  letters 
^and  this  same  house  with  the  91% 
of  replies  is  amply  satisfied  to  get  6 
and  7%  of  return  to  its  ordinary  let- 
ters. 

In  general,  the  percentage  on  form- 
letters  may  be  said  to  run  around 
three  to  six  percent  on  developing  in- 
quiries from  non-interested  strangers; 
from  six  to  twelve  per  cent  on  devel- 
oping inquiries  from  interested  par- 
ties knowing  the  mailing  house;  from 
twelve  to  thirty  percent  where  rela- 
tions have  already  been  established. 

Of  course,  in  personal  correspond- 
ence, based  on  intimate  business  rela- 
tions of  long  standing,  a  higher  per- 
centage may  be  expected,  but  when 
Mr.  Cupper  elevates  his  eye-brows  at 
226  replies  out  of  every  thousand 
sales-letters,  he  betrays  an  alarming 
lack  of  experience  with  advertising 
letters  or  similar  mailings.  Or,  for 
that  matter,  salesmanship  in  general, 
for  if  every  flesh-and-blood  salesman 
could  land  a  contract,  one  out  of 
every  five  visits.  226  out  of  every 
thousand -calls,  he'd  have  an  income 
large  enough  to  maintain  a  limousine, 
an  aeroplane,  plus  a  motor  yacht. 

So  far  as  the  comparison  of  226 
uncollectible  accounts  out  of  every 
1,000,  with  sales-letters — there  can  be 
no  just  comparison — they're  entirely 
dififerent  things.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  every  grocer  in  this  country  were 
to  get  226  checks  in  reply  to  his 
FIRST  mailing  of  statements  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  he'd  feel  pretty 
lucky!  He  collects  by  second  and 
third  mailings,  by  personal  reminders 
to  his  patrons,  etc.,  etc.  The  writer 
has  had  some  peculiar  success  with 
collection  letters  —  having  written  a 
book  on  that  subject — having  built  a 
set  of  five  collection  letters  that  are 
credited  with  having  broken  all 
world's  records  in  results.  In  one  test 
this  set  of  five  letters  made  a  return 
of  11%,  17%,  34%,  43%  and  96%  of 
the  remainders  after  each  mailing.  I 
quote  these  returns  that  students 
may  compare  with  Mr.  Cupper's  226 
figures,  especially  since  these  figures 
were  achieved  on  accounts  from  si.x 
months   to   two  years  old,  which   had 
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been  given  up  as  "charged  to  profit 
and  loss."  But,  it  must  be  remeni- 
liered  that  in  each  case,  the  result  was 
NOT  on  the  total  list,  but  on  the 
names  remaining  after  a  previous 
mailing.  Inasmuch  as  it  required  cu- 
mulative effort  and  persistence  to 
clean  up  this  list,  so  does  it  require 
insistent  follow-ups  to  achieve  any 
L"2()  returns  out  of  a  thousand  names 
on  SALES  WORK. 

Mr.  Cuppper  is  a  bit  wrong  again, 
when  he  says  the  majority  of  those 
who  read  ads  are  wage  earners.  It  is 
a  peculiar  fact  that  those  magazines 
and  periodicals  which  appeal  mostlj- 
to  wage-earners  have  very  little  ad- 
vertising patronage,  as  will  be  evi- 
denced by  a  study  of  those  magazines 
published  by  trades-unions,  which 
contain  very  little  display  matter.  On 
the  other  hand,  class  journals  going 
to  executives  carry  an  enormous 
amount  of  advertising,  as  evidenced 
by  "Dry  Goods  Economist,"  "Fac- 
tory," "System"  and  the  like.  A  re- 
cent issue  of  "IRON  AGE,"  whose 
circulation  is  exclusively  among  exec- 
utives in  industrial  fields,  carried  over 
'.'A.'.)  pages  of  display  advertising.  The 
truth  is.  that  while  it  is  eminently  de- 
s'-able  to  write  ALL  advertising  in  as 
simple,  clear,  understandable  language 
as  possible,  yet  the  truth  must  bj 
told  frankly,  that  advertising  is  most 
efficient  when  appealing  to  classes  of 
better  than  average  intelligence,  pos- 
sessing a  larger  buying-power  than 
that   of   the   wage-earner. 

Sorry  that  I  must  contradict  your 
contributor — but  in  every  happy  fam- 
ily there's  always  some  "sassy  brat" 
who  has  to  "but-in" — perhaps  that's 
my  role  and  it  may  entail  the  usual 
paddling.  No  matter.  I've  been  in 
this  at  least 

Sincerely   yours, 

LOUIS   VICTOR    EYTINGE, 

Editor  of  POSTAGE— The  Magazine 

of  Direct  Mail  Advertising. 


"Gregg  Speed  Studies,"  a  new  depar- 
ture in  the  way  of  shorthand  texts,  is 
announced  by  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company. 

The  material,  instead  of  being  print- 
ed, is  written  in  shorthand,  all  the 
outlines  conforming  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  new  Manual.  Each 
lesson  is  prefaced  by  a  "Speed  Study" 
dealing  with  a  separate  feature  of 
speed  and  accuracy  development. 

The  material  for  reading  and  dic- 
tation is  of  unusually  high  education- 
al value,  and  comprises  literary,  busi- 
ness, and  scientific  articles  as  well  as 
modern   correspondence. 

The  book  contains  320  pages,  is 
bound  in  cloth,  and  is  uniform  in  size 
with  the  new  Gregg  Manual.  The 
price    is   $1.00.  ^ 

April    7,    1917. 
Business   Educator, 

Columbus,    Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

An  unusual  condition  requires  an 
unusual  solution.  We  have  no  fixed 
standard  as  the  basis  for  a  certificate 
for  commercial  teachings.  Hence  the 
45  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  in 


Mr.  C.  Edward  Presho,  whose  por- 
trait appears  above,  is  principal  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the 
high  school  of  Charleroi,  Pa. 

Mr.  Presho  has  long  been  a  friend 
and  supported  of  the  Business  Edu- 
cator and.  as  a  consequence,  has  a 
lively  interest  in  penmanship  in  his 
classes.  Business  Educator  subscrip- 
tions come  from  Charleroi  and  Busi- 
ness Educator  Certificates  go  to 
Charleroi.  Mr.  Presho  has  always 
impressed  us  favorably  as  a  man,  as 
well  as  a  progressive  commercial 
teacher. 

Vermont's  public  schools  are  being 
asked  to  suggest  a  minimum  standard 
for  future  commercial  teachers  in  the 
Green  Mountain  State.  The  accom- 
panying circular  letter  is  sent  to  each 
teachers.  When  I  was  appointed 
eight  jears  ago  I  took  the  same  ex- 
amination as  teachers  in  rural  schools. 
Respectfully, 
IRVING  V.   COBLEIGH. 

April  7,   1917. 
Fellow   Commercial   Teacher ; 

We  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
shape  commercial  education  in  Ver- 
mont. The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion has  no  data  upon  which  to  grant 
certificates    to   commercial    teachers. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  proper 
minimum  standard? 

Please   give  your  suggestions   as  to 
the    following,   and   indicate   other   de- 
sired   qualifications : 
General    Education — 

High    School 

College 
Technical    Education — 

Business    College 

Commercial   Course  in  High  School 

Summer   Courses 
Professional    Training   for   Teaching — 

College 

Normal 

Summer    Schools 

Teacher   Training   in    High   School. 

Apprentice   (assisting  regular  teacher) 
Experience — 

Teaching 

Business 
Health,    Personality- 
Character 

Scholarship 

Magnetism 
Enthusiasm 
Dignity 
Decision 
Optomism 
Initiative 
Ambition 
Energy- 
Neatness 
Tact 

Vours  for  Vermont's   Commercial 
Education, 


Central 

Commercial  Teachers' 

Association 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting 

Des  Moines,  May  4  and  5,  1917 


Miss  Lena  A.  Vogt,  President, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Apply  to  the  President  for  copy  of 
Program,  which  is  very  complete. 


School  Room  Problems 

Are   featured   for  the   meetings. 

Program  Headliners: 

J.  S.  Dickey,  Pres.  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  Business  University. 

Mary  S.  Horner,  Waterloo. 

H.  L.  Rohde,  Knox  School  of  Sales- 
manship.  Cleveland. 

C.  M.  Gumpp,  Des  Moines. 

W.  A.   Robbins,  Lincoln. 

W.   A.   I,arimer,   Indianola. 

Governor   Harding. 

Adelaide  Hawkes,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Kennedy,  N.  Y. 

J.   E.  Morris,   Cedar  Rapids. 

T.  N.  Darling,  Des  Moines. 

Janet  Biller,  Des  Moines. 

Program  Participants: 

Clara   Foss.   Des  Moines. 

Mrs.  DoUie  Burgess,  Council  Bluflfs. 

Mrs.   Annie    S.    Greenwood,    Valley 

City,   S.   D. 
Kathryn   Hart,    Fort   Dodge. 
G.  F.  Maetzold,  Minneapolis. 
L.  E.  Gififord,  Des  Moines. 
B.  O.  Mc.\dams,  Waterloo. 
Ivan   E.   Chapman,   Detroit. 
Nellie   Boyack,   Cedar   Rapids. 
Alice  B.  Hoskin,  Cedar  Falls. 
Myra  B.  Duncan,  Chariton,  la. 
Helena  Reynolds.  Cedar  Rapids. 
S.  B.  Price,  Peoria. 
E.  B.  Lyons,  Dubuque. 

Some   Features: 

Reception. 

Music. 

Fraternal    Luncheon. 

Fellowship  Dinner. 

Complimentary   Theatre    Party. 

Penmanship   Movie. 

Election. 

Get  the  Program 
Then  Get  to  Des  Moines 
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BUSINESS 

EFFICIENCY 

THOS.  E.  CUPPER,  Inc.  Acct. 
Bingen,  Ga. 

Advertisements  are  otten-times  preceded  by  short  introductory  talks  thus: 
THE   GOLDEN    GLORY   OF   AUTUMN 
adorns  all  the  world  outside.     You  can  easily  and  satisfactor- 
ily adorn   yourself  in  harmony  with   the  season  by  selecting 
your  fall  garments  here.  ^ 

BUT 
this  is  by  no  means  all  there  is  to  it — these  introductory  talks 
should   be   appropriate — lead   along  the   lines   of  least   resist- 
a3ice.  and  blended  logically  and  smoothly.     Some  SCHOOLS 
adopt  a  style  aljout  as  follows: 

A    BANK   ACCOUNT 
cannot  be  started  by  the  man  who  earns  just  enough  to  meet 
e:<penses.     To   EARN  more  you  must  LEARN  more. 

Our  business  is  to  teach  you  HOW  to  step  out  of  the  class  of  the  poorly 
paid  into  the  better  paid  class — the  class  that  earns  the  BIG  salaries — salaries 
large  enough  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  life  and  save  something  for  OLD  AGE. 
Our  training  has  placed  many  men  and  women  in  position  to  dictate 
their  own  salaries.  We  can  equip  YOU  to  dictate  YOURS^ — tell  your  em- 
ployer HOW  MUCH  you  want,  and  GET  IT. 

Others  seem  to  prefer  an  .-\D  on  this  order,  thus: 


GET 

WITHIN 

REACH 

OF 

THE 

DOLLARS. 


SUCCESS 
is    within    easy   reach    of   any   young   man   or   woman 
possessed   of  an   average   set  of   brains.     There   is   no 
better  preparation  for  life,  or  a  more  certain  promoter 
of  success  than  a  thorough  Commercial  Training. 

GRADUATES 
of  this  institution  are  ALWAYS  in  demand,  and  their 
services    have    a    recognized    value    in    the    Business 
World,  because  the  broad  training  we  give  fits  them 
for  SL'CCESS  in  any  direction. 


Again,  there  are  some  who  seem  to  be  partial  to  something  like  this: 

M  any  men  and  women  are  daily  losing 
O  pportunity  after  opportunity 
R  esulting  from  a  lack  of  Expert  Training 
E  ssential  to  SUCCESS. 

D  on't  delay  preparing  for  positions 
O  ffering  SL^RE  promotion — Big  Pay. 
L  et  us  steer  YOU  to  SUCCESS       ' 
L  earn  HOW  we  can  easily  help  YOU 
A  chieve   your  life-long  desires — 
R  each  the  goal-stake  of  your  ambition. 
S  end  to-day  for  FREE  descriptive  literature. 


Advertising  Literature  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  following:  Miss  Os- 
good's School  for  Girls,  Jenkintown, 
Pa.;  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich.;  Duquesne  University,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.;  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ; 
Remington  Typewriter  Company, 
New  \  ork  City,  N.  Y.;  Wisconsin 
Business  University,  La  Crosse,  Wis.; 
Meadville,  Pa.,  Commercial  College; 
.American  Book  Company,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.;  Mississippi  Normal  Col- 
lege, Hattiesburg,  Miss.;  The  Hoflf 
Business  College,  Warren,  Pa.;  State 
Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis.; 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  Business  Col- 
le.ee;  The  Stenotype  Press,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind.;  South  Division  High 
Scliool,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  The  Phono- 
graphic Institute  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  Board  of  Education,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Metropolitan  Business  Col- 
lege,   Cleveland,    Ohio. 


The  Duquesne  University  School  of 
Accounts,  Finance  and  Commerce, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  W.  H.  Walker,  LL. 
D.,  Dean,  accommodates  1000  stu- 
dents, conducts  75  classes,  and  sup- 
ports 40  instructors.  It  specializes  in 
training  commercial  teachers  for  pub- 
lic and  junior  high  schools  and  com- 
mercial colleges.  The  courses  lead 
to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Economics,  or  Bachelor  of  Com- 
mercial Science.  Courses  specially 
suited  to  commercial  teachers  are 
conferred  upon  those  completing  the 
courses.  Both  day  and  evening 
courses  are  provided.  The  school  oc- 
cupies the  fifth  floor  of  the  Vander- 
grift  Building  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town  Pittsbur,gh. 

Mr.  Carl  T.  Wise,  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Commercial  School  of  White- 
water, Wis.,  State  Normal  School,  has 
been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
for  advanced  study  at  the  University 


of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wise 
will  leave  for  Madison  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  and  return  to 
White  Water  in  the  fall  of  1918. 

Simmons  College,  300  The  Fenway, 
Boston,  Mass.,  publishes  a  1917  sum- 
mer session  bulletin,  outlining  most 
excellent  courses  of  study  in  various 
subjects.  The  School  of  Secretarial 
Studies,  comprising  commercial  sub- 
jects, shorthand,  penmanship,  etc., 
etc.,  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of 
our  readers.  Messrs.  Rittenhouse, 
Eldridge,  Atticks,  Nichols  and  Alt- 
house  are  the  names  of  well-known 
people  in  our  ranks  who  have  charge 
of  most  of  the  commercial  subjects. 

M.  F.  Denise,  recently  of  Detroit. 
Mich.,  is  now  teaching  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Charles  Spohn,  of  the  Zanerian  Col- 
lege, Columbus,  O.,  has  been  engaged 
to  teach  commercial  branches  next 
year  in  the  High  School  at  Kittan- 
ning.   Pa. 

The  Pope  Business  College,  Derby, 
Conn.,  has  hired  Mrs.  H.  S.  Daniels, 
of  Elizabeth,  N.  Y.,  to  handle  the 
shorthand  work. 

Helen  CafTrey,  recently  with  the 
Gutchess  Business  College  at  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  is  now  a  teacher  in  the 
Derby,  Conn.,  High  School,  handling 
commercial   subjects. 

W.  H.  Dietrich,  of  Summit  Station, 
Pa.,  is  now  employed  in  the  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  Business  College. 
N.  H.  Rovire,  of  Marquette,  Mich.,  has 
been  elected  a  teacher  in  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  High  School 
at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  next  year. 
The  High  School,  Ellwood  City,  Pa., 
has  a  new  teacher  in  the  commercial 
department.  Miss  Cleo  Hazen,  re- 
cently  engaged. 

N.  C.  Wood,  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been 
elected  to  a  commercial  teaching  posi- 
tion in  the  Detroit  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Detroit,  Mich. 
E.  W.  Harrington,  of  Man,  W.  Va.,  is 
teaching  commercial  branches  in  the 
New  Jersey  Reformatory  at  Rahway, 
N.  J. 

Amanda  Hagenstein,  recently  with 
Brown's  Business  College  at  Gales- 
burg,  111.,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Brown  Business  College  at  Daven- 
port, la.,  where  she  has  charge  of  a 
new  course  in  Special  Secretarial 
work  that  is  being  introduced  there. 
Mrs.  Antionette  Mackie,  of  Marlette, 
Mich.,  is  a  newly-elected  teacher  in 
the  Oshkosh.  Wis.,  Business  College. 
J.  W.  Rumrill,  now  of  Middletown, 
Conn.,  will  have  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial work  of  the  High  School  at 
Englewood,  X.  J.,  next  year. 
Mr.  Walter  Leroy  Smith,  for  nearly 
twelve  years  associated  with  the  Mai- 
den, Massachusetts,  Business  School, 
has  acquired  full  control  of  that  insti- 
tution, which  means  renewed  vigor, 
new  policies,  and  increased  enthus- 
iasm. We  wish  the  new  institution 
the  prosperity  it  deserves. 


A  Knight  of  The  Road 

The  Story  of  a  Modern  Highwayman 

By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 


Chapter   V 

In  the  early  history  of  life  insur- 
ance, men  took  out  policies  for  mod- 
erate amounts,  that 
their  wives  and  chil- 
dren might  not  be  left 
destitute  in  case  of 
their  death,  but  at  the 
present  time  m  any 
men  of  great  wealth 
carry  a  large  amount 
of  insurance. 

There  is  a  good  rea- 
son for  this.  In  the 
first  place  the  proceeds  of  an  insur- 
ance policy  can  not  be  seized  for  debt 
and  the  family  may  count  on  receiv- 
in.o  it  promptly,  no  matter  how  badly 
the  dead  man's  business  may  be  in- 
volved. 

More  than  that,  the  death  of  a 
.great  master  of  industry  sometimes 
causes  a  tremendous  jolt  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  ready  money  is  required  to 
meet  claims  at  once,  and  it  is  not 
always  an  easy  matter  to  realize  im- 
mediate cash  from  any  business  of 
magnitude,  and  so  it  comes  that  J.  P. 
Morgan,  Jr.,  carries  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars  worth  of  insurance 
and  many  other  great  business  men 
carry    great    amounts. 

Steve  began  on  small  policies,  from 
.f500  up  to  $2,000,  with  an  occasional 
$;i,00O  and  one  glorious  $5,000  policy; 
but  Sam  Curtis  thought  nothing  of  a 
$10,000  policy,  had  written  several  of 
$20,000  and  talked  airily  of  the  $100,- 
OOO  policy  he  expected  to  write  on 
the  life  of  Fingy  Connors,  the  Buffalo 
politician;  and  Monroe,  who  didn't 
talk  airil}'  about  anything  had  written 
$100,000  on  the  Pure  Malt  Whiskey 
Magnate  and  several  policies  of  from 
$10,000  up  to  $50,000.  and  then  Steve 
encountered  a  chemist  by  the  name 
of  Holmes  who  came  to  Buflfalo  from 
Chicago.  The  chemist  Holmes  was 
conducting  experiments  in  high-ex- 
plosives and  poisonous  gases,  and  it 
w-as  necessary  for  him  to  have  a 
skilled  assistant,  for  many  of  those 
experiments  could  only  be  conducted 
by  careful  men  at  critical  periods. 
To  Steve's  deli.ght,  he  succeeded  in 
writing  a  policy  of  $20,000  on  the  life 
of  Dr.  Holmes'  assistant,  a  young 
college  man  in  perfect  physical  con- 
dition. Mr.  Holmes  was  obliged  to 
confide  many  secrets  to  this  young 
man  and  his  loss  would  be  a  serious 
matter  in  the  delicate  experiments 
the  chemist  was  conducting.  So  the 
policy  was  made  in  favor  of  Holmes, 
and  Holmes  paid  the  premium,  as  he 
had  a  right  to  do.  You  know  Pader- 
ewski's  managers  insure  him  and  De- 
troit insures  Ty  Cobb,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  insuring  skilled  employees  is 
not   at  all   uncommon. 

And  then  .Steve,  much  elated,  start- 
eil  out  after  bi.g  game.     For  with  the 


$20,000  policy  he  received  a  commis- 
sion of  something  like  $400,  and 
bought  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  took 
the  MacPherson  boy  and  girl  to  a 
concert  in  the  BuiTalo  Music  Hall, 
where  they  listened  to  Sousa's  band, 
and  a  singer,  who  almost  screeched 
the   roof  ofT. 

The  MacPherson  Family 
Steve  boarded  with  the  widow  Mac- 
Pherson, a  very  serious  minded  lady 
of  about  forty-five.  She  had  been  a 
sonsie  Scotch  lassie  of  the  Lowlands 
and  like  many  of  the  Scotch  Lowland 
lassies  of  the  old  time  she  had  been 
swept  off  her  feet  by  the  impetuous 
wooing  of  Sandy  MacPherson,  a  wild 
Scotch  Highlander  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family  which  had  produced 
generation  after  generation  of  cattle 
thieves,  smugglers  and  outlaws  of  the 
hills.  Sandy  was  a  handsome  scamp 
with  flashing  black  eyes,  curly  hair, 
smiling  mouth,  a  ready  tongue  and 
"a  way  with  women."  He  had  led 
the  Lowland  girl  rather  a  stormy  life 
in  the  new  world  to  which  they  had 
come  soon  after  thej'  were  married. 
She  was  a  devout  Presbyterian  deter- 
mined to  bring  up  her  children  in  the 
way  of  the  "kirk"  which  Sandy  Mac- 
Pherson seldom  troubled  with  his 
presence,  and  he  had  a  far  better  ap- 
petite for  the  smokey  whiskey  of  his 
native  land  than  he  had  for  the  lake 
water  that  ran  through  the  pipes  of 
Buffalo. 

But  Sandy  was  drowned  in  a  great 
gale  that  swept  down  from  the  North 
over  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  and  his 
limp  body  was  tossed  up  on  the  beach 
w-here  his  wife  wept  bitterly  over  him 
and  where  other  people  said  she  was 
mighty  well  rid  of  him. 

The  widow  with  two  young  orphan 
children  showed  that  ability  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  Scotch.  There 
was  a  little  money  left  her,  a  few 
hundred  dollars  of  insurance,  from 
the  Clan  McAlpin,  of  which  order 
Sandy  was  a  member.  With  this  she 
rented  and  fitted  up  a  large  house, 
took  boarders,  and  by  working  about 
four  times  as  hard  as  any  Southern 
slave  ever  dreamed  of  working  in  the 
old  slavery  days,  she  managed  to 
bring  up  the  children  and  gave  each 
of  them  a  High  School  education. 

It  was  grim  business  for  her.  and 
grim  business  for  the  children  as  well, 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  and 
at  the  same  time  dress  neatly  and  get 
an  education.  From  early  daylight 
until  school  time  Agnes  made  beds, 
waited  on  the  table,  swept  floors  and 
dusted  furniture,  for  everything  was 
kept  spotlessly  neat  in  the  widow's 
household. 

Donald,  the  boy,  did  his  share  too. 
for  from  four  o'clock  in  the  mornin.g 
until  school  time  he  carried  papers 
to  a  list  of  customers  that  required 
several   miles   of   foot   work   on   pave- 


ments and  flights  of  steep  stairs  and, 
after  school  was  over,  he  sold  papers 
on  the  street  until  long  after  the  gas 
lights  gleamed  on  the  pavements. 
There  was  little  of  amusement  for  the 
children,  for  the  widow  did  not  be- 
lieve in  dancing,  had  a  holy  horror 
of  theater,  and  was  sure  that  the 
devil  himself  was  the  inventor  of  all 
card  games.  The  boy  did  not  mind 
it  much,  he  was  like  his  mother,  a 
Lowlander,  and  he  plugged  steadily 
ahead  with  his  studies  and  newspaper 
work,  and  in  due  course  of  time  grad- 
uated from  the  high  school,  and  went 
to  work  in  a  railroad  oftice.  and  now, 
at  nineteen,  he  held  a  good  clerical 
position  at  $40  a  month,  and  brought 
his  money  home  to  his  mother  every 
pay  day.  A  sober,  steady,  reliable 
young  man  was  Donald,  but  Agnes 
was  a  bird  of  another  feather. 

in  the  first  place  she  was  much 
handsomer  than  the  boy,  and  she  had 
far  more  of  her  father's  nature  than 
that  of  her  mother.  There  was  a 
sparkle  and  gleam  in  her  dark  eyes, 
and  a  crinkle  in  her  wavy  brown  hair, 
and  a  flash  of  white  teeth,  and  an  up- 
ward curl  to  the  lips  that  showed 
high  spirits  and  bubbling  laughter. 
and  a  dash  of  wildness  that  only 
needed  relaxation  to  make  itself 
known.  In  scholarship  she  was  far 
more  brilliant  than  her  brother,  but 
far  less  reliable,  and  the  teachers 
couldn't  manage  her  so  easily. 

She  went  through  high  school,  got 
her  diploma  and,  after  a  few  months 
in  a  business  college,  took  a  position 
as  general  oflice  assistant  to  a  young 
man  W'ho  had  built  up  a  large  busi- 
ness selling,  on  the  installment  plan, 
high  class  clothing,  furs,  and  jewelry 
to   men   and   women. 

The  Story  of  Agnes  MacPherson 

The  firm  that  employed  Agnes 
MacPherson  was  made  up  of  two  in- 
dividuals. A  rich  Xew  York  Jew  by 
the  name  of  Marx  furnished  the  capi- 
tal, and  a  young  Buffalo  man  who 
had  been  a  successful  salesman  him- 
self pushed  the  business.  He  em- 
ployed several  solicitors  and  collec- 
tors, and  handled  a  superior  line  of 
goods.  Expensive  furs,  seal  skin 
sacks,  Persian  Lamb  jackets,  and  cus- 
tom made  clothes  for  men,  which 
sometimes  cost  a  hundred  dollars  a 
suit,   were  his  line. 

You  would  be  surprised  to  know 
how  much  of  the  costly  raiment  of 
the  wives  of  men  with  moderate  sal- 
ary were  bou.ght  on  the  installment 
plan  at  that  time,  and  I  don't  suppose 
conditions  have  changed  much  now. 
There  were  three  or  four  men  em- 
ployed, whose  business  it  w-as  to  look 
after  the  collections.  One  of  these, 
a  handsome  young  French  Canadian, 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Agnes 
and  was  paying  attention  to  her  in  a 
rather  clandes'tine  manner,  for  the 
widow  MacPherson  would  not  for  an 
instant  have  tolerated  the  dashing 
and  rather  over-dressed  young  fellow 
in  whom  there  was  somethmg  that 
appealed  to  the  streak  of  wildness  in 
the  human  nature  of  the  long  re- 
nressed  Scotch  lassie. 
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Now  you  can  keep  children  clown 
ai  long  as  you  have  them  under  your 
thuml).  The  minister's  son  does  not 
play  poker  in  the  minister's  house  nor 
uoes  the  minister's  daughter  dance 
tne  turkey  trot  under  the  nose  of  her 
austere  father  or  her  prim  mother. 
When  the  minister's  son  goes  away 
to  college  or  his  daughter  to  a  girl's 
boarding  school  the}'  are  quite  as 
likely  to  run  wild  as  any  of  those 
who  have  come  from  less  strictly  gov- 
erned houses.  If  you  let  the  boy  or 
girl  play  cards  at  home  and  go  to 
well  conducted  dances  and  take  in  a 
theater  once  in  a  while  they  get  to  be 
common  everyday  things  and  don't 
arouse  excited  emotion,  but  forbid 
these  things,  and  they  have  a  fearful 
attraction,  and  so  it  was  with  Agnes. 
Her  joyous  lively  nature  had  been  re- 
pressed, and  far  too  rigidly,  and  there 
came  the  natural  rebound,  and  young 
Arthur  Desplaines  happened  to  be  the 
masculine  element  in  what  wrought 
tile  downfall  of  a  girl  who  wa.s  natur- 
ally good. 

Of  course,  it  required  some  decep- 
tion to  carry  on  an  acquaintance  with 
joung  Arthur  Desplaines,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  widow  MacPherson, 
but  there  is  never  a  difficulty  so  great 
that  it  cannot  be  surmounted  when  it 
comes  to  deceiving  in  the  affairs  of  a 
man  and  a  maid.  Over-time  at  the 
office,  evening  work  that  must  be 
done,  were  sufficient  excuses  to  ac- 
count for  a  few  hours  at  one  of  the 
pulilic  dance  halls  that  were  numer- 
ous enough  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and 
there  were  parties  among  the  gay 
French  people,  where  card  playing 
and  dancing  with  a  glass  of  wine  all 
round  were  common,  and  occasion- 
ally even  a  theater  visit  could  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  plea  of  monthly 
statements  that  required  a  lot  of  work 
at  night.  .\11  this  was  just  an  out- 
break, which  was  excusable  enough  in 
a  girl  whose  high  spirits  had  long 
been  repressed,  and  she  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  her  mother  would 
sternly  forbid  anything  of  the  kind. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  forbid  everything 
that  appeals  to  the  high  spirits  of 
youth,  and  above  all  it  doesn't  pay 
fathers  or  mothers  to  lose  the  con- 
fidence of  their  children,  any  more 
than  it  cjoes  for  children  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  their  father  or  mother.  If 
a  girl  can  go  to  her  mother  and  talk 
with  her  about  her  companions,  male 
and  female,  and  her  amusements, 
which  are  the  amusements  of  other 
girls  of  her  age,  the  mother  can  give 
her  much  good  advice,  which  on  rare 
occasions  she  may  follow.  I  don't 
say  she  WILL,  but  she  MAY,  and 
at  any  rate  the  mother  will  have  done 
her  part. 

It  took  considerable  money  for 
these  dances  and  theater  parties,  and 
suppers  at  rather  good  restaurants, 
and  for  an  occasional  drive  with  a 
party,  behind  a  good  span  of  horses, 
along  the  Lake  Shore  Boulevard,  but 
young  Desplaines  always  seemed  to 
iiave  plentv  of  money,  and  he  drew  a 
very  good  salary  as  collector  and 
salesman   for  the  company. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  liis  col- 


i.c.ons  didn't  balance  with  his  ac- 
counts. He  didn't  have  as  much 
money  as  he  should  have,  when  the 
accounts  collected  were  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  customers,  and  Agnes 
discovered  this  fact,  and  called  bis 
attention   to   it. 

The  fact  is,  young  Desplaines  didn't 
confine  his  attention  entirely  to  .Ag- 
nes. Like  the  industrious  bee,  he  did 
not  cull  all  his  sweetness  from  one 
fiower,  and  there  were  other  girls 
whose  company  was  much  more  eas- 
ily attained  than  was  that  of  Agnes. 
Besides,  the  young  man  had  taken  a 
course  of  instructions  in  the  game  of 
billiards,  where  a  man  jlways  payj 
lor  one  or  two  tables  wnile  learning 
the  game.  The  author  did,  and  he 
learned  it  just  about  well  enough  to 
be  beaten  by  any  half  way  decent 
player  at  that.  Desplaines  also  lab- 
ored under  the  impression  that  he 
could  play  the  great  American  game 
of  poker.  He  was  mistaken  in  this 
impression,  as  many  a  better  man  has 
been,  and  mistakes  of  that  kind  al- 
ways draw  heavily  on  a  man's  Ijank 
book,  and  the  result  was  that  he  was 
away  behind  in  his  collections,  and 
.\gnes  had  been  led  into  helping  him 
cover  up  this  shortage  by  keeping 
track  of  the  customers,  and  became, 
of  course,  while  not  an  actual  thief, 
an  accessory  to  the  theft  after  it  had 
been  committed.  It  was  dishonesty, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  breaking 
out  of  the  streak  of  lawlessness  in- 
herited from  her  outlaw-descended 
father;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  not  all  the  law  breakers  of  this 
country  are  in  jail.  If  they  were  it 
would  be  necessary  to  multiply  by  a 
larger  numljer  than  nine  the  prisons 
and  reformatories  of  this  country. 
The  author  never  stole  a  million  dol- 
lars, he  hopes  he  never  would,  but  he 
never  had  a  chance,  and  he  fancies 
there  are  many  more  men  and  some 
women  in  his  class.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  has  a  clause  which  says,  "lead 
us  not  into  temptation,"  and  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  in  this  world  who  may 
lie  thankful  they  have  not  been  led 
into   temptation. 

But  the  day  of  retribution  was  at 
liand,  as  it  generally  is  to  the  wrong 
doer.  Desplaines  had  promised  Ag- 
nes that  he  would  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency in  his  accounts.  He  told  her 
some  kind  of  a  yarn  about  property 
that  was  coming  to  him  from  a  de- 
ceased relative  in  Montreal.  Really, 
he  expected  to  make  it  up,  if  he  had 
any  expectations  in  the  matter,  by 
profits  in  the  poker  room,  which  are 
as  uncertain  as  the  winds  of  .\pril. 
which  blow  East,  and  West,  and 
North,  and  South  all  in  one  day. 
While  Agnes  was  out  to  lunch,  and 
the  proprietor  happened  to  lie  in  the 
office,  a  woman  came  in  to  balance 
her  account,  and  found  that  she  had 
not  been  credited  with  $20  paid  on 
account  a  short  time  previous.  The 
explanation  was  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory. .Agnes  was  not  well  enough 
schooled  in  deception  to  lie  success- 
fully and  the  proprietor's  suspicions 
were  aroused,  and  an  auditor  called 
in,  and  a  lirief  investi.gation  showed 
that    there    were    many    of    these    ac- 


counts that  had  not  been  credited, 
that  the  collector,  Desplaines,  was  un- 
doubtedly crooked,  and  that  the 
bookkeeper,  Agnes  MacPherson, 
must  have  known  this  fact.  The  ne.xt 
morning  Agnes  found  a  hard  faced 
man  in  plain  clothes  waiting  at  the 
office,  and  the  man  pulled  back  his 
coat  lapel  and  showed  a  small  silver 
star  with  the  word  'detective"  in 
black  enamel  on  the  face,  and  Agnes 
was  under  arrest  and  in  very  hot 
water  indeed.  She  broke  down  com- 
pletely, and  the  story  came  out  m  all 
its  shamefulness.  Her  mother  was 
sent  for  to  see  if  any  arrangement 
could  be  made  for  bail,  for  the  pro- 
prietor, who  had  trusted  her  implic- 
itly, and  who  was  a  hot  headed  man, 
was  full  of  wrath  and  declared  that 
both  Agnes  and  youiig  Desplaines 
should  1)e  taught  a  lesson  that  would 
prevent  other  employees  of  his  from 
getting  their  cash  accounts  fixed  up. 
The  widow  MacPherson  was  pretty 
nearly  broken-hearted,  for  in  spite  of 
her  rigid  morality  she  devotedly  loved 
her  children,  and  as  is  naturally  the 
case  in  mothers,  she  loved  the  wild 
Agnes  even  more  than  the  steady 
.going  Donald,  though  Agnes  got  the 
scoldings  and  the  repression  all  the 
time. 

Now,  Steve  Knight  was  in  the  Mac- 
Pherson family,  as  everywhere  else, 
a  tower  of  strength  in  time  of  trouble, 
and  to  him  flew  the  Widow  MacPher- 
son, watery  of  eyes,  and  red  of  nose, 
after  a  long  night  of  sleepless  agony, 
and  Steve  after  hearing  the  story 
went  down  to  see  Mr.  Harding,  the 
employer  of  the  culprit,  Agnes.  It 
was  an  interesting  interview,  and  be- 
gan with  a  very  sharp  intimation  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Harding  that  he  was 
fully  capable  of  minding  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  heartily  wished  that  other 
people   would   do   the   same. 

"That's  all  right."  said  Steve  with 
unfailing  good  nature,  "but  if  every- 
body minded  his  own  business,  and 
didn't  butt  in  on  anybody  else's,  we 
would  be  plugging  along  just  as  our 
great-grandfather's  great-grandfather 
nine  time  back  were  doing,  and  you 
would  hardly  want  to  do  that  now. 
Would   you?" 

"Well,  no,  I  suppose  not,  but  what's 
that  got  to  do  with  this  business? 
I  trusted  that  girl.  I  paid  her  well, 
and  didn't  over-work  her,  and  she  sat 
right  here  and  let  that  little  French 
cuss  steal  my  money,  and  helped  him 
spend  it,  and  cover  it  up.  What  she 
wants  is  six  months  over  at  the  house 
of  refuge,  and  it's  what  she'll  get. 
too." 

"Well  now.  you  know,"  said  Steve. 
"If  we  all  got  just  what  was  coming 
to  us,  quite  a  lot  of  people  would  take 
a  turn  at  pounding  stone,  and  picking 
hemp  and  the  other  industries  of  our 
houses  of  correction.  You're  some 
older  than  I  am.  not  so  very  much, 
but  some,  but  I'll  bet  if  you  or  I,  or 
any  other  man  that  is  as  old  as  either 
of  us.  and  has  ever  lieen  out  of  his 
father's  door  y?rd.  or  had  his  moth- 
er's apron  strin.gs  unhitched  from 
him.  w"s  called  strictly  to  account  foi 
everything    we    had    ever    done    that 
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wasn't  according  to  law.  and  were 
punished  for  it,  a  good,  l)ig  number 
of  us  would  wear  stripes  awhile.  You 
don't  look  like  a  molly-coddle  or  a 
sissie.  You  have  been  around  some 
yourself,  same  as  I  have.  Suppose 
we  both  had  to  account  for  every- 
thing we  have  done  that  wasn't  en- 
tirely legal.  Could  you  draw  a  clean 
ticket?     I   couldn't." 

Harding's  brow  contracted.  He 
thought  a  minute.  Then  his  lips 
twitched  a  little  in  a  smile  that  he 
couldn't  entirely  repress.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "of  course,  there  are  some 
things  in  the  life  of  most  every  one 
of  us   that  we   would   like   to   forget." 

"You  bet  there  are,"  said  Steve, 
"and  do  you  know  there  is  one  thing 
that  I  never  would  forget  in  God's 
world  if  I  did  it?" 

"What's   that."   said   the  other. 

"If  I  sent  a  young  fellows  or  worse 
vet,  a  young  girl  into  any  institution, 
that  would  just  everlastingly  blacken 
her  whole  future,  and  enable  people 
to  point  the  finger  at  her  and  say 
'jail  bird';  I'd  never  forget  it  or  for- 
give myself.  Now  Mr.  Harding.  I 
know  this  little  girl  of  yours.  She 
isn't  faultless.  You  and  I  are  the 
only  two  people  that  I  know  of  that 
.\RE  faultless,  and  the  very  fact  that 
we  are  ought  to  make  us  feel  a  little 
softer  to  those  poor  unfortunates 
that  are  not  in  our  class.  This  little 
girl  never  had  a  chance  to  have  any 
fun  in  her  life,  and  she's  as  full  of  it 
as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  Her  moth- 
er's one  of  the  best  women  that  ever 
lived,  but  she's  narrow  and  her  life 
has  been  a  hard  struggle,  and  that 
girl  has  worked  early  and  late  with 
might}-  little  of  pleasure  to  make  up 
for  the  hard  hours  of  labor,  and  when 
she  got  out  and  got  a  little  money 
that  money  went  to  pay  the  bills  of 
the  house,  and  she  ran  across  this 
young  Frenchman,  just  the  kind  of  a 
fellow  to  capture  the  fancy  of  an  in- 
perienced  girl.  You  know  how  girls 
are  yourself.  Half  these  fellows  that 
liuy  this  junk  of  yours  put  it  on  to 
fascinate  young  girls,  and  the  girls 
fall  for  it.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is 
rig  a  fellow  up  like  King  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory,  with  a  flashy  suit  of 
clothes,  a  fur  lined  overcoat,  and 
some  jewelry,  and  the  bigger  fool  he 
is,  and  the  cheaper  skate  he  is,  the 
surer  some  nice  sensible  girl  is  to 
fall  for  him.  Now  Mr.  Harding  you 
don't  want  to  send  that  girl  to  jail 
when  you  come  to  think  it  over.  You 
wouldn't  do  it.  I  wouldn't  if  she'd 
stolen  the  whole  shooting  match,  and 
the  amount  isn't  big.  Give  the  girl  a 
chance.  Catch  the  young  scamp.  Des- 
plaines.  if  you  can.  and  if  you  think 
it  is  worth  while,  but  don't  send  that 
girl  to  the  house  of  refuge.  You'll 
never  forgive  yourself  in  God's  world 
if  you  do." 

Harding  coughed  uneasily,  blew 
his  nose,  shuffled  his  feet,  twisted  re- 
volving chair  back  and  forth  three 
or  four  times,  bit  his  cigar  in  two  and 
threw  it  into  the  coal  hod,  and  then 
said  "The  devil,  no  I  I  can't  when 
you  come  to-  put  it  that  way.  I 
couldn't  send  that  girl  up.     Of  course 


she  was  a  little  fool,  and  her  mother 
was  a  i.igger  one.  It  don't  pay  to 
keep  those  kids  with  their  noses  so 
close  to  the  grind-stone,  that  when 
they  get  away  from  it  they  can't  tell 
a  good  man  from  a  bad  one.  I  won't 
prosecute  her,  but  I  don't  want  her 
here  any  more." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Steve.  "I'll 
look  out  for  her,  and  you're  never 
going  to  regret  this,  Mr.  Harding, 
und  you  would  have  regretted  it  as 
long  as  you  lived  if  you  sent  that 
girl  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  she 
picked  up  all  the  information  she 
would  have  picked  up  from  the  hard 
cases  that  go  there,  and  then  had  gone 
straight  to  the  devil  afterwards,  as 
she  certainly  would  have  done.  I 
am  obliged  to  you.  and  she'll  be 
o'.)liged.  and  I  believe  it  will  give  her 
a  lesson  that  will  last  her  as  long  as 
she  lives.  .\t  any  rate  you  have  done 
your  part."  And  the  two  shook  hands, 
and  Agnes  went  home  to  her  mother. 
It  was  a  very  subdued  Agnes  Mac- 
Pherson  that  came  back  to  her 
mother  after  the  exposure  at  the 
Harding  office,  and  before  she  came 
back  cleared  from  all  legal  respon- 
sibility Steve  Knight  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
mother,  who  was  now  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  her  bringing 
up  of  the  girl  had  not  kept  her  out 
of  temptation. 

"You  see  Mrs.  MacPherson."  said 
Steve,  "you  got  to  remember  that 
you  were  young  once  yourself.  Of 
course  old  people  like  you  and  me — " 
"You,"  sneered  Mrs.  MacPreson 
wiping  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of 
her  apron.  "You  are  nothing  but  a 
kid  yourself." 

"Well,  now,  of  course,  I'm  not  bald 
headed,  nor  gray,  and  I  can  still  eat 
solid  food,  and  don't  have  to  live  on 
spoon  victuals  because  my  teeth  arc 
all  worn  out.  but  I  have  seen  quite  a 
little  in  my  brief  transitory  existence, 
and  I  know  enough  to  know  this,  that 
you  can't  make  an  old  man  or  an  old 
woinan  out  of  a  boy  or  a  girl,  without 
pretty  nearly  spoiling  them,  and  if 
they  have  got  any  ginger  in  them  it 
will  show  just  as  quick  as  they  get 
the  chance,  and  it  is  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter to  have  it  show  while  they  are 
young  and  around  home  than  it  is 
after  they  are  grown  up.  and  away 
from  you.  You  have  been  awfully 
strict  with  Agnes.  You  wouldn't  let 
her  go  to  the  dances,  nor  a  theatre, 
nor  a  card  party.  Now  I  bet  when 
you  were  a  girl  you  weren't  so  very 
slow  yourself.  If  you  had  been  you 
wouldn't  have  run  oiT  to  get  married 
to  the  good  looking  young  fellow 
whose  crayon  picture  hangs  up  in 
your   parlor." 

The  widow  MacPherson  was  not  so 
old  but  that  she  blushed  a  bit  at  this 
slight  reference  to  her  own  girlhood, 
which  be  it  said  in  strict  confidence 
was  not  lacking  in  sprightly  incident. 
Mr.  Harding,  who  was  at  heart  a 
good  fellow,  offered  to  keep  .^gnes  in 
his  own  employ,  but  she  said  "I  don't 
believe,  Steve,  I  could  go  back  there. 
The}-  would  be  thinking  all  the  tims 
of  what  I  did,  and  I  would  be  think- 


ing of  it  too.  I  must  try  and  get  a 
job  some  where  else  if  anyliody  will 
hire  me,"  and  Steve  Knight  got  her  a 
position  in  the  office  of  the  big  In- 
surance Company  which  employed 
him,  where  she  took  dictation  and 
hammered  a  typewriter  to  beat  the 
band,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  th-; 
handling  of  the  cash.  She  is  marriea 
now.  and  has  children  of  her  own.  and 
the  lesson  was  sufficient,  and  then 
there  came  a  thunderbolt  that  startled 
Steve  Knight  more  than  anything 
thus  far  in  his  career.  It  was  a  sum- 
mons to  appear  as  a  witness  in  the 
trial  for  murder  of  Doctor  1.  C. 
Holmes,  chemist,  on  the  life  of  whose 
assistant.  J.  C,  Lyons.  Steve  had  w-rit- 
ten  a  policy  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars about  two  years  before  the  time 
of  the  summons. 


What  size  pen  is  best  for  lettering 
diplomas?  I  found  No.  1  to  be  a 
trifle  clumsy. — J. 

The  size  of  pen  is  determined  by 
the  amount  of  space  and  the  size  of 
the  other  work  on  the  diploma.  The 
name  should  usually  be  next  in  im- 
portance and  size  to  the  name  of  the 
school.  It  should  be  larger  and  more 
prominent  than  the  body  of  the  di- 
ploma, but  should  not  be  too  large. 
Ordinarily  a  No.  1^.  or  No.  2  pen  is 
used. — E.  A.  L. 


Is  it  permissable  when  lettering  di- 
plomas to  mix  alphabets  such  as  using 
the  capitals  of  the  Old  English  and 
the  small  letters  of  the  German  Text? 
-J.   H. 

It  is  not  good  art  to  mi.x  two  styles 
of  lettering  on  a  diploma.  In  fact,  on 
any  piece  of  work  it  is  a  good  plan 
not  to  mix  more  styles  than  is  neces- 
sary. To  be  on  the  safe  side  make 
your  whole  piece  of  work  harmonize 
by  using  one  kind  of  lettering  or  one 
type  of  scroll  work  or  ornament. — 
E.  A.  L. 


To  Penmen,  Teachers,  Engross- 
ers, Students,  Business  Col- 
leges and  Librarians! 

Following  the  example  of  my  friend 
H.  W.  Ellsworth.  I  offer  at  auction 
a  number  of  rare  and  valuable  works 
on  Penmanship,  a  list  of  which  will 
be  furnished  on  application. 

H.  W.  FLICKINGER, 

Box  111  Glenolden,  Pa. 
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This  wonderful  specimen  of  Engrossing  Script  is  from  the    pen    o£    W.    A.    Baird.    of    the    firm    of    Dennis    and    Baird,  Brooklyn,   N. 
It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  quality  and  mastery   of   Whistler's   painting,   being   as    fine   in   pen   art   as    Whistlers   art  in   painting. 


SUCCESSFUL   INSTRUCTION    IN 
WRITING 

Success  in  any  line  is  the  result  of 
co-ordinated  effort.  Writing  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Rather,  it  is 
the  embodiment  or  exemplification 
<if  that  rule.  Many  honest,  earnest, 
enthusiastic  efforts  fail  because  they 
arc  disconnected. 

There  is  a  trinity  in  penmanship 
instruction  which  will  bear  emphasis 
;in<l  analysis.  This  trinity  may  be 
stated  in  the  following  terms: 

1      Conditions, 

2.  Instructions, 

3.  Application. 

Liiless  conditions  are  good,  in- 
struction will  fall  short  of  success. 
l!y  "conditions"  we  mean  the  me- 
clianics  or  tools  of  good  writing — 
Materials  and  Position. 

With  a  short  hard  lead  pencil,  or 
with  poor  pen  and  paper,  good  work 
is  out  of  the  question,  because  con- 
ditions are  bad.  Encouragement  not 
discouragement  is  the  secret  of  prog- 
ress. If  an  expert  cannot  do  good 
work  with  poor  tools,  how  can  a 
novice  hope  to  improve  when  condi- 
tions are  against  progress. 

Position  is  as  vital  as  materials. 
Position  involves  , adjustment  of  the 
main  writing  mechanism.  The  best 
i.s  impossible  with  a  poor  position.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  and  to 


keep  the  hand  off  of  the  side  if  move- 
ment writing  is  to  be  acquired. 

With  materials  and  position  good 
and  right,  Instruction  can  then  bring 
forth  fruits,  and  not  until  then. 

Instruction  involves  two  main  es- 
sentials: Form  and  Movement,  or 
Movement  and  Form,  depending 
uDon  age,  circumstance,  and  _\  our 
point  of  view. 

Movement  alone  results  in  scrib- 
bling; Form  alone  results  in  script 
drawing;  the  two  combined,  each  in 
its  time  and  turn,  result  in  writing 
that  is  "easy  to  write  and  easy  to 
read." 

Movement  concerns  the  writer 
while  Form  concerns  the  reader; 
hence  the  importance  of  both,  since 
both  writer  and  reader  are  interested 
or  involved  in  the  product. 

Application  is  the  test  and  proof  or 
fruit  of  Conditions  and  Instruction. 
If  conditions  and  instruction  have 
been  taught  as  ends  rather  than  as 
means  to  an  end,  then  their  teaching 
is  largely  lost,  because  they  fail  to 
function   with   thoughtless  effort. 

The  object  of  writing  is  to  express 
and  record  thought,  not  to  display 
skill.  The  spelling  lesson  is  the  best 
test  in  application  of  what  has  been 
taught  in  t'  e  writing  lesson. 

Copying  and  improving  a  thought- 
out  manuscript  is  excellent  practice 
in    applied   writing   because    it    allows 


some  cliance  for  the  how  as  well  as 
the  what. 

Writing  from  dictation  allows  the 
writer  to  concentrate  upon  trans- 
scription  rather  than  upon  concep- 
tion. Spelling,  copying,  and  dicta- 
tion are  lueans  of  "carrying  over"  the 
writing  from  formal  drill  to  thougi.t- 
less   execution. 

The  following  diagram  is  worth 
fixing  in  the  memory: 

Conditions — Materials,   Position. 

Instruction — Form,   Movement. 

Application  — ■  Spelling,  C'opyin.g, 
Dictation. 

Hobbyists  exaggerate  one  and  neg- 
lect the  others.  Poor  teachers  at- 
tempt one  and  are  blind  to  the  others. 
The  average  teacher  works  more  or 
less  faithfully  and  efficiently  with 
two,  but  fails  to  grasp  all  three  and 
frequently  fails  as  completely  as  the 
first  or  second.  The  successful 
teacher  is  many  minded — oblivious 
to  the  non-essential,  conscious  of  and 
concerned  with  the  essential. 
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Specimen   of   quick,   plain   engrossing   by    E.    A.    Lupfer.   of   the    Za 
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In  penmanship,  as  in  anything,  one 


sound   judgment   to   su  ceed.       The    above    suggest! 
Lupfer   are   worthy   of   much   study   and   thought. 


skillfully    and    uniquely    written    by 


AN     OBSERVER'S    VIEW     OF    PENMAN- 
SHIP 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  visiting  Mr. 
Mikesell's  room  in  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, and  observing  the  marked  improve- 
ment in  penmanship  under  his  instruction. 
Mr.  M.  is  a  tactful  teacher  and  takes  rank 
among  teachers  of  penmanship  in  America.  To 
see  the  muscular  control  that  is  exercised  by 
those  j'oung  people,  and  the  interest  they 
manifest  in  their  chosen  art,  of  which  they 
h^ve  a  right  to  be  so  proud,  is  a  treat  not 
soon   to    be   forgotten. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  body  have  something 
to  do  with  a  skilled  penman.  Even  the  mus- 
cles of  the  toes  have  their  part  to  perform, 
and  unless  the  toes  do  their  part,  the  artist 
cannot  be  at  his  best. 

Certain  well  defined  positions  at  the  desk 
or  table  are  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  may 
hope  to  become  adept  in  the  art  of  penman- 
ship ;  and  these  same  positions  are  just  as 
necessary  for  health  of  body.  Many  people, 
who  from  day  to  day  sat  at  their  desks  in  a 
result 


lulividuais  attempted  to  convey  an  important 
nessage  by  the  pen,  and  on  account  of  an  il 
cgible  page,  the  party  receiving  the  message 
■.as   been   forced   to   disregard   the   entire   com- 
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A  little  reflection  will  teach  a  thoughtful 
youth  that  efficiency  acquired  in  penmanship 
will  serve  an  excellent  introduction  to  other 
arts,  and  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
serviceaMe  to  his  future  professional  activities. 

The  youth  who  has  become  an  accomplished 
penman  has  set  his  life  to  a  key  in  the  right 
direction:  for  such  skill  will  soften  and  polish 
natural  roughness,  so  often  mistaken  for 
strength. 

In  every  step  of  our  school  system,  study  in 
language  is  required,  that  we  may  attain  the 
greatest  possible  knowledge  in  simple,  correct, 
and  forceful  expression.     Yet  many  times  have 
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A  palatial  he 
not    be   so  considered   without   the  artist's  lawn 
to  make  it  complete. 

A  very  large  part  of  our  communication, 
(both  business  and  social),  must  be  done  with 
a  pen.  Fortunate  is  the  youth,  then,  who  can 
have  a  few  months*  instruction  in  this  art, 
imparted  by  an  expert  teacher ;  for  beautiful 
composition  will  still  be  more  beautiful  when 
the  artist's  pen  has  completed  its  work  on  the 
written  page. 

The  artist's  pen  will  do  for  the  composition 
what  the  frame  does  for  the  picture  or  the 
artist's  lawn  does  for  the  beautiful  home. 

Let  us  resolve  to  include  penmanship  as  one 
of  the  accomplishments  in  our  educational 
plan.  The  demand  of  the  business  world  for 
good  penmen  is  always  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply. Any  young  person  with  a  good  general 
education,  who  takes  a  course  in  penmanship, 
will  always  have  opportunities  of  service  in 
the   most   responsil-le   positions   of   life. 

W.    N.    DOHERTY. 
Commercial    teacher    in    the    High    School    of 
Commerce,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Universal  Shorthand 

By  BANNELL  SAWYER.  B.  C.  L. 

A  scientific,  simple,  legible  system  of  brief-writ- 
ing. Capable  of  the  highest  speed  and  the  great- 
est legibility.  It  is  the  easiest  to  learn,  the  most 
legible  and  the  equal  of  any  in  speed.  Full  illus- 
trative circulars  sent  free.  Full  course  by  mail. 
$5.50  net.     The  same  to  teachers.  $4  net.    Address. 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE,  16  O'Connor  St., Ottawa, Canada 


Omaha  Handwriting,  as  it  is  taught 
and  developed  in  the  schools,  was 
.fifiven  a  deserved  boost  in  the  Daily 
New^s  of  that  city  on  February  4th. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Savage,  the  supervisor  of 
writing,  is  given  deserved  credit  for 
the  progress  being  made.  His  strong 
point  is  not  merely  the  e.xecution  of 
skillful  peninanship,  but  the  glad 
hand,  the  winning  smile,  contagious 
enthusiasm,  conscientious  service  and 
courage  of  convictions  are  all  a  part 
of  his  equipment  to  stimulate,  direct 
and  train  teachers,  as  well  as  teach 
pupils. 

P.  T.  Pappas,  formerly  of  La  Porte. 
Ind.,  is  now  connected  with  the  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Business  College,  having 
accepted  a  position  in  the  penman- 
,ship  department  of  that  school.  We 
wish  Mr.  Pappas  and  the  school  much 
success. 

Skillful  specimens  of  ornamental  pen- 
manship have  been  received  from  I. 
W.  Sims,  president  of  the  Southwest- 
ern Business  College.  Murphysboro. 
Illinois.  The  specimens  contain  more 
than  ordinary  skill  for  a  commercial 
school  man.  who  has  no  many  things 
on  his  hands. 
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WAlMTFrj    TO   BUY   SCHOOL.    What 

city?  Correspondence  strictly  confidential.  Ad- 
dress. O.  E.  Morris,  care  Business  Educator.  Col- 
umbus. Ohio. 


—  NEW  JERSEY - 

STATE  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SESSION 


Six  Weeks 


June  25  to  Aug.  3 


Commercial  Education— A  large  number 
of  university  courses  is  offered  for 
tlie  professional  training  of  commer- 
cial teachers.  Accounting,  Stenog- 
raphy.Typewriting,  Commercial  Law.  Business 
Economics,  Commercial  Arithmetic.  Commer- 
cial Geography,  Business  English  and  Corre- 
spondence. Penmanship.  Spanish,  German. 
French  and  Psychology  are  regularly  listed 
subjects.  Methods  of  teaching  commercial 
subjects  will  be  emphasized. 

Free  lectures.  Excursions  to  points 
of  interest.  Registration  $5.  Tuition 
SIO.    These  fees  admit  to  all  courses. 

F„r  BnUftii,  addrr.is 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


England  Business  Colleges 

ind   experienced 


By  Nev 

i.     All  ro 

idle  Business  Dept.  and  assist 
ant  if  necessary,  in  Benn  Pitman  Dept, 

B.  Teacher,  male,  must  be  exceptionally  good 

in  Mathematics.  Bookkeeping,  Arithme- 
tic and  Law. 

C.  Young   man.   unmarried,    with    business 

school  teaching  experience,  at  least 
twenty-five  years  old,  who  can  teach 
Bookkeeping.  Arithmetic.  Penmanship. 
Calculation,  Correspondence  and  Gregg 
Shorthand.  Must  be  of  good  address 
and  able  to  get  high-grade  results. 

D.  Shorthand    teacher,   male   or    female,    for 

Gregg  Shorthand,  preference  given  to 
those  qualified  in  Benn  Pitman  short- 
hand. 

E.  Typewriting   teacher   who   can    show    re- 

sults.    Should  be  able  to  take  charge  of 
office  practice  work.      State  other  sub- 
jects qualified  to  teach. 
Successful  .-andidates  for  these  pusitiuns  have  NO 
AGENCY  FEE    .O  PAY. 

Specify    which  position  anplicaio-     s  for.      One 
person   may  bea'andidate  for  a  number  0**   tht'se 
positions,  provided  a  separate  application 
ea'  h  Buch  position 

Apply  ID  own  handwriting,  with  coniph 

Address  A.  H.  Barbour.  Pres.,  New  England 
Business  College  Association.  Nashua.  N.  H. 


fil.  (I  for 
infoim- 


If  You  Want  to 

BUY  OR  SELL 

a  School,  or  if  you  want  a 

Position  or  Teacher, 

PATRONIZE  THESE  PAGES 


That  is   versed 


TEACHER  WANTED 


work  to  take  charge  of  a  department  and  teach 
the  course  assigned  to  this  department.  None 
but  experienced  live  instructor  need  apply. 
Write  or  call  on  E.  E.  Girton.  705  Crocker 
Building.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


WANTED 


FOR    SALE 

VVTELL  established  business  college,  exclusive 
territory,  A-1  equipment,  sacrifice  price  if 
taken  on  or  before  June  15th.  Owner  made  good 
money,  prospects  better  than  ever.  Healthy 
climate.  Will  tell  you  my  reasons  for  leaving  when 
you  write.  Good  terms  to  good  school  man.  Life- 
time chance.  Address 
S.  C.  p.,  care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio 


$5,000.00  PROFIT 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE  FOR  SALE 

in  a  live  manufacturing  city,  good  farming 
district.  25.000  to  draw  from,  plenty  positions 
for  students,  one  of  the  finest  equipped  schools 
in  Illinois.  If  you  are  a  live  school  man  look- 
ing for  a  live  school  where  vou  should  make  a 
profit  of  at  least  $5,000  a  year,  write  MOHLER. 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Chicago. 


Capable,  hustling  young 
man  who  can  teach  and 
manage  school  in    city    of 

35,000.  Address,  Manager,  care  Business  Educator. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR     SALE 

A  Business  and  Normal  School  in  a  fine  Western 
City.  No  competition  in  150  miles.  200.000  popu- 
lation in  district.  Low  rent.  Community  very 
prosperous.  Well  established  Day  and  Night 
School.    Small  payment  will  handle.     Address 

B.  &  N. 
Care  Business  Educator,     Columbus,  Ohio 


WANTED! 

AN   A-1   Experienced  Tuition  Salesman, 

■^*  for  a  high  g:rade  school  in  a  high  grade  terri- 
tory in  an  Eastern  State.  Only  those  who  can  give 
gilt-edged  references  need  apply.  There  is  no 
place  for  the  fellow  who  is  looking  for  a  meal- 
ticket,  and  a  "pass"  to  the  next  job  only.  The 
position  will  pay  $2,000.  or  mo 
who  can  get  business  hor 
whose  record  is  clean.  Addr 
ness  Educator,  Columbus.  0. 


.  a  year  to  the 
itly  and  fairly,  and 
>  C-N-L-H.  care  Busi- 


Commercial  Col- 
lege doing  high  grade  special  work, 
in  addition  to  regular  work.  Com- 
mission contract  with  drawing  ac- 
count for  a  man  who  can  get  the 
business. 

ALSO— want  a  buyer  for  a  small 
Commercial  College  in  Ohio.  Good 
proposition  for  two  young  men.  $1500. 

National  Information  Bureau, 
Greenville,  Ohio 


m 


FORASlNGLEFEE«YOU-JOINALLOFFICES 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

Stcinwav  Hall  Flat  Iron  Bld'G. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.  C» 

U.S-.  Trust  Bcoto. 


BALTIMORE  KANSAS  CITY  .  MO. 

MUNSEY    BLD'G.  NEW  YORK  LIFE  BLOG 

ATTANOOGA.TENN.  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

rEMPLC  Court  CHAMBER  Or  comhcrcc  BlO'Q 


Thurston   Teachers'   Agency 

Short  Contract.  Guaranteed  Service.  Write  for  our  Free  Booklet-- How  to  Apply.  26th  Year 
K.  R.   NICHOLS.    Mdr.  224  S.  Mich.  Ave.         CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Training  School  for  Commercial  Teachers 


Make  your  plans  to  attend  the  summer  sessions  of  the  teachi 
Business   Institute  July  2  to  July  31.     Condensed  and  effective 
methods  of  the  commercial  branches.     Our  bulletin  gives  the  parti' 


classes  in  the  Rochester 
subject  matter  and 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE        Rochester.  N.  Y. 


i=jii.iiH.yin,i.i.i.ujjjiiuiaiijiiMi.i.i.iimijjiii.ii..iJ,iii.i.ii.ii.j.iJ.iiui,maii,i 
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For   Sale   cheap  to  a  aulek  buyer  a  paying     RELLOGG'S    AGENCY,    f„\S'°"dnr; 

business  school  m   l^entral   JNew     ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^horl  graduates,  or  better,  and  who  can  qualify  for  high  school  po' 
subjects:    shorthand,  typewriting,  penmanship  and  bcokkeeping, 
photograph  and  recommendations.    Some  place  now  vacant  may  s 


ss  school 
York.      Health   failing.      Address.   Central, 
Business  Educator,  C^>lumbus.  Ohio. 


ny  calls  for  commerciil  te^ichers 

hools  during  the  year.      Teachers  are  want' d 

il  positions  and  teach  at  leist  these  .our 

complete  tetter  about  yourself  enclosing 

actly.    Trere  Is  no  chirge  (or  registrarion.     Do  il  New. 


WANTFD  '^  Business  College.  I: 
VV  r\.yS  A  i^U  y^u  ^^.ant  ^q  sell  you; 
school,  write  N.  O.  W..  care  BUSINESS  Edu 
CATOR.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Established  thirty  years.  Tuition  receipts  more 
than  $10,000  yearly.  Good  reasons.  If  sold  at  once, 
will  allow  liberal  discount  for  cash.  Address  Invest- 
ment, care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Only  easiness  College  in  city 
70,000.  Inventory  $30u0.00.  Good 
Will  -»15IX).00.  Tuition  Due  S500.00.  Tot,il  value  fSOOO.OO. 
Established  fifteen  years.  Account  death  in  family  and 
other  pressing  interests,  will  sacrifice  at  $2600.00  Write 
if  you  mean  business.    Address*"Sacrifice"  care  Business 


No  competition. 
Paying  proposition.  Good  equipment.  Price  $4,000. 
Address.  Middle  State,  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

WANTED  to  purchase  a  commercial 
school.     Must  be  a  good  one. 
Address,  J.  C.  L.,  care  Business  Educator 
Columbus,  Ohio 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  collegeB  and 
schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calU  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools 
and  business  colleges. 

Wm.  O.  PRATT.  Manager 


W;intPr1  '  ^'^°^  teacher  of  Book- 
'•  ttlllCU  •  keeping,  Penmanship, 
etc.,  to  manage  school.  Must  take  finan- 
cial interest,  either  cash  or  part  salary 
invested.  Growing  school  and  commun- 
ity in  the  west.  Address  N.  M.,  care 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Commercial  Teacher  Wanted 

Next  year,  we  will  want  two  new  Principals  and 
several  high-grade  commercial  teachers,  both 
bookkeeping  and  shorthand.  We  desire  to  get  in 
touch  with  teachers  early  in  the  season  looking 
forward  to  employment  next  year.  Write  us  at 
the  Executive  Offices  of  Brown's  22  Business  Col- 
leges. Sixth  floor  of  the  Title  Guaranty  Building. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.     PECK  i  READ. 

POSITIONS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Never  vras  the  demand  so  great.     We  can  help  you 
secure  a  position  or  a  promotion. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 
Good  ones— money  makers— bargains.     Would  you 

buy  or  sell? 
Write  us  what  you  want,  ask  for  our  free  literature 

Co-operative  Instructor's  Ass'n.   Marion.  Indiana 


MAN  WANTED 


I  own  and  manage  a  business 
school  that  is  making  money.  I  am 
looking  for  a  young  man  qualified  by 
education  and  e.Kperience  to  grad- 
ually acquire  part  ownership  and  re- 
lieve me  of  the  active  management. 

Furnish  in  first  letter  your  record 
for  last  three  years,  and  references. 

ADDRESS 

R,  L.  N..  care  Business  Educator,  Columbes,  0. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Established  1885 

623    S.  Wabash  Ave.,   CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS 
Western  Office:  Spokane.  Washington 


Special    Department   for    Teachers    of 

Penmanship,  Commercial  Branches. 

ALSO  SPECIAL  TERMS. 


has  Your  Salary 
Been  Raised 
This  Year? 


This 


;  the 


chools. 


"  of  salary 


for 


Whether  you  desire  a  salary 
ongenlal  position  or  a  change 
of  location,  you  should  use  our  Etficiency  Bureau. 
Membership  free.     Ask  for  blank. 

PRINCIPALS,  we  have  many  well  qualified  teach- 
ers registered  at  this  time  an  i  n  ay  be  able  to  recom- 
mend some  one  that  will  meet  your  requirements  ex- 
actly.    Write  our  EHiciency  Bureau. 

COMSTOCK  INSTITUTE,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Largest  in  the  West  — For  the  Entire  West  Only,  and  Alaska 
Home  Office         -         BOISE,  IDAHO 

Progressive  — Aggressive  — Your  best  medium  to  secure   a  We.stern    position.      Write    immediatel.v 


"Your  Service  is  the  Essence  of  Efficiency" 

(This  comment  relative  to  our  service  in  the  un-\ 
solicited  expression  of  gratitude  from  a  client.  ) 

We  have  on  current  file  more  than  two  hnndred  and  fifty  vacancies: 

79  in  Business  Colleges 
184    "  High  Schools. 

Let  us  make  your  employment  interests  ours! 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  INC.)  KENTUCKY 


Two  Great  Universities 

Are  on  our  list  of  fall  vacancies—  salaries  to  $4,000. 
Direct  request  of  officials  who  appoint.  Several  score 
of  A-1  high  school  and  private  commercial  school  va- 
cancies, salaries  up  to  $2,000.  This  is  written  Mar.  31. 
Several  of  our  teachers  have  already  been  engaged. 
May  we  help  you  too? 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

A  Specialty   by  a  Specialist 
E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Mgr.  PROSPECT  HILL,  BEVERLY.  MASS. 


GOOD 


COMMERCIAL 


Hartford  to  Parker  sburg 

Our  candidate  goes  from  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  to  Mountain  State 
Business  College,  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  at  a  salarv  well  toward 
the  $2,000  mark.  "Chicago  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Detroit  and  Springfield 
(Illinois)  High  Schools  are  in  the 
list  of  good  positions  recently  filled 

"  "     country.      We 

Write  us  your 


THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GR.'XNT,  .Mgr.  316-17-18  Nicholas  Bldg.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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FREE 
iitral    Hi, 


March   2S,    1917. 


Ue 


ends 


Mr.    E.    M. 


Some  time 
singer,  of  Hegins,  Pennsi 
wrote  me  that  he  had  on  hand 
hundred  ornamental  signatures 
own  which  he  thought  might  1 
Iiy  aspiring  young  students  ( 
manship.      Mr.    Huntsinger    wc 


Hunt- 
Ivania, 


■f    pen 
uld    U 


indeed 

pies  to  anyone  who  will  send  him  a 
self  addressed,  stamped  envelope  with 
a  request  for  one  of  these  si.gnatures. 
If  you  can  do  anything  through 
your  paper,  The  Business  Educator, 
i  know  that  it  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  Mr.  Huntsinger  and 
will.  I  have  no  dolbt,  be  a  means  of 
inspiring  many  an  ambitious  student 
to  do  better  with  his  penmanship. 

I  hope  that  you  may  feel  willing 
to  do  something  in  this  direction, 
and  assuring  you  that  it  will  be  much 
appreciated  by  me,   I   am 

Yours  very  truly, 
B.   M.    VVIXKLEMAN', 

Minneapolis,    Minn. 

It  does  our  souls  good  to  pass  so 
good  a  thing-  along  to  our  apprecia- 
tive and  aspiring  readers. — Z.  &  B. 


a    skillful    young 
Mills,     Oregon. 


for    tellins 
?ood     ink. 


me 
The 


^ 


Mr.    O.    A.    Sanders, 
penman     of     Scotts 
writes   as   follows: 
Dear  Mr.   Lupfer: 

"I     thank    you 
where     to     get 
Zanerian    India    Ink    (handled    by 
Zaner    &    Bloser    Co.,    Columbus, 
Ohio;    is    certainly    fine.      I    have 
never  used  any  better,  or  as  good. 
I  am  enclosing  two  cards  which  I 
wrote   with   Zanerian   India   Ink." 
The    cards    are    as    good    as    many 
which     are     written     by     professional 
penmen,    although    Mr.    Sanders    does 
not   consider   himself  an   expert.      He 
has      received     his      training     mainly 
through    the    B.    E.      Unquestionably 
this    young   man    can    become    one   of 
.America's    finest   penmen. 
J.  A.   Phillips,   Kingfisher,   Oklahoma, 
is  making  rapid  strides  in  ornamental 
penmanship.    The  specimens  before  us 
show  considerable  skill,  and  would  in- 
dicate  that   he   is   one   of  our   coming 
fine  penmen. 


The  Faust  Method  of  Writing 


'You  are  Ike  Leading  Penman  cE  Porto  Rico' 


:ards  from  this  Uncle  Sam's  little  island. 


SKILLFUL  SPECIMENS 

Fresh  from  the  pen  of  a  master  penman  are  in- 
structive and  inspiring.  I  am  now  ready  to  offer 
you  the  finest  penmanship  on  the  market.    Send  me 

$  A  DOLLAR  BILL  $ 
and  I  will  send  you  a  specimen,  an  ornamental  let- 
ter, and  a  flourish,  each  sparkling  with  daintiness 
and   boldness,   gems  of  penmanship,  masterfully 
executed,  and  good  enough  for  any  scrap  book. 
DANIEL  E.  KNOWLES 

Hughes  High  School  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


CARDS FOR    CARD    WRITERS 

Blank.  Comic.  Brd  and  Lodge.  6  New  Penflourished 
Post  Cards  10  cts.  100  printed  name  cards  and  leatherette 
case  50  cts.  Agents  wanted  for  printed  name  cards 
Card  writers'  manual  and  sample  cards  4  cts.  W.  McBEE 
3  Hawthorne  Ave..  West  View  Borough.  Pittsburgh,  pa 


The  COSTELLO  COURSE 

In  Engrossing  by  Correspondence 
Is  no  longer  an    experin 

but    an     unqualified 

Send  postal  card  for  particular, 
P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser  and    Illuminator 

Odd  Fellows  Hall  BIdg..  SCRANTON.  PA. 


ENGROSSING,  ILLUMINATING 

Resolutions,  testimonials,  etc.  engrossed  in 
album  form  or  for  framing.  Script  prepared 
for  bookkeeping  texts  at  a  reasonable  charge. 
Scrapbook  specimens.  Circular  and  sample  of 
penmanship  for  ten  cents. 

R.   \V.  JOHNSON, 

1027  Bellevue  Ave.         Syracuse,  N.  V. 


IF  YOU  HAVE 


Which  I  furnish  and  a  little  pr; 
on  your  part,  carefu 
on  my  part  and  the  r 
HAND   WRITING 
times  the  cost  to  your  si 
Write  for  particulars. 
D.  6.  JONES  R. 


Diplomas  to  Fill 

..r  Enyrossing  to  do.  write  SCHMIDT 
for  prices.  Send  25c  for  Fifteen  Cards 
and  other  specimens.     Address 

W.  A.  SCHMIDT.  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C 


^^:. 


YOU 
LOSE 

If  you  don't  get 
I  a  few  specimens 


of 


tal 


THE   RIGHT  COPIES 


fresh  from    my 

pen.      Ask    any 

-then  I  Win.     Ordinary  work  is  dear  at  any 

Send  a  dollar  and  Til  send  you  some  speci- 

that  will  not  only  be  a  joy  to  you  but  will 

t  up  nights  practicing. 

LESSONS   BY   MAIL. 

\uburn         •  -  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Paducah,  Ky 


^ 

l^^^l 

I  can  make  a  pood  penman  of  you  at 
homedurinti  spare  time.  Wr^te  for  my 
free  book. "How  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
man.'■    It  contains  specimens  and  tells 
how  olhersmastered  penmanship  bymy 
method.     Your  name  will  he  elegently 
written  on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp. 

fe^-fc 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  406  Msygr  Bide  .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HALL'S   PERFECTED   SHORTHAND 


A  Nonfragmentary,  Light-line.  Connective-vowel  Phonography.  No 
detached  H,  W,  A,  E,  or  I.  No  detached  PAST  TENSE.  TED,  or  DED. 
No  detached  PREFIXES,  no  arbitrary  detached  SUFFIXES.  Those  anti- 
quated, fragmentary  impediments  to  swift  and  legible  writing  are  super- 
seded by  modern,  scientific  e.xpedients.  As  a  logical  sequence,  it  is  20°'o 
easier  to  teach,  20%  easier  to  learn,  and  25%  faster  to  write  than  other  sys- 
tem of  shorthand  now  published.       A  free  descriptive  circular  upon  request. 

HALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,       Fall  River,  Mass. 
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CARD  WRITING 


FOR  25c  I  WILL  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  on 

bristol  cards,  and  with  each  order  will  give 
a  beautiful  identifieat  on  card-case.  Satisfac-'ic 
anteed  or  money  refunded  JOHN  J.  COi 
125  Putnam  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N    Y. 


Carnegie   CoIlege^Life  Scholarship 


-For  the  next.rtO 
ceived  for  Life 
g    Home   Study 


Home  Study  Co 

days,  applications  will  be 
Scholarships  in  the  follow 
Courses  taught  by  mail  : 

Normal  Shorthand 

Grammar  School  Typewriting 

High  School  Story  Writing 

English  Drav^ing 

Agriculture  Engineering 

Domestic  Science  Automobile 

Civil  Service  Real  Estate 

Penmanship  Salesmanship 

Bookkeeping  Law 

Now  is  the  time  to  secure  a  life  mem 
ship  in  Carnegie  College— only  a  limited  n 
ber  of  these  scholarships  are  available.  ^ 
us  your  name  and  address  now  — today— tot 
row  may  be  too  late.  Address  Dept.  A, 
Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio. 


hcl' 


Satin  Glosft   Ink 

The  ink  that  flows  like  water  but  looks 
like  paint.  It  is  the  world's  finest  glossy  ink. 
Sent  in  4  oz.  bottles  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

Nonesuch  Ink— the  ink  with  a  brown  hair 
line  and  a  black  shade— same  price. 

A  beautiful  flourished  bird  free  with  a  dollar 
order  for  ink.    Circulars  and  sample  cards  free. 
SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  one  dollar,  until  further  notice,  I  will  send 
all  of  the  following  fresh  from  the  pen: 

One  set  ornamental  capitals,  worth  50  cts.  • 

One  page  of  ornate  combinations,  worth  25  cts. 

Any  name  on  one  dozen  cards  in  all  the  best 
and  most  artistic  combinations,  worth  50  cts. 

A  formula  for  making  the  best  white  ink 
known  to  science  and  a  specimen  of  bird  flourish- 
ing on  blue  paper  in  white  and  gold  ink.  worth  50  cts. 

A  large  bird  flourish  in  india  ink,  for  framing 
sent  for  60  cts. 

Mr.  W.  H.  M  )ore.  Lake,  Ohio,  a  penman  of  renown, 
says  of  this  specimen  ; 

I  am  much  pleased  and  more  than  satistied  with  jour 
flourish  It  is  one  of  the  finest  1  have  and  when  framed, 
I  believe,  will  show  up  better  perhaps  than  any  otter 
along  t^is  line  and  I  have  a  number  from  the  beat  pen- 
men in  the  world. 

A.  W.  OAKIN.  604  W.  Colvin  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Sketching  Time  is  Here 

Thisis  the  timeof  the  year  when  you  should 
spend  as  much  time  out  of  doors  as  possible.  And 
don't  forget  to  take  a  sketch-pad  and  pencil  with 
you  so  that  you  can  enjoy  nature  to  the  fullest. 
You  may  not  be  an  expert  at  drawing,  but  that 
does  not  matter  for  with  a  copy  of 
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<^  i-ncTti  to  Vruth,   .Jt  **ul  sincere. 

'^h.<>  A,A\vCb  no  tUU,  ixni  who  never  lost  rt  tricn^" 


E  A  BANKER 


1  for  this  hiffh  profe; 


'  EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Pres. 


,\ou  can  Ijecunie  MLiit*.-  vcoutl  with  a  pencil,  pen  ur 
brush.  This  buuk  with  62  pages  and  over  50  illus- 
trations made  direct  from  nature  leads  one  step  by 
step  from  simple  sketches  to  masterful  water  color 
paintings.  It  makes  it  so  clear  and  interesting 
that  any  one  can  learn.  Those  sketches  you  will 
make  will  be  prized  by  you  and  your  folks— and 
the  health  and  pleasure  you  will  get  out  of  your 
trips  to  parks  and  the  country  will  be  worth  many 
many  times  the  price  of  the  book  which  is  only  $1. 
SPECIAL  with  a  years  subscription  to  the  Professional 
Edition  of  the  Business  Educator,  $1.75.  or  with 
the  Students*  Edition  of  the  Business  Edurator, 
$1.50.     Write  today  to 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

Columbus,  Ohio 


SUMMER  INSTITUTE 

of  PENMANSHIP  and  ART 


To  be  Held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  JUNE  18  to  JULY  14,   1917. 


The  following  courses  will  be  given:  (1)  Muscular  Movement  Writing, 
including  blackboard  writing;  (2)  Penmanship  Supervision;  (3)  Engrossing; 
(4)  Art. 

The  Penmanship  and  Supervision  Courses  will  be  in  charge  of  H.  C.  WALKER,  Super- 
visor of  Writing.  \  ubhc  Schools,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  A.  T.  SMITH,  Supervisor  of  Writing. 
Fort  Scott.  Kansas. 

The  courses  in  ART  will  be  conducted  by  < 
Public  Schools. 

Expetises  Reasonable 


of  the  St.    Lou 


;  of  the  Drawing  Supe 

Semi  fur  Booklet. 

Address  H.    C.  WALKER,    Board    of   Education   BIdg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
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ill  be  m 
supply. 


f  the  Summer  School 
nt  of  a  second  appoi 
aTiv   who  desire  il.     " 


.vling  Green   Business   I'niversity,  Bowling 
the   National  Official  Training   School   for 


Ky.,  which   Institution  has  just 
ial  teachers.      Its   free  litera- 
ny  calls  for  its  finished  product  as 


PENMANSHIP 
By  Thos.  E.  Cupper,  Bingen,  Ga. 

Said  a  cliarniiiig  iiiaiilen — I'll  try 

To  explain  the  "U  "  and  the  "I," 
"W  "  next  conies  in  tVen  the  "\'." 

Then  the  "E"  and  tin;  "C" — 
After  this  you  may  know 

We'll  take  up  the  " K"  and  the  "O." 
Try  not  to  leave  them  O — pen 

And  follow  with  the  "M"  and  the  "X 
If  all  is  well  then — I  guess — 

We'll  trv  the  "R"  and  the  "S." 
Ne.xt  take  the  "T,"  "L"  and  the  "D" 

And  "K,"  "B"  as  well  as  the  "G," 
Then  we'll  earnestly  try 

The   "J."   "Z"   and   the  "Y," 
And  see  what  then  we  can   do 

With  the  small  "F"  and  the  "Q." 

W  atch   your  paper  and  pen. 

All  get  ready  and  then 
Le<;'s  try  writing  to  TIME — 

Don't  squeeze  the  work  on  a  line; 
Watch   the  words  that  we   spell. 

Look   after   figures   as   well  : 
One  thing  more  we  all  need 

Is  to  vvork  up  on  speed — 
This  will  come  by  and  by 

To  those  who   earnestly  try  ; 
Now  the   foundation  is  laid 

Said   the   sweet   little   maid. 
We'll  now  try  at  this  stage 

To  write  one  beautiful   page, 
I'sing  a  movement  that's   free 

And  send  it  to  the  "B.  E." 


Mr.  R.  B.  Stewart,  the  especially  efii- 
cient  Supervisor  of  Writing  and  all- 
round  Commercial  Teacher  of  the 
Denfeld  High  School,  Duluth,  Minne- 
sota, recently  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  Hugo  Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  that  city  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  Cost  .Accountant.  .Although 
Init  twenty-one  vears  of  age  he  is  one 
of  the  best  equipped  young  teachers 
we  have  ever  kiiovi-n,  and  we  regret 
the  transfer  of  his  enthusiasm  and 
skill   to   the   commercial   field. 
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A   fine   set  of   capitals   by    H.    C.    Clifford.   Albany,    Oregon,    High   School 


ARTISTIC  GEMS 

in  Ornamental  Penmanship  by  L.  Madarasz.  A 
book  of  32  pages,  containing  82  specimens  of  card 
writings,  10  pages  Script  work:  4  sets  of  Capital?, 
etc.  None  of  the  work  has  ever  been  published 
before.  Send  fifty  cents  in  stamps  and  get  this 
fine  collection  of  Pen  Work.  Money  returned  if 
you  are  not  satisfied. 
Six  sample  pages  for  ten  cents 


C.  W.  Jo 


,  224  Main  St.,  Brockton.  Mass 


Ornate  Signature  by  D.   C.   Sapp.   Douglas.  Ga 
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SUMMER  UNIVERSITY  COURSES 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

All  courses  count  toward  the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics,  recognized 
everywhere  as  the  best  degree  for  commercial  teachers.  Liberal  credit  granted  for 
work  completed  in  other  accredited  institutions.  Specialized  training  for  teaching 
commercial  subjects  in  high  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  commercial  colleges.  In- 
struction will  be  offered  in  Writing,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Accounting,  Methods 
of  Teaching,  Geography,  Business  Mathmatics,  Commercial  Law,  Public  Speaking, 
English,  and  several  other  subjects.  Optional  military  drills  for  the  men.  Depart- 
ment occupies  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  floors  of  a  modern  ofl^ce  building  in  the  heart  of 
the  financial  district  of  Pittsburgh,  the  greatest  industrial  center  of  the  world.  Near 
all  cars  and  stations.  Best  facilities  and  instruction  obtainable.  Many  subjects. 
Six  weeks'  term  beginning  July  9th.     Details  on  request. 

School   of  Accounts,  Finance  and   Commerce   of   Duquesne   University 


W.  H.  WALKER,  LL.  D.,  Dean 


323  Fourth  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


WRITTEN 
CARDS 


pen.  Superb  ir 
materials  used, 
having  the  best. 


Gems  from  the 
line  and  shade.  Highest  quality 
Get  the  thrill  that  comes  from 
$1.00. 


,-  i  -Z^?-'^^^  I  will 
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J.  D.  BYERS 


!  My  Fine  Cards 


s  and  give  a  pack  of 
pies  with  the  order.  At'enis 
for  rea  stamp.     Address 
Dept.  B         CHANUTE,  KANS. 


U/AklTCn-  Worthington's  Diamond  Glossy  Brown 
""■'  '  '-•'■  Ink.  A  subscriber  wishes  to  secure 
some  of  this  ink  and  is  willing  to  pay  double  price 
for  it.  Send  a  little  writing  done  with  it  and  state 
quantity  and  price.  Address  E.  W.  BLOSER. 
care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


Glossy  Black  Ink  10c.    Beat  White  Ink  15c.  postpaid 

«.  L.  HICKMAN,  Card  Specialist  StLINA,  KANS. 


LEARN  PENMANSHIP  BY  MAIL 

Send  $1.00  for  complete  course  in  Business 
Writing— 20  lessons.  Diploma  upon  satisfact- 
ory completion.  Name  cards  15c  per  dozen. 
Send  check  or  P.  O.  order. 

E.  M.  FETTER 
LEWISBURG  PENNA. 


STEN  OGRAPH  IC 
TESTS 

A  Personal  Efficlancy  Book  for  all  Stenographers 
By  A.  C.  GAW,  M.  A.,  Manaoinn  Editnr. 

Thv  Shorthand  Writer  Matia-hie. 
A  Dictation  Book  for  Home  Study  or  Class  Use. 
Part  I    contains   no   shorthand    but   gives  actual 
City,  County,  State  and  Federal  examinations. 
Part   11   gives  in   up-to-date  shorthand  all    the 
shorthand  tests  in  Part  I.     Also  the  Authors 
method  of  practice,  including  speed  secrects 
and   shorthand   penmanship  drills.        Full   in- 
structions on  How  to  Qualify  for  Tests,  Legal 
Vocabulary,  et  cet. 
Send    for    Descriptive   Circular    and    Free    Offer  to 
Teachers  and  Schools. 
Each  Part  postpaid.  7Sc.  Both  carts  and  The  Short- 
hand Writ>r,  one  year.  S2  00.     Send  your  order  today  to 

A.  C.  GAW,  735-B,  Schiller  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 


M  ()  IN  E  Y 

What    It    Is    and    How    to    l^se   It 

By  Willi.am  R.  Hayw.^rd 

Planned  for  use  in  upper  grammar 
grades  and  the  first  year  of  high 
school,  this  book  furnishes  an  ele- 
mentary discussion   of  money   in  its 

commercial  relations.  The  principles  under- 
lying "thrift"  as  applied  not  only  to  saving 
but  to  expenditure  are  especially  emphasized. 

.SO  cents,  postpaid 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

BOSTON  NEW   YORK  CHICAGO 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 

E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 

Send  self-addressed  postal  for  criticism,  and  stamps 

COVER  DESIGN 
The  ability  to  do  good  designing 
follows  a  careful,  systematic  study  of 
the  best  styles  of  or- 
11  a  m  e  n  t  a  1  design. 
Copying  good  designs 
or  re-arranging  and 
adapting  them  for 
special  purposes  is 
recommended  for  be- 
ginners, to  develop 
the  artistic  tempera- 
ment and  render  the 
brain  fertile  in  ideas. 
The  cover  design  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  this  lesson  was  first  roughly 
sketched  about  one-half  the  size  of 
original.  The  action  and  balance  of 
the  scroll  was  first  obtained  by  a  few 
rapidly  executed  strokes.  .Aim  first 
to  fill'the  space  without  the  set.  stud- 
ied effect.  Note  the  position  of  the 
three  conventional  flower  forms  and 
their  relation  to  the  thin  lines  which, 
as  a  rule,  flow  from  the  center  of 
flower.  .\im  for  bold,  symmetrical 
curves  like  those  of  the  best  ornamen- 
tal writing.  \\'hen  making  first  draw- 
ing pay  no  attention  to  those  parts 
passing  over  and  under  each  other,  as 
this  effect  is  more  easily  obtained 
after  the  outlines  are  finished. 

Use  a  4-H  hard  pencil  for  detail 
drawing,  and  do  not  "ink  in"  your 
design  until  you  have  obtained  an  ac- 
curate, w-ell  balanced  pencil  drawing. 
Use  water  proof  India  ink.  (Zaner- 
ian),  a  No.  5  Gillott  lettering  pen  for 
outlines  and  background.  Make  the 
lines  in  background  short,  parallel 
and  somewhat  broken.  Study  tone 
values  critically.  Select  a  No.  17f) 
Gillott  pen  for  color  values  of  scroll 
work,  giving  special  attention  to  ar- 
rangement and  thickness  of  lines. 

The  lettering  is  pleasing  in  its  sim- 
plicity, which  is  in  effective  contrast 
to  the  artistic  elaboration  of  the  rest 
of  the  design.  Carefully  pencil  the 
words  "'.Artistic.  Design"  and  "Testi- 
monials." giving  the  three  initials 
special  attention.  The  rest  of  the 
lettering  may  be  roughly  "spaced." 

This  design  may  be  finished  very 
effectively  in  color,  following  the  tone 
values  of  the  pen  and  ink  work. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  cotnmercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  hooks  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  colrmns,  the  object  being  to 
give  suflicient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers   to  determine   its  value. 

The  Stenographer's  and  Correspond- 
ent's Handbook.  By  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton, 
T'a.  Cloth  bound.  3V2-x5J^  inches. 
■V?.'l  pages.     Price  50  cents. 
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This  volume  was  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  S.  Rowland  Hall, 
\.  hose  excellent  contributions  to  the 
I'.usiness  Educator  not  long  since  will 
lie  recalled  by  many  of  our  readers. 
The  book  is  designed  as  a  companion 
and  guide  for  all  who  have  corre- 
spondence to  do.  It  is  a  veritable 
compendium  of  information,  well  in- 
dexed, and  profusely  illustrated.  It 
gives  concrete  instruction  concerning 
Filing  Devices,  Duplicating  Machines, 
Card  Indexes,  Business  Forms  and 
Customs,  Postal  information,  Short- 
hand speed,  I  etter  writing.  Grammar, 
Punctuation,   etc.,   etc. 

This  volume  is  one  of  twenty-two 
Handbooks  comprising  such  subjects 
as:  Advertiser's,  Salesman's,  Business 
Man's,  Bookkeeper's,  Electrical  En- 
gineer's, Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Engineer's,  Poultryman's,  Chemist's, 
Building  Trade's,  Concrete  Engineer's, 
Civil  Engineer's,  Steam  Engineer's, 
Mechanic's,  Farmer's,  Automobiles, 
etc. 


Banking   and   Bank   Accounting.     By 

D.  Walter  Morton,  C.  P.  -\.,  Lyons 

&     Carnahan,     Publishers.     Chicago 

and  New  York. 

Banking  and  Bank  .Accounting  is  an 
advanced  set  on  the  individual  busi- 
ness practice  plan,  consisting  of  a 
text,  113  pages,  cloth  bound,  and  an 
outfit  of  18  parts,  including  blank 
books,  incoming  papers,  pads  of  Idank 
forms  for  outgoing  papers,  filing  de- 
vices, and  in  fact  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  complete  working  out  of 
the   business   practice   transactions. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  give  the 
students  sufficient  information  con- 
cerning banking  and  the  underlying 
theory  of  the  accounting  involved  to 
enable  him  to  intelligently  perform 
the  transactions.  The  following  chap- 
ters deal  with  kinds  of  banks,  sources 
of  banks  income  and  expenditures, 
receipts  and  disbursements,  officers 
and  their  duties,  and  books  and  ac- 
counts used. 

Then  are  given  three  days'  work 
with  ample  work  in  practical  hanking. 
During    the    three    days    the    student 
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takes  up  successively  the  work  of 
each  of  the  officers  and  clerks  of  a 
small  bank.  Practice  is  given  in  bal- 
ancing the  cash,  taking  trial  balances, 
preparing  statements  and  preparing 
reports  to  the  comptroller  of  cur- 
rency. 

The  set  is  thorough,  complete,  ac- 
curate and  verj-  clear.  We  are  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  publication 
ami  its  accompanjing  papers,  pads, 
lilanks,  etc. 


Cost  Accounting  and  Burden  Applica- 
tion.    Bv  Clinton  H.  Scovell.  A.  M.. 
Harvard"  University.  C.  P.  A..  X.  Y. 
and  Mass.     D.  Appleton  &  Co..  Xevv 
York.       Cloth.     42S     pa,ges.       Price. 
$3.00  net,  postage  extra. 
This  volume  is  devoted  to  principles 
rather  than  to  forms  of  cost  account- 
ing.    Special  attention  is  given  to  in- 
direct charges  for  manufacturing  com- 
prised   under    the    general    terms    of 
overhead  or  burden.     How  this  should 
be  distributed  according  to  space  oc- 
cupied, invested  values,  and  power,  is 
explained    in    detail.      Thus   it   is   that 
genera!  principles  are  also  considered 
in  detail,  therel>y  making  the  volume 
something  more  than  theory. 

The  author  has  had  valuable  school- 
mg  as  well  as  extensive,  practical  ex- 
perience at  the  head  of  a  firm  that  has 
specialized  on  industrial  accounting. 
In  the  .Appendix  are  pertinent  quota- 
tion from  some  fourteen  economists 
who  have  written  on  the  relation  be- 
tween interest,  costs,  and  profits. 
Tlie  volume  impresses  us  favoralily. 


Inventors  and  Money-Makers.     Bv  F. 

W  .  Tussig,  Ph.  D..  LL.  B..  Litt.'  D., 
I'rofessor  of  Economics.  Harvard 
L'niversity.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Cloth.  135  pages. 
Price.   $1.00. 

The  volume  comprises  a  series  of 
lectures  on  some  relationships  be- 
tween Economics  and  Psychology  de- 
livered at   Brown   University. 

The  Instinct  of  Contrivance;  Psy- 
chology of  Money-Making;  and  Al- 
truism; Instinct  of  Devotion,  comprise 
the  three  chapter  headings  of  the  book 
;'nd  suggest  quite  truly  the  nature  and 
content  of  the  pages. 

Those  who  are  inclined  toward  in- 
vention and  through  invention  to 
.money-making  will  find  the  volume 
suggestive,  instructive,  and  stimulat- 
ing. 


iMaking  Type  Work.  By  Benjamin 
Sherbow.  The  Century  Co..  New 
York.  Cloth.  129  pages,  illustrated. 
Price.  $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  small  volume  but  well  filled 
with  valuable  experience  and  concrete 
suggestions  concerning  the  liest  uses 
of  type  in  advertising  and  in  printing 
generally. 

The  author  is  practical  and  artistic 
in  his  judgment.  It  is  so  easy  to  be 
dogmatic  but  so  rare  to  be  downright 
r.ensible  as  is  Mr.  Sherbow  in  his  il- 
lustrations and  comments. 

Many  are  the  illustrations,  typical  of 
a  great  variet}-  of  service — good,  poor, 
: -^1    neutr?l.      Sentiment,    power,   feel- 


ing are  all  e-xpressed  in  style  of  com- 
position and  letter  face. 

Reading  is  made  easy  or  difficult, 
and  attention  is  attracted  or  dissipated 
bj-  the  unconscious  size  and  style  of 
letter  and  composition.  This  and  much 
more  the  little  volume  plainly  and 
convincingly  shows  and  explains. 


Submarine  X7  and  Other  Tales.     By 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons.    Published  by 
Isaac  Pitman   &  Sons.  2   West  45th 
Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Paper 
cover.  91  pages,  price  -10  cents. 
The  booklet  is  engraved  and  print- 
ed in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and  as 
usual,  splendidly  printed  and  substan- 
tially bound. 


Hugo's   Russian   Grammar   Simplified. 

By  Isaac   Pitman  &  Sons.  2-6  West 

4oth      Street.      New      York.        Cloth 

bound.  23S  pages.     Price  $1.35. 

The    book    is    a    self-instructor    for 

adults.     It  contains  exercises,  key  and 

vocabularies    with    the    pronunciation 

of   words   successfully   imitated.     The 

author  is  a  language  specialist,  having 

written     books     in     Spanish.     French, 

German,  Italian  and  Portuguese. 


The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  Vol. 

2.      By   Sir   .\.    Conan    Doyle.    Isaac 

Pitma'n   &  Sons.  2-fi  West  4.->th   St.. 

New     York.       Cloth     bound.       130 

pages.     Price   60c. 

The  entire  volume  is  engraved  in 
the  advanced  style  of  Pitman  Short- 
hand. 


WAR  OR  PEACE? 


If  "Education  is  the  chief  defense  of 
nations,"  it  is  essential  that  the  said  de- 
fense  be   perfect   from   the  standpoint  of 

^"^*^^^^^^^"^^^^^— ^^^^^^^^     practicability.     The  Practical  Text  Book 

Company's    practical    books    for  practical 

schools  are  based   throughout  on  sound  theory,  adapted  to  modern  practice,  and  being  thus 

fortified  against  error  of  either  method  or  subject  matter  the.v  will  stand  the   stress  of  war  as 

well  as  the  test  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  nation  when  the  demands  upon  its 
educational  facilities  were  so  urgent  and  exacting  as  they  will  necessarily  be  in  the  near 
future,  whether  war  runs  riot  or  peace  reigns.  In  either  case,  business  must  boom  as  never 
before.  The  strain  on  commercial  equipment  will  be  unprecedented.  Are  you  ready  to  meet 
the  competition  of  schools  that  are  up  to  date  in  means  and  methods?  Our  books  can  be 
adopted  in  your  classes  without  a  jar,  and  with  little  or  no  loss  to  you  because  of  stock  on 
hand.  Ask  us  about  introduction  prices  and  exchange  methods.  Get  some  of  our  books  for 
examination  -  you   will   recognize   their  superiority   at   once. 

Do  not  cheat  yourself  by  longer  delay.      Catalogue  free. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

1739  Euclid  Ave.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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SPECIMENS 

1  Doz.  Cards  (all  different) $0.20 

Ornate  Letter  50 

I  set  Ornate  Capitals        26 

1    "        "        Combination 25 

1  Business  Letter 25 

1  set  Business  Caps  10 

1  Blanchard  Flourish  .25 

Scrap  Book  Specimen   _ ,      .25 

$2.05 

All  for $1.50 

Booklet  and  Sample  of  Penmanship $  .10 

Starke  Engrossing  Instrument  1.50 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


The  American  Penman 

The  Leading  Magazine  Devoted  to 
Coramercial  Education  and  Pen- 
manship.     Beautifully    Illustrated. 

Contains  graded  lessons  in  busi- 
ness writing,  engrossing,  ornamental 
writing  and  text  lettering;  Articles 
on  Business  English.  Commercial 
Law,  Accounting,  Natural  Laws  of 
Business.  School  News.  Persona! 
News,    Educational    Business    News. 

Suhscription  Price.  $1  per  Year, 

Sample  Copy.  10c. 

Club   Kates    Given   on   Application. 

Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch 
Fob  given  Free  with  single  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.00   per   year. 

The  American  Penman  '"i^'eT^o^k" 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNALINK-ENGROSSINGINK 

WRITES    EVERLASTIiNGLY    BLACK 

The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  orfountain 
pens  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  20c.) 
The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing, 
etc..  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  30c.) 
These  inks  write  black  from  the  pen 
point  and  stay  black  forever;  proof 
to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemicals  and 
fire. 

If  your  deaUr  doet  not  supph 
thae  inks,  send  to 

CHAS.M.HI6GINS&C0.,Mfr. 
271  NINTHS?.  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Skillful  signatures  by  A.  A.  Arenius,  Policy  Engrosser,  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  is 
»  proficient  in  plain  penmanship  and  engrossing,  having  studied  penmanship  in  the 
lerian   College  and  worked  for  a  short   time  in  the   engrossing  department  of  that 


GET  YOUR   SHARE  OF   THE  SALARIES   PAID 

FOR  GOOD  PENMANSHIP  


>^ 


A  complete  diploma  course  in  rapid,  tireless,  business  writing  from'Courtney's 
Detroit  School  of  Penmanship  by  Correspondence  will  fit  you  for  a  better 
position  and  a  better  salary.  You  can  complete  it  at  home  in  spare  time  and  at 
a  small  cost.  Hundreds  of  students  in  goodpositions.  If  you  are  satisfied  with 
your  present  position  and  salary,  don't  write  for  my  FREE,  illustrated  Journal. 


FRANCIS  B.  COURTNEY.  Box  G-492.  Detroit,  Michigan 


A  PROFITABLE   VACATION 


jlors  of  Lettering  Ink.  eampie  Show  Card  in  colors,  i'nstructions.  fiflfuree  and  alphabets.     Prepaid.  fl.OO. 
PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS,  100  PAGES  8x11  containing 
122  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets,  finished 
Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc  ,  also  large  list  of  crisp 
business    Advertising    Phrases  — a   complete    in- 
structor for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen.    Prepaid,  $1.00. 
Catalogue  free.    Address.  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO..  Dept.  F.,  PONTIAC.  MICH..  U.  S.  A. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE 

in  getting  position  and  muscular  movement  in  your  writing?  If  so,  use  the 
Myograph  for  pen  and  ink  work  and  Adjuster  for  pencil.  They  positively 
prevent  finger-motion  and  wrong  position.  Myograph  20c,  Adjuster  10c 
postpaid,  or  both  for  25c.  A  Pencil  Economizer  free  with  order.  Senc 
stamps.  The  demonstration  by  little  6-year-old  Lucvnda  Miller '.the  writ- 
ing marvel)  at  the  recent  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  meetinc  con 
vinced  all  who  saw  the  exhibition  that  our  claims  are  not  exaggerated 
Try  them  in  your  classes.  Address 
1024  N.  ROBEY  ST.  C.   A.   FAUST  CHICAGO.    ILL 


Best  Quality  at  Lowest  Prices 

Catalog  and  full-sized  samples 
sent  on  request. 

ART  ENGROSSING 

Instruction    in    Designing,     Engrossing 

and  Illuminating,    Drawing 

and  Painting. 


Speed    Pens   for   Show   Card   Writers 

—made  with  the  same  care  and  precision  which  has  char- 
acterized Esterbrook  products  for  over  half  a  century. 

!  pens  overcome  the  disadvantages  encountered  in  using  brushes  and  other 

mediums.    They  produce  sharp,  uniform  lines  and  carry  enough  \nV.  to  eliminate 

frequent  dipping. 

Two  styles  of  nibs  —  disc-like  and  rectangular.        The  former   permits  perfectly 

rounded  terminals;  the  other  produces  a  shaded  letter  with  a  single  stroke. 

Various  sizes  of  each  type  one  dozen  in  a  box,  any  size,  or  can  be  had  one  dozen 
assorted.    —3.5c  a  dozen.  $3.60  a  gross.     Let  us  send  you  a  valuable  booklet  c 
the  practical  use  of  these  pens. 


!!i![E!i!  HOWARD  &  BROWN  [^^ 

Rockland,  Maine 


ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MFG.  CO 

50-70  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  o!  Pens 


tClLLCTTS 

PRINCIPALITY   PEN,   No.  1 


o   aiiLorr 


VICTORIA  PEN,   NO.  303 

""i'soi'ET 
DOUBLE   ELASTIC  PEN,   No.  604  E.  F. 


Gillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


REPRODUCED  FROM 
PENNA'NSHIPand 


:MiTiHi 


Teri^tEng.^ 

DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRBTORS 
(9LUMBU5.  Ohio 


The  Zanerian 

Penmanship 

Association 
Convention 

Meets    in     the 
Hotel  Virginia, 
Columbus,    Ohio 

June  27,    28,    29 
19        17 

The  prospects  are  good  for  a 
big  meeting  and  a  good   time. 
Time,    place,    and   convention 
all  combine  to  make  it  a  worth 
while  occasion.       Plan   to   be 
there. 

For  further  information  addrena 

ZANER  &  BLOSER, 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Attend  the 
Zanerian  College 

If  you  wish  to   become  proficient  in  penmanship  or 
in  teaching  this  subject. 


chool  will  begin  July  2  and  end  August  25.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  preparing  of  persons  as  special 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  writing  for  the  public  schools  and 
commercial  schools,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  persons  as  pro- 
fessional penmen  and  engrossing  artists.  All  of  the  latest  ideas 
in  methods,  pedagogy  and  psychology  will  be  given.  In  selecting 
a  school  of  this  kind  you  should  attend  one  that  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  various  phases  of  penmanship,  like  the  Zanerian. 


Instructors  for  the  summer  term  are:  C.  E.  Doner.  Normal  School 
Penmanship  Expert;  Tom  Sawyier.  Public  School  Penmanship 
Demonstrator:  E.  A.  Lupfer.  Penman  and  Engrosser:  and  C.  P. 
Zaner.  All-round  Penmanship  Specialist.  You  would  find  a  course 
under  these  skilled  teachers  to  be  inestimable. 


Plan  to  spend  part  of  j 
in  the  teaching  world. 


increasing 


ular  and  catalofj  addr^ 


ZANERIAN  COLLEGE, 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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Announcement  of  Important  Books 
for  Next  Year 


The  Wholesale  Set  of  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy  will  be  published  in  two  parts 
hereafter  for  convenience  in  those  instances  where  it  is  planned  to  extend  the  set  over  two 
semesters,  each  being  in  different  school  years.  These  parts  will  be  known  as  Part  One 
and  Part  Two.     The  complete  set  as  it  is  now  published  will  be  continued. 

"Cases    on    Commercial   Law"  ly    James   C.    Reed,    B.    L.,    L.    L.    B.,    of    the 

State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  is  now  on  press  and  will  shortly  be  ready  for 
publication.  There  is  much  to  commend  the  judicious  use  of  cases  in  teaching  commercial 
law.  It  brings  the  student  in  contact  with  actual  business  affairs  and  real  problems  of  the  law. 

This  book  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  teachers  not  only  in  the  high  schools  but  in 
the  university  schools  of  commerce,  accounts  and  finance,  and  wherever  a  thorough  study 
of  commercial  law  is  desired. 

Dictation  Course  in  Business  Literature,  Book  One,  will  hereafter  contain 
an  appendix  of  thirty-four  pages  of  shorthand  notes  of  letters  and  articles  to  be 
used  as  reading  exercises.  In  the  next  edition  of  the  book  the  vocabulary  outlines  showing 
certain  words  as  they  would  appear  when  written  in  the  Gregg  System  of  Shorthand  will 
conform  with  the  outlines  contained  in  the  latest  Manual  and  Dictionary  of  that  system. 

A  Lumber  Set,  to  be  one  of  the  supplementary  sets  of  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy, 
is  being  edited.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Van  de  Walker,  of  the  North  Central  High 
School,  Spokane,  Washington.  It  will  be  published  in  ample  time  for  the  opening  of 
schools  in  the  fall. 

Household  Bookkeeping,  by  C.  A.  Harpman,  of  the  South  High  School,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  is  another  supplementary  set  of  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy  that  will  be  published 
about  the  same  time. 

Two  Principles  and  Forty  Rules  With  No  Exceptions 
and  Less  Than  One  Hundred  Word  Signs 

is  something  that  can  be  said  of  no  system  of  shorthand  except  Rowe  Shorthand,  and  it  is 
true  of  this  system  only.  Rowe  Shorthand  is  the  one  system  that  was  scientifically 
constructed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  language,  not  only  English  but  Spanish,  French, 
or  any  other  language,  particularly  those  languages  in  which  vowel  sounds  predominate. 
Rowe  Shorthand  is  now  used  with  gi-eat  success  in  Spanish  spi  aking  countries. 

Lot  us  send  you  descriptive  circulars  and  other  matter  of  this  wonderful  system  that 
is  different  from  the  others. 


,  rniir»TinxiAi  HARLEM  SQUARE 
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Up-to-date 

TYPEWRITER 
INSTRUCTION 

means  more  than  learning  the  keyboard. 
It  means  more  than  mere  key  tappmg. 
It  means  mstruction  \n  everythiiig  that 
the  typist  shouki  know  in  the  practical 
operation  of  the  writing  machine.  Above 
all,  it  means  thorough  instruction  in  the 
latest  time  and  labor  saving  features  of 
the  typewriter. 

This  is  the  reason  that  complete,  up-to-date  type- 
writer instruction  can  only  be  given  on  one 
machine — the 

Self -Star  ting 
Remington 

The  self  starting  feature  of  the  Remington  Type- 
writer is  the  latest  typewriter  development — the 
first  typewriter  im  provemen  t  which  renders  possible 
a  pel  feet  system  oj  touch  typewriting. 

Send  to  us  for  our  illustrated  folder 
which    tells    you    why    and    how. 

Remington    Typewriter    Company 

(Incorporated) 

374  Broadway  New  York 
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A  Splendid  Teaching 
Book. 

I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  newest  work — the 
revised  Companion.  A  good  shorthand  text  is  one  of  the 
scarcest  things  in  the  world,  but  you  have  produced  a  splendid 
teaching  book,  tx)th  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  and  of 
the  learner. — Malcolm  E.  Nichols,  Principal  Nichols  hxperl 
Reporting  School,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

The   Reporter's   Companion. 

By  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome  B.  Howard. 

Revised  and  Improved  Edition. 
Cloth,    1 2mo.       $1 .50    postpaid. 

Examination  copy  to  teachers  of  shorthand  and 
school  officers,   sixty-five  cents,  postpaid. 

Outstanding  features  of  the  new  book  are: 

Exact  and  comprehensive  lists  of  clashing  words. 

Thoro  and  complete  treatment  of  abbreviated  prefixes  and 
suffixes. 

An  orie;inal  and  thoro  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  of 
phrase-writing  in  relation  both  to  the  grammatical  and  the 
graphic  structure  of  phrases. 

A  new  development  of  phrasing  by  transposition. 

A  new  and  important  development  of  phrasing  by  inter- 
section. 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Bliss  Bookkeeping 

AND  

Office  Practice 


Bliss  System  of  Actual  Business 
Leads  all  others  published. 
Is  Actual  Business  from  the  Start, 
Saves  needless  work  for  teachers, 
Sells  twice  the  tuition. 

Seven  sets  in  the  course, 
Yet  each  set  furnished  separately. 
Seven  fully  equipped  offices 
That  develop  expert  office  help. 
Every  school  using  the  Bliss,  says 
"Mighty  fine  system. "     Try  it. 

OURTADDRESS  IS 

THE  F.H.  BUSS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN 


You  Should  Use  Lyons'  Bookkeeping 


IN  YOUR  SCHOOL 


Because 


It  teaches  both  theory  and  practice,  alternating  them  so  that  the  one 
does  not  interfere  with  the  other. 

It  begins  with  the  account,  thus  attacking  first  the  fundamental  basis  of 
all  accounting. 

It  teaches  the  account  through  the  arithmetic  problem,  thus  proceeding 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

In  its  accounting  methods  and  in  its  business  forms  and  procedure  it  is 
true  to  life  in  every  detail. 

Its  development  is  cumulative  and  progressive  and  as  rapid  as  is  consist- 
ent with  thorough  training. 

It  takes  the  student  right  up  to  Wholesale  Accounting,  which  is  the 
second  part  of  the  Lyons  course  and  which  in  turn  is  followed  by 
Mercantile  Accounting,  Modem  Corporation  Accounting  and 
Banking  and  Bank  Accounting. 

AND  BECAUSE  it  is  published  by  a  house  which  for  years   has  been   a   leader   among  commercial   publishing 
houses,  publishing  a  full  commercial  series  which  contains  a  good  text  on  every  commercial  subject.    Write  NOW  to 


623  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 


131  East  23d  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Bennett  Accountancy  In- 
stitute is  prepared  to  supply 
schools  and  colleges  with 
courses  in  Accounting,  Audit- 
ing, Cost  Accounting,  etc.,  for 
use  in  their  day  and  evening 
classes. 

These  courses  will  be  given  in  add- 
ition to  the  regular  correspondence 
courses  that  in  the  past  have  been  so 
successful  and  popular.  Schools  de- 
siring to  establish  courses  are  re- 
quested to  write  without  delay  for 
particulars  and  outlines. 


R.J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1425    Arch    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Be  an  Expert  Accountant 

BE  ONE  OF  THE  FUTURE'S  BIG  MEN 


The  Dean  of  Our  School 

H.  WINFIELD  WRIGHT,  LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A. 

General  Practicioner  and  University  Lecturer  will 
prepare  you  for  the  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in  any 
state  and  to  practice  this  new  and  paying  profession. 
There  are  fewer  than  2000  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants in  the  entire  United  States.  Their  incomes 
range  from  $2,000  to  $20,000  per  annum. 


General  Accounting  and  Systematizing 

Cost  Accounting 

Auditing  and  Special  Investigations 

Business  Management 

Business  Law 
Advanced  Bookkeeping 

Tear  out  this  announcement,  write  your  name 
and  address  on  the  margin  and  mail  TODAY.  If 
interested  in  your  future,  you  will  find  our  response 
SANE,  LOGICAL  AND  CONVINCING. 

Wright  Extension  Scliool  of  Accountancy 

922  Sprnce  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Each  word  listed  below  appears  in  each  of 
four  columns,  numbered  as  follows: 

/.  Pitman- Graphic  Shorthand 

2.  Old  Pitmanic  Shorthand 

3.  Light-Line  Shorthand 

4.  Longhand — 

using  a  sufficient  number  of  left-slant  letters 
to  remind  the  discriminating  reader  that  the 
equivalent  left-slant  letters  of  the  old  Pit- 
manic  compare  favorably  with  the  corre- 
sponding Pitman-Graphic,  right  slant  letters, 
or  that  they  do  not,  when  you  consider 
speed  and  legibility. 


Beginning'  with  Column  1,  notice  the  successive 
steps,  from  facile  brevity  in  the  highest  degree, 
away,  AW.^Y,  AWAY,  to  the  jagged  longhand. 

Pitman-Graphic  Shorthand  is  beating  down  or 
bfatingup  every  defense  but  inertia,  and  jarring 
that. 

Watch  the  next  drive  of  this  battle  line,  from 
captured  trenches. 

Challenge  Shorthand  Manual,  Pitman-Graphic,  $1.25 
Copy  lor  School  Examination,  90c 

M.  SCOUGALE   -   Weatherford,  Texas 
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1916  EDITION 

Metropolitan    System   of  Bookkeeping 

By  W.  A.  SHEAFFER.  Ph.  B. 

Head  of  Commercial  Dept..  West  Division  High  School.  Milwaukee 
Instructor  of  Accounting.  Marquette  University.  Milwaukee 

TEXT  ADAPTED  FOR 

-,      ,  .      I  Two  Year  H.  S.  Course 
Complete     1  q^^  y^^^.  c^Uggg  ^j.  Univ.  Course 
(Buckram)   f  Complete  Business  College  Course 

(  One  Year  H.  S.  Course 
p  ^   I     J  II   '  Prep,  for  Higher  Accounting  Course 
fart.  1  and  11  ,  gigmentary  and  Intermediate  Course 
(Extra  Cloth)   I  Night  School  Course 

L  Secretarial  Course 

D  ..»  Ill     J  lu  I  Second  Year  of  H.  S.  Course 
rart.  Ill  and  IV  )  q^^  Semester  of  University  Course 
(Extra  Cloth)    I  Advanced  Course;  any  elem't'ry  text 


Parti 

(Heavy  Pape 


C  One  Semester  H.  S.  Course 
I  One  Year  Junior  H.  S.  Course 
;  Elementary  Unit 
I  The  Stenographic  Course 
[Continuation  Schools 


r  Second  Semester  of  H.  S.  Course 
Part  II         i  Intermediate  Unit 

(Heavy  Paper)     1  Night  ClaSSeS 

1  Continuation  Schools 

(  Part  of  Third  Sem'r  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  7,  Part  III  J  Wholesale  Hardware  Unit 

(Heavy  Paper)     i  Night  ClaSSeS 

t  Continuation'.Sehools 

I  Part  of  Third  Sem'r  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  8,  Part  III  I  Commission  Unit 

(Heavy  Paper)  1  Night  ClaSSeS 

[  Continuation  Schools 

I  Fourth  Semester  of  H.  S.  Course 
Set  9,  Part  IV  I  Corporation,  Manufacturing  Unit 
(Heavy  Paper)  'l  Night  Classes 

I  Continuation  Schools 

In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  other  adoptions.  M.  B.  S.  has  been 
adopted  for  use  in  Cornell  University,  Beloit  College,  DePauI 
University-College  of  Commerce,  and  Milwaukee  High 
Schools. 

A  FEW  FEATURES 

1.  Begins  with  a  familiar  and  interesting  subject— Cash. 

2.  New  subjects  are  developed  thoroughly,  and  in  logical  order. 

3.  There  is  no  abrupt  break,  or  attempt  to  teach  too  many  new 
things  at  once,  at  any  point  in  the  work. 

4.  The  thought  side  of  the  subject  is  emphasized. 

5.  Very  strong  in  splendid  exercises  throughout. 

6.  True  to  accounting  principles.  A  subject  that  is  too  difficult 
to  present  in  the  correct  way  is  not  presented  until  the  student  is 
ready  for  it, 

7.  Written  in  terse,  interesting,  and  clear  style  by  an  author  who 
is  an  exceptionally  logical  thinker  and  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  student's  needs. 

8.  Adapted  for  class  assignments  or  the  individual  plan. 

9.  It  has  immediately  taken  its  place  in  the  forefront  of  the 
small  group  of  meritorious  texts  for  the  subject. 

10.  The  1916  edition  is  a  model  of  the  bookmaker's  art. 

11.  The  text  is  published  in  complete  and  divided  units  so  that 
any  possible  text  book  need,  from  the  briefest  night  course  to  a 
complete  college  course,  is  provided  for. 

One  of  the  Popular  "  Metropolitan  Series  " 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


37  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


200  Phelan  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


BarnesTypistsWinAgain! 

In  the  Typewriting  Contest  Held  in  Boston.  April  9 

George  Hossfeld  won  the  AMATEUR 
Championship,  writing  135  words  per  min- 
ute, net,  for  thirty  minutes,  exactly  the 
rate  of  speed  attained  by  the  champion  in 
the  Professional  class. 

Albert  Tangora  won  the  Eastern-States 
SCHOOL  or  Novice  Championship,  writing 
91  words  per  minute,  net,  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, after  but  little  more  than  seven 
months'  practice. 

Both  of  these  young  men  learned  typewriting 
from    the    Barnes    Typewriting    Instructor,     in 

Spencer's  School,  Paterson,   N.  J. 

And  don't  forget  that  EVERY  Champion,  with 
but  a  single  exception,  in  the  Eastern,  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  World's  SCHOOL  contests  held  during 
1914,  1915  and  1916,  was  a  BARNES  operator. 

Line  up  with  the  Typewriting  Course  which  is 
producing  such  phenominal  results.  Sample  lessons 
free,  or  sample  complete  book  upon  receipt  of  half 
price,  to  typewr  t'ng  teachers. 

Three  Editions,  SI. 50,  SI. 00  and  50c 
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506  HOWARD    BLDG   .  ST     LOUIS 


Your  Vacation, 
Teachers! 


What  will  it  mean  to  you?  Combine  pleasure,  recreation  and 
profit.  Attend  the  Byrne  Steno  Summer  School,  any  two  weeks 
you  may  select  between  July  2nd  and  September  1st. 


We  do  this  because  the  demand  for  teachers  of  Steno  in  the 
best  Hitrh  Schools  and  Colleges  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
Special  pleasure  and  sight  seeing  trips  arranged  for  each  after- 
noon and  evening  at  our  expense.  We  are  prepared  to  give  you 
two  weeks  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  vacation  you  have 
ever  had. 

Byrne  Steno  stands  without  an  equal  in  the  class-room  and 
business  office.  It  does  what  other  systems  cannot  do:  it  enables 
students  to  successfully  master  machine  shorthand,  touch-type- 
writing and  pencil  shorthand  all  in  one  operation  and  to  learn  the' 
three  in  less  time  and  in  a  more  thorough  manner  than  they  could 
learn  any  other  method  of  machine  or  pencil  shorthand,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  no  other  machine  system  is  practical 
with  a  pencil,  and  no  other  pencil  system  is  practical  on  a  ma- 
chine. It  is  the  most  legible  system  of  note  taking  and  is  very 
rapid.  Steno  is  written  on  any  standard  typewriter;  no  special 
machine  to  buy  and  learn. 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  Steno  and   our  free  S 
Course.    State  the  probable  time  you  would  attend. 


Name     .. 

Occupati: 
Address 


BYRNE   PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
E.  Monroe  Street  Chicago,  111. 
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Further  Extracts  from  Letters  from  Schools 
Teaching 

SPEED  WA  SHORTHAND 


From  The  Hall  Business  University.  Youngstawn,  Ohio: 

"From  all  standpoints,  we  consider  Speedwa 
Shorthand  far  superior  to  Gregg  or  any  of  the  Pit- 
manic  systems.  Speedwa  has  remarkable  selling 
qualities,  which  we  appreciate." 

From  Mrs.  Grace  L.  Blunt.  Principal  Shorthand  Department. 
Louisi'ille  Business  College.  Louisville.  Kentucky  : 

"Speedwa  Shorthand  is  no  less  than  wonderful, 
when  compared  with  other  systems.  Its  reading 
power  is  its  strongest  characteristic ;  its  writing 
power,  a  close  second. 

"Students  are  so  thoroughly  interested  and  de- 
lighted, that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  teach  them." 

From  Prof.  A.  H.  White,  Missoitri  Business  School.  Saint  Louis, 
Missouri: 

"Our  students  read  Speedwa  Shorthand  as  well  as 
they  read  good  longhand.  Speedwa  Shorthand  serves 
as  an  invaluable  aid  in  enrolling  students. " 

Teachers'  Course  Free.    Write  today  to 

MODERN   PUBLISHING  CO. 

HAMMOND,  INDIANA 


Cote  Method 

Secretarial 

Shorthand 

I  Graham-Pitmanic ) 

Part  I— A  Brief  Course. 

Part  II— Continuation  Studies. 

Used  and  recommended  by  The 
Detroit    Business    University. 

Already  ten  High  Schools  and 
Colleges  in  Detroit  alone  are 
using  Cote  Method  Shorthand. 

Sample  Copy,  Seventy-Jive  Cents 

ALBERT    J.    COTE    COMPANY 


A  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

The  Profession  that  Pays  Big  Incomes 

Never  before  have   there   been  so  many 
splendid  opportunities  foi  trained  accountants 

—men  whose  training- combines  a  knowledge  of  Auditing-, 
Cost  Accounting.  Business  Law,  Organization,  Manage- 
ment and  finance.  Few  professions  offer  better  oppor- 
tunities to  young  men  of  ambition  and  intelligence.  The 
tremendous  business  growth  of  this  ountry  has  created 
a  rich  field  for  the  expert.  There  are  only  2.000  Certified 
Public  Accountants  to  do  the  work  of  the  "-alf  million  coiicerns 
needing  their  services.^  The  expert  accountant  i  also  needed  to- 
day in  every  big  executive  organization 

Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary  To  Begin 

If  you  are  ambitious,  we  will  train  you  for  one  of 

these  big  poeitions.  Our  course  and  training  is  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  William  Arthur  Chaee,  Ex-Sec- 
retary Illinois  State  Board  of  Accountancy,  and  other  ex- 
perts who  rank  among  the  highest  who  will  give  you 
whatever  training,  instruction  orreviev.-  on  the  subject  of  book- 
keepi  ng  you  maypersonaUy  need— and  without  any  extra  expense  to 
you.  Our  big,  free  book  on  the  accountancy  proiession  fully  ex- 
plains how  we  train  you  from  the  ground  up.  according  to  your  in- 
dividual needs, f  rem  thesimplest  bookkeeping  pri/iciples  to  the  most 
advanced  accounting  problems.  All  text  material  supplied  in  the 
course  has  been  especially  prepared  in  clear,  easy-to-understand 
Iani,'uagL*,  so  you  can  readily  masterthe  principles  by  home-study. 

Small  Cost — Easy  Terms 


state  regulations,  salar- 

.,_. , .qualify  for  a  high-grade 

ing  position  without  interference  with  your  present  job^ 
Send  in  the  coupon  and  find  out  how  we  have 
htlpi-d  over  100,000   ambitious  men.      Learn 
wiuit  wo  can  do  for  you. 

Remarkable  Book  FREE 

A  prominent  Chicago  Executive  says: 
"Get  this  book  (Ten  Years'  Promotion  in 
One),  even  if  it  costs  you  $5.00  for  a  copy." 
Let  us  send  it  to  you  FRCE.  with  literature 
explaining  how  you  can  train  for  a. Higher 
Accountancy  job  without  interference  with 
your  present  duties.  Send  coupon  today— NOW. 

La  Salle  Extension  University. 

DepL0336-H  Chicago.  III. 

'World's  Greatest  Extensiijn  Vnh 


Fnee  3ook  Coupon 


La  Salle  Extension  University.  Dept.6336-H      Chicago  I 

"World's  Greatest  Extension  Vntversity*'  | 

Send  at  once,  without  cost  or  obligation  tome,  your  valuable  - 
book  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One,"  also  your  book  of  account-  I 
ing  facts  and  full  details  of  your  course  in  Higher  Accountancy.  I 
Advise  me  about  Special  Reduced  Rate  and  Convenient-Payment  . 
Plan.  I 

''^ I 

Street  and  No " 

City State .J 
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Caught  — A  gain! 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  an  advertising  circular 
issued  by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  purporting  to  be  a  copy 
of  a  "Report  of  the  State  Regents'  Stenography  Test  held 
in  the  New  York  High  School  of  Commerce,  January  24, 
1917." 

Upon  calling  the  attention  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce to  this  alleged  "report",  we  are  informed  that — 

The  figures^and  statements  as  presented 
therein  '  are  false  and  misleading,  and 
that  no  such  report  has-been  made  to  or 
by  the  Regents. 

All  students  beginning  Shorthand  at  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  February  1,  1917,  were  started  in  GREGG. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce  discontinued  starting 
Pitman  classes  September,  1916,  and  have  since  started  all 
students  in  GREGG. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  complete  details  to  all  inter- 
ested.    Address  Dept.  B.  E. 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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PITIMAN      LEADS 


Comparative  Statement  of  Results  in  the 
New  York 

State  Regents'   Stenography  Test 

80-100  WORDS  PER  MINUTE 
Held  in  the  New  York  High  School  of  Commerce,  January  24,  1917 

Regular  Isaac  Pitman  pupils  had  received  320  periods  of  instruction. 

Regular  Gregg  pupils  had  received  400  periods  of  instruction. 

Pupils  marked  "special"  had  received  less  periods  of  instruction  than  regular  pupils. 

All  pupils  listed  below  are  regular  pupils  except  where  otherwise  noted. 


Isaac  Pitman  System 


Gregg  System 


PUPIL  Term  in  Sc 

Block         8 

Daniels    8 

Falkin - .      .      .     8 

Feiner    8 

Garfunkel      5 

Greenspan      8. 

Goldman 7. 

Henry    8 

Kleiner  8 


PUPIL 


I  School 


Per  Cent 

27 

40 

52 

19 

47 

60 

85 

81 

79 


Mendlowitz    ...    .8 95 


Noloboff 7 

Schwartz,  L 8 

Shapiro    8 

Yudelofsky     8. 

Baer  (special)    7 

Kaplinsky        "         §, 

Levy  .'.'        , 7 

Schwartz,  M  "  .7 

Shaner  "  .7. 

Wattenstein   "  7. 

Wohl  "  .7 


Benzinger 6 

Boxhorn 6 

Brooks 6 

Carduner ....    6     .    

Chalaire 6 

Cohen 6 

Friedman 6 

Kaminsky ...    6 

Keese         6 

Kirsch 6 60 

Leggio 6 44 

Leiner 5. . .    60 

Lipman 5 8 

Markofsky 6 60 

Navens 6 30 

Pekarsky '. 6        0 

Roberts 6        0 

Rybeck 6 58 

Rosenberg 5  88 

Shultz 6 39 


Summary 

Pitman 

Gre 

Number  taking  examination, 

21 

38 

18 

17 

Number  receiving  under  60%  .    . 

3 

21 

Percent  of  each  group  receiving  60% 
or  over,                       

86 

45 

Percent  of  regular  pupils  receiving 
or  over,                         

60% 

79 

35 

Stern 6. 

Stoupa 6 

Spellun 6 

Todes 6 

Toordy 6 

Tyson 6 

TiUis 6 

Vlock 5. 

Weinstein 5 

Klausner  (special)  ? 39 


...73 
0 
33 

81 
0 
0 

36 
0 

69 


Knight 

Kurz 

McKnight 

Rosenbluh 

Roven 

Schneider 

Shapiro 

Speiser 


Send  for  Particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers 

ISAAC   PITMAN  &   SONS,   2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,   NEW  YORK 

rublisfmrs  of  "Course  in   Isaac   Pitman   Shorthand.-  $1.50;      Used    in    the  Jollnwiiif,   Summer   Sehn,,!,:      Chimbin 
University.  New  York  University,  Adelphi  College,  Hunter  College  and  University  oj  New  Jersey  ( AVic  Briin.inuck) 
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VOLUME  XXII 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  JUNE,  1917 


NUMBER  X 


The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Columbua,  O..  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 

C.  P.  Zaner,  -  -  -  _  _  Editor 
E.  \\".  Blosek.  -  -  Business  Manager 
Zaner&  Bloser,  Publishers  and  Owners 

Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O..  as  follows: 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  $1.00  a  year. 
Students'  Penmanship  Edition,  75  cents  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  20  cents  extra  ;  Canad- 
ian subscriptions  10  cents  extra). 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  i\Ioney  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  40  pages,  8  pages  of  which 
are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance,  Mathe- 
matics, English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Advertis- 
ing, Conventions,  etc.,  ana  Departments  spec- 
ially suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  principals 
and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains 
32  pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional 
Edition,  less  the  8  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited 
to  students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship, 
Engrossing,  Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of 
the  Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interests  of  Business 
Education  and  Penmanship.  It  purposes  to 
inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher, 
and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged 
in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
institutions   of   commercial   education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  ad- 
vance, it  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many 
fournals  each  issue  through  negligence  on  the 
part  of  subscribers.  Po^^tmasters  are  not  al- 
lowed to  forward  journals  unless  postage  is 
sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by 
the  10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  applica- 
tion. The  Business  Educator  is  purchased  and 
read  by  the  most  intelligent  and  well  to-do 
among  those  interested  in  business  education 
and  penmanship  in  the  United  States.  Canada, 
England,  and  nearly  every  country  on  the 
globe.  It  circulates,  not  alone  among  business 
college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils,  but 
also  among  principals  of  commercial  depart- 
ments of  High  and  Normal  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, as  well  as  among  office  workers,  home 
students,  etc. 

Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 
sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.  Sample  copies  furnished  to  as- 
sist in  securing  subscriptions. 


CONCERNING   THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR   THE    COMING   YEAR 

It  is  with  unexpected  pleasure  that  we  announce  the  continuation  of  the 
present  subscription  and  advertising  rates  during  the  coming  year,  which 
means  peace  prices  during  war  times.  While  manj'  others  are  seeking  ex- 
cuses for  boosting  prices  we  are  doing  our  level  best  to  avoid  increasing 
them.  We  are  in  hopes  of  continuing  so  doing  until  normal  conditions  again 
prevail. 

YOU  can  greatly  aid  by  rendering  support  in  the  form  of  subscriptions, 
advertising  and  contributions.  It  takes  all  three  to  maintain  a  publication. 
Begin  today  by  speaking  a  good  w^ord  to  some  one  about  the  excellence  of 
the  materials  in  our  columns,  and  about  the  value  of  our  columns  for  adver- 
tising and  the  worthiness  of  those  who  advertise  therein,  because  we  seek 
and  accept  only  that  which  is  of  interest  and  value  to  commercial  teachers, 
principals,  proprietors,  publishers,   penmen,  etc. 

We  are  sincerely  grateful  for  support  so  unselfishly  rendered  during  the 
past  by  those  who  give  of  their  talents  and  time  and  money.  We,  in  turn, 
are  stimulated  to  act  likewise  unselfishly  and  to  the  best  of  our  abilities. 

■  the  above  was  written  and  in  type,  and  just  before  going  to  press,  Congress 
increase    second    class    postal    rates    400    percent.      "This    is    the    unkindest 

the  fact   that   paper  costs  have  risen  between   one 
bscription    price   of   most   periodicals   has   not   risen 

ubscription  price.     It  may  therefore  be  necessary  for  The  Business   Educator 
rates  from   75c  to  $1.00  for  the   Penmanship   Edition  and  from   $1.00  to   $1.50 


P.  S.  Afte 
seems  about  tc 
increase  of  all." 

In  view  of 
and  that  the  si 
will  affect  the 


d   percent, 
increase    in   postage 


nal   Editi. 


ve   shall    do 


for    the    Profess: 

Advertising   rates   should   and   may    have  to   be   increased   also,   but 

in    case    of    necessity,    for   many    of    our   advertisers    are    in    the    publish.... „..^ 

bound  by  contract  to  peace  prices  for  selling  but  by  legislation  and  conditions  to 

buying.      It    IS   manifestly   unjust   to   thus   increase   costs    without    also   by    som 


.o  only 
.nd  are 
■  prices 


selling  prices, 

es  of  industry  and  business  have  been  benefitted  by  ri 
ess,  particularly  that  which  supplies  books  for  school 
fccted  by  greatly  reducing  profts  or  turning  them  into  losses,  d 
several  state  governments  hold  publishers  to  their  contracts  enter 
were   normal. 


sing  pric 


,  but  the  pub- 
1  seriously  af- 
faqt    that    the 


B.    E.    BACK    NUMBERS 

We  can  still  supply  yearl}-  sets  or 
volumes  of  the  Business  Educator  be- 
ginning with  1912  at  the  regular  year- 
ly subscription  price.     For  $1.00  extra 


we  can  supply  a  B.  E.  Binder,  pre- 
paid. Much  valuable  material  is  found 
in  each  number.  We  can  supply 
either  Penmanship  or  Professional 
edition. 


The  Business  Journal 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Formerly  The  Penmans*  Art  Journal 

the  oldest  and  for  many  years  the  foremost 
journal  of  its  kind,  transferred  in  August,  1916. 
its  good  will  and  subscriptions  to 

The  Business  Educator 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

The  merging'  of  the  two  magazines  makes 
the  Business  Educator  the  most  influential 
periodical  of  its  kind  published  today.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  publishers  to  make  of  it  a  positive 
factor  in  the  betterment  of  business  education. 


See  Announcements 

For  The  Business  Educator 

for  the  coming  year  on  the 
following  page.  Much  is 
condensed  in  little  space. 
Each  number  will  be  filled 
full  to  overflowing  with 
valuable  material  from  live 
contributors. 


10 
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MEANDERINGS 


■ 


GUIDANCE 


CIVIL    SERVICE 


BOOKKEEPING 


Carl 

Chas.    T. 

Louis     Victor 

F.    E.    H. 

J.   F. 

Arthur    G. 

\RSHALL, 

CRAGIN, 

EYTINGE. 

JAEGER, 

SHERWOOD, 

SKEELES 

Chicago 

Holyoke 

Arizona 

New    Jersey 

Ft.    Wayne 

Pittsburgh 

Some  of  the  Business  Educator  Contributors  for  1917-18 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  a  goodly  number  of  the  present 
contrilnitors  will  continue  their  en- 
gagements  as   follows: 

Carl  Marshall  of  Chicago, 
Dean  Morton  of  Oregon, 
Chas.  T.  Cragin  of  Holyoke, 
Eytinge   of  Arizona 
Sherwood   of    Indiana, 
Jaeger  of  New  Jersey, 
Robinson    of    Pennsylvania, 
Cupper  of   Georgia. 
It    is    possible    that    war    activities 
may  make  it  impossible   for  Mr.  Jae- 
ger to  contribute,  but  he  hopes  not. 

It    is    with    pleasure    that    many    of 

our     readers     will     learn     that     Mr. 

Charles    F.    R  i  1 1  e  n- 

house,    C.    P.    A.,    of 

S  i  m  m  o  n  s  College, 
Boston,  will  "play  a 
return  engagement  in 
his  well  known  spec- 
ialty, 'Accountancy'." 
His  work  in  these 
columns  last  year 
was  of  such  high 
character  that  many 
have  asked  that  we  induce  him  to 
again  contribute  to  our  cause,  which 
he  has  consented  to  do. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Heffner,  A.   M.,   Ph.  D., 

Field-Secretary,  Pierce  School,  Phila- 
delphia, will  contri- 
bute regularly  upon 
the  subject  of  "Edu- 
cational Problems  of 
the  Private  School." 
Mr.  Heffner  has  had 
\  aluable  experience 
;n  different  e  d  u  c  a- 
iicinal  institutions,  as 
?>tudent,  teacher,  and 
representative,   and   is 

able  to  give  something  of  value  to  our 


scliool  proprietors,  principals,  and 
teachers.  \\'e  have  reason  to  expect 
and  promise  much  of  a  nature  not 
over   emphasized   or   threadbare. 

Mr.  Horace  Healey,  New  York 
City,  for  many  year  editor  and  chief 
owner  of  The  Pen- 
mans'  Art  Journal 
and  later  .The  Busi- 
ness Journal,  which 
was  merged  with 
The  Business  Educa- 
tor a  year  ago,  has 
consented  to  contri- 
bute to  our  columns 
under  the  title  of  As- 
sociate Editor.  Few 
men  in  our  profession  have  had  so 
wide  an  outlook  and  feel  indeed  the 
ability  to  express  clearly  and  tersely 
his   convictions. 

Timely  Articles,  Convention  An- 
nouncements and  Reports,  News 
Items,  Editorials,  etc.,  will  continue 
as  in  the  past.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  The  Business  Educator  the 
coming  year  will  be  timely,  stimulat- 
ing, and  helpful. 


The  Question  and  Answer  Depart- 
ment will  continue  open  for  discus- 
sions and  exchange  of  views. 

The  Public  School  will  receive  its 
share  of  attention  from  month  to 
month.  We  have  a  number  of  things 
in  prospect  for  presentation. 

Mr.   E.  A.   Lupfer  and  The   Editor 

will  continue  to  add  something  differ- 
ent each  month.  Baird,  Blanchard, 
Wonnell,  etc.,  will  continue  to  charm 
with  their  art.  And  we  have  some 
iine  material  from  the  past  masters, 
Madarsz  and  Taylor  to  give  as  we 
may  discover  room  from  month  to 
month. 


PENMANSHIP    FEATURES 

Mr.  C.  Spencer  Chambers  will  con- 
tinue until  February  his  lessons, 
which  are  attracting  more  than  usual 
attention  and  receiving  high  com- 
mendation. 

Mr.   Milton   H.   Ross,  penman   and 

commercial  teacher  in  the  L.  D.  S. 
Business  University,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  a  penman  of  exceptional  skill 
and  a  teacher  of  unusual  ability,  will 
begin  a  series  of  lessons  in  Septem- 
ber which  we  are  sure  you  will  like 
and  which  will  stimulate  pupils  to 
practice  and  help  them  to  achieve. 


THERE  MAY  BE  A  BETTER 

PLACE  FOR  YOU 

Thos.    E.    Cupper,    Bingen,    Ga. 

When  vacation  days  have  passed 
And  the  "Boss"  back  at  the  mast 

He  will  size  up  all  his  crew; 
If  he  finds  that  you  are  "Stickin" 
On  the  j'ob  on  time  and  never  "Kickin" 

There  may  be  a  better  place  for  you. 

He  who  works  in  Office,  Shop  or  Store 
And  helps  to  make  the  profits  more 
Is  the  one  who  grows  from  day  to 
day; 
He  is  never  found  a  "Whinin" 
But  keeps  the  old  place  just  a  "Shinin" 
.\nd    soon    steps    up    AT    BIGGER 
PAY. 


SHOW     CARDS 


DESIGNING 


BOOSTING 


ENGROSSING 


Milton    H. 

E.  L. 

J.   H. 

Thos.     E. 

C.    Spencer 

P.    W. 

STRICKLAND, 

ROSS, 

BROWN. 

ROBINSON, 

CUPPER. 

CHAMBERS, 

COSTELLO 

Hartford 

Salt    Lake    City 

Maine 

Edinburg 

Bingen,    Ga. 

Covington 

Scranton 
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1 

Practical  Writing  for  Practical 
People 

By  C.  SPENCER  CHAMBERS 
Director  Commercial  Education,  Covington,  Ky. 

Make  sure  your 

Penmanship  is  easily 

written,  easily  read 

and  sightly. 

1 

Plate  XV.  A.  Make  a  deep  curve  going  up  and  almost  straighten  the  down  stroke,  but  positively  no  angles 
must  be  made.  All  eyes  must  be  open.  To  close  them  means  to  give  your  work  a  "black  eye."  Count  1,  3,  3,  4,  5, 
making  100  a  minute. 

B.  These  hooked  over  eyes  must  be  almost  straight  inside  instead  of  round.  Count  1,  2,  3,  etc,,  making  90  to 
a  minute. 

C.  This  is  the  favorite  of  both  amateur  and  professional.  The  right  side  of  the  o  has  the  same  amount  of 
curvature  as  the  left.  The  top  of  the  letter  is  often  neglected  by  leaving  it  open,  or  closing  it  with  a  very  small 
loop.     Avoid  both.     Six  is  a  group  and  three  groups  in  a  line. 

D.  The  upstroke  in  the  letter  is  nearly  straight,  and  the  oval  of  the  letter  differs  from  the  o  in  that  it  closes  on 
the  side  and  not  in  the  top     Write  six  in  a  group,  and  do  not  lift  the  pen  until  they  are  completed. 

E  and  F  are  words  reviewing  you  on  some  of  the  letters  given.     Use  two  styles  of  r. 


Plate  XVI.    A.    This  direct  oval  has  the  letter  p  joined    without   raising   the   pen.     If   you   have   the   habit   of 
making  this  letter  with  a  straight  up  stroke,  this  is  the  remedy.     Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  up,  finish. 

B.  Short  point  even  loops. 

C.  Count  up,  down,  loop.    Retrace  the  down  stroke. 

D.  Observe  the  color  of  these  two-third  length  blocks    of   compact   straight   lines.     There   are    twenty   down 
strokes.     The  thirteen  connected  groups  should  be  made  in  less  than  two  minutes. 

E.  Now  join  the  loop  of  the  a  to  the  compact  exercise,  in  order  to  perfect  the  d. 

F.  The  di  and  ti  as  given  here  certainly  tests  your  ability,  but  stick  to  the  work.     If  your  lines  look  weak,  go 
hack  to  the  first  lesson,  and  practice  a  little. 


ti^     ^^^^fi^'n^d^^d'T/iu^if^?^ 


Plate  XVII.  A.  When  the  1  can  be  crossed  just  as  high  as  the  i  is  high  the  width  of  the  loop  will  take  care 
of  itself.  Lay  a  ruler  on  the  li  exercise  cutting  off  the  loops  and  see  if  it  looks  like  an  i  exercise.  The  angles  are 
on   the  i's,  not   the   I's.     Now   for  a   point   half   way  between  each  two  of  I's. 

B.  The  1  with  the  last  half  of  the  v  completes  the  b,  so  alternate  the  b's  and  v's.  Width  must  be  watched 
closely  and  bottom  angles  avoided. 

C.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  component  parts  here  of  the  letter  h.  The  bottom  of  the  h  and  the 
last  part  of  the  n  are  the  same  width. 

D.  The  last  part  of  the  k  is  higher  than  the  last  part  of  the  h.  In  breaking  the  back  of  the  last  down  stroke 
do  not  make  the  angle  touch  the  up  stroke.  When  the  first  line  is  completed  criticise  the  r's  and  see  if  the 
shoulder   is   high. 

E.  Top  of  the  1  and  bottom  of  the  q  Ijoth  have  been  given.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  make  the  back  of  the  f 
straight,  the  much  dreaded  angle  will  be  made  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  letter.  There  is  a  wave  in  the  back 
of  the  f,  but  don't  go  to  the  extreme  in  making  it.  If  you  like  to  "loop  the  loop"  many  hours  of  profitable  en- 
joyment can  be  spent  on  this  plate. 


T^ 


Plate  XVIII.  A.  These  are  muscle  testers  for  the  willing  arm  and  not  for  the  weak  kneed.  This  is  the  master 
key  to  the  plate.  Count  nine  on  the  indirect  oval,  swinging  to  the  direct  oval  on  the  tenth  count.  The  lower  oval 
rests  on  the  base  line,  causing  the  connecting  stroke  to  fall   below   the   base   line. 

B,  C  and  D  joinings  must  be  studied  and  mastered  as  the  combinations  will  be  used  in  the  coming  signatures. 

F  and  G  are  the  combinations  to  be  studied,  and  it  is  desired  that  you  join  a  name  to  these  letters,  viz.:  W.  Y. 
West,  \'.  Y.  Best,  etc.     Much  pleasure  and  skill  can  be  derived   by  joining   many   of   the   previous   capital   letters. 


^      .^Jr^u4/n^^^i/iu^?-       ^ 


Lessons  in 

Practical    Penmanship 

C.  E.  DONER,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Penman  Eastern  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools 


It  is  time  to  send  a  specimen 
of  your  work  to  the  Business 
Educator  for  a 

B.  E.  Certificate. 

Write  for  information. 


^lA-.^i^^^^i^C-C-C^C'C^cy^  k.^Z.-<y7-7'7<;i-^^-^7''Z^ 
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Lesson  79.  Here  is  a  splendid  drill  for  combining  form  and  movement.  Practice  the  movement  drills  with 
considerable  fluency,  now  and  then  writing  the  word.  This  way  of  practicing  helps  to  "carry  over"  freedom  of 
movement  into  real  writing.     Be  in  dead  earnest.     Put  snap  into  the  motion.     Count  rythmically. 


C---'€Z^^'C'C^--^^<A-.^''^  ..<yT^^£>-^^ 


Lesson  80.  This  is  another  good  lesson  combining  movement  drills,  letters,  words  and  a  sentence.  You  ought 
to  be  able  not  only  to  write  the  drills  with  freedom,  but  a'.so  to  write  letters,  words  and  sentences  with  easy  applied 
movement.     Lessons  of  this  kind  are  most  valuable. 


C/fL^il^--^>— -2:^..--^^-^,-^     /teXz^^ — c^>£Z^ 
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Lesson  81.     .\11  the  capitals  and  small  letters  are  given  in  this  lesson.     It  will  bear  rewriting  many  times.     Re- 
view it  frequently. 


^     .^Jr^ad/n^ii^^f/uag/^       % 
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Lesson  82.     If  any  of  these  letters  appeal   to  you.  as  to  style,  beginning  and  ending,  learn  to  write  them  well. 
They  are  good  standard  types.     Refer  also  to  the  alphabet  at  the  beginning  of  Part  One. 


.-'Z-^C^ 
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Lesson  83.  This  combination  lesson  of  writing  and  figures  is  a  splendid  one  to  practice  when  a  specimen  is  to 
be  graded  or  filed  for  future  reference.  Specimens  should  be  taken  frequently  for  comparison.  The  best  way  to 
see  improvement  in  writing  is  to  compare  specimens  written  at  diflferent  intervals.  Writing  that  shows  marked 
improvement  should  be  posted  for  inspection. 


Lesson  84.  Letter-writing  is  the  final  test  of  your  skill  acquired  from  the  practice  on  all  the  lessons  in  this 
Manual.  Make  a  careful  study  of  the  heading,  address,  salutation,  body,  complimentary  closing,  and  signature.  Be 
very  careful  to  capitalize  and  punctuate  correctly.  A  letter  well  balanced  and  well  written  commands  the  respect 
of  business  men.  cultured  and  refined  people. 


^^^6L. 
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PENMANSHIP  EDITION 

Our  Policy:  Better  Writing  Through 
Improved  Teaching  and  Methods. 
Form  with  Freedom  fron?  the  Start, 


STAT  I  .MKXT      O 
MANAGEMENT, 


FUNDAMENTAL     FACTORS     IN 
HANDWRITING 

The  elementary  ajfents  in  liaiul- 
writing  are  mental  and  physical.  The 
physical  is  two-fold;  animal  mechan- 
ics, which  relates  to  levers  compris- 
ing bones  and  muscles;  and  pure  me- 
chanics, which  comprise  the  tools  or 
implements  such  as  chalk  and  board 
or   pencil,   pen,   paper,   and   desk. 

The  mental  part  of  handwriting 
comprises  need,  desire,  and  intelli- 
gence. The  need  to  record  thought 
stimulates  the  desire  and  the  desire 
leads  to  the  nece'ssary  knowledge. 
This  knowledge  comprises  percep- 
tion or  letter  formation  or  construc- 
tion. 

The  mechanical  part  of  handwrit- 
ing comprises  the  skill  iiivolved  in 
production  or  manner  of  'execution. 
This  includes  kind  and  quality  of  ef- 
fort, whether  the  arm,  the  fingers, 
or  their  combined  action  be  employ- 
ed, and  the  degree  of  excellence  at- 
tained, whether  poor,  fair,  or  good. 

The  art  or  form  of  handwriting  in- 
volves but  60  or  70  characters  made 
up  of  turns,  angles,  loops,  ovals, 
straight  and  curved  lines,  and  only  a 
few    additional   details. 

The  act  of  writing  involves  co-or- 
dinated nerve,  muscle,  and  bone  ac- 
tivity, infinite  in  its  variations  be- 
cause no  two  organizations  are  the 
same  and  each  is  capable  of  various 
modes  of  operation.  Some  are  high 
and  others  low  tensioned.  Some  are 
much  more  powerful  than  others. 
Some  co-ordinate  with  minimum  fric- 
tion; others  with  difficulty. 

The  fewer  the  muscles  employed, 
the  simpler  the  co-ordination.  The 
greater  the  number  of  muscles  em- 
ployed the  more  complex  the  co-or- 
dinations and  the  finer  the  product. 

Thus  quality  writers,  such  as  en- 
grossers, employ  mainly  the  fingers; 
quantity  writers,  such  as  bill  clerks, 
use  mainly  the  arm.  Those  who  corn- 
bine  quality  with  quantity,  co-ordi- 
nate the  physical  extremes,  the  fin- 
gers and  the  arm.  Thus  the  kind  of 
work  to  be  done  determines  the  man- 
ner of  doing  it.  This  is  a  vocational 
phase  of  penmanship  not  always  con- 
sidered, nor  is  it  possible  to  consider 
it  when  teaching  pupils  of  immature 
age  or  persons  undecided  as  to  their 
life's   work. 


•■      THK      OWNERSHll', 
CIRCL'LATIOX,    ETC. 


of   August    24,    1912 


Of  Business  Educator  —  Teachers'  Profes- 
sional Edition,  published  monthly  at  Colum- 
bus,   Ohio,   for  April.    1917. 

Stale   of   Ohio 
C^ounty   of   Franklin 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared E.  W.  Bloser,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Business 
Educator,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if 
a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  tlie 
if    this    form,    to    wit : 


TELEGRAM 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  May  1),  liilT 
C.   P.   Zaner,   Columbus,   O. 

Salt  Lake  adopts  Zaner  Penman- 
ship exclusively.  Congratulations. 
Also   Gregg   Shorthand. 

Frances   Effinger-Raymond. 


1.  That  the  names  and  address  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers    are : 

\ame  of  Post-Office  Address 

Publisher,    Zaner   &    Bloser  Columbus,  O. 

Editor,    C.    P.    Zaner  Columbus,  O. 

Managing  Editor,   C.   P.   Zaner,   Columbus,  O. 
Business   Managers,   Zaner   &   Bloser, 

Columbus,  O. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  cor- 
poration, give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock.) 

r.   P.   Zaner,   Columbus,    O. 
E.    W.    Bloser,    Columbus,    O. 

.3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort 
gagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,   so  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of 
the  comjianv  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fidu- 
ciary relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  cor 
poration  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is 
given  :  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con- 
tain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  se- 
curity holders  who  did  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct 
or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 


J,  H.  SIDWELL 

Whose  ingenious  pen  portrait  of 
President  Wilson  adorns  our  title 
page,  has  gone  into  military  training 
and  turned  his  picture  business  over 
to  his  little  sister.  Miss  Martha  Sid- 
well.   Bowling   Green,   Missouri. 


of 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS 


Of  the  Professional  Edition  of 

this  Number  of  the  Business 

Educator 


5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies 
eacii  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distri- 
buted, through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to 
paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  pre- 
ceding  the  date  shown  above  is  (This  infor- 
mation is  required  from  daily  publications 
only.) 

E.    W.    BLOSER, 

Business    Manager, 

Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this 
first    day    of    April,    1917. 

EARL    A.    LUPFER, 
(Seal)  Notary    Public. 

(My   commission   expires  .Tan.    17,    1920.) 


Editorial. 

Mental  Meanderings,  Carl  C. 
Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Civil  Service  Preparation,  J.  F. 

Sherwood,  International  Busi- 
ness College,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Side     Lights    on    Bookkeeping, 

Arthur    G.    Skeeles,    Peabody 
H.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Accountancy,  Winfield  Wright, 
LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A.,  Philadelphia. 

Arithmetic,  O.  S.  Smith,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  High  School  of 
Commerce. 

Letter  Writing,  Louis  Victor 
Eytinge,   Florence,  Ariz. 

Commercial  Law,  J.  H.  Robin- 
son,  Edinburg,   Pa. 

Report  of  C.  C.  T.  A.  Conven- 
tion   at    Des    Moines. 

College  Graduates?  W.  C.  HefT- 
ney.  Ph.  D.,  Peirce  School. 
Philadelphia. 

Accountancy,  Adolf  Hafner, 
Milwaukee. 


An    Of?hand    Old-time    Graceful   Appeal   by  the   Editor 


^      .M^^u4/n^^£d(u^i^^       ^ 
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PROFESSIONAL  EDITION   MEANDERINGS 


A  Forum  for  the  Expression  of 
Convictions  and  Opinions  Re- 
lating to  Commercial  Education 


APPRECIATION 

It  is  meet  that  we  give  praise  to 
those  who  serve  unselfishly  and  well 
— to  those  who  give  with  little 
thought  of  compensation  other  than 
satisfaction.  Those  who,  month  after 
month  during  the  past  year,  have  con- 
tributed to  these  columns  and  de- 
serve our  thanks  and  yours  for  the 
service  they  have  rendered  in  giving 
so  freely  of  their  talents,  time,  ex- 
perience, and  ability. 

We  are  grateful  to  them  all:  Mar- 
shall, Cragin,  Morton,  Wright,  Smith, 
Eytinge,  Sherwood,  Jaeger,  Skeeles. 
Cupper,  Peters,  Robinson,  and  others. 
And  it  is  gratifying  that  most  of  them 
will  continue  with  us  the  coming 
year. 


Mr.  F.  E.  H.  Jaeger,  whose  especially 
interesting  and  valuable  contributions 
on  X'ocational  Guidance  which  have 
been  appearing  in  these  columns,  has 
been  appointed  Chainnan  of  the  Re- 
cruiting Committee  of  the  Emergency 
Defense  League  of  the  city  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  He  does  not  propose 
that  it  shall  be  said  that  Newark  has 
not  done  her  part  in  the  work  of 
defense.  A  large  number  of  his  high 
school  pupils  spent  a  portion  of  their 
Spring  vacation  addressing  envelopes 
for  the  Navy,  bespeaking  patriotism, 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm,  A  large  pho- 
tograph appearing  in  the  Newark 
Evening  News  shows  the  pupils  in- 
dustriously addressing  envelopes  in 
healthful,  etlicient  positions,  and 
doubtless  producing  good  penmanship 
as  well,  for  Mr.  Jaeger  is  an  excellent 
instructor  of  penmanship  as  well  as 
of  other  subjects. 

The     New    Jersey     State     University, 

Xew  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  will  of- 
fer courses  in  Commercial  Education 
during  the  summer  session,  June  25 
to  August  .J,  this  year,  for  the  inst 
time.  Dr,  Charles  H.  Elliott  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Commercial  Studies.  Meth- 
ods will  be  emphasized.  Courses  will 
be  given  in  Accounting,  Stenography, 
Typewriting,  Commercial  Law,  Busi- 
ness Economics,  Bookkeeping,  Com- 
mercial Arithmetic,  Business  English, 
Penmanship.  Spanish,  German,  and 
French. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Harvey,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  Brown's  Business  Col- 
lege, Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  is  now 
principal  of  one  of  Brown's  Business 
Colleges.    Springfield.    Illinois. 

S.  E.  Ruley,  formerly  with  the  Hunt- 
singer  Business  School,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  now  principal  of  the  Moun- 
tain State  Business  College,  of  Par- 
kersljurg,  W.  \'a.  We  wish  Mr. 
Ruley  much  success  in  his  new  posi- 
tion. 


CARL  C.  MARSHALL 

516  Reaper  Block,  Chicago 

Th?  War  and  the  Business  College 
Many  matters  of  big  importance 
are  involved  in  the  tremendous  social 
shake-up  occasioned 
by  our  entrance  into 
the  European  War. 
While  most  of  them 
are  of  vastly  greater 
import  than  the  effect 
of  the  war  on  the 
business  schools,  this 
CjUestion  is  naturally 
of  prime  interest  to 
the  men  who  conduct 
the  schools.  When  I  visit  them  dur- 
ing these  days  the  first  question  is 
invariably,  "How  do  you  think  the 
war  will  affect  us?"  Of  course  I  have 
no  more  right  to  dogmatize  on  this 
matter  than  the  next  man,  but  I  have 
a  few  alleged  thoughts  that  may  be 
worth    considering. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
\ious,  that  war  or  no  war,  the  big 
business  world  will  have  to  run  along 
much  as  it  has  been  doing,  notwith- 
standing that  hordes  of  young  clerks 
and  office  men  will  be  called  to  the 
colors,  either  through  the  impulse  of 
patriotism  or  the  sterner  demand  of 
the  draft. 

The  places  of  these  men  will  have 
to  be  filled.  Probably  the  first  effect 
will  be  the  filling  of  the  jobs  by  wo- 
men, and  as  in  Canada,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  a  big  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  girls  in  the  business 
sihools,  who  will  enroll  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  places  vacated  by  the 
young    soldiers. 

It  may  also  be  counted  on  that  a 
great  many  of  the  male  students  in 
the  business  schools  will  go  into  the 
army  either  through  choice  or  neces- 
sity. This  may,  at  first,  sharply  re- 
duce the  school  enrollment  but  I 
think  the  loss  will  be  quickly  made 
up  by  the  girls  who  will  come  in  for 
the  intensive  training  to  enable  them 
to  fill  the  vacancies,  aforesaid.  It  is 
also  likely  that  there  will  be  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  attendance  of  boys 
too  young  for  the  army,  but  who 
could  be  licked  into  shape  to  take  the 
;obs  of  their  older  brothers. 

If  anywhere  near  the  full  quota  of 
l,lMI0,Oob  men  are  called  out,  there 
will  be  an  urgent  demand  everywhere 
for  clerks,  stenographers,  bookkeep- 
ers, etc.,  and  the  wages  are  likely  to 
lie  attractive.  The  public  is  going  to 
be  called  on  to  pay  for  its  war.  If  we 
are  to  judge  b}'  conditions  in  France 
or  England,  there  will  be  no  fear  as 
to  there  being  plenty  of  work  for 
everybody,  and  the  business  schools 
will  have  enough  to  do  in  the  matter 
of  training  the  young  folks  for  the 
new  jobs.  In  other  words,  I  think 
the  business  school  man  need  have 
no  worries  about  his  immediate  finan- 
cial future.  But  when  the  war  ends, 
then  look  out!     Now  is  the  time  not 


to  plunge  but  to  gather  resources  for 
the  lean  years  that  are  sure  to  follow 
the  av.'ful  waste  of  this  fearsome  war. 
;f  the  business  school  men  will  heed 
ibis  warning,  they  will  at  least  miti- 
gate the  trouble  that  the  future  has 
m  store.  It  is  a  time  for  wise  foie- 
sight  and  present  thrift,  if  there  ever 
was  one.  "Save  much  and  spend  lit- 
tle" should  be  the  watch-word  for  all 
of  us. 


An  •  Sometimes   I    almost   wish 

Antidote  I  could  believe  in  Billy 
Sunday's  personal  devil. 
.And  this  makes  me  think  of  a  story 
with  a  smile  in  it.  A  schoolmaster 
was  impressing  upon  his  pupils  that 
a  due  reverence  for  our  Creator  re- 
quires that  all  appellations  of  the 
Dietv  should  begin  with  a  capita!  let- 
ter. 

"But  how  about  the  devil?"  in- 
quired the  class  trouble-maker. 
"Well."  said  the  dominie,  "in  your 
case  I  should  advise  using  a  capital 
also,  for  there's  no  telling  how  soon 
he'll  get  you." 

The  goings  on  in  our  old  world 
these  days  are  almost  enough  to 
make  one  think  that  Old  Clootie,  of 
the  horny  claw,  is  brewing  an  insur- 
rection on  earth,  like  unto  the  one  he 
started  in  Heaven,  as  described  in 
"Paradise  Lost."  Billy's  devil  theory, 
at  least  has  tlie  merit  of  simplicity, 
and  saves  a  lot  of  brain  fag  in  trying 
to  account  for  things  that  are  in 
themselves  unaccountable.  I  rather 
suspect  that  this  is  the  main  reason 
for  inventing  the  idea  of  a  boss  de- 
mon. When  the  wickedness  of  men 
liegan  to  pass  all  comprehension,  it 
became  necessary  for  someliody  to  be 
the  goat  and  Satan  was  elected  just 
as  was  that  other  goat  which  Moses 
provided  to  bear  off  the  sins  of  the 
Israelites. 

But  it  is  not  good  for  us  to  pon- 
der too  much  upon  the  wicked  and 
unlovely  things  of  the  world,  and  this 
has  led  me,  for  one,  steadily  to  refuse 
to  read  the  war  news  in  detail  or  go 
to  the  war  movies. 

The  more  ugly  and  evil  things 
there  are  in  the  world,  the  more  vital 
it  is  for  us.  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  things  of  beauty  and  good- 
ness. Morally  we  are  all  a  good  deal 
like  the  chamelion,  taking  on  the 
tints  of  our  soul  surroundings.  I 
suspect  that  had  our  Prussian  friends 
thought  more  about  Goethe  and  less 
aliout  Bismarck,  and  had  idealized 
Froebel  ratlier  than  \'an  Moltke,  we 
should  never  have  had  this  war.  And 
so  with  us  Americans.  It  will  be  a 
calamity  if  we  get  drunk  with  the  lust 
of  blood.  In  this  time  of  supreme 
trial,  we  should  all  try  to  keep  our 
souls  sweet,  whatever  we  do.  Like 
Mr.  Brittling,  we  must  make  this 
tiagedy  square  with  God.  Keeping  in 
our  minds  the  things  of  beauty  and 
loveliness  that  ar^  still  in  the  world 
will  help  us  to  do  this.  In  this  con- 
nection I  want  to  recommend  a  book 
of  wonderful  charm.  I  have  just  fin- 
ished my  third  reading  of  it.  It  is 
called  "A  Prisoner  in  Fairyland,"  by 
.Mgernon  Blackwood,  sometimes  call- 
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ed  "tlie  star  book."  I  cannot  under- 
take to  describe  it,  but  just  read  it, 
and  get  as  I  did.  such  a  message  of 
sweetness  and  light  as  will  make  you, 
for  a  time  at  least,  forget  the  devil 
and  all  his  works. 

Complete  Up  to  this  time  the  main 
the  Job  and  most  important  func- 
tion of  the  business  col- 
lege has  been  to  teach  young  people 
how  to  earn  money.  From  now  on, 
it  will  be  even  more  important  to 
teach    them   how   to   spend   it. 

Not  many  wage  or  salary  earners 
in  this  country  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  any  records  of  their  per- 
sonal earnings  or  expenditures,  or 
have  given  any  methodical  attention 
to  the  problem  of  how  to  spend 
money  wisely.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
about  that  element  of  thrift  that  con- 
sists in  saving;  but  very  little  em- 
phasis has  been  given  to  the  funda- 
mental truth  that  we  cannot  save  un- 
less we  first  learn  how  to  spend.  A 
salaried  man  is  in  the  business  of 
selling  service.  In  this  business,  his 
savings  are  his  profits.  If  he  saves 
nothing  he  gains  nothing.  But  no 
man  can  conduct  any  kind  of  a  busi- 
ness safely  without  keeping  a  system- 
atic record  of  his  afTairs.  I  have  not 
talked  with  one  successful  business 
man  who  began  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  who  did  not  begin  by  keeping 
a  record  of  his  expenditures,  thereby 
learning  how  to  save.  Rockefeller, 
Harriman,  Carnegie,  Wannamaker, 
Marshall  Field,  and  lim  Hill  all  did 
this. 

The  commercial  school  that  does 
not  give  its  students  urgent  instruc- 
tion in  this  fundamental  element  of 
business  success  is  only  doing  half 
its  work.  If  the  young  bookkeepers 
and  stenographers  go  out  into  the 
jobs,  merely  to  squander  what  they 
earn,  it  doesn't  matter  whether  they 
get  fifteen  dollars  a  w-eek  or  fifty. 
They  should  be  taught  in  season  and 
out,  til!  the  fact  gets  permanent  lodg- 
ment in  their  brains,  that  it  is  not 
what  they  earn  that  counts,  but  what 
they  save,  and  that  to  save  they  must 
learn    how   to   spend. 

The  Bike  I  am  moved  by  some  re- 
Redivious  cent  joyous  experience  to 
say  a  good  word  for  the 
bicycle.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago 
I  owned  my  first  wheel.  It  was  a 
"Columbia  92,"  and  cost  me  $1").".  in 
California  gold.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  "safeties,"  weighed  forty-three 
pounds  when  "stripped,"  that  is,  with- 
out Ijrake  or  mud-guards,  and  was 
considered  very  light,  almost  too 
light  for  safety.  Now  after  a  dozen 
bikeless  years  I  am  riding  another 
Columbia  that  weighs  exactly  one- 
half  as  much,  and  w'hich  cost  about 
one-fourth  of  what  I  paid  for  my 
"18112  model." 

Jn  those  days  of  expensive,  heavy 
wheels,  nearly  everybody,  men  and 
women  included,  had  the  "bike  fever." 
Prosperous  business  men  wheeled 
home  to  their  lunches.  Society  ladies 
made  calls  awheel.  The  doctor  also 
used  a  wheel  in  making  his  calls.  Sev- 
eral times  a  year  there  were  tremen- 


dous sporting  events  at  which  crack 
wheelmen  of  the  local  aristocracy 
met  to  decide  the  burning  question  of 
lecords  and  championships,  and  w'hen 
the  cj'clists  began  to  make  better 
time  than  the  trotting  horses,  it  was 
felt  that  the  age  of  miracles  had  ar- 
rived. 

But  alack  and  alas,  those  days  of 
real  sport  have  vanished  as  the  mists 
of  the  niornin,§. 

About  the  only  person  you  will  see 
on  a  Ijicycle  nowadays  is  an  A.  D.  T. 
boy  or  a  clerk  or  laborer  on  the  way 
to  his  job.  It  is  the  motor  car  of 
course  that  has  put  the  bicycle  out  of 
business, — that  and  its  poor  relation, 
the  spluttering  motorcycle.  The 
change  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  health 
and  morals,  as  well  as  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  people.  As  a  means  of 
wholesome,  exhilarating  and  econom- 
ical exercise,  there  is  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  a  bicycle,  unless  it  might 
be  a  rowboat:  indeed,  there  -is  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  between  rowing  and 
cycling.  The  main  difference  is  that, 
while  in  rowing,  the  legs  act  as  a 
brace  and  the  arms  do  the  work,  in 
cycling  the  arms  serve  as  braces 
while  the  legs  do  the  work.  The  big 
nmscles  of  the  back  are  brought  into 
play  in  each,  while  the  lungs  render 
a  splendid  service  in  bathing  the 
blood  with  fresh  air.  The  opportun- 
ity for  the  bike  is  wider,  since  the 
boat  calls  for  water:  also  the  cost  and 
upkeep  of  the  bike  is  less  than  for 
the  boat. 

I  suppose  I  am  woefully  out  of 
fashion  in  my  recent  reversion  to  the 
bicycle  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  but 
happily,  when  fashion  gets  in  the 
way  of  my  fun.  fashion  generally  gets 
the  worst  of  it.  I  can  skim  serenely 
along  the  fashionable  driveways  of 
the  South  Side  parks  quite  oblivious 
of  the  wondering  or  amused  glances 
of  the  swells  who  roll  by  lazily  in 
their  sumptuous  automobiles.  I 
know,  in  fact,  that  I  am  having  a 
sight  better  time  than  they  are,  and 
when  I  see  their  double  chins  .  and 
turgid  waist  lines,  I  know  they  would 
be  a  lot  better  off  if  they  were  out 
with  me,  spinnin.g  deliciously  along, 
under  muscle  power  instead  of  gaso- 
line, and  pouring  the  ozone  through 
their  systems  instead  of  lolling  sleep 
ily  among  the  soft  cushions"  Cer- 
tainly I  can  afiford  to  return  their 
supercilious    smiles. 

"But  you  must  watch  out  daddy." 
warn  my  children.  "You  are  taking  a 
long  chance  getting  out  in  the  drive- 
ways among  the  speeding  motors. 
Some  day  one  of  those  joy  riders  will 
muss  up  the  boulevard  with  you  if 
j'ou  don't  look  sharp."  Maybe  so: 
but  then  I  do  look  sharp,  and  there 
is  just  enough  danger  in  it  to  put  a 
little  extra  kick  into  the  fun.  But  the 
motor  drivers  are  almost  always  con- 
siderate, and  give  me  plenty  of  road- 
way; anyhow,  it  is  going  to  take  more 
than  the  fear  of  a  possible  smash-up 
to  scare  me  out  of  the  very  best  form 
of  recreation  that  I  have  yet  discov- 
ered. I  wish  all  of  you  would  get  the 
fine  old  bike  fever  again.     It's  great. 


ACCOUNTANCY 

I  Continued  from  page  21) 

and  directly  concern  those  directly 
engaged  in  the  actual  turning  out  of 
the  factory  output.  These  questions 
concern  the  production  engineer.  Is 
it  the  fault  of  the  routing  and  sched- 
uling department?  is  the  new  high- 
speed steel  suitable  and  adequate  for 
our  work,  or  shall  we  go  back  to  the 
tools  we  used  before?  Should  the 
men  be  shifted  around  so  that  each 
workman  will  be  fitted  finally  to  his 
job?  Are  the  operations  requiring 
the  exercising  of  some  mentality  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  some  brain  pow- 
er and  are  the  operations  requiring 
brute  strength  in  the  hands  of  mus- 
cular workmen?  Are  the  men  con- 
tented with  the  day  wage — plus  a 
premium  plan  of  remuneration?  Do 
they  prefer  straight  piece  rates? 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  when  I  venture  to  say  that  com- 
parative records  should  make  a  com- 
parison of  every  item  entering  into 
Manufacturing  Costs,  easy  and  clear. 
The  present  and  up-to-date  method 
of  manufacturing  interchangeable,  or 
standard  parts  makes  a  comparison 
of  practical  value.  The  easiest  com- 
parisons are  made  when  the  parts  are 
small  and  simple.  The  work  grows 
in  complexity  as  the  work  becomes 
more  complicated.  This  holds  good 
all  the  way  up  to  making  cost  com- 
parison between  completed  machines, 
say,  harvesting  machines.  Here  again 
the  plan  of  turning  out  standard  sizes 
and  types  makes  comparison  more 
easy  than  it  seems  at  first  glance. 

The  form,  A  Comparison  of  Labor 
Costs,  (see  description  below)  is  an 
excellent  example  of  comparative 
records.  It  provides  a  detailed  com- 
parative record  of  Labor  Costs.  Ac- 
cording to  this  form  only  two  jobs 
are  recorded  on  a  sheet.  The  sheet 
could  be  procured  in  a  wider  size 
should  it  be  found  desirable  to  enter 
up  say  ten  or  more  jobs  on  one  form. 
This  design  shows  us,  for  each  and 
every  operation  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  completed  thing,  the  numl:>er 
of  pieces,  hours,  amount,  average  la- 
bor cost  and  average  time  consumed. 
If  on  three  orders,  3000,  2000,  and 
4000  parts  are  made,  this  record  "will 
show  the  total  cost  of  each  order, 
also  the  cost  of  each  part  and  the  cost 
of  each  operation  required  in  the  mak- 
ing of  each  part.  Through  compari- 
son the  relative  cost,  whenever  the 
output  is  manufactured  in  different 
quantities,  can  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

That  stenography  and  typewriting 
form  an  inviting  stepping-stone  for 
young  ladies  who  would  seek  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained  from  a  contact 
with  the  business  world  is  fully  cor- 
robated  by  the  recent  introduction  of 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  into  \'assar 
College. 

Oscar  E.  Alexis,  of  Lincoln,  Ne])ra- 
ka,  has  carried  oft"  a  B.  E.  Profes- 
sional Certificate  in  ornamental  pen- 
manship. He  has  developed  consid- 
erable skill,  and  has  a  very  promisin.g 
future. 
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Boston  High  School  Commercial 
Teachers'  Examination 


March  12 
Educator. 


1917 


Mr.   C.   P.   Zaner, 

Editor  of   Business 
Columlius.   Ohio. 
Dear  Mr.  Zaner: 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  examination  given 
1)\-  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston 
to  candidates  for  High  School  positions  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  I'.ilT,  together  with  my  solutions  and 
answers  to  the  problems  set. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  interest  in  the  Boston 
paper  of  last  year  and  my  published  solutions  of 
the  problems,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps 
\-ou  can  make  use  of  this  year's  examination  in 
a  future  issue  of  the  Business  Educator.  If  you 
are  not  able  to  use  it,  it  is  entirely  all  right  and 
3'ou  can   return   the  manuscript  to  me. 

If  it  is  used,  please  have  the  printer  set  the 
article  up  in  as  nearly  the  arrangement  shown  on 
the  manuscript  as  possible,  giving  particular  at- 
tention to  tabulations,  indentations,  arrangement 
of  the  work.  etc.  It  would  look  very  much  better 
set  up  two  columns  to  the  page  instead  of  three. 
\  ery  sincerely  yours, 

C.  F.  Rittenhouse. 


BOSTON  EX.AMINATION.  FEBRU.\RY  26,  1917 


Major  Bookkeeping  and  Commercial  .\rithmetic. 
NOTE.     Candidate  may  use  pencil  or  pen. 
1.      (84    points.) 

The  Beacon  Chair  Company. 

Trial    Balance,    December    31,    1916. 

Capital  .Stock   $250,000.00 

Surplus     142,000.00 

Reserve    for    Depreciation    of    Plant    and    Ma- 
chinery     20,000.00 

Reserve  for  Bad  .-Vccounts  and   Notes 9,600.00 

Inventory,  Finished  Goods,  January  1,   1916.  .$  32,000.00 

Inventory,  Raw  Material,  January  1,  1916 45,000.00 

Purchases    132,700.00 

Sales 379,680.00 

Discount  on  Purchases    1,730.00 

Discount  on  Sales     2,500.00 

Freight    (in.  $2,000;  out,  $300) 2,300.00 

Goods   Returned    3,650.00 

Wages 135,500.00 

Power.   Heat  and   Light 17,000.00 

Repairs    for    Machinery 2,800.00 

Factory    Expense    9,500.00 

Insurance    Expense    2,200.00 

Plant   and   Machinery 125,000.00 

Loss  on  Bad  Accounts 7,500.00 

Salaries    37,000.00 

N'otes  and  Accounts  Receivable    192,500.00 

N'otes  and  Accounts  Payable    30.000.00 

Furniture    and    Fixtures 4,000.00 

Uash   75,500.00 

Taxes    960.00 

Advertising    5,400.00 

$833,010.00     $833,010.00 
Inventories,   December  31,   1916: 

Finished   goods    $  16,000.00 

Raw  material   10,700.00 

L'nexpired   insurance    700.00 

Prepare  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss  statement, 
and  draft  closing  entries  as  of  December  :il.  1916,  mak- 
ing provision  for  depreciation  of  plant  and  machinery, 
5  per  cent:  for  reserve  for  bad  debts  and  notes,  2  per 
cent;  and  for  depreciation  of  furniture  and  fixtures,  7 
per  cent.  The  various  expenses  should  be  grouped  un- 
der proper  main  captions. 

2.  (12  points.)  A  shipment  of  goods  billed  at  $50(1 
was  destroyed  by  a  railroad  wreck.  A  duplicate  ship- 
ment was  made  for  which  the  customer  in  due  time 
paid.  .$500  was  collected  from  the  railroad  company  for 
the  lost  invoice.  Make  journal  entries  for  all  the  trans- 
actions. 


3.  (12  points.)  A  manufacturing  business  having 
four  departments  is  owned  by  Black.  White,  Gray  and 
Green.  Black  is  to  receive  V's  of  the  profits  of  Depart- 
ment A;  White  is  to  receive  }4  of  the  profits  of  Depart- 
ment B;  Gray  is  to  receive  %  of  the  profits  of  Depart- 
ment C,  and  Green  is  to  receive  %  of  the  profits  of 
Department  D.  The  net  gain  of  Department  A  is  $4,- 
250:  Department  B.  $3,980;  Department  C.  $5,335:  De- 
partment D,  $3,475;  Black's  investment  is  $8,500;  White's 
$6,800;  Gray's  $9,300;  and  Green's,  $7,;i00.  The  expense 
account   shows   a   charge   of   $13,500.     They   decide   that 

5  per  cent  of  the  accounts  receivable  are  uncollectable. 
What  is  each  partner's  present  capital? 

4.  (.12  points.)  The  Thursday-  Machine  Compan}'  was 
incorporated  with  an  authorized  capital  stocks  of  $100.- 
000,  of  which  $80,000  was  subscribed  for  and  $60,000  paid 
in.  .\t  the  end  of  the  business  year  the  net  profits  are 
shown  to  be  $11,350,  and  the  directors  declare  a  dividend 
of  HI  per  cent  on  the  subscribed  stock,  in  proportion  to 
amounts  paid,  said  dividends  to  be  applied  as  part  pay- 
ment. 

Make  journal  entries  and  set  up  ledger  accounts. 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

1.  (8  points.)  A  capitalist  bought  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  6's,  having  10  years  to  run,  at  a  discount 
of  12  per  cent.  If  he  hold  them  until  maturity,  what 
will  be  his  rate  per  cent  of  interest  gain? 

2.  (7  points.)  A  real  estate  broker  sold  three  parcels 
of  city  realty  for  $91,275,  receiving  for  the  second  45  per 
cent  more  than  for  the  first,  and  for  the  third  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  !-•  the  first.  %  the  second,  and  V& 
the  combined  price  of  the  first  and  second.  \\'hat  did 
he  receive  for  the  third? 

3.  (5  points.)  A  merchant  having  $7,500  to  pay,  gets 
a  note  for  $5,000  at  three  months,  bearing  interest  at  5 
per  cent,   due   in  forty  days,   discounted  at   the  bank  at 

6  per  cent.  How  large  a  note  must  he  make  with  in- 
terest at  ninety  days,  that  the  two  notes  may  enable  him 
to  meet  his  payment? 

4.  (10  points.)  September  1.  1911.  Gee  and  Furber 
engaged  in  partnership  for  five  years.  Gee  investing 
$19, .500.  and  the  firm  assuming  debts  amounting  to 
$4,125;  Furber  investing  $14,400,  and  the  firm  assuming 
debts  to  the  amount  of  $2,525.  Kl  the  end  of  the  first 
year  Gee  withdrew  $3,000,  and  Furber  invested  $1,300. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year  Codj'  was  admitted  as 
an  equal  partner,  investing  $9,000.  One  year  later  each 
withdrew  $1,500;  and  six  months  before  the  partnership 
contract  expired,  each  invested  $3,750.  September  1, 
1916.  the  partnership  was  terminated,  at  which  time  it 
was  found  that  a  net  loss  of  $11,350  had  been  sustained. 
If  the  loss  was  shared  in  proportion  to  average  invest- 
ment, what  was  the  loss  of  each  partner? 

Total   points   for  both   subjects,   150. 

Problem    1. 

Beacon   Chair   Company 

EXHIBIT  B— SCHEDULE  I 

Statement  of   Cost  of   Goods   Manufactured 

January   1 — December  31,   1916 

Raw  Material  Used : 

Inventory,  January  1,   1916 $  45,000.00 

Purchases    132,700.00 

Freight   In    2.000.00     $179,700.00 

Deduct: 

Inventory,  Dec.  31,  1916 10,700.00     $169,000.00 

Wages    135,500.00 

Manufacturing  Expenses ; 

Power.  Heat,  and  Light $17,000.00 

Repairs  to  Machinery 2,800.00 

Depreciation  of  Plant  and  Ma- 
chinery     6.250.00 

Factory    Expense    9,500.00 

Insurance    Expense    $     2,200.00 

Unexpired     700.00  1,500.00 

Taxes    960.00         38,010.00 

Cost  of  Goods  Manufactured $342,510.00 
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EXHIBIT   B 
Profit   and    Loss    Statement 

Sales     $379,680.00 

Less: 

Returned   Sales    3.650.00 

Net   Sales    $376,030.00 

Deduct : 

Cost  of  Goods  Sold  : 

Finished    Goods    Inventory 

1/1/16    $  32,000.00 

Add: 

Cost  of  Goods  Manufact'd.   342,510.00     $374,510.00 

(See  Schedule  1) 
Less: 

Inventory   Dec.    31,   1916  16,000.00       358,510.00 

Gross  Profit  on  Sales $17,520.00 

Deduct : 

Selling  Expenses: 

Advertising %     5,400.00 

Freight  Out   300.00       $  5,700.00 

General  Administrative  Expenses : 

Salaries    $  37,000.00 

Depreciation      o  f      Furniture 

and   Fixtures    280.00         37,280.00         42,980.00 

Ket   Loss   from   Operations $25,460.00 

Add : 

Other    Charges: 

Discount   on    Sales $2,500.00 

Anticipated    Loss    on    Bad 

Debts    3,850.00  6,350.00 

Total  Loss $31,810.00 

Deduct:     Other  Credits 

Discounts  on  Purchases 1,730.00 

Net    Loss    $30,080.00 

EXHIBIT    A 
Balance    Sheet,    December   31,    1916 

Plant    and    Machinery $125,000.00 

Reserve  for  Depreciation 26,250.00     $  98,'7'5'o'.66 

Furniture    and    Fixtures $     4,000.00 

Less: 

Reserve    for    Depreciation 280.00  3,720.00 

Cash   ,••;•■ ■■■■■. ' 75,500.00 

Notes   and   Accounts    Receivable $192,500.00 

Reserve    for    Bad    Debts 5,950.00       186,550.00 

Inventories: 

Finished    Goods    $  16,000.00 

Raw    Materials    10,700.00 

Unexpired    Insurance    700.00         27,400.00 

Total  Assets $391,920.00 

,    .  Liabilities  and   Capital 

Notes  and  Accounts  Payable $  30,000.00 

Capital    Stock    250,000.00 

Surplus; 

Balance  January   1,   1916 $142,000.00 

Net   Loss,  Jan    1,  1916— Dec.  31,  1916.  ..      30,080.00       111,920  00 
(See  Exhibit  B) 

Total    Liabilities    and    Capital $391,920.00 

Comments: 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  year's  loss  on  bad 
accounts  of  .$7,500  as  shown  in  the  trial  balance  should 
be  charged  against  the  Reserve  for  Bad  .\ccounts  and 
Isotes,  instead  of  Ijeing  shown  in  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Statement  as  an  item  of  loss. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  such  losses  were  antici- 
pated in  former  periods,  a  charge  at  the  time  being  made 
to  some  expense  or  loss  account  and  a  credit  to  the 
Reserve  account.  To  include  the  actual  accounts  writ- 
ten of?  as  a  loss  in  this  year's  statement  would  be  to 
place  a  double  burden  upon  the  profits  of  this  year. 

Because  of  the  shortness  and  simplicity  of"  the  Bal- 
ance Sheet,  no  classification  of  assets  and  liabilities 
is  given. 

CLOSING   ENTRIES,    DECEMBER   31,    1916 

Purchases $  45,000.00 

To    Inventory    Raw    Materia] $  45,000.00 

lo    close    inventory    of    January    1,    1916 
into  Purchases. 

Purchases       $     2,000.00 

io   freight        ...    J     2,000.00 

10    close    freight    on    goods    bought    into 
Purchases. 

Inventory    Raw    Material $  10,700.00 

To  Purchases   5  10,700.00 

To  set  up  inventory  of  Dec.  31,  1916. 

Manufacturing    $169,000.00 

10    Purchases    $169,000.00 


To  close  cost  of  raw  material  used  during 
the  year  into  Manufacturing  account. 

Manufacturing    $135,500.00 

To  Wages   $135,500.00 

To  close  wages  for  the  year  into  Manu- 
facturing. 

Manufacturing    $  38,010.00 

To   Power,   Heat   and   Light $  17,000.00 

Repairs   for  Machinery 2,800.00 

Factory    Expense    9.500.00 

Insurance    Expense    1,500.00 

Reserve   for    Depreciation   of   Plant   and 
Machinery   6,250.00 

IT-    ■  1  "^f'^P    \ 560.00 

Finished  Goods   $342,510.00 

To   Manufacturing    $342,510.00 

To  close  cost  of  goods  manufactured  dur- 
ing the  year  into  a  Finished  Goods  ac- 
count. 

Finished  Goods    $  32,000.00 

To   Inventory   Finished   Goods $  32,000.00 

To  close  inventory  of  January  1,  1916, 
into  Finished  Goods. 

Inventory    Finished    Goods $  16,000.00 

To   Finished   Goods    $  16.000.00 

To  set  up  inventorv  of  Dec.   31,  1916. 

Sales   : $     3,650.00 

To  Goods  ^{eturned    $     3,650.00 

To  close  goods  returned  into  the  Sales 
account. 

Sales   $358,510.00 

To    Finished    Goods $358,510.00 

,To  close  cost  of  finished  goods  sold  into 
the   Sales  account. 

Sales   $  17,520.00 

To  Profit  and   Loss $   17,520.00 

To  close  gross  profit  on  sales  into  the 
Profit  and   Loss  account. 

Profit    and    Loss $42,980.00 

To    Advertising    $      5,400.00 

Freight     300.00 

Salaries    37,000.00 

Reserve    for    Depreciation    of    Furniture 

and    Fixtures    280.00 

To  close  the  accounts  showing  operating 
expenses  into   Profit  and   Loss. 

Discounts  on  Purchases $     1,730.00 

Profit   and    Loss    4,620.00 

To  Discounts  on  Sales $     2,500.00 

Reserve  for  Bad  Accounts  and  Notes..  3,850.00 

To  close  net  balance  of  interest  and  dis- 
count items  and  of  bad  debts  into  Profit 
and   Loss. 

Reserve  for  Bad  Accounts  and  Notes $     7,500.00 

To   Loss  on   Bad  Accounts $     7,500.00 

To  charge  this  year's  loss  against  the 
reserve  created   for  that  purpose. 

Surplus     $  30,080.00 

To  Profit  and   Loss $  30,080.00 

To  close  the  net  loss  for  the  period  into 
Sur|)lus. 

PROBLEM    2 
(a) 

Customer    $500.00 

Sales   $500.00 

To  show  sale  of  goods  on  account, 
(b) 

Sales     $500.00 

Customer   $500.00 

To  reverse  the  charge  made  in  above  entry 
upon  receipt  of  notice  of  goods  being 
destroyed  by  a  railroad  wreck. 

Railroad   Company    $500.00 

Sales $500.00 

To  charge  railroad  company  with  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  goods  destroyed,  crediting 
the  Sales  account. 

(d) 

Customer   $500.00 

Sales   $500.00 

To  charge  the  customer  with  the  dupli- 
cate shipment. 

(e) 

Cash    $500.00 

Customer   $500.00 

Payment  received  from  the  customer. 

Cash   $500.00 

Railroad  Company $500.00 

claim    against    the    railroad    company    col- 
lected. 
"The    above    shows    the    maximum    number    of    entries 
which   might   be   made;   the   number   and   nature   of   the 
entries,    however,    would    depend    upon    the    individual 
point   of  view.      Entries    (b)    and    (c)   might  be   consoli- 
dated, debiting  the  Railroad  Company  and  crediting  the 
Customer,  leaving  the  original  sale  in  the  Sales  account. 
The    amount    collected    from    the    Railroad    Company    is 
treated  as  a  sale   because  the   damages  were  settled  on 
the  basis  of  selling  price.     In  case  the  adjustment  were 
on  some  other  basis  it  would  be  advisable  to  credit  the 
amount  collected  to  a  special  account. 
(Continued   on   page   .32) 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

WINFIELD  WRIGHT,  LL.  B.,  C. P.  A. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Compilation  of  Costing  Data 

The  Boston  I.edger  form  of  ruling 
(see  description  below.)  maj'  be  used 
for  a  continuance  of  cost  record,  or  a 
continuous    cost    record. 

Boston  Ledger  Form  Adopted  for  a 
Continuous  Cost  Record 

This  form  is  divided  vertically  into 
three  major  sections,  which  in  turn 
are  each  subdivided 
into  four  minor  sec- 
t  i  o  n  s  or  columns, 
headed  as  follows: 
Elements,  Previous, 
Added,  Total.  At  the 
head  of  each  of  the 
three  major  sections 
is  a  space  for  the 
date  of  the  entries 
made  in  that  section. 
As  you  can  see  by  reading  carefully 
the  above  description  the  ordinary 
form  of  Boston  Ledger  is  made  use 
of,  five  horizontal  lines,  or  writing 
lines,  being  set  aside  for  each  job. 
put  through  the  factory.  The  first 
line  is  for  the  job  number.  Follow- 
ing this  are  the  four  elements  of 
cost,  Material,  Direct  Labor,  Indirect 
Labor  and  Expense  as  named.  Con- 
cerning the  columns  under  each  date, 
the  first  column  accommodates  fig- 
ures of  previous  costs,  brought  over 
from  the  preceding  sheet.  The  sec- 
ond contains  the  costs  adde,d  for  the 
day,  the  third  column  contains  the 
totals  up  to  and  including  the  date 
at  the  head  of  the  column. 

Do  not  use  the  column  for  previous 
I  costs  brought  forward  except  on  the 
I  first  day  for  which  the  sheet  is  em- 
I  ployed.  Daily  costs  can  be  added, 
in  the  cases  of  the  second  and  third 
groups,  to  figures  for  the  previous 
I    day. 

i  Quite  a  number  of  jobs  can  tje  re- 
corded on  one  sheet,  the  number  in 
fact,  depending  upon  the  vertical 
length  of  the  sheet  and  the  record 
can  be  carried  forward  from  sheet  to 
sheet,  very  readily  until  the  biggest 
job  is  put  through  the  works.  Addi- 
tion can  be  made  to  the  previous 
periodic  costs  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
or  even  quarterly.  This  form  is  often 
used  to  most  decided  advantage  for 
time  contracts  which  require  a 
lengthy  time  to  make  up  and  com- 
plete. 

When  the  jobs  are  small  and  nu- 
merous, much  labor  is  saved  the  Cost 
Department  by  entering  the  Cost 
data  of  jobs  after  they  have  been 
completed.  As  a  general  rule  results 
as  satisfactory  can  be  gotten  in  this 
way.  This  plan  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  confuse  the  clerks  in  their 
tabulation  and  compilation  of  Cost 
totals  for  proving  the  correctness  of 
the  cost  of  the  entire  output. 

After  the  Requisitions  and  Time 
Cards  have  played  their  parts  in  the 
compilating    of    Cost    totals    for    the 


period   thej*   can   be   classified   accord-  Bore,      Kej',      Seat,      Fitting.      Build, 

ing  to  job  numbers.     All  the  Requisi-  Forge,    Bull   Dozer,   Drop,   Trip,   and 

tions    and    Time    Cards    belonging   to  Forward.     In  the  second  column  are 

one  job  should  be  kept  in  one  place.  listed:        Bro't     For'd,     Tap     thread, 

say,  in  the  same  pigeon-hole.     All  the  Whittle,  Bore,  Mark,  Rip,  Dip,  Paint, 

new    cards    concerning    the    one    job  Stripe,     Assembling,      Direct     Labor 

from  day  to  day,  should  be  placed  in  Total,  Factory  Overhead  % — -.    In  the 

the  same  compartment  until  the  work  third  columns  are  listed:     Cast  Iron, 

in  question  has  been  completed.     The  Malleable     Iron,     Bar     Steel,     Sheet 

operations    are    listed    exactly    in    the  Steel.     Angle     Steel,     Spring     Steel, 

same  order  as  that  in  which  thej-  oc-  Lumber,  Paint,  etc..  etc.     Recapitula- 

cur  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article.  tion.   Total   Material   Cost,  Total  La- 

The    forms    we    have    described    up  bor   and    Factory    Overhead,    General 

to  this  point  are  not  the  only  forms  Overhead     % — ,     Total     Cost.     Total 

that    can    be    used    in     the    different  Cost  of  100  Pieces, 

phases  of  the  work.     Each  undertak-  c   „          ..•        r>     ...  id         j 

ing  uses  different  forms.     In  fact,  no  ComparaUve   Cost  Records 

two    concerns    use    exactly    the    same  The   real   advantage   of   getting   to- 

forms.      As    mentioned    before,    how-  gether  cost  statistics  comes  with  the 

ever,     the    principles    are    about    the  chance  for  making  comparisons.  The 

same  in  most  cases,  and  if  we  know  last  lot  of  finished  part,   No.  40,  cost 

about  what  the  form  should  set  forth  $l-47-      This    does    not,    however,    of 

we    will    experience   little    trouble    in  itself,   show   us   whether   the    cost   is 

drawing  it  up.  either  high  or  low.     But,   if  our  rec- 

The  "next    form.    Recapitulation    of  ords   show  the   two  lots,  previous  to 

Costs   for  a  single  job,   Csee   descrip-  th's.  cost  us  $1.50  and  $1.51,  the  com- 

tion  below)  is  generallv  used  for  the  panson   now   shows    us    that   $1.4T    is 

cost    of    finished    parts.      This    form  really  a   low   cost.     This   comparison 

goes    into    consideration    detail    and,  would  be  rated  more  highly,  and  ap- 

although  it  is  rather  difficult  to  fill  in  preciated    more    intensely    if    it    only 

it  contains  much  interesting  and  use-  pointed    out    to    us    why    the    cost    of 

ful  information.  t'^e  last  lot  was  $1.47  instead  of  $1.50 

or   $1.51.      Let    us    separate    the    cost 

Recapitulation  of  Costs  for  a  Single  elements.  Labor.  Materials,  etc.     The 

Job  comparison  of  the  different  elements 

The  heading  provides  spaces  for.-  °.f   '^e    $1.4T    lot    with    those    of   pre- 

Name  of  Piece  or  Part,  No.  of  Piece  ^'°^s  ^°^%  ^.'^  P"'"'  O"*  thf  the  gain 

or   Part,   and   Job    No.     The   body   is  9^  ^   cents   is   composed   of   two   sav- 

divided     vertically     into     two     equal  '"S^'   Y'?-   ^.  saving   of     wo   cents   on 

parts,    the    section    on   the    left   being  Material  and  a  saving  ot  one  cent  on 

designed     for     Labor     data    and     the  'aoor. 

other  for  Material  (top  half)   and  for  Now    if    we    anaylze    the    two    ele- 

a   recapitulation    of   all   the    cost   ele-  ments.  —  Material    and    Labor,  — into 

ments   (lower  half).     The  half  of  the  the    different    classes    and    kinds    of 

bodv  on  the  left  is  headed  as  follows:  Material  and  into  the  different  oper- 

Card     No..     Man,     Kind     of     Work,  ations  making  up  the  total  figure  of 

Hours.    Rate,    Total.      The    Material  labor,   the  analysis   will   show   us   the 

section     is     headed,— Materials,     etc.,  quantity    and    cost    of    each    kind    of 

At,    Total.    Pieces    Used,    on    lot    No.  Material    and    the    time    and    cost    of 

The    recapitulation    section    lists    the  each  Labor  operation.  With  all  these 

following    elements    of    Cost,    with    a  costs    before    us    it    will    be    the    sim- 

money    column    at    the    right    of    the  plest  kind  of  comparison   to  find  out 

space  set  aside,— Labor,  Factory  Bur-  just  where  the  net  gain  of  three  cents 

den,     % — Materials     Total,     General  happened.     It  is  most  likely  that  we 

Burden     % — .    Total    Cost,    Average  will   notice   a   gain   on   several   of  the 

Cost  per  part.     This  form  is,  or  can  operations   a    little    here    and    a    little 

be,  best  handled  as  a  card  and,  there-  there,  the  total  of  the  small  gains  ag- 

fore,   is   used   rarely   in   sheet   form.  gregating,    say,    23    cents.      We    will 

The  next  form.  Cost  Summary  for  probably   notice   several   small   losses 

use   of  a   Machine   Shop,   is   a   typical  aggregating,     let     us     say,     20     cents, 

form    for    a    machine    shop.      All    the  This    difference    between    the    aggre- 

various  and  numerous  operations  and  gate  petty  gains  and  the  petty  losses 

materials   are  listed  on   this   form  by  explains    our    net    gain    of    3     cents, 

name.     The  total  figure  only  for  each  ($1.50 — $1.47.) 

item   is   recorded.  We  are  liable  to  find  that  the  cost 

„        „                  r      TT         r      •.,     ,  •  of  operation  No.  8  has  actuallv  been 

Cost  Summary  for  Use  of  a  Machine  ^^^   ^^^   <.g„(g    ^^j   jhat   the   cost  of 

''""P  operation   No.   9  has  climbed  up  two 

This  form  is  headed  as  follows:  cents.     This   would   also   explain   our 

Name     saving  or  net  gain  of  three  cents  per 

Size     part  on   the  entire   lot. 

v\  eight    What   caused   these  variations?     Is 

The  body  of  the  form  is  divided  'he  saving  on  operation  No.  8,  un- 
verticaly  into  three  major  parts.  The  "sual  or  can  the  new  cost  of  this 
first  and  second  parts  reading  from  ?tage  of  manufacture  or  operation 
the  left,  are  headed,  —  Operation,  '"  Jhe  makmg  of  finished  part  No.  4 
Hours.  Cost.  The  third  column  is  be  kept  up  mdehnite ly .''  Will  we  ever 
headed.— Material,  Amount.  In  the  be  able  to  bring  back  the  cost  of  op- 
first  column  the  following  names  of  er^tion  No.  9.  to  the  old  figure? 
operations  occur:  Moulding,  Cores,  These  are  questions  of  production 
Grind.     Turn.     Drill,     Face.     Punch.  (Continued   on   page    18) 
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MATHEMATICS 

O.  S.  SMITH 

Southeastern  Hieh  School,  Detroit.  Mich. 

In  the  preceding  articles  I  have 
tried  to  show  the  character  of  the 
ancient  books  and 
problems,  also  to 
|)oint  out  that  there 
is  a  gradual  change 
for  the  better,  and 
further  mo  re  that 
while  there  is  a  great 
improvement  yet  we 
are  terribly  handicap- 
ped by  a  tendency  to 
cling  to  old  methods 
that  do  not  meet  modern  conditions. 
Some  of  these  things  were  criti- 
cised and  many  more  could  be  criti- 
cised but  a  lack  of  space  forbids  it. 
Therefore  the  most  glaring  were 
chosen  for  comment.  Beyond  a  doubt 
commercial  courses  and  text  books 
need  to  be  revolutionized.  Some  of 
this  was  started  a  year  or  two  ago 
in  bookkeeping  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  continue,  and  spread  to 
other   te.xt   books    and   courses. 

In  my  own  classes  in  advanced 
bookkeeping  I  have  found  that  only 
a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  students 
are  able  to  apply  what  arithmetic 
they  have  learned,  yet  most  of  them 
have  "completed"  arithmetic.  Records 
of  errors  which  I  have  kept  on  work 
done  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a 
tirrie  show  such  mistakes  as  these: 

Errors  in  addition  .of  columns  of 
from  four  numbers  to  ten  numbers; 
errors  in  subtraction;  errors  in  point- 
ing ofT  percentage  calculations;  errors 
in  pointing  oflf  where  quantities  were 
expressed  by  the  hundred  or  thousand 
and  the  price  was  in  dollars  and  cents, 
or  either;  errors  in  counting  time; 
and  errors  of  reason  as  to  what  result 
a  multiplication,  division,  etc.,  would 
produce.  The  first  two  kinds  of  er- 
rors mentioned  were,  of  course,  care- 
lessness, but  the  others  in  most  cases 
were  purely  errors  due  either  to  a 
misunderstanding  or  a  lack  of  under- 
standing  of   principles. 

The  teachers  of  arithmetic  are  not 
primarily  to  blame.  They  do  remark- 
ably well  for  the  time  at  their  dis- 
posal, but  in  most  high  schools  only 
one-half  year  or  one  year  at  the  most 
is  devoted  to  arithmetic.  This  is  not 
sufficient  time  to  cover  thoroughly  all 
the  subjects  given  in  a  modern  book 
or  that  ought  to  be  covered  in  a 
course  in  arithmetic. 

Very  few  boys  or  girls  going  out 
into  business  are  required  to  have  an 
excellent  knowledge  of  bookkeeping, 
and  as  a  result  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  them  fail  because  of  an  in- 
sufficient knowledge  of  bookkeeping, 
while  a  great  many  of  them  are  re- 
garded as  failures  because  they  can 
not  do  the  simpler  things.  Most  of 
these  young  people  "lose"  their  first 
or  second  positions  because  they  are 
not  accurate  in  arithmetic,  i.  e.,  they 
can  not  do  billing;  make  extensions 
or   invoices;    calculate    discounts;    cal- 


cuhite  maturity  of  bills,  etc.;  can  not 
spell  well  or  their  writing  is  poor. 
-\s  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  seldom 
allowed  to  do  real  bookkeeping  work 
until  they  have  been  in  the  office  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  They 
are  usually  put  at  filing,  copying,  or 
making  simple  reports,  etc.  This  is 
especially  true  of  those  entering  large 
offices. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  student  will 
occasionally  go  into  a  small  office 
where  he  will  be  bookkeeper,  stenog- 
rapher, bill  clerk,  timekeeper,  and 
office  boy  combined.  When  this  is 
true  the  bookkeeping  is  usually  of  the 
simplest  kind  and  does  not  require  a 
very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  report  of  the  Cleveland  Foun- 
dation Survey  of  Boys  and  Girls  in 
Commercial  Work  brings  out  very 
forcibly  the  fact  that  it  is  these  minor 
things  that  count  when  these  young 
people  go  out  to  take  a  position.  This 
report  should  be  read  very  carefully 
by  every  teacher  of  commercial  cours- 
es in  the  United  States.  Also  by  a 
.great  many  principals  and  other  offi- 
cials. It  is  not  the  function  of  a 
high  school  to  be  a  clerk  factory. 
There  are  ideals  that  are  far  higher 
than  merely  to  teach  a  boy  or  girl 
something  that  will  be  of  immediate 
use.  The  training  received  by  these 
young  people  is  for  life  and  not  for 
any  one  job. 

Business  men  are  apt  to  expect  too 
much  of  a  high  school  graduate.  I 
have  known  of  cases  where  a  recent 
graduate  was  expected  to  keep  books 
and  to  do  things  in  connection  with 
office  work  that  would  have  been  a 
task  for  an  experienced  accountant. 
Yet  these  same  business  men  would 
not  go  to  a  recent  graduate  of  a  law 
school  to  have  him  answer  their  legal 
questions,  or  to  a  recent  graduate  of 
a  medical  school  to  have  him  advise 
them  on  a  vital  question  of  health  or 
disease.     Why  is   this   so? 

The  schools  are  mostly  to  blame 
for  this  conditions  of  affairs.  They 
have  given  the  public  a  wrong  idea 
nf  the  product  turned  out.  People 
think  of  a  commercial  course  as  some- 
thing highly  specialized  and  as  turn- 
ing out  a  highly  specialized  product. 
This  is  true  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  16  year  old  boy  or 
girl  highly  specialized.  The  common 
thought  is,  that  the  commercial  cours- 
es are  built  around  bookkeeping  and 
shorthand,  that  everything  taught 
tends  to  increase  proficiency  in  these 
subjects  alone,  and  that  in  some  mys- 
terious manner  these  courses  put  old 
heads  on  young  shoulders. 

Our  commercial  courses,  coming  as 
they  did  from  the  early  business  col- 
lege and  retaining  most  of  the  ideas 
embodied  in  those  schools,  are  today 
entirely  out  of  balance.  Four  or  five 
semesters  of  bookkeeping  and  only 
one  or  two  of  arithmetic  is  the  old 
business  college  idea  of  "studying 
l)Ookkeeping  and  'brushing  up'  on 
arithmetic."  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
"tail   wagging  the   dog." 


Some  kind  of  a  course  should  be 
organized  that  would  give  the  boys 
and  girls  at  least  a  rudimentary  idea 
of  the  organization  of  our  great  bank- 
ing institutions  such  as  state  and  na- 
tional banks  and  trust  companies,  also, 
the  transportation  and  insurance  com- 
panies, as  well  as  a  more  practical 
course  in  commercial  geography. 

These  courses  should  be  given  in 
the  advanced  work  either  in  the  sen- 
ior or  junior  year.  Along  with  this 
the  short  course — the  two  year  course 
— should  be  discouraged,  and  not  en- 
couraged as  is  now  the  case  in  many 
schools.  A  well  balanced  commercial 
course  should  cover  a  period  of  four 
years,  and  if  this  were  done  the  pro- 
duct turned  out  would  be  far  superior 
to   that   of   the   present   day. 

Students  "graduating"  from  a  two 
year  course  are  frequently  not  more 
than  15  years  of  age  and  sometimes 
less  than  that.  These  youngsters 
often  times  have  to  be  told  to  change 
their  mode  of  dress  in  order  to  ap- 
pear older.  This  should  not  be  re- 
sorted to,  as  it  is  dishonest  to  both 
the  student  and  the  prospective  em- 
ployer. 

Parents  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
short  course  will  adequately  prepare 
the  boys  and  girls,  when  in  a  great 
many  cases  it  is  not  so.  Many  times 
the  parents  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  commercial  courses  are 
themselves  not  well  educated  and 
should  have  better  advice  to  rely 
upon. 

A  short  course  should  be  provided 
for  those  who  can  not  take  a  four 
year  course,  but  such  a  document  as  a 
"diploma"'  should  not  be  given.  When 
a  boy  says  he  graduated  from  high 
school  the  employer  rarely  sees  or 
asks  for  the  diploma.  To  him  a  grad- 
uate is  a  graduate,  whether  from  a 
two,  three,  or  four  year  course.  A 
failure  comes  back  upon  the  school 
like  a  boomerang.  The  result  is  that 
the  employer  does  not  stop  to  reason 
out  the  fact  that  there  are  different 
courses  which  produce  different  de- 
grees of  efficiency.  The  boy  was  a 
"graduate."  That  is  sufficient.  Why 
not  give  a  certificate  showing  the 
period  of  attendance  with  the  course 
pursued?  The  boy  could  not  say  he 
was  a  graduate  and  the  same  things 
would  not  be  expected  of  him  that 
would  be  expected  of  a  graduate. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Patton,  recently  with  the 
Laurium,  Michigan,  Commercial 
School,  and  Mr.  U.  L.  Goodman  have 
purchased  the  Southern  School  of 
Commerce,  St.  Petersburg.  Florida. 
The  number  of  good  specimens  which 
Mr.  Patton  sent  us  indicate  that  the 
school  is  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Toler,  recently  of  Hunting- 
ton, West  Virginia,  is  now  at  the  head 
of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
Massey's  Business  College,  Rich- 
mond, Mrginia.  Mr.  Toler  is  well 
qualified  for  the  work  by  personality, 
training  and  experience.  He  is  a  fine 
penman  and  an  exceptional  teacher  of 
that  subject. 
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Smiles-Seducting 

Sales  Letters 

LOUIS  VICTOR  EYTINGE 
Box  B,  Florence,  Ariz. 


(This  article  began  in  our  May  number. 
This  installment  continues  examples  of  effec- 
tive opening  paragraphs  for  sales-letters,  and 
concludes  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
practical     series    we    have    ever    published. — 


Edii 


"When  you  entertain  distinguished 
juests — 

"Don't  you  often  wish  for  some- 
thin  g  unusually 
tempting  to  serve 
them?  And  what  is 
better  than — "  etc. 
(Used  by  a  mineral 
\v  a  t  e  r  company, 
under  one  cent 
postage,  folder  let- 
ter, 85  new  dealers 
and  600  new  con- 
sumer customers.) 
"You've  heard  of 
the  'Master  Key'  that  opens  every 
door  of  a  giant  skyscraper.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  Master  Model  of  a 
typewriter?  (Used  by  Royal  Type- 
writer Company  with  much  success — 
creates  idea  of  multiforin  possibilities 
in  the   Royal.) 

"The  sweetest  words  in  the  English 
language  are — 

"Please  find  enclosed  check  for 
$ . 

"In  this  letter  you  will  please  find 
enclosed  samples  of  our  silk  poplin, 
27  inches  wide,"  etc."  (Used  by  L. 
D.  Shupe  &  Co..  of  Bufifalo,  to  move 
2S0  yards  which  had  been  stocked 
three  months  without  a  sale.     It  did.) 

"The  religious  reformer,  Martin 
Luther,  threw  his  inkpot  at  the  devil. 
He  missed  and  the  ink  pot  hit  the 
wall.  That  was  nearly  400  years  ago, 
but  today  *  *  shown  the  ink-splash 
on  the  wall. 

"They  did  not  know  in  those  days 
how  to  inake  washable  wall  coating, 
etc."  (One  of  the  successes  of  Fior- 
man,   Ford  &  Co.,  Minneapolis.) 

"I  want  to  inake  you  this  short, 
straight,   business   proposal — 

"I  will  agree  to  save  you  from  3  to 
1.3%  of  your  coal  bills.  Yes,  and 
make  good  before  you  pay  me  a  cent 
for  doing  it,  too."  (Used  by  Bufifalo 
engineering  appliance  agent  to  sell 
to  large  industrial  executives.) 

"After  baby's  food  and  baby's 
clothes,  the  most  iinportant  thing  you 
have  to  decide  is  the  little  cart  that 
baby  is  going  to  ride  in — is  going  to 
be  seen  in — is  going  to  be  admired  in. 
(Almost  talks  like  a  mother  does  to 
her  infant — cooing  and  soft,  prideful 
and   loving — used   by   go-cart   maker.) 

".$22,000  profits  within  three  months. 

"That's  a  solid  fact.  In  .-^pril  we 
purchased  a  tract  of  short  front  in 
the  rough.  It  has  been  laid  out  into 
GG  building  lots  each  having  a  front- 
age of  75  feet  on  a  wide  avenue." 
(Opening  of  one  of  series  of  letters 
written  by  W.  Seward  Hull  to  sell  in- 
vestment shares  in  a  realty  compan}'.) 

"Good,   strong,   solid,   honest   leath- 


"That's  the  beginning  of  every 
Blank  Shoe."  (Then  the  letter,  used 
by  a  shoe  manufacturer,  goes  on  to 
describe  how  his  shoe  is  finished.) 

"A  miner  in  the  Homestake  Mine 
in  South  Dakota — 

"The  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  pal- 
ace— 

"A  newsboy  in  Toronto — 

"The  head  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Cor- 
poration— 

"These  and  50,000  other  men  and 
women  all  over  the  world  and  in 
every  walk  of  life,  rich  and  poor,  have 
bought  the  new  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica."  (If  YOU  didn't,  you  at  least 
remember  the  effect  of  this  letter.) 

"Professor  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale 
Universit3',  in  an  article  published  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  says;"  etc. 
(A  book  letter.) 

".\ndrew  Carnegie,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  his  79th  birth- 
day, said:  "I  am  still  a  young  man," 
etc.      (Physical   Culture   Magazine.) 

"Bending  over  his  work  in  Cre- 
mona, more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  Stradivarius  said:  "Other  men 
will  make  other  violins,  but  no  man 
will  make  a  better  one."  (This,  for 
a  furniture  house,  with  the  two  im- 
mediatel}'  above,  are  tj-pically  good 
specimens  of  the  advantage  of  using 
known  names  in  the  opening,  with 
perhaps  a  quotation  which  must  be 
appropriate  to  the  product  or  pro- 
posal discussed  in  the  letter.) 

"If  I  should  step  into  your  office  to- 
day and  say:  'Come  on  over  to  the 
Milwaukee  State  Fair  with  me  —  I'll 
pay  your  fare  both  ways — you've  been 
working  pretty  hard  and  need  a  vaca- 
tion,"  you'd  be  likely  to  accept. 

"Well,  that's  just  the  proposition 
I'm  going  to  make,  for  if  you'll  come 
over  to  the  Fair  and  see  the  Little 
\\'onders  under  hard  service,  during 
their  mile  a  day  under  a  heavy  house, 
I'll  be  pleased  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
the  trip  from  the  price  of  whichever 
outfit  you  decide  to  buj-."  (One  of 
the  successful  letters  of  R.  E.  Choate, 
selling  house-moving  tools,  opens 
with  this  ver3'  interest-inciting  pro- 
posal.) 

"Put  this  inemo'  on  your  desk  tick- 
ler, right  now — 

"See  Jameson  about  vacation  pleas- 
ure trips."  (A  steamship  agent  sends 
this  one  out,  with  a  little  liook  of 
vacation  resorts  reached  by  his  line.) 

"Without  cost  on  steamship,  train, 
or  at  hotel — without  a  dime  or  a  sou 
paid  out  in  tips  anywhere — would  you 
like  to  enjoy  the  most  famous  scenes 
and  shrines  of  Europe,  in  company 
with  distinguished  guides  who  can 
describe  them  for  you  better  than 
anyone  else  has  ever  done."  (An 
opening  of  a  Funk  &  Wagnalls  letter 
selling  volumes  of  "Seeing  Europe 
With   Famous  Authors.") 

"These  two  remarkable  business 
books  should  be  in  your  hands  be- 
cause they  are  all  about  your  busi- 
ness. Yet  I  will  send  them  to  you 
absolutely  free  if  you  inerely  sign  and 
mail  the  enclosed  post-card.  (Pulled 
0%  returns  when  loosely  inserted  in 
a  British  periodical  by  E.  M.  Dunbar, 
of  Boston.) 

"Mr.  Edison  wishes  me  to  arrange 


with  you  to  have  one  of  our  demon- 
strators take  a  few  minutes  of  your 
time  (as  a  demonstrator,  not  a  sales- 
man) to  show  you  the  latest  Edison 
Dictating  Machine  at  work  in  your 
own  business."  (Hits  one  as  a  bit  of 
flattery  that  Mr.  Edison  takes  an  in- 
terest in  seeing  one's  correspondence 
work  speeded  up  and  improved.  Sent 
out  under  the  signature  of  the  Chief 
Engineer." 

"I  want  to  talk  to  the  man  who  is 
responsible  for  the  dividend  checks  at 
the  end  of  the  year."  (Used  by  Ed- 
gar Johnson  to  sell  advertising  ser- 
vice.) 

"A  ton  of  coal  contains  a  lot  more 
warmth  than  a  woman's  eye — like- 
wise, the  products  of  Franklin  Ser- 
vice contain  a  lot  more  fire,  snap  and 
crackle  and  a  great  deal  more  power 
in  warming  up  cold  prospects  than  is 
shown  in  the  work  of  the  average 
Service  Agency."  (Sent  out  to  sell 
printing  service  by  the  Franklin  Com- 
pany, Chicago.) 

".\  three  line  letter  did  it — 

" — brought  back  the  $48.25  owed 
him  for  ten  months  by  a  personal 
friend  of  R.  E.  Bennett,  a  Chicago 
business  man."  (One  of  the  many 
good  letters  sent  out  by  A.  W.  Shaw, 
of  System  fame,  selling  book  on  col- 
lections.) 

"What  will  you  pay  us  to  save  you 
10%  of  your  shipping  room  operating 
costs?"  (Asks  the  Ideal  Stencil  Ma- 
chine Company.) 

"The  possibility  for  further  econo- 
mies in  your  plant  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  you;  allow  us  to 
make  a  timely  suggestion:  Use  Spar- 
tan Belting.  (Graton  &  Knight,  of 
Worcester,   did   good  with   this.) 

"It  is  not  necessary  that  you  be  re- 
minded that  j'our  home,  like  our 
home,  is  the  dearest  place  in  the 
world.  Naturally  then,  you  are  inter- 
ested in  making  it  as  cozy  and  attrac- 
tive as  possible."  (A  success  for  W. 
L.  Yetter  &  Co.,  interior  decorators. 
Kansas   City.) 

"If  you  owned  a  little  store,  and 
year  by  year  your  business  grew^f 
your  first  trade  was  confined  to  the 
limits  of  your  town,  then  gradually 
included  the  entire  County,  increased 
until  it  extended  throughout  the  State, 
leaped  into  other  States,  crossed  the 
seas  and  developed  in  foreign  lands — 
wouldn't  even  your  enemies  be  forced 
to  admit  that  your  goods  must  give 
absolute  satisfaction?"  (Penn  Metal 
Company,  Boston.) 

"Just  the  minute  you  decide  that 
your  work  cannot  be  improved  upon 
— it  begins  to  deteriorate."  (Tulloss 
School  of  Expert  Typewriting.) 

"Do  your  letterheads  bring  you  re- 
sults? 

"Are  they  attractive,  snappy,  clean- 
cut,  impressive?  Would  you  use  your 
present  heading  for  a  one-insertion, 
five-thousand  dollar  advertisement? 
(Written  on  a  beautifully  engraved 
letterhead  of  Woodbury  &  Company, 
letterhead  specialists  of  Worcester, 
Mass.) 

"Doesn't  the  logic  of  what  follows 
appeal  to  you?"  (A  query  opener  of 
Lord  &  Nagle,  textile  publishers, 
which  makes  you   desire  to  find  out.) 
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"No  need  to  tell  you  anything  about 
the  value  of  Green  Oat  Hay,  espec- 
ially when  fed  along  with  Alfalfa — 

"The  only  question  is,  'Can  a  first- 
class  article  be  obtained?' 

"Ours  was  grown  on  dry  land  and 
is  therefore  short  and  fine."  (One 
letter  used  by  Farm  Products,  Ltd.,  a 
co-operative  farm  -  product  -  selling 
group  of  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  and 
Manager  Lloyd  says  it  sold  out  their 
stock.) 

"Soon  be  time  to  go  fishing! 
"And — you'll    want   plenty   of   good 
pipe  bait!"     (French  Tobacco  Co.) 

"Are  you  paying  too  much  for 
light? 

"Or  getting  too  little  light,  or  un- 
satisfactory light? 

"Enclosed  is  an  almost  life-sized 
picture  of  a  lighting  unit,  etc."  (A 
good  query  opening  used  by  the  Holo- 
phane  Works.  Light  bills  always  in- 
terest.) 

"Everything  is  mutual  in  this  busi- 
ness. We  make  good  saws — we  ex- 
pect good  dealers.  We  spend  money 
to  create  a  market — -we  expect  co- 
operation from  dealers.  Let  us  hear 
from  your  side  of  the  case.  If  selling 
Simonds  Hand  Saws  will  not  be  of 
more  profit  to  you  than  it  will  to  us, 
do  not  touch  them;  but  how  are  you 
going  to  know  unless  by  actual  ex- 
perience?"    (Simonds  Mfg.  Co.) 

"Your  reputation  as  a  builder  is 
made  out  of  the  same  quality  of  ma- 
terials you  put  into  your  buildings." 
(Good  blunt  appeal  of  the  YQU  type 
sent  out  by  Wm.  R.  Carlson,  whole- 
sale  lumber.) 

"In  the  window  of  a  prominent 
Milwaukee  jeweler's  store  is  a  card 
bearing  this  inscription: 

"  'Naturally  we  push  the  watch 
which  gives  us  the  least  trouble  in 
making  good  our  guarantee.  That's 
why  we  recommend  the  Illinois 
Watch.'  "  (A  good  form  of  the  testi- 
monial opening,  as  used  by  the  Illi- 
nois  Watch    Company.) 

"We  help  you  to  sell  the  *  *  * 
silks  through  your  local  dressmakers. 
"How  many  are  there  in  your  vicin- 
ity? Do  they  all  deal  at  your  store? 
They  will  if  you  sell  *  *  *  Silks." 
(York  Silk  Mfg.   Co.) 

"When  will  you  take  the  agency  for 
the     *     *     *     Silks? 

"We'd  like  to  get  you  started  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  you  will  get 
more  profit  out  of  your  silk  sales." 
(This  and  the  opening  above  be- 
longed to  the  two  most  resultful  let- 
ters in  a  17-letter  series  sent  out  by 
the   York  Silk  Mfg.   Co.) 

"Let's  get  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
boost  Spring  and  Summer  Business. 
Let's  make  this  a  big  year.  We  can 
do  it — together."  (An  inspirational 
opening  of  letter  to  dealers  from  L. 
Adler  &  Co.,  clothing  makers.) 

"If  you  saw  an  employee  throwing 
fifty  cent  pieces  out  of  the  window, 
you  would  be  'jarred,'  to  say  the  least. 
"But  you  will  say:  'It  cannot  hap- 
pen.' No,  not  in  just  this  way,  but 
are  you  quite  sure  that  (as  seconds 
and  minutes  represents  dollars  and 
cents)  you  are  not  losing  the  equiva- 
lent, because  some  particular  part  of 
your  office  work  is  not  handled  in  the 


most  efficient  way?"     (Shaw-Walker.) 
"When  you  want  a  letter,  an  order, 
an  invoice,   or  any   office   record,  you 
want  it  quick! 

"It  may  mean  a  thousand  dollars, 
some  day,  to  be  able  to  find  instantly 
Brown's  quotation.  Smith's  order  or 
the  copy  of  Jones'  letter,  for  on  this 
particular  record  may  hinge  an  im- 
portant decision."  (This  and  the  pre- 
vious opening  are  parts  of  two  letters 
producing  record  results  for  Shaw- 
Walker  Co.) 

"Will  you  let  me  revise  your  tire 
bills?  It  ain't  any  Payne-Aldrich  re- 
vision we  are  asking  you  to  consider, 
but  a  genuine  downward  revision." 
(When  used  by  Fisk  Rubber  Com- 
pany at  Kansas  City,  this  aided  to 
develop  20%   customers.) 

"As  a  woman  of  intelligence,  econ- 
omy and  judgment,  who  believes  in 
saving  money  and  getting  the  best 
that  money  can  buy,  we  make  a  spec- 
ial appeal  to  you  at  this  time.'  (Men- 
ter  &  Rosenblum,  credit  outfitters.) 

"A  salt  mackerel,  freshened  to  your 
taste,  broiled  to  a  rich  brown  and 
served  with  the  juice  dripping  from 
it,  with  melted  butter,  is  a  breakfast 
dish  that  will  almost  melt  in  your 
inouth."  (This  letter  from  the  \an 
Twiller  Market  makes  one's  mouth 
water.     How  about  you?) 

"How  heavily  do  the  mail-order 
houses  hit  into  your  trade?  Do  you 
wish  us  to  help  you  in  your  fight? 

"That's  why  we  are  sending  you  the 
copy  of  the  finest  saddlery  catalog 
ever  issued — that  of  the  House  of 
Heiser."  (Sent  to  harness  dealers  in 
the  ^  West,  where  mail-order  house 
buying  is  extensive,  it  secured  atten- 
tion at  once  by  talking  something 
that  interests  the  local  dealer.) 

"Here's  something  to  ask  the  men- 
folk of  the  family: 

"How  long  has  it  been  since  we 
have  had  sauerkraut  on  the  table? 
Bet  you've  almost  forgotten  how  it 
tastes.  Let  us  have  some  kraut  and 
sausage — or  make  a  meat  pie  plumped 
full  of  juicy  kraut.  Or  fix  it  up  in 
any  dozen  of  ways.  Don't  your  lips 
smack  for  that  old-fashioned  health- 
helper?"  (Empson  Packing  Company 
of  Colorado,  to  revive  interest  in 
canned  kraut.) 

"May  I  tender  a  proposal,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  which  might  result  in  cut- 
ting down  your  finishing  costs?" 
(Conservative,  pocket-book"  appeal  of 
the  Cincinnati  Varnish  Company.) 

"Deduct  10%  to  50%  from  the' price 
you  usually  pay  for  Mill  Work  and 
you  will  have  our  figures  for  the  same 
material  —  approximate."  (Selling 
openings  based  on  price  cuts,  sent  out 
liy  Chicago  Millwork  Supply  Co.) 

"If  we  were  to  pin  a  yellow-backed 
.'f20  bill  to  this  letter,  we  would  not  be 
making  you  a  more  valuable  present 
than  we  are  in  giving  you  the  at- 
tached certificate  for  a  set  of  heating 
plans.''  (This  opening  has  been  used 
by  quite  a  few_  firms  and  is  capable 
of   many   variations.) 

BETtER  FILE  THESE  PAGES 
—THEY  HAVE  REAL  VALUE. 
STUDY  THEM  AGAIN  AND 
AGAIN,  AND  SEE  HOW  IDEAS 
FLOW  FOR  YOUR  OWN  WORK 


VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

F.  E.  H.  JAEGER 

East  Side  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

VOCATIONAL      GUIDANCE      BY 
MENTAL    TEST 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  an- 
nual report  of  Vocational  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Public 
Schools,  Mr.  Cephas  I.  Shirley,  and 
he  has  kindly  permitted  its  appearing 
in  the   Business  Educator. 

Vocational  Guidance,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  measured  inentality,  has 
evolved  a  very  interesting  problem. 
In  fact,  there  is  not  a  question  con- 
fronting the  public  today  that  is  com- 
parable in  importance  with  that  of 
m.ental  tests.  For  years  the  public 
has  patiently  waited  for  scientists  and 
exponents  of  professional  life  to  pro- 
duce an  effective  solution  of  this 
problem.  When  serious  and  logical 
thought  is  given  the  finance  of  pub- 
lic education  and  a  keen  appreciation 
is  acquired  of  the  great  amount  of 
money  expended  for  the  education  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  this  or  any 
other  city,  largely  without  definite 
knowledge  as  to  how  much  of  the  in- 
vestment they  will  ever  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  capitalize,  some  idea  will  be 
gleaned  of  the  value  of  substantial 
knowledge  of  the  question  of  true 
Vocational  Guidance.  Careful  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  every 
theory  advanced  and  every  plan  pro- 
moted tending  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  scientific  method  of  mental 
diagnosis. 

Very  recently  my  attention  was 
called  to  an  electrical  apparatus  used 
as  a  mental  measuring  machine.  In 
the  Research  Laboratories  of  Dr.  M. 
P.  Von  David,  physicist  and  psychol- 
ogist, a  number  of  tests  were  carried 
on  under  my  personal  supervision. 
Altogether  eight  boys  and  girl?  were 
examined,  two  of  whom  were  blind. 
The  results  of  these  tests  agreed  so 
perfectly  with  the  known  character- 
istics of  the  subjects  examined,  that 
an  account  of  them  has  been  deemed 
worthy  a  place  in  this  report. 

The  System 

An  exhaustive  analysis  of  this  high- 
ly technical  subject,  involving  a  sys- 
tem of  measuring  and  recording  the 
electrical  currents  occurring  in  the 
body  under  various  thoughts,  refiex 
action  and  other  phenomena,  for 
wjhich  the  brain  seems  to  be  respon- 
sible,  would   require   many   pages. 

Briefly,  it  consists  of  three  essen- 
tial  factors: 

a.  The    child, 

b.  Compensating  apparatus, 

c.  Recording  apparatus. 

Method  of  Measurement 

To  carry  out  the  Vocational  Test, 
three  rooms  are  used,  laid  out  as  de- 
lineated on  the  accompanying  blue 
print, — one  of  the  subject,  who  is 
quite  alone,  another  for  the  operation 
of  the  compensating  device  or 
"WHEATSTONE  BRIDGE."  and 
the    third    for    the    galvanometer    re- 
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cording  apparatus,  and  graduated 
scale  from  which  the  readings  are 
taken  by  the  observer. 

The  Examination 

The  subject,  seated  before  a  table, 
completes  an  electrical  circuit  with 
the  compensating  and  recording  ap- 
paratus, by  placing  the  two  fingers 
of  one  hand  in  twin  cups  containing 
mercury  and  a  sodium  chloride  solu- 
tion. The  table  is  located  in  a  par- 
titioned portion  of  the  room  and  no 
fixtures  or  objects  to  attract  the  eye 
are  visible  to  the  subject  other  than 
the  screen  on  which  words  may  be 
flashed  with  the  aid  of  a  stereopticon 
machine.  In  the  examination  of  blind 
children,  cards  are  substituted  on 
which  words  are  printed  in  "EM- 
BOSSED  TYPE  FOR  THE 
BLIND."  In  this  position,  by  means 
of  the  compensating  device,  the  child 
is  placed  in  electrical  equilibrium  or 
balance    with    the   apparatus. 

In  order  to  observe  the  slightest 
deflection  of  the  galvonometer  needle 
an  oscillograph  attachment  is  used, 
the  mirrors  of  which  by  reflection 
cast  a  needle  of  light  upon  the  grad- 
uated scale,  at  first  the  words,  pro- 
jected upon  the  screen,  before  the 
subject,  cover  broadly  the  various 
vocations.  The  test  is  then  broken 
for  a  short  time,  and  during  the  in- 
terim, a  complete  physical  examina- 
tion is  made  and  the  history  of  the 
child  recorded  as  far  as  it  can  be  de- 
termined. 

To  establish  the  phj'siological  age, 
X-rays  of  the  hands  and  measure- 
ments of  the  head  are  taken.  At  the 
concluding  session,  the  words,  which 
give  pronounced  electrical  response, 
are  taken  up  individually;  each  is  di- 


vided into  roots  and  derivitives  and 
again  projected  upon  the  screen.  The 
words  "ART"  and  '"ARTIST,"  for 
instance,  are  divided  into  a  series  of 
words,  such  as:  sketching,  painting, 
decoratings,  designing,  caricaturing, 
cartooning,  life-drawing,  modeling, 
carving,  etc.  This  part  of  the  process 
is  known  as  the  "RUN  DOWN 
TEST." 

How   Vocational   Tendencies   are 

Fully  Determined 
Each  word  is  numbered:  when 
flashed  upon  the  screen  the  number 
is  given  by  the  operator  to  the  ob- 
server by  telephonic  communication. 
The  observer,  with  eyes  riveted  upon 
the  needle  of  light,  records  the  de- 
flection of  the  galvanometer,  upon 
the  scale,  carefully  noting  the  num- 
ber of  graduations   passed. 

When  the  test  is  completed,  the 
corresponding  words  are  incorporat- 
ed in  the  record,  part  of  which  ma}- 
appear   as    follows: 

Reading 

on  Scale 

0 

0 

'A 
2/2 
0 


It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
record  of  the  subject's  inherent  fun- 
damental impulse  of  the  sub-con- 
scious mind  is  purely  relative,  and 
has  no  value  until  compared  with  the 
"NORMS"  or  reading  of  the  average 
child  of  the  same  age. 


Number     Word 

11 

accountant 

21 

architect 

6 

author 

9 

athlete 

10 

artisan 

14 

attorney 

X 

actor 

Y 

apothecari" 

Z 

banker 

II 
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Norms 
The  chief  requisite  in  plotting  the 
vocational  curve  of  the  subject  is 
found  in  the  relation  between  various 
words  and  suggestions,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic re-action  in  different  per- 
sons. This  data  was  obtained  by 
making  a  series  of  tests  on  five  thous- 
and persons.  From  this  information 
curves  were  plotted,  and  characteris- 
tics developed,  which  gave  the  units 
of  standard  called   "NORMS." 

Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
readings  recorded  are  only  relative, 
their  truthfulness  cannot  be  estab- 
lished until  the  corresponding  curve 
of  the  Norms  is  super-imposed.  By 
this  method  the  percentage  of  sym- 
pathy for  certain  avenues  of  life's  ac-. 
tivities  as  compared  with  the  aver- 
age boy  or  girl  is  readily  obtainable. 
An  examination  of  a  greater  number 
of  children  would,  no  doubt,  change 
the   Norms  to   some  extent. 

The  curves  of  six  of  the  eight  chil- 
dren examined  have  been  plotted. 
Photographic  reproductions  of  two  of 
them  are  herewith  submitted,  to- 
gether with  head  measurements  and 
X-ray  photos  of  the  hands  of  the  sub- 
jects. 

By  referring  to  curve.  Case  No.  608. 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  subject  is  be- 
low the  normal  in  several  vocations, 
the  most  pronounced  being  stenog- 
raphy. From  this  curve,  we  conclude 
that  stenography  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects or  vocations  in  which  the  young 
lady  should  not  engage,  while  the 
high  peaks  shown  in  the  "RUN 
DOWN  TEST"  point  to  a  successful 
career  in  the  creating  and  designing 
of  woman's  wear. 

In  Case  No.  60.5,  more  peaks  are 
seen,  showing  interest  in  a  greater 
number  of  vocations  and  a  much 
higher  percentage  to  the  Norms. 

If  these  results  are  decisive  and 
conclusive,  and  if  by  this  means  boys 
and  girls  can  be  started  on  life's  path- 
way with  a  clear  and  concise  knowl- 
edge of  their  innate  tendencies  and 
capabilities,  with  assurance  that  the 
best  results  in  life  are  open  to  them, 
words  are  entirely  inadequate  and 
computations  incompetent  to  express 
the  great  value  to  mankind  of  this 
system  of  Vocational  Guidance. 


Hon.  C.  A.  LeMaster,  Orange.  New- 
Jersey,  proprietor  of  the  LeMaster 
Business  Institute,  last  year  was 
elected  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Leg- 
islature by  a  majority  of  more  than 
24,0flO.  He  has  been  assigned  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  and  has  ac- 
cepted an  advisory  membership  ap- 
pointment on  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. New  Jersey  seems  to  be  cul- 
tivating the  happy  habit  of  honoring 
its  school  men.  Before  President 
Wilson  was  sent  to  the  White  House 
Mr.  Gill,  of  the  Rider-Moore  &  Stew- 
art School,  of  Trenton,  served  as  a 
member  in  the  State  Legislature, 
Our  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
are   herebv  extended. 
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Planning  a  Civil 

Service  Course 

J.  F.  SHERWOOD,  B.  A.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Formerly    in   the    Department  of   Commerce, 


CIVIL    SERVICE    EXAMINA- 
TIONS 

In  the  exercise  Copying  from 
Rough  Draft  all  mis-spelled  words 
should  be  corrected; 
all  abbreviated  words 
should  be  written^  in 
full;  any  grammatical 
errors  should  be  cor- 
rected; but  the  diction 
must  not  be  changed. 
The  copy  furnished  to 
the  competitor  is  us- 
ually a  photolitho- 
graph  of  a  sheet 
wliich  has  been  tvpewritten  and  then 
interlined,  transferred  or  otherwise 
clianned.  Both  accuracy  and  speed 
are  considered  in  rating  this  subject- 
accuracy  having  a  rate  of  three  and 
speed  a  rate  of  two.  The  exercise 
should  be  double  spaced. 

Competitors  who  take  the  stenog- 
rapher examination  only  may  make 
thexopy  either  in  handwriting  or  with 
the  machine,  while  those  who  take  the 
stenographer  and  typewriter  exami- 
nation, or  the  typewriter  examination 
alone  will  be  required  to  make  the 
copy  on  the  machine.  If  the  com- 
petitor takes  the  stenographer  exam- 
ination alone,  then  speed  will  not  be 
considered  in  rating  the  exercise. 
Below  is  given  a  test  on  this  subject. 
It  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  to 
expect  should  you  take  this  examina- 
tion. 

Copying  and  Correcting  Manuscript 
In  the  February  issue  of  the  Busi- 
ness Educator  particulars  were  given 
concerning  the  examination  for  Book- 
keeper, Departmental  Service.  All  the 
subjects  in  that  examination  have  al- 
ready been  treated  with,  except  two- 
Copying  and  Correcting  Manuscript 
and  Practice  of  Bookkeeping.  The 
examination  in  Copying  and  Correct- 
ing Manuscript  will  consist  of  a  test 
in  making  a  smooth  corrected  copy  of 
a  Draft  of  Manuscript  which  includes 
erasures,  mis-spelled  words,  errors  in 
synta.x,  etc. 

The  spelling,  use  of  capitals,  punc- 
tuation, abbreviations,  and  all  omis- 
sions and  mistakes  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  rating  this  subject. 

You  will  be  required  to  transpose, 
insert,  or  omit  words  or  groups  of 
words  as  indicated  on  the  examination 
paper  fyou  will  note  that  this  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  Rough  Draft  ex- 
ercise. The  main  difference  is  that 
the  Rough  Draft  exercise  is  a  type- 
written exercise,  while  this  exercise  is 
pen  written.)  You  must  not  fail  to 
make  a  change  that  will  correct  a 
natural  error,  liut  do  not  make  any 
changes  that  are  not  necessary  in  or- 
der to  correct  some  error. 

You  must  not  omit,  insert,  or  sub- 
stitute a  single  word  unless  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  to  correct 
a  natural  error  in  the  copy  given  you. 


Do  not  paraphrase.  Should  you  do 
so,  a  deduction  of  from  5  to  100  will 
be  made  from  your  rating. 

Be  careful  not  to  repeat  a  word  or 
sentence.  If  you  discover  that  you 
have  made  a  mistake  in  your  work, 
don't  cross  it  out  but  erase  it  and  do 
so  neatly.  The  penalty  for  erasing  is 
less  than  for  crossing  out  the  incor- 
rect part  in  this  exercise.  A  blot  on 
your  paper  will  lower  your  rating, 
fay  close  attention  to  your  margins 
and  indentations.  I  do  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  reproduce  a  test  exercise  in 
this  subject,  as  it  merely  consists  of 
a  pen  written  exercise  that  has  been 
interlined  or  changed  with  the  pen. 
The  competitor  is  given  plenty  of 
time  to  make  a  corrected  copy  of  the 
exercise  with  the  pen,  and  if  a  reason- 
able amount  of  care  is  taken  in  the 
preparation  of  the  paper,  no  trouble 
will  be  experienced  and  the  applicant 
should  secure  a  high  rating  in  this 
subject. 

The  other  subject,  the  Practice  of 
Bookkeeping,  includes  two  exercises. 
The  first  e.xercise  is  an  e.xercise  in 
journalizing  and  is  given  a  weight  of 
two;  the  second  exercise  is  a  test  in 
making  a  balance  sheet  which  shall 
include  a  trial  balance,  the  inventory, 
and  a  statement  of  losses  and  gains, 
proprietor's  accounts  and  resource 
and  liabilities,  and  is  given  a  weight 
of  one. 

The  applicant  must  make  at  least 
70%  in  this  subject  or  his  papers  will 
not  be  rated  in  the  other  subjects. 
The  subject  is  given  a  relative  weight 
of  40  on  a  scale  of  lO'O.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  noted  that  it  is  very  desirable 
that  you  receive  a  high  rating  in  this 


subject.     Following  is  given  a  test  in 
journalizing  and  a  test  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  balance  sheet  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  ones  given  in  the  regu- 
lar U.  S.   Civil  Service  E.xaminations. 

PRACTICE     OF     BOOKKEEPING 
An  Exercise  in  Journalizing 

Instructions:  On  the  blanks  fur- 
nished, make  the  necessary  double- 
entry  journal  entries  for  the  transac- 
tions found  in  the  memoranda  below; 
keep  Bank  Account  separate  from 
Cash  Account;  make  no  day  book  en- 
tries. 

March  1,  190.5.  Thomas  Morris 
opened  new  books  with  the  following 
resources;  Cash  in  Citizens'  Bank, 
.$7,800;  cash  in  safe,  $2,678.50;  mer- 
chandise, $4,768;  real  estate,  $9,750; 
an  account  against  William  Rose, 
$3,360;  a  note  given  by  James  Wilson 
for  $1,287.50,  due  in  six  months  with- 
out interest,  accounted  at  its  present 
worth,    $1,250. 

His  liabilities  were  an  account  due 
John  West,  $2,976;  a  note  for  $900  due 
Arthur  Moore,  accrued  interest  to 
date,  $27.50;  an  acceptance  at  fifteen 
days  for  $840,  dated  February  15,  1905, 
drawn  upon  him  by  Abraham  Naylor 
in  favor  of  Joseph  Kemp. 

March  2.  Bought  of  Jones  Bros., 
merchandise,  $5,400.  Gave  in  payment 
a  note  at  six  months,  interest,  $90,  in- 
cluded in  face  of  note;  face  of  note. 
$3,090.      Balance   on   account. 

March  6.  Sold  to  Samuel  Aikens 
merchandise,  $2,600.  Received  in  pay- 
ment the  acceptance  mentioned  in  lia- 
bilities $840,  and  a  draft  on  Chase 
Chemical  Bank  for  balance  (not  de- 
posited). 


TRIAL  EXAMINATION  IN  COPYING  FROM  ROUGH  DRAFT. 

"Yoiider^is  one  vdiose  years^aala  his  passion^^by  inquir- 
ing nhat  are  his  sentiments  of  his  orm  state/let  us  close  the 


disquisitions  of  the  nightVthat  v;e  may  knov;  whether  youth 
alone  is  to  struggle  with  vexations,  and  whether  any  better 
hoDe  remains  for  the  latter  part  of  life."   Here  the  sage 
approached, £;«-.i-t^,.i2-«_^^!i^i.^£,s^ 

"Sir,  said  the  princess,  an  evening  walk  must  give  to  a 
man  of  learning  pleasures  v;hich  ignorance  can  hardly  conceive. 
You  know  the^^gausesXgnd  the.XuSlities)of  all  that  you  behold^^ 
the  periods  in  which  the  planets  perform  their  revol.j/the 


(flaws  by  which  w)t4.»h  the  river  flow^^^^^'-^Everything  must  auppiy 
you  with  contemplation  and  renew  the  consoJIfipusnesE  of  your^ 
dignity.   "lady,  answered  he,  let  the  gay^^expect  pleasure  in 
ther(<  excursions;  it  is  enough  that  age  can  obtain  ease.   To 
me  the  v;orld  has  lost  its  novelty;  I/^see  what  I  remember  to 
have  seen  in  -happier  days.    I  oast  my  eyes  upviards^and  think 
on  the  vississitudes  of  life."   The  princess  had  known  many 
who  enjoyed  pleasure  no  longer  than  they  could  confine  it  to 
themselves. 


^     t^^r^giii/n^U/(^^/iu^r'       ^ 


March  13.  Morris  sold  to  John 
Kelso  a  half  interest  in  the  business 
for  $13,000  in  cash.  (Account  the  dif- 
ference between  this  valuation  of  the 
business  and  the  valuation  as  shown 
by  the  opening  entry  as  good  will.) 

March  18.  Sent  Jones  Bros,  a  draft 
at  ten  days'  sight  drawn  by  us  upon 
William  Rose  in  favor  of  Jones  Bros. 
Face   of  draft,   .$600. 

March  25.  Bought  of  James  Wil- 
son, merchandise,  $2,400.  Gave  in 
payment  his  note  mentioned  in  re- 
sources. Face  of  note,  $1,287.50; 
present  worth.  $1.2.51. ST.  Balance  on 
account. 

March  27.  Sold  Jarvis  &  Co.,  mer- 
chandise. $3,600.  Received  in  payment 
a  sight  exchange  for  $800  on  New 
York  acceptance  at  Yt,  per  cent  prem- 
ium, and  their  note  at  twenty  days  for 
balance. 

March  29.  Paid  by  check  on  Citi- 
zens' Bank  the  note  due  Arthur  Moore 
mentioned  in  liabilities.  Face  of  note, 
$900;  accrued  interest  to  date,  $31.70. 

March  30.  Discounted  at  the  Citi- 
zens' Bank  our  note  at  six  months, 
and  received  credit  for  proceeds.  Face 
of  note  $800,  discount  $34. 
FROM  THE  DATA  GIVEN  BE- 
LOW MAKE  OUT  A  BALANXE 
SHEET  WHICH  SHALL  IN- 
CLUDE A  TRIAL  BALANCE,  THE 
INVENTORY,  AND  STATEMENT 
OF  LOSSES  AND  GAINS,  PRO- 
PRIETOR'S ACCOUNTS.  AND  RE- 
SOURCES  AND   LIABILITIES. 

On  March  1.  1905,  Charles  Martin 
had  on  hand  as  per  inventory  mer- 
chandise, $5,400;  real  estate,  $7,600; 
unused  office  stationer}^,  $30.75.  The 
halance  of  the  cash  account  as  shown 
by  the  ledger,  was  $3,640,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  bills  payable  account  was 
$2,365.  The  footings  of  the  other 
led.ger  accounts  were  as  follows: 

Debit  footings:  Charles  Martin 
("proprietor),  $970;  merchandise,  $12,- 
800:  real  estate,  $8,000;  Traders'  Bank, 
$4,780.25;  bills  receivable.  $4,620;  ex- 
pense, $90.25;  interest  and  discount, 
$148.60;  Joshua  Miller,  $2,897.50. 

Credit  footings:  Charles  Martin 
Cproprietor),  $6,797.85:  merchandise. 
$7,800;  real  estate,  $120;  Traders' 
Bank,  $3,600;  bills  receivable,  $3,640.- 
75;  interest  and  discount,  $197.80; 
Joshua  Miller,  $  (amount  to 

lie  supplied  by  the  competitor). 


C.  E.  Butcher,  of  Bufifalo,  will  have 
charge  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Olean,  N.  Y.,  High  School, 
next  year. 

G.  H.  Holmberg,  now  with  the  Tekoa, 
Wash.,  High  School,  is  to  teach  com- 
mercial branches  next  year  in  the 
Granite  County  High  School,  Philips- 
burg,  Mont. 

G.  G.  Hill,  for  some  time  a  teacher 
in  the  Williamsport  Dickinson  Semi- 
nary. Williamsport,  Pa.,  is  to  be  affil- 
iated with  the  teaching  force  of  Gol- 
dey  College,  Wilmington,  Del.,  next 
year. 

J.  W.  Rumrill,  of  Middletown.  Conn., 
will  go  to  Englewood,  N.  J.,  High 
School,  next  year,  as  head  of  the 
commercial   department. 


Side  Lights  on  Bookkeeping 

By  ARTHUR  G.  SKEELES 

Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania 

Students  and   Teachers   are   invited  to  write  to   Mr.  Skeeles  regarding  the  questions 
discussed  in  this  series,  or  any  other  bookkeeping  topics. 


Wholesale    Bookkeeping 

About  a  year  after  this  I  was  asked 
to  devise  a  set  of  books  for  a  Whole- 
sale     Notion      House, 
which     was     being 
started    by    Merchant 
and    Sellers.      Their 
retail     business     had 
prospered,     and     they 
w-ished   to   open   up   a 
Wholesale    Depart- 
ment,    as    well.      This 
business     was     to     be 
carried   on    under   the 
name  of  the  Merchant's  Supply  Com- 
pany. 

As  most  of  their  sales  would  be  on 
credit,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a 
system  of  bookkeeping  that  would 
take  care  of  such  accounts.  And  as 
the  orders  would  be  received  from 
traveling  salesmen,  mostly,  I  prepared 
an  Order  Form,  these  being  bound  in 
books,  in  which  three  copies  were 
made  at  once  by  means  of  carbons. 
One  copy  was  kept  by  the  salesman, 
one  was  given  to  the  customer,  and 
one  was  sent  to  the  Merchant's  Sup- 
ply Company's  office. 

When  the  order  was  received  at  the 
office,  it  was  entered  in  a  Carbon  Sales 
Book,  in  which  a  copy  was  made  at 
the  same  time  for  oPire  reference. 
From  this  copy  the  entries  were  made 
to  the  Personal  Accounts  of  the  cus- 
tomers, and  the  total  for  the  month 
was  posted  to  the  Credit  of  Merchan- 
dise Sales. 

The  keeping  of  accounts  during  the 
year  was  very  simple;  the  only  diffi- 
culty being  in  making  the  TRADING 
STATEMENT  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

"What  is  the  use  of  the  Trading 
Statement?"  asked  Mr.  Merchant. 
"Isn't  the  Profit  and  Loss  Statement 
sufficient?" 

"The  Trading  Statement  shows  how 
much  you  made  by  btiymij  and  selling 
goods,"   I   replied. 

"Well,  doesn't  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Statement  show  the  same  thing?" 
asked   Mr.  Sellers. 

"No,  it  doesn't,"  I  replied,  "because 
it  includes  iteras  which  have  nothing 
to  \c  with  the  profit  en  buying  and 
selling,  r.er.t,  for  instance,  may  be 
high  or  lo  V,  and  will  not  change  the 
Trading  Profit.  So  with  the  other 
items  of  expense.  So  also  with  In- 
terest or  Discount.  Thes-_-  Items  are 
entnely  separate  from  the  Trading 
.'-latment,  and  should  not  be  included 
in  it." 

"What  difference  does  it  make," 
asked  Mr.  Sellers,  "whether  we  have 
a  Trading  Statement  or  not?  Why 
not  make  simply  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Statement?  What  we  want  to  know 
is  the  profit  for  the  year." 

"It  makes  just  this  difference,"  I 
rcidied.     'If  you  k:;o\\   the  amount  of 


the  Trading  Profit,  you  are  better  able 
to  judge  -vhether  or  ri't  it  is  as  high 
as  it  should  ije.  Yo;!  are  also  better 
abU-  to  see  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  item  of  expense  that  is  too  high. 

"If  you  are  satisfied  to  know  only 
the  gross  profit  for  the  year,  then  you 
do  not  need  to  keep  any  books,  except 
you  owe,  on  Personal  Accounts.  (This 
is  Single  Entry  Bookkeeping.)  But 
you  would  not  find  it  safe  to  do  busi- 
ness with  such  books.  And  if  a  set  of 
Double  Entry  books  is  better  than  a 
set  of  Single  Entry  books,  then  a 
Trading  Statement  is  better  than  sim- 
ply a  Profit  and  Loss  Statement. 

"The  whole  trend  of  modern  book- 
keeping is  toward  a  greater  subdivi- 
sion of  accounts.  In  large  business 
offices  the  accounts  are  subdivided  to 
show  the  expenses  and  profits  of  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  business, 
in  manufacturing  establishmei.ts,  ac- 
counts are  kept  to  show  the  cost  of 
each   article  made." 


HEFFNEY 
(Continued   from  page   2i)) 

topic  of  this  paper  we  found  lay  in 
the  methods  of  giving  courses,  in  the 
excessive  specialization  of  courses, 
and  the  employment  of  a  teaching 
personnel  inadequate  in  preparation 
and  immature  in  teaching  experience, 
in  the  impartation  of  an  incorrect  ob- 
jective of  courses  given,  in  the  strati- 
fication of  our  educational  system  and 
in  the  sacrifice  of  quality  for  quantity 
in  the  aping  for  big  things.  They 
are  internal  and  the  responsibility  for 
them,  as  well  as  their  removal,  rests 
with  the  faculties  and  the  executive 
bodies  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  educational  foundations.  When 
courses  of  study  are  properly  bal- 
anced as  to  lecture  and  laboratory, 
specialization  of  courses  made  more 
conservative,  quality  takes  precedence 
of  quantity  in  teaching  personnel  and 
academic  standing,  education  directed 
to  training  ablest  employees  instead 
of  employers,  the  evils  of  stratifica- 
tion ameliorated,  then  the  college  and 
university  graduate  will  more  nearly 
occupy  the  position  in  practical  life 
that  he  ought  to. 


Mr.  Herman  E.  Hibbard,  head  of  the 
Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial 
School,  Boston,  died  May  1,  1917,  in 
his  home  at  Newton,  Mass.,  after  a 
short  illness,  at  the  age  of  69  years. 
Mr.  Hibbard  began  work  as  office 
bo3'  in  the  school  he  later  owned. 
He  conducted  a  high  grade  school, 
became  quite  wealthy,  and  was  the 
eighth  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Newton. 
Mr.  Hibbard  was  widely  l)ut  not 
familiarly  known,  as  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  attending  conventions  or 
associating  with  his  coworkers. 


f^J^u^'ii^^^£'dfi^^i^       ^ 


Does  the  College  and  University  Graduate  Occupy} 
the  Position  in  Practical  Life  That  He  Ought  to? 

By  W.  C.  HEFFNEY,  Ph.  D. 

of  the  Peirce  School  Staff,  or  Faculty,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Recenth-  two  professors  who  oc- 
cupy very  important  and  prominent 
positions  on  the  facul- 
ties of  two  of  our 
large  Eastern  Univer- 
sities declared  in  vig- 
orous language,  yet 
with  a  feeling  of 
rather  deep  regret, 
that  the  college  and 
u  n  i  V  ersity  graduate, 
considering  the  time 
and  expense  incurred 
in  his  education  training  and  prepara- 
tion for  life,  does  not  occupy  in  prac- 
tical life  the  position  that  he  ought 
to.  Both  of  the  institutions  have 
large  foundations,  faculties  of  the  ab- 
lest scientifically  trained  men,  and 
oflfer  a  large  and  varied  curriculum  of 
courses  of  studies  in  both  their  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  departments. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  magnificent 
equipment  these  men  declare  that 
after  spending  several  years  in  a  good 
preparatory,  or  secondary  school, 
four  years  in  undergraduate  study  fol- 
lowed by  one,  two  or  three  years  of 
graduate  work,  the  college  man  does 
not  measure  up  to  the  standard  that 
he  ought  to. 

During  the  recent  "Business  Exhi- 
bition," held  in  the  First  Regiment 
.A.rmory  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
we  submitted  the  question  to  a  num- 
ber of  successful  business  men  who 
called  at  the  Pierce  School  Booth. 
Every  one  of  them  confirmed  the 
conclusions  of  the  two  university  pro- 
fessors. At  the  same  time  we  also 
submitted  the  following  query:  as  to 
the  college  graduate  and  the  graduate 
of  a  commercial,  or  business  school, 
which  is  preferred  and  which  pro- 
duces the  better  results?  With  prac- 
tical unanimity  they  declared  that  the 
graduate  of  the  commercial,  or  busi- 
ness school  produces  the  best  results 
and  is  preferred  to  the  college  gradu- 
ate. Being  a  college  and  university 
graduate  these  declarations  compelled 
us  to  turn  on  the  light  of  investiga- 
tion to  discover  the  causes  of  the  de- 
ficiency which  prevent  us  from  occu- 
pying the  position  that  we  ought  to. 

The  time  honored  methods  of  class 
instruction  are  the  catechetical,  the 
lecture  and  a  combination  of  these 
two  known  as  the  lecture-quiz.  These 
methods  are  very  well  adapted  to  the 
languages  and  their  literatures,  philos- 
ophy and  theology,  and  are  almost 
universally  employed  in  teaching 
these  subjects.  For  many  years  the 
sciences  were  taught  by  the  same  time 
honored  methods.  Much  missionary 
labor  was  required  to  convince  boards 
of  administration  that  efficiently 
equipped  laboratories  in  which  the 
bodies  of  truth  belonging  to  the  re- 
spective sciences  could  be  worked 
over  and  verified  by  the  students  were 
an  essential  necessity.  Many  colleges 
are  still  deficient  in  laboratory  equip- 


ment for  the  scientific  study  of  labor- 
atory  sciences. 

Within  the  last  few  decades  practi- 
cally all  of  the  large  universities  and 
many  colleges  organized  departments 
for  the  study  of  commercial  subjects 
in  order  to  offer  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  collegiate  education  by  the 
eighty  per  cent,  who  must  carve  out 
its  career  in  the  business  world.  Again 
the  subjects  were  warped  to  fit  a 
method  of  instruction.  Subjects  like 
accounting,  merchandising,  business 
and  sales  administration  and  banking 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  studied  in  a 
business  laboratory,  or  organized 
business  community  in  which  the  stu- 
dent is  a  real  active  business  unit. 
Two  or  three  hour  a  week  class  room 
courses  of  study  extending  over  a 
semester,  or  a  collegiate  year  of 
thirty-six  weeks  will  not  develop  pro- 
perly those  qualities  in  a  student  that 
are  essentially  necessary  to  his  busi- 
ness success.  The  bodies  of  truth 
which  they  contain  must  be  studied 
in  daily  laboratory  work  the  same  as 
chemistry,  physics,  hygiene,  etc.,  and 
only  those  who  spent  at  least  two 
years  in  scientificalljr  constructed  and 
equipped  business  laboratories  can 
look  forward  with  reasonable  hope  of 
occupying  the  position  in  practical  life 
which  the  college  graduate  ought  to 
occupy. 

Every  college  and  university  takes 
pride  in  offering  a  large  number  of 
highly  specialized  courses  of  study 
for  the  undergraduate.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  catalogues  of  col- 
leges and  universities  furnishes  con- 
clusive proof.  The  divisions  are  so 
multiplex  and  overlapping  that  even 
a  specialist  is  unable  to  draw  the  de- 
marcational  lines.  There  are  too 
many  disjecta  membra.  What  the 
undergraduate  student  needs  is  a 
thorough  comprehensive  yet  scientific 
curriculum  of  studies.  Highly  spec- 
ialized courses  must  be  left  for  gradu- 
ate study.  The  educational  pendulum 
has  swung  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
specializational  courses  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  college  graduate's  edu- 
cation is  such  a  piecin.g  together  of 
special  courses  that  his  educational 
edifice  is  an  extremely  uncouth  and 
odd  looking  structure.  On  his  gradu- 
ation day  he  enters  the  great  univer- 
sity of  humanity  with  a  distorted  per- 
spective and  insecure  foundation 
which  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
occupy  the  position  that  he  ought  to. 

Highly  specialized  courses,  on  the 
one  hand,  afford  students  excellent 
opportunities  to  outline  rosters  of  se- 
mester studies  of  those  courses  re- 
puted as  being  easy  in  order  to  obtain 
their  credits  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  effort.  The  folly  of  this  pol- 
icy is  realized  by  those  who  practice 
it  when  they  tackle  the  extremely 
complex  and  technical  problems  of 
modern   life.     They  enter  the  contest 


heavily  handicapped  as  to  efficiency 
and  unable  to  meet  satisfactorily  the 
demands  made  upon  them.  Discour- 
agement and  despondency  inevitably 
follow.  On  the  other  hand  listing 
these  minutely  subdivided  courses 
obligates  an  institution  to  give  them 
irrespective  of  the  number  who  regis- 
ter for  any  particular  course.  This 
obligation  leads  to  another,  the  em- 
ployment of  sufficient  teachers  to  give 
them,  and  this  to  a  third,  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
salaries  of  the  increased  and  enlarged 
teaching  force.  Here  is  the  field  for 
the  Assistant  and  the  Instructor  of 
which  every  college  and  university 
has  its  little  army.  They  are  usually 
young  men  who  have  had  a  year  or 
two  of  graduate  study  and  seek  the 
appointments  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining teaching  practice.  The  sal- 
aries are  not  munificent  and  usually 
of  secondary  consideration.  Their 
engagement  saves  an  educational  in- 
stitution quite  a  sum  of  money  and 
at  the  same  time  enable  it  to  offer  a 
much  wider  range  of  elective  studies. 
The  classes  assigned  them  are  usually 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore,  these 
being  regarded  as  of  lesser  import- 
ance than  the  Junior  and  Senior. 

How  does  the  student  view  this  ar- 
rangement of  teachers  and  electives? 
A  writer  recently  gave  utterance  to 
the  following  statement;  "At  least 
four-fifths,  if  not  more,  of  the  human 
race  is  mentally  lazy."  On  the  basis 
of  this  declaration  four-fifths  of  the 
student  body  of  our  educational  in- 
stitutions must  approve  the  plan  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  opportunity  it 
affords  them  for  obtaining  a  collegiate 
education  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  mental  effort.  A  study  of  students' 
semester  rosters  affords  ample  proof 
that  the  system  meets  with  their  ap- 
proval so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  elec- 
tives. On  the  other  hand,  however, 
when  they  find  that  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  payments  are  the  same  as 
Junior  and  Senior  and  that  when  the 
work  begins  they  are  assignedto  the 
Assistants  and  the  Instructors  instead 
of  the  thoroughly  trained  specialists, 
a  powerful  grievance  arises  followed 
liy  schemes  of  fomenting  trouble. 
The  Assistants  and  the  Instructors 
are  called  "scrub  teachers"  good 
enough  for  practicing  on  the  lower 
classmen.  Clamors  arise  for  a  rebate 
because  of  the  inferior  grade  of  in- 
struction. Last  summer  in  our  work 
among  students  we  inquired  as  to  the 
causes  for  trouble  that  arose  in  the 
institutions  which  they  attended.  The 
almost  universal  answer  was,  "scrub 
teachers."  — ■  a  revolt  against  being 
taught  by  "scrubs."  The  inquiries 
showed  that  the  students  wanted  a 
wide  scope  and  range  of  elective 
courses  given  by  highly  trained  and 
experienced  specialists  to  which  the 
institutions  responded  by  offering  the 
wide  scope  and  range  of  elective 
courses  but  substituted  a  lesser  train- 
ed .group  of  teachers  to  give  the  ma- 
jority of  them  because  the  financial 
obligations  for  the  employment  of 
none  but  the  highest  trained  special- 
ists for  this  wide  scope  of  electives 
was   too   great.     On   the   part   of   the 
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institutions  it  is  an  attempt  to  recon- 
cile two  irreconcilables  with  the  in- 
evitable  result — a  weaker  product. 

The  old  stock  in  trade  argument  in 
favor  of  the  small  college,  that  a 
student  attending  a  small  college  en- 
joyed the  benefits  of  a  specialist 
throughout  his  entire  course,  while  if 
lie  went  to  a  large  university,  he 
would  not  come  under  the  instruction 
of  the  widely  advertised  and  world 
famous  specialists  until  the  last  year 
of  his  undergraduate  course  and  pos- 
sibly not  until  he  engaged  in  graduate 
study,  is  no  longer  in  force  because 
that  college  which  today  does  not 
have  at  least  a  few  assistants  and  in- 
structors is  very  lonesome  in  the  edu- 
cational world. 

Many  of  the  small  colleges  in  order 
to  appeal  to  the  public  as  having  a 
university  trained  faculty  and  as  satis- 
fying all  the  requirements  for  rating 
as  an  institution  of  higher  academic 
rank  have  adopted  the  practice  of 
their  larger  sister  institutions  of  hir- 
ing men  for  their  faculties  who  have 
had  a  year  or  two  of  graduate  study, 
in  the  universities  are  numbers  of 
young  men  who  are  waiting  for  op- 
portunities to  accept  such  appoint- 
ments. They  contract  their  services 
at  a  rate  of  salary  considerably  less 
than  the  specialist  can  who  has  al- 
ready obtained  his  doctor's  degree  and 
in  addition  has  had  several  years'  ex- 
perience in  academic  teaching.  The 
obtaining  of  a  few  years'  experience 
in  academic  teaching  before  the  re- 
ception of  their  doctor's  degree  is  of 
far  more  import  to  them  than  the  ac- 
tual salary  offered.  As  soon  as  the 
desired  experience  has  been  acquired 
they  depart  for  other  fields  of  labor 
while  the  college  engages  in  another 
experiment  to  sustain  the  claims  of 
its  catalogue  appeals.  To  the  small 
college  it  saves  money  and  affords  a 
basis  for  its  claim  of  a  university 
trained  faculty  and  an  institution  of 
higher  accredited  academic  rank.  The 
student,  however,  sees  in  it  nothing 
but  the  university  experiment  in  an- 
other dress  and  turns  away  from  it 
to  the  already  badly  overcrowded 
university.  He  feels  that  he  is  bound 
to  be  experimented  on  and  chooses 
what  appears  to  him  to  be  the  lesser 
of  two  evils. 

To  the  person  who  aspires  to  a 
teaching  career  the  obtaining  of  teach- 
ing experience  is  an  essential  neces- 
sity. To  satisfy  this  demand  different 
expedients  have  been  utilized.  Nor- 
mal Schools  have  organized  Model 
Schools  in  which  the  prospective 
teacher  teaches  under  the  supervision 
and  observation  of  a  trained  special- 
ist. When  the  writer  was  in  charge 
of  the  teachers'  courses  in  one  of  our 
colleges  he  effected  arrangements 
whereby  those  students  who  took  the 
courses  in  pedagogy  and  methods 
with  a  view  to  a  teaching  career 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  under  the  supervision  of  the  su- 
perintendent and  the  regularly  ap- 
pointed teachers.  A  large  private 
school  assigns  the  inexperienced 
teacher  to  the  head  specialist  of  one 
of  its  departments.  In  it  he  is  an 
Assistant  but  not  allowed  to  give  any 


lecture  or  class  room  recitation  work 
for  some  time.  After  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship for  a  period  of  time  he 
is  introduced  to  regular  class  instruc- 
tion for  anothfr  period  of  time  under 
the  direction  and  observation  of  the 
head  specialist  before  he  is  given  a 
department.  These  expedients  mature 
the  immature  mind,  develop  judgment 
and  discretion  and  reduce  the  student 
claim  of  experimentation  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

In  marked  contrast  with  these 
stands  the  college  and  university 
practice.  Assistants  and  Instructors 
with  incomplete  preparation  and 
minds  immature  in  thought  and  judg- 
ment are  placed  in  charge  of  special 
courses  and  assigned  to  groups  of 
students  of  the  lower  classes  to  in- 
struct them  often  w-ithout  having  had 
even  a  single  day's  experience  in  ac- 
tual teaching.  Xo  group  of  students 
is  in  greater  need  of  teachers  of  ex- 
ceptional preparation,  of  mature  mind 
and  thought  and  riper  judgment  than 
the  first  and  second  year  men  because 
during  these  years  the  foundation  of 
their  habits  and  methods  of  life  are 
laid  and  receive  their  initial  develop- 
ment. 

.\bout  two  months  ago  a  private 
commercial  school  called  for  a  man 
to  organize  a  new  department  in  its 
line  of  work.  The  specific  reauire- 
ments  were,  that  he  must  be  a  scholar 
in  that  particular  line,  must  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  teaching, 
be  a  man  of  fifty  years  or  more  and 
of  mature  mind  and  jud.gment.  To 
such  a  man  they  expressed  themselves 
as  willing  to  pay  as  high  as  $1800  to 
start.  The  director  of  another  school 
of  the  same  type  and  character  said 
we  cannot  use  the  inexperienced  col- 
lege or  university  graduate  in  any  of 
our  departments  except  as  assistants 
to  the  specialist  under  whom  they 
would  have  to  be  trained.  The  men 
in  charge  of  our  courses  must  be  men 
of  mature  iudgment  and  ripened  views 
of  life  This  line  of  policy  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  that  of  colleges 
and  universities  who  engaged  the 
young  inexperienced  college  and  uni- 
versity graduate  to  give  the  respec- 
tive courses  and  boastingly  advertise 
their  superior  facilities  for  obtaining 
an  education. 

With  the  organization  of  schools  of 
commerce  and  finance  by  the  large 
universities  and  a  number  of  first  class 
colle.ges  come  the  claim  that  such 
courses  as  they  prescribed  prepared 
students  for  high  salaried  executive 
positions.  That  four  years  of  univer- 
sity study  along  commercial  lines  is 
the  entrance  gate  to  the  headship  of 
large  establishments  over  the  heads 
of  those  who  have  lieen  stru.gglin.g 
upward  therein  for  a  dozen  years  or 
more  is  an  irresistable  temntation  to 
the  young  and  inexperiem-ed.  It  is  an 
employei^s  course  and  thev  want  an 
employer'.s  not  an  emnloyee's  course. 
.\  more  deceiving  claim  can  scarcely 
be  ima.gined.  In  the  worH  of  human 
experience  and  nractical  life  we  are 
all  employees.  K  certain  number  are 
emplovers  and  emplovees-  but  we  can 
not  rid  ourselves  of  the  fact  that  in 
one  form  or  another  we  are  employees 


and  always  will  be.  and  that  education 
which  will  train  us  to  be  the  most 
efficient  and  faithful  employee  is  the 
one  needed.  High  salaried  executive 
positions  are  attained  and  held  as  the 
result  of  faithful  and  successful  work 
in  minor  positions.  Irving  R.  .\llen 
in  his  treatise  on  Salesmanship  says, 
"Ninety-nine  executives  out  of  every 
hundred  are  graduates  from  the 
ranks."  Every  four  years  one  man 
out  of  the  .\merican  millions  has  the 
opportunity  of  Ijecomnig  President 
of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  re- 
public of  the  age.  In  most  corpora- 
tions the  opportunities  are  fewer  and 
farther  removed.  When  they  do 
come,  they  come  to  those  few  who 
have  to  their  credit  from  ten  to  thirty 
years  or  more  of  eminently  success- 
ful training  and  experience  in  the 
specific  line  in  which  the  call  lies  and 
not  to  the  graduates  of  the  schools  of 
commerce  and  finance  and  schools  of 
business  when  they  enter  the  school 
of  practical  life  on  their  graduation 
day. 

Our  educational  system  is  stratified. 
It  is  seriously  deficient  in  articulation. 
.\t  the  bottom  are  the  grade  schools. 
.■\bove  them  are  the  secondary  schools 
represented  by  the  high  schools,  acad- 
emies and  other  private  schools,  liter- 
ary, scientific  and  commercial.  Pri- 
vate and  state  normal  schools  con- 
stitute the  third  strata.  At  the  top 
are  the  colleges,  universities  and  pro- 
fessional schools.  Each  of  these 
groups  is  really  a  unit  of  itself,  and  a 
teacher  entering  one  must  abandon  all 
hope  of  rising  to  the  next  unless  he 
resigns,  devotes  some  years  to  gradu- 
ate study  and  then  begins  at  the  foot 
in  the  next.  It  is  the  rare  exception 
when  the  most  successful  teacher  in 
one  is  engaged  by  the  next  above  on 
the  basis  of  past  achievement.  Pre- 
eminent success  in  normal  school 
teaching  wmII  not  advance  one  to  col- 
lege, nor  college  to  university.  The 
young  man  who  receives  his  doctor's 
degree  this  year  knows  that  he  can- 
not rise  to  a  university  position  by 
beginning  with  a  high  school,  a  nor- 
mal school,  or  a  college.  Working 
upward  through  them  would  enable 
him  to  bring  to  the  university  a 
wealth  of  teaching  experience. _  a 
tjroadened  and  deepened  conception 
of  human  nature  and  the  prolilem  of 
its  educational  development  and  a 
well  matured  mind  and  judgment. 
But  not  so.  He  must  get_  into  uni- 
versity teaching  at  once  with  no  ex- 
perience in  teaching  nor  teacher  train- 
ing, or  forever  see  before  him  a  closed 
door.  The  youn.g  man  on  entering 
college  or  university  finds  in  much  of 
his  work  then  the  absence  of  the  rip- 
ened scholarship  and  matured  judg- 
ment which  he  expected  and  which  he  ' 
needs  to  guide  and  direct  him  during 
the  most  impressionable  years  of  his 
life,  and  that  later  when  he  seeks  for 
an  opportunity  in  practical  life  to 
carve  out  a  career  for  himself  that  the 
time  and  money  expended  do  not  af- 
ford him  the  expected  advantage. 

Reasons    for   the    negative    answers 
to    the    query    which    constitutes    the 

(Continued   on   page   2T) 
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COMMERCIAL  LAW 

J.  H.  ROBINSON 

Edinburg,  Pa. 

Real  estate  is  the  right  of  a  man 
to  lie  allowed  bj'  his  fellowmen  to 
possess,  use  and  dis- 
pose of  freehold  es- 
tates in  land,  corpor- 
eal hereditaments  and 
easements,  etc.,  in- 
corporeal h  e  r  e  d  i  ta- 
ments. 

Real  property  may 
be  absolute  or  quali- 
fied. It  is  absolute 
when  a  man  has  the 
exclusive  and  unqualified  right  to 
possess,  use,  and  dispose  of  such  ob- 
jects of  ownership  as  against  all  the 
world  e.xcept  the  state.  (Accompan- 
ied by  the  actual  or  constructive  pos- 
session thereof.) 

It  is  qualified  when  any  of  the  ele- 
ments of  absolute  are  lacking.  Real 
property  is  an  antecedent  legal  right 
in    rem. 

What  is  Land? 
Real  Estate  or  Realty  consists  of 
lands,  and  certain  interests  in  lands 
called  tenements  and  hereditaments. 
The  term  "land"  in  law  comprehends 
all  thin.gs  of  a  permanent,  fixed,  im- 
movable and  substantial  nature.  Tr 
includes  not  only  a  definite  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface,  but  also  what- 
ever is  over  it  or  under  it  as  trees, 
buildings  or  mines.  But  minerals 
even  when  severed  from  the  ground, 
are  usually  considered  to  be  realty, 
and  as  such  are  capable  of  being  held, 
conveyed,  and  transmitted  by  will  or 
inheritance.  \  tenament  is  an  inter- 
est in  land  or  arising  out  of  it  which 
may  be  held  according  to  the  feudal 
doctrine  of  tenure.  It  includes  not 
only  land  ftself  but  also  certain 
rights  issuing  out  of  it  as  rents, 
franchises,    etc. 

.A.  hereditament  is  any  species  of 
property  that  may  be  inherited.  It  is 
the  term  of  broadest  signification  and 
includes  not  only  the  above  but  also 
certain  kinds  of  personal  property 
which  are  called  heirlooms — such  as 
family  jewels,  plate,  portraits,  etc. — 
which  in  matter  of  descent,  are  gov- 
erned by  the  technical  rules  relating 
to  real  property. 

In  some  states  the  terms  "land" 
and  "real  estate"  are  said  to  include 
lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and 
all  rights  hereto  and  therein,  and  in 
others  these  terms  also  include  chat- 
tels real.  In  equity,  money  is  some- 
times treated  as  realty.  For  instance, 
money  directed  in  wills  and  other  in- 
struments to  be  employed  in  the  pur- 
chase  of   land. 

The  difference  between  real  and 
personal  property  is  seen  (1)  from  its 
nature:  the  former  being  fixed  while 
the  latter  is  movable  and  can  attend 
the  person  of  its  owner.  (2)  From 
its  mode  of  transfer;  the  former  is 
only  transferred  by  deed  under  seal 
while  the  latter  is  transferred  by  deed 
not  under  seal,  by  mere  word  of  mouth 
or  liy  delivery.     (:i)  From  the  method 


of  devolution.  The  former  descends 
to  the  heir,  while  the  latter  goes  to 
the  personal  representatives  of  a  de- 
ceased owner.  There  are  some  species 
of  property  which  may  be  regarded 
as  either  real  or  personal,  according 
to    circumstances. 

A  large  class  of  these  is  known  as 
fi-xtures.  Fixtures  are  those  things 
which  are  in  their  nature  personality, 
but  which,  being  annexed  to  land,  are 
thereafter  treated  as  realty.  As  a 
rule,  such  can  be  removed  when  this 
can  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
land  or  property  on  which  they  are 
situated,  and  where  they  have  been 
annexed  with  an  intention  of  subse- 
quently removing  them.  As  between 
the  owner  of  the  land  and  a  pur- 
chaser, and  a  mortgagor  and  mort- 
gagee the  rule  is  that  when  the  fi.x- 
tures  have  been  annexed  by  the  own- 
er, and  are  so  annexed  at  the  time 
of  the  alienation,  they  pass  with  the 
land  to  the  purchaser  or  mort.gagee, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

As  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
however,  the  rule  is  reversed  and  the 
tenant  may,  in  general,  remove  fix- 
tures which  he  has  annexed  if  he  can 
do  so  without  permanent  or  material 
injury  to  the  estate.  The  real  test  of 
removability  of  fixtures  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  as  evidenced  by 
the  mode  of  annexation,  by  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  fi.xtures  are  to  be 
used,  and  by  the  relation  of  the  par- 
ties. It  is  stated  that  machinery  se- 
cured in  place  by  removable  bolts  or 
screws  may  be  removed  by  a  tenant 
who  has  placed  them,  whereas  the 
same  articles,  if  fastened  into  the 
frame  work  of  a  building,  would  not 
be  removable.  Of  course,  the  parties 
interested  may  make  anv  specific 
agreement  upon  the  subject  they 
please. 

Hereditaments  are  classed  as  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal. 

Corporeal  Hereditaments  include 
anv  permanent,  substantial  objects 
built  upon  it.  Houses  and  other  erec- 
tions upon  land  are  considered  to  be 
realty  if  they  are  attached  by  any  one 
having  an  interest  in  the  estate.  If 
attached  by  permission  of  the  owner 
they  may  usually  be  removed,  e.xcept 
where  a  stioulation  is  made  to  the 
contrary.  Growing  crops  if  planted 
by  the  owner  are  considered  to  be 
realty,  unless  they  have  been  sold  by 
him  to  be  cut  and  removed.  They 
remain  realty  until  thev  have  been 
severed  from  the  soil.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  natural  products  of  the 
soil,  whether  the  land  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  owner  or  not.  Crops 
if  planted  by  a  tenant  whose  estate 
is  of  uncertain  duration,  and  liable 
to  cease  by  some  act  of  the  owner, 
are   personality. 

If  the  estate  is  determined  by  the 
tenant  by  his  act  they  are  usually 
considered  as  realty  and  he  cannot 
remove  them.  K  tree  is  wholly  the 
property  of  him  on  whose  land  the 
trunk  stands,  and  he  is  entitled  to  all 
its  fruits,  even  on  branches  over- 
hanging another's   land. 

Incorporeal  Hereditaments  are  not 
tangible  sensible  objects,  liut  are  in- 
terests  arising  out   of   or   annexed   to 


land.  The  principal  kinds  are  ease- 
ments, commons,  franchises  and 
rents. 

An.  easement  is  the  right  of  the 
owner  of  one  piece  of  land,  by  reason 
of  such  ownership,  to  use  the  land  of 
another  for  a  specific  purpose,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  general  pro- 
perty of  the  owner. 

The  land  to  which  this  right  is 
attached  is  called  the  dominant  estate 
and  the  land  over  which  it  is  exer- 
cised  the  servient  estate. 

An  easement  is  affirmative  where 
the  owner  of  the  dominant  estate 
makes  some  active  use  of  the  right 
enjoj-ed,  as  in  the  case  of  right  of 
way.  An  easement  is  negative  when 
the  owner  of  the  dominant  estate  re- 
stricts the  owner  of  the  servient  es- 
tate in  the  use  of  the  same  as  in  case 
of   lateral   support. 

Ways   are   either   public   or   private. 

The  right  of  lateral  support  is  a 
right  appurtenant  to  every  parcel  of 
land  not  to  have  the  owner  of  an 
adjoining  parcel  excavate  upon  his 
own  land  so  near  to  the  line  as  to 
cause  the  first  land  in  its  natural 
state  to  cave  in,  or  in  its  artificial 
condition  if  a  right  of  that  sort  is 
acquired  by  grant.  The  right  to  suli- 
jacent  support  is  like  the  right  to 
lateral   support. 

The  right  of  riparian  owners  to 
water  is  an  easement,  but  an  ease- 
ment in  light  and  air  cannot  be  ac- 
quired in  modern  law.  The  right  to 
fish  is  an  easement,  but  it  is  a  per- 
sonal privilege  instead  of  being  ap- 
purtenant to  another  estate. 

Commons  is  the  right  which  one 
man  has  to  take  something  from  the 
tenement  of  another.  The  principal 
kinds  are  common  of  pasture  or  the 
right  to  pasture  one's  cattle  on  an- 
other's land;  common  of  piscary,  or 
the  right  of  fishing  in  waters  belong- 
ing to  another;  estovers,  the  right  of 
taking  wood  for  fuel  or  for  agricul- 
tural purposes;  commons  of  turbary, 
the  right  to  dig  turf,  etc.  Commons 
are  appurtenant  when  they  belong  to 
it,  but  not  of  necessity.  Thej-  are 
vicinage,  when  they  arise  between  the 
inhabitants  of  two  adjacent  town- 
ships; and  in  gross,  when  they  are 
annexed  to  the  persons  of  an  individ- 
ual, and  are  not  attached  to  the  land. 

Rights  of  common  are  seldom  met 
with  in  the  United  States.  They  arose 
in  England  out  of  social  distinctions 
of  the  people  and  have  been  main- 
tained; l)ut  in  a  new  country  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life  left  little  cause  for 
their    establishment. 

Franchises  are  certain  inclusive 
privileges  granted  by  the  government 
to  individuals,  and  do  not  belong  to 
citizens  as  of  common  right.  In  the 
United  States  they  are  few  in  number 
and  are  usually  granted  to  corpora- 
tions for  semi-pulilic  purposes,  such 
as  maintaining  ferries,  roads,  etc. 
They  are  valuable  species  of  property 
and  cannot  be  taken  or  destroyed 
unless  compensation  be  allowed 
therefor.  The}-  are  subject  to  the 
right  of  eminent  domain.  The  man- 
ner of  their  use  is  regulated  by  sta- 
tute, and  they  may  be  lost  by  sur- 
render, misuse,  or  non-use. 
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REPORT     OF     THE     CENTRAL 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION 

Tlie  hfteeiuh  aiiiunil  session  of 
tlic  Central  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association  met  in  Des  Moines.  May 
4  and  5,  at  the  Hotel  Chamberlain, 
president  Lena  A.  \  ogt.  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  in  the  chair. 

Thursday  evening  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  convention,  a  general 
reception  to  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers was  given  by  the  Des  Moines 
commercial    teachers. 

The  Friday  morning  session  was 
opened  by  several  musical  numbers 
furnished  by  the  Des  Moines  High 
Schools,  followed  by  a  short  patriotic 
e.xercise,  including  the  singing  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  and  a  salute  to 
the  flag. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Des  Moines,  it  was  decided  to  send 
telegrams  to  President  Wilson  and 
Commissioner  Mcllhenny  pledging 
the  support  of  the  Association  in  the 
preparation  of  as  many  students  as 
possible  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by 
enlistment. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Hen- 
ning  of  Cedar  Rapids.  Mr.  Holm  of 
Chicago,  and  Miss  Henger  of  Des 
Moines,  was  appointed  to  consider 
some  method  of  making  the  member- 
ship of  the  Association   permanent. 

.\  discussion  of  shorthand  both  in 
theory  and  advanced  departments 
was  led  l)y.  Miss  Horner  of  Waterloo. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Rhode,  of  the  Knox  School 
of  Salesmanship,  presented  the  sub- 
ject "What  Can  the  Commercial 
.School  Learn  from  Business 
Houses?"  Miss  Margaret  Owen 
gave  an  interesting  typewriting  dem- 
onstration, after  which  an  adjourn- 
ment for  luncheon  at  the  hotel  was 
in    order. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with 
a  general  presentation  of  bookkeep- 
ing by  Mr.  C.  M.  Gumpp,  of  Des 
Mojies.  after  which  Mr.  J.  S.  Dickey, 
of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  gave  a  talk 
full  of  inspiration,  touching  upon 
various  qualities  of  an  ideal  teacher. 
The  correlation  of  English  with 
other  commercial  subjects  was  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  \\.  A.  Larimer,  of 
Indianola.   la. 

The  Des  Moines  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce very  graciously  entertained 
the  Association  for  dinner,  followed 
by  a  theater  part}'. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  be- 
gan with  some  stirring  music  fur- 
nished by  Highland  Park  College. 
Miss  Hakes,  of  Chicago,  gave  a  most 
interesting  and  helpful  talk  on  the 
teaching  of  typewriting.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy, of  New  York  City,  represent- 
ing the  Remington  Typewriter  Com- 
pany, followed  with  helpful  sugges- 
tions. Mr.  J.  E.  Morris,  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  presented  his  methods  of 
teaching  Commercial  Law  in  a  very 
able  manner,  after  which  Miss  Cham- 
pion taught  a  class  in  penmanship, 
using  the  victrola  as  an  assistant. 
Luncheon  was  served  in  the  very  at- 
tractive Japanese  room  of  the  Harris- 
Emerv  store. 


The  election  of  officers  resulted  in 
the  unaniinous  choice  of  Mr.  E.  C. 
Bigger,  of  Lincoln.  Keb.,  for  presi- 
dent. Miss  Ida  Thomas,  of  Des 
Moines,  for  \'ice-President,  Miss 
Adelaide  Hakes,  of  Chicago,  for  Sec- 
retary, and  Mr.  L.  M.  Wold,  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  for  Treasurer.  It  was  decided 
to  accept  the  hospitality  of  Cedar 
Rapids   for  the   1918   convention. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Darling  or  "Ding"  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  gave  a  most 
interesting  talk  on  '"Ideas  and  How 
to  Get  them,"  giving  the  laj'man  an 
interesting  glimps  of  a  cartoonist's 
methods   of  worV:. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  ex- 
pressed the  appreciation  of  the  Cen- 
tral Commercial  Teachers'  .Associa- 
tion for  the  generous  hospitality  of 
Des   Moines  and  her  citizens. 

LILLIAN  C.  FOWLER. 
Sec'y    Central    Commercial    Teachers' 
-Association. 


VERMONT'S    THIRD    COMMER- 
CIAL  CONFERENCE 

The  Third  Commercial  Conference 
of  \'ermont  was  called  to  order  at 
ten  o'clock  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
last  Conference.  Mr.  Irving  V.  Cob- 
leigh.  The  Secretary's  report  of  last 
meeting  was  read  and  accepted.  The 
Committee  on  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  gave  their  report,  which  was 
accepted   and   adopted. 

Lender  the  newly  elected  Constitu- 
tion the  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed to  serve  until  the  ne.xt  annual 
meeting  in   October: 

President,  Irving  \'.  Cobleigh,  Bur- 
lington. 

\"ice  President.  Ira  Richardson. 
Montpelier. 

Secretary,  Sophronia  M.  Dennis. 
Burlington. 

Treasurer.  Evelyn  .\.  Muldoon, 
Middlebury. 

The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed   by    the    President: 

Entertainment  Committee: 

Supt.   G.   \N'.  Patterson,  Randolph. 
Miss     Dorothea    Meyer,     Middle- 

burj', 
C.   E.   Bellmaire.  Winooski. 

Resolution  Committee: 

Miss  Louise   Bartlett,  St.  .\lbans, 
Seward   F.   French,   Ludlow. 

Registration   Committee: 

Miss   Elaina  Graves,    Montpelier, 
Miss  Mary    Monnierre,     Burling- 
ton, 
Miss  Burnice   Newborg,   Barre. 

The  first  speaker  was  Miss  Mar- 
gerie  Woodrufif,  of  Burlington  High 
Schoool.  Her  topic  was.  "Standards 
in  Markijig  Papers,"  which  dealt  with 
Elementary  and  Advanced  Book- 
keeping, also   Stenography. 

Mr.  Coffin  suggested  that  a  copy 
of  such  Standards  would  be  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  various  schools 
of  the  state.  .Also,  although  these 
standards  are  excellent  in  themselves, 
\et  a  teacher  should  use  his  own 
judgment  to  a  certain  e.xtent  when 
marking  papers. 


The  second  speaker  was  Miss 
Maude  C.  Casey,  of  Burlington  High 
School,  on  "Qualifications  of  a  Com- 
mercial Teacher." 

-After  a  thorough  discussion  on  this 
subject  discipline  seemed  to  be  re- 
.garded  as  one  of  the  great  factors  in 
an  efficient  Commercial  teacher. 

Miss  Klaina  Graves,  of  the  Mont- 
pelier High  School,  opened  for  dis- 
cussion the  topic,  "Have  We  a  Type- 
writing  Standard?" 

This  led  to  the  question,  "What 
Shall  We  Make  the  -Standard  and 
Who   Shall   Enforce   It?" 

The  statements  of  various  teachers 
showed  that  although  no  definite 
standard  is  followed,  each  teacher 
has  some  goal  in  mind  when  teaching 
Typewriting. 

The  Question  Box  was  the  next 
item  of  interest.  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  were: 

Have  We  a   Goal   in   Bookkeeping? 

Why  Not  -Adopt  the  New  York 
Regents? 

VN'hat  Is  the  Standard  for  Bank 
Discount? 

Immediately  following  this  Mr. 
Irving  \'.  Cobleigh  gave  the  report 
on  "What  is  Being  Accomplished  in 
X'crmont    Commercial    Departments." 

Dinner  was  served  at  Clark's  res- 
taurant. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Estee,  President  of 
Montpelier  Board  of  Trade,  presided 
over  after   dinner   speaking. 

The  speakers  were  S.  C.  Hutchin- 
son, Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Montpelier;  PI.  D.  Hopkins,  Montpel- 
ier; and  Dr.  Milo  B.  Hillegas,  Com- 
missioner State  Board  of  Education, 
who  all  gave  interesting  talks  and 
concluded  with  a  favorable  word  in 
regard  to  the  meeting  of  such  a  body 
of  teachers  and  its  excellent  purpose. 

Afternoon  Session 

The  Typewriting  contests  consti- 
tuted the  opening  of  the  afternoon 
program  followed  by  a  demonstration 
on  the  Stenotype  by  C.  M.  Boling,  of 
Boston. 

General  discussion  on  "What  and 
How  Much  Commercial  Work 
Should  be  Introduced  in  a  \'ermont 
School?"  received  great  attention. 

Dr.  Hillegas  made  the  following 
statement  with   regard   to  it: 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  will 
stand  back  of  Commercial  teachers." 

A  committee  of  three  was  appoint- 
ed to  settle  question  of  Summer 
School. 

Mr.  Egelston,  of  the  Rutland  Busi- 
ness College,  closed  the  session  by 
a  demonstration  of  penmanship  to 
the    \'ictrola. 

Conference   adjourned. 


P.  B.  Gholson,  of  Kevil,  Ky..  is  to 
teach  ne.xt  term  in  the  Niagara  Busi- 
ness Institute.   Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Grace  Anderson,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
is  a  new  teacher  in  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Lansing  Business 
University,   Lansing,   Mich. 
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NATIONAL   COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS'   FEDERATION 

The  second  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Federation  was 
held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  May  :id 
and  5th.  The  committee  consists  of 
H.  M.  Owen.  Decatur.  Illinois,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federation;  Clay  D.  Slin- 
ker,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  retiring  presi- 
dent; Lena  A.  \'ogt.  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa,  private  school  department  re- 
presentative; and  Ivan  E.  Chapman. 
Detroit.  Mich.,  pul)lic  school  depart- 
ment   representative. 

The  meeting  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  the  program  and 
making  arrangements  for  the  twenty- 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Federa- 
tion, which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Deceinber  26-2!),  lUlT.  This 
is  the  first  meeting  to  be  held  under 
the  new  organization.  This  organi- 
zation is  provided  for  in  article  three 
of  the  new  constitution,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Federation.  Some  of 
the  new  clauses  are  as  follows: 

Article  III — Departments 
This  or.ganization  shall  embrace  the 


following  departments:  The  private 
commercial  schools  department  and 
the  public  commercial  schools  de- 
partment. 

Article    IV — Round   Tallies 

Any  round  table  may  be  organized 
at  the  written  request  of  twenty-five 
members  for  the  discussion  of  such 
subjects  in  the  interest  of  commercial 
education  as  may  be  designated  by 
them  and  approved  by  the  executive 
cominittee. 

Article  V 

Any  member  of  the  Federation 
shall  be  entitled  to  membership  in 
one  of  the  departments  and  voting 
privilege  in  one  round  table,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  discus- 
sion in  either  department  and  at  any 
round  table,  but  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  department  in  which 
he  has  not  definitely  affiliated. 
Article    VIII   —  Special   Associations 

Other  special  associations  shall  be 
permitted  and  urged  to  hold  sessions 
at  such  times  as  may  be  provided  for 
by  the  general  executive  committee 
which  shall  not  conflict  with  the  reg- 
ular programs  of  the  Federation  or 
its  departments  or  round  tables.  The 


general  executive  committee  of  the 
Federation  consists  of  the  following 
officers: 

The  president,  who  shall  act  as 
chairman;  the  retiring  president,  a 
representative  from  the  private 
schools  department  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  public  schools  department. 

By-law   VIII 

Programs  for  the  Federation  shall 
Ije  made  out  by  the  general  e.xecutive 
committee.  Programs  for  the  de- 
partments and  for  the  round  tables 
shall  be  made  out  by  their  respective 
executive  committees.  All  programs 
of  the  round  tables  and  the  depart- 
ments shall  be  submitted  to  the  gen- 
eral executive  committee  for  their 
approval  or  rejection,  and,  in  case 
any  department  or  round  table  fails 
to  submit  a  satisfactory  program  to 
the  general  executive  committee  with- 
in six  weeks  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
the  annual  meeting,  said  e.xecutive 
committee  may  formulate  such  pro- 
grams as  in  their  judgment  may 
prove  satisfactory  for  the  occasion. 

These  are  the  salient  features  of 
the   new  organization. 


BOSTON  K.  S.  EXAM. 

(Continued    from    page    20) 

Problem   3 

This  problem  is  incomplete  and  lacks  certain  import- 
ant details  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  solution. 

The  candidate  is  obliged  to  settle  the  following  points 
arbitrarily  or  to  comment  thereon  as  a  reason  for  an 
incomplete   solution: 

1.  On  what  is  the  5%  charged  which  is  to  be  written 
ofif  to  cover  the  estimated  loss  in  collecting  ac- 
counts receivable? 

2.  .\re  the  profits  given  for  each  department  gross  or 
net  profits? 

:i.  If  the  departmental  profits  are  gross,  what  propor- 
tion of  the  e.xpense  account  is  chargeable  to  each 
department? 

4.  Is  the  share  ofeach  man  in  the  profits  of  a  certain 
department  a  share  of  the  gross  or  net  profits? 

5.  If  a  share  in  the  net  profits,  what  becomes  of  the 
remainder  of  the   profits? 

li.     How  can  "each  partner's  present  capital,"  as  asked 
for  in  the  problem  be  determined  when  no  details 
are    given    concerning    original    investmetit,    draw- 
ings,  profits,   or   losses   of   other   periods? 
The  following  diagram  gives  a  partial  solution  of  the 
problem   based  upon   an   arbitrary   treatment   of   certain 
points   mentioned   above: 


Dept.  A 

Dept.  B 

Dept.  C 

Dept.  D 

Total 

4250.00 
3375.00 

3980.00 
3375.00 

5325.00 
3375.00 

3475.00 
3375.00 

17030.00 

13500.00 

875.00 
175.00 

605.00 
151.25 

1950.00 
325.00 

100.00 
40.00 

3530.00 

Black     l/5Dept.  A.. 
White    1  /4  Dept.  B.. 
Gray       l/6Dept.  C. 
Green    2 /5  Dept.  D.  . 

691.25 

Remaining    for    Dis- 

700.00 

453.75 

1625.00 

60.00 

2838.75 

In  the  above  solution,  the  expenses  are  distributed 
evenly  over  the  four  departments,  and  the  net  profit  of 
each  department  arrived  at.  Each  partner  is  allowed 
his  share  of  the  profits  of  a  certain  department,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  departmental  profits,  amounting  in 
the  a,ggregateto  $2,8:!S.75  to  be  distributed  in  some  man- 
ner  not   stated. 

PROBLEM    4 

The    Thursday    Machine    Company 

is   incorporated 

with    an    authorized    Capital    Stock    of    $100,000 

(a) 

Sulscriptions   Receivable    $  80,000.00 


Capital    Slock    Subscribed $  80,000.00 

Stock  of  the  above  amount  has  been  sub- 
scribed  for. 

(b) 

Cash    $  60,000.00 

Subscriptions   Receivable    $  60,000.00 

Amount  received  in  payment  of  the  sub- 
scription. 

(c) 

Profit    .-ind    Loss $  11,250.00 

Surplus     $  11,250.00 

The  net  profit  for  the  year  amounts  to 
$11,250,  which  is  closed  into  Surplus. 

Cd) 

Surplus    %     6,000.00 

Dividends    $     6,000.00 

A  dividend  of  10%  is  declared  on  the 
subscribed  stock  in  proportion  to  amount 
paid  in;  hence  a  dividend  of  10%  on 
$60,000.00. 

(e) 

Dividends    $     6,000.00 

Subscriptions   Receivable    $     6,000.00 

The  dividend  declared  above  is  applied  as 
an    additional    pavment    on    the    subscrip- 
tion. 
The  credit  in  entry  (a)  is  to  Capital  Stock  Subscribed 
instead  of  to  Capital  Stock  because  the  stock  certificates 
would  in  inost  cases  not  be  issued  until  the  subscriptions 
are  paid  in  full;  the   Capital  Stock  Subscribed  becomes 
a  suspense  account  in  which  the  stock  is  held   pending 
the    issue    of    the    certificates.      After    the    subscriptions 
have   been   paid   and   the   certificates   issued,   an   enitry   is 
made    debiting   Capital    Stock   Subscribed   and    crediting 
Capital    Stock. 

PROBLEM   4    (continued) 
Subscriptions  Receivable 


Ent 


(a) 


..$80,000.00 
Capital    Stock    Sub 


Entry    (b)     $60,000.00 

Entry    (e)     6,000.00 


Surplus 


.$6,000.00         Entry    (c) 
Dividends 


.$6,000.00        Entry    (d) 
Cash 


0,000.00 
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A  Knight  of  The  Road 

The  Story  of  a  Modern  Highwayman 

By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 


The    Tragedy    of    Insurance 

The  Bible,  which  ought  to  be  read 
by  everybody,  and  which  isn't,  says: 
"The  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all 
evil."  I  believe  that 
is  one  of  the  pro- 
verbs of  old  King 
Solomon,  who  had 
quite  a  knack  of  say- 
ing things  of  that 
kind  in  a  very  few 
words.  I  have  heard 
people  say  that  the 
book  of  proverbs  was  greatly  over 
rated  because  anybody  could  get  up 
a  lot  of  these  sayings,  like,  "Honesty 
is  the  best  policy,"  "Paddle  Your  own 
Canoe,"  and  the  like,  but,  if  you  think 
so,  just  go  ahead  and  get  up  a  few 
that  are  as  original  as  those  old  He- 
braic sayings  were.  Well,  the  love 
of  money  is  responsil)le  for  an  awful 
lot  of  cussedness  under  the  Ijlue 
dome  of  heaven,  and  the  insurance 
business  has  its  tragedy,  and  Steve 
was  to  get  a  touch  of  it.  enough  to 
disgust  him  with  the  liusiness.  and 
make  him  sigh  for  pastures  new  and 
fresh    fields    to    conquer. 

"The  New  York  Co.,"  which  em- 
ployed Steve,  had  been  suspicious  for 
some  time  that  it  was  paying  a  good 
many  policies  that  it  should  not  have 
been  called  upon  to  meet,  notably, 
policies  written  by  a  young  traveling 
agent,  fonnerly  a  lawyer  in  Roches- 
ter, who  had  been  obliged  to  get  out 
of  that  city  because  of  unprofessional 
practice.  The  young  man  traveled 
through  the  United  States  and  cross- 
ed the  Mexican  border,  where  he  had 
settled  in  the  little  city  of  Chihuahua, 
since  made  illustrious  as  the  home  of 
that  eminent  and  hard  to  kill  patriot, 
Pancho  Villa.  The  young  American 
took  with  him  his  wife  and  his  wife's 
brother,  who  had  assisted  him  in 
the  illegal  practice,  which  caused  his 
expulsion  from  the  bar,  and  his  de- 
parture from  his  native  country,  for 
his  native  country's  good.  He  had 
written  some  quite  large  insurance 
for  the  New  York  Company  in  his 
travels,  for  he  was  a  fascinating  and 
brilliant  young  inan,  and  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  interesting  parties  in  insur- 
ance. By  and  by,  one  of  these  par- 
ties, insured  for  several  thousand 
dollars  died,  and  the  policy  was 
found  to  be  payable  to  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  young  man,  who  was 
represented  to  be  a  distant  relative. 
The  policy  was  paid,  and  in  two  or 
three  months  another  party  died 
with  an  insurance  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  payable  to  the  wife.  The  de- 
ceased was  represented  to  be  an  uncle 
of  her's,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  by  and  by,  another  man  died  with 
ten  thousand  dollars  insurance,  pay- 
able direct  to  the  disbarred  lawyer, 
because    he    himself    was    represented 


to  be  a  creditor  of  this  man.  The 
company  noticed  that  these  heavy  in- 
surance policies  were  all  certified  to 
by  a  doctor  by  the  name  of  Perry, 
who  had  traveled  with  the  party  from 
point  to  point,  staying  a  few  months 
in  each  place,  and  who  was  now  lo- 
cated with  them  in  the  Mexican  City. 
The  big  company  sent  a  man  from 
the  Pinkertons  down  to  Chihuahua 
to  investigate  the  climate  of  Mexico, 
and  see  what  there  was  in  it  that 
induced  people  carrying  heavy  insur- 
ance in  favor  of  this  particular  family 
party,  to  die  within  a  year  or  so,  of 
the  time  they  had  taken  out  their 
policies.  The  "Pink"  went  down 
there  and  got  acquainted  with  the 
party.  He  found  it  a  good,  live  party 
too.  The  leader  himself  was  drinking 
freely  and  when  a  man  drinks  freely 
of  the  stuff  that  they  have  down  in 
Mexico.  Mescal.  Pulque,  Aguardiente 
and  so  forth,  he  must  have  a  stom- 
ach made  of  boiler  iron,  and  a  brain 
like  a  rubber  door  mat  or  both  will 
be  affected,.  Both  WERE  affected 
in  the  leading  man  of  the  quartette, 
but  not  nearly  so  much  as  in  the 
brother-in-law,  John  Henley,  a  rath- 
er worthless  young  man  of  Roches- 
ter, where  his  sister,  a  beautiful  and 
brilliant  young  woman  had  been 
stenographer  of  the  lawyer  before  he 
married  her.  John  Henley  talked 
long  and  loud  to  everybody  that 
would  talk  with  him,  and  he  talked 
to  "the  Pink"  and  "the  Pink"  took  it 
watchful  waiting,  but  he  didn't  have 
to  wait  long  for  Henley,  dissatisfied 
with  his  share  of  the  money,  which 
seemed  to  be  so  plentiful  with  the 
entire  part}-,  began  to  talk  about  what 
he  would  do  if  other  people  didn't 
come  across,  and  one  morning  J. 
Henley  didn't  come  down  to  break- 
fast and  they  knocked  on  his  door 
and  found  him  lying  dead  in  his  Ijed 
with  a  bullet  through  his  brain,  and 
a  pistol  with  one  chamber  empty,  ly- 
ing by  the  bed  side,  and  no  blood 
staining  the  pillow,  and  "the  Pink" 
promptly  put  the  remaining  couple 
under  arrest,  and  called  for  an  au- 
topsy, and  in  the  stomach  and  giz- 
zard of  the  deceased  were  found 
poison  enough  to  start  a  drug  store, 
and  it  was  very  evident  that  the 
suicide  was  a  fake.  And  the  whole 
story  came  out.  The  gang  had  trav- 
eled from  place  to  place,  and  had 
found  somebody  in  each  place  who 
was  a  promising  risk,  because  a 
drunkard  in  the  last  stages  of  alco- 
holism, the  doctor  had  passed  him 
as  a  sound  risk,  after  he  became  one 
of  the  party,  then  the  man  had  been 
furnished  with  all  the  liquor  he  could 
drink,  and  he  seldom  lasted  more 
than  three  months,  six  months  or  a 
year  at  the  longest,  and  then  the 
party  drew  the  money  on  the  insur- 
ance, and  moved  on,  and  in  Mexico 
they    had    found    a    fertile    field,    and 


already  had  several  risks.  But  young 
Henley's  drunken  talk  cost  him  his 
life  for  the  gang  saw  that  he  was 
sure  to  give  the  game  away,  and  so 
loaded  him  with  poison  until  he  was 
dead.  A  pistol  bullet  sent  through 
his  head  by  one  of  the  party,  prob- 
ably his  brother-in-law,  made  it  ap- 
pear a  suicide  that  would  call  for  no 
investigation.  Retribution  was  swift. 
The  woman  escaped,  but  the  two 
men  were  sentenced  to  be  shot  to 
death.  Dr.  Perry's  mother  was  a 
wealthy  woman  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  and 
her  money  bribed  jailers  to  permit 
his  escape  from  the  poorly  guarded 
Mexican  prison,  but  the  real  "head  of 
the  murder  party  only  got  a  commu- 
tation to  life  imprisonment  and  in 
1913  when  Admiral  Flether  landed  at 
Vera  Cruz  he  went  to  the  state  mili- 
tary prison  which  stands  on  the  little 
island  of  San  Juan  d'  Ulloa  in  the 
harbor,  and  there,  in  an  underground 
cell  where,  at  high  tide,  the  water 
seeps  in  through  the  walls,  and  where 
gray  rats  run  in  and  out,  he  found 
a  blear-eyed,  long-bearded,  gra}'- 
haired.  hollow-cheeked.  giblieriiig 
half  idiot,  all  that  was  left  of  the 
brillij.nt  Rochester  lawyer.  So  much 
for  that.  The  wages  of  sin  are  al- 
ways paid.  Though  sometimes  slow- 
ly grind  the  mills  of  God,  they  al- 
ways "get  there." 

When  the  Pinkerton  man  got 
through,  the  Insurance  company 
looked  over  their  risk  books,  and 
found  that  it  had  been  paying  in- 
surance for  a  number  of  years  to  a 
Doctor  J.  C.  Holmes,  who  at  inter- 
vals of  from  six  months  to  two  years, 
had  collected  amounts  of  from  one 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  dollars  on 
assistants,  who  had  been  aiding  him 
in  chemical  experiments,  having  their 
lives  insured  for  his  lienefit.  There 
was  nothing  \-ery  suspicious  in  this, 
although  two  of  the  deaths  had  been 
accidental.  One  of  the  assistants,  a 
girl,  had  been  accidentaly  shut  up  in 
a  large  office-safe  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago and  fovmd  dead  the  next  morn- 
ing, apparently  from  suffocation. 
Another,  a  young  man  just  out  of 
Magill  University,  in  Toronto,  had 
been  burned  to  death  in  a  fire,  which 
destroyed  a  small  building  in  which 
he  slept.  The  fire  probably  resulted 
from  spontaneous  combustion  of 
chemicals,  and  the  doctor,  who  room- 
ed in  the  same  building,  had  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life,  but  just  as  "the 
Pink"  had  concluded  his  investigation 
of  these  deaths,  the  assistant  of  Doc- 
tor Holmes  on  whose  life  Steve 
Knight  had  written  a  policy  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  Buffalo, 
was  killed  by  an  explosion  of  fulmi- 
nate of  mercury,  which  he  was  hand- 
ling while  he  and  the  doctor  were 
conducting  an  experiment  in  explo- 
sives in  a  small  cabin  they  were  using 
out  in  the  marshes  of  Jersey  City. 
The  doctor  was  not  in  the  room  at 
the  time,  being  down  with  some  boat- 
men unloading  supplies  at  a  little 
wharf  they  had  by  the  tide  water. 
They  all  rushed  up  to  the  cabin,  at- 
tracted by  the  explosion,  which  blew 
all   I'ne  windows  out  of  the   building. 
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and  wrecked  the  interior  of  the  room. 
The     assistant's     head     was     ahnost 
blown    off   his    body,    and    his    hands, 
which    had    evidently    held    a    vessel 
containing   tlie   explosive,   were    com- 
pletely   torn    off.      The    news    of    the 
accident    w,hs    flashed    to    New    "\'ork 
over  the  telephone,  and  the  name  of 
IJoctor    Holmes    attracted    the    atten- 
tion of  the   Pinkerton  man,  and   that 
keen    wifted   gentleman   put   an   auto- 
matic, gun    in    his    pocket,     hired     a 
motorboat.    and    in    less    than    three 
hours    put    in    an    appearance    at    the 
wrecked  cottage  in  the  Jersey  marsh- 
es,   with    a    warrant     demanding    an 
autopsy  of  the  body  of  the  dead  as- 
sistant,   and    in    that    dead    body    Dr. 
W'itthaus,    the    poison    e.xpert,    found 
enough   strychnine   to   kill   the    whole 
coroner's  jury  that  was  sitting  on  the 
case.     It  was  plainly  evident  that  the 
man   had   been   dead   long   before   the 
explosion     took     place,     and     Doctor 
Holmes  went  over  to  the  jail  in  Jer- 
sey  City   with   a   pair   of   bright   steel 
cuffs   around   his   delicate   wrists,   and 
they   tried   him   for   murder,   and    rip- 
ped up  a  trail  of  tragedy  covering  a 
period  of  twenty  years  in  which  one 
after    another,    beginning    with    small 
amounts,  at  least  eight  and  probably 
several     more     assistants,     or    people 
who      had      been      associated      with 
Holmes    in    business,    had    met    with 
sudden   or  mysterious   death.     Some- 
times it  was  accidental,  sometimes  it 
was    shock,    such    as    might    follow   a 
dose    of    cyanide    of    potassium    in    a 
glass    of    beer,    or    prussic    acid    in    a 
juicy  peach,  or  morphine  in  a  cup  of 
coffee,    and   once   it   had   been   a   girl, 
the  treasurer  of  a  Holmes  company, 
accidentally    locked    up    in    the    great 
office    safe    in    Chicago,    and    once    a 
young   student  burned   to   death   in   a 
fire,  near  Toronto,  and  this  last  man 
killed   in   an    explosion   in   the   lonely 
cabin   on   the  Jersey  marshes. 

Steve  Knight  had  to  appear  as  a 
witness,  and  the  whole  sickening 
story  was  unrolled  in  the  trial,  and 
made  his  blood  curdle,  and  the  stor- 
ies told  him  by  "the  Pinkerton  man" 
did  not  add  to  his  enchantment  with 
the  insurance  business. 

They  hanged  the  interesting  Doc- 
tor Holmes  very  promptly  in  the 
State  Prison  at  Trenton,  and  before 
he  died  he  became  quite  confidential, 
and  unfolded  a  story  of  crime  that 
made  the  exploits  of  the  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  Jack  the  Ripper,  and  other 
murderers,  and  murderesses  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times  look  like 
mere  beginnings  in  the  kindergarten 
class.  He  confessed  to  over  fifty 
murders  before  he  was  executed,  and 
while  subsequent  investigation  show- 
ed that  more  than  half  of  the  persons 
he  admitted  killing  were  still  alive, 
and  doing  well,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  he  did  considerable  towards  de- 
populating the  United  States,  and 
Canada,  and  people  slept  sounder, 
and  felt  safer  after  he  had  departed 
this  sphere,  for  a  place  where  the 
climate  was  more  even  than  that  of 
the  U.  S.  A. 

Steve  was_  disgusted  with  the  In- 
surance business  and  went  back  to 
Buffalo  determined  to  sever  his  con- 


nection with  the  Company,  and  go 
home  to  Maine  for  a  summer  vaca- 
tion. At  Buffalo  he  found  waiting 
for  him  a  letter  which  cheered  him 
somewhat,  but  did  not  change  his 
resolution  to  give  up  the  Life  Insur- 
ance business.     This  is  the  letter: 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  14.  IS — 
Dear   Mr.    Knight: 

I  am  enclosing  $.51.75  which,  1 
believe,  pays,  as  far  as  money 
can  pay,  for  the  great  favor  you 
did  to  me  when  you  loaned  me 
money  to  go  to  the  R.  B.  I.  to 
learn  to  be  a  stenographer.  They 
say  I  am  a  first  class  stenog- 
rapher, and  while  I  have  yet  a 
good  deal  to  learn  before  I  know 
all  there  is  about  the  art,  still,  I 
can  take  any  kind  of  dictation 
they  give  me,  and  bring  them 
back  a  transcript  that's  not  full 
of  kindergarten  blunders  any- 
way. 

I  can't  express  in  words  the 
very  great  obligation  I  feel  to- 
wards you  for  what  you  have 
done  to  aid  me.  I  was  certainly 
pretty  nearly  broken  hearted  and 
ready  to  play  the  baby,  and  give 
up  when  you  came  to  me  that 
evening  in  Goshen  and  made  me 
take  the  money  you  so  kindly 
offered  to  loan  me.  I  was  afraid 
to  do  it  for  I  did  not  then  have  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  in  my- 
self, and  things  looked  very,  very 
black  indeed  when  I  found  my 
savings  had  taken  wings,  with  no 
prospect  of  their  ever  coming 
back  again,  but  you  wouldn't  lis- 
ten to  any  doubts  and  fairly  forc- 
ed the  money  upon  me,  and  I 
have  paid  it  back  as  fast  as  I 
could  without  great  inconven- 
ience, and  now  it  does  me  so 
much  good  to  know  that,  so  far 
as  money  can  pay  a  great  debt, 
we  are  square. 

I  am  now  with  one  of  the  best 
law  firms  in  Rochester,  and  they 
send  me  over  to  the  court  house 
frequently  to  take  reports  of 
trials,  and  they  always  have  me 
report  a  witness  they  are  pre- 
paring for  direct  examination, 
and  the  pay  is  very  good,  $20.00 
a  week,  with  a  prospect  of  fur- 
ther advance  in  the  near  future, 
I  hope  }'0u  are  prospering  and 
that  you  may  some  time  get  to 
Rochester  and  give  me  a  chance 
to  thank  you  personally  for  the 
ver}'  great  favor  you  did  me. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Harriet   Dean. 

"Well,  now,"  said  Steve,  as  his  face 
lighted  up  from  the  gloom  that  had 
so  long  shadowed  it,  "there's  a  good 
square  little  girl  for  you.  I  knew  she 
had  it  in  her  to  make  good  and  that 
I'd  get  my  money  back  some  day,  if 
she  didn't  go  off  and  marry  some 
fellow  that  she  would  have  to  sup- 
port, as  so  many  of  these  smart  girls 
do.  I  reckon  I'll  just  take  in  Roches- 
ter on  my  way  East,  and  see  how 
Hattie  looks  after  a  couple  of  years 
experience  in  the  school  of  hard 
knocks.  She  has  had  to  work  like  a 
little    nailer   to   pay    back   the    .$1.'J0    I 


let  her  have,  and  I'll  bet  she  hasn't 
spent  a  cent  for  luxury  till  she  got 
that  oft  her  mind.  I  wish  all  the 
men  I  ever  loaned  money  to  were  so 
anxious  to  give  it  back." 

And  Steve  did  take  in  Rochester 
on  his  way  back  a  month  later,  after 
he  had  closed  up  his  affairs  with  the 
New  York  Life,  and  he  found  a 
very  different  Harriet  Dean  from  the 
one  he  had  left  nearly  three  years 
previous.  A  neat  trim  confident  wo- 
man was  this  law  stenographer,  and 
they  parted,  promising  to  keep  up  a 
friendly  correspondence  in  future, 
and  Hattie  went  back  to  work  with 
a  new  lightness  of  heart  while  Steve 
went  down  to  Rockland  to  sail  a  boat 
of  the  frisky  waves  of  Penobscot  Bay 
and  to  fish  for  the  noble  salmon  of 
the  old  Indian  named  river. 

It  was  a  dozen  years  later  that  I 
first  met  Steve  Knight  when  I  was 
called  in  to  open  a  set  of  books  in 
a  manufacturing  company  of  which 
he  was  the  managing  partner  with  a 
retired  physician  as  a  monied  backer. 
The  business  proved  to  be  the  mak- 
mg  of  a  moderate  fortune  for  the 
Maine  Yankee.  Steve  never  became 
a  miilti-millionaire.  He  never  will, 
for  his  heart  was  too  big,  and  is  too 
big  for  that,  but  for  ten  years  he  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  drummers 
on  the  road  in  three  or  four  lines  of 
lousiness,  and  he  showed  me  his  me- 
morandum book  of  his  last  year  on 
the  road  with  more  than  $12,000  com- 
missions due  him,  and  said  Steve. 
"As  true  as  you're  alive,  I  never  had 
$500  to  my  name  in  all  those  ten 
years.  There  was  always  somebody 
that  was  a  good  friend  of  mine  or  a 
good  fellow  that  had  to  be  helped 
out,  and  I  never  could  resist  a 
"touch."  Sometimes  I  got  the  money 
back,  but  so  rarely  that  it  almost 
gave  me  heart  failure  when  it  did 
come." 

Finally  Steve  married.  Can  you 
guess  who?  Her  first  name  was  Har- 
riet, and  she  came  from  the  little 
town  of  Goshen,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  A  fine  looking  woman  was 
Mrs.  Knight,  with  kind,  keen,  humor- 
ous eyes  and  little  glints  of  copper 
red  in  her  chestnut  hair.  I  often  saw 
her  about  the  office,  where  she  took 
Steve's  stenographic  notes,  some- 
times on  confidential  matters.  After 
Steve  married,  the  road  palled  upon 
him,  and  he  got  tired  of  living  where 
he  hung  up  his  hat,  as  every  drummer 
does.  Then  he  went  into  business 
with  a  fevvf  thousand  dollars  he  and 
Harriet  had  saved,  and  in  less  than 
two  years  lost  every  cent  of  it,  for 
Steve  was  entirely  too  generous  with 
credit,  and  didn't  understand  that 
p.^rt  of  the  business,  but  this  time  he 
had  with  him  a  man  as  bookkeeper 
who  did  understand  that  it  don't  pay 
to  sell  a  big  bill  of  goods  unless  there 
is  a  pretty  fair  prospect  of  getting 
your  money  for  it.  The  new  firm 
from  the  start  was  a  success,  and 
Steve  Knight  is  today  a  wealthy  man. 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  some  adven- 
tures of  his  during  the  ten  years  life 
as  a  traveling  salesman,  and  during 
the  building  up  of  the  unique  manu- 
facturing concern  of  which   he  is  the 
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head.  A  concern  which  succeeded  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  ran  contrary 
to  all  rules  of  efficiency  of  the  kind 
which  consists  in  speeding  everybody 
up  to  the  highest  possible  point,  and 
discharging  a  man  or  woman  the  mo- 
ment they  become  not  quite  up  to 
par.  Steve  always  had,  and  has  to- 
day, a  pretty  good  percentage  of 
workmen  and  workwomen  that  are 
not  worth  the  money  the}-  draw.  He 
said  to  me,  "1  know  it  is  darn  poor 
business,  but  I  cannot  regard  a  man 
or  woman  just  as  I  do  a  machine 
and  throw  it  on  the  scrap  heap  the 
minute  it  isn't  one  hundred  per  cent 
efficient."  You  see  Steve  Knight  has 
a  heart,  and  if  you  are  going  to  get 
to  be  a  multi-millionaire,  atrophy  of 
the  heart  is  one  of  the  first  essen- 
tials. 

Some  day  I  hope  to  give  the  read- 
ers of  The  Business  Educator  one  or 
two  rather  thrilling  adventures  of 
Steve  Knight,  drummer,  but  next 
year  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
some  people.   Wise  and  Otherwise. 


THE  QUESTIONED  DOCUMENT 
SPECIALIST 

By  E.  W.  Stein,  Duff  College, 
Pittsburgh 


A  document  specialist  needs  special 
training  and  ability  in  order  to  make 
scientific  investigations  of  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  documents.  The 
problems  that  come  to  him  are  varied 
in  kind  and  cover  a  wide  range  of 
inquiry.  Some  of  these  problems  re- 
late to  handwriting,  such  as  the  iden- 
tity of  two  writings  as  having  been 
written  by  the  same  person  or  the 
negative  of  this  question,  i.  e.,  that 
two  writings  were  written  by  two 
different  persons.  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  large  number  of  papers  that 
depend  on  signatures  for  their  validity 
and  then  considering  the  importance 
of  such  papers,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  the  handwriting  phase  of  a  docu- 
ment specialist's  work  occupies  no 
minor  place.  Questioned  wills,  checks, 
agreements,  letters,  entries,  certifi- 
cates and  deeds  all  come  under  this 
head.  The  distribution  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  property,  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  character,  and  life 
itself  may  be  tipped  in  the  balance  by 
a  signature,  so  it  becomes  highly  im- 
portant, in  the  work  of  the  specialist, 
that  the  facts  in  such  cases  be  dili- 
gently sought  for  and  that  these  facts 
be  properly  interpreted. 


The  development  and  almost  uni- 
versal use  of  the  typewriter  has 
brought  many  typewriting  questions 
into  the  field  of  the  specialist.  Some 
of  the  lines  of  interrogation  most  fre- 
quently met  are:  What  make  of  ma- 
chine was  used  to  write  an  entire  let- 
ter or  even  a  few  words  of  typewrit- 
ing? Was  the  same  particular  machine 
used  for  two  pieces  of  typewriting, 
and  was  it  possible  for  the  typewriting 
to  have  been  produced  at  a  certain 
time,  on  a  particular  machine? 

Questions  arise  concerning  inks  as 
regards  age,  constituent  elements, 
similarity,  etc.  The  discovery  and 
proof  of  facts  concerning  sequence  of 
crossed  lines,  continuity  of  writing, 
paper,  watermarks,  rubber  stamp  im- 
pressions, pens,  pencils,  blots,  eras- 
ures, additions,  interlineations,  per- 
forations, printing,  engraving,  check 
writing  machines,  paper  clips  and 
seals  is  a  part  of  this  work. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work 
of  the  document  specialist  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  limited  field,  but  reaches  out 
until  it  includes  everything  that  is 
used  in  the  production  of  a  document 
or  that  might  effect  or  give  some  fact 
as  to  its  validity. 

The  ability  to  do  this  work  requires 
a  preparation  corresponding,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  to  that  of  the  specialist  in 
many  other  lines.  It  is  only  when  we 
look  critically  at  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  this  important  work 
that  their  errtire  scope  comes  into 
view. 

History,  Manufacturing,  Mechanics, 
Psychology,  Physiology,  Chemistry, 
Law,  Printing.  Engraving,  Micro- 
scopy, Photography,  Optics  and  En- 
glish are  some  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects to  be  studied,  especially  that 
phase  of  them  applying  directly  to 
questioned  documents.  Very  careful 
consideration  should  also  be  given  to 
such  subjects  as  acquiring  motor  con- 
trol, the  relation  of  habit  to  handwrit- 
ing and  coordination  of  mental  direc- 
tion and  muscular  activity. 

K  valuable  source  of  information  is 
observation  of  differing  conditions  and 
the  effect  produced  on  writing  by 
these  conditions,  such  as  pen-holding, 
position,  kind  of  pen.  age,  muscular 
infirmity,  illiteracy,  mental  tension,  at- 
tendant surroundings,  etc. 

To  get  a  better  idea  of  the  prepara- 
tion necessary  for  the  work  of  a  spec- 
ialist, we  will  take  the  first  subject 
enumerated,  — •  History.  A  necessary 
knowledge  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  writing  must  be  obtained  by  begin- 
ning as  early  as  1600  and  tracing  the 
development  down  to  the  present 
time,  being  careful  to  note  the  var- 
ious changes  as  they  were  introduced 
and  their  effect  on  all  future  writing 
down  to  the  present  day.  It  becomes 
important  to  study  American  hand- 
writing since  1800  in  detail,  and  give 
close  attention  to  the  changes  in  it 
known  as  systems.  These  systems 
had  certain  features  or  characteristics 
which  left  their  marks  on  the  writing 
of  persons  who  studied  and  wrote 
them.     No  less  than  five  of  these  dis- 


tinct    changes     have     occurred     since 
18O0. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of 
history  also  comes  the  influence  of 
foreign  writing  on  the  writing  of  peo- 
ple who  subsequently  learn  to  write 
English.  Many  questions  concerning 
documents  arise  where  the  writer  had 
previously  written  German,  Italian, 
or  some  foreign  language,  either  of 
which  will  leave  earmarks  on  the 
English  writing  of  the  person,  and 
unless  the  specialist  is  familiar  with 
these  peculiarities  they  are  likely  to 
be  misinterpreted  and  may  erron- 
eously influence  his  final  conclusion. 
A  further  research  must  be  made 
into  historj'  concerning  writing  in- 
struments, backgrounds  and  mediums. 
Pens  of  all  kinds  including  quill,  steel, 
gold  and  stylus  must  be  studied  with 
regard  to  their  introduction  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  writing  done  with 
each.  Parchment,  vellum  and  paper 
as  backgrounds  for  writing  must  be 
given  consideration.  Paper  should  re- 
ceive special  attention.  Methods  and 
materials  used  in  its  manufacture  at 
different  periods,  watermarks  as  indi- 
cating age  and  the  manufacturer,  and 
all  details  that  might  affect  this  mate- 
rial as  it  is  used  in  documents  should 
be  thoroughly  investigated  and  stud- 
ied. Inks  should  be  treated  in  a  like 
manner.  A  study  of  American  inks 
with  reference  to  their  introduction, 
composition,  and  use  should  be  made, 
noting  carefully  the  introduction  of 
new  materials  or  new  inks  and  the 
peculiarities  or  characteristics  of  each 
of  them  so  they  can  be  identified. 

Another  subject  that  shows  the  ex- 
tent of  study  required  for  proficiency 
in  document  examination,  is  typewrit- 
ing machines.  When  we  consider  that 
more  than  forty  different  kinds  of 
typewriters  have  been  manufactured 
and  that  a  single  company  has  made 
as  many  as  ten  different  machines  or 
models  and  that  several  different 
kinds  of  type  are  available  for  each 
model,  there  opens  up  a  field  of  study 
and  research  of  immense  proportions. 
Changes  and  improvements  as  well  as 
new  machines  are  being  made  all  the 
time,  therefore,  vigilant  attention  is 
necessary  at  all  times  or  typewriting 
knowledge  soon  becomes  antiquated. 
And  so  we  might  go  on  through  every 
one  of  the  subjects  mentioned  and 
give  in  detail  what  is  needed  from 
each  one,  but  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  no  mere  theoretical  or  hazy_  un- 
derstanding of  a  subject  is  sufficient, 
for  the  specialist  is  dealing  with  facts 
and  to  discover  and  prove  facts  there 
must  be  definite  and  complete  knowl- 
edge, with  a  clear,  comprehensive  in- 
telligence of  causes  and  effects. 

Such  things  as  trained  eyesight  or 
discernment  of  minute  differences  of 
size,  proportion,  curvature,  or  color; 
practical  mechanical  skill:  keen,  ac- 
curate judgment:  and  good  common 
sense  are  indispensable  qualities. 

Granted  that  the  specialist  has  all 
the  necessary  knowledge  for  his  work 
there  still  remains  the  most  essential 
requisite  for  success,  and  that  is  the 
proper  use  or  application  of  this 
knowledge,  in  this  particular.     I  know 
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of  no  one  thing  so  important  as  the 
proper  attitude  of  mind.  This  is  best 
described  by  comparing  it  with  the 
judicial  mind,  whereby  judgment  is 
not  passed  until  all  the  facts  have 
been  heard  and  each  fact  given  its 
proper  interpretation  and  value.  Pre- 
judice, influence  of  first  impressions, 
and  preconceived  conclusions  must  be 
studiously  avoided;  each  question 
should  be  approached  with  the  open 
mind  of  the  true  scientific  investiga- 
tor: facts  should  be  followed  where- 
ever  they  lead;  when  a  theory  seems 
established  it  should  be  vigorously 
assailed  to  prove  its  foundation  and 
strength;  and  with  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  knowledge,  each  fact  or 
condition  should  receive  its  correct 
interpretation  and  be  valued  accord- 
ing to  its  relative  importance.  If  this 
line  of  procedure  is  followed,  the  re- 
sult will  always  be  satisfactory  to 
the  investigator,  leading  to  a  definite, 
positive  conclusion  or  showing  an  in- 
sufficient indication  in  any  one  direc- 
tion  to  justify  a  conclusion. 

Some  who  are  uninformed  regard 
the  document  specialist  as  one,  who, 
by  intuition  or  the  possession  of  some 
occult  power  is  enabled  to  distinguish 
at  a  glance  the  true  or  the  spurious 
in  any  document.  This  view  has  no 
doubt  been  stimulated  by  so-called 
handwriting  experts  who  give  opin- 
ions based  on  reasons  so  ethereal  that 
they  are  (and  purposely  so)  away  be- 
yond the  comprehension  and  under- 
stafiding  of  the  average  normal  mind. 
However,  the  opinions  of  the  modern 
specialist  are  derived  from  a  scientific 
investigation  of  the  facts — one  point 
alone,  may  require  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  years  of  study  to  solve 
— and  the  reasons  for  his  opinions  are 
clear,  cogent  and  logical  and  within 
the  understanding  of  anyone  of  aver- 
age  intelligence. 

Opinion  evidence,  that  is  opinions 
without  reasons,  is  practically  a  thing 
of  the  past  in  document  investiga- 
tions, and  there  has  been  brought  into 
use  numerous  instruments  of  pre- 
cision and  accuracy  to  assist  in  de- 
termining   and    showing    the    facts    in 


questions  concerning  documents.  No 
one  has  made  such  a  contribution  to 
these  important  changes  as  Albert  S. 
Osborn,  of  New  York.  Research,  in- 
vention, and  adaptation  have  all  been 
used  by  Mr.  Osborn  to  place  the  work 
of  the  document  specialist  on  a  higher 
plane  and  make  it  a  profession  where 
knowledge,  skill,  judgment,  and  char- 
acter are  the  essential  qualifications. 
Professor  John  H.  Wigmore,  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  his  introduction  to 
Mr.  Osborn's  book  on  "Questioned 
Documents."  covers  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  application  of  special 
knowledge  and  skill  to  questioned 
documents  and  gives  the  future  out- 
look for  such  a  specialist  and  his 
work  as  I  have  tried  to  present:  "A 
century  ago  the  science  of  handwrit- 
ing study  did  not  exist.  A  crude  em- 
piricism still  prevailed.  This  hundred 
years  past  has  seen  a  vast  progress. 
All  relevant  branches  of  modern 
science  have  been  brought  to  bear. 
Skilled  students  have  focussed  upon 
this  field  manifold  appurtenant  de- 
vices and  apparatus.  A  Science  and 
an  Art  have  developed.  A  firm  place 
has  now  been  made  for  the  expert 
witness  who  is  emphatically  scientific 
and    not   merely   empiric." — Wigmore. 


L.    ROGERS 
Pres.   1917 


REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEED- 
INGS 
Of    the    Fourth    Annual    Meeting    of 
The  National  Association  of  Pen- 
manship  Supervisors 
Cleveland,    Ohio,    .\pri1    :2,j,    26,    27, 
1!)17,    held    in    the    Spencerian    Com- 
mercial  School. 

The  next  place  of  meeting  will  be 
Detroit. 

The  program  as  printed  in  the 
.Vpril  number  of  The  Business  Edu- 
cator, page  ten,  was  carried  out  most 
creditably  to  all  concerned.  The  at- 
tendance was  as  large  as  any  pre- 
vious meeting,  if  not  larger. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  new  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  C.  A.  Barnett,  Director  of 
Writing,  and  his  able  associates,  the 
Misses  Cavanah,  Hendrickson  and 
Thonipson,  for  the  success  of  the 
meeting. 

The  visit  to  the  various  public 
schools  where  the  teachers  taught 
and  tha  pupils  wrote  was  interesting, 
enjoyable,  stimulating,  and  profit- 
able, revealing  that  the  penmanship 
instruction  in  Cleveland  is  thorough- 
ly and   successfully  supervised. 

The  exhibit  of  old-time  and  Spen- 
cerian Penmanship,  executed  a  half 
century  and  more  ago.  was  the  finest 
tile  association  was  ever  privileged 
to  see. 

The  exhibit  in  another  room  of 
modern  specimens  of  writing  by  pu- 
jiils  in  two  dozen  or  more  cities  of 
today,  revealed  a  wonderful  change 
in  the  direction  of  speedier  and  less 
elaborate    writing. 

These  changes  have  come  so  grad- 
ually that  it  took  an  exhibit  side  by 
side  to  reveal  the  contrast.  Changes 
will  continue  as  in  the  past,  or  pro- 
gress is  no  more,  and  these  changes 
will  be  to  conform  to  humanity's 
need  from  decade  to  decade. 

One  of  the  most  notable  addresses 


of  the  convention  was  by  Dr.  Hime- 
lick,  of  the  Cleveland  Normal  School, 
on  the  subject  of  Supervision.  We 
recall  some  of  his  many  essentials  of 
supervision  and  attributes  of  the  su- 
pervisor: Create  proper  atmosphere 
— Help,  not  criticise  — Organize  — 
Sec  the  large  prol)Iems — Leadership 
must  be  characteristic  of  the  super- 
visor—  Broad  outlook  —  Be  optomis- 
tic — Know  human  nature — Know  dif- 
ference between  content  and  form — 
Grasp  and  emphasize  essentials — 
Avoid  traveling  in  a  circle  —  Teach 
children,  not  merely  penmanship — 
Make  a  bonfire  of  outlines  once  a 
year. 

By  a  vote  of  21  to  16  the  Associa- 
tion approved  an  alphabet  submitted 
by  a  committee  appointed  the  year 
Ijefore. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  as  follows:  President,  C.  A.  Bar- 
nett, Director  of  Writing,  Cleveland; 
\'.  Pres.,  Sara  Staub,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  G.  G.  Gudmundson,  Supr. 
of  Writing,  Boone,   la. 

Your  editor  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  and  addressing  the  East 
Commercial  High  School,  composed 
oi  fir.st  and  second  year  pupils;  and 
the  High  School  of  Commerce,  in  the 
latter  of  which  we  found  over  a 
thousand  pupils  qualifying  for  busi- 
ness and   life. 

.\  visit  in  the  home  and  studio  of 
W.  LeRoy  Brown,  the  Engrosser  of 
Cleveland,  revealed  prosperity,  fine 
art,  and  cordial  hospitality. 

An  artistic,  illustrated  program  was 
published  by  The  Spencerian  Com- 
mercial which  may  be  had  for  the 
asking  by  addressing  E.  E.  Merville. 
Spencerian  Commercial  School, 
Cleveland,  O. 

The  President,  Mr.  O.  L.  Rogers, 
Supervisor  of  Writing,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,   made   a   fine   executive. 

With  Mr.  J.  E.  Hutchingson,  Su- 
pervisor of  Writing,  Detroit,  Mich., 
as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  Detroit  as  the  meeting 
place,  the  meeting  next  year  is  an 
assured   success. 


BARNETT 
es.    1918 
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DANIEL  E.  KNOWLES 

has  been  called  out  for  Military  Service  in  the 
Officers  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  has  turned  over  to  A.  M.  Wonnell 
a  considerable  number  of  specimens  of  his 
skillful  penmanship  to  be  disposed  of. 
S  A  DOLLAR  BILL  S 
will  bring  you  specimens  from  two  of  Amer- 
ica's finest  penmen. 

A.  M.  WONNELL 
Mt.  Auburn  Cincinnati.  O. 


Satin  Gloss  Ink 

The  ink  that  flows  like  water  but  looks 
like  paint.  It  is  the  world's  finest  glossy  ink. 
Sent  in  4  oz.  bottles  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

Nonesuch  Ink— the  ink  with  a  brown  hair 
line  and  a  black  shade— same  price. 

A  beautiful  flourished  bird  free  with  a  dollar 
order  for  ink.     Circulars  and  sample  cards  free. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  one  dollar,  until  further  notice.  I  will  send 
all  of  the  following  fresh  from  the  pen: 

One  set  ornamental  capitals,  worth  50  cts. 

One  page  of  ornate  combinations,  worth  25  cts. 

Any  name  on  one  dozen  cards  in  all  the  best 
and  most  artistic  combinations,  worth  50  cts. 

A  formula  for  making  the  best  white  ink 
known  to  science  and  a  specimen  of  bird  flourish- 
ing on  blue  paper  in  whiteand  gold  ink.  worth  50  cts. 

A  large  bird  flourish  in  india  ink,  for  framing 
sent  for  60  cts. 

,  Ohio,  a  penman  of  renown, 

much  pleased  and  more  than  satisfied  with  your 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  1  have  and  when  framed. 

B.   will  show  up  better  perhaps  than  uny    other 
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I  believ 
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nber  from  the  beat  peu 


CARD  WRITING 

FOR  25c  I  WILL  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  on  15  best 
bristol  cards,  and  with  each  order  will  give  free  a 
a  beautiful  identificat  on  card-case.  Satisfaction  auar- 
anteed  or  money  refunded  JOHN  J.  CONWAY. 
125  Putnam  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N    Y. 


HOME  Study-FREE  Tuition 


spare  time  while 
d  also  your  vaca- 
instruction 

/ill  shorten 


WHY  NOT  i'ii'-Htn^: 

tion  months  by  taking  a  c . 

by  mail?     You  will  be  enabled  to 
valuable  service  as  a  teacher;  yoi 

the  time  required  to  complete  yo_-    

College  Course:  you  can  prepare  yourself  to 
secure  a  better  position  and  higher  salary  for 
next  year.  Carnegie  College  has  helped 
thousands  to  prepare  for  advanced  positions 
as  teachers,  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  gov- 
ernment employees,  salesmen,  lawyers,  and 
engineers;  and  it  can  help  you. 

For  "Free  Tuition  Plan"  and  full  partic- 
ulars, send  your  name  and  address  to  Dept.  B. 

CARNEGIE  COLLEGE 

ROGERS.    OHIO 


CARDS FOR     CARD    WRITERS 

Blank,  Comic.  B'rd  and  Lodge.  6  New  Penflourished 
Post  Cards  10  cts.  100  printed  name  cards  and  leatherette 
case  50  cts.  Agents  wanted  for  printed  name  cards. 
Card  writers'  manual  and  sample  cards  1  cts.  W.  McBEE 
3  Hawthorne  Ave..  West  View  Borough,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


The  Churchill  Shorthand  Manual 

EASY  TO  GET  STARTED 

It  is  also  easy  for  the  teacher  to 
take  the  class  through  the  entire 
course  and  finish  with  a  high  degree 
of  speed  and  accuracy. 

The  system  can  be  written  on  a 
typewriter  as  easily  as  with  a  pen. 
The  up-to-date  teacher  will  want  to 
see  this  book.     Write  today. 

GEORGE  r.  CHURCHILL,  Publisher 

96  Signal  Building 
CHICAGO  HEIGHTS  ILLINOIS 


A.  W.  OAKIN,  604  W.  Colvin  St ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GET  YOUR   SHARE   OF   THE   SALARIES   PAID 


FOR  GOOD  PENMANSHIP 


A  complete  diploma  course  in  rapid,  tireless,  business  writing  fromSCourtney's 
Detroit  School  of  Penmanship  b.v  Correspondence  will  fit  you  for  a  better 
position  and  a  better  salary.  You  can  complete  it  at  home  in  spare  time  and  at 
a  small  cost.  Hundreds  of  students  in  goodpositions.  If  you  are  satisfied  with 
your  present  position  and  salary,  don't  write  for  my  FREE,  illustrated  Journal. 
FRANCIS  B.  COURTNEY,  Box  G-492,  Detroit.  IMichigan 


By    L.    W.    Karlen.   whci.  with   his   brother.    A.    J.,    attended   the    Za. 

nerian  in   1903. 

L.   W.   has   bee 

n  head  policy   engrosser   i 

Insurance    Co.,    Des    Moines,    la.,   for    the    past   ten    years    and    A.    J. 

has    held    a    s 

milar    position 

with    the    Bankers'     Life 

Moines,   for   the  past   eleven   years.      Aside   from  their   policy   engross 

ng    they    do   mu 

ch   other  pen  w 

ork,   each  year  engrossing 

of  six   thousand   diplomas   alone. 

Equitable  Life, 
ince  Co.,  X)cs 
:   neighborhood 
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PRELIMINARY    PROGRAM 
Of  the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of 
the    Zanerian    Penmanship    Con- 
vention,     Columbus,      Ohio, 
June  28  and  29,   1917, 
Hotel  Virginia 

The  usual  Addresses  of  Welcome 
and  of  the  President  will  be  delivered, 
diversion  provided  in  the  way  of 
music,  park  outing,  etc.,  etc.,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  program. 

A.  R.  Reelhom,  Prin.,  Com'l  Dept. 
High  School.  La.Iunta,  Colo.,  "How 
to  Win  Certificates." 

Dr.  R.  W.  Himelick,  Prin.  Cleveland 
Normal  School,  may  favor  the  Con- 
vention with  his  presence  and  talk  on 
"Supei  vision,"  which  was  the  feature 
of  the.  C'civeland  Meeting  in  April. 

Business  Men  will  address  the  Asso- 
ciation upon  Handwriting  from  their 
viewpoint. 

Mr.  Zaner  is  expected  to  participate 
111  his  usual  unconventional  manner. 
Miss  Olive  V.  Herr,  Supervisor  of 
Writing  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  "Problems 
of  the  Supervisor  and  How  to  Meet 
Them." 

H.  E.  Claussen,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, Omaha,  Neb.,  "Penmanship  in 
the   High   School." 

H.   H.    Mowery,    Supervisor   of   Writ- 
ing. Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  "A  Method  of 
Teaching  Writing  in   the   Grades." 
Ira  L.  Peck,  High  School,  Chamliers- 
burg,    Pa..    "Correlation    of    Penman- 
ship  and   Shorthand." 
Anna     Tinan,     Central     Junior     High 
School.     Cleveland,     "Penmanship     in 
the  Junior  High  School." 
Tom    Sawyier,    Zanerian,    "The    Child 
and  Writing." 

E.  A.  Lupfer,  Penman  in  the  Zaner- 
ian, Columbus,  O..  "Iv-oundhand  and 
Text  Lettering." 

W.  C.  Faust,  Supervisor  of  Writing, 
Canton,  ().,  "The  House  that  Tack 
Built." 

R.  S.  Hines,  Prin.  Com'l  Dept.,  Metro- 
politan Business  College,  Cleveland, 
O.,  "Penmanship  in  the  Business  Col- 
lege." 

E.  W.  Stein,  Duflf's  Business  College, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,   (subject  later). 
Miss  Lucretia  Cavanah,  Asst.   Super- 
visor    Writing,     Cleveland,      (subject 
later). 


OFFICERS,    1917 

Pres.,   L.    D.   Root,   Asheville,   N.    C. 
V.   Pres.,   Pearl  Stewart,  California,   Pa. 
-Sec.-Treas.,   Fred    Berkman,    SOS   Borland    St., 
Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Harry    E.    Carrier,    11218    (Irville   Ave.,    Cleve- 
land,  O. 
Lenna   Rovick,   Muskegon,    Mich. 
C.   P.  Zaner,  Columbus,   O. 

SPECIMENS 

Wi*  be  on  exhibition  in  the  Zanerian  College 
by    Supen-isors   and    Penmen. 


W.   H,   PATRICK 

W.  H.  Patrick,  proprietor  of  Pat- 
rick's Business  College,  York,  Pa., 
died  May  19,  1917.  the  cause  being  a 
carbuncle  on  the   neck. 

This  sad  news  will  come  with  a 
surprise  and  shock  to  his  many 
friends. 

Mr.  Patrick  was  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  personalities  in  our  pro- 
fession. He  was  one  of  our  most 
skilled  penmen,  having  graduated  un- 
der Piatt  R.  Spencer,  Jr.,  in  Cleve- 
land. C,  in  the  early  eighties. 

The  sympathy  of  his  many  friends 
among  our  readers  is  hereby  extended 
to  the  family. 


Money,  What  it  is  and  How  to  Use 

It.       William     R.     Hayward,     Prin. 

Curtis  Evening  High  School,  N.  Y. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  4  Park 

St.,     Boston,      Mass.       Cloth,     162 

pages,  price  80  cents  net. 

This  book  has  been  written  for 
young  people  to  encourage  thrift. 
The  author  has  had  exceptional  op- 
portunity to  discover  the  need  of  and 
provide  the  instruction  for  young 
concerning  the  use  of  money  both  in 
saving  and  spending.  The  History, 
Development,  and  Function  of 
Money  are  all  treated  tersely,  to- 
gether with  such  other  phases  as 
Banking.  Stocks  and  Bonds,  Ex- 
change, Speculation,  etc.  The  volume 
is  timely,  to  the  point,  authoritative, 
and  quite  complete  for  the  purposes 
intended  —  to  help  young  people  to 
know  and  value  money  for  what  it  is 
worth   and   can   do. 


Harmony    and    grace    by    E.    A.    Lupfe 


If  You  Want  to 

BUY  OR  SELL 

a  School,  or  if  you  want  a 
Position  or  Teacher, 

PATRONIZE  THESE  PAGES 


FOR    SALE 

Connecticut  Business  College  in  city 
of  over  20,000  population.  Immed- 
iate cash  sale  only.     $850. OO. 

I.  M.  D. ,  care  Buiiness  Educator,  Columbiu  0. 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Largest  in  the  West— BOISE,  IDAHO 
20',   Only  of  1916  Calls  Filled,  Due  to  Lack  of  High  Class  Teachers 


K 


FORASINGLE- FEE '-YOU  JOIN  ALL  OFFICES 


CAGO  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE 

WAY  HALL  Flat  iron  Blo'g.  Munsev  Bld'g. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.  CHATTANOOGA.TENN. 


KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 
NEW  YORK  LIFE  BLD'G. 
SPOKANE.  WASH. 


Thurston   Teachers'  Agency 

Short  Contract.  Guaranteed  Service.  Write  for  our  Free  Booklet— How  to  Apply.  26th  Year 
E.   R^  NICHOLS.    .M,ir.  224  S,  Mich.  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Training   School   for   Commercial   Teachers 


A  large  class  will  attend  the  summer  sessions  of  the  teachers'  classes  in  the  Rochester  Bus- 
iness Institute.  July  2  to  July  31.  They  will  receive  condensed  and  effective  instruction  in  sub- 
ject matter  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  the  commercial  branches.  Our  bulletin 
gives  the  particulars.     Postal  card  request  sufficient, 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE      Rochester,  n.  y. 
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FOR  SALE — BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Established  thirty  years.  Tuition  receipts  more 
than  $10,000  yearly.  Good  reasons.  If  sold  at  once, 
will  allow  liberal  discount  for  cash.  Address  Invest- 
ment, care  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

WANTED  to  purchase  a  commercial 
school.     Must  be  a  good  one. 
Address,  J.  C.  L.,  care  Business  Educator 
Columbus,  Ohio 

WANTED 

"Y'*^U^G  MAN  qualified  for  associate  manage- 
-*-  ment  and  head  of  commercial  department  of 
successful  business  school.  An  opportunity  will 
be  given  the  right  man  to  acquire  an  interest  in 
the  corporation  on  a  very  reasonable  plan.  Owner 
wishes  to  retire  from  active  management.  Ad- 
dress, stating  experience  and  giving  references^ 
G.  A.  S. ,  care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  0. 

WATVXFT)  A" -^-1  experienced 

*'  •i»-J'~  A  M^U  school  manager,  so- 
licitor and  teacher  of  bookkeeping,  pen- 
manship, etc.,  now  employed,  is  open 
for  engagement  to  begin  Sept.  1st,  or 
before.  14  years  experience  in  public 
and  private  school  work.  Best  of  refer- 
ences, including  employer.  Address 
Western  Manager,  care  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  0. 

Teacher  Wanted 

'yO  TAKE  CHARGE  of  shorthand  and  typewrit- 
-*-  ing  department  (including  night  school  i  of 
small  but  unusual  Business  College  in  the  fastest 
growing  city  in  the  South,  Methodist  preferred. 
Must  be  of  good  address.  Able  to  get  high  grade 
results.  Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Addrts^ 
A.  J.  P.,  care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  0. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Established  18K5 

623    S.  Wabash  Ave..   CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS 
Western  Office:  Spokane,  Washington 


Special    Department    for    Teachers    of 

Penmanship,  Commercial  Branches. 

ALSO  SPECIAL  TERMS. 


TCPf   T   Or'P'^i      Ar'PlVrr'V       ^l  Umon  square.  N.  Y..    has    many  calls  for  i 

l.^i^i^l^^^y:f\:S  O  .ri.VTX-»ill  \^  J.  >  in  high  and  private  schools  during  the  year.  Teachers  are  wanted 
who  are  high  school  graduates,  or  better,  and  who  can  qualify  for  high  school  positions  and  teach  at  least  these  four 
subjects:  shorthand,  typewriting,  penmanship  and  bookkeeping.  Write  a  complete  letter  about  yourself  enclosing 
photograph  and  recommendations.    Some  place  now  vacant  may  suit  you  exactly.    Ttiere  Is  no  charge  for  registralion.     Oo  it  (ion. 


POSITIONS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Never  was  the  demand  so  great.    We  can  help  you 
secure  a  position  or  a  promotion. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 
Good  ones— money  makers— bargains.     Would  you 

buy  or  sell? 
Write  us  what  you  want,  ask  for  our  free  literature 

Co-operativt  Instructor's  Ass'n.   Marion.  Indiana 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


70  FlFT 
Recommends 

specialists,  and 

schools. 
The  agency  n 

cial  teachi 


NEW  YORK 
ollege  and  normal  graduates, 
Jther  teachers  to  colleges  and 


/^es  many  calls  for  commer- 
public  and  private  schools 
d  business  colleges. 

WM.   O.    PRATT,    MANAGER 


C.  SPENCER  CHAMBERS 

Principal  Commercial  Department 
Covington^  Ky.,  High  School,  is  at 
liberty  during  the  summer,  and 
desires  to  substitute  or  teach  in  a 
first  class  school. 


Open   for   Engagement 

A  COMMERCIAL  teacher  with  actual  business 
•^*-  experience  as  bookkeeper  in  a  number  of  lines, 
also  experienced  as  teacher  of  penmanship  and 
bookkeeping  in  some  of  the  best  and  largest  com- 
mercial schools,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
a  school  desiring  a  popular  man.  Address 
Practical,  care  Bntiness  Educator,  Colmnbns,  0. 


Vacation  Courses 


:FOR: 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

Rutgers  College  offers  a  large  number  of  un- 
iversity courses  for  the  professional  training 
of  commercial  teachers.  Accounting,  Steno- 
graphy, Typewriting.  Commercial  Law,  Busi- 
ness Economics.  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Com- 
mercial Geography,  Business  English  and  Cor- 
respondence, Penmanship.  Spanish,  German. 
French  and  Psychology  are  regular  listed  sub- 
jects. Methods  of  teaching  commercial  sub- 
jects will  be  emphasized. 

Free  lectures.  Excursions  to  points  of 
interest.  Registration  $5.  Tuition  $15. 
These  fees  admit  to  all  courses. 

For  Bulletin  address 
Director  of  Summer  School 

Rutgers  Scientific  Scliooi 

NEW   BRUNSWICK  N.  J. 


WE  NEED 

TEACHERS 

NOW! 


THIS 

Calls  coi 


IS    AN    EXTRAORDINARY    YEAR! 

Tie  from  all  parts  of  the  countr>-  for  well  qualified 
'ial  teachers.  Many  sections  have  increased  sal- 
aries. BUT.  still  the  intensive  demand  continues.  There 
is  an  unusual  demand  for  men  this  year  who  can  head  com- 
mercial departments  in  high  schools  and  private  schools. 
Our  EFFICIENCY  BUREAU  offers  free  enrollment  and 
prompt,  energetic,  nation-wide  service.  Wji  _n>-  iLink  !pj.ty. 
COMSTOCK  INSTITUTE,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


Quality  :  Success  :  Experience  :  Scholarship 

These  are  the  general  requirements  of  the  more  than 
three  hundred — more  nearly  four  hundred  city  super- 
intendents and  business  college  managers  who  have  re- 
quested us  to  assist  them  in  filling  unusually  attractive 
openings  between  now  and  the  first  of  September.  Sal- 
aries range  from  $75  to  $200.  We  have  already  filled  a 
number  of  September  positions.     Let  us  serve  you ! 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  (INC.)  KENTUCKY 


The  Spring  Campaign 

starts  off  with  our  candidates  engaged  in  the  South  High  School, 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  Englewood,  N.  J.,  High  School;  Granite 
County  High  School,  Philipsburg,  Mont. ;  the  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa, 
High  School;  Coleman  Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  Business  College;  Paris,  Tex.,  Commercial  College;  Lansing. 
Mich.,  Business  University— and  some  good  ones  not  yet  ripe  for 
publication.  We  have  many  scores  of  vacancies.   May  we  help  you? 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS' AGENCY 


A  Specialty  by  . 


E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Mgr. 


Specialist 

PROSPECT  HILL.  BEVERLY,  MASS. 


GOOD 


IOWA  STATE  NORMAL 


wanteti  a  Specialist  in  Penmanship  and 
Business  Education.  Our  candidate, 
J.  V.  R.  Hilgert,  got  the  place. 
It  paid  Mr.  Hilgert  to  keep  in 
touch  with  us,  and  it  may  pay 
you.  Our  service  covers  the  en- 
tire country.  We  do  our  best 
business  during  June,  July  and 
August.  If  you  desire  a  change 
for  next  year,  write  us  TODAY. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Mgr.  316-17-18  Nicholas  Bldg.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


GONMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefJy 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers  to  determine  its  value. 

A  Business  Speller.  By  Mary  G. 
Brinkworth,  Commercial  Teacher 
in  South  Park  High  School,  Buf- 
falo. Ginn  &  Company,  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago.  Clotli,  7(i 
pages,   price   25c. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  book  was 
selected,  for  the  most  part,  from  hun- 
dreds of  letters  written  by  business 
tirins.  and  the  book  is  the  outgrowth 
of  several  years  of  practical  exper- 
ience in  teaching  commercial  subjects. 
The  arrangement  of  the  contents  of 
the  book  is  as  follows:  Words  used 
in  Letters  of  Application.  Recommen- 
dation, Introduction,  Inclosure,  Sales 
letters.  Order  letters.  Complaint,  Ad- 
justment, and  Dunning  letters.  The 
special  lists,  and  the  volume  con- 
cludes with  an  "Alphabetical  List  of 
Business    Words." 


Factory  Accounting.  Frank  E.  Web- 
ner,  C.  P.  A.,  LaSalle  Extension 
University,  publishers,  Chicago,  111. 
3O0  pages,  half  leather,  price  $3.30 
postpaid. 

The  author  has  had  varied,  exten- 
sive, and  valuable  experience  as  an 
accountant  and  the  book  is  therefore 
the  outgrowth  of  first-hand  exper- 
ience. The  subject  is  treated  from  a 
broader  viewpoint  than  Cost  Account- 
ing, although  it  comprehends  that  sub- 
ject. Improvements,  mechanical  and 
otherwise,  recently  evolved  are  given 
special  attention.  The  volume  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  diagrams  and 
charts,  making  the  text  concrete.  The 
chapter  headings  are  as  follows:  Or- 
ganization; Controlling  Accounts; 
General  Exhibit;  Current  Exhibit; 
Cash  Account;  Purchases;  Specific  Or- 
ders; Process  Production;  Convergent 
Methods;  Material;  Labor;  Expense. 


How  to  Teach  Business  Correspond- 
ence. By  N.  W.  Barnes,  A.  M.,  in 
charge  of  courses  in  business  cor- 
respondence in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  84  pages; 
size  5;4x85/2  inches,  bound  in  stand- 
ard crimson  vellum  cloth.     Price  60 


OUR  PRESIDENT 

Graphically  portrayed  by  a  single  line  < 
the  pen  in  the  form  of  a  spiral.  The  like- 
ness is  strong  and  characteristic,  having  the 
elTect  of  a  steel  engraving.  Old  Glory  is  artist- 
ically and  appropriately  draped  above  and 
alxiut  the  portrait.  Every  public  institution 
should  find  a  place  for  it,  and  it  should  be  in 
every  American  home.  The  Columbus  Daily 
Monitor  used  it  for  a  frontispiece  with  the 
following  comment;  "It  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  unusual  pen  drawings  of  President 
Wilson  that  ever  was  made."  Size,  11  x  14 
inches,  plate  paper,  ready  for  framing,  care- 
fully prepared  for  mailing.  Price  25  cents, 
postpaid.     Address 

MISS   MARTHA  SIDWELL, 

BOWLING  GREEN,    MO. 


cents,  postpaid.     A.  W.  Shaw  Com- 
pany,     Publishers,      Chicago,      New- 
York  and  London. 
The   volume   is   designed   to   furnish 
those  who  train  others  to  write  busi- 
ness   letters    with    effective    methods, 
selected  materials,  and  suggestive  as- 
signments.    The   basic   aim   has   been 
to  indicate  "how"  rather  than  "what" 
to  do. 

The  author  presents  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  problem  of  business 
correspondence  instruction,  and  ex- 
plains clearly  just  how  to  make  that 
instruction   effective. 

The  field  of  literature  on  business 
correspondence,  including  psychology, 
sales  letters,  suggestion,  the  use  of 
words,  clear  thinking,  and  so  on,  has 
been  thoroughly  combed,  and  the  pick 
of  the  combings  spread  out  for  use. 


Railway  Accounting.  C.  S.  Sikes, 
General  .\uditor,  Pere  Marquette 
Railroad  Company.  LaSalle  Ex- 
tension LIniversity,  Chicago,  III. 
Volume  One.  Organization;  Capi- 
tal, Construction,  Station,  and  Freight 
Accounts,   140   pages. 

Volume  Two,  Claims;  Per  Diem 
and  Passenger  Accounts;  Disburse- 
ment and  General  .\ccount,  342  pages. 
These  volumes  present  the  subject 
of  Railway  Accounting  in  a  most 
lucid  and  comprehensive  method  by 
one  from  the  inside.  Persons  out- 
side of  the  great  central  railway  ac- 
counting systems  know  little  of  the 
work  of  that  branch  of  accountancy 
because  such  information  is  not  eas- 
ily obtainable.  Accounting  Forms  are 
presented  to  elucidate  the  te.xt  and 
make  it  concrete.  The  volumes  im- 
press one  with  the  fact  that  although 
the  subject  is  a  large  and  intricate 
one,  railway  accounting  offices  have 
been  able  to  develop  a  very  definite 
yet  comparatively  siinple  method  of 
handling  millions  of  dollars  which 
pass  through  thousands  of  hands 
with  dispatch  and  accuracy. 


The  Basis  of  Durable  Peace.  By  Cos- 
mos, an  assumed  name,  pul)lished 
by  Charles  Scribners  Sons,  and  dis- 
tributed free  by  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace.  403 
VV.  117th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  Cloth,  144 
pages. 

The    New   York   Times   last  fall  in- 
vited a  series  of  articles  from  a  per- 


son of  unquestioned  ability  which  ap- 
peared in  that  publication  during 
Novemlier  and  December,  and  the  na- 
ture of  which  justified  their  puljlica- 
tion  in  book  form.  They  impress  us 
as  being  the  ablest  articles  of  the 
kind  we  have  read,  and  anyone  de- 
siring the  ma.ximum  of  information 
with  the  minimum  of  reading  will  do 
well  to  secure  a  copy  from  the  ad- 
dress above  given.  The  title  conveys 
the  nature  of  the  discussions.  An 
appendi.x  contains  an  interesting  ex- 
change of  letters  of  criticism  Ijetween 
Hall   Caine   and   Cosmos. 

NOTHING  BETTER 

Four  pages  of  Half  Tone  reproduced  pen  work 
of  the  famous  Madarasz. 

Set  of  Ornamental  and  Business  Caps  25c 

Ornamental  Letter  written  Jan.  7.  1S91         50c 
Page  of  Ornamental  Signatures  25c 

Ornamental  Le-ter  written  Nov.  2,  1910        50c 
All  the  above  suitable    for    framing  or    scrap    book, 
sent  in  mailing  tube,  for  7Sc. 

The  originals  mounted  on  card  board  are  worth 
$50.     Bids  received  for  the  sale  of  them. 
C.  W.  Jones.  224  Main  St..  Brockton,  Mass. 


PROGRESS, 

'T'HE  FEARLESS  flying  flourished 
Eagle,  the  masterpiece  in  pen 
art  and  flourishing  by  C.  P.  Zaner, 
typical  of  this  Nation's  patriotism 
and  courage  and  freedom,  is  without 
doubt  the  most  popular  and  largest 
selling  specimen  of  flourishing  ever 
produced. 

It  is  photographically  and  chemically  re- 
produced in  great  fidelity  on  paper  22  x  28 
inches,  suitable  for  framing.  Appropriate  for 
school,  office,  and  home.  Price  in  tube, 
postpaid,  50c.    Special  price  per  dozen. 

Zaner  &  Bloser,  Publishers 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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f   Edwin    L.    Brown.    Rockland,    Me 
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SIMMONS  COLLEGE 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Summer  Normal  Courses 
in  Commercial  Subjects 
July  2   to  Aug.  10,  1917 

Courses  planned  especially  for  teachers  and  those 
preparing  to  teach  will  be  offered  during  the  Summer 
Session  in  the  following  subjects: 

Accounting,  Advertising,  Bookkeeping,  Business 
Correspondence,  Business  Methods,  Business  Organi- 
zation, Corporation  Finance,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Commercial  Geography,  Commercial  Law,  Penman- 
ship, Salesmanship,  Shorthand,  Spanish,  St»notypy, 
and  Typewriting. 

Courses  in  Methods  of  teaching  the  various  Com- 
mercial Subjects  will  also  be  given. 

A  record  of  work  done  will  be  issued  to  those  who 
complete  courses,  and  credit  toward  a  college  degree 
may  be  secured  in  certain  courses  by  properly  quali- 
fied students. 

All  classes  are  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
College  dormitories  are  open  to  Women  only. 
Tuition  fees  from  $6  to  $24. 

For  circular  giving  full  information  write  to 

REGISTRAR,  SIMMONS  COLLEGE,  Boston,  Mass. 


High -Grade  Teachers  Wanted 

For  High  Grade  Positions 


BECOME  A 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANT 

Command  Greater  Prestige  and  a  Higher  Salary- 
Get  away  from  the  ordinary  position.  To  earn 
more,  study 

THE  BROOK-MERVILLE  COURSES 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Accounting,  Higher  Ac- 
counting and  Analysis,  Auditing  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Law— for  the  Accountant  and  Business 
Man,  Cost  Accounting  and  Systematizing. 


Teaching  Positions  Open — High  Grade 
Business    Positions    Open — High  Grade 

EmploymcDt  Bureau  Service  FREE 

Send  for  the  little  booklet  "Trained  Men" 

THE  BROOK-MERVILLE  SCHOOL 

COMMERCE  ACCOUNTS  FINANCE 

Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Wm.  H.  Brook.  C.  P.  A.  Department  B 


S^ 


NOW  or 
NEVER! 


Skeels  Rosewood  Oblique  Penholder, 
Handmade,  Rubbed  and  Polished  like  a 
Piano,  German  Silver  Pen  Clip,  a  beauty 


Designed,  Carved, 
Finished,  Adjusted, 
Tested 


By  Skeels 


They  are  the  same  model  as  the  rubber  holder  and 
were  made  while  I  was  recovering  from  a  surgical 
operation,  and  there  will  be  no  more  made  like  them. 

Used  by  Courtney  and  scores  of  our  best  penmen 
and  engrossers,  but  these  are  a  special  lot. 

They  are  Souvenir  Penholders  and  only  150 
of  them.     To  get  yours  send  $1.00  NOW  to 

A.  D.  SKEELS, 


187  KENILWORTH  AVE. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


Free  to  Business  Educators 

^'or  POSTAGE  %or 


"PJO  you  want  to  be  able  to  teach  your  students  the 
^^  Newest,  Sanest,  Most  Resultful  methods  of  let- 
ter writing?  Do  you  want  them  to  know  how  to 
write  letters  that  land  orders,  build  business,  that 
give  them  a  better  salary  at  the  very  start?  Do  you 
want  them  to  go  out  into  the  commercial  world  bet- 
ter equipped  in  business  letter  SENSE,  so  that  you 
gain  the  larger  credit? 

Do  you  want  them  to  benefit  by  the  teachings  of  the  most 
successful  business  letter  experts,  correspondence  chiefs  in  giant 
industries,  world-famed  advertising  authorities? 


nailing  lists,  how 
id  the  like? 

'n  catalogs,  mail- 


Do  you  want  them  to  know  how  to  compile 
to  write  folders,  advertising  leaflets,  booklets  a 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  make  your  o\ 
ings,  your  own  advertising  efforts  more  effectiv 

Then  send  for  your  FREE  copy  of  POSTAGE,  the  mag;azine 
of  business  correspondence  and  direct  mail  advertising.  It  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  mailadvertising  department  of  the  Associated 
Ad-Clubs  and  is  a  beautifully  printed  magazine  with  large  9  x  12 
inch  pages,  carrying  many  handsome  illustrations  of  successful 
mailings.  Edited  by  Louis  Victor  Eytinge,  aided  by  a  staff  of 
noted  business  experts.  Every  issue  contains  at  least  three 
articles  on  business  correspondence  written  by  wonder-working 
word-wizards.  Three  Dollars  a  year  is  all  it  costs,  but  a  copy  will 
be  sent  you  on  request. 

Write  on  your  Letterhead, 


Postage   Publishing  Association, 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts 


Mjii.ini.yjti.i.D.uijjjuiJiiijjiiiu.i.imj.iii;.ii,.iJ.iii.i,ii.i.j.j.iJ.iiui.iii«j.iium 
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A  photograph  of  the  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling  (Jreen,  Kentucky,  made  on  March  10,  1917. 
This  institution  is  the  National  Official  Training  School  for  Commercial  Teachers  The  next  session  opens  July  3. 
180  vacancies  now  on  hand.     The  new  booltlet  will  be  sent  to  any  one  desiring  it. 


Mr.  G.  D.  Griset,  of  California  and 
the  Zanerian,  the  past  year  Supervis- 
or of  Writing  in  the  Houghton, 
Mich.,  public  schools,  will  have 
charge  the  coming  year  of  Penman- 
ship in  the  Evanston,  111.,  Township 
High  School.  Mr.  Guy  M.  Pelton, 
Director  of  the  Course  in  Commerce. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Skeels,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
wliose  penholder  advertisement  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  these  columns,  re- 
cently favored  us  with  a  letter  re- 
vealing a  great  deal  of  skill.  It  was 
written  in  a  professional  business 
hand  disclosing  accuracy  and  grace 
splendidly  combined.  Mr.  Skeels  has 
long  since  been  reco.gnizcd  as  a  skill- 
ful penman,  and  this  letter  discloses 
the  fact  that  he  is  retaining  much  of 
the  skill  that  gave  him  that  reputa- 
tion a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Alma  B.  Cagley,  of  Nashua.  la.,  will 
go  to  the  Spirit  Lake,  la.,  High 
School,  ne.xt  year,  to  teach  the  com-, 
inercial    branches. 


Miss  Edith  Weymouth,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Denver,  Colorado,  Public 
Schools,  recently  submitted  speci- 
mens of  writing  from  students  in  the 
eighth  grade,  which  averaged  high  in 
form,  movement  and  speed,  revealing 
a  progressive  tendency  in  handwrit- 
ing instruction  in  the  Denver  schools. 
In  quantity  and  quality  the  work  sub- 
mitted compares  with  the  best  we 
have  received  from  any  city.  Out  of 
a  total  of  324  specimens  submitted, 
141  were  between  70  and  80  according 
to  the  Zaner  Handwriting  Scale  and 
were,  awarded  Certificates  of  Profi- 
ciency in   Penmanship. 

Advertising  Literature  lias  lieen 
received   from   the   following: 

Wilson's  Modern  Business  College. 
Seattle,  Washington;  Dquesne  Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania;  American 
Commercial  School,  AUentown,  Penn- 
sylvania; Elicker's  School  of  Com- 
merce, Marion,  Ohio;  The  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  Business  College;  The  Kear- 
ney.  Nebraska,  State   Normal  School; 


Midland  College,  -\tchison,  Kansas; 
The  Goodyear-Marshall  Publishing 
Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  The 
Remington  Typewriter  Company, 
New  York  City,  New  York;  The  Fer- 
ris Institute.  Big  Rapids,  Michigan; 
H.  M.  Rowe  Company,  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  Gem  City  Business  Col- 
lege, Quincy,  Illinois;  Los  .\ngeles, 
California,  Business  College;  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  City,  New  York;  State  Normal 
School,  \Vhitewater,  Wisconsin;  The 
Phonographic  Institute  Company. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Glendale  Union 
High    School,    California. 


WRITTEN 
CARDS 

Gems  from  the 
pen.    Superb  in  line  and  shade.     Highest  quality 
materials  used.     Get  the  thrill   that  comes  from 
having  the  best.     1  doz.  25c.     5  doz.  $1.00. 
Glossy  Black  Ink  10c.    Best  White  Ink  15c.  postpaid 

A.  L  HICKMAN,  Card  Specialist  SAUNA,  KANS. 


MEUB  HELPS  YOU 

With  YOUR  SIGNATURE 


Your   ni 
12  diffen 


written  in 
tyles  (finer 
than  you  have  seen  be- 
fore) for  20c.  (2  dimes). 
Ot  these  twelve  styles 
you  will  surely  find  one 
that  you  will  wish  to 
adopt.  Don't  put  it  off. 
Send  today.     Address 

A.  P.  MEUB, 

Kxpert  Penman 

High  School.  Pasadena.  Cal. 


Desire  apmmuu^Ub  carm* 
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SUMMER  UNIVERSITY  COURSES 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

All  courses  count  toward  the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics,  i-ecognized 
everywhere  as  the  best  degree  for  commercial  teachers.  Liberal  credit  granted  for 
work  completed  in  other  accredited  institutions.  Specialized  training  for  teaching 
commercial  subjects  in  high  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  commercial  colleges.  In- 
struction will  be  offered  in  Writing,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Accounting,  Methods 
of  Teaching,  Geography,  Business  Mathmatics,  Commercial  Law,  Public  Speaking, 
English,  and  several  other  subjects.  Optional  military  drills  for  the  men.  Depart- 
ment occupies  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  floors  of  a  modern  office  building  in  the  heart  of 
the  financial  district  of  Pittsburgh,  the  greatest  industrial  center  of  the  world.  Near 
all  cars  and  stations.  Best  facilities  and  instruction  obtainable.  Many  subjects. 
Six  weeks'  term  beginning  July  9th.     Details  on  request. 

School   of  Accounts,  Finance  and  Commerce  of  Duquesne   University 

W.  H.  WALKER,  LL.  D.,  Dean  323  Fourth  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


"You  are  the  Leading  Penman  »l  Porto  Rico' 


of  artistic  cards  from  this  Uncle  Sam's  little  island. 


tered  penmanship  bymy 

name  will  be  elegently 

card  if  you  enclose  stamp. 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN,  406  Meyer  BIdg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ENGROSSING,  ILLUMINATING 

Kesolutions.  testimonials,  etc.  engrossed  in 
album  form  or  for  framing.  Script  prepared 
for  bookkeeping  texts  at  a  reasonable  charge. 
Scrapbook  specimens.  Circular  and  sample  of 
penmanship  for  ten  cents. 

R.  W.  JOHNSON. 

1027  Bellevue  Ave.         Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Finney  and  Brown's  Modern  Business  Arithmetic 

By  H.  A.  Finney,  of  the  Walton  School  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  and  J.  C.  Brown, 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,   St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Brief  Course,  298  pp.  8  vo.,  85c.     Complete  Course,  488  pp.  8  vo.,  $1.10 

In  addition  to  an  abundance  of  arithmatical  drill,  the  book  attempts  to  give  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  activities  that  give  rise  to  the  problems.  As  far  as  practicable,  applica- 
tions are  arranged  in  a  business  sequence  instead  of  an  arithmatical  sequence. 

It  has  been  put  on  the  Chicago  list  at  the  request  of  teachers,  and  has  been  introduced 
in  the  John  Wanamaker  Commercial  Institute,  an  institution  maintained  by  the  Wanamaker 
Store  for  the  training  of  its  employees. 

Carolyn  Rodgers,  John  Wanamaker  Commercial  Institute,  New  York  City:  I  find  it  a  most 
comprehensive  book  and  have  asked  that  it  be  put  into  our  school  as  our  text.  The  authors 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  quality  and  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter,  and  the  pub- 
lishers deserve  much  credit  for  the  excellent  style  and  type  of  the  book. 

The  Business  Educator:  School  and  business  experience  have  been  appealed  to  and  combined 
in  the  preparation  of  the  materials  of  the  book.  Illustrations  and  problems  are  concrete  and 
modern.  Drawings  and  Graphs  is  the  title  of  one  chapter,  and  a  most  illuminating  and  prac- 
tical one  it  is,  too.  Commercial  teachers  will  find  much  valuable  material  in  this  book  to 
vitalize  recitations. 


HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 


19  We»t  44th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


6  Park  Street 
BOSTON 


2451   Prairie  Ave. 
CHICAAGO 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 

E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 

Seod  BCli-addresBed  postal  for  criticism,  and  stamps 
for  return  of  specimens. 

Pen  and  ink  designs  will  nearly  al- 
ways rei^roduce  satisfactorily,  where- 
as, wash  drawing 
loses  in  contrast  and 
strength  through  the 
half-tone  process  of 
engraving. 

Our  lesson  in  the 
April  numher  is  dis- 
appointing inasmuch 
as  the  delicacy  and 
variety  of  coloring  is 
entirely  lost  in  the 
engraving,  also,  nearly  all  the  tone 
values.  The  cut  conveys  an  idea  of 
the  masses,  forms  and  general  balance 
of  the  design,  but  the  harmonious 
com'i;ination  and  lilending  of  the  col- 
ors can  only  be  seen  in  the  original 
drawing. 

The  design  for  this  lesson  is  pleas- 
ing in  its  simplicity  and  shows  what 
can  he  accomplished  by  a  few  sketchy 
lines  in  rendering  color  values.  The 
stud^-  of  oak  was  made  direct  from  a 
sprig  of  real  oak  leaves.  You  will 
find  it  most  interesting  to  make  simi- 
lar studies  of  sprays  of  roses,  maple 
leaves,  etc..  giving  the  form  and  char- 
acteristics of  each  the  most  careful 
attention. 

In  planning  a  design  the  first  mat- 
ters for  attention  are  lialance  and  ar- 


rangement of  masses.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  few  rapidly  e.xe- 
cuted  strokes  without  any  attempt  at 
detail.  Of  course  a  detail  drawing 
should  follow.  The  Ijody  text  should 
be  "spaced"  only,  and  then  written 
with  a  No.  2^  broad  pen.  Use  a  good 
quality  of  cardboard,  Zanerian  India 
ink,  and  a  No.  170  Gillott  pen  for  tone 
values  of  leaves.  Thicken  lines  where 
darkest  values  appear  and  aim  to  oli- 
tain  the  desired  effect  with  as  few 
lines  as  possible.  The  wreaths  and 
head  of  Minerva  are  quite  effectively 
treated  in  line  and  stipple. 

The  lettering  should  be  uniform  in 
size  and  spacing,  and  will  serve  as  an 
excellent  practice  in  liody  writing 
suitable  for  resolutions,  etc. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  Traders  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
hut  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  includine;  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers  to  determine  its  value. 

Retail   Store   Management.     Dv    I'aul 
H.   Nystrom,   Ph.   D.,   La  Safle    Ex- 
tension    University,     Chicago;     342 
pages.      Full   leather   binding. 
The      author      is      an      experienced 


school  man  as  well  as  business  ex- 
pert, formerly  having  taught  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Economy,  etc., 
in  the  Universities  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  and  is  now  Merchandis- 
ing Expert  with  the  United  States 
Rubber   Co. 

"Retail  Store  Management"  is  a 
well-rounded  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject  of  practical  retailing.  It 
treats  in  succession  of  the  develop- 
ment of  retailing  science;  account- 
ing;; sales;  the  receiving  department; 
location;  buying  a  business:  store  nr- 
sanization;  purchasing;  prices;  pol- 
icies; employing  help;  wages:  edii- 
cation  for  salespeople;  welfare  work; 
democracy  in   the   store. 

Under  these  general  heads  a  mul- 
titude of  interesting  topics  are  intro- 
duced, such  as  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  different  streets  and  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  street;  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  people;  the  nature 
of  goodwill;  organization  charts; 
handling  novelties;  job  lots;  perpet- 
ual inventories;  unpacking  and  stor- 
ing goods;  chemical  tests;  the  mathe- 
matics of  pricing;  "the  customer  is 
always  right;"  employes  obtained 
through  the  schools;  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place;  quota  and  bonus: 
apprenticeship  and  class  instruction: 
psychology  of  selling;  efficiency  rec- 
ords: the  interests  of  the  employee. 
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Illuminated    Engrossing    by    A.    M.    Grove,     Kassell    Engrossing 
Studio,    Chicago.      The   original   was   brilliantly   beautiful   in   coloring. 
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"Retail  Store  Management"  is  puli- 
lished  in  LaSalle  Extension  Univer- 
sit3-,  Chicago,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
material  in  the  course  in  Business 
Administration. 


The  Elements  of  Business  Law.  Er- 
nest W.  Huflfcut.  Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston,  New  V'ork,  Chicago.  :il., 
pages,  cloth,  price  $1.12. 
This  volume  has  been  revised,  im- 
proved, and  brought  up  to  date  by 
George  Gleason  Bagart,  of  Cornell 
University..  The  study  of  commer- 
cial is  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
portant and  necessary.  To  those  who 
expect  to  engage  in  business  as  a  pro- 
fession, it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. This  volume  is  an  important 
guide  to  teacher  and  learner  in  select- 
ing for  their  use  a  fund  of  material 
that  is  pertinent  and  timely  to  the 
subject.  The  material  is  admirably 
arranged  and  tersely  presented.  Log- 
ical analysis  and  unfolding  of  subject 
has  been  carefully  and  skillfully  exe- 
cuted. Concrete  examples  of  law 
taken  from  actual  cases  have  been 
presented. 


Churchill  Shorthand.  George  T. 
Churchill,  author  and  publisher,  Chi- 
cago Heights,  111.  Cloth,  117  pages, 
price  .$2.00. 

This  is  a  system  of  light-line  short- 
hand which  may  be  written  with  either 
pen  or  typewriter.  Rapidity  and  ac- 
curacy are  its  featured  features.  Ease 
of  acquisition  is  also  one  of  its  chief 


merits.  Its  characters  have  l)een  de- 
rived from  the  script  alphabet;  a 
stroke  from  a  corresponding  letter. 
The  author  recommends  learning  to 
use  both  the  pen  and  typewriter  at  the 
same  time,  thus  combining  the  prac- 
tice of  regular  typing  with  shorthand 
t.yping.  Sixteen  lessons  covers  and 
comprises  the  system.  The  shorthand 
typing  is  encompassed  within  seven 
pages.  A  dictionary  of  3000  words  in 
type  and  shorthand  concludes  the 
text.  The  lessons  are  logically  plan- 
ned from  the  simple  and  basic  to  the 
complex  and  swift.  The  author  is  a 
skillful  longhand  penman  as  well  as 
shorthand    writer. 


shorthand  in  general,  together  with 
Diary  for  notes,  etc.  It  is  well  named 
and  interestingly  compiled. 


Pitman's    Shorthand   Writers'   Phrase 
Books  &  Guides,  Naval  &  Military, 
by    Isaac    Pitman    &   Sons,   2    \N'est 
45th    St.,    New   York.     Cloth,    illus- 
trated, 104  pages,  price  7o  cents. 
Contains    about    1,500    phrases,    fol- 
lowed by  engraved  shorthand  charac- 
ters.     Other    volumes    are    ready    on 
Electrical    &    Engineering.    Shipping; 
Architects',     .Auctioneers'     &    Survey- 
ors'; Printers'  &  Publishers';  Railway; 
Insurance;     Stockbroking;     Financial: 
Legal;   Civil   Engineering;   Municipal; 
Iron   &  Steel;  and   Banking. 

These  are  handy  helpful  little  vol- 
umes for  Pitmanic  w'riters. 

"Pitman's  Shorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing Year  Book  and  Diary,"  price,  40 
cents,  cloth,  2.32  pages,  is  a  compact 
little  volume  containing  much  current 
information      relative      to      Pitmanic 


Challenge  Shorthand  Manual,  Pit- 
man-Ciraphic.  By  Malcolm  Scou- 
gale,  Weatherford,  Texas.  Cloth, 
loose-leaf  l)inding,  1711  pages,  price 
$1.25. 

The  author  is  a  thoroughly  sea- 
soned court  reporter  and  the  system 
as  published  is  the  result  of  reporting 
and  school-room  experience.  The 
engraved  plates  are  skillfully  execut- 
ed and  the  printing  is  well  done.  In- 
stead of  being  bound  in  the  usual 
manner,  it  is  incased  in  a  durable, 
loose-leaf  cloth-covered  binder  with 
automatic  rings.  The  system,  al- 
though Pitmanic,  has  many  forward 
oblique  lines  and  characters  and  pre- 
sents a  compromise  appearance  be- 
tween the  Pitmanic  and  light-line 
svstems. 


The  Man  Who  Tried  to  be  It.  Cam- 
eron Mackenzie.  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 
Cloth,   146   pages,   $1.00   net. 

This  is  a  book  dealing  with  the 
elements  of  successful  management 
of  big  business.  John  Hadden  pros- 
pered and  then  collapsed  because  he 
was  a  success  in  a  small  way  but  a 
failure  in  a  large  way.  He  failed  to 
grow.  It  is  designed-  to  spur  one  to 
self-examination   and   improvement. 


PRACTICAL 
EFFICIENCY 


There  never  was  a  time  when  success  of  any  kind  de- 
pended so  mu  ^h  upon  practical  efficiency  as  it  does  right 
now.     In  fact,  the  test  of  efficiency  is  practieabihty. 

Practical  text-books  teach  practical  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, and  this  is  true  for  either  civil  or  military  life. 
Victory  in  any  struggle  requires  the  right  use  of  the 
B^i^^HM^^H^HiBi^HHB^i^Bi     ^ight  means. 

Practical  schools  using  our  practical  text-books  are 
in  line  for  the  highest  achievement  possible  with  the  other  facilities  at  their  command. 

Text-books,  rooms,  and  furniture,  are  the  most  important  items  of  equipment.  Why  pay 
high  rent  for  the  best  location  and  then  not  use  the  best  text-books  ?  Even  the  disadvantages 
of  a  less  desirable  location  will  be  largely  overcome  by  having  a  better  school  through  the  use 
of  better  books. 

Our  catalogue  and  price-list  will  interest  you  ;  some  of  our  books  for  examination  will 
interest  you  still  more.  Our  method  of  introduction  and  exchange  without  jar  or  confusion 
will  appeal  to  you. 

The  catalog  is  free.      Get  that  first.      The  rest  will  follow  naturally. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


1739  Euclid  Ave. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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SPECIMENS 

1  Doz.  Cards  (all  different) $0.20 

Ornate  Letter  60 

1  set  Ornate  Capitals 26 

1    "        "        Combination 25 

1  Business  Letter      25 

1  set  Business  Caps 10 

1  Blanchard  Flourish     _ 25 

Scrap  Book  Specimen .■.     .25 

$2.05 

All  for $1.50 

Booklet  and  Sample  of  Penmanship   .$  .10 

Starke  Engrossing  Instrument 1.50 


Bloc.       LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


The  American  Penman 

The  Leading  Magazine  Devoted  to 
Commercial  Education  and  Pen- 
mansMp.      Beautifully    Illustrated, 


Contain 

s    graded 

lessc 

ns 

in    busi- 

ness  writi 

ng,   engro 

sing 

o 

namental 

writing    a 

Id    text    1 

IR 

Articles 

on     Busin 

ess     Eng 

sh. 

Commercial 

Law,    Accounting, 

Vatu 

,t1 

Laws   of 

Business, 

School 

New 

Personal 

News,    Ed 

ucational 

Bus 

ne 

5S    News. 

Subscription  Price,  $1  per  Year. 

Sample  Copy,  10c. 

Club   Kates   Given   on   Application, 

Beautiful  Oxidized  Silver  Watch 
Fob  given  Free  with  single  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.00  per  year. 


Ti.e  American  Penman 


30  Ir 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNALINK-ENGROSSINGINK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 

The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  orfountain 
pens  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  20c.) 
The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing, 
etc..  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  30c.) 
Thesainks  write  black  from  the  pen 
point  and  stay  biack  forever;  proof 
to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemicals  and 


fire. 


If  your  dealer  doe 


supply 


CHAS.M.HIG6INS&C0.,Mfr. 
271  NINTH  ST.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Best  Quality  at  Lowest  Prices 

Catalog  and  full-sized  samples 
sent  on  request. 

ART  ENGROSSING 

Instruction   in    Designing,    Engrossing 

and  Illuminating,    Drawing 

and  Painting. 


Salt   Lake   City,   Utah. 


The  COSTELLO  COURSE 

In  Engrossing  by  Correspondence 
Is  no  longer  an  experiment, 

but    an     unqualified     success. 

Send  postal  card  for  particulars 
P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser  and   Illuminator 

Odd  Fellows  Kail  BIdg..  SCRANTON.  PA. 


1  the 
ke  a 
_.cholar  of  you,  but 
J  can  help  yourself  to  be  mobt  anything,  and  good 
imanship  brings  a  quicker  return  than  any  other 
;  branch  of  education  for  it  is  in  constant  demand 
1  and  busii 


.rid.    i< 


moments  at  home.     Wr 
telt  you  all  about  it. 
D.  B.  JONES  R  3 


>  help  yourself  to  a  good 
)r  particulars  and  let  me 

PADUCAH. KENTUCKY 


A  SOUNENIR  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

An  oblique  penholder  made  by  hand  of  red  cedar  that  came  off  of  Lincoln 'n  old 
home  in  Kentucky.  It  is  perfectly  and  scientifically  adjusted:  has  the  long  stem 
and  small  round  grasp;  length,  9  inches.  Sample  by  mail  35c,  six  for  $1.50. 
E.  F.  RICHARDSON,  Buffalo,  Kentucky 


A  PROFITABLE   VACATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID  CLEAN-CUT  LETTERING  with  our  im- 
proved Lettering  Pens.  MANY  STUDENTS  ARE  ENABLED  TO  CONTINUE  THEIR  STUDIES  THROUGH  THE 
COMPENSATION  RECEIVED  BY  LETTERING  PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHOW  CARDS.  FOR  THE  SMALLER 
MERCHANT,  OUTSIDE  OF  SCHOOL  HOURS.  Practical  lettering  outflt  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Pens, 
"       2  colors  of  Lettering  Ink,  sample  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figures  and  alphabets.     Prepaid.  $1.00. 

PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS.  100  PAGES  8x11  containine 
122  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets,  finiBhed 
Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc  ,  also  large  list  of  crisp 
business    Advertising    Phrases  —  a   complete   in- 
TRAOE    MARK  structof  for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen.    Prepaid,  $1.00. 

Catalogue  free.     Address.  NEWTON   AUTOMATIC   SHADING  PEN  CO.,  Depl.  F.,  PONTIAC,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  TROUBLE 

in  getting  position  and  muscular  movement  in  your  writing?  If  so,  use  the 
MyoBTaph  for  pen  and  ink  work  and  Adjuster  for  pencil.  They  positively 
prevent  finyer-motion  and  wrong  position.  Myograph  20c.  Adjuster  lOc 
postpaid,  or  both  for  25c.  A  Pencil  Economizer  free  with  order.  Send'i 
stamps.  The  demonstration  by  little  6-year-oId  Lucynda  Miller  '  the  writ- 
ing marvel*  at  the  recent  Commercial  Teachers*  Federation  meeting  con- 
vinced all  who  saw  the  exhibition  that  our  claime  are  not  exaggerated, 
Try  them  in  your  classes.  Address 
1024  N.  ROBEY  ST.  C.    A.   FAUST  CHICAGO.    ILL 


!!!£!!!![?  HOWARD  &  BROWN  ![illl!L» 
Rockland,  Maine 


Speed    Pens   for   Show   Card   Writers 

—made  with  the  same  care  and  precision  which  has  char- 
acterized Esterbrook  products  for  over  half  a  century. 

These  pens  overcome  the  disadvantages  encountered  in  using  brushes  and  other 

mediums.    They  produce  sharp,   uniform  lines  and  carry  enough  ink  to  eliminate 

uent  dipping. 

Two  styles  of  nibs  —  disc-like  and  rectangnilar.        The  former   permits  perfectly 

rounded  terminals;  the  other  produces  a  shaded  letter  with  a  single  stroke. 

;ach  type  one  dozen  in  a  box,  any  size,  or  can  be  had  one  dozen 
I  dozen.  $3.60  a  gross.     Let  us  send  you  a  valuable  booklet  on 
of  these  pens. 

ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MFG.  CO 

50-70  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  PerEect  of  Pens 


DOUBLE  ELASTIC  PEN,  No.  604  E.  F. 


Gillotl's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Glllott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


HOW  ABOUT  IT 


*? 


Have  you  sent  your  fee  of  50c  to  Fred 
Berkman,  BOS  Borland  St.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  for  membership  in  the  Zanerian 
Penmanship  Association?  If  not,  do  so 
at  once'  and  arrange  to  attend  every 
session  of  the  convention,  which  will  be 
held  at  Hotel  Virginia,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
June  28  and  29. 


You  will  sniss  a  treat  if  you  are  not 
here.  Many  prominent  speakers  will 
be  on  the  program,  also  penmanship  ex- 
perts and  teachers  who  are  thoroughly 
qualified  to  handle  their  subjects.  Re- 
member the  date  and  be  on  hand. 


ysa  HIGH  GRADE  PLATES  for  the  PRINTING  PRESf 
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DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRHTORS 
(^LUMBU5.  Ohio 


BIND  YOUR 

BUSINESS 

)  EDUCATOR 


B.  E.  BINDER 

"Can't  you  furnish  me  a  binder  for  The  Business  Educator? 
Your  journal  is  too  good  to  be  disposed  of  after  reading,  and 
if  bound  the  volumes  would  become  very  valuable  as  the 
years   go   by." 

Words  like  the  above  have  been  coming  to  us  from  subscrib- 
ers for  a  good  many  years,  and  while  we  have  been  alert  in  our 
endeavors  to  find  a  good  binder,  we  have  never  before  ofltered 
to  furnish  anything  of  the  kind  to  our  subscribers,  for  the 
reason  that  heretofore  we  have  never  found  a  binder  that  was 
satisfactory  to  us.  Now  we  think  we  have  it.  It  is  a  new  one 
and  is  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  B.  E,  Binder  is  simple 
in  construction  and  operation,  requiring  but  a  few  seconds  to 
insert  or  extract  magazines.  No  punching  of  holes  is  neces- 
sary. Just  a  slight  slit  with  a  knife  where  the  journal  is 
folded,  the  insertion  of  a  metal  clip,  and  the  magazine  is  ready 
to  be  dropped  into  place  over  the  binding  rods,  which  are 
swung  back  and,  with  a  slight  movement  of  the  fingers,  se- 
curely locked  in  the  solid  wood  back.     There  is  no  chance 


binder    holds 
jrnals  and    enables   subscribers   to   bind 
It  is  bound   in  cloth   with  the  name  of 
stamped   in   gold    on    the    front   cover   and    on    the 
II  last  indefinitely  and  will  adorn  a  library  shelf. 


than  a   dozen 
copy 


r  order  one  now  while  you  think  of  it  and  begin  saving 
urnals.      Price.  $1.00  prepaid.     Address 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR, 

COLUMBUS.   OHIO 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  TEACHERS 

Special  Courses  in  Rowe  Methods  of  Teaching 

will  be  offered  in  connection  with  SUMMER  SHCOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 
conducted  by  the 

LINCOLN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

FULLY  ACCREDITED 

Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe  will  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  and  conduct  discussions  in  connec- 
tion with  these  courses  from  July  16  to  July  21  next.  Mr.  L.  C.  Rusmisel  will  also  discuss 
methods  in  commercial  subjects  and  Miss  Rose  L.  Tharp  will  discuss  methods  in  shorthand, 
typewriting,  etc.,  during  the  coming  summer  term  which  begins  June  18. 

We  also  announce  that  Dr.  Rowe  will  deliver  lectures  on  the  teaching  of  commercial 
subjects  at  the 

Duquesne  University  School  of  Accounts,  Finance  and  Commerce 

323    Fourth  Avenue,  Pittiburgh,  Pa. 

from  July  9  to  14; 

and  at  the 

State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin, 
from  July  23  to  28. 

Address  all  communications  regarding  sumvier  courses  in  these  schools  to 

E.   C.   BIGGER,  President,  WILLIAM  H.   WALKER,  LL.   D.  JAMES  C.   REED,  Director 

Lincoln  Business  College  Dean.  School  of  Accounts,  Finance  and  Commerce.  Com!  School.  State  Normal  School. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  323  Fourth  Ave. ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 


ROWE  SHORTHAND 

Two  Forty  No  Less  Than 

Principles  Rules  Exceptions  One  Hundred  Wordsigns 

It  is  a  philosophic  system  of  shorthand  because  it  has  its  basis  in  the  natural  facts  and 
laws  of  speech. 

It  is  a  Scientific  system  because  its  principles  and  rules  are  absolute  and  definite  in  their 
application  and  their  operation  is  not  hindered  by  harassing  exceptions  and  con- 
tradictions. 

It  is  a  practical  system  because  its  principles  and  rules  control  outlining  methods  that 
harmonize  with  word,  phrase  and  sentence  structure  —  because  it  fully  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  language  as  it  is  spoken,  read  and  written  and  does  not  require 
that  the  language  be  distorted  and  reconstructed  before  it  can  be  expressed  in 
shorthand  outlines. 

It  is  a  sound  system  educationally  because  it  is  a  philosophic  system,  a  scientific  system 
and  a  practical  system. 


HARLEM  SQUARE 
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